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ENGLAND.* 


A  BEAUTIFUL  practical  application  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  Christian  pre- 
cepts is  exhibited  by  a  large  portion  of 
oar  American  press.  Let  it  no  longer 
be  said  that  for  our  poor  human  nature 
it  is  a  sublime  impossibility  to  "love 
your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse 
you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ; 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy 
use  you  and  persecute  you."  Let  an 
Enfflishman  come  to  this  country  and 
wnte  an  abusive  book  of  his  travels, 
be  it  never  so  false,  never  so  flippant, 
never  so  crammed  with  crude  absurd- 
ities and  impertinences,  it  is  sure  of 
a  "general  circulation"  amoDff  the 
British  public,  and  from  the  British 
press  welcome,  commendation,  daily 
reference  and  copious  quotation.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  an  American  under- 
take 10  present,  to  the  indignant  sym- 
pathies of  his  countrymen  and  the 
world,  even  an  imperfect  picture  of  all 
those  hideous  horrors  or  wrong  and 
•  wretchedness,  growing  out  of  the 
oppression  of  the  many  by  the  few, 
which  lie  within  the  whited  sepulchre 
of  England's  external  greatness  and 
riory,— let  him  bring  to  the  task  the 
heart  of  a  man  and  the  spirit  of  an 


American,  which  will  not  be  restrained 
from  a  strong  utterance  of  the  feelings 
necessarily  excited  by  the  sickening 
spectacle, — and  from  a  large  portion  of 
the  American  press  he  may  expect  to 
receive  the  neglect  of  total  indifierence 
when  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  frown  of  positive  hostility.  Thus 
it  is,  that  while  on  the  one  side  the 
abusive  lie  against  America  is  wel- 
comed and  applauded  in  England,  on 
the  other  the  indignant  truth  respecting 
England  is  disregarded  or  derided  in 
America.  We  do  not  mean  that  this 
is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
spirit  of  the  precept  which  commands 
the  return  of  good  for  evil,  and  the 
offer  of  the  left  cheek  to  the  smiter  of 
the  right,  but  it  is  at  least  a  signal 
performance  of  its  letter. 

The  fact  is,  and  there  is  no  denying 
it,  that  the  number  is  not  small  among 
Us  who  have  really  more  sympathy — 
though  they  are  scarcely  conscious  of 
it  themselves,  and  would  never  confess 
it  to  others — more  sympathy  with  the 
aristocratic  institutions  of  Endand, 
than  with  the  democratic  genius  of 
their  own  country  and  government. 
We  have  no  desire  to  take  the  occasion 
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10  say  a  word  grating  harshly  on  the 
ears  of  our  opponents  in  our  diTision 
of  parties,  and  will  by  no  means 
pretend  that  all  the  American  spirit,  all 
the  democratic  feeling,  is  on  our  side, 
and  all  the  aristocratic  sentiment,  the 
un-American  spirit,  on  theirs ;  though 
we  do  insist  that  there  is  more,  vasUy 
more,  of  the  former  on  ours,  and  of  the 
latter  on  theirs,  than  vice  versa.  At 
all  e7ents,  there  is  a  very  strong  and 
widely  diffused  anti-democratic  princi- 
ple and  sentiment  an»ong  us,  manifest* 
ing  itself  continually  in  a  great  variety 
of  modes  and  occasions,  social  and 
political.  There  is  as  much  distrust 
and  fear  of  "  the  People"— as  much 
dislike  of  universal  suffrage — as  much 
dread  of  it  when  it  does  not  exist,  and 
regret  for  its  existence  where  it  has 
been  irrevocably  established — as  much 
of  that  spirit  which  has  little  faith  in 
human  nature,  and  less  love  for  it,  and 
which  aims  always  to  govern  the 
<*  lower  classes"  by  strong  law  and 
plenty  of  it— which  delights  to  stand 
above  and  aloof,  and  to  whose  ears  the 
words  Equality,  Liberty,  Brotherhood, 
are  either  unmeaning  sounds  or  harsh 
discords — as  much  of  all  this  among 
us,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  say,  as 
in  England  itself.  All  those  in  whom 
this  spirit  exists,  incline  strongly  with 
all  the  grain  of  their  bias  in-  favor  of 
the  aristocratic  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish system,  even  though  they  may  con- 
cede that  it  is  there  carried  somewhat 
100  far.  They  receive  with  no  favor, 
with  no  sympathy,  democratic  versions 
of  the  real  character  of  that  system,  as 
illustrated  by  its  desolating  conse- 
quences upon  those  wretched  masses 
of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
operatives,  on  whose  degradation  and 
destitution  is  reared  all  that  gorgeous 
structure  of  the  nobility  of  England. 
Is  this  spirit — strong  as  it  is,  though 
latent,  latent  often  even  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  ipost  deeply  tinged 
with  it — is  this  spirit  conhned  to  a 
few  ?  Would  that  it  were.  It  is  at 
least  sufficient  almost  entirely  to  para- 
lyze the  natural  impulse  and  tendency 
which  we  might  expect  to  witness  in 
the  American  heart  in  sympathy 
toward  that  same  cause  of  liberty  in 
our  mother-country  which  our  revolu- 
tion established  in  triumph  for  us,  and 
which  our  example  has  taught  and 
stimulated  the  Reformers  of  England 
to  strive  and  struggle  for,  even  under 


all  the  sttperincambent  weight  of 
social  and  political  disadvantages, 
under  which  they  can  but  heave  and 
toss  like  the  giant  whose  sighs  are  the 
hot  breath,  and  whose  groans  the 
fearful  mutterings  of  Etna.  What  do 
we  care  for  or  about  English  Radi- 
calism or  Chartism,  or  anv  movement 
of  the  kind,  or  anybody  connected 
with  them?  What  attention  do  we 
pay  to  them  ?  What  cheer  of  encour- 
agement, what  word  or  token  oi 
sympathy,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
substantial  aid,  do  they  ever  get  from 
us — do  we  ever  dream  of  sending? 
An  occasional  cold  and  careless  para* 
graph  among  the  ample  columns 
devoted  by  our  leading  newspapers  to 
the  foreign  news  brought  bv  each 
packet  tf  day  or  two  later  than  its 
predecessor,  is  all  the  notice  their 
cause  or  their  movements  ever  receive 
from  our  press.  We  know  little  or 
nothing  of  their  men.  Their  papers 
are  never  quoted  iirom ;  we  doubt  much 
if  any  of  ours  exchange  with  them. 
In  a  word,  wrapped  up  in  the  selfish 
satisfaction  of  our  own  possession  of 
all  they  are  so  painfully  contending 
for,  we  seem  to  take  less  interest  in 
their  struggles  and  sufferings  than  we 
should  do  in  the  affairs  of  the  people 
of  the  moon — ^if  there  are  any  there — 
and  if  we  had  access  to  any  knowledge 
of  their  saying  and  doings. 

The  operation  of  this  same  spirit  is 
very  apparent  in  the  reception  which 
has  been  accorded  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  press — at  least  that  of  our  Atlantic 
cities,  so  far  as  it  has  fallen  under  our 
observation — to  the  volume  referred  to 
at  the  commencement  of  this  Article. 
Its  author,  durins  a  recent  visit  to 
England,  directed  his  attention  less  to 
the  superficial^  splendors  which  usually 
fill  the  eve  of  the  American  traveller, 
than  to  tne  dreadful  oppressicms  under 
which  the  wretched  millions  of  the 
working  population  sigh  and  suffer,  in 
a  condition  of  which  the  permitted  con- 
tinuance seems  almost  enough  to 
provoke  an  indignant  denial  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  ruling  Providence  of  power 
and  good.  He  looked  into  these  things 
with  the  eye  of  a  republican,  and  feel- 
ing for  them  with  the  heart  of  a  Chris- 
tian, he  has  denounced  them,  as  well 
became  him,  in  both  capacities.^  He 
has  seen  with  just  regret  the  ignorance 
prevailing  amcHig  his  countiymen  about 
ihe  real  facts  and  details  of  this  sub' 
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ject,  and  that  consequent  apathy  in  re- 
gard to  them  for  which  he  has  felt  a 
zkaturai  surprise  and  shame;  and  his 
object  has  been  to  lay  before  them  such 
a  ooadensed  summary  of  the  terrible 
truth,  as  will  at  the  same  time  supply 
their  deficiency  of  information,  and 
stimulate  their  slumbering  sympathies. 
Mr.  Lester's  former  hasty  and  slip-shod 
book,  <»  **  The  Glory  and  Shame  of 
England,"  was,  indeed,  disfigured  by 
many  faults,  which  laid  it  justly  bare 
tocnticism,  though,  as  we  remarked 
OQ  its  appearance,  it  contained  a  great 
deal  ibr  which  we  could  most  cordially 
thank  him  for  his  labors,  and  was  ani- 
mated by  a  feeling  which  went  far  to 
redeem  worse  offences  of  style  and 
manner.  The  present  one  is  altogether 
supericK'  in  every  respect  to  the  former ; 
though,  from  the  general  similarity  of 
sulgect,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
treated,  it  perhaps  suffers  somewhat 
from  a  personal  prejudice  left  on  many 
minds  by  the  other.  It  is  better  ar- 
ranged and  digested ;  and»  though  not 
free  from  literary  faults  which  we  have 
no  desire  to  extenuate,  is  generally  in 
better  taste  and  style,  and  the  evident 
product  of  more  deliberate  pains  and 
more  careful  revision. 

The  ^eatest  merit  of  the  book  is 
that  which  has  been  imputed  to  it  as  a 
defect,  the  copiousness  of  its  quota- 
tions.   Aware  of  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing credence  for  ail  he  had  to  tell,  even 
on  the  part  of  a  favorably  disposed 
audience, — still  more  of  the  abuse  and 
contradiction  to  be  expected  from  ad- 
verse prejudice  and  national  irritation, 
to  every  mere  statement  or  description 
of  his  own, — he  has  aimed  at  every  step 
to  fortify  his  progress  by  English  au- 
thority and  evidence,  of  a  character  be- 
vond  the  reach  of  those  assaults  which 
he  could  hardly  expect  himself  to  be 
able    to   withstand.     He   has   made 
English    writers,   English  reviewers, 
Slavish  statisticians,  English  ministers, 
either  tell  or  verify  the  sad  story  he 
desired  to  present  to  his  country^  of 
English  misgovernment  and  wretched- 
ness.    In  the  i>oints  of  fact  which  he 
has  selected  for  illustration  of  his  assef^ 
tions,  he  has  generally  been  careful  to 
take  such  as  are  symptomatic  in  their 
diaracter,  and  which  present  in  a  word 
a  whole  history  of  their  antecedents 
and  attendant  circumstances — as  the 
fhiit  is  the  suffici^t  proof  of  the  exist- 
eoee  of  root,  trunk,  branches,  soil^  sun, 


air,  and  ail  the  necessary  causes  and 
concomitants  to  its  production.  And, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  presents  a 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  People  of 
England,  as  authentic  in  its  evidences 
as  It  is  dark  in  its  shades  and  harrow* 
ing  in  many  of  its  details,  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  diffused  in  as 
wide  a  circulation  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  any  '<  American  Notes  for 
General  Circulation"  have  received  on 
the  other.  The  information,  we  repeat, 
is  wanted  among  us,  and  every  year  as 
it  developes  and  accelerates  the  tendency 
now  moving  fast  onward  in  England 
towards  a  radical  reform  or  a  terrible 
revdutioo,  will  increase  its  value  and 
interest. 

The  work  of  M.  Regnault,  a  strong 
liberal  writer  of  the  present  day,  in 
Paris,  we  are  led  to  notice  in  the  pr^ 
sent  Article,  from  having  observed  the 
announcement  that  it  is  shortly  to  be 
translated  and  republished  here.    Its 
title  sufficiently  indicates  its  character. 
"  The  Criminal  History  of  the  English 
Government,  from  the  earliest  massa- 
ores  in  Ireland  to  the  poisoning  of  the 
Chinese,"  written  by  a  Frenchman,  is 
not  likely  to  present  a  picture  very  gay 
in   its  colors,  or  drawn  with  a   very 
delicate  pencil.    '*  The  Criminal  His- 
tory of  the  English  Government,"  ex« 
claims   M.  Regnault  in  his  pi^ace, 
"  needs  neither  declamation  nor  hyper- 
bole.   The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
To  narrate  is  to  accuse;  to  read  is  to 
condemn.     In  these  hideous  annak, 
where  every  page  is  a  blot,  every  line 
a  wrong,  we  are  only  embarrassed  by 
the  fecundity  of  cnme  and  the  per- 
plexity of  choice."     Lamarque  fur- 
nishes him  one  of  the  mottoes  for  his 
title-page, — **  Pimic  faith  has  found  its 
match   in  modern  times   in  English 
faith;"  and  Cato  the  other,  which  fol- 
lows as  its  cordial  commentary,  **  De- 
lenda  Carthago .'"    The  latter  denun- 
ciation he  seems  no  less  anxious  to 
carry  into  practical  effect  than  was  the 
stern  old  republican  from  whom  he 
borrows  it.    He  calls  upon  France  to 
be  the  modem  Rome  to  this  modem 
Carthage.    "  In  other  times,"  writes 
M.  Regnadt,  very  ridiculously  and  very 
Frenchly,^  '*  when  this  same  England, 
departing  from  the  paths  of  Christianity, 
was  gradually  returning  towards  its 
former  Saxon  paganism,  it  was  from 
the  shores  of  France  that  those  war- 
riors issued  who  assembled  at  the  voice        ^ 
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of  the  sovereign  ponnfif.  The  day  has 
come  to  go  and  chastise  these  degene- 
rate Normans,  and  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  their  own  ancestors.  The 
English  government,  in  violating  the 
rights  of  other  nations,  has  placed  itself 
beyond  the  pale  of  all  rights.  Let  the 
standard  of  European  crusade  be  un- 
furled against  the  pirates !  Let  every 
nation,  every  city,  every  voice,  repeat 
the  sacred  cry,  *  God  wills  it !  God 
wills  it !'  Never  was  excommunication 
better  merited  ;  and  when  the  colossus 
of  clay  shall  crumble  beneath  the  blows 
of  the  indignant  nations,  never,  in  the 
history  of  empires,  will  a  greater  ruin 
have  taught  a  ^eater  lesson."  Whe- 
ther M.  Regnamt  will  meet  with  the 
same  success,  in  his  invocation  of  a 
general  European  crusade  against 
England,  which  attended  the  same  cry 
from  the  inspired  lips  from  which  he 

auotes  it,  may  well  be  a  subject  of  some 
light  degree  of  doubt,  however  free  he 
himself  seems  from  entertaining  any. 

It  is  not  indeed  the  English  people, 
but  rather  their  government,  against 
which  he  would  direct  this  extermi- 
nating veng^eance  of  the  world.  Na- 
tions are  only  responsible  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  free.  "  What  we  wish 
to  combat,"  says  he,  "  is  that  guilty 
oligarchy  which  Napoleon  cursed  on 
his  bed  of  death ;  what  we  wish  to 
devote  to  the  execration  of  the  nations, 
is  that  detestable  community  of  feudal 
cndffickers  which  has  consecrated  false- 
hood, and  erected  pillage  into  a  princi- 
pie.  We  would  cneerfully  extend  the 
nand  of  friendship  to  the  British  people ; 
but  to  reach  them  we  must  overthrow 
the  aristocracy  which  holds  them  en- 
chained in  a  splendid  slavery." 

The  following  is  the  concluding  pa- 
ragraph of  Mr.  Regnault's  philippic  : 
'*  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  a  vain 
spirit  of  ambition,  we  would  invoke 
useless  wars,  and  aspire  to  any  tri- 
umphs of  personal  feeling.  The  nations 
of  to-day — we  recognize  the  fact — de- 
sire order  and  peace ;  they  have  come 
to  understand  other  glories  than  the 
glory  of  arms ;  they  dream  of  other 
conquests  than  the  conquest  of  terriior}'. 
But  it  is  because  we  do  acknowledge 
this  tendency  that  we  demand  aloud 
the  annihilation  of  that  oligarchy  of 
England  which  in  every  region  of  the 
globe  is  a  cause  of  disorder  and  wretch- 
edness. It  alone  at  the  present  day 
sanctions  violence,  and  perpetuates  sp(> 


liation ;  it  alone  disturbs  the  security  of 
the  nations,  and  compromises  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Let  the  world,  then , 
reach  the  consummation  of  peace  by- 
one  last  war ;  let  it  go  and  seize  in  their 
den  these  pirates  who  have  assumed  to 
themselves  the  monopoly  of  crime. 
Let  us  summon  to  the  standard  of  civil- 
isation and  justice  all  the  nations  who 
have  accounts  to  settle  with  this  arro- 
gant aristocracy ;  let  us  rally  the  formi- 
dable cohort  of  its  viciims,  and  then, 
from  North  America  to  the  East  Indies, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  we  should  behold 
gatnering  together  men  of  every  race, 
to  come  and  take  their  part  in  the  exe- 
cution of  sentence  on  the  common  ene- 
my; and  every  nation  of  the  globe 
would  appear  before  the  eye  of  the  ex- 
piring oligarchy,  to  repeat  to  it  in  turn 
the  funereal  words  which  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  Richard  the  Third—*  De^ 
spair  and  die  .'  * " 

With  all  this  rhapsody  we  have  of 
course  no  further  sympathy  than  a  full 
and  earnest  participation  in  the  wish 
for  the  speedy  downfall  of  that  thrice- 
cursed  image  of  Baal,  the  Aristocracy 
of  England.  We  would  not  see  it  ac^ 
complished,  good  as  is  the  end,  by  the 
bad  means  here  indicated,  even  if  these 
means  appeared  within  any  measura- 
ble distance  of  feasibility.  We  would 
aim  toward  its  achievement  in  a  far  dif- 
ferent manner,  a  far  different  spirit.  It 
must  be  by  the  People  of  England 
themselves  that  their  own  emancipa- 
tion must  be  effected ;  and  by  them  it 
can  best  be  done  by  bloodless  methods. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  man 
who  at  this  moment  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  English  democratic  movement, 
is  a  member  of  that  only  Christian  de- 
nomination which  has  adopted  the 
true  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  their  pro- 
fession, with  respect  to  the  moral  law- 
fulness of  the  use  of  violence  and  the 
shedding  of  blood — we  refer  to  Joseph 
Sturge,  the  Quaker,  of  Birmingham. 
The  great  political  organization  of 
which  he  is  president,  "  The  Complete 
Suffrage  Union,"  is  rapidly  extendinff 
over  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  and 
attaching  to  itself,  and  to  the  movement 
to  which  they  have  heretofore  been 
strongly  averse,  the  great  body  of  the 
substantial  middle  classes.  Discoun- 
tenancing all  violence,  upholding  the 
peaceful  sanctions  of  order  and  law,  but 
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dmoannng  the  oppvessioiis  of  aristo- 
cratic misgoYernmeat,  aod  preaching 
stzongly  the  great  ideas  of  buman 
rights^  and  demanding  uoiTersal  sof- 
fiage  as  the  only  peacefal  and  adequate 
remedy  to  the  eYils  whose  exasperation 
most  sooQ  otherwise  seek  other  modes 
of  redress  and  reYeoge,  this  organizar 
tion  is  working  with  great  steadiness 
and  power  toward  the  end  which  is  far 
sooner  and  better  to  be  attained  in  this 
naode  than  by  any  of  the  furious  fol- 
lies of  Chartism.  Though  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  Chartists,  as  an  organ- 
ized party,  the  great  principles  of  re- 
form to  which  they  pledge  and  de> 
rote  theooselves  are  identical  with  the 
six  points  of  the  Charter— namely, 
mii7ersal  suffrage,  the  ballot,  annual 
pariiaments,  compensation  to  members 
of  parliament,  no  property  qualification 
for  the  c^ce,  and  correspondence  of  re- 
presentation to  population.  Pervaded 
and  regulated  by  the  spirit  of  which 
its  pious  and  peaceful  President  may 
be  regarded  as  an  expression,  the 
^  Complete  Suffrage  Union "  harmo- 
nizes in  its  direction  with  erery  other 
effort  of  reform,  while  it  commands 
the  confidence  of  thousands  deterred 
fiom  participation  in  these  morements 

S'  the  Tiolent  spirit  so  often  evinced  by 
eir  supporters.  We  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  most  auspicious  and  hopeful  m- 
dicalioQS  apparent  in  the  troubled  con- 
fusion of  the  present  politics  of  Eng- 
land, that  this  great  and  growing  organ- 
ization is  thus  under  the  presidency  of  a 
'*  Friend,"  a  man,  moreover,  of  character 
so  pure,  so  philanthropic,  so  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  liberty  in  the  spirit  of 
love,  as  Joseph  Sturoe.  * 

To  return  to  Mr.  Lester's  work,  of 
which  it  was  our  design  to  present  a 
general  idea  to  our  readers.  This  will 
perhaps  best  be  done  by  a  brief  reca- 
pimlation  of  the  subjects  of  the  several 
parts,  or  books,  into  which  it  is  divided. 
The  first  embraces  a  view  of  the  Power 
and  Magnificence  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, with  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of 


the  feudal  and  of  the  modern!^  The 
second  exhibits  a  fpievous  picture  of 
the  seneral  condiuon  of  the  mass  of 
the  British  people  in  past  ages — their 
burdens  and  sufferings  during  centuries 
of  unrelieved  oppression.  The  third 
and  fourth  treat  of  the  injustice,  the 
wrongs,  the  oppressive  laws  and  cruel 
enactments  unaer  which  the  majority 
of  the  British  people  are  now  strujg- 
gling,  and  contain  a  vigorous  and  vio» 
torious  reply  to  the  contradictions  of 
Mr.  Lester's  former  work  in  a  recent 
publication  entitled  **  The  Shame  and 
Glory  of  England  Vindicated."  The 
fifth  and  sixtn  present  a  harrowing  de- 
scription of  the  sufferings  and  cnme^ 
the  ignorance  and  degradation,  whidi 
have  been  caused  by  these  oppressive 
and  unparalleled  burdens  laid  upon  the 
people.  The  seventh  treats  of  the 
woes  and  wrongs  of  Ireland  under  the 
tyranny  ci  the  British  yoke,  pointing 
to  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  as 
the  only  relief  for  the  evils  that  yet 
oppress  her.  The  eighth  relates  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England  in 
view  of  the  deep  injustice  they  have  so 
long  suffered,  and  their  determination 
to  endure  their  slavery  no  longer; 
while  the  ninth  exhibits  the  opposition 
of  the  aristocracy  to  the  liberaes  of  the 
people,  and  their  determination  still  to 
keep  them  in  subjection.  The  tenth 
discusses  the  progress  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Principle  throughout  the  world, 
and  especially  in  Great  Britain;  and 
the  eleventh  and  last  illustrates  the  au- 
thor's prediction  of  an  Inevitable  and 
speedy  termination  to  the  state  of 
tnings  depicted  throughout  the  course 
of  the  preceding  books,  in  either  a  deep 
and  wide-reaching  reform,  or  a  tremen- 
dous revolution.  A  short  Appendix 
adds  a  caustic  and  indignant  review  of 
a  pamphlet  recently  published  by 
Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey,  of  hu 
**  Impressions  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land,"  in  which  is  administered  a  re- 
buke to  an  **  un- Americanized  Ameri- 
can," as  just  as  it  is  severe.    From  the 


*The  character  as  well  as  the  creed  of  Mr.  Sturge  made  him  naturally^  in  regard 
to  the  institation  of  slavery  in  this  conntry,  (which  he  visited  a  few  years  ago,  after  a 
tour  in  the  British  West  India  Islands),  an  abolitionist.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him  here  in  that  capacity.  He  meant  well,  ondoubtedly,  but  of  course  had  no  better 
anderstanding  of  the  peculiar  political  relations  of  this  country  than  other  foreigners, 
especially  Englishmen.  After  his  retnm  to  England,  he  discovered  the  tnith  that 
there  were  heaYier  chains  at  home,  and  perhaps  a  higher  duty  to  devote  hii  energies 
first  to  the  task  of  breaking  or  lightening /Am. 
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last  named  portion  of  the  work  we  are 
tempted  to  make  the  following  quota- 
tion,— which  follows  some  comments 
on  a  speech  in  which  Bishop  Doane  had 
expressed  an  approbation  of  the  £ng- 
ilish  union  of  the  Church  and  State, 
which  certainly  sounds  exceedingly 
strange  from  the  lips  of  an  American 
minister  of  the  Gospel : 

<<  Yet  all  this,  anti-republican  as  it  is, 
we  could  have  passed  without  notice,  and 
only  pitied  the  bigotry  and  servility  dis- 
play^ in  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  not 
to  be  pardoned,  and  which  will  awaken 
the  indignation  of  every  man  who  has  a 
drop  of  the  blood  of  the  Puritans  running 
in  his  veins.  In  a  speech  made  by  the 
Bishop  in  Saint  Mary's  Hall,  Covent^,  is 
foand  the  foUowing  remarkable  passage, 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  under- 
score ; — *  I  have  lived  in  a  land  peopled 
by  those  who  emigrated  ftom  this  country. 
It  is  the  faahion  to  call  aotTie  of  them 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers— men  who  fancied 
ihtnuelvu  tomehaw  straUened  in  the 
enjoyment  of  religious  liberty— who,  in 
the  claim  of  greater  freedom  in  God's 
worship  and  service,  set  out  for  distant 
shores,  and  planted  themselves  in  a  region 
now  called  New  England:  I  enter  not 
into  the  inquiry  as  to  the  ckaracter  of  these 
men,  the  juitice  of  their  complainU,  or  the 
moHvee  for  their  proceedings — I  will  ac- 
cord to  ihejn  ail  that  charity  can  ask. 
Tl^y  went  from  here  as  they  thought,  and 
truly  believed,  the  true  followers  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  preaching,  as 
they  ihoufhty  the  very  principles  of  the 
'  Reformation— but  without  a  church — 
without  a  Liturgy — with  no  transmitted  au- 
thority from  Ood  to  minister  in  holy  things.' 

<<The  result  of  this  sacrilegious  inva- 
sion of  the  prerogatives  of  the  church  he 
makes  to  be  the  prevalence  of  <  Unitarian- 
ism,  Atheism,  and  Pantheism,'  in  New 
England. 

"  Now,  I  venture  to  say,  that  no  native- 
bom  American  for  the  last  half  century, 
has  dared  to  utter  so  contemptible  a  sneer 
at  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  and  yet  he  is 
<  willii^  to  accord  them  all  that  charity 
ean  ask.'  And  what  ^  charity,'  Sir  Bishop, 
do  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ask  ot  you? 
Charity !  No  other  American  has  been 
fonnd  so  false  to  his  country,  and  those 
who  left  him  the  rich  heritage  he  enjoys, 
as  not  to  render  them  a  proud  and  cheer- 
Ail  reverence.  Charity  from  a  Bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers! 

You  say  it  is  a  fashion  to  call  some  of 
them  Pilgrim  Fathors,  intimating,  in  no 
obscure  language,  that  it  is  the  jobri^ 
of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.    You 


add,  <  Men  who  femcied  themselyes  some- 
how straitened  in  the  enjoyment  o€ 
their  religious  liberty.'— A  fancy  indeed^ 
that  cost  them  dear.  The  war-whoop  cMfthe 
Indian — ^the  roar  of  the  wintry  sttom — •. 
desolate,  unpeopled  continent — methinks 
were  a  nd  relief  from/anoed  wrongs. 

**  Poor  credulous,  superstitious  men,  to 
leave  the  bosom  of  the  mother  church, 
whose  slightest  fault  was  that  she  was  a 
dry  nurse !  You  '  will  enter  into  no  in- 
quiry as  to  the  character  of  these  men.' 
Jbdeed!  You  will  in  charity  forbear — 
with  that  species  of  insinuation  which  is 
the  worst  calumny's  best  weapon— lest 
painful  truths  should  be  divulged  I  Medc 
minister  of  Christ,  how  much  you  can 
overlook  even  when  you  cannot  forgive  I 
But  seriously,  Sir  Bishop,  do  you  venture 
at  this  day  to  wag  your  mitred  head  at  the 
<  Matflower,'  as  she  struggles  along  the 
middle  Atlantic,  suirounded  by  all  the 
terrors  of  the  midnight  storm  7  Can  it  be 
that  insulting  fling  was  meant  for  that 
frail,  yet  God-protected  vessd,  as  she 
rocks  in  Massachusetts  Bay — ^her  icy 
deck  crowded  with  men  kneeling  in  80i> 
lemn  covenant  with  God,  who  alas !  had 
given  them  '  no  authority  to  minister  in 
holy  things.'  Poor  deluded  men!  under 
*  fancied '  wrongs  they  had  fled  to  our  in- 
hospitable wilderness,  and  having  *  no 
authority  to  minister  in  holy  things,'  they 
must  live  without  Christianity.  No  cathe- 
drals— no  rich  livings — ^no  widow's  tithes 
— rno  poor  man's  church  rates-^no  fines 
on  the  renewal  of  leases*^no  fox-hunting 
clergy-^no  starved  curates — and  above 
all,  no  Bishops  deriving  their  authority 
from  St.  Peter  through  all  the  Popes— 
none  of  these  things  to  constitute  them  a 
church  of  the  living  God  I 

"  You  have  the  honor,  Sir,  of  being  the 
first  one  who  has  sneered  at  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  while  enjoying  the  priceless 
privileges  of  moral  and  political  liberty 
won  by  their  blood.  Far  from  my  humble 
pen  the  presumption  of  undertaking  to 
defend  those  noble  men!  There  are 
their  graves,  but  the  dead  are  not  in  them 
-*-*they  live  in  the  hearts  of  their  country- 
men. Around  them  cluster  the  noblest 
associations  of  fVeedom.  The  civil  and 
religious  liberty  they  left  us  we  hold  and 
vrill  hold  for  ever,  though  there  are  found 
men  in  our  midst  so  false  to  their  birth, 
so  servile  to  foreign  despotism,  as  to  talk 
depreciatingly  of  them,  and  ftUsomely  in 
a  company  of  English  hierarchs  about  the 
glorious  privilege  of  a  union  of  Church 
and  State!" 

The  following  extract  from  another 
portion  of  the  work  will  serve  to  show 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  electoral 
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rafiirm  embodied  in  that  splendid  did- 
appoiiitment,  the  Reform  Bill  of  £ari 
Grey — of  which  the  result  is,  that  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thou* 
sand  voters,  or  about  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-fourth  part  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, create  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  rules  the  rest  of  the 
twenty-seven  millions  of  population  I — 

*^  It  was  a  radical  defect  in  the  Reform 
Bill,  that  it  made  no  provision  for  securing 
any  fixed  and  fair  proportion  between  the 
aiimber  of  representatives  and  the  number 
of  eleetors.  A  few  rotten  boroughs  were 
disfiranchized,  it  is  true,  and  the  elective 
franchise  somewhat  extended ;  but  Man- 
chester, with  8,000  electors,  and  a  popu- 
lation as  large  as  New  York,  sends  no 
more  members  to  Parliament  than  Thet- 
Ibrd,  with  only  160  voters.  No  distinction 
is  oiade  between  Liverpool,  with  12,000 
dectors,  and  Chippenham,  with  only  217. 
Harwich,  with  only  181  electors,  returns 
as  many  members  as  the  West  Riding  of 
Toii[shire,  with  30,000.  It  is  still  an 
aaeqnal  and  unjust  system  upon  which 
the  Honse  of  Commons  is  constituted ;  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  still  disfranchised, 
for  of  the  total  male  population  of  the 
three  kingdoms  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  only  one  man  in  six  U  allowed  to  vote, 

**From  Lewis's  *  Four  Reformed  Par- 
liaments,' and  the  <  Registration  Returns 
for  1841,'  I  find  that  the  total  number  of 
electors  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 

only  994,731 Jl  large  deduction  should, 

however,  be  made  even  from  this  number, 
fir  a  jimraHty  tf  votes,  as  (he  majority  of 
frteholiers  have  at  least  tvoo  votes — one  for 
the  borough  and  one  for  the  county.  This 
wooldvery  much  reduce  the  number  of 
dectors.  From  the  authorities  I  have 
qooted  above,  it  appears  that  a  sixth  part 
if  <ft€  amgHtuenty  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
rdanw  a  clear  majority  qf  the  House  of 
Commons,  While  the  entire  constituency 
is  only  994,731, — ^thrxe  hitkdbed  and 

FOarV-OKE    MZMBERS    OUT    OF   658,   ARE 
ELECTED  BY  164,810  VOTERS  !" 

In  treating  of  the  actual  suffermg 
ind  degradation  resulting  from  so  many 
past  centuries  of  miseoverament  still 
continued  with  but  snght  mitigation, 
Hr.  Lester  divides  the  operative  classes 
into  the  Agricultural  and  the  Commer- 
dd  Laborers.  We  shall  give  such 
eitmcts  as  oar  limits  permit  from  his 
statementa  respecting  both : 

«  AGBictTLTvaAL  LABORERS.— Always 
choosing  to  substantiate  my  statements  by 
Enj^iib  authorities,  I  shall  open  this  sec* 


tion  with  a  few  words  from  the  West, 
minster  Review  for  January,  1842,  to  do 
away  with  the  false  impression  which  has 
been  so  common  in  the  United  States,  and 
into  the  belief  of  which,  so  many  English- 
men have  been  deluded ;  that  the  peasan- 
try of  England  are  '  the  happiest  peasan- 
try in  the  world  f  An  impression  which 
has  no  other  foundation  than  the  dreams 
of  the  poet,  or  the  false  representations 
of  oppressive  landlords. 

«  Says  the  Review, '  There  is  oota  step, 
but  simply  a  hand's-breadth  between  the 
condition  of  our  agricultural  laborers,  and 
pauperism !  For  although  the  labor  of  our 
parish  yards  and  Unions  is  more  de- 
pendent and  less  remunerated  than  that  of 
the  free  labor  of  those  who  keep  them- 
selves aloof  from  the  parish,  yet  such  is 
the  actual  condition  of  the  farming  men 
of  this  country,  to  say  nothing  of  Ireland, 
that  if  only  sickness  during  a  few  weeks 
assail  them,  or  they  lose  employment  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  they  have 
nothing  to  fkll  back  upon,  but  the  large 
district  receptacles  for  the  sick,  the  fam- 
ishing, and  the  infirm.  ,  .  Mis- 
ery everywhere  exists — vast  and  in- 
calculable misery  !  but  it  is  more  obvious, 
condensed,  palpitating,  and  fuller  of  in- 
terest to  a  mere  casual  observer,  in  the 
great  towns  and  cities,  than  in  the  fields, 
moors,  fens,  and  mountains  of  our  land. 
Misery  in  the  country  is  less  obvious  to 
the  pwasser-by,  to  the#  votary  of  pleasure 
and  dissipation,  and  even  to  the  man  of 
leisure  and  reflection :  but  it  is  not  the 
Jess  real.  The  cottagers  of  England,  once 
so  cheerful  and  gay,  are  melancholy  and 
mournful.  The  voice  of  singing  is  never 
heard  within  their  waUs.  Their  unhappy 
inmates  vegetate  on  potatoes  aad  hard 
dumplings,  and  keep  th^emselves  warm 
with  hot  water  poured  oyer  one  small 
teaspoonful  of  tea  that  biir«ly  colors  the 
water,  and  which  is  administered  to  the 
fretful  children  by  their  anxious  and  imr 
poverishcd  parents.' 

«  Soon  alter  the  *  anti-com-law  league  * 
was  organized,  a  new  spirit  of  inquiry 
into  the*  condition  of  the  people  was 
awakened.  This  resulted  in  so  thorough 
an  investigation,  and  in  the  accumulation 
of  facts  so  incontrovertible,  that  no  person 
who  has  any  reputation  for  accuracy  or 
intelligence  to  preserve,  will  risk  it  upon 
a  denial  of  the  terrible  truth — that  misery 
vast  and  iMalculabU  everywhere  prevails 
in  the  three  kingdoms;  and  that  the 
agricultural  laborers,  so  far  fVom  being 
exempt  from  the  general  distress,  have 
been  among  the  severest  sufferers. 

"  In  giving  an  account  of  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of 
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Devonaiiirey  the  garden  of  Eoglaad,  the 
editor  of  the  aati-eom  circular  says : — 
^We  inyite  particular  attention  to  the 
account  of  the  eondition  of  the  Deron- 
shire  peasantry,  given  in  this  number.  It 
appears  that  the  average  wages  paid  to 
the  laborers  who  till  the  soil  of  that 
garden  of  England^  are  under  eight  shil- 
Cngs  a  week  f  Tens  of  thousands  of  heads 
of  families  are  there  toiling  ibr  a  shilling 
or  fourteen  pence  a  day  each,  which, 
supposing  them  to  have  a  wife  and  three 
children,  will  not  be  more  than  eighteen- 
pence  a  head ; — less  by  sixpence  than  is 
allowed  for  the  subsistence  of  a  pauper  in 
the  Manchester  workhouse, — nay,  less 
than  is  paid  for  the  food  and  clothing  of 
the  criminals  confined  in  our  New  Bailey 
prison. !  Such  are  the  peasantry  of  beau- 
tiful Devonshire.  Truly  may  it  be  said 
of  that  county, — God  created  a  paradise, 
and  man  has  surrounded  it  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  misery,  and  peopled  it  with  the 
wretched  victims  of  selfish  legislation !' 

''In  putting  on  record  the  weekly  ex- 
penditure of  a  peasant's  family,  whose 
receipts  were  seven  shillings  a  week,  the 
writer  adds, '  the  account  subjoined  is  not , 
imaginative,  "being  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  an  honest  and  industrious  peasant,  liv- 
ing  and  working  in  the  parish  of  Tiverton. 
His  family  consists  of  himself,  his  wife, 
and  four  children, — ^the  ages  of  the  latter 
being  8<;ven,  six,  four,  and  two  years.' 
The  following  is  the  literal  account  given 
me  by  the  parties : 

•.  d. 

Kentof  tworoomBandfurden  .14 

One  p«ck  of  wheat  .  .      te.  o^. 

GrlndlDg 0     1* 

Barm 0     0} 

ft   s 

Half  a  bag  of  potatOM 9    6 

One  pound  of  Lard 0   7t 

CaDdlea     .........   o    i 

Soap •      ...   0    1 

Salt 0   0* 

Milk,  (seaMod),  six  pints       .      .      .      .   o  s 

7     0 

''  This  account  was  published  in  the 
Somerset  County  Gazette.  The  editor 
expressed  great  surprise  that  such  a  state 
of  things  prevailed  in  Devonshire,  and 
congratulated  the  peasantry  of  Somerset 
on  their  independence.  A  committee, 
however,  was  appointed  to  make  a  similar 
inquiry  into  their  condition.  In  reference 
to  it  the  editor  says: — 'At  the  Board  of 
Guardians  on  WalneMay,  however,  we 
received  painful  evidence  that  the  agri- 
cultural laborers  of  Somerset  are,  if  it  be 
possible,  worse  off  than  those  of  Devon- 
shire.   One  case  will  be  sufficient. 

'"A  woman  applied  for  relief  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  iU  health  of  herself  and 
chikiren,  and  the  certificate  of  the  medi- 


cal ofiicer  stated  her  to  be  suffering  fron^ 
want  of  sufficient  nourishment.  She  bore 
two  children  in  her  arms,  one  of  them 
having  inflamed  eyes.  The  case  was 
strictly  examined,  and  with  a  view  to  in- 
formation on  the  real  state  of  our  boasted 
peasantry — ^the  happy  children  of  the  soil 
— ^the  pride  of  onrland,  as  they  are  called 
by  poets  and  kndtords,  we  put  several 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  filled  us 
with  surprise.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  her  statement. 

"'Her  husband  is  a  farm  laborer, 
working  for  a  farmer  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Taunton.  Hit  wdge* 
are  seven  thiUinga  a  wuk  only,  with  an 
allowance  of  cider  for  himself.  We  as- 
certained that  these  were  the  wages  gen- 
erally given  by  the  farmers  in  this  vicin  ity 
The  family  consists  of  the  peasant,  his 
wife,  and  five  children  under  ten  years 
old.  The  fanner  sells  them  wheat,  not 
the  best,  but  still,  she  said,  very  good,  at 
eight  shillings  a  bushel.  She  bought  half 
a  bushel  a  week»  which  consumed  four 
shillings  out  of  the  seven.  She  paid 
eighteen  pence  a  week  for  house  rent ;  it 
cost  her  sixpence  a  week  for  grinding, 
baking  and  barm,  to  make  the  wheat  into 
bread ;  another  sixpence  was  consumed  in 
firing,  and  only  a  solitary  sixpence  was 
left  to  provide  the  family  with  the  luxury 
of  potatoes,  clothes,  and  other  necessa- 
ries, for  comforts  they  had  none.  And 
this  is  the  condition  of  the  English  la- 
borer.' 

"These,  and  similar  accounts  of  the 
peasantry  in  every  part  of  England,  were 
published  more  than  two  years  ago.  Since 
then  the  state  of  things  has  been  growing 
worse  and  worse  every  day.  The  price  of 
food  has  greatly  increased.  Commercial 
embarrassment  has  carried  a  distress 
hitherto  unknown  through  every  part  of 
the  country ;  and  the  most  undoubted  au- 
'  thorities.  Quarterly  Reviews,  Members  of 
Parliament,  London  and  Provincial  Jour- 
nals, have  all  confirmed  the  sad  truth, 
that  although  the  peasantry  have  been 
surrounded  by  overflowing  granaries,  yet 
'  those  that  till  the  earth  and  make  it  lovely 
and  fruitful  by  their  labors,  are  only  al- 
lowed the  slave's  share  of  the  many  bless- 
ings they  produce.' 

"  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  collieries.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  expressed 
the  belief  that  if  the  inquiry  was  extended 
to  the  peasantry,  they  would  be  found 
in  a  condition  no  better  than  that  of  the 

'SLAVES    IN  THE   COAL;  MINES :'    and     itt 

this  belief  several  noble  lords  concurred. 
"  I  might  crowd  facts  together  and  accu- 
mulate evidence,  but  the  case  would  he 
no  moce  strongly  made  f^  gf|ur  Repub- 
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Ueuk  traTellera  have  said  little  about  the 
eooditioa  of  the  poor  ia  Great  Britain 
of  any  class ;  mach  less  have  they  thought 
of  looking  for  distress  in  the  English  cot- 
tage. Little  has  been  known,  even  in 
England,  amoi^  the  higher  classes,  of  the 
agricultural  distress  until  recently,  and 
they  have  cared  still  less  than  they  knew. 
AH  hear  the  groan  of  the  Factory  opera- 
iives  who  are  congregated  in  dense  masses 
in  the  large  manufacturing  towns.  But 
Irom  the  scattered  and  isolated  position  of 
the  country  laborers,  their  sufferings  are 
lest  likely  to  be  inquired  into.  Poets  who 
Tegetate  in  Grub  street  attics  may  sing  of 
^vine-dad  cottages,''  and  Republican 
tourists,  who  struggle  to  gain  admittance 
to  aristocratic  circles  abroad,  (and  this 
is  no  difficult  matter  for  any  foreigner,) 
and  who  are  there  flattered,  not  only  out 
of  their  republicanism  but  their  humanity, 
may  say  a  thousand  soft  .things  of  Lords 
and  Ladies,  and  England  being  a  Paradise ; 
it  win  nevertheless  remain  true,  that 
'there  is  not  a  9iep  but  simply  a  hand'a- 
hreadih  between  the  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish agricultural  laborer    aad     pauper- 


•  We  have  extracted  the  more  co- 
piously from  the  pages  which  treat  of 
the  Agricultural  Laborers  in  England, 
because  the  general  fact  of  the  Factory 
distress  is  less  novel  to  most  of  our 
readers  than  the  equally  bad  condition 
of  these  "muzzled  oxen  that  tread  out 
the  com."  We  pass  over  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  Collieries,  the  ineffable 
horror  of  which  was  so  recently  brought 
up  to  the  liffht  of  day — with  only  an 
aUusioQ  to  the  remark  made  by  some 
of  the  most  sensible  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  oa  the  occasion  of  the 
Bill  for  their  reform,  which  erew  out  (^ 
these  revelations,  namely,  that  it  was 
questionable  whether  tnete  was  any 
humanity  in  going  any  further  than  a 
very  slight  modificaticm  of  some  of  the 
abuses  of  the  system*  as  they  were,  aAer 
all,  a  refuge  from  greater  evils  of  their 
starvation  above  ground. 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  of  the  Factory 
system,  though  we  have  not  been  able 
to  read  through  Mr.  Lester's  accumu- 
lation of  facts  and  evidence  in  relation 
to  their  destitution  and  degradation 
witl^out  the  most  sickeoins^  sensations. 
It  is  evident  that  veiy  litUe  good  has 
resulted  from  the  enactments  which 
were  adopted  in  1833,  after  the  cele- 
brated Report  of  the  Factory  Commis- 
sioners, to  regulate  the  abuses  of  the 


employment  of  Infant  Labor.  "  Our 
iactories,"  says  a  recent  numbec  of  an 
excellent  journal,  the  **  NonpConform- 
ist,"  ''are  daily  scenes,  even  now,  of 
hecatombs  of  youthful  victims,  sacri- 
ficed not  only  without  remorse,  but 
with  a  stoical  indifference,  to  which  it 
is  difficult,  we  should  imagine,  for  hu- 
man nature,  in  its  most  depraved  state, 
to  attain."  ''Thirty  thousand  chil- 
dren," says  the  Lond(Mi  Morning  Post, 
"  many  of  them  under  eight  years  of 
age,  ase  worked  in  cotton  factories 
even  now,  in  many  cases,  more  than 
twelve  hours  a  day.  Nay,  these  help- 
less creatures  are  compelled  (as  was 
fully  proved  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee)  to  walk  after  the  machin- 
ery/rom  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day. 
The  cruelties  proved,  by  irresistible  evi- 
dence, to  be  committed  on  these  help- 
less victims  of  our  gambliaff  sf  stem  of 
trade,  are  sufficient  to  chiH  the  blood 
of  every  person  possessed  of  tl^e  ordi- 
nary attriDUtes  or  humanity.^'  "  It  is 
a  monstrous  thing,"  says  the  Quarterly 
Review,  Dec,  184Q,  "to  behold  the 
condition,  moral  and  physical,  of  the 
juvenile  portion  of  our  operative  classes, 
more  especially  that  which  is  found  in 
the  crowded  lanes  and  courts  of  the 
larger  towns,  the  chamd-houses  of  our 
race.  .  .  .  Emerging  from  these  lairs 
of  filth  and  disorder,  the  young  work- 
ers,— 'rising  early,  and  late  takiuff 
rest*—^  forth  that  they  may  tou 
through  the>E/^«ent  sixteen,  nay  seven- 
teen relentless  hours,  in  sinxs  and 
abysses,  oftentimes  even  more  (tensive 
and  pernicious  than  the  holes  they  have 
quitted ;  enfeebled  in  health  and  exas- 
perated in  spirit,  having  neither  that 
repose  which  is  restorative  to  the  body, 
nor  that  precious  medicine  which  can 
alone  tranquillize  the  spul,  they  are 
forced  to  live  and  die  as  though  it  were 
the  interest  of  the  state  lo  make  them 
piffmies  in  strength  and  heathens  in 
religion.  Much  are  we  often  tempted 
to  imprecate  on  these  cities  the  curse 
of  Jericho  (Joshua  6,  xxvi.) ;  but  far 
better  is  it  for  us,  at  most  humble  dis- 
tance, to  imitate  those  gracious  and 
holy  tears  which  fell  oyer  the  pride 
and  covetousness  and  ignorance  of  J^ 
rusalem." 

Of  the  ignorance  and  demoralizatioB, 
the  necessaryr  accompaniments  of  the 
state  of  semi-starvation  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  English  operatiyes,  we 
need  not  speak.     The  proportion  of 
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them  is  extremely  small  who  possess, 
or  can  acquire,  even  the  humblest  rudi- 
ments of  education.  "The conclusion 
forced  upon  us  from  the  testimony  we 
have  adduced,*' writes  Mr.  Lester,  "is, 
that  among  the  working  classes,  which 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  not  more 
than  one  half,  so  far  as  direct  education 
is  concerned,  are  in  a  condition  very 
much  better  than  barbarians  !  "  And 
he  thus  closes  the  chapter  devoted  to 
this  branch  of  his  sad  subject : 

"  In  bringing  to  a  close  this  faint  but 
dreary  picture  of  the  woes  of  the  poor,  I 
again  ask  what  has  England  yet  done  for 
the  mast  of  her  slave  population  at  home  7 
She  has  been  experimenting  on  human 
suffering  for  a  thousand  years.  While  she 
has  made  her  commerce  and  wealth  eclipse 
that  of  Alexandria  and  Tyre—while  she 
has  extended  her  domain  over  continents, 
and  reared  an  empire  greater  than  that  of 
Rome — ^while  she  has  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  civilisation  in  the  earth — she  has  not 
yet  achieved  the  first  work  of  all  just  gov- 
ernments,— to  supply  the  lowest  physical 
wants  of  her  people.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  painful  to  contemplate  than  a 
famishing  population — it  is  a  population 
of  heathen  under  the  shadow  of  a  Chris- 
tian throne.'' 

However,  thank  heaven,  thiogs  are 
h&l  ripening  in  England  for  a  cbange 
of  all  this.  The  present  generation 
cannot  nass  away  without  beholding 
it  To  be  effectual,  the  change  must 
be  radical  and  thorough  indeed.  The 
Corn-Laws  must  be  the  first  thing  to  go 
— that  question  is  now  beyona  argu- 
ment. The  annual  burthen  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  National  Debt  must  be  the 
next.  Labor  must  be  relieved  from 
the  crushing  weight  of  that  tax.  In 
one  mode  or  another  it  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  accumulated  Property,  with  as 
little  hardship  as  possible  to  the  actual 
holders  of  the  funds,  especially  the  less 
wealthy  classes  of  them.  There  are  va- 
rious modes  in  which  this  can  be  done. 
Let  the  necessary  property  and  income 
taxes  increase,  pertiaps  largely,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rising  scale  of  wealth. 
Let  the  whole  wealth  of  the  three 
kingdoms  be  taxed  directly  to  any  ex- 
tent necessary  for  its  redemption.  La- 
bor, destitute  Labor,  would  not  suffer 


by  this,  though  there  would  needs  be 
some  considerable  transfers  of  wealth 
from    certain   classes   of  holders    to 
others.    The  Debt  need  not  be  repudi- 
ated ;  unrighteous  as  it  is,  let  it  be  naid ; 
or  at  least  the  compromise  might  be 
made  between  the  difierent  classes  of 
wealth,  by  the  payment  of  all  under  a 
certain  amount     Let  the  Establish- 
ment go  next,  and,  applying  its  pro- 
perty toward  the   extinction   of   the 
Debt,  let  the  various  forms  of  Religion, 
purified  and  renovated  by  the  process, 
find  the  support  which  in  this  country 
proves  so  ample,  in    the  Voluntary 
Principle.    And  let  the  enormous  bur- 
then of  the  support  of  the  splendor 
of  the  monarchy  and  its  attendant  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  great  military  establish- 
ments, with  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  little  drains  uponthejpub- 
lie  treasury,  growing  out  ot  the  official 
abuses  and   corruptions    incident    to 
them,  be  cast  off  by  the  only  means 
adequate  to  reach  tne  evil,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  simple,  easy,  and  cheap  re- 
publican form  of  government    All  this 
must  come  soon.    The  parts    of  the 
hu^e  fabric  of  the  English  system  are 
so  mseparably  united  together,  that  the 
fall  of  one  must  drag  down  all  the 
rest.    It  cannot  work  on  much  longer. 
The  dike  that  restrains  the  great  ocean 
force  of  the  roused  energies  of  the  Peo- 
ple is  fast  wearing  away.    As  soon  as 
one  single  breach  is  made,  the  whole 
will  soon  be  swept  away.    God  speed 
the  advent  of  the  day !— God  bless  the 
noble  men  en^ged  in  the  noble  work! 
By  a  coincidence  which  proves  the 
coincidence  of  sympathy  from  which 
it  proceeds,  we  have  received,  for  the 
same  Number  in  which  this  Article  ap- 
pears, from  one  of  the  truest  Poets  our 
country  has  produced,  some  fine  lines 
addressed  to  this  gallant  and  glorious 
band — the    Reformers    of    England. 
They  will  be  found  on  another  page ; 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  their 
concluding  verse,  with  the  warm  and 
earnest  adoption  both  of  their  exhorta- 
tion and  their  prayer : 

**  Press  on  I — and  we  who  may  not  share 

The  toil  or  glory  of  yonr  fight. 

May  ask,  at  least,  in  earnest  prayer, 

God's  blessing  on  the  Right ! " 
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ODE  FOR  NEW-YEAR'S-DAY. 

BY   GEa  H.  COLTON,  AX7THOR  OF   **  TECUMSEK." 

L  1. 

Habk  !    I  heard  a  mournful  sound, 

Deep  as  ocean's  groaning  surge ; 
Minds  are  wildly  wailing  round 

A  low,  funered  dirge ; 
And  spirit  yoices  meet  my  ear  * 

With  solenm  sadness  and  appalling  fear ! 
What  can  it  be  doth  thus  my  soul  affright, 
And  startle  e'en  the  slumbering  Night  f 
It  seems  with  sullen  roar  Oblivion's  wave 
Rolling  o'er  nations  dead  and  Nature  in  her  grave ! 

I.  2. 

Lol  a  haggard  spectre  train, 

Wild  and  shadowy  shai)es  appear. 
Bearing  on  with  wonil  plain 

A  corse  and  sable  bier ; 
Disease,  and  Pain,  and  Penury, 
And  Melancholy  of  the  tearful  eye, 
Friendship  with  altered  brow,  and  baffled  Guile, 
Remorse,  that  ne'er  was  seen  to  smile. 
Envy,  Mistrust,  wan  Grief,  and  wasted  Care, 
And  Disappointment  sad,  and  suicide  Despair. 

I.  3. 
*' Wearily,  0,  wearily," 

(The  mournful  chant  was  said), 
**  We  bear  thy  clay-cold  corse,  O  Year,  along : 

Thy  children  all  are  dead ; 
One  b]r  one  we  saw  them  die. 
And  join  the  Past's  innumerable  throng. 
Thy  faithful  followers  we  have  been, 

Ever  wasting  hapless  Man, 

Whose  ioyless  lite  is  shortened  to  a  span, 
Tracking  Ids  weary  steps  through  each  dark  scene. 
Childhood,  and  Youth,  and  withered  Age, 

On  each  and  all  we  aye  attend, 
^ill  reaching  life's  last  dusty  stage. 
The  pilgrim  hails  e'en  tyrant  Death  a  friend, 
•Smiles  at  the  icy  touch,  and  joyeth  at  his  end. 

IL  1. 

**  Sisters,  brothers,  slowly  bear 

To  his  grave  the  perished  Year, 
Wailing  to  the  darkened  air 

A  dirffe  above  his  bier. 
Around  him  flitting,  faded  Hours, 
Scatter  upon  his  corse  pale,  withered  flowers; 
For  he  is  hasting  to  that  dim  domain, 
Whence  he  may  ne'er  return  again, 

The  Past, — into  that  peopled  Solitude,  '^OjOqIc 

The  voiceless,  shadowy  ^rong,  the  years  beyond  the  Flood;  o 
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11.  2. 

"  Ever  with  the  perishing  years 

From  the  eartn  man's  race  decay, 
Journeying  on  in  dust  and  tears, 

Of  Time  and  Death  the  prey ! 
Ours  is  the  joy  to  see  them  iall, 
To  wrap  them  in  the  winding-sheet  and  pall, 
And  hearing  their  cold  forms,  like  thine,  along, 
With  mockery  of  mourning  sons, 
Whelm  them  at  last  'neath  dark  Oblivion's  main, 
Whence  they  and  thou,  O  Year,  shall  never  wake  again !" 

II.  3. 

Merrily,  0,  merrily. 

Arose  another  strain. 
As  this  strange  company  did  disappear; 

And  lo !  a  joyous  train 
Passed  before  my  wondering  eye« 
Bearing  in  lifted  arms  the  infant  Year. 
Pleasure,  and  Youth,  and  laughing  Love, 

Hand  in  hand  with  Joy  and  Mirth, 

And  star-eyed  Hope,  that  ever  looks  from  earth, 
And  radiant  Fancy  m  light  measure  move. 
On  silken  wings  tne  blooming  Hours 

Hovered  above  the  sleeping  child, 
Dispensing  fairest,  freshest  flowers, 

until  the  boy  awoke,  and  waking  smiled, 

To  hear  this  rising  strain,  so  solemn,  sweet,  and  wild. 


m.  1. 

''  See  the  golden  Mom  arise. 

Where  the  first  fiiint  streaks  appear^ 
Climbing  up  the  dewy  skies 

To  hail  the  new-bom  Year ! 
Attendants  of  the  princely  boy^ 
We  bring  man's  wasted  race  sweet  peace  and  joy. 
While  flee  yon  ghastly  train  with  gloomy  Night 
Before  us  and  the  dawning  light. 
Raise  we  on  high  the  joyous  natal  lay. 
And  bear  the  new-bom  King  to  meet  the  early  day. 

in.  2. 

"  See  the  star  of  Bethlehem 

Up  the  burning  east  ascend ! 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim 

Upon  its  course  attend ! 
Away,  away  the  shadows  roll. 
That  hopeless  darkened  erst  the  human  soul. 
As  its  bright  beams  on  that  mean  mansion  shine, 
Where  lowly  sleeps  the  Child  Divine. 
*  P^ce,  peace  to  men !'  the  hearenly  voices  sing,     jOOqIc 
And  /  peace,  good  will  to  men !'  the  heavenly  arches  ringT 
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UI.  3. 
"  Cheerilv,  then,  cheerily, 

0  child  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 
Bear  thou  the  lot  that  is  appointed  here  ; 

Grateful  for  bounty  given, 
O'er  thv  sorrows  weep  nor  siffh, 
Bat  welcome  with  sweet  smiles  the  new-born  Year. 
For  Earth  is  always  beautiful, 

In  her  every  hue  and  form ; 

Enrobed  in  sunshine,  or  begirt  with  stonn, 
Still,  ever  still  the  Earth  is  beautiful. 
However  roll  Time's  restless  wave, 

Yield  not,  0  man,  thy  soul  to  gloom, 
Nor  deem  thy  resting-place  the  grave, 

JBut  watchmg  Bethlehem's  star  beyond  the  tomb, 

Hope  for  immortal  life  and  never-niding  bloom !" 

New  Haven, 


TO  THE  REFORMERS  OF  ENGLAND.* 

■  BY  JOHN  O.  WHITTIER. 

God  bless  ye,  brothers ! — ^In  the  fig:ht 
Ye're  waging  now,  ye  cannot  &il. 

For  better  is  your  sense  of  ri^t 
Than  kingcraft's  triple  mail. 

Than  tyiant's  law  or  bigot's  ban 
More  mighty  is  your  simplest  word ; 

The  free  heart  of  an  honest  man 
Than  crosier  or  the  sword. 

Go—let  your  bloated  Church  rehearse 
The  lesson  it  has  learned  so  well ; 

It  mores  not  with  its  prayer  or  corse 
The  gates  of  Heaven  or  hell. 

Let  the  State  scaffold  rise  again — 
Did  Freedom  die  when  Russell  died  ? 

Foraet  ye  how  the  blood  of  Vane 
From  earth's  green  bosom  cried  ? 


*  The  present  struggle  in  Great  Britain  between  the  People  and  the  Aristocracy — 
Wtween  liberal,  republican  principles  and  class  legislation — ^has  not  attracted  that 
Botiee  in  this  eoimtry  whieh  the  important  interests  staked  upon  its  issue  would  seem 
to  daim  at  the  hands  of  American  democracy.  The  formatifm  of  the  National  Com- 
plete Suffirage  Assodation-^edged  to  universal  suffirage  and  annual  parliaments—at 
tlie  head  of  which  stands  Joseph  SrtrBGE,  the  eminent  <^  Quaker  Chartist  of  Birming- 
lain,''  has  had  the  effect  of  uniting  the  middle  and  working  classes  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  inducing  the  liberal  electors  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
diifranflhised  class.  Among  tiiose  who  are  directly  or  indirectiy  connected  with  this 
movement  are  Lord  Brougham,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Dr.  Bowring,  M  J*.,  Shennan  Craw- 
Hird,  M.P.,  CoL  Thompson,  Feargus  O'Conner,  and  T.  8,  Dxuicombe,  MJP.  A  na- 
tioai]  eonfoence  of  delegates  has  been  invited  to  meet  at  Binningham  on  the  27th  of 
l^eeonber  to  prepare  a  bill  for  complete  suffrage,  and  thfi  other  points  of  the  Charter^ 
to  be  sahmitted  to  Parliament.  J.  6.  W. 
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The  great  hearts  of  yoor  oldeD  time 

Are  beating  with  you,  full  aod  strong ; 
All  holy  memories  and  sublime 

And  glorious  round  ye  throng. 

The  bluff,  bold  men  of  Runnymead 

Are  with  ye  siill  in  times  like  these ; 
The  shades  of  England's  mighty  dead. 

Your  cloud  of  wimesses ! 

The  truths  ye  urge  are  home  abroad 

By  every  wind  and  every  tide ; 
The  voice  of  Nature  and  of  God 

Speaks  out  upoa  your  side. 

The  weapons  which  your  hands  have  found 
Are  those  which  Heaven  itself  has  wrought^ 

Light,  Truth,  and  Love  ;---your  battle-ground 
The  free,  broad  field  of  Thought. 

No  partial,  selfish  purpose  breaks 

The  simple  beauty  of  your  plan, 
Nor  lie  from  throne  or  altar  shakes 

Your  steady  faith  m  man. 

The  languid  poise  of  England  starts 
And  bounds  beneath  your  words  of  power ; 

The  beating  of  her  million  hearts 
Is  with  you  at  this  homr ! 

And  Thou  who,  with  undoubting  eye, 
Through  present  cloud  and  gathering  storm 

Canst  see  the  span  of  Freedom's  sky 
And  sunshine  soft  and  warm, — 

Oh,  pure  Reformer  I— not  in  vain 

Thy  generous  trust  in  human  kind; 
The  good  which  Uoodshed  could  not  gain. 

Thy  peaceful  zeal  alndl  find. 

Press  on! — the  triumph  shall  be  won 

Of  oonunon  rights  and  eqval  laws. 
The  glorious  dream  of  Harrington, 

And  Sidney's  Good  Old  Cause. 

Blessing  the  Cotter  and  the  Crorwn, 

Sweetening  worn  Labor's  bitter  cvp  ; 
And,  pluckinff  not  the  highest  down. 

Lifting  the  lowest  mp, 

Press  on ! — and  we  who  mtij  not  share 

The  Xmi  or  glory  of  your  nght. 
May  aak,  at  least,  in  earnest  prayer, 

God's  bleaaing  on  the  Right ! 
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THE  LAST  DESMONDS ; 

OR^  THE     GRAVES     OF     A     HOUSEHOLD. 
BT   THK  AUTHOB  OF  **  THS  B&OTHSRS,"  **  CBOMWEL V  **  RINGWOOD  THE  ROVXR/'  JtC* 


Fa&  off  in  the  extreme  west  of  Ireland^ 
there  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  on  the 
SQinmit   of   a   huffe   weather-beaten 
rock  which  overiooks  the  raster  billows 
of  the  wild  Atlantic^  the  ruins  of  a 
huge   baronial   castle.    Nothing   can 
possibly  be  conceived  more  grands  or 
at  the  same  time  more  desolate  and 
awfid,  than  the  site  of  those  stem  pin- 
nacles and  battlements,  frowning  above 
the  barren  waste  of  waters, — the  bare 
and  herbless  granite  of  the  cliffs,  the 
very  base  of  which  was  lashed,  at  all 
times  and  tides,  by  the  incessant  surf 
that  rolled  in,  all  vnbroken  and  un- 
checked* with  the  full  sweep  of  thrice 
a  thousand  miles,  from  the  shores  of 
the  western  world — the  huge  black 
reefs  and   isolated  boulders  showing 
their  inaccessiUe  bald  headsy  perpetu- 
aUy  moist   and   dripping,   amid  the 
yeesC  of  waves — the  total  absence  of 
all  vegetation,  eren  the  stunted  ling  and 
hardy  lichens   refusing  to  exist  in  a 
mot  so  exposed  to  the  ungenial  blasts 
that  howled  so  bieak  and  cutting  over 
the  restless  ocean — the  dissonant  and 
niercing  clangor  of  the  sea-fowl  which 
had  their  roosts  and  nesting  places  by 
myriads  in  the  crevices  and  caverns  of 
the  castle  rock — the  very  loneliness  of 
those  onfrequented  waters  aevoss  which 
rarely— almost  never — were  seen   to 
glide  the   sails   of   merchantman  or 
crtfiser,  save  when  the  irresistible  rage 
of  the  shriekuu:   storm  swept  them, 
imploring  aid  all  fruitlessly  by  minute 
gons,  unbcard  amid  the  thunder  of  the 
waves,  to  certain  and  inevitable  ship- 
wreck— aU  was  most  solitar^^  stem, 
and  savage,  but  in  its  very  sohtudeand 
sternness   how  wondrous,   how  sub- 
limely beautiful!    For  miles  around 
the  castle  stretched  bleak  and  treeless 
hiUs,  oovered^with  ragged  heather,  and 
fero*  and  stunted  grasses,  alternating 
with  level  tracts  of  treacherons  black 
bog  and  green  morasses;  but  nsothinff 
that  deKrved  the  name  of  tree  tooK 
root  in  tb»t  cold  soil,  or  sheltered  those 
wide  wastes  from  the  sween  of  the 


western  gales^  Here  and  there,  it  ii 
true,  on  the  eastern  brow  of  some 
cragsy  hill,  a  few  short  ragged  firs, 
gnarled  and  distorted  and  staghomed, 
grown  grey  with  age  ere  they  had 
reached  a  fourth  part  of  their  natural 
staturcy  mixed  with  dwarf  junipers  and 
patches  of  low  furze,  broke  the  monoto- 
nous expanse  of  waving  fem  and  heath ; 
while  yet  more  rarely,  in  some  secluded  \ 
goTsef  sheltered  by  over-topping  moors, 
and  watered  by  a  mountain  torrent,  a 
scattered  growth  of  birch  and  elders» 
with  now  and  then  a  mountain  ash 
or  aspen,  offered  a  grateful  covert  to 
the  shy  woodcock,  when  October 
brought  him  from  his  Norwegian  fast- 
nesses to  haunts  less  rigorous  and 
frozen. 

To  this  bleak  4>ieture  there  was, 
however/  one  exception — a  deep  and 
narrow  valley,  scarce  more  indeed 
than  a  ravine,  which  lav  close  to  the 
landward  of  the  castle  rock,- and  isolated 
it,  save  at  one  narrow  point,  from  the 
mainland.  Through  this  sequestered 
glen,  completely  shut  off  as  it  was, 
and  embayed  from  every  wind  of 
heaven,  a  clear  bright  trout  stream 
came  dancing  down,  eter  with  merry 
music,  over  its  pebbly  bed,  to  add  its 
Boste  of  tribute  to  the  vast  treasury  of 
ocean,  sweeping  from  side  to  side  oi 
the  dell  in  eccentric  curves,  and  leaving 
in  each  bend  and  angle  of  its  course, 
plats  of  the  greenest  turf  that  ever 
wooed  the  feet  of  the  wild  elves  and 
fays  that  so  abound  in  the  romantic 
creed  of  Erin.  Hercy  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  tail  ffrey  rock,  grew  many 
a  tall  and  stately  timber  tree,— ash, 
sycamore,  elm,  aoMi  linden;  yet  so 
deep  was  the  gorge,  and  so  narrow, 
that,  except  when  you  stood  on  the 
castle  plattorm  looking  directly  down 
into  the  deft  at  your  feet,  the  eye 
pased  over  it  unnoticed,  its  rich  fresh 
verdvrre  adding  nothing  to  the  Meak 
desert  in  the  midst  of  which  it  formed 
one  green  oasis.  Still  higher  up  this 
vallev — ^which,  as  you  ascended  it  from 
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its  mouth  to  the  southward  of  the 
castle,  after  almost  endrclioff  the  crag, 
and  approaching  so  near  to  the  sea  that 
it  was  only  hindered  there  from  falling 
into  it  by  the  neck  of  cliffs  three  hun* 
dred  feet  in  height  joining  the  promon- 
tory to  the  main,  turned  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  eastward — you  came  to  a 
thick  grove  of  jew  trees,  immense  in 
the  spread  of  their  black  tufted  branches, 
and  of  an  age,  as  it  was  said,  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Castle-on-the 
Crag.  These  singular  and  gloomy 
trees  surrounded  with  their  wall  of 
ever-during  shade  a  small  space  nearly 
semicircular,  which  had  been  used 
from  time  immemorial  as  a  place  of 
sepulture  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
castle,  so  long  as  such  there  were,  and 
afterward  for  the  sparse  population  of 
that  wild  barouv.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  little  amphitheatre,  above  which 
the  glen  degenerates  into  a  mere 
ravine  not  above  ten  feet  wide,  there 
stands  a  little  chapel,  with  its  stone 
eross  above  the  ivy-mantled  belfry,  and 
its  sacred  well,  covered  by  a  wrought 
arch  d"  sothic  stone- work  at  the  right 
hand  of  its  low  portal.  This  little 
place  of  worship  was,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  when  the  proud  castle 
was  already  mouldering  in  slow  decay, 
kept  in  repair  and  clean  and  perfect; 
and,  though  its  doors  stood  ever  open, 
the  candies  were  never  wantine  at  the 
shrine,  nor  holy  water  in  the  font  be- 
side the  entrance,  nor  flowers  before 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin.  The  ^ves 
in  the  wild  burial  ground  without 
were  few  and  humble,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  the  long  low  green 
mounds,  unmarked  by  any  headstone, 
which  indicate  the  last  homes  of  the 
poor  and  nameless.  To  this,  however, 
there  were  a  few  exceptions;  for  dose 
beneath  the  eaves  of  the  chapel  stood 
four  or  five  tall  headstones,  all  over- 
crown  with  moss  and  lichens,  but  still 
displaying  the  remains  of  much  rich  and 
elaborate  carving,  and  hard  by  these 
two  larse  square  monuments,  the 
krger  of  which  bore  upon  its  cover 
two  full  length  effigies — one  of  an 
armed  knight,  with  his  mail  hood  on 
his  head,  and  his  heater-shaped  shield 
slung  about  his  neck,  and  iiis  hands 
folded  on  the  pommel  of  his  crossletted 
sword,  and  his  legs,  clad  in  mail  hose 
and  spurs  of  knighthood,  crossed  one 
above  the  other  to  denote  how  he  had 
wvred    in  Palestine    to  win   from 


Paynim  hands  the  tomb  of  the  Re> 
deemer,— the  other,  a  fiur  lady  in  robe 
of  difnity,  and  coif,  and  wimple,  with. 
her  hands  joined  in  prayer  upon  her 
bosom.  The  lid  of  the  other  tomb 
displayed,  in  the  sculpture  of  an  age 
somewhat  older  and  semi-barbarous, 
the  figure  of  a  mitred  abbot  with 
scapulaiy,  beads  and  crosier,  and  an 
inscription,  which  had  been  renewed 
by  some  pious  hand  from  age  to  age, 
and  miffht  be  still  decyphered^"  (&!• 
fridus  Desmond,  abbas  mitratus,  csbsiib 
a  Danis,  1143."  At  a  short  distance 
from  these  relics  of  remote  antiquity, 
under  the  shadow  of  one,  the  noblest, 
of  the  yew  trees,  were  two  large  new- 
made  graves,  not  yet  adorned  by  any 
tomb  or  headstone,  but  surrounded  by 
a  rude  railing  of  vnbarked  sapiiogB; 
while  opposite  to  these,  on  the  otner 
side  of  the  cemetery,  were  eight  or  ten 
carved  monuments,  of  different  ages 
and  various  sculptured  forms,  all  beai^ 
ing  the  high  name  of  Desmond. 

It  was  about  two  months  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  the  B<^e  had 
ended  the  last  hopes  of  the  worst  and 
weakest  of  the  Stuarts,  and  rendered 
hundreds  of  the  most  noble  gentlemen 
of  Ireland  houseless  and  nameless  fu- 
gitives, when  on  a  dark  and  lowering 
night  two  persons  might  have  been 
seen,  had  there  been  any  there  to 
watch  them,  making  their  way  up  the 
glen  I  have  descnbed,  toward  the 
lonelv  chapel.  One  of  these  was  an 
elderly  man,  with  hair  almost  entireij- 
white,  but  hale  and  vigorous  still, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  plain  Black  clothes 
with  silk  stockings  and  larffe  buckles 
in  his  low-heeled  shoes.  He  wore  do 
sword,  although  that  was  a  period 
when  every  personage  who  had  the 
smallest  daim  to  rank  or  gentle  blood 
would  as  soon  have  been  seen  abroad 
without  his  hat,  as  without  that  append- 
age so  necessary  to  a  gentleman.  This, 
and  the  plain  cravat  of  snow-white 
cambric,  with  something  grave  and 
precise  in  the  cut  of  his  garments,  and 
vet  more  something  singularly  venera- 
ble and  benignant  in  the  expression  of 
his  features  and  the  whole  air  and  car^ 
riageof  his  person,  would  have  gone 
fiir  10  lead  to  the  opinion  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  clerical  professioo, 
even  had  the  first  words  of  his  compa- 
nion not  set  the  matter  beyond  daabu 
The  other  was  a  stronger,  taller  man^ 
though  still  in  the  earliest  prime  ef 
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foaihfiil  manhood,  not  aUogether  ha^ 
nted  as  a  soldier  of  that  day— for  that 
waa  still  the  dajr  of  corslet  and  cui- 
laas  glitteriDg  wilh  boroished  steel; 
bac  still  with  enough  in  his  garb  to 
denote  one  to  whom  military  service 
was  nothing  foreign  or  unknown, 
although  it  mi^ht  not  be  perhaps  his 
reeular  profession.  He  wore  the  col- 
lauess  broad-skirted  coat  of  the  period, 
of  a  deep  mazarme  blue  color,  splod- 
didly  Istced  with  gold;  the  sleeves, 
which  terminated  midway  between  the 
elbow  and  the  wrist,  were  decorated 
by  a  fall  of  Mechlin  lace  nearly  a  foot 
in  breadth,  as  well  as  the  ends  of  his 
cravat  and  all  the  bosom  of  his  shirt. 
His  shoulders  were  adorned,  in  place 
of  the  modern  epaulet,  by  knots  of 
crinoson  ribbon;  and  a  silken  scarf  of 
the  same  tint  crossed  his  right  breast, 
and  supported  his  long  basket-hilted 
rapier.  His  breeches  Were  of  white 
doeskin,  but  a  small  part  of  these  alone 
was  visible,  for  his  high  horseman's 
boots,  polished  until  mey  shone  as 
bright  as  metal,  extended  to  his  mid 
thigh;  and  with  the  addition  of  a  low 
brcAd-brimmed  hat,  the  crown  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  white  feathers, 
completed  the  attire  of  a  cavalier  of 
1688. 

This  gallantly  dressed  person  was, 
as  I  have  alr^y  observed,  young, 
vifforoualy  built,  and  of  a  stature 
wnich,  though  decidedly  above  the 
middle  height  of  men,  was  of  such  per- 
fect symmetry  that  it  was  not  till  you 
compared  him  with  others,  that  you 
discovered  how  large  and  muscular 
were  all  his  limbs,  and  how  much 
the^  promised  both  of  strength  and 
activity.  His  features  were,  moreover, 
uncommonly  well  cut  and  handsome, 
with  a  bright  clear  blue  eye,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  rich  cbesmut-colored  nair 
ftUing  in  heavy  curls  over  his  neck  and 
shoulders.  His  carriage  was  erect, 
though  easy  and  full  of  natural  grace, 
but  there  was  something  in  his  gait 
and  bearing  that  told  a  tale  of  heavy 
grief  weighing  upon  the  heart  with  its 
stem  icy  burthen ;  and  a  dark  cloud  of 
cheerless  gloom  was  spread  over  his 
fine  lineaments,  like  a  broad  shadow 
bbtiing  out  the  gleamy  lights,  and  flat- 
tsoing  all  the  salient  points  of  a  siinnv 
hmdacape.  His  voice,  too,  as  he  ad- 
dressed his  aged  friend,  was  full  of 
nmethiog  more  than  melancholy,  for 
it  was  hdllow  and  ahnost  unnaturally 


deep,  and  it  came  forth  from  his  Una  with 
a  cold  impassive  flow,  as  if  ne  had 
endured  so  much  of  evil  that  he  had 
become  hardened  to  it,  and  not  only 
hardened,  but  reckless,  and  beyond  the 
fear  of  being  wounded  bv  anything 
external  that  could  in  possibility  befall 
him;  and  yet  it  was  as  musical  a 
voice  as  ever  was  accompanied  by  harp 
or  cittern,  and  it  was  not  long  since 
that  it  had  resounded  first  and  gayest 
in  every  scene  of  minstrelsy  and  mirth, 
that  its  rich  ringing  laugh  had  been 
remarkable  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand. 
The  first  words  which  he  uttered,  after 
a  long  and  gloomy  silence,  were  on  the 
subject  that  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoi^^hts: 

''Sad,  father,  sad  indeed,  are  all 
these  tidines  you  have  given  me — most 
terrible  and  sad— when  the  best  news 
of  all  is  banishment  and  confiscation ; 
and  thence,  through  all  the  catalogue 
of  ills,  to  fire-raising,  death  and  desola- 
tion. Nothing  indeed  but  honor  left  to 
us.  My  fiftther,  slain  on  his  own  hearth* 
stone  by  these  curst  heretic  marauders— 
m^  mother,  dead  of  a  broken  heart  so 
quickly — ^brothers  and  sister  fled  I 
know  not  whither,  never  perhaps  to 
meet  me  any  more — myself  a  branded 
outlaw,  whom,  like  the  grey  wolf  on 
the  hill,  any  man  may  kill  for  his  skin, 
with  a  price  on  my  head ;  but,  blessed 
be  the  saints  for  all  things,  with  no 
blot  on  my  name !  Is  not  this,  father, 
enough  to  make  a  bolder  and  a  better 
man  than  I  despair,  even  of  help  from 
heaven  ?" 

"  No,  my  son,  no !  God  of  his  grace 
forbid !"  replied  the  priest,  for  sucn  in- 
deed he  was.  "  Heaven  tries  us  oft 
for  our  improvement,  and  punishes  us 
sometimes — ^not  men  alone,  nor  even 
kings,  but  realms  and  nations — for 
sins  against  its  majesty ;  and  of  all 
these,  there  is  none  greater  than  lack 
of  faith  in  Him  in  the  breath  of 
whose  nostrils  is  the  life  of  all  human- 
ity, the  fate  of  the  universe  in  the 
hollow  of  whose  hand!  No,  no,  my 
son,  despair  not!  when  he  hath  cha^- 
tened  enough  his  peoj^le,  and  they  have 
bowed  them  in  submission  to  his  judg- 
ments, he  will  ref)ent  him  of  his  indig- 
nation, and  turn  his  face  away  from  us 
no  longer.  Despair  is  but  rebellion 
against  Him  whose  mercy  is  for  ever 
and  for  ever,  and  the  abundance  of 
whose  grace  cannot  be  meted  by  the 
measurement  of  man.    Remember  that 
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it  18  whom  he  loveth  that  he  chasteo'^ 
eth  the  sorest ;  bow,  therefore,  to  his 
rod  in  meekness  and  humility,  and  be 
sure  that  although  thousinnest  against 
him  even  to  seventy  times  seven,  he 
will  not  crush  thee  utterly,  nor  make 
thy  burthen  heavier  than  thou  mayst 
bear  and  live.  Was  it  not  his  anointed 
king  that  said,  'I have  been  young, 
and  now  am  old ;  yet  have  I  not  seen 
the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed 
begging  their  bread?'  Arm  thyself, 
then,  my  son,  with  the  shield  of  long- 
8uffering[  and  faith,  and  bless  the  hand 
that  smites  thee;  for  what  art  thou, 
that  the  Most  Highest  should  hold 
back  his  rieht  hand  from  judgment  for 
thy  sake,  tnat  endurest  at  the  best  but 
for  a  day  ?  or  what  have  been  thy  sor- 
rows and  thy  sufferings  to  His,  who 
died  on  that  accursed  tree,  that  thou 


indeed,  as  well  nigh  to  overpower 
all  its  native  buoyancy.  It  was 
especially  the  hope  of  learning  some- 
thmg  from  you  concerning  those  be- 
loved ones,  that  brought  me  hither, 
through  dangers  quite  innumerable* 
coupled  to  the  desire  of  looking  once 
more  on  the  graves  of  those  who  cave 
me  birth,  before  I  quit  the  land  cm  my 
nativity  for  ever.  Since  sure  I  am,  that 
I  indeed  depart,  never  to  look  agaia 
upon  these  old  familiar  places;  never 
to  hear  the  deep  roar  of  the  lashing 
surf  on  these  black  rocks— a  stem  and 
fearful  note  to  others,  but  dear  to  me 
as  the  sweet  luUabv  that  soothed  my 
infancy  to  slumber." 

'<  Nay !  nay !  why  cling  to  so  sad 
fancies?"  the  old  man  made  reply. 
**  I  doubt  not  but  good  times  will  yet 
return  to  this  distracted  island,  when 


among  the  rest   should  live  and  not    our  king  shall  enjoy  his  own  again,  and 
^*  **"  the  usurper  be  dnven  forth  from  the 

land  which  soon  must  sicken  of  his 
cold  foreign  yoke,  and  dull,  relentless 
policy:— when  our  church  shall  collect 
Its  scattered  sons,  even  as  a  hen  gath- 
ereth  its  little  ones  under  its  guardian 
wings— when  all  this  tyranny,  to 
which  it  seemeth  good  to  the  Most 
High  now  for  our  transgressions  to 
subject  us,  shall  pass  away  for  ever, 
and  liberty,  and  peace*  and  true  religion, 
light  up  their  blessed  beacons  through 


die?" 

"  Aye,  father,"  answered  the  young 
man,  *'  but  I  have  heard  that  even  He, 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  prayed  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  that  that  cup 
might  be  removed  fVom  him." 

"  True;  but  he  added  to  his  prayer," 
returned  the  nriest,  crossing  himself  as 
bespoke,  '"Nevertheless not  my  will, 
but  thine,  be  done;*  and  so  mayst  thou 

Eray,  too,  my  son ;  and  if  He  listeth, 
e  will  remove  it  from  you.    Never- 


theless, if  it  seem  not  good  unto  Him    a  regenerated  land,  to  guide  a  happy 
60  to  deal  with  you,  forget  not  that    people  to  their  enfranchised  homes !" 
''  '    ^  "Amen!"  said  the  young  soldier, 

very  solemnly,  "Amen!  and  may  it 


even  from  that  Holy  One  the  cup  was 
not  removed ;  and  that  the.  will,  which 
was  done,  was  the  will  of  the  Father 
that  is  in  heaven.  But  thou  mayst 
pray,  my  son — O !  I  would  have  thee 
to  pray  always;  and  I  too  will  pray 


be  so  very  shortly — but  mark  me, 
father,  when  that  time  come,  if  it  shall 
come  indeed,  it  will  find  meat  rest  and 
in  a  foreign  grave."    These,"  and  he 


with  you,  and  pray  for  you,  and  it  may    pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  newly 
be  the  glorious  samts  will  join  in  our    made  graves  of  his  parents,  into  sight 


petition ;  so  be  of  good  cheer,  ray  dear 
son,  and  above  all,  despair  not." 

"  Well,  father,"  answered  the  young 
man,  "  despair  is  not  the  fault  either 
of  our  countrymen  in  general,  or  of  my 
race  in  particular ;  nor  do  I  think  my- 
self more  subject  to  despondency  than 
others.    Were  I  alone  in  the  world 


of  whFch  he  had  just  come — **  these 
are  the  last  sepulchres  that  shall  be 
dug  through  the  green  sod  of  Erin,  for 
any  of  the  race  of  Desmond.  We 
who  have  now  survived  this  ruin,  may 
flourish  or  may  wither— may  rise  in 
fortunes  till  we  mate  with  the  highest, 
or  may  sink  to  be  humbler  than  the 


with  my  good  sword,  and  the  Duke  of  humblest ;  but  flourishing  or  fading  we 

Berwick's  commendation  to  the  Great  bhall  live  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  high  or 

King  of  France,  I  should  fear  nothing  lowly  in  estate,  when  dead,  we  shall 

but  that  I  could  hew  myself  a  path  lie  in  foreign  graves.    It  was  foretold 

through  the  world  with  the  best  of  in  Padua,  to  my  great-grandsire,  that 

them ;  but  I  confess  that  the  uncer-  the  third  generation  after  him  should 

tainty   what  fate  may  befall  my  bro-  be  the    last  whose  bones  should  be 

then  and  my  sister,  weighs  heavily  collected  to  the  graves  of  their  foie- 

indeed    upon    my    spirit— so   mucn  fiithers»f-should  be  the  last  o'er  whose 
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decease  the  spirit  of  oar  hoase  shoald 
keen  and  wring  its  hands,  released 
thereafter  from  the  loyalty  of  its  im- 
mortal sorrow." 

"Fables!   my  son — mere  fables!** 
the  priest  answered,  "  which  it  is  idle, 
and  DOt  idle  only,  but  ruinous  to  the 
^  soul,  to  believe  or  hearken  to !" 

"  Be  it  so,  father,"  answered  Gerald 
Desmond,  '* but,  Irish  I  was  born! — 
Irish  in  all  my  thoughts,  and  hopes, 
and  creed,  and  superstition,  and  Irish 
I  shall  die,  be  sure  of  it !  It  cannot 
but  be  hHnnless,  my  belief,  if  it  be. 
idle ;  for  it  detracts  nothing  from  the 
power  or  majesty,  or  mercy  of  Him 
who  rules  the  universe,  nor  does  it  rob 
me  of  one  particle  of  my  trust  in  Him 
who  alone  can  save.  But  to  our  duty, 
father ;  let  me  join  with  you  in  the 
celebration  of  the  last  mass  I  shall 
hear  in  the  land  of  my  ancestors.'* 

The  priest  made  no  reply,  but  enter- 
ing the  chapel,  instantly  set  himself  to 
prepare  for  the  performance  of  those 
sacred  rites  over    the  graves  of.  his 
departed  friends,  which  are  so  grateful 
to  the  suiviving  relatives  in  countries 
of  the  Romish  faith.    Sadly  upon  the 
damp  turf  kneeled  the  youthful  soldier, 
beside  the  low  green  mounds  which 
covered  all  the  mortal  part  of  a  respect- 
ed father,   of  a    beloved — oh !   bow 
devotedly  beloved  and  how  Ions  unfor- 
gotten — mother,  and  watered  tne  rank 
grass  with  bitter  tears,  while  the  good 
priest  solemnly  performed  the  sacred 
service.    Darkness  had  fallen  on  the 
lonely  glen,  and  the  pale  moon  had 
risen;  although  her  light   was  con- 
stantly obstructed  by  the  fast-driving 
clouds,  through  which  she  waded,  as 
they  swept  blackly  in  from  the  horizon, 
over  the  stormy  sea  before  the  wild 
west  wind.    Yet  they  cared  not  for 
storm  or  darkness,  those  lone  mourn- 
ers ;  nor  did  they  give  one  thought  to 
the  unseasonable  hour,  or  to  the  com- 
ing tempest,  until  their  holy  duties 
were   performed;    then    they    rose, 
melancholy,  yet  in  some  sort  consoled ; 
and  in  the  deep  hush  of  overmastering 
feeling  took   their    way  down    the 
valley,  to  the  seaward.    Before,  how- 
ever, they  had  reached  the  space  be- 
neath the  castle  crags,  the  urgency  of 
circumstance  had  forced  them  lo  sub- 
due the  grief  that  was  so  busy  at  their 
breasts,  and  to  converse  one  with  the 
other   on    those    important    matters 


which  they  might  nevermore  have  the 
occasion  to  discuss. 

**  And  must  vou  positively  set  sail,** 
— asked  the  old  man  abruptiv,  follow- 
ing up  the  train  of  thought  which 
had  eogaffed  his  mind  during  their 
silent  walk — "  now — this  very  night  1" 

"  This  very  hour — this  very  moment, 
if  it  be  possible,  m]^  father,"  replied 
the  young  man  anxiously.  *'I  have 
but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  direction  of  my  flight  was  suspect- 
ed; and  that  I  have  been  tracked 
hitherward  bv  some  of  the  Dutch 
dragoons.  I  bad  much  difficulty  in 
escaping  from  them  yesterday,  ana  did 
so  only  by  my  unerring  knowledge  of 
the  country.  Derraody*s  lugger  has 
been  lying  on  and  off  these  two  days 
in  the  bay  to  take  me  up,  and  her  boat, 
with  Kavanagh  and  the  two  Joyces, 
and  S?ianMore,  is  waiting  for  me  even 
now,  in  the  cove  under  the  castle 
crag.** 

"  And  yet  it  is  a  fearful  night  even 
now,  and  promises  as  wild  a  tempest 
as  was  ever  brewed  in  the  west.  Hark 
to  the  long  dull  roar  of  the  flood-tide — 
hark  to  the  melancholy  wailing  howl 
of  the  fhst  rising  gale.'* 

"  It  rises  from  the  northwest,  father,'* 
Gerald  answered,  "  and  with  that  we 
can  beat  out  of  the  bay  in  any  weather. 
Besides  what  matters  it  ? — Dermody's 
lugger  is  as  stiffa  sea-boat  as  swims  the 
Channel,  yet  were  she  the  most  leaky 
tub  that  ever  took  in  water,  still  would 
I  go  on  board  this  night — this  hour ! 
Better  to  sink  a  freeman  in  the  pure 
waters  of  the  broad  free  ocean,  than  to 
fall  a  chained  prisoner  on  the  bloody 
scaffold,  or  swing  like  a  dog  on  the 
base  gallows.  Therefore,  I  bless  the 
very  tempest  that  lashes  the  blue 
waves  into  whiteness — it  promises  a 
quick  run  to  the  gay  shores  of  Nor* 
mandy;  or,  if  that  may  not  be,  a 
little  moment's  struggle,  and  a  free 
grave  in  the  dear  seas  that  wash  my 
country !  Nor,  sinner  as  I  am,  know  1 
that  any  future  time  will  find  me  fitter 
to  go  hence,  than  I  stand  now,  without 
one  tie  to  bind  me  down  to  earth! 
without  one  hope  or  aspiration,  if  it  be 
not  of  heaven !  Bless  me,  then,  ere  I 
go — bless  me,  good  father — for  here 
begins  the  path  to  the  castle  cove, 
where  we  must  part,  never  to  meet  in 
this  world  more — and  there  goes  Shan 
Morels  signal !"— and  as  he  spoke,  a 
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rocket  shot  up  from  behind  the  rained 
castle,  and  ploughing  its  long,  fiery 
furrow  athwart  the  stormy  sky,  burst 
into  a  briffht  shower  of  sparks  that 
flickered  for  a  moment  as  they  fell 
earthward,  and  then  vanished. 

"Bless  thee,  my  son,"  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  laying  his  wrinkled  hand 
on  the  young  sqldier's  brow,  as  he 
knelt  bare-headed  before  him — **and 

may*' ^but  his  prayer  was  cut  short 

bv  a  loud  shout  from  the  landward  side 
or  the  ravine,  followed  almost  imme- 
diately by  the  booming  of  a  heavy 
gun  from  the  lugger  in  the  bay,  and  the 
appearance  of  another  rocket  launched 
into  the  air  from  the  cove  mouth. 
"  Flv !  fly  !  —  Heaven  be  about 
you !  fly !" — the  priest  shrieked  wildly, 
as  he  heard  the  hoarse  shout  from  the 
hill—"  the  heretics  are  on  us !"— and 
Gerald  Desmond  sprang  from  his  knee, 
and  stood  listening  intently  for  a 
minute's  space,  with  one  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  his  long  rapier,  and  the  other 
srasping  the  butt  of  a  concealed  pistol. 
He  stood  but  for  a  moment;  for  scarce 
had  that  brief  interval  elapsed,  before 
the  wavering  red  glare  of  twenty  or 
more  torches,  made  from  the  unctuous 
wood  of  the  bog-pine,  flashed  out  above 
the  brow  of  the  landward  hills,  which, 
while  they  were  reflected  back  in  many 
a  dazzling  line  from  the  cuirasses  of 
the  Dutch  dragoons,  cast  a  wide  flood  of 
dusky  lustre  into  the  bottom  of  the  glen, 
and  half  revealed  the  figures  of  the 
priest  and  Gerald  to  his  inveterate  pur- 
suers. He  turned,  he  vTaved  his  hand, 
he  leaped  into  the  black  and  narrow 
chasm,  through  which  the  path  wound 
shoreward,  as  one  familiar  even  in  the 
gloom  of  nifi^ht  with  every  turn  and 
labyrinth  of  its  course.  But  as  he 
turned,  the  quick  sharp  flashes  of  half- 
a-dozen  carabines  lit  up  the  srove  and 
glen  for  a  moment,  and  the  full-ringing 
sounds  of  their  reports  drowned  the 
hard  clatter  of  his  steel-shod  boots  upon 
the  rocky  soil.  Fired  at  random,  as  it 
was,  the  volley  availed  nothing ;  and 
seeing  now  that  he  could  eflect  nothing 
for  the  fugitive,  the  priest  retreated 
silently  into  the  covert  of  the  shadowy 
trees,  and  made  good  his  escape,  unseen 
and  unsuspect^,  to  the  yew  grove 
beside  the  chapel,  and  thence  to  his 
own  solitary  habitation. 

Not  so  with  Gerald  Desmond ;  for 
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thiown  oat,  and  unable  to  fol- 


low him  a  step,  after  he  darted  into 
that  darksome  path,  there  were  those 
with  them  who  knew  every  rock  and 
dingle  for  miles    around    that   spot, 
themselves  inhabitants  of  that  wild 
moorland  barony,  and  who,  maddened 
by  party  zeal,  and  the  yet  fiercer  fury 
of  fanaticism,  forgot  that  they  were 
Irishmen,  and  played   the   shameful 
part  of  bloodhounds   to  the   foreign 
soldiery, — bloodhounds  indeed !  to  tra^ 
fie  in  the  gore  of  their  own  perseeut^l 
countr3rmen.     Three  of  these,  then, 
one  clad  in    the  equipments  of  an 
Orange  trooper,  the  others  in  the  rada 
garb  of  peasants,  but  all  well  armed 
with  sword  and  pistol,  rushed  headlong 
down  the  steep  hill-side,  waving  their 
torches,  and  calling  with  wild  yells  and 
imprecations,   upon  the  heavier  and 
more  phlegmatic  Dutchmen,  to  fcdlow 
with  all  speed.  So  close  did  these  three 
press  upon  his  traces,  that  when  he 
cleared  the  rockv  cleft  through  which 
the  path  descended  to  the  beach,  they 
were  not  thirty  yards  behind  him,  and 
so  much  was  he  encumbered  by  his 
heavy  horseman's   boots,    that   they 
rained  on  him  every  moment,  and  must 
have  overtaken  him,  had  it  been  neces- 
sary for  him  to  run  far  over  the  loose 
and  clattering  shingles.    But  Gerald 
had  not  now  to  traverse  above  ten 
yards,  ere  he  should  reach  the  little 
cove,  sheltered  by  a  projecting  reef  from 
the  tremendous  surf  which  was  dash- 
ing in  with  a   roar  louder  than  the 
loudest  thunder;  and  warned  by  the 
hubbub   and  the  volley   which  had 
reached  their     ears,    the   crew  had 
launched  the  boat,  which  lay  with  her 
head  seaward,  and  sat  to  their  oars» 
ready  to  dart  at  a  moment's  warning 
into   the     whirling    billows,   which 
foamed  and  raved  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow,  scarce  one  boat's  length 
beyond  the  mouth  of  their  little  haven. 
The  lugger  with  her  foresail  backed, 
was  Ijm^  to  in  the  bay  at  a  short  half 
mile's  distance,  seemmg  to  disregard 
entirely  the  heavy  gale  and  flood-tide 
which  were  setting  her  in  momently 
toward  the  lee-shore ;  but  the  continual 
glare  of  the  blue  lights  which  she 
kept  throwing  up,  rendering  the  whole 
wild  scene  as  light  as  day,  though  with 
a  lurid  and  unnatural  lustre,  and  the 
occasional  burst  of  flame  and  smoke 
which  surged  out  from  her  bow-port 
with  a  dial  heavy  roar,  denoted  her 
anxiety  to  get  her  crew  on  board,  and 
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fait  a  berth  so  nndesuable,  if  not  ac- 
tually dangerous.  And  now  the  boat's 
crew,  seeinff  Gerald  close  at  hand,  aod 
as  it  seemed,  quite  safe,  sent  up  a  long 
wild  cheer,  and  backed  the  boat  a  little 
shoreward  to  receive  him — but  as  they 
did  so,  when  the  fugitive  was  scarce 
six  paces  from  the  boat,  aod  his  pur* 
soeis  not  twice  as  far  behind  him,  his 
foot  slipped  on  some  wet  sea-weed  that 
piled  the  Ueacherous  beach,  and  he  fell 
headlGog.  Answering  with  a  yell 
wherein  malignity  and  joy  were  fierce* 
ly  blended,  'the  enemy  leaped  on  to 
seize  him.  Had  he  attempted  to  resume 
his  flight,  he  was  undone,  for,  ere  by 
any  possibility  he  could  have  regained 
his  foothold  the  foremost  of  the  trai- 
tors must  have  grappled  him ;  but  he 
was  calm  and  perfectly  collected,  as 
though  no  peril  were  at  hand.  Slowlv 
he  rose  upon  one  knee,  drawing  with 
each  hand  a  long  horseman's  pistol 
from  his  girdle— he  took  a  quick  but 
steady  aim  at  the  leading  man,  nor  did 
he  draw  his  trigger,  until  he  could  have 
almost  reached  him  with  his  rapier- 
then  came  the  keen  flash*  and  the 
simultaneous  shot — and  the  unerring 
bullet  crashed  through  the  traitor's 
scull,  as  though  it  had  been  paper ;  and 
he  leaped  up  into  the  air,  and  fell, 
with  hts  arms  extended  and  the  blood 
babbling  from  his  lips,  close  to  the  feet 
of  his  shyer.  Then  Gerald  leaped  up 
from  his  knee,  and  drew  himself^  to  his 
full  height,  and  levelling  his  second 
pistol,  fired  deliberately  as  before,  and 
with  the  likeefiect;  the  second  man 
fell  dead,  close  to  the  carcase  of  his 
leader.  Yet  still  the  third  came  bound- 
ing forward,  waving  his  torch  in  his 
left  hand,  and  brandishing  his  ready 
broadsword;  while  from  the  entrance 
of  the  secret  path,  a  dozen  of  the 
putch  dragoons  might  be  seen  hurry- 
ing to  support  or  avenge  the  nimbler 
guides  who  led  them.  Two  bounds 
brought  Gerald  to  the  very  verge ;  one 
other  would  have  placed  him  in  the 
stero-sheets  of  the  readv  bar^e ;  but 
he  took  not  that  other — Lis  quick  eye 
saw  that  his  pursuer  was  too  close  at 
his  heels.  Rapier  in  hand,  he  turned. 
Three  C|nick  home  passes  flashed  in  the 
torch  light,  and  the  weapon  of  the 
Orangeman  went  whirling  through  the 
air,  leaving  his  wrist  half  dislocated  by 
the  force  of  the  wrench  which  had 
.disarmed  him.  A  loud  shout  from  the 
oarsmen !  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  harm- 


less volley  from  the  Dutchmen,  the 
bullets  of  which  pattered  on  the  water 
like  large  rain-drops,  the  boat  shot 
seaward,  bearing  the  rescued  fugitive. 
Within  flve  minutes  the  blue  lights 
ceased  to  bum, — the  lugger  spread  her 
canvass  to  the  gale,  aod  while  it 
howled  among  her  straining  cordage, 
and  stretched  each  sail  almost  to  rend- 
ing, danced  on  her  way  toward  the  safe 
shores  of  France,  glad  as  the  waves 
that  laughed  around  her  prow. 

Nearly  a  year  had  passed  away, 
winter  nad  cqpie  and  gone,  and  the 
young  promise  of  fair  spring  had  been 
made  good  by  the  full  flush  of  gor- 
geous summer,  yet  had  no  tidings  of 
the  fate  of  Gerald  Desmond  reached 
the  old  priest,  who  cherished  still  the 
memory  of  that  departed  race,  feeling 
at  every  hour  the  truth  of  the  Roman's 
exquisite  complaint : — "  Heu  !  quarUo 
minus  cum  religuis  versari,  quam  ho* 
rum  meminisse.  Whether  he  perished 
in  the  waves,  however,  on  that  wild 
night  when  he  departed  from  the  de- 
solate home  of  his  fathers,  or  reached 
in  safety  the  gay  shores  for  which  he 
steered,  was  never  known  with  any 
certainty  in  Ireland;  never,  at  least, 
until  the  worthy  Jesuit  had  laid  down 
from  his  earthly  toils  in  that  low  bed, 
from  which  there  is  no  waking  on  this 
side  of  eternity — had  changed  this 
scene  of  weariness  and  woe  for  that 
bright  world  wherein  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest.  Rumors,  of  course,  were  rife, 
and  contradictory  as  ever ;  one  fact 
alone  was  certain,  that  Dermody's 
fleet  lugffer  was  never  seen  again  on 
that  blade  coast,  and  that  for  many  a 
day  the  gentry  missed  the  rich  Bour- 
deaux  wmes  and  Mechlin .  laces,  the 
poorer  folks  the  genuine  cognac  or 
choice  old  Nantz  which  he  was  wont 
to  dispense  duty  free,  until  the  want 
created  a  supply,  and  a  fresh  set  of 
welcome  desperadoes  filled  up  the  pla- 
ces vacated  by  the  two  Joyces  and 
Shan  More.  It  was  said,  and  most 
likely  truly,— for  many  fra^ents  of 
such  a  vessel  with  spars  and  sails  re- 
sembling those  of  the  free  trader  had 
been  picked  up  by  the  fishermen  along 
the  coast  after  the  gale  subsided, — that 
beyond  doubt  the  Nora  Creina,  for  in 
so  soft  a' name  the  smugglers'  bark  de- 
lighted, perished  upon  the  very  night 
in  question;  but  there  were  men — seap 
faring  men — ^who  were  as  well  known 
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at  St  Malo,  Honfieur*  and  Harfleor» 
and  Dieppe,  as  on  their  native  coast — 
who  swore  with  many  a  stout  and 
truthful  asseveratiou  that  they  had 
several  times  seen  Dermody  and  all 
his  crew  along  the  French  shores,  and 
that  they  knew  right  well  where  they 
could  find  them  any  day,  were  they  so 
minded.  Still  nothing  was  known  ac- 
curately, until,  when  more  than  half  a 
century  had  elapsed,  and  the  last  hopes 
of  the  Stuarts  had  been  extinguished 
at  CuUoden,  Shan  More  himself  re- 
turned to  die  at  home^^  and  narrated 
the  wanderings  and  the  woes,  the  ex- 
ploits and  the  sufferings  and  the  sor- 
rows of  Grerald  Desmond,  whom  he 
professed  to  have  followed  to  the  last ; 
— and  not  of  Gerald  only,  but  of  the 
whole  race,  whom  it  would  seem,  by 
his  wild  story^  fate  had  pursued  with 
more  than  its  accustomed  sternness, 
hunting  them,  like  the  awful  destiny  of 
QBdipus,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
dark  prophecy  which,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  probably  tended  in  no  small 
degree  to  bring  about  its  own  comple- 
tion. He  was  an  old,  old  man,  having 
indeed  outrun  his  hundredth  year,  yet 
were  his  senses  perfect,  and  his  rude 
peasant  bearing  had  been  completely 
overlaid  by  a  half-jaunty,  half-dignified 
military  air,  whicn  did  not,  indeed,  sit 
amiss  on  his  erect  and  still  unbended 
form,  his  limbs^  which  had  been  cast 
in  a  mould  of  Herculean  strength,  and 
the  white  venerable  locks  whicn  curled 
about  his  scarred  and  weather-beaten 
forehead.  His  language,  too,  was  no 
less  improved  than  his  manner,  and, 
in  short,  there  was  something  in  the 
whole  tone  and  character  of  Uie  man 
which  assured  all  his  hearers  of  the 
truth  of  his  narration.  To  it,  however, 
it  is  not  now  my  purpose  to  adhere, 
couched  as  it  was  in  quaint  half-French, 
half-Irish  phraseology,  but  rather  to  fol- 
low him  whom  we  have  seen  start  on 
his  course,  an  outcast  and  an  exile, 
through  all  the  phases  of  a  strange 
chequered  life  to  that  far  bourne  from 
which  no  traveller  returns,  whether  for 
good  or  evil. 

Nearly  a  year,  then,  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  flight  of  Gerald  Desmond 
and  the  pericM  at  which  I  propose  to 
resume  the  narrative ;  nor  had  the  in- 
terval been  unmarked  by  events  of 
much  importance,  and  such  as  operated 
with  much  weight  on  the  proceedings 
and  the  fortunes  of  my  hero^    Having 


escaped  with  the  crew  of  the  lugger  ia 
the  boats,  when  she  went  ashore,  Des- 
mond had  reached  Dieppe  in  niety, 
and  not  without  much  toil  and  some 
suffering,  had  made  his  way  to  the 
metropolis,  and  thence  to  the  court  of 
the  weak  and  unhappy  James,  at  St. 
Germains<  Once  there,  the  ^lantry 
which  he  had  shown  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  added  to  the  favor 
of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  to  the  kn- 
portanee  of  his  kindred  and  connexions 
m  the  British  Isles,  whom  k  was  ao 
necessary  for  the  fallen  king  to  conci- 
liate, speedily  procured  him  a  majority 
in  the  French-English  Guards,  and  fur- 
ther a  small  court  appointment^  the 
salary  of  which  was  provided  by  the 
munificence  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth* 
whose  generous  and  disinterested  kind- 
ness towards  his  brother  kin^,  when  a 
discrowned  and  penniless  exile,  cannot 
be  praised  too  highly.  Still  Gerald 
Desmond^  although  an  honorable  occu- 
pation was  thus  given  to  him,  with, 
such  a  competence  as  far  more  than 
sufficed  for  the  arrangement  of  his  sol- 
dier nUnage,  continued  ill  at  ease, 
and  restless  and  unhappy.  On  parade 
he  was  res^lar  aa  clockwork ;  nor  was 
there  in  the  whole  of  that  superb  bri- 
^de,  which  was  so  long  maintained 
m  France  as  the  body-guard  of  the 
exiled  dynasty,  with  all  the  style  and 
appointments,  including  uniform  and 
colors,  of  the  English  Guards,  one  offi- 
cer more  diligent  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  more  skilful  in  the  tac- 
tics of  the  day,  more  reverenced  by  his 
men,  or  beloved  by  his  comrades,  than 
the  young  Irish  major.  It  was,  how- 
ever, by  his  conduct  in  the  field  alone 
that  he  had  gained  this  point  of  esti- 
mation ;  for,  though  he  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  regimental  mess,  he 
never  ming:led  in  the  revels  of  the 
corps,  nor  displayed  any  touch  of  that 
wild,  sparkling  wit  and  reckless  humor 
which  had  distin^ished  him  of  old, 
and  which  was  still  characteristic  of 
his  comrades;  who,  although  exiles 
like  himself,  seemed  to  have  lost  no 
tittle  of  their  native  tendency  to  glee 
and  frolic,  in  changing  the  green  fields 
of  Erin  for  the  trim  avenues  of  royal 
gardens  and  the  mnd  etiauettes  of  the 
Parisian  court ;  but  verified  by  their 
light-hearted  frankness  and  Irish  tu^ 
bulence  of  humor  the  ancient  adage, 

**  Cesium^  non  antunitt,  mtltttit  qui  tnuu 
mare  currant/' 
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For  many  months  this  state  of  things 
continued,  till  it  had  at  length  become 
a  matter  of  as  much  notoriety  that 
Gerald  Desmond  was  the  victim  of 
some  incessant  and  deep-rooted  sor- 
n>w»  as  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
officers  in  the  French  brigade  of  Eng- 
lish Guards.  Many  months,  indeed, 
passed  before  any  one  presufmed  to  in- 
trade  upon  his  secret  griefs,  so  far  as 
to  inquire  their  cause  even ;  but  when 
in  time  the  facts  of  the  case  were  made 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  that 
noble  and  kind-hearted  prince  called 
Desmond  to  his  quarters  after  parade 
one  morning,  and  dealt  with  him  so 
unaffectedly,  and  with  so  manly  and 
Btraightfofward  a  courtesy,  that  he  won 
from  him  easily  the  cause  of  his  un- 
wonted ^vity  and  ^loom,  and  soon 
80  ordered  matters  as  in  some  sort  to 
rdieve,  if  not  remove  them.  Still  ig- 
norant of  the  &te  of  his  two  brothers 
and  his  sister,  f  who  had  been  forced  to 
fly  from  Irelana  when  their  name  was 
proscribed  and  their  house  rtined,  be- 
fore the  fate  of  Gerald,  who  was  sup- 
posed, in  the  first  instance,  to  have 
fallen  by  the  bloo^  Boyne,  had  been 
ascertained),  the  generous  young  man, 
now  head  of  his  high  race,  had  never 
for  one  instant  ceased  to  torment  him- 
sdf  with  vain  imaginings,  to  ponder  on 
the  chances  of  their  fortunes,  to  long 
with  a  yam  and  yeaming  eagerness 
to  find  them  out,  in  what  part  of  the 
world  soever  they  had  found  refuge, 
and  to  collect  them  once  more  into  one 
&mily,  with  himself  as  their  gimrdian 
and  protector. 

It  is  a  singular  thing,  but  by  no 
means  of  so  rare  occurrence  as  one 
would  naiurallv  suppose,  that,  after 
we  may  have  Seen  striviog  for  days 
vnd  months,  or  even  years,  in  the  hope 
of  accomplishing  some  favorite  object, 
and  striving  all  in  vain,  when  the  first 
obstacle  is  suddenly  and  as  it  were  ac- 
cidentally removed,  the  other  circum- 
stances which  have  opposed  our  pro- 
gress are  similarly  and  as  unexpectedly 
changed*  No  person  who  has  seriously 
thought  upon  the  changes  and  chances 
of  human  existence,  can  fail  to  have 
observed  this  fact;  and  to  be  aware 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  every-day  rou- 
tine of  ordinary  matter-oi-fact  life 
events  are  constantly  occurring,  wilder 
and  stranger  than  the  most  fanciful 
imaginings  of  poetical  romance.  Andf 
thna  it  was  now  with  Gerald  Desmond^r 


For  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Duke 
simiified  to  him  tnat  one  yearns  leave 
of  absence  had  been  ^nted  him,  and 
that  he  was  authonzed,  by  letters 
which  he  handed  to  him  as  he  spoke, 
to  draw  his  pay  and  the  emoluments 
of  his  office  from  the  Royal  Treasury, 
he  received  certain  and  unquestionable 
advices  that  both  his  brothers  were, 
with  their  sister,  sojourning  in  Rome, 
under  the  Pope's  protection,  although 
in  circumstances  oi  extreme  indieence, 
and  almost  of  distress.  It  wul  be 
readily  believed  that  Gerald  made  no 
tarrying  at  St.  Germains,  now  that  his 
titmost  hopes  appeared  to  be  in  the 
direct  course  of  accomplishment;  the 
father  as  the  Duke  ol  Berwick— not 
tveary  of  assisting  those  who  had  in- 
deed lost  their  all,  and  sunk  from  rank  * 
imd  wealth  and  power,  among  the 
highest  in  their  own  native  land,  to 
outlawry  and  poverty  and  exile,  by 
their  uncompromising  loyalty  to  his 
own  family — ^gave  him  a  promise,  im- 
solicited  and  equally  unhoped  for,  that 
both  his  brothers  should  be  enrolled  in- 
stantly either  as  cadets  in  the  guard  or 
as  officers  in  the  line  of  the  French- 
Irish  army. 

The  route  from  Paris  across  the 
Alps  to  Rome  was  in'  those  days  a 
matter  of  faf  greater  difficulty  than  it 
is  now,  when  a  far  migjhtier  than  Han- 
nibal not  only  has  outrivalled  him  who 

"Diduxit   scepulos,     et    montes    rupit 
a6cto," 

but  has  lef),  clear  to  after  generations, 
the  ^ant  footprints  of  his  immortal 
march,  in  valleys  bridffed,  and  icy  sum- 
mits levelled,  and  a  Broad  easy  road 
athwart  the  howling  regions  of  eternal 
winter.  Yet  it  was  practicable  even  then, 
although  by  journeys  far  less  rapid  and 
more  toilsome  than  those  by  which  the 
modem  travelled  is  whirled  in  his  easy 
britschka  along  a  level  mrnpike  where 
Alps  on  Alps  arise ;  and  Gerald  Des- 
mond/ by  dint  of  riding  almost  day 
and  night,  tfnd  paying  the  most  extra 
ordinary  prices  for  relays  of  horses 
contrited  to  re&cb  the  Everlasting  City 
within  three  ^eeks  from  the  day  tvhen 
he  issued  from  the  gates  of  the  French 
capita:!. 

It  wds  an  hour  past  midnight  when 
by  the  light  of  a  full  moon — the  broad, 
bright,  glorious  moon  of  southern  climes 
— ^he  pricked  his  jadedf  horse  aloni;  th« 
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old^milian  Way,  and  crossed  the  yel- 
low Tiber,  and  rode  through  the  vast 
relics  of  unnumbered  ages  into  the  foul 
and  ruin-cumbered  streets  of  her,  whi- 
lom the  Queen  of  Empires.  Hope  was 
exulting  at  his  heart,  and  rapture — 
the  mighty  yearning  toward  the  play- 
mates of  his  first  innocent  and  guiltless 
days — the  sharers  of  his  first  joys  and 
sorrows,  soon  to  be  gratified  by  full 
fruition  of  their  love — the  high  antici- 
pations of  their  surprise,  their  more 
than  earthly  ioy — the  dreams,  all  but 
accomplished,  of  a  calm,  honorable^ 
happy  future.  The  very  clatter  of  his 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  rough  pavement 
of  those  streets  that  erst  resounded  to 
the  march  of  Cssar^s  brazen  legions, 
the  martial  symphonies  of  thrice  six 
,  hundred  years  of  conquest  and  c^  em- 
pire, was  drowned  by  the  loud  beat- 
ings of  his  tumultuous  heart.  The  mo- 
numents that  at  another  time  would 
have  enchained  his  very  soul  in  awe- 
stricken  and  voiceless  admiration,  were 
passed  in  heedless  haste.  The  ruins  of 
the  immortal  Coliseum,  the  great  mo- 
dern fane  of  his  own  cherished  faith, 
the  pillars  of  the  mighty  dead,  the 
altars  of  the  living  God,  were  scarcely 
seen,  as  he  spurr^  by  them,  so  eager 
and  impetuous  was  his  haste  to  clasp 
those  loved  ones  to  his  bosom.  His 
courier  led  him  to  an  inn,  and  roused 
the  sleepy  inmates;  and  there,  declin- 
ing all  the  ofiers  of  the  obsequious 
Italian  host,  even  at  that  untimely 
hour  he  procured  the  services  of  a 
guide,  who  should  conduct  him  forth- 
with to  theobscure  and  sordid  quarter 
wherein  those  adored  exiles  had  occu- 
pied a  temporary  home.  Distant,  in- 
deed, and  obscure  and  loathsome  was 
that  quarter.  The  very  streets  were 
heaped  with  festering  pUes  of  decayed 
vegetables,  dead  dogs,  and  filth  and 
^rbage  of  every  possible  description. 
The  houses,  or  nuts  rather,  were 
wretched,  low,  half-ruined  tenements, 
with  here  and  there  the  giant  relics  of 
some  immortal  structure  of  the  old  iron 
Romans  frowning  down  in  contempt 
upon  the  squalor  and  Base  lethargic 
supineness  of  their  degenerate  descend- 
ants;— and  amid  these,  with  a  heart 
now  bleeding  at  the  bare  idea  of  the 
privations,  the  distress,  the  misery, 
Doth  past  and  present,  of  those  beloved 
ones,  now  kindlin;^  into  rapturous  joy 
at  the  bright  anticipation  of  their  open- 
ing prospects,  the  gallant  soldier  fol- 


lowed the  steps  of  his  loquacious  cice^ 
rone.  After  an  hour*s  walking  they 
reached  an  open  space  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  and  here,  before  the  por- 
tals of  what  had  in  its  day  been  a  proud 
palace-home  of  nobles,  out  was  now 
all  dismantled  and  fast  falling  iato 
ruin,  he  halted  at  the  Italian's  bidding. 

"  Eccolar  he  exclaimed,  "  Sig^ 
nore — this  is  the  villa  of  the  old  Pan- 
dolfi." 

"This,  fellow— this?"  cried  the 
astonished  and  horror-stricken  soldier, 
"  why  this  is  a  mere  ruin.  No  one 
can  live  here,  in  this  damp  and  dis- 
mantled shell." 

"  Yes,  yes,  there  do,  signore — many 
poor  folks  live  here — quite  many  fami- 
lies. His  excellency  can  surely  see 
the  lights  there  on  the  fourth  story. 
There,  I  have  heard  tell,  live  the  Eng- 
lish strangers,  of  whom,  no  doubt,  his 
excellency  is  in  quest ;  they  say  that 
they  were  nobles  in  their  own  aistant 
land,  though  now  so  poor — oh  me,  so 
poor !  and  I  believe  it,  too,  signore,  for 
once  I  saw  the  youthful  signorina,  and 
though  she  was  so  pale  and  bent  and 
delicate,  and  clad,  too,  in  the  poorest 
weeds,  she  was  of  the  extremest  beau- 
ty, with  blue  eyes — blue  as  the  heavens 
above  us — ana  beautiful  blond  hair, 
and  little  hands  and  feet,  and  a  shape 
like  a  wood-nymph — and  such  an  air 
too — so  serene,  and  calm,  and  proud — 
proud  with  a  sort  of  tranquil  and  half- 
numble  hau^hiiness— oh,  beyond  doubt 
she  is  noble  r 

"  Then  lead  on — lead  on  quickly," 
exclaimed  the  fiery  youth,  **  death  of 
your  life,  lead  on !"  and  with  the  words 
they  entered  at  the  unbarred  door  ;  and 
passing,  on  the  first  and  second  floors, 
the  foul  and  miserable  lairs  of  the  most 
low  and  wretched  paupers,  they 
stumbled  in  the  dark  up  the  frail, 
creaking  stairs,  reeking  with  every 
sort  of  foul  and  nauseous  abomination, 
until  thev  reached  the  corridor  at  the 
head  of  the  fourth  flight. 

Here,  most  unlike  the  regions  they 
had  passed,  they  found  the  landing' 
place,  though  ruinous  and  tottering, 
quite  clean  and  neatly  swept,  with  a 
coarse  mat  before  each  door,  and  a 
light  burning  in  a  rude  Ian  thorn  of 
oiled  paper,  swung  from  the  ceiling  by 
a  lon^  hempen  coi^.  The  noise  which 
had  oeen  made  by  Gerald  and  his 
guide  as  they  were  mounting  the  de- 
cayed and  clattering  steps,  had  roused. 
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^  it  would  seem,  the  inmates;  for 
before  they  could  kaock  at  the  door  of 
the  apartmeot,  wheoce  they  had  seen 
the  light  while  in  the  street  helow,  it 
was  thrown  open,  and  a  young  man, 
or  stripling  rather,  for  he  could  not 
possibly  have  exceeded  his  eighteenth 
sammer — appeared  on  the  lintel  with  a 
light  ia  one  band,  and  a  long-barrelled 
horseman's  pistol  in  the  other,  inquir- 
ing in  a  querulous  and  impatient  tone, 
who  it  was  that  came  thither,  with  so 
much  noise,  and  at  an  hour  so  untime- 
ly. Grerald  gazed  steadfastly  upon  him, 
and  scarcely  recognized  the  form  or  fea- 
tures of  one  who  had  been  his  mother's 
darling,  the  pride  and  pet  and  beauty 
of  the  household.  The  long  dark  hair, 
indeed,  still  fell  back  from  his  broad 
and  noble  brows  in  rich  luxuriance, 
but  the  wild  flashing  light  of  the  blue 
eye  was  dimmed  and  clouded;  the 
speaking  features  were  downcast,  and 
pale,  and  thin,  and  haggard;  the  frame 
was  lean  and  wasted,  almost  to  ema- 
ciation ;  the  dress,  though  scrupulously 
neat  and  cleanly,  was  of  the  most 
penurious  fashion  and  material.  Thus 
the  two  brothers  met,  the  elder  gazing 
half  doubtfully  on  the  younger,  al- 
though the  light  fell  full  upon  nis  face 
— the  younger  not  once  suspecting  that 
the  stranger,  splendidly  clad  in  a  half- 
military,  foreign  garb,  could  be  the 
brother  who,  he  had  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  had  fallen  twelve  months  at 
least  before,  in  a  far  distant  region. 
But  Gerald  gazed  not  lon^  before  he 
found  the  traces,  although  changed  and 
&ded,  of  what  he  yet  remembered  in 
that  young  wasted  visage. 

"Spencer,"  he  cried,  "do  you  not 
know  me,  Spencer?    It  is  I,  Gerald 
Desmond — I  have  been  searching  for 
outhis  year  past,  and  praise  be  to  God ! 

have  found  you,  even  thus,  thus 
wretchedly!  But  this  shall  be  amended ; 
I  bring  you  hope  and  happiness ! " 

"  Too  late !  y^ou  bring  them  too  late, 
Gerald,*'  exclaimed  the  boy,  flinging 
aside  both  light  and  pistol,  and  throw- 
ing himself  into  his  brother's  arms, 
sobbioff  upon  his  bosom  as  if  his  heart 
would  Dreak.  "  Too  late,  for  one  of  us 
at  least;  and  she,  the  best,  the  dearest." 

"Who?  what?  In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  what  mean  you  ?" 

"  Marcia  is  dying." 

"No!  no!  oh  no! "cried  Gerald, 
"Oh  God!  my  God— it  cannot— shall 
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added,  flinging  several  broad  pieces  to 
the  guide  who  had  conducted  him. 
"  Fly !  and  bring  food,  wine,  fruit— the 
best  and  costliest — summon  the  wisest 
leeches — begone !  nay,  send  my  cour- 
ier hither !  now  lead  m,  lead  in,  Spen- 
cer— where  is  my  brother  Ulick  ?  " 

"  Watching  by  Marcia's  bed ;  she 
slumbers  the  last  hour— but  Gerald, 
Gerald,  all  hope  is  over  now;  the 
surgeon  has  assured  us  that  she  cannot 
live  beyond  to-morrow,  and  she,  too, 
feels  and  knows  it ;  the  last  rites  of  our 
church  have  been  administered,  and 
all  but  the  last  struggle  is  already  over. 
We  had — I  say,  we  had  even  nerved 
our  souls  to  bear  it !  but  this — this — 
this  is  indeed  too  much!  to  see  aid 
close  at  hand,  but  useless — to  feel  and 
know  that  had  this  come  but  two 
weeks  sooner— she  might  have  lived 
for  years  to  bless  us !  and  now — now, 
Gerald,  before  another  sun  shall  set — 
Heaven  will  have  gained  an  angel — 

and  we  lost  Oh  God !  grant  us 

power  to  bear  it ! "  and  a  long  flood  of 
convulsive  weeping  concluded  his  inco- 
herent and  passionate  lamentation. 

And  now,  astonished  at  the  long  stay 
of  Spencer,  and  perhaps  apprehensive 
of  some  fresh  evil,  the  second  brother, 
Ulick,  came  forth  barefooted  from  the 
bedside  of  his  dying  sister.  "What  is 
the  matter — what  new  ill  is  it,  Spen- 
cer?" he  inquired,  in  a  voice  so  hol- 
low, yet  80  resolute  and  set,  that  one 
saw  readily  that  fate  had  dealt  already 
so  sternly  with  the  speaker  that  there 
was  indeed  scarcely  any  ill  which 
could  now  shake  him  further. 

"  No  ill— no  ill— but  oh,  my  God ! 
it  is  a  good  that  cuts  more  deeply  than 
any  evil  we  have  undergone!'— ex- 
claimed the  boy,  still  sobbing  half  con- 
vulsively. "  Gerald  has  come  back — 
come  back  to  us  from  the  grave— with 
wealth,  and  happiness,  and  nope  within 
his  givinsr — when  it  is  all  too  late ! " 

"  Gerald  come  back  I  you  are  mad, 
boy!" — cried  the  elder  and  somewhat 
less  impulsive  Ulick.  "  Gerald  is  cold 
in  a  bloody  grave  beside  Boyne  wa- 
ter  " 

"  Indeed  he  is  not,  Ulick,"  answered 
Gerald,  advancing  towards  him  with 
extended  arms ;  "  I  was,  indeed,  severe- 
ly wounded,  but  I  came  off*  alive,  and 
managed  to  escape;  and  here  I  am, 
dear  brother,  with  not  much  wealth 
indeed,  but  with  good  hope  of  bappi- 
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tell  in«,  Ulick,  tell  me  that  this  poor 
boy  is  distraught  with  sufferiDg  and 
sorrow — tell  me,  I  pray  you,  as  you 
would  have  me  live,  that  Marcia  is  oot 

dyio^!*' 

"Would  God  I  could— would  God, 
I  could  so  tell  you,  Gerald — with  aoy 
hope  of  speaking  truly !  But  there  is 
no  nope  now  except  in  Heaven.  She 
never  was,  you  know,  other  than  deli- 
cate and  weak;  and  now  famine,  and 
cold,  and  hope  deferred,  and  sorrow, 
have  wasted  her  down  to  a  shadow ; 
and  she  has  waued  and  faded  day  by 
day — paler  and  thinner,  and  more  fee- 
ble, till  it  would  seem  that  now  there 
is  nothing;  bodily  about  her.  Her  spirit 
is  indeed  as  sweet  and  beautiful  and 
strong  as  ever — but,  Gerald,  that  spirit 
will  be  with  its  God  to-morrow ! " 

He  answered  no  word ;  but  went  in, 
silently  and  softly;  and  passing  through 
the  outer  room,  a  large  and  once  mag- 
nificent saloon,  now  all  dismantled  and 
stripped  bare,  and  quite  unfurnished 
with  the  exception  of  a  pallet  bed,  a 
large  rude  table,  and  some  two  or 
three  broken  chairs,  entered  the  bed- 
chamber of  his  dying  sister.  Here,  as 
in  all  that  he  had  seen,  everything  was 
as  clean  as  in  the  noblest  mansion,  but 
poor  almost  beyond  anything  that  we 
can  conceive  or  poverty.  The  very  bed 
on  which  the  sick  girl  lay  was  desti- 
tute of  necessary  coverings,  and  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  these  a  portion  of  her 
brothers*  garments  had  been  spread 
over  her  emaciated  form;  for  it  was 
winter,  and,  although  in  Italy,  the  cold 
of  those  large,  fireless,  and  unfurnish- 
ed chambers  was  damp,  and  of  a 
piercing  chillness.  And  she,  the  girl 
who  lay  there — ^living,  but  death-like! — 
it  was  but  too  unquestionablv  evident, 
as  those,  who  had  so  faithful! jr  attend- 
ed her,  had  not  failed  to  perceive,  that 
all  in  truth  of  life,  save  the  last  parting 
struggle,  was  already  over.  She  lay 
upon  her  back,  with  one  arm  folded 
over  her  frail  bosom,  and  so  attenuated 
was  her  whole  frame  by  the  insidious 
malady  which  was  consuming  her, 
that  it  scarce  seemed  to  elevate  the 
bed-clothes;  her  thin  transparent  fin- 
gers, liker  to  the  claws  of  a  bird  than 
to  a  human  hand,  clutched  with  a 
feverish  grasp  the  linen  which  was 
scarce  whiter  than  themselves,  as  it 
rose  and  fell  with  a  motion  hardier  per- 
ceptible, so  feeble  was  the  breathug  of 
the  sleeper.     The  fine  crolden  hair. 


which  had  been  ever  so  rich  an  orna- 
ment to  her  unrivalled  beaut^r,  now 
folded  simply  round  the  classic  out- 
lines of  a  head  whose  symmeury  nothing- 
could  alter  or  impair,  was  dim  and 
tangled,  and  clogged  with  the  cold 
dews  of  coming  dissolution.  Her  lovely 
features,  still  lovely,  though  all  sharp- 
ened and  emaciated,  were  pale  and 
white  as  snow,  with  every  blue  vela 
visibly  rising  up  above  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  Her  aps  alone  retained  their 
natural  hue,  but  high  up  on  either 
cheek  bone  there  was  a  small  round 
spot  of  that  intense  and  fearful  crimson, 
which  is  perhaps  the  surest  indication 
of  that  accursed  disease,  which  ever 
seems  to  select  for  its  victims  the 
brightest  and  loveliest  of  our  race. 
There  needed  no  words  now  to  con- 
vince Gerald  Desmond  that  hope  in- 
deed had  fled.  He  stood  upooi  the 
threshold,  motionless,  voiceless,  pas- 
sionless ;  smitten  as  it  would  seem  to 
stone,  like  her  who  in  one  hour  be- 
held the  whole  of  that  fair  progeny  in 
which  she  so  exulted  pierced  by  the 
vengeful  arrows  of  Latona's  vengeance. 
He  stood,  and  gazed,  gazed  ste^fastly 
and  silently,  upon  that  dying  sister 
whom  bis  hearthad  so  long  yearned  to 
gather  to  his  bosom.  He  gazed  appa- 
rently unmoved,  for  hope  was  dead 
within  him,  and  he  felt  in  the  unutter- 
able anguish  of  that  moment  as  if  he 
never  should  feel  anything  again.  It 
was  that  girl,  that  sister,  for  whom  his 
spirit  had  so  toiled  and  grieved — for 
whom  his  hopes  had  so  been  kindled — 
and  now  to  find  her  thus !  Not  a  tear 
came  to  bedew  his  burning  eyelids, 
not  a  groan  relieved  the  tension  of  his 
bursting  bosom.  His  brothers  stood  be- 
hind him,  and  prepared,  as  they  were, 
to  see  some  passionate  and  lamentable 
outbreak  ot  his  feelings,  they  were 
appalled  almost  beyond  conception  hj 
his  calm  air,  and  utter  want,  as  it 
appeared,  of  any  sense  of  agony  or 
sorrow.  By  and  by  he  kneeled  down 
besideher  bed,  and  burying  his  head  in 
the  coverlid,  waited  in  speechless 
anguish  the  time  of  her  awakmg.  An 
hour  perhaps  passed  thus,  and  day 
was  beginning  to  dawn  faintly;  and 
sounds  of  some  early  passengers  and 
country  carts  were  occasionaUy  heard 
in  the  streets,  when  the  poor  invalid 
moved  restlessly,  and  murmured  some- 
thing in  her  sleep — it  was  the  name  of 
Gerald — then !  tnen !  the  tears  crushed 
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oat  horn  the  eyes,  hitherto  so  hot  and 
•fid,  of  the  stoat-hearted  soldier ;  not 
singly  or  in' drops,  but  in  a  flood  at 
OQce,  as  of  some  prisoned  lake  that 
Irarsts  the  floodgate  which  confines  ii. 
She  moyed  again,  and  raised  her  eve- 
lids,  displaying  the  unnatural  briffht- 
ness  of  the  clear  glassy  orbs  within, 
and  makinff  a  slight  efibrt  to  raise  her- 
self op  in  bed—"  Spencer,"  she  mur- 
mored,  "  Ulick,  is  it  morning  ?  Oh,  I 
have  slept  so  sweetly;  and  such  de- 
lightful dreams  have  visited  my  pillow; 
mv  father  has  been  standing  by  my 
side,  and  our  dear  mother,  with  that 
sweet  smile  upon  her  lips,  that  we 
can  never  any  of  us  cease  to  recollect, 
but  oh !  so  radiant  and  immortal.  And 
then  I  dreamed  that  Gerald  had  come 

back  to  us,  our  own  lost  Gerald, ^ 

**  And  if  it  were  so,  Marcia,''  replied 
the  younger  Desmond.  **  If  wfiat  were 
to  ?  "  said  the  girl,  evidently  much  ex- 
cited, not  seeing  her  long  lost  brother 
whose  form  was  shadowed  by  the 
cartain,  "what  can  vou  mean?  If 
Gerald  had  returned f  He  has!  he 
has !  I  see  it  in  your  faces ;  he  was 
not  killed,  he  has  come  back  to  us! 
oh  God,  all  merciful  and  gracious 
God !  all  glory  be  to  thee,  that  thou 
hast  listened  to  the  sinner^s  prayer." 

"He  has,  indeed,  returned,  sweet 
Marcia,"  exclaimed  Gerald,  rising  up 
from  his  knees,  "  my  own  dear,  dearest 
sister  ;*'  and,  as  he  stooped  down  to  em- 
brace her,  with  an  exertion  of  strength 
soch  as  she  had  not  been  capable  of 
before  for  many  days,  she  sprang  into 
his  arms,  and  clasped  her  hands  con- 
vulsively about  his  neck,  and  covered 
his  lips  with  close  burning  kisses. 

**  Oh,  God  be  praised  !"shecried ; "  Oh, 
God  be  praised !  that  I  have  seen,  have 
kissed  you  again,  Gerald,  dear  Gerald, 
my  own  darling  brother !  Now  shall  I 
ffo  hence  happy — now  shall  I  die  all 
happily  and  willing ;  for  this,  for  this 
alone  did  my  soul  tarry !  Let  me  look 
on  thee,  Gerald — bring  the  light  nearer, 
Spencer — nearer — yet  nearer — brother 
--Oh,  it  is  dim,  so  dim !" — and  she 
drew  her  head  back  a  little  way,  and 
held  that  beloved  face  at  arm's  length 
for  a  minute,  gazing  upon  his  features, 
as  if  she  would  devour  them  with  her 
eyes  before  they  faded  from  her  sight 
for  ever.  Then  drawing  him  once 
toward   her,   "Oh!"   she 


claimed,  "Oh  I  am  too,  too  happy !  so 
sweeu  so  calmlv  tranouil !    Kiss  me-^ 


quick !  kiss  me,  Gerald — dear — dear* 
est — Spencer — ^Ulick — Oh!  my    Gt)d, 

this  is — this  is Gerald — Ger " 

and  the  word  died  upon  her  lips,  and 
her  white  arms  released  their  hold, 
and  without  groan,  or  si^h,  or  strug- 
gle, a  radiant  smile  bearomg  on  every 
thin  transparent  feature,  she  sank  back 
on  the  pillow. 

It  was  over — over  with  all  its  toils, 
and  feverish  joys,  and  fitful  sorrows — 
life's  anxious  dream — and  she  slept 
well! 

During  those  moments  of  overmaster* 
ing  excitement,  all  of  the  brothers  were 
aware  that  several  persons  had  come 
into  the  apartment,  but  not  one  of  them 
had  turned  to  take  note  who.  It  was 
the  courier,  with  the  physician  and  the 
nurses ;  and  with  them  came  by  acci- 
dent the  kind  confessor,  who  was  the 
only  friend  the  Desmonds  had  found  in 
their  sorrow.  Having  foreseen,  on  the 
previous  evening,  the  near  approach  of 
the  destroyer,  he  had  come  m  with  the 
first  dawn  of  day  to  soothe  his  lovely 
patient  bv  his  pure  ministering;  and 
his  was  the  deep  sad  sonorous  voicei 
which  exclaimed  in  tones  of  almost 
unearthly  harmony,  as  he  stretched 
forth  his  arms  over  the  mournful  group, 
"  The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away ;  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord !  Orate,  fraires  /"and  at  the  words 
all  sank  upon  their  knees  unquestion- 
ing, and  communed  with  their  God  in 
silent  sorrow. 

There  was  an  open  space — a  small 
green  meadow  without  the  walls  of 
the  Eternal  City,  yet  still  within  the 
shadow  of  their  old  renown ;  a  small 
green  meadow,  covered  with  the  softest 
and  the  richest  turf  that  ever  clad  the 
bosom  of  Italian  earth;  washed  on  one 
side  by  the  immortal  waves  of  Tiber, 
and  watered  by  a  nameless  rill  that 
found  its  way  down  from  some  one  of 
the  seven  hills  to  ioin  the  deathless 
river.  On  one  side  of  this  verdant 
si»ce  there  stood  a  small  white  pyra- 
mid, erected  over  the  last  home  of 
Gains  Ce^tius.  It  was  a  spot  little 
known  in  those  days,  though  it  has 
now  obtained  a  sad  celebrity,  having 
been  consecrated  of  late  years  as  the 
Protestant  burying-groiina  of  Rome, 
where  many  a  weary  head  has  laid 
down  to  its  last  sleep,  far  from  friends, 
home,  and  kindrea;  but  there  was 
something  so  calm  and  beautiful  in  its 
'  seauestered  site,  that  it  had  ever  been 
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a  favorite  haunt  of  Mareia  DesmoacL 
She  had  fouad  there,  in  one  of  her 
ioaely  rambles,  aa  antique  tomb,  the 
tomb  of  a  Roman  girl — like  herself, 
young  and  most  unhappy.  There  is, 
mdeed,  something  veij  touchinfi;  in  the 
brief  record  which  is  borne  by  that 
time-worn  slab,  as  it  has  been  recorded 
by  the  mightiest  bard  of  modem  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  it  is/  considered  that 
Mareia  found,  or  fancied,  a  strong 
similarity  between  the  fortunes  of  the 
vouDg  Roman  and  her  own,  it  will  not 
oe  surprising  that  she  should  have 
chosen  it  as  a  favorite  place  of  medita- 
tion, and,  when  she  became  aware  that 
she  was  dying,  that  she  should  have 
selected  its  vicinity  for  her  long  home. 
A  very  old  stone-pine  shadows  it  with 
an  almost  gloomy  umbrage;  and  in 
the  leaves  of  that  old  pine  there  is  a 
never  silent  whisper  that  harmonizes 
with  the  ripple  of  the  little  stream, 
the  only  other  sound  that  is  heard  in 
these  loveljr  precinets.  Beneath  the 
tree  and  beside  'the  rivulet,  stood  the 
discolored  slab  that  told  where  slept 
the  sleep  of  ages — 

JalU  Alplnula 

Hicjtietto, 

Infelicl'  pairts  iiifellx  prolea, 

Dea  Avenllnn  saeerdot; 

Exorara  patrlt  nerem  non  potul 

Mate  inorl  in  fatis  Die  eniL 

Vlxlannoxxiii. 

And  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day 
that  saw  the  death  of  Mareia,  there 
was  another  low  green  mound  hard 
by  it,  with  a  small  cross  of  snow-white 
marble  at  the  feet,  and  a  plam  upright 
pillar  at  the  head,  whereon  were  carved 
these  words — 

Marda  Deamond, 

Anno  Ctatfs  xviimo., 

Patrle  Inflellcislnfellx  exul. 

Dukissimte  ad  memorlam  cororla 

Hunc  lapldem  sacravlmua, 

Praties  infeliclsslml. 

Oh  utlnam  nos  quoqoo! 

Ora  el  adora. 

Around  this  humble  tomb,  when  the 
moon  had  just  risen  above  the  summit 
of  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  three  youths 
were  kneeling;  two  clad  in  complete 
suits  of  handsome  mourning,  with 
black-hilted  rapiers  by  their  side,  the 
third  in  the  superb  uniform  of  the 
English  Guard,  with  a  black  scarf 
about  his  arm,  and  a  crape  sword- 
knot  on  the  hilt  of  his  weapon.  At  a 
short  distance  sat  a   courier   on  his 
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three  tall  chargers.  The  Desmonds — 
for  they  it  was  who  were  gathered  for 
the  last  time  round  the  bed  of  their 
cherished  sister — had  hung  a  garland 
on  the  headstone;  had  prayed  and 
wept  in  silence  over  those  loved  ashes. 
And  now  they  bent  them,  one  by  one, 
and  kissed  the  turf  that  covered  them, 
and  rose  up  calm  and  tearless,  and 
mounted  their  war-horses,  and,  with- 
out turning  their  heads,  rode  away 
rapidly  on  the  way  that  led  to  France. 
Another  y**ar  passed  over,  and 
though  the  death  of  Mareia  had  cast  a 
deep  and  continual  gloom  over  the 
life  of  Gerald  Desmond,  he  forced 
himself  to  maintain  a  firm  and  cheer- 
ful bearing,  and  did  his  duty  ever,  as  a 
man,  a  soldier,  and  a  Christian.  His 
youngest  brother,  Spencer,  had  beea 
admitted  instantly  on  their  return  to 
Paris  to  an  ensigncy  in  the  English 
Guard,  and  Ulick  was  appointed  cap- 
tain in  the  Frencli  corps  of  Marines. 
The  war  still  raged  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  England ; 
although,  since  Ireland  had  been  re- 
duced completely  by  Ginckel,  in  the  des- 
perate affairs  of  Athlone  and  Aghrim, 
It  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  by 
sea.  Powerful  fleets  had  been  equipped 
bv  both  nations;  and  although  the 
English,  when  supported  by  the  Dutch 
squadron,  were  somewhat  superior  in 
numbers,  that  superiority  was  in  no 
wise  sufficient  to  deter  their  adversaries 
from  disputing  the  possession  of  the 
narrow  seas,  with  obstinate  and  darinfir 
gallantry.  A  large  encampment  had 
been  formed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy 
at  La  Hogue,  in  which  no  less  than 
twelve  thousand  Irish,  who  had  chosen 
to  under£;o  exile  from  their  native  land, 
rather  than  to  endure  the  government 
of  King  William,  were  assembled  still 
under  the  commission  and  command  of 
King  James  the  Second,  although  new 
clothed  and  armed  at  the  expense  of 
the  King  of  France.  These  gallant 
spirits, — to  reinforce  whom  the  English 
Guards  had  been  marched  down  from 
Paris,  as  well  as  several  of  the  best 
regiments  of  the  French  Line,  with  a 
fine  park  of  artillery, — were  full  of 
brightest  hopes  of  being  soon  permitted 
to  invade  their  own  dear  island, 
wherein  they  well  knew  that  one 
bright  gleam  of  success  would  stir  up 
thousands,  aye !  tens  of  thousands,  of 
wild  fiery  hearts  to  their  assistance. 

TriiiTnnbnnt  nanirations.  h\a\\  Hri>ftmi 
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of  9O0II  effaciDg  the  dismce — if  dis- 
grace there  be  ia  sunering  defeat, 
when  doing  aU  that  merits  victory — of 
the  Boyne  Water,  and  their  subseqaeat 
disasters;  and  the  vision  of  replacing  on 
the  throne  of  his  dominions,  the  king 
whom  thw  loved  so  devotedly,  al- 
though with  so  small  cause  for  their 
imdeviaiinff  lovalty,  possessed  the 
hearts  of  those  orave  men ;  and  keen 
was  the  anxiety  with  which  they 
watched  the  ocean,  whereon  the  hos- 
tile fleets  were  soon  expected  to 
encounter. 

The  pliant  Tourville  had  set  sail, 
some  time  before,  with  sixty -three 
ships  of  the  line,  hoisting  his  own  flag 
in  the  Rising  Sun,  a  first-rate,  of 
a  hundred  and  four  cannon;  while 
Russel,  the  brave  English  admiral,  was 
known  to  be  at  sea,  with  the  intent  of 
joining  the  Dutch  squadrons  under 
Allemonde,  Cailemberg,  and  Vander- 
goes ;  so  that  the  Irish  were  with  good 
cause  hourly  expecting  to  receive  the 
news  of  a  general  engagement.  Here, 
theo,  the  orothers  were  all  in  arms 
together ;  all  resolutely  set  on  achiev- 
ing honor,  although  but  one  was  sit- 
uated so  as  to  have  cause  for  hoping 
an  immediate  opportunity  of  displaying 
the  wild  valor  of  his  race — and  this 
cne,  Ulick,  who  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  musqueteers  of  the  marine, 
had  been  embarked  on  board  the  flag- 
ship of  the  admiral.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things,  when  on  a  glorious  day, 
in  the  latter  part  of  May,  a  rumor 
reached  the  camp  that  many  sails  were 
in  sight  in  the  offing ;  and,  as  it  may 
be  readily  believed,  there  needed  not  a 
sepetition  of  this  long-wished  IntelH- 
gence  to  send  every  soul,  private  or 
officer,  of  the  Irish  host,  hurrying  down 
like  madmen  to  the  rocky  shore  of  the 
deep  bay,  which  at  this  point  indents 
the  coast  of  Normandy.  It  was  a 
glorious  day,  as  bright  as  a  clear  at- 
mosphere and  blazing  sun  could  make 
it;  the  sea  was  ruffled  into  a  thousand 
sparkling  waves,  that  tossed  their  foam- 
capt  crests  to  meet  the  glorious  sun- 
shine; and  the  lon^  line  of  triple 
breakers  came  dashing  in  upon  the 
white  and  dazzling  sands,  with  a  fflad 
loar  that  echoed  Ime  a  slant's  laughter 
among  the  cavemed  rocks  that  line  that 
iron  coast.  A  thousand  sea-birds  were 
abroad  and  on  the  wing,  fanning  the 
light  air  with  their  snowy  pinions ;  and 
as  the  fleecy  clouds  swept  over  the 


sun's  disk  before  the  freshening  breeze, 
vast  massive  shadows  would  sail  across 
the  bosom  of  the  deep,  leaving  it  now 
all  glittering  in  life  and  lustre,  now 
veiling  it  in  sullen  gloom.  A  gayer 
spectacle  can  hardly  be  imagined,  than 
was  aflbrded  by  the  lovely  view — the 
little  town  of  La  Hogue  lying  among 
the  black  rocks  on  tne  left,  with  its 
fishing  boats  and  crowded  quavs,  and 
commodious  haven ;  a  few  small  barks 
dancing  out  merrily  from  the  harbor's 
mouth  toward  the  advancing  fleet ;  and 
all  the  foreground  of  the  scene  bril- 
liant with  the  gay  uniforms  and  daz- 
zling armor  of  the  assembled  soldiery. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  dull  and 
heavy  roar  might  be  heard  far  to 
seaward,  increasing  constantly  as  the 
breeze  freshened,  and  making  itself  to 
be  recognized  clearly  as  the  voice  of 
ordnance.  Anon  the  ships,  which  had 
been  seen  at  first  but  indistinctly  ia  the 
remote  offing,  loomed  up  one  after 
another,  till  bv  the  aid  of  glasses  above 
a  hundred  sail  could  be  distinguished 
at  one  moment,  though  at  the  next 
they  would  be  lost  to  sight,  enveloped 
in  the  dense  wreaths  of  the  mighty 
cannonade.  Louder  and  louder  grew 
the  voice  of  battle,  and  nigher  drew 
the  combatants,  and  fiercer  and  more 
fiery  waxed  the  impatient  spirits  of  the 
brave  spectators.  The  morning  passed, 
and  noon  was  on  the  waters;  and, 
faster  yet  and  faster  pealed  the  inces- 
sant din  across  the  shuddering  billows 
— and  now  so  near  had  drawn  the 
ships,  that  their  distinctive  colors  might 
be  made  out  at  their  mast-heads. 
Alas,  for  the  brave  lookers  on!  for 
soon  it  became  but  too  evident  that  the 
French  fleet  was  in  full  flight,  before 
the  combined  Dutch  and  Enelish  squad- 
rons. By  three  of  the  dock,  they  had 
distinguished  the  great  flag-ship  of  the 
Count  de  Tourville,  with  all:  her  top- 
masts shot  away,  drifting  in  bodily 
toward  Cherbourg,  and  quite  unman- 
ag[eable ;  though  she  was  fighting  still 
with  desperate  resolution,  and  vomiting 
forth  broadside  after  broadside  against 
Sir  Ralph  Delaval's  division,  which 
crowded  all  sail  in  pursuing  the  French 
admiral,  who  was  in  company  with 
the  Conquerant  of  eighty  ffuns,  and 
another  first-rate.  Scarce  bad  the  Irish 
made  out  this,  before  a  large  division 
of  store-ships  and  transports  laden  with 
ammunition  ran  in^  and  dropped  their 
anchors  just  ofi*  the  haven  of  La  Hogue, 
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eighteen  sail  of  the  line  cohering  their 
retreat,  and  keeping  up  a  runniDg  fi^ht 
agaiost  Sir  George  Rooke's  division. 
Just  at  this  moment,  when  the  total 
defeat  of  the  French  navy  appeared  to 
be  inevitable,  two  officers  were  stand- 
ing at  some  distance  to  the  westward 
of  the  town  of  La  Hogue,  nearer  to 
Cherbourg,  watching  the  incidents  of 
that  disastrous  day  with  the  most 
eager  scrutiny.  One  was  a  tall  and 
powerful  man,  splendidly  equipped  as 
a  major  of  the  Guards,  the  other  an 
ensign  in  the  same  honorable  corps. 

"Fate  goes  against  us,  Spencer,'* 
said  the  elder  officer,  who  was  no 
other  than  Gerald  Desmond— "  Fate 
ffoes  against  us.  Here  is  the  whole 
fleet  crushed,  and  all  our  hopes  of 
carrying  the  war  into  Ireland  blighted 
for  this  year.  And  see !  there  goes  the 
Rising  Sun,  dismantled  and  hali-beaten,- 
wilh  our  poor  Ulick  on  board  of  her ! 
Take  my  horse,  Spencer,  and  ride 
up  to  the  General — yonder  he  stands 
with  his  staff  about  him — and  ask 
leave,  in  my  name,  for  yourself  and  me 
to  ride  toward  Cherbourg,  and  see  what 
comes  of  it.  I  will  go  after  our  men 
and  fresh  horses." 

The  young  man  galloped  off,  and 
ere  he  had  returned  with  the  permis- 
sion, which  was  readily  accorded, 
Gerald  had  collected  four  or  five  of  his 
attendants,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
and  was  awaiting  him  with  two  fresh 
chargers  ready  saddled.  Mounting  at 
once,  they  galloped,  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  along  the  summit  of  the  huge 
black  rocks  toward  Cherbourg,  the 
whole  of  the  sad  spectacle  spreading 
out  more  and  more  distinct  and  map- 
like before  their  eyes,  as  they  turned 
the  point  of  Cape  la  Hogue,  and  could 
descry  that  narrow  dangerous  strait, 
known  as  the  Race  of  Aldernev,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  French  fleet  steer- 
ing with  all  sail  set  among  its  perilous 
reefs  and  shoals,  so  as  to  escape  the  dose 
pursuit  of  Sir  John  Ashby,  and  the 
Dutch  squadron  of  Allemonde.  And 
DOW  the  Rising  Sun  was  fairly 
abreast  of  them,  drifling  in  with  the 
tide  of  flood,  all  her  masts  having  by 
this  time  been  shot  away  sheer  to  the 
deck,  at  about  a  mile^s  distance  from 
the  coast.  She  came  in,  broadside  on^ 
still  desperately  fighting  against  three 
laree  Englisdi  ships  Which  under  full 
sail  hovered  found  her,  raking  her 
constantly,  and   fairly  sweeping  her 


decks  at  every  fresh  discharge;  and 
now  she  struck,  stern  foremost,  oa  the 
sands,  swung  round,  thumped  heavily 
upon  the  ground,  and  rolhng  over  on 
her  beam  ends,  lay  with  her  deck  to 
seaward,  a  mere  wreck  at  the  mercy 
of  the  waves.    The  moment  they  per- 
ceived this,  all  the  English  ships  here 
fo,  and  hoisting  out  their  boats,  manned 
them,  and  sent  them  off  for  the  dis- 
masted admiral.    '*  Spur !  spur !"  cried 
Gerald,  "spur  for  your  lives!"   and 
with  the  words,  he  wheeled  his  horse; 
and  dashing  down  a  deep  cleA  or  gullj* 
in  the  rocks,  reached  the  smooth  beach 
at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  just  as  the 
English   boats  boarded  .the  helpless 
wreck.    For  a  few  moments  the  crew 
fought  desperately  hand  to  hand  with 
the  boarders ;  but  seeing  that  no  good 
was  to  be  derived  from  further  des- 
peration, the  officers  drew  off  their 
men,  who  were  seen  leaping  into  the 
waves  and   struggling  as  best  they 
might  toward  the  shore,  among  the 
English  boats,  which    had  pulled  in 
between  the  stranded  vessel  and  the 
beach,  and  were  now  making  terrible 
havoc  with  the  fugitives. 

The  ship  was  now  completely  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
already  setting  it  on  fire  in  many  places, 
except  that  a  small  knot  of  musque- 
teers  were  still  drawn  up  about  the 
flag-staff  on  the  poojp,  and  were  main- 
taining a  vigorous  fire  of  small  arms 
on  the  English  sailors.  Charge  after 
charge  was  made  a^inst  that  daunt- 
less handful ;  and  thmned,  divided,  and 
surrounded,  they  were  fast  falling 
before  their  enemies,  when  a  young 
officer,  bare-headed,  but  magnificently 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  French 
Marine,  darted  out  froni  among  them, 
and  severing  the  ensign  from  the  staff, 
wrapped  it  about  his  oody  like  a  scarf, 
and  cut  his  way  desperately  through 
the  English  sailors  who  opposed  him, 
toward  the  gangwav.  The  eyes  of 
Gerald  and  his  browner  were  rivetled 
upon  the  daring  soldier— rivetted,  oh ! 
with  what  keen  and  agonizing  interest 
— for  both  had  recognized  the  form  of 
Ulick  Desmond.  They  saw  him, 
hacked  with  a  dozen  wounds,  weak, 
tottering,  and  ftiint,  yet  make  his  way 
through  the  dense  throng,  and  plunge 
into  tne  water.  Reviving  from  his 
momentary  faintness,  '  he  struck  oat 
for  the  shore,  and  wodd  assuredly  have 
reached  it,  but  that  the  English,  raxioill 
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at  the  loss  of  the  eosiffD,  hailed  some 
of  their  boat  crews  ana  pointed  oat  the 
swimmer.  A  furious  struggle  followed, 
and  just  as  the  young  man  had  arrived 
within  ten  yards,  at  furthest,  of  the 
shore*  he  was  pierced  by  a  thrust  from 
a  boat-hook ;  and  they  were  hauling 
him  into  the  launch  with  that  mur- 
derous implement,  when,  with  a  wild 
shout,  Grerald  Desmond  nlunged  his 
spurs  in  the  flanks  of  his  cnarger,  and 
followed  by  his  brother  and  his  train, 
dashed  headlong  into  the  foamy  bil- 
lows. Fiercely  ine  noble  horses  sirore 
through  the  roaring  surf— the  long 
straight  broadswords  of  the  riders  were 
flashmg  in  a  moment  among  the  pikes 
and  cutlasses  of  the  boat's  crew ;  pis- 
tol shots  rang,  and  bullets  whizzed  in 
the  melee,  but  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  gallant  boy  was  rescued  by  his 
brother's  hand,  and  boroe  in  safety  to 
the  shore. 

''Is  it  safe— is  it  safe,(rerald?"  he 
asked  wildly,  as  he  recovered  his  senses, 
lying  with  his  head  on  hisbtother's  knee, 
— and,  as  he  spoke,  he  stfore  to  clear 
away  the  hair  matted  and  clogged  with 
gore  from  his  dim  eyes,  and  grappled 
with  his  other  hand  at  his  &east  in 
search  of  the  colors. 

"  It  is — it  is  safe — Ulick,"  exclaimed 
Gerald,  '*  gallantly,  nobly  sated !— but 
Tou,  my  glorious  boy — my  gallant 
brother " 

"Have  done  my  duty,"  answered 
the  noble  youth,  *'  have  done  my  dofty 
living — and   die  as  becomes  a   Des- 


"  No !  no !  it  must  not  be,*'  exclaimed 
the  elder,  with  a  frantic  gesture,  "you 
shall  not  die,  my  brother !  Oh,  Heav- 
en !  that  there  were  hxtx  a  surgeon.*' 

"  Not  all  the  surgeons  in  the'  world 
could  save  me — nor  would  I  wish  it — 
Gerald— 4>ut  help  me,  help  me  to  stand 
up.    I  would  die  standing." 

And,  with  the  words,  he  struggled  to 
his  feet,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  brothers 
stood  up  erect  and  stately,  looking  to- 
ward the  vessel,  which  was  now  wrapt 
in  one  sheet  of  devouring  flame,  and 
the  boats  of  the  English  sqdbdron, 
which  were  collecting  in  a  cluster  to 
pull  out  to  their  vcisels.  Meantime 
the  French  sailors  who  had  escaped 
from  the  wreck,  with  many  of  the 
officers  and  the  Count  de  Jourville 
himself,  had  collected  round  the  dying 
youth ;  but  he  saw  none  of  them,  nor 
heeded ; — ^he  fixed  his  glazing  eyes  upon 


the  flames  that  were  devoming  the 
proud  ship,  and  tearing  the  ensign  from 
his  breast,  and  waving  it  triumphantly 
aloft— "jPranc«.'  France!  et  la 
^aireP^  he  shouted.  "God  save 
King  James —  Huzza!  huzza  for 
Ireland !"  Not  a  man  there  but  joined 
in  that  wild  shout  of  mingled  triumph 
and  defiance.  "France,  France,  and 
Ireland !  Huzza !"  the  mighty  shout 
pealed  far  to  seaward ;  and  the  blunt 
English  sailors,  touched  by  the  daring 
gallantry  of  the  bold  action*  tossed 
their  oars  up,  and  answered  the  wild 
acclamation  of  their  national  heredi- 
tary foemen  by  a  loud,  spontaneous 
burst  of  regiilar  cheering.  The  brief 
fire  waned  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish 
stripling^his  haughty  gesture  ceased — 
his  proud  arm  sank— he  was  dead — 
dead  in  that  moment  of  sad  triamph ! 
They  raised  him  from  the  sands ;  they 
bore  him,  with  that  ensign  for  his  pall, 
and  captains  of  the  fleet  for  his  bearers, 
and  the  brave  admiral  for  mourner,  to 
the  old  church  at  Cherbourg,  and 
there  they  laid  him  in  his  glory,  far 
from  his  native  land  and  on  a  foreign 
shore;  and  the  proud  standard  which 
he  rescued,  still  waves  above  his  tomb, 
and  there  still  may  be  read,  the  brief, 
bold  epitaph : 

«'  True  Tintil  death,  Ulick  Desmond." 

Not  a  word  beyond  this  is  there  re- 
corded ;  but  still  tradition  has  preserved 
the  most  minute  particulars  of  that 
grand  exploit;  and  the  rude  fishermen 
still  point  to  the  spot  where  the  young 
gallant  stranger  died,  prodigal  of  life 
for  France's  glory ! 

A  darker  cloud,  yet  darker  than 
before,  was  on  the  life  of  Gerald  Des- 
mond. But  one  was  now  left  to  him — 
but  one  of  that  fair  brotherhood  that 
sported  erst  so  joyously  together  on  the 
green  hills  of  Connaught ;  and  in  that 
one  it  now  seemed  that  the  whole  life 
and  soul  of  Gerald  was  wrapped .  up. 
No  father  eter  toiled  for  a  loved  child, 
no  lover  for  an  idolized  mistress,  as  he 
did  for  that  youngest  orphan.  Side  by 
side,  at  the  feast,  in  the  fight,  in  the 
same  tent,  at  the  same  board,  in  the 
same  company  t^pon  the  battle  plain, 
those  gallant  brothers  lived.  Yet  still 
would  Gerald  say,  as  the  deep  shadow 
crossed  his  brow,  "  Fate !  it  is  fate  that 
we  shall  die  asunder !"  Years  passed, 
long  years,  and  they  waxed  full  of  scars 
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and  glory.  In  ereiy  battle  that  was 
fought  in  those  days  of  continual  war- 
fare, the  Irish  Guards  were  foremost ; 
and  foremost  of  the  Guards  were  those 
bold  Desmonds.  It  boots  not  to  record 
the  several  actions;  for  every  year 
had  its  campaign,  every  campaign  its 
series  of  desperate  battles;  Steenkirke, 
and  Lardeu,  and  the  sieges  of  Namur 
had,  each  and  all,  afforded  opjporiuni* 
ties  to  those  brave  men  10  gam  fresh 
laurels.  William  the  Third  was  dead, 
and  Anne  of  Denmark  had  succeeded 
the  usurper,  and  a  new  star  appeared 
upon  the  military  horizon — the  great 
Marlborough;  and  Hochstaelt,  Oude- 
narde,  and  Malplaquet,  and  Blenheim, 
showed  that  the  game  of  war  was  ever 
changeful,  and  that  blind  fortune  is  still 
fickle,  even  to  mightiest  monarchs;  yet 
still  the  Desmonds  bore,  as  it  would 
seem,  charmed  lives,  while  all  their 
comrades  fell  around  them.  The  hap- 
less James  himself  had  died  in  exile, 
and  his  son  was  proclaimed  King  of 
England  at  St.  Germain's,  and  recog- 
nized for  such  at  Versailles.  Anne 
passed  away ;  and  the  first  king  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick  sat  on  the  throne 
of  England;  yet  still  the  fourteenth 
Louis  upheld  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and 
still  among  the  firmest  of  the  adherents 
of  that  noble  house  were  the  two  Irish 
brothers.  In  the  unfortunate  and  ill- 
concerted  rising  of  Fifteen,  both  were 
engaged,  having  accompanied  the  Pre- 
tender to  Peterhead,  served  through 
the  whole  of  that  brief  and  disastrous 
campaign,  and  finally  made  ^ood  their 
escape  with  him  from  the  wild  shores 
of  Badenoch.  Years  passed — long 
years;  and  Gerald  Desmond,  now  a 
grey-headed  veteran,  covered  with 
scars  and  orders,  commanded  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel the  second  regiment  of 
the  French  Guard ;  his  brother  Spencer, 
a  weather-beaten  soldier  likewise, 
serving  immediately  below  him  as  a 
senior  major  in  the  same  battalion — 
and  it  was  war — still  war !  A  second 
George  was  on  the  throne  of  En&fland ; 
and  still  the  Stuarts  maintained  their 
claims  with  stubborn  resolution,  and 
still  the  king  of  France  supported  them. 
Flanders,  unhappy  Flanders,  was 
still,  as  ever,  the  battle  ground  of  na- 
tions. Bent'on  itsconquest,  the  French 
king  had  there  assembled  a  prodigious 
army  under  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe, 
and  had  invested  the  strong  town  of 
Toumay  en  the  last  day  of  April.    The 


Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  hadassniiied 
the  chief  command  of  the  allied  armv 
at  Soignies  with  the  Count  KooigoTl 
and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  resolved 
to   march,    althoujgh    inferior   far    in 
strength,  to  the  relief  of  Toumay.     On 
the    twenty-eighth  day  of  April   he 
took  post  at  Manlbre  m  sight  of  the 
French  army,  which  was  encamped 
on  an  eminence  extending  from  the 
village  of  Antoine  to  a  large  wood 
beyond  Vezon,  having  Fontenoy  in  its 
front.    Two  days  were  also  consumed 
in  skirmishing,  and  affairs  of  outposts, 
but  on  the  morning  of   the  thirtieth 
a   furious   cannonade   commenced    a 
general  action.    The  British  infantry 
in  force,  with  the  household  brigade  of 
the  footguards  at  their  head,  rushed 
resolutely  in  upon  Fontenoy,  and  drove 
the  French  foot  back  beyond  their  bat- 
teries, of  which  they  actually  gained 
possession    for  a   few  moments;  but 
being  unsupported  by  their  own  horse 
on  both  flanks,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  threatened  by  the  French  cavalry, 
they  fell  back  regularly,  although  under 
a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  which 
did  prodigious  execution.    It  was  not 
long,  however,   before    those  gallant 
forces  were  rallied,  and  returned  to  the 
shock  with  redoubled  ardor ;  and  now 
the  French  Guards  were  advanced  to 
meet  the  shock  of  their  rivals.    It  was 
an  awful,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  spirit- 
stirring  sight,  to  see  those  two  superb 
brigades,  the  body  guards  of  the  two 
rival  kings  of  one  fair  island,    drawn 
up  in  deadly  opposition;  the  self-same 
uniforms   of  scarlet    with    the  same 
royal  facings,  their  very  buttons  and 
embroidery  of  the  same  fashion,  their 
^J)lumes   and    standards,    sashes   and 
swords  and  gorgets — all,  in  their  most 
minute   details,  the   very  same;  yet 
rang[ed   with    level   arms,  in  hostile 
armies ;  natives  of  the  same  kingdom, 
with  the   same  glorious  banner,  the 
red  cross  of  St.  George,  floating  above 
their  heads,  yet  armed  against  each 
other— armed  and  determined !  Yet  was 
there  no  blind  rage,  no  fierce  fanaticism 
among  the  high-bred  gentlemen  who 
led  those  choice  brigades.    The  glit- 
tering battalions  of  the  French  Guard 
were  drawn  up  in  magnificent  array 
along  the    crest  of  a  low  hill,  the 
oflScers  standing  a  little  way  in  front  of 
the  several  lines,  while  up  the  gentle 
slope  their  English  rivals  were  advanc- 
ing with  a  determhied  front  in  alow 
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•ad  regular  order.  And  then  a  ciicanH 
•tance  occurred,  more  wildly  and 
nMDantically  ain^nlar  than  the  most 
firndfol  conception  of  the  poet;  so 
aingalar,  indeed,  that  history  scarce 
dares  record  it.  For,  when  the  two 
brigades  were  within  thirty  paces — 
the  moskets  on  both  sides  already 
levelled,  bat  not  a  shot  having  as  yet 
been  interchanged — when  they  were 
80  dose  that  every  man  coold  see  the 
lace  and  read  the  features  of  every  in-  - 
dividaal  antagonist,  features  wherein 
they  could  detect  no  sign  of  wavering 
or  trepidation,  the  officers  of  the 
French  Guard,  Count  d'Auteroche  and 
Gerald  Desmond,  commanding  the 
battalions,  stepped  forward  and  saluted 
the  colors  of  their  enemies.  Instantlv, 
at  a  word,  the  British  brigade  halted ; 
and  Lord  John  Hay,  who  led  them, 
and  all  his  officers,  took  off  their 
plumed  hats  and  bowed  low  to  their 
ehivalrtc  foemen ;  and  then,  recover- 
ing their  arms,  slowly  advanced  to  the 
onset  They  were  not  twenty  yards 
apart,  when  Lord  John  Hay  cried  out 
in  a  clear,  trumpet-like  voice,  "  Gren- 
tlemen  of  the  French  Guard,  we  await 
your  fire !"  But  the  Count  d'Auteroche 
replied,  **  Gentlemen  of  the  English 
Guard,  the  French  Guard  never  give, 
but  receive  the  first  fire !"  Then  those 
pOBctilious  foes  addressed  themselves 
to  act  in  earnest.  The  officers  at  that 
time  bore  long  canes,  and  the  French 
Guard  might  see  them,  with  these  and 
their  spontoons,  ranging  the  firelocks 
of  their  men  to  a  lower  and  more 
deadly  level,  and  hear  the  stem  deep 
orders,  '*8teadv,  men,  steady.  Aim 
low!  Present!^'  They  heard,  and 
waited  that  deliberate  volley  with 
their  own  muskets  levelled,  and  every 
eye  glaring  along  the  polished  barrel 
to  single  out  its  victim ;  but  not  one 
private  soldier  so  much  as  thought  of 
anticipating  that  decisive  shot.  "  Fire  I" 
and  one  quick  simultaneous  flash  burst 
from  above  three  thousand  muskets, 
and  the  sharp  roar  of  the  platoon  came 
singly  as  if  from  one  gun.  Fatal,  most 
fatal,  was  that  slaughtering  volley ! 
Above  one-third  of  the  whole  force  of 
the  French  Giiard,  with  far  more  than 
the  same  proportion  of  the  officers, 
dropped  in  the  places  where  they 
stood,  either  slain  outright  or  disabled ; 
but  the  well  disciplined  and  gallant 
Irish,  of  whom  the  ranks  consisted, 
dosed  up  over  the  dead  and  dying, 


poured  in  their  answering  vdley  with 
terrible,  although  by  no  means  equal 
execution,  for  the  smoke  hindered 
them  from  taking  aim  so  surely ;  and 
then  fijcing  their  bayonets,  with  the 
wild  thrilling  yell  of  Ireland,  and  the 
deep  charging  shout  of  England,  they 
dashed  to  the  encounter.  Four  bullets 
of  that  fatal  volley  had  pierced  the 
noble  form  of  Spencer  Desmond, 
though,  strange  to  say,  Gerald,  who 
stood  in  front,  more  exposed  even  than 
his  brother,  escaped  unharmed  from 
that  tremendous  hail-storm.  Without 
a  groan  or  cry,  he  sprang  three  feet 
into  the  air,  and  fell,  dead  as  a  stone, 
at  the  feet  of  his  brother.  Terrific 
was  the  cry  that  rang  from  the  pale 
lips  of  that  grey-headed  veteran,  '*  Re- 
venge !  Revenge  Desmond  and  Ireland ! 
Revenee!"  and  with  the  levelled  steel, 
he  and  his  fiery  followers  poured,  like 
the  torrents  of  their  native  hills,  upon 
the  stubborn  foe.  Tremendous  was 
the  havoc,  but  in  vain  !  Both  those 
bri^des  of  Guards  did  well  sustain 
their  honor.  Not  a  man  turned  on  his 
heel  to  save  his  life ;  not  a  rank  was 
broken;  not  a  line  wavered;  not  a 
drum  nor  a  stand  of  colors  on  either 
side  was  taken.    Each  man  fell  in  his 

Elace  where  shot  or  bayonet  found 
im.  Four  several  times  they  paused 
for  breath,  and  dressed  and  re-organ- 
ized their  shattered  companies;  and 
four  times  they  renewed  the  terrible 
encounter.  The  sword  of  Gerald 
Desmond  was  wet  from  point  to  hilt 
with  the  blood  of  the  noblest  of  the 
foe ;  none  could  withstand  the  concen- 
trated fury  of  his  onset,  no  skill  could 
parry  his  impetuous  thrusts,  no 
strength  ward  off  his  downright  blows. 
His  tongue,  indeed,  clave  to  nis  jaws, 
and  his  arm  was  literally  weary  with 
havoc ;  when,  finding  that  the  Dutch 
and  Hanoverian  horse  would  not  sus- 
tain the  British,  unwillingly  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  gave  orders  to  retreat, 
leaving  twelve  thousand  men  upon  the 
field,  but  drawing  off  his  army  in  good 
order,  and  though  he  lost  the  battle, 
losing  no  honor  on  the  dread  day  of 
Fontenoy. 

And  Spencer,  too,  was  dead, — 
dead  in  the  arms  of  victory;  and 
Gerald  was,  as  he  had  ever  prophe- 
sied, alone, — alone,  the  last  of  his 
race,  in  that  broad  barren  wilderness, 
the  world!  Where  shall  he  find  a 
grave?    Spencer  lay  where  he  fell; 
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■o  monument  raised  over  him»  no 
epitaph  engraved ;  but  while  the  vil- 
lage yet  retains  its  name,  and  history 
has  a  page  left  unforgotten,  Fontenoy 
is  his  monument,  bis  epitaph  is  Fonte- 
noy. 

it  was  scarce  two  months  later, 
that  a  small  frigate  set  sail  from  Fort 
St.  Nazaire,  with  the  young  Chevalier, 
and  a  determined  handful  of  devoted 
followers.  They  sailed  round  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  Gerald  Des- 
mond— for,  faithful  to  the  last,  he  was 
still  at  his  nost — saw  from  the  deck 
the  turrets  or  his  ancestral  home,  and 
breathed  one  sigh  toward  the  tombs  of 
his  happy  parents ;  happy  in  the  poor 
privil^  of  lying  under  the  cfreen  sod 
of  their  native  Erin !  They  landed  in 
the  Hebrides,  crossed  over  to  the  main, 
and  then  commenced  the  last  campaign 
that  has  been  fought  upon  the  soil  of 
England.  Splendid  campaign!  bril- 
liant, and  promising,  but  how  deceitful 
in  its  promise!  Never  was  throne 
more  nearly  won  than  by  those  bold 
adventurers.  But  what  avails  it  to 
record  what  has  been  written  by  pens 
with  which  no  living  writer  can  con- 
tend !  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Gerald 
Desmond  fought  in  the  van  at  Preston 
Pans  and  Falkirk ;  that,  had  his  bold 
advice  been  followed,  instead  of  loiter- 
ing at  DerbV)  the  Prince  would  have 
dashed  on  tor  London;  and  that  a 
Stuart  might  once  again  have  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  England !  But  so  it  was 
not  ordered.  Bloody  Culloden  finished 
the  last  hopes  of  the  latest  JaQpbites ; 
and  in  the  last  charge  of  the  butcher 
Cumberland's  dragoons,  when  all  the 
host. was  scattered  and  disorganized, 
roiited,  and  trampled  under  foot,  and 
mercilessly  sabred,  Gerald,  with  half- 
a-dozen  others,  charged  home,  and 
breaking  the  ranks  of  the  dragoons, 
actually   cut  his  way  to  within  six 


pacee  of  the  Duke's  person,  when  a 
shot  struck  his  charger,  and  he  waa 
hurled  headlong  to  the  ground.  Stso't* 
ingto  his  feet,  he  cut  down,  one  hy 
one,  three  dragoons  who  essaved  to 
seize  him ;  and,  although  offered  quar* 
ter,  made  a  defence  so  desperate,  call- 
ing repeatedly  upon  the  men  to  kiU 
him,  that  the  Duke  himself  cried  aloud 
to  the  soldiers  to  *'  shoot  the  scoundrel 
before  worse  should  come  of  it."  The 
>  brutal  order  was  obeyed  instantly,  and 
three  balls  struck  the  gallant  veteran. 
He  staggered,  but  still  stood  erect,  and, 
nervinff  himself  with  a  last  dying 
effort,  broke  his  good  sword  across  hia 
knee,  and  flung  the  fragments  from 
him,  never  to  be  home  by  another,  or 
wielded  in  what  he  deemed  a  less  holjr 
cause ;  raised  his  plumed  hat  from  his 
long  snowy  locks,  and,  crying  in  a  loud 
clear  voice,  "  God  save  King  James !" 
yielded  his  gallant  spirit,  thankful  to 
quit  a  world  in  which  he  stood  all 
desolate,  without  a  friend,  or  kinsman* 
or  king,  or  cause,  or  country!  No 
tombstone  covered  the  last  Desmond. 
His  corpse  was  thrust,  with  fiAy 
others,  into  a  rude  trench  cut  in  the 
bare  moor  of  Culloden  by  the  hands  of 
the  peasantry  after  the  strife  was  over. 
And  now  the  green  grass  grows 
all  rank  above  it,  and  the  wild  broom 
and  heather  shed  their  bright  blossoms 
on  the  soldier's  grave,  and  the  grey 
plover  sings  his  obsequies.  Thus  was 
the  prophecy  fulfilled.  No  one  of  that 
high  race  slept  in  the  sepulchre  of  hit 
forefathers ;  no  two  were  buried  in  one 
country.  In  their  lives  they  were 
unhappy  although  glorious,  and  in 
their  deaths  they  were  divided.  Verily 
of  them  it  might  be  said  that,  although 
in  their  pleasant  childhood 

They  filled  one  home  with  glee, 
Their  graves  are  severed  far  and  wile, 

By  mountain,  stream,  and  sea. 
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THE  DYING  MACfflNIST.* 

John  Flich,  a  nfttlve  of  Connecticut,  vas  probably  the  earliest  invantor  of  the  ileamboHt.  In  the  year 
nte, onihe Delaware  River,  was  made  Ms  first  successfal  experiment;  but  from  lack  of  sufBelent 
parwinaire,  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  discovery.  Bis  lift  waa  one  of  hardship  and  penury,  and 
ended  in  frief  and  disappointment.  He  was  confldcnt,  however,  to  the  last.  In  the  ultimate  successor 
Us  iBvenUon.  and  predictetl  all  Us  future  vasiness  and  advantages.  His  dyfnf  request  was,  **  that  he 
■HEM  be  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  wh9n  IM  tontr  of  Ou  toatmen  might  enUvm  the  9tiiine9§  nf  hi» 
rating  piace,  and  the  music  of  the  tteam-engifu  •oahe  hit  •pirit^'—ihte  ruling  passion  strong  hi  death. 
anilUwassrattfied. 

Where  broad  Ohio's  stream  goes  sweeping 

Gloriously  toward  the  setting  sun, 
He  prayed  might  be  his  last,  long  sleeping, 

His  latest  wish — his  only  one. 

Meet  prayer  from  one  whose  years  were  given 

To  work  the  thought  his  genius  ^Te, 
Who  first  beheld  his  steam«bark  driTen 

Fir&-winged  o'er  the  foaming  wave. 

He  lived  one  scene  of  want  and  sonow, 

A  feverish  strife — a  troubled  dream ; 
Each  scant  to-day  fed  by  to-morrow, 

Yet  toiled  he  still  his  glorious  scheme. 

Twas  his  to  meet  the  world's  derision. 
Cold  doubt  of  friends,  foes'  taunt  unkind, 

The  mockery  of  "  madman's  vision," 
For  truth  to  which  their  own  was  blind. 

He  lived  not  to  the  great  fulfilling 

His  genius  saw  and  sought  so  long, 
And  for  that  future,  oft  and  willing, 

Endured  privation,  pain,  and  wrong. 

He  heard  their  mighty  voices  sounding 

By  his  own  blue  Atlantic  strand ; 
And  watched  them  o'er  its  wide-wave  bounding. 

Heralds  to  every  furthest  land. 

He  saw  them  climb  each  olden  river, 

Europe,  fair  Asia's  fabled  streams, 
Saw  Afric's  hidden  floods  deliver 

The  secrets  of  their  time-long  dreams. 

He  saw  what  yet  shall  be  earth's  wonder, 

Nor  long  the  stem  design  may  sleep, 
Steam-navies  launch  their  iron  thunder 

In  battle  o'er  the  trembling  deep. 

He  saw,  foretold,  and,  heart-elated. 

Lived  on  this  dream  of  brighter  days. 
And  caught  afar  the  fame  that  waitea. 

His  lowly  toil,  in  world-wide  praise. 


*  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Life  and  Letters  of  this  interesting  and  "  most 
nnfoitonate  man,"  to  whose  memory  we  willingly  insert  this  tribute^  will  shortly  he 
given  to  the  world — ^we  believe  by  Miss  Leslie,  of  Philadelphia. — ^Ed.  D.  M. 
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Then  turned  and  thought,  with  saddened  spirit. 

Time's  judgments  how  unjust,  and  rain  f 
How  happier  hands  would  seize  his  merit. 

And  wield  the  palm  and  reap  the  gain. 

He  knew  the  thoughtless  world  ungrateful, — 

So  hare  its  noblest  spirits  known. 
Still  of  the  life-debt  all  forgetful. 

Or  pays  when  he  who  earned  is  gone ! 

He  mused,  and  toiled,  and  died ;  they  made  him 

A  bed  beside  that  fair  broad  ware. 
There  to  his  lonely  rest  they  laid  him. 

Where  few  now  mark  his  humble  grare. 

At  mora,  at  noon,  when  ere  is  steeping 

With  shadowy  red  the  river's  breast. 
As  star-light  on  the  charmed  wave  sleeping, 

So  peaceful  may  his  spirit  rest ! 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala,  J.  S.  B. 


SYNTHETIC   PHILOSOPHY. 

(COMTINUISO.*) 
BY    O.    A.     BKOWNSON. 


0PEBATI0N8  OF  THE  HIMD. 

Psychologists,  in  addition  to  Activity,  the  Mind,  than  powers  or  faculties  of 

Intelligence,     and     Sensibility, — the  the  mind,  as  they  are  termed  by  Reid 

three  racuhies  of  the  subject  already  and  Stewart, 
enumerated,— distinguish  m  the  mind 
certain  Powers  which  they  divide  into 
Moral  Powers  and  Intellectual  Powers. 

These  powers  are  Perceiving,  Remem-  ^  1.  Perception. 
bering,  Imagining,  Reflecting,  Compar- 
ing, Compounding,  Distinguishing,  Ab-  Pebcbption  is  the  official  name,  m  the 
siracting,  Desiring,  Willing,  and  Rea-  Scottish  school,  for  the  recojpition  by 
soning ;  all  of  which  may  be  arranged,  ihe  external  senses  of  material  objects, 
and  treated,  under  the  three  general  and  answers  to  the  Sensation  of  the 
heads  of  old  French  school  of  Condillac    But 
1.  pEECEPnoN,  the  restriction  of  the  term  to  this  class 
2!  Willing,  of  our  cognitions  is  purely  arbitrary. 
3.  Reasoning.  The  fact  designated  by  it  is  common  to 

all  our  mental  operations.    We  per- 

Bnt  as  these  are  facts  of  life,  mere  ceive   in  sensation,  in  sentiment,  in 

modes  of  the  activity  of  the  subject,  desire,  in   volition,  in   reasoning,  in 

not  principles,  or  elements  of  human  consciousness.    This  is  implied  in  the 

nature,  they  are  more  properly  termed,  fact,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  sci- 

as  Locke  terms  them,  Operations  of  ence  of  Life,  that  the  subject  never 


*  Fnnn  last  Nomber,  page  578. 
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minifests  itself»  in  any  degree,  nor  in 
any  direction,  or  under  any  aspect,  save 
in  eonjiinction  with  the  object. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  Perception. 
It  is  the  simplest  operaiioD  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  therefore  incapable  of  being 
TesolTed  into  a  simpler  operation,  or 
explained  by  being  shown  to  have 
acme  analogy  to  another  operation 
more  easily  apprehended.  Reference 
to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  may  help  us  to 
seize  the  psychological  fact  designated 
by  it.  The  word  comes  to  us  from  the 
liatin  per^capioy  and  means  to  seize,  to 
take  hold  of,  to  possess,  or  invade.  Its 
radical  meaning  is  to  seize,  and  implies 
that  the  subject  establishes  between 
itself  and  the  object  the  relation  of 
possession.  Every  being  capable  of 
establishing  or  sustaining  any  relation 
between  itself  and  another,  must  be 
percipient.  Hence  Leibnitz  endows 
his  monads,  or  elements  of  things,  with 
perception.  In  perception  the  perci- 
pient subject  contrives  in  some  way  to 
itwade  and  possess  the  object.  Hence 
with  the  French  the  word  perception 
is  applied  to  the  collection  of  taxes  and 
imposts. 

Locke  says  that ''  in  bare  naked  per- 
ception the  mind  is  for  the  most  part 
passive;"  but  accordinjg  to  the  view 
just  given  of  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
the  subject  must  be  not  passive  but 
active.  Even  Locke  himself  implies 
as  much,  notwithstanding  what  he 
says  to  the  contrary ;  for  he  reckons 
perce|>t]on  among  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  and  assures  us  that  there  can 
be  no  perception,  though  all  the  requi- 
site external  conditions  be  present, 
unless  there  be  also  a  noting  of  the 
mind  from  within.  This  notmg  from 
within  must  needs  be  an  active  opera- 
tion. The  subject,  in  point  of  fact, 
never  is  passive  at  alL  According  to 
the  Formula  of  the  Me  already  estab- 
lished, the  subject  is  inherently,  essen- 
tially a  cause,  or  productive  force.  We 
cannot  then  be  passive,  for  our  passi- 
vity would  negative  our  activity.  Per- 
ception must  always  be  taken,  then,  as 
an  active  operation.  Analyzed,  i t  gives 
us:  1.  The  subject  perceiving:  2.  The 
e&natum,  or  effort  of  the  subject  to  per- 
ceive: and  3.  The  presence  of  the 
Meeu  the  seizure  or  apprehension  of 
which,  is  the  perception. 


The  doctrine  of  passivity,  that  we 
are  passive  in  the  reception  of  external 
impressions,  has  no  solid  foundation. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  there 
can  be  no  mental  phenomenon  save  by 
the  concurrence  or  an  active  force  from 
without;  but  it  is  also  equally  true 
that  there  can  be  no  mental  phenome- 
non but  from  the  concurrence  of  an 
active  force  from  within.  Even  in  the 
reception  of  an  external  impression  we 
are  not  passive  but  active.  If  we  did 
not  exist,  we  could  not  receive  an 
impression ;  if  we  were  totally  inactive, 
that  is,  literally  dead,  we  should  be 
precisely  as  if  we  were  not,  and  there- 
fore as  incapable  of  receivinfi^  an  im- 
pression as  of  giving  one.  No  pheno 
menon,  whether  we  speak  of  man, 
animals,  plants,  or  inorganic  matter, 
can  be  generated  save  by  the  concur- 
rence of  TWO  FoacEs,  both  of  which 
must  act,  and  act  too  from  opposite 
directions.  Every  phenomenon  of 
every  dependent  being,  is  necessarily 

THE  RESULTANT   OF  TWO   FACTORS.      In 

life,  no  more  than  in  arithmetic,  can 
we  obtain  a  product  with  only  a  single 
factor.  All  nature  is  created  according 
to  one  and  the  same  original  Type  or 
Idea.  Through  the  whole  runs  a 
never  failing  duality;  all  is  bifold,  or 
separated,  as  it  were,  into  two  sexes, 
without  whose  conjunction  there  is 
never  a  generation.  But  more  of  this 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  For- 
MTTLA  OF  THE  Object,  or  what  somc 
philosophers  call  Ontolo^,  or  the  Sci- 
ence of  Being,  in  opposition  to  Psycho- 
logy, or  the  Science  of  the  Subject; 
though  very  improperly,  for  being  is  as 
predicable  of  me  or  Subject,  as  of  not 
me  or  Object. 

Though  in  perception  the  subject  is 
always  active,  yet  in  simple  perception 
it  is  not  sufficiently  so,  to  be  as  Locke 
contends,  able  to  note  the  object.  In 
simple  perception  nothing  is  noted, 
distinguished;  and  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  nothing  cognized  or  known. 
Clear,  vivid  perceptions,  in  which  the 
subject  marks  or  distinguishes  the 
object,  are  apperceptions.  These, 
however,  do  not  differ  at  bottom  from 
simple  perceptions.  Simple  percep- 
tions are  so  feeble,  so  dim,  confused, 
and  short-lived,  their  objects  are  so 
numerous,  run  one  so  into  another, 
come  and  go  in  such  rapid  succession, 
that  the  subject  is  unable  to  distinguish 
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tbem  one  from  another.  In  the  apper- 
ceptions we  distins^ish ;  in  the  percep- 
tions we  do  not.  In  the  former  we 
^Ai'nA;  our  existence;  in  the  latter  we 
have  only  an  obscure  and  confused 
sense  of  it.  Any  seizure  of  the  object 
is  an  act  of  intelligence,  if  the  subject 
seizing  be  only  conscious.  That  which 
enables  one  to  be  conscious,  to  include 
oneself,  is  sentiment,  or  sensibility.  A 
bein^  destitute  of  sentiment,  would  be 
capable  of  perception ;  but  might  be 
incapable  of  cognition.  But,^  since 
man  is  sensible  in  his  essence,  he  must 
always  act  whenever  he  acts,  in  some 
degree,  as  sensibility.  Consequently,  a 
certain  degree  of  sentiment  must  enter 
into  each  one,  even  the  feeblest  and 
most  obscure,  of  his  perceptions.  The 
perception  then  does  not,  as  we  might 
at  fint  sight  suppose,  become  apper- 
ception by  the  addition  of  sentiment, 
but  by  becoming  more  marked  and 
distinct.  Perception,  then,  in  man,  is 
of  the  same  nature  with  cognition,  and 
always  is  cognition  when  there  is  not 
such  a  multitude  of  perceptions  rushin? 
as  it  were  upon  us  at  once,  and  with 
such  rapidity  that  nothing  can  be  di9- 
tin^ished ;  as  when  we  witness  the 
rapid  revolutions  of  a  wheel,  the  points 
follow  one  another  in  such  quick  suc- 
cession, that  there  appears  to  us  to  be 
no  succession  at  all ;  as  a  top  when  it 
spins  with  the  greatest  rapidity  does 
not  appear  even  to  move. 

^  2.  Memori/i. 

Under  the  head  of  Remembering,  or 
Memory,  may  be  considered  more  at 
large,  certain  objections  to  the  doctrine, 
that  the  subject  never  does  and  never 
can  know  itself  save  in  the  phenome- 
non in  conjunction  with  the  object,  and 
that  the  object  is  always  veritably  not 
me;  that  is,  is  always  really  and  truly 
existing  out  of  the  subject  and  inde- 
pendent of  it. 

In  opposition  to  the  first  of  these 
assertions,  it  is  alleged  that  the  sub- 
ject can  know  itself  in  itself ;  for  there 
IS  an  order  of  focts  open  to  our  inspec- 
tion, when  once  we  retire  within  our- 
selves, in  which  we  may  study  the 
subject  by  direct,  immediate  conscious- 
ness. In  opposition  to  the  second 
assertion,  it  is  urged,  that  though  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  the  subject 


must  needs  have  in  every  fact  of  lift 
an  object,  yet  since  we  can,  as  in  re* 
flection  and  imagination,  think  on  the 
facts  which  we  have  ourselves  created, 
the  object  may,  in  certain  cases  at  least, 
be  of  our  own  creating,  and  therefore 
not  necessarily  not  me,  in  the  strict 
sense  contended  for. 

1.  Our  life,  as  we  look  upon  it,  con- 
sists entirely  in  efforts  to  explore  and 
find  out  ourselves.  The  soul,  restless 
and  uneasy  at  home,  goes  out  into  the 
not  me,  to  find  what  is  necessary  to  fill 
up  its  view  of  itself.  Since  it  finds 
itself  only  in  finding  the  object,  and 
only  so  far  forth  as  it  finds  the  object ; 
and  since  it  finds  the  object  onhr  in 
finding  itself,  and  otAy  so  far  forth  as 
it  finds  itself,  all  our  inquiries  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  two  quesuons. 
What  is  the  subject  ?  What  is  thk 
OBJECT?  The  answer  to  the  one  of 
these  questions,  will  always  be  the 
answer  to  the  other.  At  bottom  they 
are  not  two  questions,  but  one  question, 
and  those  old  sages  who  summed  up  all 
in  the  .injunction,  "Know  thtself," 
were  not  so  far  out  of  the  way.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine,  thus  far  con- 
tended for,  man  knows  himself  only 
so  far  as  he  comes  to  know  God  aim 
nature,  and  God  and  namre  only  so  far 
as  he  comes  to  know  himself.  The 
knowledge  of  the  one  is  always  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  other,  and  the 
knowledge  of  both  is  but  one  and  the 
same  knowledge ;  or  at  least,  only  the 
reciprocal  knowledge  of  two  corrdar 
tive  terms,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown 
at  full  length. 

The  question,  what  is  the  subject? 
it  follows  from  this,  can  never  be  fully 
answered,  save  by  one  who  knows  all 
that  there  is  to  be  known.  Before  we 
can  answer  it,  we  must  know  both  (rod 
and  nature,  and  know  them  completely. 
The  whole  of  our  life,  individual  and 
social,  temporal  and  eternal,  cannot 
suffice  for  a  knowledge  so  extensive ; 
for  in  order  to  be  able  to  suffice  for  it, 
we  should  need  to  be  capable  of  an 
infinite  knowledge.  The  subject  un- 
ouestionably  represents  in  life  the  in-  ^ 
unite,  but  represents  it  only  in  a  finite 
manner;  in  order  to  represent  it  in  an 
infinite  manner,  it  must  itself  be  in- 
finite, which  it  is  not  and  never  can  be. 
The  complete  and  final  answer  to  the 
question,  what  is  the  subject?  most 
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then  for  erer  transceQd  our  powers. 
Theoolf  quesUoQ  we  can  answer,  is 
what  lias  the  subject  fduod  itself  to  be  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  would  be 
mn  iuTentory  of  the  present  intellectual 
wealth  of  the  race,  and  a  sort  o{  novum 
Organon  of  science,  and  a  means  of 
advancing  the  sciences. 

This  question/  what  has  the  subject 
found  itself  to  be?  though  by  no 
mealns  easily  answered,  can  be  an- 
swered by  a  profound  study  of  the 
monunoents  of  the  individual  and  the 
lace;  that  is«  the  facts  of  Memory,- 
8ad  the  facts  of  History.  But  a  class 
of  miodern  psychologists  smile  at  our 
modesty,  when  we  talk  of  the  difficulty 
of  answering  this  question^,  and  of 
limiting  our  inquiries  to  this  .relative 
knowl^ge  of  the  subject  and  the  ob- 
ject They  tell  us,  that  the  soul  may 
know  itself  as  it  were  absolutelv ;  for 
it  can  study,  if  not  itself  in  irself,-  yet 
itself  in  its  facts,  and  these  facts  in 
itself.  The  facts  which  reveal  the 
soul,  are  in  the  soul ;  we  carry  them 
always  about  with  us,  and  may  find 
them  whenever  we  look  steadily 
within.  We  can  stOdy  th6m  as  easily 
and  as  certaibly,  as  we  can  the  facts  of 
physical  science.  We  observe  the 
nets  of  external  nature  by  the  ei^temal 
senses,' and  proceed  by  induction  to  the 
construction  of  a  science  of  the  uni- 
verse r  we  may,  in  like  madner,  observe 
the  facts  of  the  soul  by ,  immediate 
conscioosness,  and  proceed  by  induction 
Co  the  construction  of.  a  complete 
Psychology,'  or  science  of  the  soul.  If 
ms  were  so,-  nothing  woildd  be  more 
tfimple  and'  easjr  than  to  know  our- 
fclves;  for  nothmgis  or  can  be  mote 
certain  than' the  facts  of  ccxisciousness. 

But  even  admitting  that  there  is  th^ 
6rder  of  fii'cts,  of  which  thes6  psycholo- 
^sts  speak,  and  that  we  can  stu(^ 
them  by  inlhiediate  coh^iousness,  the 
study  of  tde  soul  in  them  would  not 
Se  the  sttidy  of  the  sotil  ih  itself,  f6r 
they  are  the  phenoniend  of  the  soiif ;' 
and  the  study  of  the  soul  in  them 
would  still  be  the  stud^  of  the  soul  in- 
its  phenomena,  accord mg  to  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down,  that  being  mdst 
always  be  studied  ih  the  phenomenon ;' 
thkt  the  category  of  substance  can  be' 
seized  and  studied  only  in  thie  categoiy 
of  dius^. 

Moreorer,   the   knowledge  of  the 


subject  obtained  from  these  facts,  even 
admitting  that  we  can  know  them  in 
the  manner  and  to  the  extent  alleged, 
would  not  be  a  coipplete  and  final 
answer  to  the  question,  what  is  the 
subject  ?  unless  it  be  assumed  that  the 
subiect  has  already  c6mpletely  realized 
itself.  If  it  be  conceded  that  man  has 
not  as  yet  attained  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  his  possibility,  that  he  has  yet  an 
Ideal,  and  therefore  a  Future,  the 
knowledge  contended  for  would  not  be 
an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
but  merely  a  knowledge  of  what  it  has 
thus  far  found  itself  to  be ;  that  is  to 
sav,  the  same  relative  knowledge  to 
wnich  we  contend  all  our  knowledge  is 
necessarily  restricted. 

But  these  psychologists  misappre^ 
hend  the  character  of  the  order  of  facts 
of  which  they  speak ;  the  world  which 
contains  them  when  they  are  observed ; 
and  the  light  or  psychical  faculty  by 
means  of  which  they  are  studied.  The 
Astinction  they  contend  for,  between 
what  they  call  external  senses  and  an 
internal  sense  or  consciousness,  does  not 
really  exist,  and  has  been  made  in 
consequence  of  too  strong  a  desire  to 
esidblisb,  as  it  were,  a  parallelism 
between  physical  science  and  psycho- 
logical science.  This  parallelism  no 
doubt  in  some  sor(  exists;  but  not  in 
the  sense  contended.  There  is  in  fact 
no  purely  physical  science;  and  no 
purely  psychological  science.  Our 
physics  depend  always  on  our  meta- 
physics; becaiise  the  subject  alWajrs 
injcludes  itself  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
aH'its  thoughts.  It  therefore  necessarily 
constitutes  one  of  the  elemen.ts  of 
l^hysical  science,  as  much  as  it  does  of 
psychological  science ;  and  the  worth  of 
Its  physical  science  always  depends  on 
the  view  which  it  takes  of  itself.  As  it 
knows  itself  only  as  the  corrdative  of 
object,  in  all  its  science  of  itself,  it  must 
include  as  one  of  the  elements  of ,  that 
science,  the.object  or  not  me.  Each  sci- 
ence therefore  contains  the  other,  and 
the  two  are,  as  hc^s  just  been  intim,ated, 
not  two  sciences,  bat  one  science.  As  the 
^ience  of  nature  is  always  by  the 
science  of  tbe  sckbject,  and  as  the 
science  of  the  subject  is  by  the  science 
of  nature,  the  mi^thod  of  studying  one 
or  the  other  is  doubtless  th^  same. 
But  we  hare  not  two  sets  of  senses,  one 
for  the  external,  and  one  for  the  inter- 
nal, one  for  nature,  and  the  other  for 
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the  sobject.  The  observer  is  always 
the  sabject,  the  me,  the  whole  me  and 
nothing  but  the  roe,  I  always  observe, 
whatever  the  field  of  my  observation, 
by  virtue  of  my  own  inherent  intelli- 
l^ence,  or  rather  power  of  intelligenc- 
\n%.  This  power  is  one  and  indivisible, 
as  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  unity  of 
the  subject,  which  we  found  affirmed 
by  its  substantiality.  This  is  always 
one  and  the  same  light,  whether  it 
shine  out  throus^h  those  windows  of 
the  soul  called  the  external  senses,  or 
whether  it  blazes  out  in  the  brilliant 
but  brief  light  of  consciousness.  What 
this  illumines  I  observe;  what  it  leaves 
in  the  shade  I  cannot  observe.  In  ex- 
ternal sense,  and  in  consciousness,  the 
observer  is  always  the  same, — always 
*theone  invariable,  persisting  subject, 
which  I  call  me,  myself. 

The  light,  or  power,  by  which  I  ob- 
serve, or  by  which  I  am  rendered 
capable  of  observing,  is  not  only  one 
and  indivisible,  but  is  always  injrself, 
and  in  no  sense  whatever  distinguisha- 
ble from  me.  It  is  me,  inherently, 
essentially,  not  something  separable 
from  me,  and  capable  of  being  distri- 
buted among  dinerent  organs.  The 
brain  is  called  an  organ  of  the  mind, 
but  the  power  to  think  is  not  the 
brain,  is  not  secreted  by  it,  does  not 
reside  in  it  It  does  not  think,  /  think ; 
It  is  not  the  intelligent  subject  or  force ; 
Jam  that  intelligent  subject  or  force. 
The  material,  or  physical  organs,  im- 
properly termed  senses,  since  they  are 
not  senses,  but  organs  of  sense,  do  not 
observe;  /.observe.  The  body  does 
not  feel ;  /  feel.  The  pain  whicn  I  say 
is  in  my  foot,  is  not  a  pain  which  my 
foot  feels,  but  a  pain  which  I  feel ;  and 
I  may  even  continue  to  feel  it  for  a  time, 
after  my  foot  has  been  amputated  and 
removed  far  from  me.  Consciousness 
does  not  know,  for  it  is  not  an  agent,  nor 
even  the  faculty  of  an  agent.  I  am 
the  affent  and  I,  not  the  conscious- 
nessT— know.  It  is  not  correct  to  speak 
of  the  senses  as  observing  the  exter- 
nal world,  and  consciousness  the  inter- 
nal world,  as  if  I,  the  real  and  only 
subject,  were  standing  idly  by,  with  no 
conceivable  employment,,  but  that  of 
merely  liMening^  to  the  reports  which 
consciousness  and  the  senses  are  so 
obliging  as  to  make  to  me.  It  is 
always  I  myself,  that  sees,  hears,  feels, 
knowsi  although  by  means  of  appropri- 


ate organs,  according  to  the  cooditioDS 
of  my  being  and  modes  of  activity. 
Consciousness,  it  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often,  is  not  a  sense,  a  faculty,  a 
power,  nor  even  a  fact  of  a  peculiar 
sort ;  but  simply  the  subject  becoming 
able  to  recognize  itself  in  the  phenome- 
non, and  to  say,  I  am,  I  think,  /  will, 
/  know,  /  love.  All  activity,  whether 
voluntary  or  involuntary  intelli£[ent,  or 
sentient,  is  in  the  subject,— is  in  fact 
the  subject  itself.  Whatever  is  done, 
the  me  or  subject  does  it;  that  is, 
when  we  contemplate  the  fact  from  the 
subjective  side.  It  observes,  because  it 
is  an  actwe  intelligence;  knows,  be- 
cause it  is  an  intelligent  force.  It  is 
itself  both  the  intelligence  and  the  force 
in  their  indissoluble  unity.  There  can 
be,  then,  no  exterruU  intelligence,  unless 
we  can  conceive  the  subject  beiujg  ex- 
ternal to  itself;  that  is,  out  of  itself. 
All  intelligence  is  and  needs  must  be 
internal,  in  the  subject  itself;  and 
therefore  must  be  internal  also  all  our 
powers  of  observation,  whatever  they 
be,  and  whatever,  or  wherever,  their 
organs. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  not  only  are  not 
the  two  sets  of  faculties  for  observing, 
supposed,  but  there  are  not  even  the 
two  fields  of  observation  contended  for. 
There  is  not  an  external  field  of  obser- 
vation, and  an  internal  field.  It  is 
admitted,  that  the  subject  may  studv 
itself  in  its  facts,  and  leara  itself; 
so  far  as  it  has  entered  into  them ;  but 
it  cannot  and  does  not  study  these  facts 
in  itself.  It  is  the  observer;  and  all  on 
the  side  of  the  observer.  It  cannot 
double  itself  over,  as  it  were,  and 
be  at  once  the  observer  arid  the  ob- 
served ;  nor  can  it  divide  itself  into  two 
halves,  and  observe  one  half  of  itself 
with  the  other.  Now,  nothing  can  be 
in  the  subject,  or  on  the  side  of  the 
subject,  but  the  subject  itself.  If  then 
these  facts  are  in  the  soul,  they  are 
subject,  and  not  object ;  and  therefore 
cannot  be  studied.  Nothing  which  is 
in  the  subject,  till  projected  in.  the 
phenomenon,  can,  for  this  reason,  be  ob- 
served. All  observation, since  the  subject 
is  the  observer,  must  therefore  needs  be 
external.  All  objects  of  contemplation, 
reflection,,  observation,  study,  or  even 
imagination,  must  therefore  be  exterior 
to  the  subject.  The  very  term  object, 
implies  that  the  facts  concerned  are  out 
of  the's«lr|ect,  standing  over  against  it. 
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Ic  is  because  they  are  thus  out  of  the 
sabject,  standing  over  against  it,  that 
tbejr  are  called  objects,  instead  of  sub- 
jeet,  which  they  would  be,  were  they 
ta  the  me*  The  light,  power,  or  faculty 
of  observing  is  internal,  subjective; 
but  the  observation  itself  is  made 
always  from  within  outwards, — made 
ia  the  external,  and  just  as  much,  and 
as  inevitably  so,  in  the  case  of  the 
facts  of  consciousness,  as  in  the  facts 
of  the  matenal  world.  What  is  so 
often  said,  about  "  introspection," 
**  looking  within,"  "  studying  the  soul 
by  immediate  consciousness,"  must  not 
then  be  too  strictly  construed.  The  facts 
which  philosophers  and  divines  have 
in  view,  when  they  exhort  us  to  look 
within,  are  no  doubt  very  real,  and  very 
necessary  to  be  studied,  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  ourselves. 
They  are  facts,  nay,  facts  open  -to  our 
inspection ;  but  they  must  be  regarded 
as  existing  out  and  independent  of  the 
subject,  not  in  it,  and  therefore,  as  not 
me. 

Moreover,  these  facts,  which  are 
called  facts  of  consciousness,  and  which 
constitute  what  is  called  the  internal 
world,  are  not,  when  objects  of  study* 
&cts  of  consciousness,  nor  are  they 
observed  by  immediate  consciousness. 
A  ft&ct  of  consciousness,  or  a  fact  in 
wnich  I  am  conscious,  is  always  a 
present  intellectual  act,  in  which  I 
recognize  myself  as  the  subject  acting. 
The  thought  I  am  thinking,  whatever 
it  be,  not  the  one  I  have  thought,  is  the 
fact  of  consciousness.  Consciousness 
concerns  always  the  present,  and,  like 
the  subject  itself,  has  no  past,  and  no 
future.  The  moment  I  arrest  myself 
thinking,  and  attempt  to  seize  the 
thought,  and  to  make  it  an  object  of 
reflection,  it  ceases  to  be  the  thought  I 
am  thinking,  and  becomes  the  thought 
I  was  thinkW,and  on  which  I  am  now 
reflecting.  The  fact  of  consciousness, 
is  now  myself  reflecting  on  the  thought 
I  was  thmking,  or  rather  the  thought 
I  am  thinking  on  that  thought  The 
.  fact  of  consciousness,  then,  dies  the 
moment  we  attempt  to  seize  it,  and  to 
make  it  the  object  of  our  observation, 
and  a  new  fact  is  bora.  Observation  of 
psychological  facts  by  means  of  im- 
mediate consciousness,  is  then  out  of 
the  question. ' 

That  there  is  the  order  of  facts  we 


are  coosidering,  and  that  they  must  be 
studied  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  being  able  to  answer  the  question, 
what  is  the  sul^ect  ?  there  is  and  can 
be  no  doubt.  Thev  are  the  products  of 
our  past  livino; ;  tney  are  the  facts  of 
the  subject,  what  it  has  done,  or  rather, 
the  facts  in  which  it  has  realized  itself, 
so  far  as  realized  itself  it  has;  and  they 
must  therefore,  if  known,  reveal  the 
subject  to  itself,  as  a  picture  reveals 
the  artist,  or  a  book  its  author.  There 
has  been  no  error  in  directing  our 
attention  to  this  order  of  facts,  as  a 
means  of  learning  ourselves;  nor  iii  the 
importance  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  them ;  but  in  calling  them,  when 
studied,  facts  of  consciousness;  in  sl- 
icing that  it  is  by  immediate  con- 
sciousness that  we  study  them ;  in  pre- 
tending that  it  is  in  the  subiect  that 
they  are  studied ;  and  in  calling  the 
studv  of  the  subject  in  these,  a  study 
of  the  soul  by  itself  in  itself,  and  not 
the  study  of  itself  in  its  phenomena. 
They  are  facts, — no  doubt  facts  having 
a  peculiar  relation  to  the  subject,  but 
still  facts,  and  in  the  condition  of  all 
facts  which  fall  under  our  observation, — 
exterior  to  the  subject,  and  therefore 
really  and  truly  not  me. 

So  much  I  have  thought  it  not  im- 
proper to  say  in  answer  to' the  first 
objection  urged,  an  objection  which  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  suggest  itself  to 
the  most  careless  reader.  No  one  pre- 
tends that  the  subject  cannot  study  it- 
self; but  simply,  that  it  cannot  study 
itself  directly,  immediately ;  but  indi- 
rectly, mediately,  in  its  phenomena. 


The  facts  which  are  sometimes 
called  facts  of  consciolisness,  are,  pro- 
perly speaking.  Facts  of  Memory. 
They  are,  as  I  have  said,  jproducts  of 
our  past  life ;  but  not  on  this  account 
facts  of  consciousness,  any  move  than 
is  the  book  I  have  written,  or  the  ma- 
chine I  have  constructed,  a  fact  of  my 
consciousness.  When  remembered,  I 
no  doubt  am  conscious  that,  when  pre- 
sent,  I  found  myself  in  them  as  their 
subject.  It  is  this  fact  which  connects 
them  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  my- 
self, and  which  has  led  some  able  psy- 
chologists to  call  them  facts  of  con- 
sciousness. But  they  are  not  facts  of 
consciousness,  even  when  remembered ; 
for  the  difference  between  a  pain  ^ 
which  we  are  now  experiencing,  and       ^1 
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one  which  we  merely  remember  to 
hare  experienced » is  very  obvious,  and 
escapes  no  one's  attention. 

2.  But  these  facts  ^re  unquestionably 
products  of  our  past  life.  They  can  be 
remembered,  as  we  say,  recalled  by 
memory ;  and  when  so  recalled,  they 
are  objects  of  study — objects  of  thought 
— and,  therefore,  accord jofi^  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down,  not  only  object y  but 
veritably  not  me.  But,  if  they  are 
products  of  our  past  life,  the  creations 
of  the  subject,  even  admitting  that  the 
subject  can  manifest  itself  only  in  con- 
junction with  the  object,  does  it  not 
follow  that  the  object  may  be  its  own 
creation,  and  therefore  after  all  really, 
and,  so  to  speak,  vitally  subjective? 
If  the  subject  can  create  its  own  object, 
as  in  reflecting  on  its  own  products, 
what  evidence  does  the  fact  that  it 
cannot  manifest  itself  without  an  ob- 
ject, furnish  that  the  object  is  really 
not  me,  existing  out  of  the  subject  and 
independent  of  it  ? 

That  the  facts  of  Memory  are  pro- 
ducts of  our  past  life,  is  conceded ;  that 
when  remembered  they  are  objects  of 
thought,  is  not  only  conceded  but  con- 
tended; and  therefore  that  in  certain 
cases,  and  under  certain  restrictions, 
the  object  is  a  product  of  the  sub- 
ject, will  not  be  denied.  But,  in  call- 
ing these  facts,  j^roducls  of  our  past 
lije,  we  necessarily  assume  that  our 
life  begun  prior  to  their  production. 
They  could  not  have  been  produced 
before  we  began  to  live,  that  is,  to 
manifest  ourselves.  We  roust  have 
acted  prior  to  them.  If  then  we  can 
never  act,  as  is  certainly  the  case,  saye 
in  conjunction  with  the  object,  we 
must  have  had.  prior  to  them,  an  objfsct^ 
which  could  have  been  in  no  sense 
whatever  the  creation  of  the  subject. 
Moreover^  let  it  be  borne  in  mind^  that 
these  facts  are  not  created  by  that  act 
of  the  subject  in  which  they  are  the 
object.  They  were  the  product  not  of 
that  act,  but  of*  a.  prior  act,  and  there- 
fore had  a  sort  of  independent  existence 
of  the  subject,  before  they  became  the 
object  of  its  life. 

But,  although  the  Facts  of  Memory 
are  products  of  our  past  life,  they 
are  not  products  of  the  subject  acting 
alone.  The  past  life  of  which  they 
were  the  products,  consisted,  like  all 


dependent  life,  in  the  reciprocal  action 
and  reaction  of  subject  and  object. 
They  were  never  then,  even  when 
facts  of  consciousness,  purely  subjective 
fiicls.  Nothing  is  purely  subjective 
but  the  me  iuelf,  or  that  which  is  all 
on  the  side  of  the  subject;  but  all  on 
the  side  of  the  subject,  these  ^cts  never 
were.  They  are  indeed  th0  products 
of  our  past  thinking  f  but  lik^e  all 
thought,  the  Resultant  of  two  factors, 
the  joint  product  of  th|5  sipiultaneoas 
acti6n  and  reaction  of  both  subject  and 
object.  They  are,  then,  even  consid- 
ered in  their  origin,  no  morp  subjective 
facts,  than  they  are  pbjective  facts. 
They  are  neithier  one  nor  the  other, 
but  partake  of  the  nature  of  both. 

Moreover,  Memory  itself,  or  the 
po^er  by  which  we  remember  them, 
and  are  able  to  make  them  objects  of 
reflection,  is,  in  its  manifestation^  no 
more  purely  subjective  than  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  power  to  think  or 
to  perceive.  Memory,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  not  a  faculty  of  the  subject,  but 
an  act,  and  therefore,  accofdin^  to  the 
condition  of  all  acting,  the  subject  dis- 
playing itself  in  conjunction  with  the 
object.  The  subject  by  itself  alone  can 
no  more  remember  than  it  can  think. 
It  needs  physical  and  external  condi- 
tions as  much  as  seeing  or  hearing. 
In  some  states  of  the  bcxly  we  can  no 
more  remember  than  in  some  states  of 
the  visual  organs  we  can  see.  In  some 
states  we  remember  with  ease,  in  some 
with  difficulty,  in  others  not  at  all. 
Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  remem- 
ber in  one  state  what  has  been  experi- 
enced in  another,  as  is  witnessed  by 
the  nhenomena  of  sleep  and  natural  or 
^rtincial  somnambulism.  Moreover, 
som/e  outward  circumstance,  some  ex- 
ternal occasion,  some  motive  or  reason 
more  or  le^  urgent  for  remembering, 
is  essential  to  induce  us  to  remember, 
and  even  then^  will  we  never  so  ener- 
getically, if  the  objective  conditions  of 
remetnbering  are  not  favorable,  we 
cannot  remember.  There  must  al- 
ways be  some  fact  of  our  present  life, 
some  present  occasion,  which  demands 
the  past,  to  cause  us  to  resort  to  the 
past,  and  to  consult  its  records.  Since, 
then,  we  can  remember  only  in  con- 
currence with  the  objective.  Memory 
itself  must  not  be  regarded  as  purely 
subjective;  and  therefore,  of  course, 
must  not  be  regarded  as  purely  sub- 
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jeetrre  the  facts  of  memory.  The  fact, 
then,  that  the  facts  of  memory  may  be 
objects  of  reflect^oD,  then  force  df 
thought,  makes  pothing  against  the 
fundamental  position,  that  the  object 

B  ALWAYS  NOT  ME. 

3.  Bat  what  after  all  is  Memory? 
Where  are  tfaese  &cts  of  oar  past  life 
when  we  caanot,  or  do  not,  remember 
them  ?  They  are  not  in  the  subject, 
(or  if  they  were,  and  the  subject  had 
the  power  of  looking  into  itself,  thev 
would  be  always  present  in  fact  both 
to  the  subject  and  to  iis  view,  and 
therefore  there  would,  ^nd  could  be  no 
memory.  They  could  never  fall  into 
the  past,  nerer  be  lost  sight  of,— for- 

g)tten ; — ^but  would  be  always  present 
cts;  fiyr  the  subject  being  always 
itself  present,  of  course  whatever  it 
contains  would  also  be  j^resent  If 
they  were  always  present  in  the  soul, 
and  the  soul  could  always  look  into 
itself,  it  could  also  always  see  them, 
and  be  immediately  conscious  of  their 
presence.  But  ne;ther  is  by  an^  means 
the  case.  These  facts  do  fall  into  the 
past,  and  not  unfrequently  escape 
wholly  from  our  sight.  We  do  not 
carry  our  whde  past  always,  as  it 
were,  under  our  eyes.  We  can  re- 
member but  a  very  little  of  our  past  life, 
only  here  and  there  a  thought,  a  senti- 
ment, or  an  event,  that  stood  out  in  bold 
relief, — only  here  and  there  one  flower 
that  bloomed  amid  the  inillions  that 
faded,  anc)  wasted  their  fragrance  and 
beauty  unnoted.  The  rich  trains  of 
thought,  the  pure  and  eloquent  feelings 
awakened  in  us  by  the  beauty,  the 
grandenr,  the  agitation  or  the  repose  of 
nature,  by  the  sweet  and  thrilling:  mel- 
odies of  the  harp,  the  conversation  of 
the  great  and  the  wise,  the  venerable 
and  the  food,  the  true,  the  lovely,  and 
the  love3,  have  passed  away  and  be- 
come to  us  as  the  recediog  echo  of  a 
eeasant  dream,  which  we  remember  to 
ive  had,  but  which  we  can  no  longer 
recall.  Could  this  be  so,  if  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  past  life  were  still  in  us, 
and  we  had  the  power  of  looking  into 
ourselves,  and  reviewing  them  at  our 
leisure  ? 

But,  if  these  facts  do  fall  into  the 
past,  and,  to  some  extent,  fade  awav 
from  our  sight,  they  do  not  vanisn 
entirely.  Some  of  them  we  remember, 
and  the  fact  that  we  can  remember 


them  is  a  proof  that  thejr  in  some  sense 
do  still  continue  to  exist.  What  I 
remember  is  never  a  new  creation,  but 
always  an  old  friend  or  acquaintance, 
revisiting  me,  with  or  without  invita- 
tion. If  these  products  of  our  past  life, 
when  not  remembered,  had  ceased  to 
exist,  they  would  have  become  precise- 
ly as  if  they  had  never  been,  and  it 
would  be  no  more  possible  to  remem- 
ber them,  than  to  remember,  if  the 
expression  will  bepermitted,  what  had 
never  occurred.  The  past,  then,  since, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  it  is  open  to 
memory,  cannot  be  dead,  but  must  be 
still  something,  It  has  not  ceased  to 
be.  Forgotten  it  may  be ;  we  may  not 
hear  its  eloquent  voices,  nor  be  charmed 
by  its  melodies,  but  it  has  not  gone 
wholly  out.  One  day,  one  happy 
moment,  it  shall  return  to  pur  view  in 
all,  and  even  in  more  than  all  its  ori- 
ginal freshness  and  beautv.  As  we 
grow  old,  the  veriest  trifles  of  our 
childhood  and  youth  come  back  to  us, 
and  we  find  again  thoughts,  sentiments, 
events,  which  move  us,  and  even  more 
powerfully  thfin  they  did  when  they 
were  actually  present  We  still  find 
the  friend  of  our  vouth  so  early  and  so 
suddenly  taken  from  us ;  the  beloved 
of  my  heart,  from  whom  I  have  been 
separated  by  death,  for  long  years, 
returns  to  me  again,  and  my  heart 
swells  and  my  eyes  overflow,  as  I  look 
upon  the  sweet  lace  that  won  me,  and 
listen  to  the  silver  tones  of  that  voice 
which  charmed  me.  Could  that 
which  had  ceased  to  be,  which  had 
become  as  if  it  had  never  been,  come 
back  to  my  heart  with  such  vividness, 
and  have  such  power  to  move  me? 
No,  no.  The  facts  of  my  past  life  then 
still  are,  but  where  abe  thet  ? 

It  may  be  answered  that  they  are  in 
the  Memory,  but  this  answer  cannot 
be  accepted,  for  it  is  merely  a  repetition 
of  the  fact  that  prompts  the  question. 
It  is  merely  saying  that  we  remember, 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  we 
seem  to  ourselves  to  find  again,  though 
not  as  present,  the  facts  of  our  past 
life.  Memory  is  not  something  distinct 
from  me.  There  is  not  the  subject, 
and  by  its  side,  but  distinct  from  it,  a 
memory.  Memory  is  the  subject  i  tself, 
the  subject  remembering.  Nothing 
can  be  said  to  exist  in  the  memory 
which  may  not  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
subject    These  facts,  we  have  seen,  d( 
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not  exist  in  the  subject;  they  do  not 
exist  in  what  is  cafied  the  world  of 
space,  for  they,  are  not  corpcHreal.; 
where,  then,  do  they  or  can  they  exist  ? 
There  is  but  one  answer  to  be  given  to 
this  question ;  it  is  that  they  exist  m  tiue 
as  bodies  do  in  space.  Memory,  though 
involving  much  which  is,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  wholly 
inexplicable,  may  be  defined,  the  sub- 
ject FERCEIVmG  IN  TiME. 

This  view  of  Memory,  which,  I 
believe,  is  not  a  very  common  one, 
though  not  altogether  original  with 
me,  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  may 
help  us  to  explain  some  phenomena 
which  have  hitherto  been  inexplicable. 
It  recognizes  a  world  of  Time  as  well 
as  a  world  of  space,  and  in  man  the 
power  of  perceivinff  in  the  one  world 
as  well  as  in  the  other.  On  any  other 
view  of  memory,  time  would  have  no 
meaning,  would  have  no  contents. 
The  future  we  should  say  is  not  yet, 
and  the  past  has  ceased  to  be.  There 
would,  then,  remain  only  the  present, 
which  is  a  mere  pomt,  and  the  type, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  not  of  time,  but  of  . 
Eternity,  that  is,  of  No-time.  Space 
marks  the  relations  which  bodies  hold 
to  each  other,  not  merely  as  thev  exist 
in  our  mind,  as  Eant  mamtains,  but  as 
they  exist  in  the  Divine  Mind,  that  is, 
as  thejr  reallv  exist.  Time  marks  the 
order  in  wnich  events  succeed,  and 
not  only  the  order  of  the  events  which 
have  been,  but  also  of  the  events 
which  are  to  be.  Events  bear,  then, 
the  same  relation  to  time,  that  bodies 
do  to  space,  and  perception  of  the 
events  is  properly  perception  in  time, 
as  perception  of  bodies  is  perception  in 
space. 

But   time  has  two  divisions,    the 
Past  and  the  Future.    Memory  is  the 

subject  FERCEIVINO    IN  THE  PAST;    but 

may  we  not  also  perceive  in  the  fu-. 
ture  ?  Cannot  man  look  before  as  well 
as  aAer  ?  Does  not  the  prophetic  ele- 
ment, then,  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  soul  that  the  historical  does  ?  and 
is  not  PROPHECY  found  to  be  a  iact  as 
well,  attested  in  man's  history  as 
Memory  itself?  It  may,  or  it  may  not 
exist  in  as  great  a  degree;  man  may 
not  have  the  same  power  of  foresight 
that  he  has  of  after-sight;  yet  the 
power  to  foresee  is  as  unquestionable 
and   as  universal   as   the   power  to 


remember.  Every  man  jpresara  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  has  always  a 
more  or  less  vivid  presentiment  of  what 
is  to  fall  out.  Most  people  can  relate 
some  remarkable  instances  of  foresight 
or  presentiment  which  have  occurred 
in  the  course  of  their  experience. 

This  FORESIGHT  is  not  always  clear 
and  distinct,  but  in  f^eneral  feeble  and 
confused ;  and  so  is  it  with  our  percep- 
tion of  bodies  in  space.  It  is  only  here 
and  there  one  that  is  distinctly  marked ; 
the  greater  portion  coming  within  the 
ranse  of  our  vision  are  perceived  only 
confusedly,  as  are  the  small  particles 
of  water  which  compose  the  wave  I 
see  rolling  in  upon  the  beach)  or  the 
hum  of  each  separate  insect  which 
goes  to  make  up  the  total  hum  of  the 
swarm  to  which  I  listen.  In  Memory, 
too,  our  perceptions  are  for  the  most 
part  of  the  same  confused  character. 
We  often  foresee  with  as  much  dis- 
tinctness as  we  remember;  and  the 
objects  of  which  we  have  a  presenti- 
ment, not  unfrequently  stand  out  before 
us  in  as  clear  and  as  brilliant  a  light  as 
the  objects  we  perceive  in  space,  and 
are  capable  of  being  discerned  with 
equal  ease  and  exactness. 

Leibnitz  contends  that  we  not  only 
have  a  reminiscence  of  all  our  past 
thoughts,  but  a  presentuient  of  all 
our  thoughts,  though  in  a  confused 
manner,  without  distinguishing  them. 
The  fact  that  we  perceive  only  in  a 
confused  manner  without  distinguish- 
ing one  perception  from  another,  makes 
nothing  against  the  fact  that  we  do 
perceive.  We  must  not  suppose  that 
our  actual  perceptions  are  confined  to 
the  few  distinct  perceptions  in  which 
we  not  only  perceive  but  apperceive. 
The  me,  or  subject,  is  essentially  active 
and  percipient;  the  object,  all  nature, 
is  always  before  it,  around  it,  and 
streaming  into  it  with  ten  thousand 
influences,  each  of  which  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  perceived ; 
for,  UQperceived,  they  would  not  and 
could  not  be  influences;  they  would 
be  as  if  they  were  noL  In  deep  sleep, 
in  fainting,  in  stupor,  there  is  percep- 
tion, but  no  apperception;  or  how 
otherwise  could  we  awaken,  or  return, 
or  be  recalled,  to  consciousness  ?  We 
close  the  eyelids  unconsciously,  when 
any  foreign  body  approaches  the  eyes. 
We  are  at  times  swayed  to  and  fro, 
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are  pofweiftiUy  affected,  we  know  not 
how,  and  cannot  tell  wherefore.  We 
experience  the  most  pleasurable,  or  the 
most  painful  sensations,  without  a 
clear  or  distinct  perception  of  any  ex- 
tonal  cause.  When  we  walk  for  our 
nleasure,  we  not  seldom  take  one 
direction  rather  than  another,  without 
imy  reason  of  which  we  are  conscious ; 
and  when  we  walk,  lost  in  revery,  or 
rapt  in  our  own  meditations,  we  turn 
aside,  and  with  perfect  unconscious- 
ncfls  carefully  avoid  the  obstructions  to 
onr  progress,  which  maybe  lying  in 
our  pathway.  We  must  needs  per- 
ceive what  comes  within  the  range  of 
oar  organs  of  perception ;  and  yet  we 
seldom  mark  the  roar  of  the  Ocean 
'  which  we  lire,  breaking  on  the 


distant  beach;  the  hum  of  the  city 
through  which  we  daily  pass ;  the  rich 
and  Taried  beauty  of  the  landscape 
which  has  been  lying  spread  out  before 
us  in  warm  sunlight  from  our  child- 
hood; and  yet  these  influence  our  cha- 
racters, and  nice  observers  can  easily 
tell,  on  seeing  and  conversing  for  a 
short  time  with  a  stranger,  the  general 
description    of   the    natural    scenery 
amidst  which  he  has  been  brought  up. 
Objects  are  constantly  before  us  which 
we  do  not  note;  sounds  .are  perpetu- 
ally ringing  in  our  ears  of  which  we 
are  unconscious;  and  yet  remove  those 
objects,  silence  those  sounds,  and  we 
should  instantly  miss  them ;  a  sense  of 
londiness   or   desertion  would  come 
over  us,  and  we  should  look  around  to 
find  that  of  which,  when  present,  we 
took  no  notice.    These  considerations, 
and  man^  more  of  the  same  kind,  war- 
rant the  induction,  that  we  may  per- 
ceive without  apperceiving,  and  that 
we  are  never  to  assume  that  we  do 
not  perceive,  when  all  the  conditions 
of  perception  are  present,  ijaerely  be- 
cause we  do  not  distinguish  our  per- 
ceptions one  from  another,  or  because 
thev  are  too  numerous  and  too  rapid 
in  tneir  transit  across  the  plane  of  our 
vision,  to  allow  us  to  clothe  them  with 
form,    and  thus  convert    them   into 
thoughts.    While,  then,  we  may  say 
with  Locke,  that  the  soul  does  not 
always  Mtn^,  we  must  still  contend 
with  Leibnitz;  that  it  always  perceives, 
and  everywhere. 

These  feeble,  confused,  undistin- 
foished  perceptions,  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  conduct  of  li^.    It 


is  by  them  that  we  must  explain  what 
are  called  involuntary  actions.  By 
them  we  are  also  able  to  account  for 
a  great  variety  of  phenomena,  which 
without  them  would  be  wholly  inex- 
plicable. Assuming  that  we  may 
perceive  without  apperceiving,  and  in 
the  world  of  time  as  well  as  in  the 
world  of  space,  we  can  readily  account 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  so  seldom  sur- 
prised when  we  become  conscious  of 
perceiving,  and  for  the  fact  long  ago 
noted  bv  rlato,  and  by  him  made  the 
basis  or  his  argument  for  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  that  all  knowledge 
comes  to  us  ever  as  a  reminiscence,  as 
something  which  we  have  previously 
known,  and  now  suddenly  remember. 
When  a  man  utters  a  new  and  striking 
thought  in  my  hearing,  I  seem  to  my- 
self to  have  had  that  thought  before. 
In  all  my  observations  on  nature,  in  all 
my  reflections  on  science,  art,  and 
morale,  I  seem  to  myself,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  reviewing  what  I  had 
oefore  seen,  though  hastily  and  imper- 
fectly. The  authors  who  take  hold  of 
the  popular  heart,  and  enter  into  the 
life  of  their  race  as  its  restorers,  rarely 
surprise  us;  they  seem  to  us  to  he 
saying  what  we  all  had  always 
thought  or  felt,  but  had  never  been 
able  to  express,  and  had  never  before 
heard  expressed.  This  is  precisely 
the  efiect  we  should  look  for  in  case  we 
had,  as  Leibnitz  says,  "a  presenti- 
ment of  all  our  thoughts. **  Ihe  soul 
had  had  a  presentiment,  a  dim  and 
confused  perception,  before  the  clear 
and.  distinct  view  which  converts  the 
perception  into  a  thought.  What  is 
subsequently  thought  had,  as  it  were, 
in  some  degree,  been  foreseen  and 
predicted.  Hence  we  find  that  pro- 
phecy never  surprises  us ;  and  the  btilk 
of  mankind,  they  who  are  not  preju- 
diced by  systems  and  theories,  find  no 
difficulty  a  priori  in  crediting  to  the 
fullest  extent,  those  individuals  who 
from  time  to  titne  stand  out  from  their 
race  as  the  providential  representatives 
of  the  prophetic  power  of  our  nature. 
Our  power  of  clear  and  distinct  percep- 
tion in  time  as  well  as  in  space,  varies 
with  the  state  of  our  mind  and  body. 
We  know  by  experience,  that  in  our 
ovra  case  the  power  to  foresee  in  cer- 
tain states  of  nervous  excitement  or 
exaltation  of  sentiment,  in  trance,  or 
what  the  Alexandrian  philosophers 
called  ecstasy,   is  altogether  greater 
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and  more  certain  than  in  our  ordinary 
state.  Hence  the  Pythoness  who  gare 
forth  her  oracles  in  her  moments  of 
almost  convulsive  excitement,  uatural 
or  artificial,  may  readily  have  per- 
ceived what  she  predicted.  The  belief 
in  oracles  among  the  heathen,  then,  as 
well  as  in  the  prophets  and  seers 
among  the  Hebrews,  may  have  had 
something  solid  at  bottom. 

To  the  same  pnower  of  perceiving 
without  apperceiving,  anft  of  perceiv- 
ing in  time,  as  well  as  in  space,  must 
be  attributed  our  faith  in  the  order  and 
stability  of  nature.  On  this  faith  is 
foiinded  the  whole,  conduct  of  life;  and 
yet  it  is  no  induction  from  experience, 
and  no  logical  inference  from  the  im- 
muftability  of  the  Creator.  It  is  never 
obtained  by  a  logical  process.  Because 
the  sun  rose  to-day,-  or  because  I  have 
seen  it  rise  for  a  thousand  days,  I 
cannot  say  that  it  will  rise  to-morrow. 
Men,  too,  have  this  faith^  who  never 
think  of  inferring  it  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past.  It  is  not  inferred 
from  the  immiitabilily  of  the  Creator ; 
for  it  may  be  found  wtfere  there  is  no 
befief  in  the  Creator,  and  where  men 
have  not  asked  themselves,  if  the  im- 
mXitability  of  the  Creator  involves  the 
immutabuity  of  the  creation.  Nor  is 
it  inferable  from  the  immutability  of 
the  Creator.  We  all  admit  that  God  is 
immutable,  but  none  of  us  admit  the 
immutability  of  creation.  If  we  have 
a  right  to  infer  the  order  and  stability 
of  nature  from  the  fac  t  that  God  is 
immutable,  it  is  only  because  this  fact 
.  implies  that  there  can  be  no  change  in 
his  works.  If  no  change  in  his  works, 
then,  no  progress,  no  deterioration ;  all 
is  fixed,  immovable.  And  yet  in  the 
case  of  man,  we  know  this  is  not  true. 
Humanity  is  capable  both  of  improve- 
ment and  of  deterioration.  Ther^'  are 
no  data  frooi  which  this  faith  can  be  in- 
ferred, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
never  is  an  inference.  Yet  all  men 
have  it,  and  in  every  act  of  their  lives, 
in  the  least  and  the  greatest,  pre- 
suppose it  W  hence  comes  it  ?  The 
soul  perceives  in  time,  and  in  time 
future,  as  well  as  in  time  past  It  has 
always  a  {)resentiment  or  j;he  contin- 
uance of  this  order  and' stability,  which 
must  survive,  whatever  the  changes 
nature  may  undergo. 

To  this  same  power  we  must  at- 
tribute our  faith  in  our  own  persDiial 


identity,  a  faith  which  we  retain,  no^ 
withstanding  the  perpetual  interrup- 
tions of  consciousness,  as  in  deep 
deep  when  we  do  not  dream,  in  fain^ 
ing,  and  stupor.  These  interruptions 
never  shake  our  faith  in  our  own 
identity.  We  are  always  the  same, 
invariable,  persisting  subject  The 
subject  finds  itself,  recognizes  iis  own 
existence  onl^^  in  its  acts.  It  is  not 
always  conscious,  does  not  alwavs 
think ;  and  therefore,  if  it  acted  only 
when  it  thought,  it  would  at  times 
lose  all  sense  d[  itself,  which  in  point 
of  fact  never  happens.  It  perceives, 
always;  and  in  alt  perception  it  acts; 
and  in  all  acting,  however  feeble  or 
confused,  it  must  have  a  feeble  and 
obscure  sense  of  its  own  being;— too 
feeble  and  obscure,  it  may  be,  to  give 
it  a  clear  and  distinct  consciousness, 
yet  alwa}[s  sufficient  to  keep  alive  a 
fikith  in  its  own  identity  and  persist- 
ence. 

The  fact  here  touched  upon,  might 
perhaps  carry  us  farther  yet,  and  ac- 
count, in  some  manner,  for  our  faith 
in  Immortality,  and,  at  the  same  time,* 
show  us  that  the  substance  of  that 
faith  rests  on  as  high  a  degree  of 
certainty  as  that  which  we  have  of  otlr 
present  existence.  The  faith  in  Ini- 
mortality,  which  in  some  form  is,  and 
always  has  been  the  universal  faith  6f 
mankind,  is  after  all  nothing  but  the 
^ith  which  we  have  in  our  own 
identity  and  persistence,  and  require 
no  other  conditions.  It  is  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  soul,  an  actual  perceptibn 
in  time,  shading  off  as  all  time  does 
mto  eternity. 

How  the  soul  can  perceive  in  time* 
past  or  future,  is  no  doubt  inexplicable ; 
so  is  it,  how  it  can  perceive  m  space. 
There  is .  no  more  mvstery  in  the  one 
csese  than  in  the  other.  All  we  can 
do,  is  to  determine  what  it  perceircs; 
how  it  perceives,  we  shall  never  be  in 
a  condition  to  explain.  All  we  can  do, 
all  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  do,  ir  to  say 
that  it  perceives  because  it  is  essen- 
tially a  percipient  activitv,  vrhitik  after 
all  IS  only  saying  simply  thsA  it  per- 
ceites. 


( 3.    Imagination. 

Imagshno  or  ImaginatiOb,  is  oonltnon- 
ly  i^koned  among  the  original  fiienl- 
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ties  of  the  soqI  ;  but  it  is  more  properly 
a  fiict  of  faniman  life,  implying  the 
presence  and  zxixi7\i^  of  all  the  mcul- 
ties.  As  an  operation  of  the  mind» 
taken  in  a  broad  and  perhaps  loose 
sense,  it  is  hardly  a  simpie  operation, 
but  partakes  in  some  degree  of  reason- 
ing as  Well  as  of  perceiving,  and  of 
perceiving  hi  time  as  well  as  in  space ; 
yet  taken  strictly,  it  is  in  the  main,  if 
not  entirely,  a  mere  mode  or  degree  of 
perceiving,  and  therefore  appropriately 
enough  treated  andet  the  general  head 

of  PESCEPnON. 

Thcf  name  of  this  operatiori  is  bor- 
rowed, not  froih  what  may  be  rejg^arded 
as  its  essence,  bat  from  one  of  its 
incidents,  or  frequent,  thoagh  not  tfn* 
failing,  accompaniments.  Takeii  lit- 
erally, the  word  implies  the  act  of 
representing  by  images,  and  perhaps, 
the  act  of  so  representing  actual  ex- 
istences; biit  the  operation  itself  is 
chieffy concerned  witn  ideal  existences; 
and  its  essence  cSonsists  rather  in  the 
degree  of  intenseness  and  energy  With 
which  those  existences  are  perceived, 
than  in  th6  mode  in  which  they  a^e 
ezjvessed  or  represented. 

In  Imagination,  as  hi  petception,  as 
in  apperception,  there  are  both  stbjebt 
and  object;  but  the  object  is  for  the 
most  part  ideal,  and  tnerefore  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  a  mode,  affec- 
tion, or  creation  of  the  subject ;  and 
therefore  agiaiin  as  wholly  subjective 
and  without  objective  valiclity.  Hence, 
imaginary  would  myfictitiolis,  tinreal, 
without  any  solidf  foundation.  But  the 
object  in  Imagination,  as  in  thoufifht, 
according  to  the  doctrine  already  laid 
down,  must  be  really  nfot  me,  and 
therefore  reliily  existing  out  and 
independent  of  the  subject.  The'  stib- 
ject  m  ima^nfog,  is  ad  faY  from  being 
or  creating  its  owtf  object  as  in  apper- 
eeiving  or  remembjering^  Imiagination 
in  its  elements  differs  not  at  all  from 
apperception,  nor'  indeed  from  siinple 
perception.  The  difference  is  a  diffet- 
cnee  m  quantity,  not  in  qualit^r.  It  is 
distinguished  from  apperception,  as 
apperception  is  distikiguished  from  per* 
ception,  that  is,  by  being  a  higher 
daree  of  the  same  activity.  We  m^y 
reckon  foiuh  degrees  of  actitky,  Whicn 
loay  be  named, 

1.  Febcsptioii. 

2.  Atfebce^tiom.- 


3.  Imaginatiom. 

4.  Ecstasy  or  Trance. 


Heighten  perception  to  a  ffiven  de- 
gree, and  it  is  apperception ;  neighten 
apnerception  to  a  f^rea.  desree,  and  it 
is  imagination ;  heighten  unagination 
to  a  given  degree,  and  it  is  Ecstasy  or 
Trance.  The  reality  of  the  phenomena 
includcfd  by  the  ancient  Alexandrian 
school  under  the  head  of  Ecstasy,  and 
which  the  modem  believers  in  mes- 
merism ascribe  to  the  mesmeric  state, 
cannot  be  altogether  denied;  but  as 
they  are  still  wrapt  in  great  obscurity, 
iind  as  we  are  unable  to  affirm  any- 
thing with  mtich  positiieness  concera- 
mg  themf,  they  are  best  classed  under 
the  head  of  Imafffnation^  with  which 
ihej  ate  certainly  ftlhed,  and  firom 
which  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  they  are  by  no  means  easily 
distinguished.  Incldding  then  the 
ecstasy  of  the  afncients,  and  the  mes- 
Ifieric  state  of  the  fnodeftis,  under  the 
head  of  Imagination,  we  must  reduce 
thef  degfees  of  activity  to  three,  Pei^ 
ception.  Apperception,  a^d  Imagina- 
tion ;  of  Which  Imagination  will  be  the 
highest,  and  differing  from  the  other 
two  onl^  in  being  a  more  intense  and 
energetic  d^ee  of  the  same  activity. 

In  In/agiilation  Wef  apperceive,  but 
with  greater  intenseness  and  eneisy 
than  m  ordina'ry  thotighL  Hence,  the 
Notion  or  Form  with  which  the  sub- 
ject clothes  the  naiccd  elements  of  the 
thotfght,  is  more  real,  living,  substan- 
tial, thanf  in  ordinary  thinking.  A 
man  fma^ning  is  a  greater,  st  more 
vigorous  and  exalted  being,  than  a  than 
merely  thinking.  Hereiln  is  the  trtie 
distinction  between  the  ordinary  think- 
er atid  the  poet,  and  between  tne  afti- 
san  and  the  artiM.  Intensify  ordinary 
thought,  and  it  is  poetiy ;  as  is  etinced 
by  the  fact  that  all  real  thinkers,  All 
men  of  shidere  and  earnest  minds,  hi 
theiV  more  felicitotis  moments,  when 
a:ct]ng  With  the' whole  force  and  energy 
of  their  being,  become  tnore  oi  less 
imaginative,  and  rise  into  strtibs  of 
gehmne  jjoetiy.  Intensif]^  the  poWer 
of  the  artiten,  and  th'6  miserable  sign 
he  is  painting  fof  some  obscure  village 
inn,  becomes  a  Madonna,  in  which  shall 
be  inshrined  ''the beauty  of  holiness." 
The  rough,  jarribg  tones  ijf  the  mde 
peasant,  gratmg  harsh  discord  on  the 
^r^  b)e(x)iAe  sweet,  musical,  tender. 
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and  touching,  the  moment  his  heart 
warms  up  with  a  generous  passion,  or 
melts  with  love  and  devotion. 

The  fact  here  insisted  on  deserves, 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  .Esthetics,  or  the  science  of  the 
Fine  Arts. .  Every  one  has  felt  that . 
poetry  depends  on  the  imagination, 
out  whereiii  imagination  differs  from 
other  mental  operations,  no  one  seems 
to  have  heen  able  to  determine.  It 
evidently  .is  not  in  the  expression, 
otherwise  all  figurative  or  symbolical 
expressions  would  be  poetical;  and  the 
huge,  ill-shapen  beasts  of  Hindoo  and 
Egyptian  mythology,  would  be  truer 
specimens  or  art,  than  the  symmetri- 
cal, graceful,  and  finished  productions 
of  Grecian  cfenius.  "  White  as  snow," 
"  swift  as  the  wind,"  "  quick  as  light- 
ning^," and  similar  expressions,  are  figu- 
rative in  a  High  degree ;  but,  whatever 
they  may  once  have  been,  are  no#  far 
from  bemg  poetical,  or  indicating  the 
presence  5  imagination.  They  may 
be  used  poetically,  but  they  are  ordina- 
rily nothing  more  than  extravagant 
prose.  Those  who  have  agreed  that 
Imagination  is  not  in  the  expression, 
have  usually  considered  it  a  special 
faculty  of  human  nature,  and  have  con- 
sidered poetry  to  be  the  result  of  a 
special  power  of  the  soul  not  called 
into  exercise  in  ordinary  prose.  Yet 
analysis  of  the  finest  pasaeiges  of  poetry 
taken  from  Homer,  Dante,  Milton,  or 
Shakspeare,  will  by  no  means  sustain 
this  view.  These  passages  indicate 
the  presence  of  no  original  element  of 
human  nature,  not  essential  to  the 
driest  and  dullest  prose.  Art  contains 
no  elements  not  requisite  to  the  most 
ordinary  productions  of  the  artisan. 
Every  stone-cutter  is  an  incipient  Phi- 
dias; and  the  richest  and  subliraest  of 
Beethoven's  Symphonies,  contain  no 
elements  not  contained  in  the  usual 
tones  of  the  human  voice,  and  brought 
into  play  in  ordinary  speech.  Few 
men  are  artists ;  yet  all-  men  are  able 
in  a  degree  to  relish  Art..  The  germs 
of  the  poet  are  in  all  hearts ;  hence,  the 
true  ix>et  fetches  from  all  hearts  an 
echo  to  his  song.  All  men  love  the 
poet,  for  he  is  to  them  what  they  are 
aspiring  to  be, — is  themselves  enlarged. 
All  men  love  Art,  and  are  moved  hy.  it. ' 
The  rude  Indian  paints  the  prow  of  hi!| 
canoe,  polishes  his  war-club  and  his- 
bow ;  and  the  Indian  maiden  strings  her 


beads  of  wampum,  and  decks  her  hmir 
with  shells,  to  win  his  admiration  €X 
his  love.  The  artist,  whether  painter, 
poet,  sculptor,  architect,  or  musician^ 
18  no  douDt  above  the  mass  of  men, 
and  very  distinguishable  from  them; 
but  not  by  having  aught  of  which  they 
have  not  the  elements.  In  this  respect, 
all  men  are  brothers,  and  equals. 

The  simple  truth  is,  there  is  not  the 
radical  distinction  between  poetry  and 
prose,  between  imagination  and  ordi- 
nary thinking,  commonly  contended 
for.  Poetry  and  prose  differ  not  in 
kind,  but  are  merely  different  degrees 
of  what  at  the  bottom  is  the  same. 
All  prose  writers,  of  the  least  genius, 
when  warmed  up,  are  poetical  in 
thought  and  expression ;  and  our  truest 
poets,  for  the  most  part  of  the  time» 
give  us  merely  measured  prose.  ^  Prose 
rises  imperceptibly  into  poetry;  and 
poetry  sinks  imperceptibly  into  prose, 
r^o  man  can  define  the  exact  boundary 
line  between  them ;  and  it  is  only  when 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
line,  that  we  can  tell  whether  we  are 
in  the  territory  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other.  On  each  side  of  the  line,  tnere 
is  and  always  must  be  a  disputed  terri- 
tory, which  will  be'  enlarged  or  con- 
tracted according  to  the  intensity  and 
energy  of  the  life  of  him  who  under- 
takes to  a4just  the  dispute. 

Imagination  has  at  times  been  called 
the  creative  faculty  of  the  soul,  and 
therefore  looked  upon  as  the  highest 
faculty  of  our  kiature.  But  all  activity 
is  creative.  To  act  is  to  do,  to  effect, 
or  produce  something;  that  is,  to 
create.  Man  is  active  by  nature,  and 
therefore  must  act  in  all  his  pheno- 
mena. He  must  then  be  creative  .in 
them  all.  He  is  then  creative,  not 
because  he  is  imaginative,  but  because 
he  is  active.  Including,  as  we  have 
said,  under  the  head  of  Imagination, 
the  phenomena  which  the  ancients 
ascribed  to  ecstasy,  and  the  modems 
to  the  mesmeric  state,  man  is  more 
active  in  imajrination  than  in  any  other 
of  his  operations,  because  imapnation 
is  the  ni^hest  degree  of  activity  of 
which  he  is  capable. 

In  regard  .to  this  higher  degree  at 
activity,  men  differ  one  from  aootheri 
and  the  same  man  differs  from  himself, 
at  different  epochs  of  Ibis  life.    Th^ 
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eptibilityof  this  degree  of  actinty, 
that  18,  of  imagination,  depends  on  the 
rdative  proportion  in  which  the  faculty 
we  have  called  Sensibility,  enters  into 
oar  original  constitadon,  or  the  special 
degree  of  excitement  it  may  at  the 
moment  be  undergoing.  The  Sensi- 
bility, by  which  must  he  understood, 
-  not  merely  the  power  of  being  placed 
in  relation  with  the  extern^  world, 
the  Receptivity  of  the  Kantian  phi- 
losophy, is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the 
central  element  of  the  me  or  subject. 
It  is  this  which  is  more  especially  at 
the  bottom  of  all  those  of  our  pheno- 
mena which  indicate  the  highest  and 
iDtensest  degree  of  life,  as  emotion, 
Mission,  affection,  love,  joy,  grief.  This 
nculty  is  not  possessed  by  all  .men  in 
the  same  relative  -proportion.  In  some 
men  it  is  scarcely  discernible.  These 
are  cold,  dry,  hard,  and  though  not 
nnfrequently  passing  for  men  of 
thooeht,  are  usually  regarded  as  un- 
amiame,  doll,  uninteresting,  drudges, 
mere  plodders,  who  doubtless  are  not 
without  their  use  in  the  world,  but 
who  zse  never  amonff  the  chiefs  of 
their  race,  the  lights  of  their  age.  In 
others  again  this  faculty  seems  to  pre- 
dominate ;  and  these  are  those  of  our 
race  who  have,  if  one  may  so  speak, 
the  largest,  the  richest,  and  the  loftiest 
nature;  and  life,  that  is,  action,  that  is, 
again,  manifestatioii  of  our  being,  must 
needs  be  with  these  more  intense  and 
energetic  than  with  those  of  a  nar- 
rower and  less  richly  endowed  nature. 
Just  in  proportion,  then,  as  this  element 
predominates  in  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  individual,  or  just  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is -for  the  time  being, 
naturally  or  artificially,  rendered  the 
predominating  element  in  the  life  of 
the  individual,  will  be  that  individual's 
susceptibility  of  imagination. 

Life  being  in  this  individual  more 
intense  and  energetic  than  in  ordinary 
men,  or  at  least  than  in  their  ordinary 
state  of  inward  excitement,  he  must 
necessarily  clothe  his  thoughts  with 
richer,  more  vivid,  and  substantial 
forms;  which  •again  will  require  a 
more  vivid  and  expressive  language  for 
their  utterance.  Hence  the  peculiar 
.  language  of  ima^pnation ;  hence  poetry ; 
hence  tul  the  various  forms  of  Art.  All 
are  but  the  various  lan^age  the  soul 
adopts  in  its  states  of  highest  and  best 
saatained  activity,  as   tne  means  of 


giving  utterance  to  its  own  intense, 
energetic,  and,  therefore,  creative  life. 
But  after  all,  the  difference  is  not  a 
■difference  in  kind.  In  the  simplest  act 
we  perform  we  are  creative,  in  a 
degree;  and  the  simplest  and  most 
prosaic  forms  of  expression  we  ever 
adopt,  are  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  after  the  same  laws,  and  arie 
m  fact  at  bottom  the  same  with  those 
of  the  sublimest  and  richest  Art. 

The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  seem  to  have 
regarded  the  Imagination  as  a  specially 
creative  faculty.  We  see  this  in  the 
fact  of  their  calling  the  poet  a 
maker.  They  must  have  supposed  that 
imagination,  on  which  poetry  depends, 
deals  only  with  the  Ideal,  and  that  the 
Ideal  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  sub- 
ject. Hence,  they  make  the  essebce 
of  poetry  consist  in  fiction.  Fiction  is 
that  which  is  made  vp  by  the  poet  out 
of  himself,  his  own  fancies  and  conceits, 
and  needs,  and  has  no  objective  basis. 
All  the  truth  or  reality  there  is  in 
poetry,  and  therefore  in  imagination, 
on  this  hypothesis,  is  simply  and  ex- 
clusively of  the  subject's  own  creating. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  true. 

Imagination,  unquestionably,  deals 
much  with  the  Ideal;  but  not  exclu- 
sively, nor  is  all  dealing  with  the  Ideal, 
Imagination.  Metaphysics,  ethics, 
transcendental  mathematics  and  geo- 
metry, nay,  all  reasoning,  as  will 
hereafter  be  seen,  the  most  abstract, 
the  dryest,  the  dullest  even,  deals  with 
the  Ideal  not  less  than  does  Imagina- 
tion, We  may  perceive  the  Ideal 
feebly,  listlessly,  as  well  as  intensely 
and  energetically ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
last  case  that  perception  of  the  Ideal 
is  Imagination.  We  may  also  perceive 
the  Actual  with  intensity  and  energy, 
with  the  highest  despree  of  activity  we 
can  experience.  If  so.  Imagination 
may  deal  with  the  actual  world  as  well 
as  with  the  ideal  world.  The  essence 
of  Imagination  does  not  consist  either 
in  the  object  with  which  it  deals,  nor 
in  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  the 
subject  represents  the  object;  but 
solely,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  intensitj 
and  energy  with  which  the  object  is 
seized!  The  actual  world  is  often 
seized  with  great  intensity  and  energy, 
as  we  may  learn  b^r  reading  historicsu, 
descriptive,  and  didactic  poetry.  In 
the  "  Hind  and  Panther  "  of  Diyden, 
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even  pditical  and  theologMal  specula- 
tioQ  and  reasoning  beconae  imagina* 
tire  and  poetical.  It  must  be  a  very 
defective  definition  that  excludes  from 
the  domain  of  poetry,  Pope^  Essay  on 
Man  andhisMoralEssays,  the  Satires 
of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  the  "  Rerum 
Natura"  of  Lucretius,  the  sixth  Book 
of  the  iEneid,  or  even  Wordsworth's 
Excnrsion,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  details  and  descriptions. 

Nevertheless  the  object  with  which 
Imagination  deals,  unquestionably*  for 
the  most  part,  belongs  to  the  Ideal 
world,  and  it  m^y  be  maintained,  with 
great  plausibility  at  least,  that  in  what 
may,  for  distinction's  sake,  be  termed 
the  poetry  of  the  Actual,  the  poesy 
consists  in  the  detection  and  represjsntar 
tioo  of  the  Ideal.  This  is  evidently  the 
thought  of  those  who  pKce  the  essence 
of  poetry  not  in  fiction,  nor  in  imitation, 
but  in  what  is  called  Iweiition,  that  is 
to  say,  lafinding.  In  our  ordinary  state» 
or  at  least  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  th^ir 
ordinary  state,  stop  with  the  Actual. 
A  primrose  by  the  river's  brink  is  a 
primrose  and  nothing  but  a  primrose; 
man  is  merely  a  two-legged  ^iinal 
without  feathers;  all  nature  appears, 
and  is  what,  and  only  what,  it  appears. 
There  are  individuals  whg  never  ^et 
beyond  this  state;  individqals  to  whom 
there  is  never  the  ipighty  and  dread 
Unknown  before  which  they  stand  in 
awe,  or  shrink  into  insignificance. 
Even  whole  nations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  cpltiyaied  class,  little  ngmer- 
ous,  rarelv  if  eyer  get  through  the 
Actual,  "tn  proof  of  this,  might  be 
cited  the  m^ch  boasted  Anglo-Sa^on 
race.  The  genuine  Englishman  of  the 
lower  class,  is  perhaps  the  least  imag- 
inative human  bemg  conceivable. 
English  Literature  surpasses  that  of  all 
mcxlern  nations  in  genuine  works  of 
imagination ;  and  yet  there  is,  strictly 
speaking,  for  the  Anglor^axon  race,  no 

genuine  national  poetry,  The  English 
ave  no  national  songs,  no  national 
airs,  as  have  their  neighbors  the  Scotch 
and  the  Irish,  or  the  Italians,  and  the 
people  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
Europe.  The  peasant  Burns  could 
hardly  have  been  bom  south  of  the 
Tweed.  Similar  remarks  may  be  made 
on  the  Anglo-Americans.  We  are  by 
no  means  an  imaginative  people.  We 
import  our  songs  and  music,  as  we  do 
our  silks  and  broadcloths,    And  yet, 


however  it  may  be  with  the  mass  of 
the  uncultivated  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, however  it  may  be  with  some 
individuals  through  their  whole  lives, 
and  with  all  men  during  their  ordinary 
state  of  inward  excitement,  there  are 
to  most  men  moments  when  the  ac- 
tual becomes  transparent,  and  reveals 
to  their  view  the  rich  and  magnificent 
world  of  the  Ideal  lying  beyond,  its 
basis  and  its  possibility.  To  all  intense 
and  energeticaction  t  he  Actual  becomes 
merely  a  symbol  of  the  Ideal.  All  men* 
when  wrought  up  to  a  high  degrree  of 
well  sustained  activity,  are  imagina* 
tive,  and  do  perceive  more  than  has  as 
yet  been  realized.  Perhaps,  were  we 
to  change  our  point  of  view  somewhat, 
even  the  English  and  American 
branches  of  the  Saxon  race,  would 
themselves  be  found  to  be  not  alto- 
gether without  imagination.  They 
are  a  practical  people,  but  they  oft&k 
display  in  the  direction  of  mere  practi- 
cal liie,  an  intense  and  energetic  ac- 
tivity, that  approaches  very  nearly  to 
the  poetical.  They  have,  after  all,  a 
national  song  in  the  steam-engine  and 
the  deep-laden  ship,  and  'national 
music  in  the  ringing  of  the  ever-busy 
hammer  of  industry. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  if  it  be 
insisted  on,  that  poetry  consists  in  the 
intense  and  energetic  detection  and 
representation  of  the  Ideal  in  the  Ac- 
tual, and  therefore  that  Imagination, 
according  to  the  common  faith  of 
mankind,  deals  altogether  with  the 
Ideal ;  it  will  not  follow  that  the  object 
is  merely  a  o^odification,  affection,  or 
creation  of  the  subject,  The  Ideal  is 
always  found  by  the  poet,  not  madt^ 
and  is  as  truly  objective  as  the  Actual 
in  which  he  finds  it.  The  Ideal  exists 
out  of  us,  and  independent  of  us;  only 
it  exists  as  the  Ideal,  not  asthe  Actual. 
It  is  as  truly  perceived,  and  in  the  most 
fervid  imagination  is  as  truly  an  object 
of  perception,  as  is  a  man,  a  horse,  a 
plant,  or  an  animal.  When  I  see  an 
individual  man,  I  call  him  at  once  a 
man  ;  but  by  what  authority  do  I  so 
call  him?  tJnquestionably  because  I 
recognize  in  him  the  genus,  or  race,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  is  a  man,  and  not  a 
horse,  or  a  dog.  This  genus  or  race  is 
not  actual,  but  ideal,  and  it  has  no 
actual  existence  save  in  individual 
men  and  women.  Yet  it  is  not  itself 
individual,  is  nqt  ^1}  in  one  individual. 
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nor  all  ID  all  indiyiduals ;  for  it  Ib  at  meats,  namely,  StnuxcT,  Objxct,  and 

once  in  all  indlyiduals,  is  the  basis  of  Form,    these  airy   nothings  are  not 

each  individual,  and  the  infinite  possi-  nothing,  but  something ;  for  the  sab- 

bility  of  each  to  be  more  than  he  i&  ject  is  always  me,   and    the  object 

Whatever  force,  or  substance,  or  power,  always  not  me. 


we  recognize  m  a  particular  man,  it 
belongs  to  him  not  as  a  pure  individual, 
bat  as  a  representative  of  humanity. 
To  deny,  then,  in  the  case  of  man  the 
objectivity  and  independence   of  the 


But  must  we  than  take  all  the  crea- 
tions of  the  poet,  the  chimeras,  hydras, 
monsters,  and  demons  of  popular 
superstition,  the  fairies,  ffenii,  heroes. 


Ideal,  would  be  to  deny  the  obiectivitv  ^migods,  gods,  and  god&sses,  bodied 
and  independence  of  the  Actual,  which  forth  bv  the  various  national  mytholo- 
gies of  ancient  and  modem  times; — 
all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  novels, 
fables,  and  what  we  term  fictitious 
history, — must  we  take  all  these  as  so 
man]^  real  personages,  as  actually 
existing,  out  and  indepeodent  of  the 
subject,  as  Peter,  James,  or  John  ?  To 
us  who  contemplate  them,  reflect  on 
them,  they  are  unquestionably  not  me» 
that  is,  really  objective  existences,  but 
existing  as  facts  of  memory,  and  be- 
longing therefore  to  the  world  of  time. 
To  the  subject  who  created  them,  th^ 
were  the  notions,  or  the  Forms  with 
which  he  clothed  real  thoughts  or 
actual  apperceptions.  The  Form  of 
the  Thought  or  Apperception  is 
always,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
the  creation  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
subject;  but  it  is  never  created  save 
when  that  intelligence  acts  in  conjunct 
tion  with  a  real  object^  belonging  to  the 
world  of  immediate  perception ;  to  the 
world  of  memory ;  or  to  the  world  of 
foresight.  These  creatioDS  differ  ouly 
in  degree  from  our  ordinarjr  notions^  or 
the  commonest  forms  which  we  give 
to  our  apperceptions.  They  are  created 
by  the  subject,  not  by  the  subject  act* 
iog  without  an  object,  but  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  object;  and  there* 
fore  thev  conceal  under  them  an  objects 


never  is~  but  by  virtue  of  the  IdeaL 
Imagination,  then,  by  dealing  with  the 
IdesJ,  no  more  deals  with  the  imsub- 
stantial,  the  fictitious,  the  supposi- 
titious, the  chimerical,  or  the  subjec- 
tive, than  though  it  dealt  solely  with 
the  Actual. 

This  is  not  the  common  opinion. 
Men  have  made  poetry  consist  in  fiction, 
not  in  truth ;  and  the  severest  remark 
is  to  accuse  one  of  "drawing  on  his 
imagination  for  his  facts.*'  Even 
Shakspeare,  whom  one  may  dare  cite 
for  his  philosophy  as  well  as  for  his 
poetry,  seems  to  have  adopted  the  com- 
mon notion,  that  in  Imagination  the 
subject  creates  its  own  object : 

*<  Hip.    T'vi  strange,  my  Theseus,  that 

these  lovers  speak  of^ 
"  The.  More  strange  than  true ;  I  never 
may  believe 
These    antique   fables,  nor  these   fairy 

toys. 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething 

brains. 
Sack  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lonatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can 

hold!  ^ 

That  is  the  madman;  the  lover,  all  as    ive  reality,  no  lesa^than  a  subjective 

frantic,  reality. 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt  \ 


The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from 

earth  to  heaven ; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's 

pen 
Tnms  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy 

nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Bach  tricks  hath  strong  imagination." 


This  will  be  evident,  if  we  but  ana« 
lyze  any  one  of  these  "  airy  nothings** 
of  the  poet.  The  elements  out  of 
which  they  are  constructed  are 
always  real  apperceptions,  never 
pure  fictions.  We  may  imagine  a 
mountain  of  gold,  when  no  mountain 
of  gold  shall  actually  exist;  but  what 
is  this  mountain  of  gold  but  the  con^ 
facts  of 


bination  of  two  facts  of  memory. 
And  yet  according  to  the  Formula  of  namely,  the  conception  of  gold  oU 
Thought,  already  established,  which  tainedfrom  the  memory,  or,  what  here 
makes  it  a  phenomenon  with  three  is  the  same  thin^,  experience  of  gold, 
indeatnictible    and    inseparable    ele-   and  the  conception  of  mountain  ob- 
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tuned  from  the  same  source?  Had 
we  never  had  aoy  experience  of  gold 
and  mountain,  we  should  have  been 
whoUy  unable  to  imagine  a  mountain 
of  i^old.  Take  the  dainty,  delicate 
spirit  Ariel  of  Shakspeare,  or  the 
devil-begotten  Caliban,  and  it  may 
be  seen  by  even  a  slight  analysis,  that 
Shakspeare  has  created  nothing  but 
the  form  with  which  he  has  clothe^ 
the  actual  facts  of  hiaown  experience. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  of 
Oberon,  Titania,  Robin  Goodfellow, 
and  the  whole  race  of  little  people,  as 
well  as  the  giants  of  Teutonic  Mytho- 
l(»^.  The  pattern  men  and  women 
orour  novel-writers  are  nothing  but 
combinations,  more  or  less  felicitous,  of 
what  they  have  really  experienced. 
All  the  conceptions  out  of  which  these 
pattern  men  and  women  are  con- 
structed, are  furnished  by  actual  expe- 
rience. They  may  surpass  the  men  and 
women  one  actually  meets  in  society, 
but  they  do  not  surpass  the  Ideal  sug- 
gested or  revealed  by  them.  In 
chiselling  a  Venus  or  an  Apollo,  the 
artist  has  unquestionably  embodied  a 
beauty  which  surpasses  all  actual 
beauty,  but  not  all  the  beauty  actually 
present  to  his  view.  There  hovered 
before  him  as  he  worked,  a  beauty, 
which  perpetually  baffled  his  efforts  to 
seize  and  fix  in  his  glowing  marble. 
He  has  created  nothing.  The  beauty 
I  worship  in  a  Madonna  is  not  suppo- 
sititious; it  is  not  the  creation  of  a 
mortal.  The  mortal  has  but  found 
and  revealed  the  Immortal.  He  has 
but  imperfectly  embodied  what  his 
actual  experience  has  enabled  him  to 
perceive.  Find  an  artist  who,  having* 
never  looked  on  the  delicate  features 
and  graceful  ibrm  of  woman,  can  yet 
give  us  a  Venus,  or  who,  having  never 
marked  the  masculine  form  and  viffor 
of  man,  can  vet  give  us  an  Apollo, 
and  you  will  find  one  who  can  create 
out  of  himself,  without  needing  to 
draw  on  experience  for  the  materials 
with  which  to  work. 

All  the  creations  of  the  poet,  or  the 
beings  of  imagination,  whether  lovely 
or  unlovely,  chaste  or  unchaste,  are 
nothing  but  the  forms  with  which  men 
attempt  to  clothe  their  apperceptions, 
all  of  which  include  necessarily  sub- 
ject and  object,  though  in  some  cases 
the  object  may  be  the  product  of  our 
past  life,  or  what  we  have  termed  a 


faet  of  memory.  Out  of  these  >tpper- 
ceptions  they  are  all  constructed.  They 
differ,  then,  at  bottom  not  at  all  from 
what  we  have  already  termed  the 
NOTION  or  Form  of  the  Thou^rht. 
Intensify  the  Notion  in  ordinary  thmk- 
ing,  and  you  have  one  of  these  poet- 
ical creations, — a  Venus  or 'an  Apollo, 
an  Ariel  or  a  Caliban,  a  Miranda  or  a 
Lady  Macbeth. 

The  object  in  Imagbation  is,  then, 
really  not  me.  There  is  always  truth* 
and  even  a  high  order  of  trutn,  under 
the  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
fancies  and  conceits  of  the  lover,  the 
madman,  and  the  poet.  Not  all  unreal 
is  the  bright  world  of  Romance  into 
which  we  rise  from  the  dull  Actual  in 
all  our  moments  of  higher  and  in  tenser, 
life.  The  "  land  of  dreams,"  in  which 
the  lover  and  the  poet,  in  their  in  tens- 
est frenzy,  rise  free  and  delighted,  is, 
if  we  did  but  know  it,  more  substantial 
than  this  cold,  dry,  work-day  world,  in 
which  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  we 
merely  vegetate,  and  call  it  living.  In 
these  moments  the  soul  penetrates  be- 
yond the  Actual  to  the  Ideal,  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  reality,  that  in  which 
we. are  alU  without  seeming  to  know 
it,  immersed  as  in  a  vast  ocean  of 
being. 

But  every  notion^  we  have  seen,  has 
its  face  of  error,  because  it  is  the  crea- 
ture of  the  subject,  and  the  subject  is 
finite.  So  also  must  all  the  forms  of 
Imagination  have  their  face  of  error. 
None  of  these  express,  or  can  express* 
the  whole  truth,  or  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Nevertheless,  as  man  in  the 
Imaginative  state  is  in  his  highest  state 
of  activity,  acting  with  his  greatest 
force  and  energy,  both  as  sentiment  and 
as  intelligence,  it  follows  that  the 
forms  of  the  Imagination  are  the 
truest  and  the  least  inadequate  of  any 
of  the  forms  with  which  he  clothes  his 
thoughts.  They  are  the  highest  and 
most  expressive  forms  he  ever  adopts ; 
and  contain  the  highest  and' most  com- 
prehensive truth  to  which  he  ever 
na  turall  y  at  tains.  There  is  profounder 
truth  in  the  Parthenon  or  Saint  Peter's, 
than  in  the  Novum  Organon  ;  and  a 
Head  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias,  or  a  Ma- 
donna by  Raphael,  is  worth  more  than 
the  Critique  of  Pure  ReasoiL  Homer, 
Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  con- 
tain more  philosophy  than  Aristotle, 
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Saint  Thomas,  or  Leibnitz,  can  com-  mitted  philosophers,  have  been  able  to 

nrebeod,  and  the  Thousand  and  One  quicken  the  race,  and  set  it  forward  to 

teghts  more  than  the  £s^  on  the  higher  and  more  comprehensive  life. 

Human     Understanding.     The    only  No  man  is  really  a  philosopher  till 

real  instructor  of  the  human  race  is  warmed  up  into  tbe  artist.    Here  is 

the  artist,  and  it  is  as  artists,  as  men  the  sacredness  of  Art,  and  theezplana- 

wroaeht  up  to  the  intoisest  life,  and  tion  of  the  fact,  that  the  highest  truths 

therefore  acting  from  the  full  force  of  are  always  uttered  hymen  when  under 

their  being,  that  Socrates,  Plato,  Des-  the  influence  of  the  loftiest  and  most 

canes,  the  great  and  universally  ad-  genuine  Imagination. 


CASSANDRA.* 

FROM   THE   GERMAN  Or  SCHILLER. 
'For  in  mach  wisdom  is  much  grief;  and  he  who  Utcreaseth  knowledge  Increaseth  sorrow/ 

Jot  the  halls  of  Troy  surrounded, 

Ere  the  loAy  city  fell ; 
G-olden  hymns  of  gladness  sounded 

From  the  harp's  exulting  swell. 
All  the  warriors'  toils  are  over, 

Arms  no  more  the  heroes  bear. 
For  Pelides,  royal  lover, 

Weds  with  Priam's  daughter  fair. 

Laurel  wreaths  their  temples  pressing. 

Many  a  festive  train,  with  joy, 
Throng  to  supplicate  a  blessing 

From  the  deities  of  Troy. 
Sounds  of  mirth  and  gladness  only 

Through  the  streets  tumultuous  flow. 
Save  where,  in  its  sorrow  lonely, 

One  sole  bosom  beats  with  woe. 

Joyless,  joys  around  unheeding, 

Desolate,  alone  to  rove. 
Silently,  Cassandra,  speeding, 

Sought  Apollo's  laurel  grove. 
To  the  wooa^s  remote  recesses 

The  prophetic  maiden  fled. 
And,  with  wildly-fiowine  tresses, 

Thus  with  angry  grief  she  said : 


*  The  Novonber  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  which  appears  another 
-  tnn8ltti(m  of  this  poem,  published  subsequently  to  the  contribution  of  the  present  one 
to  the  Democratic  Review,  extracts  the  foUowing  just  and  strfldng  criticism  on  the 
mbjectof  this  poem,  from  Madame  de  Stael: — ^f'One  sees  in  this  ode  the  curse  in- 
flicted  on  a  mortal  Iqt  the  prescience  of  a  God.  Is  not  the  grief  of  the  Prophetess 
tint  of  all  who  pomss  a  superior  intellect  with  an  impassioned  heart  7  Under  a  shape 
^Wly  poetic,  Schiller  has  embodied  an  idea  grandly  mora!,  viz.,  that  the  true  genius 
(that  of  the  sentiment)  is  a  victim  to  itself,  even  when  spared  by  others.  There  are 
>o  anptials  for  Cassandra — ^not  that  she  is  insensible — ^not  that  she  is  disdained,  but 
^  dear  penetration  of  her  soul  passes  in  an  instant  todfi  J^  u^^f|^i|Ui,  and  can 
^  repes«iB  \km,yvsi/^'^VJXUmagMf  Parf  H.,  c.  18. 
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"  Joy  each  brotir  aiound  me  brightens,- 

Happiness  each  heart  expands, 
Hope  my  parents'  bosotti  lightens. 

As  a  bride  my  sister  stands ; 
I  alone  no  dreams  can  cherfsh, 

No  delcTsion  lites  for  me, 
O'er  these  toWers,  soon  doomed  to  perish^ 

Vengeance  hov'rmg  near  I  see. 

**  Torches  glow  with  briffhtness  splendid^ 

Not,  alas,  in  Hymen's  nand — 
With  the  clouds  the  flames  are  blended/ 

Not  the  sacrificial  brand ; 
And  a  feast  is  spread  in  gladness, 

And  in  mirth  and  royal  state, 
Yet  my  heart,  in  gloomy  sadness/ 

Hears  the  tread  of  coming  fate^ 

''And  they  smile  Upon  tty  anguish, 

And  they  chide  my  flowing  tears,- 
In  the  desert  I  nrast  langtdsh, 

Lonely  in  my  bosom's  fears ; 
And  the  gay,  unheeding,  leave  me, 

The  scornful  laugh  my  woe  to  see ; 
Bitterly  didst  thou  deceive  m6, 

Pythian  god  !— roost  bitterly  ? 

"  Oh !  a  fattf?  tot  has  bound  m^ 

Darkening  oracles  to  tell ; 
Why,  when  all  are  blind  aroOnd  mcT, 

W  hy  must  I  discern  so  well  ? 
Why,  with  wisdom  false  and  hollow. 

Must  I,  unavailing,  see  ? 
Fate  its  fearful  course  will  follow. 

That  which  is  decreed  must  be. 

"  Why,  from  scenes  of  grief  and  terror. 

Must  the  veil  fall  off  for  tee  ? 
Life  was  m  the  happy  error. 

In  the  knowledge  death  I  see. 
Take,  oh  take  the  gift  for  ever 

That  discloses  naught  but  woe. 
Henceforth/  let  a  mortal  never 

Truth  immortal  seek  to  know. 

"  Oh  that,  free  from  care  and  sadness. 

Blind  again  my  soul  could  be; 
"tfeyei  sang  I  strains  of  gladness. 

Since  the  note  was  breathed  by  thee ! 
TrQe,  the  future  is  before  me. 

But  I  lose  the  present  day ; 
Boding  grief  dark  shadows  o'er  me, — 

Take  thy  treachVous  gift  away  I 

"  Never  on  my  flowing  tresses 

Did  thd'  bridal  garland  bloom^ 
Since  I  vowed  in  the  recesses 

Of  the  shrine  of  care  and  gloom ; 
All  my  youth  was  grief  unending. 

Never  knew  I  au^ht  but  tears. 
And  each  sad  event  impending     ^.  ^^^^  ^  GoOqIc 

Filled  my  boding  heart  with  fea^r    ^  o 
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"  All  around  no  soirow  knowing, 

Warm  and  bright  with  life  and  love, 
With  the  hopes  of  youth  are  glowing; 

I  alone  no  joy  can  prove. 
Vainly  spring  new  charms  may  borrow. 

Deck  with  festive  flowers  the  earth ; 
Who  that  fears  the  coming  sorrow 

Can  enjoy  the  present  mirth  ? 

"What  bright  hopes  my  sister  blessing, 

Fill  her  heart  with  joV  and  pride. 
When  the  noblest  GreeK,  caressing. 

Claims  her  as  his  promised  bride. 
In  her  bosom's  exultation, 

While  fond  visions  glad  her  sight, 
Little  ennes  she  the  station, 

Phoebus,  of  thy  dwelling  bright 

**  And  I,  too,  have  seen  before  me 

Him  my  heart  would  fain  approve. 
All  his  glances  bright  implore  me. 

Sparkling  with  the  glow  of  love ; 
Willinfflv,  with  him  uniting. 

Would  I  pass  life's  varied  scene. 
But  a  Stygian  shade  affrighting. 

Sternly,  darkly  glides  between. 

''All  her  pallid  sprites  arraying, 

Proserpme  has  sent  to  me ; 
Wheresoever  my  steps  are  straying. 

Spectres  beckoning,  near  I  see : 
With  the  sports  of  youth  uniting. 

Mingle  an  appallmg  train, 
Joys  and  hopes  for  ever  blighting, — 

reace  I  ne'er  may  know  again. 

"  Now  I  see  the  weapon  glitter. 

And  the  eye  of  murder  dow; 
Fear  and  terror,  dark  and  oitter. 

In  a  tide  around  me  flow. 
Not  a  hope  my  soul  can  cherish. 

Vainly  fate  I  seek  to  fly. 
Doomed  to  see  mv  country  perish, 

In  a  stranger's  land  to  die !" 

Still  her  latest  words  vibrated. 

When  a  murmured  sound  of  dread 
From  the  temple  penetrated — 

Thetis'  gallant  son  lay  dead ! 
Eris  o'er  the  city  towerinff. 

Shakes  her  serpent  locks  with  joy. 
And  the  thunder  darklv  lowering, 

Grathers  o'er  devoted  Troy. 
Ninjem^,  1842.  H.  M. 
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GENERAL  JACKSON'S  FINE- 


ST A.  KENDALL. 


At  the  recent  session  of  Congress, 
several  memorials  were  presented, 
asking  that  the  fine  of  one  thousand 
dollars  imposed  on  General  Jackson 
by  Jud^e  Hall,  in  1815,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  Martial  Law  in  New  Orleans, 
during  the  British  invasion,  mi^ht  be 
refunded  ;  and  they  have  been  followed 
by  instructions  from  several  States 
to  the  same  effect  Senator  Linn  of 
Missouri,  obedient  to  the  same  just  and 
noble  impulse,  obtained  leave  and  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  following  words, 
viz. : 

**  Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repmeniativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Jtmerica,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Trea- 
sury be,  and  they  are  hereby,  directed  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  penalty  or 
damages  awarded  by  the  District  Judge 
of  the  United  States  at  New  Orleans,  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
against  Major-Genera]  Andrew  Jackson, 
then  Commander-in-chief  of  that  district, 
for  official  acts  in  that  capacity,  and  paid 
by  him  at  the  time ;  and  that  the  sum  so 
paid,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  be  paid  to  Major-General  Andrew 
Jackson,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Trea- 
sury not  otherwise  appropriated." 

•  This  bill,  let  it  be  observed,  does  not 
undertake  to  decide  whether  General 
Jackson's  conduct,  in  the  transactions 
for  which  the  fine  was  imposed,  was 
right  or  wrong,  legal  or  illegal,  neces- 
sary severity  or  wanton  oppression. 
Nor  does  ii  decide  whether  the  con- 
duct of  the  judge,  in  imposing  the  fine, 
was  right  or  wrong,  legal  or  illegal, 
necessary  severity  or  wanton  oppres- 
sion. 

Was  there  any  man  in  Congress  who 
thought  General  Jackson's  conduct 
entirely  legal?— he  might  vote  for  it. 
Was  there  any  one  who  believed  his 
acts  illegal,  but  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  defence  of  the  city  1—he  might 
vote  for  it.  Was  there  any  one  who  be- 
lieved that  his  acts  were  illegal  and  un- 
necessary, and  yet  that  they  Sowed  from 
the  purest  and  most  exalted  motives  ? 


— he  might  vote  for  it?  Was  there 
any  one  who  even  believed  that  the 
motives  actuating  him  at  the  moment 
were  not  good,  but  that  his  offence 
was  atoned  for  by  his  subsequent  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  by  Judg^e 
Hall  ?— Ac  might  vote  for  it.  Was 
there  any  one  who  thought  the  Gen- 
eral wrong  in  every  respect  of  the 
question,  and  yet  fell  that  it  was 
unworthy  a  great  nation  to  profit  by 
holding  on  upon  a  sum  of  money  taken 
from  the  private  property  of  a  citizen 
who  has  won  so  much  glory  for  his 
country  and  filled  its  highest  offices? — 
he  might  vote  for  it.  Any  man  actuat- 
ed by  any  motive  which  can  excite 
and  justify  human  action,  might  have 
voted  for  a  bill  thus  drawn,  without 
committing  himself  upon  any  point 
involved  in  the  original  controversy. 
Nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  infer 
from  such  a  vole,  after  the  practice  of 
this  government  from  its  origin,  in 
remitting  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  re- 
funding damages  assessed  upon  public 
officers  for  acts  judicially  decided  to  be 
in  violation  of  law,  that  the  person 
giving  it  intended  to  censure  the  Judge 
who  imposed  the  fine.  Every  member 
of  Congress  might  fully  believe  that 
both  parties  were  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives,  and  yet  that  the  fines, 
forfeiture  or  damages,  ou|;ht  to  be  re- 
funded. In  this  spirit,  without  doubt, 
many  sums  have  been  refunded  to 
military  officers  as  well  as  collectors  of 
the  customs  and  others,  which  were 
awarded  by  the  courts  for  acts  done 
by  them  in  violation  of  the  strict  letter 
of  law,  but  with  pure  motives  and  in 
an  honest  zeal  to  serve  the  public. 

In  Mr.  Linn's  Bill  there  was  no  im- 
putation upon  Judge  Hall,  who  had 
imposed  the  fine,  express  or  implied. 
No  man  could  juslty  infer  from  it,  bad 
it  passed,  that  in  the  opinion  of  Con- 

fress  Judge  Hall  actea  illegally,  vin- 
ictively  or  oppressively.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  preamble  or  declaration 
explaining  the  motives  of  Congress, 
it  would  have  been  considered  like  an 
ordinary  case  in  which  a  collector  or 
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other  agent  of  the  gOTeminent  from 
pure  motiTes  performs  acts  or  exacts 
moneys  ia  violation  of  law,  and  Con- 
gress, though  satisfied  that  the  decision 
of  the  court  is  perfectly  right,  steps  in 
to  save  a  faithful  public  officer  from 
harm  on  account  of  his  innocent  mis- 
take and  patriotic  intent.  It  might  have 
been  expected,  therefore,  that  this  Bill 
would  pass  by  acclamation.  Such, 
however,  was'  not  its  fate.  It  was 
first  referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
Judiciar}'.  Mr.  Berrien,  the  chairman 
of  that  committee,  reported  it  back  to 
the  Senate,  with  a  statement  that  "  the 
committee  are  unable  to  recommend 
the  passing  of  the  Bill;"  giving  as 
reasons,  that  *'  no  evidence  in  support 
of  this  Bill,  or  of  these  memorials  and 
resolutions,  has  been  laid  before  th^ 
committee ; "  that  the  "  claim  is  not 
made  by  General  Jackson,  or  by  any 
one  appearing  to  be  authorized  m  his 
behalf,**  &c.,  &c.  We  felt  shame  for 
our  Senate  on  reading  this  report.  To 
require  evidence  that  General  Jackson 
was  fined  and  paid  the  fine,  is  as  ab- 
surd as  to  require  evidence  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  or  any  other 
event  in  the  public  history  of  our  coun- 
try. It  belittles  Congress,  as  carrying 
with  it  the  idea  ot  studied  and  quib- 
bling evasion.  Nor  does  the  implied 
requirement,  that  the  gallant  old 
soldier  should  apply  for  this  money  in 
person,  add  to  the  dignity  of  this  report. 
It  looks  like  a  desire  that  he  shall 
humble  himself,  and  become  a  beg^r 
at  the  bar  of  Congress,  for  that  justice 
which  the  memorialists  and  Legisla- 
tures of  the  two  great  Slates  of  Ohio 
and  New  York  asked  might  be  spon- 
taneously awarded.  It  would  have 
read  better  in  our  annals,  if  the  com- 
mittee, admitting  the  facts  which  are 
notorious  to  every  intelligent  man  in 
the  Republic,  had  taken  the  ground 
that  the  fine  was  rightfully  imposed 
and  jttMtly  exacted;  that  General 
Jackson  deserved  the  punishment  thus 
inflicted  upon  him ;  lind  that  to  refund 
it  would  be  an  unsafe  precedent,  en- 
couraging to  future  military  usurpers. 
There  would  have  been  dignity  in  this 
positioD,  if  sincerely  assumed,  though 
m  our  opinion  unwarranted  by  the 
fiicts  and  principles  involved  in  the 
case. 

When   the   Bill  came  up  for  dis- 
eossioii  in  the  Senate,  new  ^rounds  of 


opposition,  not  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee, were  discovered.  In  advocat- 
ing its  passage,  the  Democratic  Sena- 
tors claimed  it  as  a  matter  of  justice  to 
General  Jackson,  who  had  done  no 
more  than  duty  required  of  him ;  and 
some  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to 
charge  that  Judge  Hall  had  been  actuat- 
ed by  personal  considerations  and 
vindictive  feelings.  The  Whig  Sena- 
tors thereupon,  assumed  the  ground 
that  they  were  called  upon  by  this 
Bill  to  condemn  Judge  Hallvtud  reverse 
his  decision !  In  this  aspect  of  the 
case,  they  were  not  willing  to  vole  for 
it  (though  it  was  perfectly  silent  as  to 
the  motives  and  le^lity  of  the  acts  of 
both  parties),  without  a  proviso  ex* 
press! y  excluding  any  conclusion  un* 
favorable  to  the  Judge.  The  Judge 
was  assailed  on  the  one  hand  and  de- 
fended on  the  other,  but  the  Bill  was 
silent  Where  was  the  necessity  of 
making  it  speak?.  Was  not  the 
defence  of  the  Whigs  a  sufficient  set- 
off to  the  attacks  of  the  Democrats? 
Could  more  force  be  given  to  the  one  or 
the  other  by  any  proviso  inserted  in  the 
Bill  ?  Why  not  let  the  reputation  of 
Judge  Hall,  like  that  of  General  Jack- 
son, rest  upon  its  own  merits  and  the 
defence  of  his  friends  ? 

Mr.  Conrad,  a  new  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  took  the  lead  in  making  up 
this  issue.  After  having  stated,  some- 
what erroneously,  the  acts  for  which 
the  fine  was  imposed,  and  the  decision 
of  Judge  Hall  therefore,  he  said : 

"This  is  the  sentence  we  are  called 
upon  to  reverse  as  unjust,  eironeous  and 
illegal.  However  willing  he  might  be 
to  return  this  money  to  General 
Jackson  ex  gra/id— however  anxious  he 
might  be  to  do  anything  consistent  with 
truth  and  principle,  to  gratify  General 
Jackson  or  his  friends,  on  this  floor  or 
elsewhere,  he  could  not  do  this.  He 
could  not  do  it,  because  he  believed  the 
judgment  conformable  to  law  and  justice} 
he  could  not  do  it,  because  he  would 
thereby  sanction  a  dangerous  precedent, 
that  might  hereafter  be  invoked  by  some 
military  chieftain  less  magnanimous  than  . 
General  Jackson,  to  the  subversion  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country;  he  could  not  do 
it,  because  he  would  thereby  contribute 
to  revive  an  exploded  calumny  against  a* 
portion  of  his  constituents ;  he  could  not 
do  it,  because  he  would,  in  so  doing,  affix 
an  unjust  stigma  upon  the  character  of  the 
upright  magistrate  by  whom  this  sentence 
was  pronounced.*' 
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Now,  there  was  not  a  word  in  the 
Bill,  as  our  readers  hare  seen,  involy- 
ing  any  of  these  consequences.  There 
was  not  a  word  to  show  that  it  was 
not  gotten  up  and  voted  for  *'  ex^atid^* 
altogether.  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  Mr.  Conrad  and  his  associates 
from  voting  for  it  on  that  ground, 
leaving  Mr.  Linn,  Mr.  Benton,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  &c,  &c.,  to  vote  for  it  on 
that  or  an^  other  grouDd.  Mr.  Con- 
rad's assertion,  that  the  Judge  was  **  an 
upright  magistrate,"  might  have  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
any  other  Senator's  opiuion  to  the 
contrary,  so  long  as  neither  appeared 
in  the  Bill.  But  silence  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Judge  was  deemed  an  imr 
putation  upon  it !  The  fine  could  not 
be  refunded  to  the  General  without  a 
salvo  for  the  Judge's  character !  These 
discreet  friends  of  the  absent  and  the 
dead  practically  admitted  that  his 
character  could  not,  like  that  of  other 
judges  in  like  cases,  be  left  to  stand  or 
fall  by  its  own  merits;  but  must  be 
propped  up  by  an  express  reservation. 
Had  we  been  the  advocate  of  the 
Judge  and  the  guardian  of  his  reputa- 
tion, we  should  have  repelled  the  pro- 
viso on  the  ground  that  he  stood 
proudly  vindicated  by  history  itself 
without  it.  We  would  not  have  ad- 
mitted by  such  a  proposition,  that  a 
spot,  or  the  shadow  of  a  spot,  rested 
on  his  untarnished  ermine.  It  pleased 
the  Whigs,  however,  to  modify  the 
Bill  and  annex  a  proviso,  after  which 
it  read  in  the  following  form,  viz. : 

"  That  there  be  remitted  and  reftmded 
to  General  Andrew  Jackson,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  amount  of  a  fine  and  costs 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Louisiana,  for  an  alleged  contempt  of 
court,  with  interest,  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
centum  per  annum:  Provided  always^ 
That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  an 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  Congress 
upon  any  judicial  proceeding  or  legal 
question  growing  out  of  the  declaration 
of  martial  law  by  General  Jackson  during 
the  defence  of  New  Orleans.'* 

For  two  reasons  it  was  now  impos- 
sible for  those  who  considered  Judge 
Hall's  conduct  illegal,  and  the  refund- 
ing of  this  money  an  act  of  sheer  just- 
ice, to  vote  for  the  Bill.  First,  it  forced 
tkem  to  say  what  their  motive  was 


notf  and  in  so  doing,  took  from  them 
the  leading  consideration  which  gov* 
emed  their  votes.  So  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  they  intended  their  votes 
for  the  Bill  should  be  considered  a 
condemnation  of  the  Judge's  proceed- 
ings.  They  did  not  wish  the  Bill  to 
exclude  or  include  any  member's  rea- 
sons for  his  vote,  deeming  it  sufficient 
to  let  them  rest  in  his  own  bosom,  or 
be  declared  in  open  Senate,  as  he 
might  deem  ri^ht  and  proper.  Se- 
condly, they  beheved  the  Bill  in  that 
shape  would  be  unacceptable,  if  not 
insulting,  to  General  Jackson.  They 
had  too  much  self-respect,  as  well  as 
respect  for  the  noble  old  chieftain,  to 
tender  him  an  act  of  justice  environed 
with  huts  and  ifs,  conditions,  limita- 
tions, and  provisos.  The  Bill  was  con- 
sequently rejected  by  the  votes  of  its 
original  friends. 

Shame  to  our  country!  She  still 
retains  in  her  Treasury  a  thousand 
dollars  exacted  from  a  man  who  will  be 
her  pride  and  her  boast  in  all  time  to 
come,  for  acts  which  nine-tenths  of 
her  people  justify  and  applaud !  The 
main  object  of  this  Article,  however,  is 
(with  the  aid  of  the  private  papers  of 
the  eminent  individual  to  whom  it 
refers)  to  refresh  the  memory  of  our 
conntrymen  in  relation  to  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  defence  of  New 
Orleans  in  1814-15;  to  brinff  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  a  lew  addi- 
tional facts,  and  correct  the  errors  of 
pretended  history.  In  accomplishing 
these  objects  we  make  four  distinct 
points,  VIZ. : 

1.  The  enforcement  of  Martial  Law 
in  question  was  absolutely  necessary. 

2.  The  acts  for  which  General  Jack- 
son was  fined  were  the  necessary  results 
of  that  enforcement. 

.3.  The  enforcement  of  Martial  Law 
was  legal. 

4.  The  imposition  of  the  fine  by 
Judge  Hall  was  illegal. 

1.  Necessitv  of  Martial  Law.— 
The  year  1814  witnessed  the  capture 
of  Washinfirton  and  the  burning  of  our 
Capitol.  While  our  country  was  thus 
disgraced  at  its  centre.  General  Jackson 
was  fighting  his  way  through  the 
Creek  nation  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexica 
Scarcely  had  he  compelled  the  Indians 
to  sue  for  peace,  when  from  afar  cams 
the  note  ot  British  preparation  for  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  the  sonth- 
western  portion  of  the  Union.    Mock 
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had  been  done  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Indiaxi  force  on  which  the  invaders 
relied,  but  the  general  peace  in  £urope 
enabled  Great  Britain  to  turn  against 
the  United  States  additional  armies, 
inured  to  war  and  iushed  with  the 
recent  conquest  of  Napoleon.  As  pre- 
lodes  to  the  inrasion,  expeditions 
were  sent  to  Pensacola,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  take  Mobile.  The  latter 
£iiled  through  the  gallantry  of  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Bowyer;  and  General 
Jackson  entered  Florida,  then  a  Span- 
ish province,  took  Fensacola,  and  drove 
the  British  out  to  sea.  Having  thus 
cleared  his  rear  of  the  enemy,  ne  re- 
paired to  New  Orleans,  the  main  point 
of  attack,  where  he  arrived  on  the  first 
day  of  December,  1814. 

There  is  a  remarkable  sensitiveness 
among  the  Louisiana  Whig  patriots  of 
this  day,  whenever  it  is  said  or  insinu* 
ated  that  any  disaffection  existed 
among  the  population  of  that  State 
which  required  the  restraints  of  Mar- 
tial Law.  No  such  feeling  existed 
?rior  to  the  battle  of  the  eighth  of 
anuary,  181 5.  It  exhibited  itself  soon 
afterward,  not  among  the  noble  band 
who  that  day  laid  low  the  chivalry  of 
Britain,  but  among  the  non-combatants 
who  had  left  the  city  to  escape  from 
danger,  or  listened  in  its  balconies  to 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  with  which  they 
had  no  inclination  to  court  a  nearer 
acquaintance.  When  the  battle  was 
won,  and  imminent  danger  no  longer 
impended,  these  men  Mcame  all  as 
brave  as  Cssar  or  Napoleon,  and  yet 
as  devoted  to  libertv  as  Cato  or  Hamp- 
den. Not  only  so,  but  they  loudly  as- 
severated, that  the  whole  population, 
ever^  soul,  was  equally  as  brave  and 
patnotic  as  themselves,  and  needed 
not  the  restraints  of  the  Martial  Law, 
nor  the  watchfulness  of  their  sleepless 
chief,  to  keep  them  from  mischief. 
The  descendants  of  this  race  live  to 
this  day,  and  are  found  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  they  even  make 
an  effort  to  get  their  faith  endorsed  by 
Congress.  Among  the  patriarchs  of 
diis  tribe,  who  are  brave  when  the 
battle  is  over,  noisy  in  proportion  to 
Aeii  lack  of  sovice,  and  ever  ready  to 
aeent  usurpation  in  the  active  defend- 
ers of  their  country,  were  Judge  Hall 
and  Judge  Martin  m  1815,  and  of  their 
descendants  are  Senator  Conrad  and 
Senator  Barrow  m  1842.  Judge  Hall 
waa  tha  principal  actors  and  Judge 


Martin  the  historian^  ci  this  deroted 
clan.  Upon  this  history  Mr.  Conrad 
relies  for  his  facts,  as  well  as  his  de- 
ductions ;  taking  care,  however,  to  no- 
tice only  such  passages  as  go  to  sus- 
tain his  positions. 

That  the  great  mass  of  population 
in  Louisiana  was  devoted  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  country  during  the  last 
war,  has  never  been  doubted  or  denied 
bv  General  Jackson  or  his  friends, 
l^heir  fidelity  and  patriotism  were 
proved,  not  by  the  asseverations  of  the 
Halls  and  the  Martins,  the  Conrads  or 
the  Barrows,  but  bv  the  rattling  of 
their  muskets  and  the  roar  of  their 
cannon  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
They  entered,  heart  and  soul,  into  the 
spirit  which  actuated  their  invincible 
chief,  and  noblv  stood  by  him  in  all 
his  dangers,  and  proudly  shared  in  all 
his  triumphs. 

But  that  every  man  in  Louisiana  was 
a  pure  and  devoted  patriot,  incorrupti- 
ble, faithful  and  brave,  as  the  fireside 
warriors,  peace  patriots  and  Whiff  po- 
liticians would  have  the  world  believe^ 
is  contradicted  by  incontestable  facts 
and  authentic  history.  Judee  Martin 
himself  testifies  to  the  fact,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  Louisiana 
had,  from  the  purchase  of  the  Terri- 
tory down  to  the  late  war,  been  disaf- 
fected to  the  American  government. 
In  giving  an  account  of  the  transfer  of 
the  Territory  to  the  United  States, 
(VoL  ii.,  page  199,)  he  says : — 

''The  tricolored  made  room  for  the 
striped  banner  under  repeated  peals  of  ar- 
tillery and  musketry.  A  group  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  who  stood  on 
the  comer  of  the  square,  waved  their  hats 
in  token  of  respect  for  their  country's 
flag,  and  a  few  of  them  greeted  it  with 
their  voices.  No  emotion  was  manifested 
by  any  other  part  of  the  crowd," 

In  fact,  so  strong  were  the  appre- 
hensions of  resistance  from  the  old 
population,  that  the  American  citizens 
in  New  Orleans,  as  the  Judge  states, 
organized  themselves  into  an  exclusive 
muitary  company  to  support  the  new 
authorities. 

At  pages  263-4,  speaking  of  the 
western  frontier  of  Louisiana,  Martin 
says: — 

^Corderohad  sent  a  large  reinforce- 
ment to  Nacogdoches ;  Porter  had  not  two 
hundred  men  under  his  eonunand  on  Red 
Bivcr.   InalettertothefieerataryofWar 
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on  the  15th  February,  he  stated  the  great 
disaffection  of  the  people  around  him, 
nineteen  of  whom  out  of  twenty  preferred 
the  government  of  Spain  to  that  of  the 
United  States." 

At  pages  245,  249,  251,  252,  257, 
260-61,  may  be  found  passages  testify- 
ing to  constant  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the 
population  towards  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

At  page  327  he  states,  that  Nichols 
found  emissaries  to  circulate  his  pro- 
clamation "  over  the  country  between 
the  Mobile  river  and  the  Mississippi  ;'* 
and  he  relates  that  a  British  emissary 
was  arrested,  having  in  his  possession 
proclamations  to  the  people  of  Louis- 
iana on  the  23d  December,  many  of 
which  the  army  found  stuck  up  as  it 
advanced  to  attack  the  invaders.  It 
was  the  treason  of  thirty  or  forty  fish- 
ermen, living  in  a  village  at  the  mouth 
of  Bayou  Sienvenu,  which  disclosed 
the  channel  through  which  the  British 
reached  the  Mississippi,  piloted  their 
barges  and  furnished  them  guides  and 
spies.  Latour,  in  his  "Historical  Me- 
moir of  the  war  in  West  Florida  and 
Louisiana"  (pages  82-3),  has  recorded 
the  names  ot  ten  of  these  traitors,  of 
whom  he  says : 

"  These  are  well  known  to  have  aided 
the  British  in  disembarking  their  troops, 
serving  as  pilots  on  board  their  vessels 
and  boats,  and  acting  as  spies  for  them 
from  the  period  of  their  arrival  qn  our 
coast. 

"  It  was  their  practice,  when  they  came 
to  town  to  seU  their  fish,  to  get  all  the  in< 
formation  they  could,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  to  the  English  when  they  went 
out  to  fish  in  Lake  Borgne.  On  the  20th 
December,  the  day  preceding  the  arrival 
of  the  detachment  (of  American  militia) 
at  the  village,  the  British  Captain  Peadie 
had  come  disguised,  accompanied  by  the 
three  first  named  fishermen,  as  far  as  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  had  even 
tasted  its  water.  It  was  from  his  report, 
afler  having  thus  examined  the  country, 
that  the  enemy  determined  to  penetrate 
by  Viller^'s  canal,  whose  banks  at  the 
time  afforded  firm  footing  from  the  land- 
ing-place in  the  prairie  to  the  river." 

Without  noticing  this  entire  village 
of  traitors,  and  many  other  facts  of  a 
similar  character,  equallv  well  estab- 
lished. Judge  Martin  declares,  in  coo- 
tiadictioQ  (u  his  own  authority  iu  other 


passages,  that  no  treason  or  disaffec- 
tion existed  among  the  population  of 
Louisiana !  At  page  340,  vol.  ii.,  he 
says,  that ''  not  one  shadow  of  treasoa 
or  disaffection  appeared  among  them ;" 
page  345,  that  **  no  State  was  more 
free  from  sedition,  disaffection  or  trea- 
son ;''  page  351,  that  "  every  bosom 
glowed  with  feelings  of  national  ho- 
nor ;  everything  showed  nothing  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  disaffection, 
disloyalty^  or  treason." 

This  is  asserted  bv  the  Judge  in 
reference  to  a  period  of  time  when 
certain  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  were, 
as  was  well  established,  collecting  in- 
formation in  New  Orleans  itself  for  the 
use  of  the  enemy,  conveying  it  to  him 
by  boats,  acting  as  his  pilots  and  guides, 
and  leading  British  spies  through  the 
country  to  explore  the  most  eligible 
route  tor  approaching  the  city !  If,  in 
one  spot,  the  entire  population  of  a 
village  were  traitors,  were  there  none 
elsewhere  ?  Were  they  the  only  mis- 
creants in  communication  with  the  en- 
emy ?  Had  not  these  fishermen  their 
friends  and  accomplices  in  the  city  it^ 
self?  It  would  be  contrary  to  reason 
to  suppose  they  had  not,  as  it  is  con- 
trary to  fact  to  assert  it. 

Of  the  state  of  things  illustrated  by 
subsequent  events,  General  Jackson 
was  apprised  before  he  reached  New 
Orleans,  through  correspondence  with 
Governor  Claiborne  and  others. 

In  a  letter,  dated  the  8th  of  August, 
1814,  the  Governor,  after  stating  that 
the  corps  of  the  city  had  resisted  his 
orders  making  a  requisition  for  active 
service,  remarked :  *'  I  have  reason  to 
calculate  upon  the  patriotism  of  the 
interior  and  western  counties.  I  know, 
also,  that  there  are  many  faithful  citi- 
zens in  New  Orleans;  but  there  are 
others  in  whose  attachment  to  the 
United  States  I  ought  not  to  confide." 
August  12th,  after  declaring  his  confi- 
dence in  a  vast  majority,  &c.,  he  says, — 
*'  but  there  are  others  much  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  Spain,  and  whose  par- 
tiality to  the  English  is  not  less  observ- 
able than  their  dislike  to  the  American 
government."  August  24th,  he  says,^ 
*'  a  cause  of  indescribable  chagnn  to 
me  is,  that  I  am  not  at  the  head  of  a 
willinfi^  and  united  people."  Septem- 
ber 8th,  he  says : — "  There  is  in  this 
city  a  much  greater  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion than  I  anticipated;  and  among 
the  faithfol  Louisianiana  there  is  a 
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despondeiiGy  which  palsies  all  mj  pre- 
parations." . .  .*'  From  the  great  mixture 
of  characters  id  this  city,  we  have  as 
much  to  fear  from  within  as  from  with- 
oaL"..."I  think  with  you,  that  our 
cooDtry  is  filled  with  spies  and  traitors ; 
I  have  written  pressingly  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  city  authorities  and  parish 
judges.  I  hope  some  efficient  regula- 
tions will  speedily  be  adopted  by  the 
first,  and  more  vigilance  exerted  for  the 
future  by  the  latter." 

Individual  disaifection  and  treason 
were  not  the  only  difficulties  the  pa- 
triotic Govemor  *  informed  General 
Jackson  he  had  to  encounter.  The 
Le^Iature  of  the  State  could  not  be 
rehed  on  for  any  efficient  action.  They 
had  sustained  the  city  companies  of 
militia  in  refusing  to  obey  a  requisition 
of  the  6rovernor»  ordering  a  draft  of 
men  to  join  General  Floornoy,  then  in 
command  of  the  United  States'  troops 
in  that  quarter,  the  Senate  declaring 
the  requisition  ille^l  and  oppressive, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
jecting'a  proposition  to  approve  of  it. 
Some  of  the  French  residents,  claim- 
isg  to  be  subjects  of  France,  sought 
exemption  from  military  duty  through 
the  inteiference  of  the  French  Consul. 
In  fine,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, repeatedly  expressed  in  his  let- 
ters to  General  Jackson,  that  in  case 
of  attack,  so  ^eat  were  the  jealousies 
and  disaffection  of  a  portion  of  the 
people,  that  the  chief  reliance  for  de- 
fence must  be  on  the  regular  troops 
and  the  militia  of  the  Western  States. 

It  was  with  impressions  made  by 
this  information  that  General  Jackson 
went  to  New  Orleans.  The  candor  of 
Jod^e  Martin  as  a  historian,  may  be  ap- 
preciated from  the  consideration,  that, 
well  knowing  the  facts  developed  by 
these  extracts  from  the  Governor's  let- 
ters, which  had  been  published  before 
he  wrote,  he  attributed  those  impres- 
sions to  the  enemies  of  Claiborne,  &c. 
''  Unfortunately,"  says  he,  page  340, 
"  he  FG^neral  Jackson]  had  been  sur- 
rounded from  the  moment  of  his  ar- 
rival by  persons  from  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition  to  Claiborne,  Hall,  and  the 
State  government;  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  become  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  a  ^reat  part 
of  the  population  of  Louisiana  was 
disaffected,  and  the  city  full  of  traitors 
and  spies."  The  strength  of  the  bias 
which  cpold  dictate  such  a  sentence, 


is  shown  by  the  undeniable  fact  ad- 
mitted by  the  Judge  in  the  same  page, 
that  Claiborne  himself  was  one  of  the 
principal  agents  in  misleading  the 
General's  mind,  a  course  which  our 
historian  charitably  attributes  to  a  dis- 
position to  magnify  his  own  import- 
ance !  But  ou^t  the  Judge  to  blame 
General  Jackson  for  believing  what 
was  told  him  both  by  the  "  enemies  of 
Claiborne"  and  by  Claiborne  himself , 
— even  if  it  had  been  wholly  un- 
founded ? 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at 
New  Orleans  on  General  Jackson's 
arrival.  The  city  was  full  of  spies  and 
traitors.  The  Legislature,  then  in 
session,  had  interfered  with  the  military 
arrangements  of  the  government ;  and 
refusing  either  to  adjourn  or  to  take 
those  energetic  measures  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  emergency,  only  in- 
creased the  embarrassments  by  which 
the  Commander  of  the  Army  was 
surrounded.  .The  requisitions  of  the 
Governor  had  been  disobeyed,  though 
made  .tmder  the  authority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  there  was  no 
assurance  that  they  would  in  future  be 
treated  with  more  respect. 

This  was  not  all.  Detachments  of 
militia  had  been  ordered  from  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky,  but  the  time  of  their 
arrival  was  uncertain.  Whether  they 
would  be  efficient  or  not,  was  doubtful, 
for  they  were  mostly  without  arms. 
Supplies  of  arms  and  ammunitions  of 
war  had  been  asked  by  the  General, 
the  preceding  summer,  and  a  part  of 
them  were  leisurely  floating  down  the 
river  in  a  fiat-boat ;  but  when  they 
would  reach  the  city  no  oHe  could  tell. 
There  was  no  dep6t  of  arms  or  ammu- 
nitions, or  public  stores  of  any  kind,  in 
New  Orleans.  General  Jackson  was 
left  to  create  his  own  resources,  being 
supplied  only  with  men ;  and  even  of 
them  he  had  a  supply  totally  inade- 
quate, in  any  hands  but  his  own,  to  the 
defence  of  the  city.  '  At  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  the  gun-boats  on  Lake 
Bor^e,  on  the  fourteenth  ol  December, 
leaving  General  Jackson  nothing  to 
rely  on  but  his  land  forces,  he  had  at 
command  but  about  seven  hundred 
regular  soldiers,  one  thousand  Louis- 
iana militia,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
seamen  and  marines,  scarcely  eqnal  to 
a  well  piovided  army  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  men.  He  was  obliged 
to   have   the   city  and  the    country 
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thorott^ly  searched  for  arms,  and  a 
larffe  proportion  of  those  obtained  were 
useless  for  want  of  flints  ;  a  deficieDcy 
which  was  made  up  by  seven  thousand 
pistol-flints  procured  from  the  priya- 
teersmen  of  Barrataria. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  out 
a  stronger  case  of  necessity  for  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  military  commander.  Neglected  by 
the  General  Government;  not  ade- 
quately seconded,  to  sav  the  least,  by 
that  of  Louisiana;  almost  without 
arms ;  with  a  force  too  weak,  even  if 
well  armed,  to  make  an  effective  de- 
fence ;  surrounded  by  a  motley  popula- 
tion, the  fidelity  of  a  portion  of  which 
was  worse  than  equivocal ;  bavins  to 
create  an  army,  arms  and  supplies, 
invigorate  the  des^ding,  overawe 
the  treacherous,  animate  the  brave, 
and  direct  the  whole  against  the  in- 
vading foe, — he  needed  the  absolute 
eoDtrol  of  all  the  men  and  means 
which  New  Orleans  contained.  Fully 
satisfied  that  by  these  means,  and 
these  only,  the  city  could  be  defended, 
and  havinff  taken  the  advice  of  the 
most  considerate  as  well  as  patriotic 
men  around  him,  he  declared  Martial 
Law.  Among  those  who  approved  the 
measure,  were  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  patriotic  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  Judge  Hall  himself, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  consulta- 
tions, and  who,  on  the  annunciation  of 
the  General's  determination,  was  heard 
to  exclaim — "Now  there  is  some  hope  of 
saving  the  city.^* 

But,  let  it  be  remembered,  Martial 
Law  was  not  enforced  beyond  the 
necessity  which  called  for  it.  The 
Governor,  the  Legislature,  the  Jud^^es, 
the  city  authorities  and  all  the  civil 
maffistrates,  were  left  in  the  unmolested 
discharp^e  of  their  ordinary  functions, 
except  m  cases  where  their  suspension 
was  necessary  to  prevent  intercourse 
with  the  enemy,  and  to  concentrate  all 
the  resources  of  the  city  in  its  defence. 

2.  General  Jackson  was  fined  fok 
acts  which  weke  the  necessary  re- 
SULTS OF  Martial  Law. — There  was 
some  diversity  of  opinion  in  Congress 
as  to  the  specific  acts  for  which  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  fined.  Nor  does  the 
record  of  the  court,  an  official  copy  of 
which  is  now  before  us,  show  that  fact 
with  the  precision  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  in  so  grave  a  matter.  On  the 
3lBt  of  March,  1815,  the  last  day  of 


the  proceedings,  it  exhibits  a  list  of 
seventeen  interrogatories  put  to  the 
General,  states  that  he  refused  to 
answer  them,  and  thus  concludes,  yiz. : 

"Whereupon  the  Court  proceeded  lo 
pronounce  judgment,  which  was,  that 
Major-General  Andrew  Jackson  do  pay 
a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars." 

Turning  back,  we  find  that  the  first 
order  in  this  case,  of  record  the  22d 
of  March,  was  in  these  words,  viz. : 

"  That  the  said  Major-General  Andrew 
Jackson  show  cause  on  Friday  next,  the 
24th  of  March  inst.,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M., 
why  an  attachment  should  not  be  awarded 
against  him  for  contempt  of  this  Court, 
in  having  disrespectfully  wrested  ftom  the 
Clerk  aforesaid  an  original  order  of  the 
honorable  the  Judge  of  this  Court,  for  the 
issuing  of  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  the 
case  of  a  certain  Louis  Louallier,  then 
imprisoned  by  the  said  Major-General 
Jackson  and  for  detaining  the  same ;  also, 
for  disregarding  the  said  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  when  issued  and  served ;  in  hav- 
ing imprisoned  the  honorable  the  Judge  of 
this  Court;  and  for  other  contempts,  as 
stated  by  the  witnessess." 

In  the  absence  of  anything  more 
definite  or  direct,  we  assume  that  the 
three  specified  charges  here  made, 
were  the  grounds  on  which  the  Judge 
rested  the  imposition  of  the  fine: 

1.  Disregarding  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus. 

2.  Imprisoning  the  Judge. 

3.  Wresting  an  order  from  the  Clerk, 
and  retaining  it 

A  short  narrative  will  show,  that 
two  of  the  acts  charged  were  the  di- 
rect and  necessary  consequences  of  en- 
forcing Martial  Law,  and  that  the  last 
resulted  mediately  from  the  same 
cause. 

Approving  the  enforcement  of  Mar- 
tial Law,  Judge  Hall  at  first  submitted 
to  it  like  a  good  citizen.  His  acoui- 
escence  was  attested  by  the  fact,  that 
he  applied  for  and  obtained  a  dispen- 
sation in  his  favor  of  one  of  its  regular 
tions,  which  required  every  person 
found  in  the  streets  af\er  nine  o'clock 
at  nijght  to  be  arrested  as  a  spy,  and 
detained  for  examination.  As  danger 
thickened  around,  he  left  the  city  and 
remained  out  of  harm's  way  until  af^er 
the  battle  of  the  8th  January.  He 
1^  the  people,  whose  rights  he  was 
afterwaros  too  zealous  to  protect,  to 
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the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  a  mill* 
lary  chieftain.  Their  property  was 
seized  to  feed,  clothe,  and  form  shelter 
lor  his  soldiers.  Several  persons  com- 
ing into  the  city  with  reports  were 
arrested,  sent  to  the  lines,  and  com- 
pelled to  fight,  much  against  their  will. 
On  one  occasion,  when  an  indignant 
Frenchman  came  to  demand  his  bags 
of  cotton  which  the  General  had  un- 
iaio/ully  taken  to  build  a  breastwork 
between  his  army  and  the  British,  he 
put  a  musket  into  the  complainant^s 
haitds,  made  him  step  up  between  the 
bags,  and  help  to  defend  them.  He 
demolished  a  sugar-house  belonging  to 
a  piirate  citizen,  merely  because  it 
was  in  the  way  of  his  military  opera- 
tions. Innumerable  were  the  unlavf 
ful  acts  perpetrated  upon  the  citizen 
and  his  property  in  the  progress  of  the 
defence — unlawful  accordmg  to  the 
code  of  Judges  Hall  and  Martin ;  and 
yet  no  Judge  Hall  was  there,  either  to 
defend  the  country  against  a  foreign  in- 


ish  array,  which  arose  in  some  cases 
to  mutiny  and  desertion.  The  enemy 
were  stiU  hovering  on  the  coast,  and 
their  future  designs  were  undisclosed. 
It  was  incumbent  on  General  Jackson 
firmly  to  maintain  his  position,  and 
prevent  the  dissolution  of  his  army, 
until  he  had  an  undoubted  assurance 
that  their  designs  upon  the  city  had 
been  totally  abandoned. 

To  check  the  abuse  committed  by 
the  French  Consul,  then  himself  a  sulh* 
ject  of  Martial  Law,  the  General  oi^ 
dered  all  the  alien  French  claiming 
exemption  under  the  certificate  of  the 
Frencn  Consul,  to  retire  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  the  city.  This 
order  brought  out  a  communication 
in  the  Louisiana  Courier,  denouncing 
it  in  strong  terms,  advising  disobedi- 
ence to  it,  and  declaring  Martial  Law 
**M*e/f55,"  (to  use  the  author's  own 
words),  "when  the  presence  of  the  foe 
and  honor  call  us  to  arms,  but  which 
becomes  degrading  when  their  shames 


Tader,  or  the  citizen  against  oppression  ful  flight  suffers  us  to  enjoy  a  glorious 
under  the  rigors  of  the  Martiai  Law!    rest,  which  fear  and  terror  ought  not 


He  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
groans  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  thun- 
der of  the  enemy's  cannon.  But  Mar- 
tial Law,  bv  bringing  the  entire 
resources  of  the  city  aiS  its  environs 
under  the  control  of  one  energetic  and 
sleepless  mind,  enabled  him  to  baffle 
the  prood  and  powerful  invader,  and 
the  dark  clouds  of  danffer  were  break- 
ing away.  Then,  Judge  Hall  again 
made  his  appearance  in  the  city,  not 
to  aid  in  consummating  the  triumph  of 
its  defenders,  but  to  resist  the  measure 
which  he  had  approved  as  the  only 
hope  of  safet^r,  to  weaken  its  defences, 
and  distinguish  himself,  at  a  most 
untimely  moment,  as  the  dauntless 
champion  of  the  civil  power ! 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  prior  to 
thedeclaration  of  Martial  Law  some  of 
the  French  citizens  had  claimed  exemp- 
tion from  military  duty,  under  certifi- 
cates of  the  French  Consul  that  they 
were  subjects  of  the  King  of  France. 
This  game  was  now  renewed,  and 
such  certificates  were  a^^ain  granted, 
not  only  for  real  aliens,  out  to  many 
who  had  been  naturalized,  and  exer- 
eised  the  highest  privilege  of  citizens 
by  voting  at  the  elections.  This,  with 
other  causes,  growing  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  General  Jackson'a  army,  gen- 
erated a  spirit  of  discontent,  particu- 
larly after  the  embarkation  of  the  Brit- 


to  disturb. 

The  name  of  Louis  Louaillier,  a 
naturalized  Frenchman  and  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  was  given  up  by 
the  editor  as  the  author  of  the  commu- 
nication. This  open  defiance  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  General  Jack- 
son should  enforce  the  Military  Law 
still  prevailing;  otherwise,  his  author- 
ity would  have  been  brought  into 
contempt,  and  his  army  dissolved. 
Already  had  whole  detachments  broken 
up  and  deserted,  and  whole  compani«i 
refused  to  obey  his  orders.  Intelli- 
gence that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
6ifi;ned  at  Ghent  had  been  brought  by 
Mr.  Livingston,  who  arrived  from  the 
British  squadron  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary; but  the  enemy  had  not  sus- 
pended his  hostile  operations :  the 
state  of  war  still  existed,  with  all  its 
responsibilities,  and  an  enemy's  arm^r, 
still  powerful  in  numbers  and  disci- 
pline, was  at  hand  to  take  advantage 
of  any  circumstance  which  could  pro- 
mise success  in  a  renewal  of  the 
attack  on  New  Orleans.  To  awe  the 
restless,  as  well  as  the  treacherous, 
and  enforce  obedience  until  danger  dis- 
appeared, General  Jackson  ordered  the 
arrest  and  trial  of  Louaillier  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Martial  Law.  His  publi- 
cation was  on  the  3d  March,  and  his 
arrest  on  the  5th.    On  the  same  day. 
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he  applied  through  his  counsel  to 
Judge  Hall  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus, which  was  ordered  returnable  the 
next  day.  At  the  Judge's  request,  Mr. 
Morel,  Louaillier's  counsel,  informed 
General  Jackson  by  letter  of  his  order. 
The  crisis  had  now  arrived.  The  civil 
power  was  brought  into  direct  conflict 
with  the  military,  and  the  question 
was,  whether  General  Jackson  should 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  vindicate 
his  authority,  or,  forfeiting  the  respect 
and  losing  the  obedience  of  those  he 
commanded,  see  his  army  disbanded, 
and  the  approaches  to  the  city  thrown 
open  to  the  enemy.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  ordered  the  arrest 
of  the  Judge,  and  was  j)romplly  obeyed. 

No  man  can  read  this  brief  narrative 
without  perceiving  that  the  arrest  of 
both  Louaillier  and  the  Judge  were 
the  logical  and  necessary  results  of 
Martial  Law,  and  absolutely  indisvenr 
sable  to  maintain  its  authority.  The 
publication  of  Louaillier,  and  the 
order  of  the  Judge,  were  both  in  defi- 
ance of  that  law,  and  if  acqiiiesced  in 
or  submitted  to  there  was  an  end  of 
the  military  authority. 

Up  to  this  time  no  neWs  of  peace 
had  been  received,  except  that  which 
came  from  the  British  squadron.  Af- 
ter receiving  that  news,  the  British 
commanders  had  proceeded  to  take 
Fort  Bowyery  and  would  they  not  more 
eagerly  have  seized  upon  New  Or- 
leans, had  they  found  the  American 
Gieneral  off  his  guard,  or  his  army 
broken  up  ?  What  a  consummation 
this  would  have  been  for  the  fair- 
weather  patriots  who  hid  their  heads 
when  the  thunders  rolled,  but  when 
the  lightnings  appeared  in  the  distance, 
filled  the  air  with  croakings  of  danger 
from  the  mighty  mind  which  had 
shielded  their  country  and  themselves 
from  the  fury  of  the  storm!  At  the 
moment  of  Judge  Hall's  arrest.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  British  force  wanted  but 
the  opportunity,  notwithstanding  the 
rumor  of  peace  which  had  reached 
them,  to  repeat  upon  New  Orleans  the 
game  they  had  played  upon  FortBow- 
yer.  Admiral  Cochrane  had,  indeed, 
the  day  after  the  surrender  of  the  fort, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Greneral  Jackson, 
apprisinc^  him  of  this  information,  and 
congratmating  him  upon  the  event; 
but  there  was  do  suggestion  in  it  tend- 
ing towards  a  saspensioa  of  hostilities. 


A  man  of  General  Jackson's  Tigilance, 
with  the  example  of  Fort  Bowyer 
before  him,  would  be  very  likely  to 
construe  such  a  letter  into  a  probiable 
stratagem  to  throw  him  off  his  guard. 
Every  prudent  man  will  say,  that  there 
was  nothing,  then  known  to  General 
Jackson,  which  would  justify  relaxa- 
tion, and  that  the  causes  which  re- 
quired the  enforcement  of  Martial 
Law,  though  somewhat  mitigated, 
still  existed  in  commanding  force. 

The  first  American  news  of  peace 
reached  New  Orleans  on  the  6th  of 
March,  the  day  after  Judge  HalTs 
arrest.  An  express  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington, with  an  open  letter  from  the 
Postmaster-General,  directed  to  the 
postmasters  on  the  routes,  instrucUng 
them  to  expedite  his  journey,  inas- 
much as  he  was  despatched  to  convey 
the  tidings  of  peace ;  but  not  a  word  of 
peace  was  there  in  the  packet  he  deliv' 
ered  to  General  Jackson.  A  blunder 
had  been  committed  in  the  War  De- 
partment, and  instead  of  the  news  of 
peace,  General  Jackson  receive 
instructions  to  raise  more  troops  !  He 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  That  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  by 
the  negotiators  at  Ghent,  he  had  no 
doubt;  but  whether  it  had  been  or 
would  be  ratified,  he  had  no  means  of 
knowing.  To  assume  that  a  state  d[ 
peace  existed,  and  abandon  his  means 
of  defence  without  more  definite  infor- 
mation, or  an  admission  to  that  effect 
from  the  British  commander  in  his 
vicinity,  was  palpably  injudicious  and 
unsafe.  After  deliberation,  he  deter- 
mined to  discharge  so  much  of  the 
Louisiana  militia  as  had  been  levied 
en  masse,  with  orders  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  retum  at  a 
moment's  warning;  to  seek  from  the 
enemy  a  suspension  of  hostilities ;  and 
in  every  other  respect  maintain  his 
military  position  until  he  received  full 
information  in  relation  to  the  treaty,  or 
a  favorable  reply  from  the  British 
commander.  One  or  both  he  had  a 
right  to  expect  within  a  single  week. 

What  more  could  he  have  done  con- 
sistently with  the  high  duties  and 
responsibilities  with  which  he  was  en- 
trusted ?  With  what  promptitude  he 
sought,  upon  receiving  the  first  reliable 
information  of  peace,  to  release  bis 
countrymen  from  the  rigors  of  Martial 
Law,  is  shown  by  the  following 
extract  of  bis  letter  to  General  Lambert, 
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written  the  very  day  the  express  ar- 
h?ed,  viz.  : 

**  Head-Quarters, 
*«  March  6, 1815. 
«Sir: 
^  I  have  joat  received  intelligence  from 
Washington,  which  leaves  little  donbt  in 
mj  mind  that  the  treaty  signed  at  Ghent, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  has  been  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  of  the  United  States; 
but  by  some  unaccountable  accident,  a 
despatch  on  another  subject  has  been 
substituted  for  the  one  intended  to  give 
me  an  official  notice  of  this  event.  The 
one  I  have  received,  however,  is  accom- 
panied by  an  order  from  the  postmaster- 
general,  directing  his  deputies  to  for- 
ward the  express  carrying  intelligence  of 
the  recent  peace.  Of  this  order  I  en- 
close a  copy.  And  from  other  sources, 
to  which  I  give  credit,  I  learn  that  the 
same  express  brought  official  notice  of 
the  treaty  to  the  Governor  of  Tennessee. 
I  have  deemed  it  a  duty,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  communicate  the  exact  state  of 
those  circumstances,  that  you  might  de- 
termine whether  they  would  not  justify 
you  in  agreeing,  by  a  cessation  of  all  hos- 
tilities, to  anticipate  the  happy  return  of 
peace  between  our  two  nations,  which 
the  first  direct  intelligence  must  bring  to 
us  in  official  form.'^ 

Greneral  Jackson's  motives  for  writ- 
ing the  foregoing  are  clearly  developed 
hv  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to 
tne  Secretary  of  War,  written  the 
same  day,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  packet  brought  by  the  express, 
viz.: 

«  This  letter  was  of  date  the  14th  ult., 
and  yon  may  imagine  my  surprise  after 
seeing  it,  to  find  in  the  packet  nothing 
but  the  letter  and  enclosures  above  men- 
tioned. I  stiU  remain  in  uncertainty 
whether  the  exchange  of  ratifications  has 
taken  place,  and  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss 
how  to  dispose  of  the  militia  now  under 
my  command.  It  is  my  intention,  how- 
ever, to  discharge  immediately  those 
which*  have  been  called  out  en  matsey  and 
to  retain  the  volunteers  and  drafted  mi- 
litia until  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of 
service,  which  is  near  at  hand,  or  until 
I  receive  certain  intelligence  that  the 
treaty  has  been  ratified.  I  lament,  if 
this  event  has  taken  place,  that  the  intel- 
ligence has  not  been  officially  communi- 
cated to  me,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
inconYenience  and  hardship  to  the  sol- 
diery, who  must  be  longer  detained,  as  of 
the  expenses  of  the  government.'' 


What  more  was  it  safe  to  do,  until 
he  had  certain  intelligence  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  or  at  least  a 
reply  from  the  British  commander,  as- 
senting to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  ? 
Would  any  man  so  situated,  and  con- 
fident as  General  Jackson  was,  that  a 
very  few  days  would  put  an  end  to  all 
uncertainty,  have  further  changed  the 
position  he  then  occupied  ? 

Days  passed  awav,  and  no  reply 
came  from  the  Britisn  commander,  nor 
was  there  any  further  intelligence  from 
Washington.  Judge  Hall  remained 
under  guard  up  to  the  11  th  March, 
when  an  order  was  issued  directing  him 
to  be  conveyed  beyond  the  line  of 
the  sentinel8---that  is  to  say,  beyond  the 
camp — which  was  about  four  miles 
above  the  city,  and  there  set  at  liberty, 
with  orders  not  to  return  '*  until  the 
ratification  of  the  treatj  was  rmilarly 
announced,  or  the  Bntish  shafi  have 
left  the  southern  coast"  This  order 
was  executed  on  the  12th. 

On  the  13th  March,  the  much  de- 
sired oflScial  intelligence  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty.of  Peace  was  re- 
ceived in  camp,  by  another  express 
from  Washington.  The  news  was 
announced  in  the  following  general 
order,  viz. : 

<^  Head-Quarter$,  7ih  MUxtary  Dutridy 
^*  AdjutawtJGeneraPi  Office. 

''The  commanding  General,  with  the 
most  lively  emotions  of  joy,  and  of  grati« 
tude  to  Heaven,  announces  to  the  troops 
under  his  command,  that  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  ratified  and  exchanged  at 
Washington,  on  the  17th  Febniary  last. 

''In  consequence  whereof,  he  loses 
not  an  instant  in  revoking  and  annulling 
the  general  order  issued,  on  the  15th  day 
of  December  last,  proclaiming  Martial 
Law,  which  is  hereby  revoked,  annulled, 
and  countermanded;  and  he  orders  all 
hostilities  immediately  to  cease  against 
the  troops  and  subjects  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaiki. 

"  And  in  order  that  the  general  joy  at- 
tending this  event  may  extend  to  all  man* 
ner  of  persons,  the  commanding  General 
proclaims  and  orders  a  pardon  for  all 
military  ofienees  heretofore  committed  in 
this  district,  and  orders  that  all  persons  in 
confinement,  under  such  charges>  be  im- 
mediately discharged. 

("By  order,) 

"Robert  Butixr, 

"  Adjutant-General." 

«  New  OrUam,  March  13th>  1815. 
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Here  was  an  end  of  Martial  Law, 
and  of  all  proceedings  under  it.  On 
the  same  oay,  General  Jackson  com- 
municated the  fact  to  the  British  com- 
mander, and  on  the  next  discharged 
his  whole  militia  force. 

About  a  week  afterwards,  the  Gen- 
eral receired  General  Lambert's 
reply,  dated  the  16th  March,  to  his  let- 
ter of  the  6th,  proposing  a  suspension 
of  hostilities.  What  was  that  reply  ? 
Not  that  the  proposition  was  acceded 
to,  but  that  his  i?istrucUons  would  not 
allow  him  to  enter  into  any  written 
stipulation,  or  to  give  publicity  offi- 
cially  in  any  way  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  until  he  received  the  intellu 
gencefroman  accredited  person  from 
the  British  government,  of  the  treaty 
having  been  ratified  and  exchanged, 
authorizing  him  to  carry  it  into  execu" 
tion. 

We  wish  to  fix  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  a  few  leading  facts  herein 
established,  viz.  : 

1.  The  original  necessity  for  enforc- 
ing Martial  Law. 

2.  The  necessity  of  continuing  it 
after  the  embarKktion  of  the  British 
army,  until  it  was  certain  thev  did  not 
intend  to  repeat  their  attacks,  upon 
New  Orleans. 

3.  That  the  British,  when  they  took 
Fort  Bowyer,  had  the  same  news  of 
peace  which  General  Jackson  had 
when  he  arrested  Judge  Hall ;  and  had 
more  reason  to  confide  in  it,  because 
with  them  it  came  from  friends,  but 
with  him  from  enemies. 

4.  That  promptly  on  receiving  the 
first  reliable  news  of  peace.  General 
Jackson  sought  to  obtain  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  in  order  that  he  might,  in 
anticipation  of  official  intelligence, 
relieve  thjs  government  from  expense, 
the  militia  from  an  arduous  service, 
and  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  from 
the  restraints  of  Martial  Law. 

5.  That  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  that 
up  to  the  13th  of  March,  1815,  a  state 
of  war  actually  existed  in  that  region, 
as  perfect  as  that  in  which  was  fought 
the  battle  of  the  Qth  of  January. 

After  events  had  fully  develo])ed 
themselves,  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
how  General  Jackson  might  have  done 
otherwise  than  he  did;  but  highly  and 
greatly  as  the  man  was  gifted,  he  was 
not  gifted  with  prescience,  nor  with  the 
power  of  knowing  in  New  Orleans 


what  was  passing  at  Washington.  To 
appreciate  his  conduct,  we  must  place 
ourselves  in  his  position  and  throw  out 
of  view  all  that  subsequent  develop- 
ments have  brought  to  our  knowledge. 
Who  is  there  that  can  confidently  say, 
he  could  have  done  better,  or  so  well  ? 
If  any  one,  let  him  vote  to  keep  in  the 
Treasury  the  Old  Soldier^s  money. 

Long  as  it  is,  we  cannot  close  this  part 
of  our  exposition  without  further  no- 
tice of  Judge  Martin's  History,  so 
called,  on  which  Senator  Conrad  relies 
for  his  facts  and  opinions.  No  man 
can  read  so  much  of  this  book  as  re- 
lates to  General  Jackson,  without  per- 
ceiving that  the  heart  of  its  author  is 
imbu^  with  a  hatred  which  renders 
his  head  incapable  of  doing  justice. 
Almost  every  page  is  stained  with  gall 
so  nalpably  and  deeplv,  as  to  drive 
truth  from  its  lines  and  all  &ith  from 
the  mind  of  its  reader.  Of  many 
points  we  select  one  only,  to  illustrate 
the  fidelity  of  the  history  and  the 
character  of  its  author. 

After  detailing  the  arrest  of  Louail- 
lier  and  Judge  Hall,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and  the  sending  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Court  for  the  petition  on  which 
the  Habeas  Corpus  was  ordered,  Mar- 
tin proceeds  in  tnese  words : 

"  In  the  meantime,  an  express  from  the 
Department  of  War  had  arrived,  with 
intelligence  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  ratified  the  treaty ^  amd  an 
exchange  of  ratifications  had  taken  place  at 
Washington  on  the  llth  of  FAmary^ 
the  preceding  month.  By  an  accident 
which  was  not  accounted  for,  another 
packet  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
messenger,  instead  of  the  one  containing 
the  official  information  of  the  exchange  tf 
ratifications.  But  the  man  was  bearer 
of  an  open  letter  from  the  postmaster  to 
all  his  deputies  on  the  road,  to  expedite 
him  with  the  utmost  celerity,  as  he  carried 
information  of  the  recent  peace.  He 
declared  he  had  handed  an  official  notice 
of  this  event  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee.'* 


Now,  the  assertion  of  this  historian 
that  this  express  was  sent  with  "  of 
ficial  information  of  the  exchange  of 
ratifications,*^  is  totally  unfounded. 
He  neither  bore  nor  reported  any  such 
intelligence.  The  despatch  which  was 
int^ded  fg,^,^^10yft^fdlowing 
words.  VIZ. :  o 


words,  viz.: 
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«  Departmtnt  of  War, 
Febraary  14th,  1815. 


''It  18  with  great  satisfaction  I  in- 
Ibna  jOQ  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
eluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  at  Ghent,  on  the  24th  day 
ot  December  last.  A  copy  of  the  treaty 
was  received  to-day  by  Mr.  Carroll,  has 
Veen  examined  by  the  President,  and  will^ 
have  no  doubt,  be  ratified. 

"  I  give  yon  this  information  that  hos- 
tilities may  immediately  cease  between 
our  troops  and  those  of  Great  Britain. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great 
respect,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

'<  Jas.  MoioioE. 

**  Major-General  Andeew  Jackson," 

The  Dews  sent  was  merely  the  facts, 
that  a  treaty  had  been  signed  and 
received  at  Washington;  not  that  it 
had  been  ratified  and  exchanged,  as  our 
careful  historian  asserts.  Is  this  an 
unintentional  mistake  ?  Charity  might 
think  so  but  for  another  consideration : 
General  Jackson,  as  we  have  seen,  im- 
mediately communicated  the  news 
brought  by  the  express  of  the  6th  to 
the  British  commander,  of  which 
Judge  Martin  gives  the  following  ac- 
count, viz. : 

**  One  of  his  first  acts  on  the  sixth,  was 
a  commnnication  to  Lambert  which  La- 
tour  has  preserved.  It  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words,'*  &c. 

Af\er  giving  so  much  of  the  letter  as 
detailed  the  facts  connected  with  the 
express,  he  continues  his  extract  as 
follows,  viz.  : 

**  From  other  circumstances  to  which  I 
give  credit,  I  learn  that  the  same  express 
brought  official  notice  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  to  the  Governor  of  Tennes- 


€unred  to  Latour,  where  at  pages  94 
and  95  of  the  Appendix,  we  find  the 
letter  in  full.  It  is  evidently  copied 
from  General  Jackson's  Letter  Book, 
and  the  foregoing  passage  corresponds 
with  that  book  to  the  letter : 


LATOUB. 

''And  from  other 
source*  to  which  I  give 
credit,  I  learn  that  the 
»ame  express  brouirhi 
official  notice  of  tiio 
treaty  to  the  Governor 
o(  TenneMee." 


MABTIK. 

"Prom  other  ctreum- 
stances  to  which  I  give 
credit,  I  learn  that  the 
same  express  brought  of* 
flcial  notice  qf  the  ratljl- 
catton  of  the  treaty  tu  the 
Governor  of  Tennessee.*' 


(x0!keral  Jackson's  Letter  Book  beioff 
within  our  reach,  we  examined  it  and 
found  this  passage  recorded  as  follows, 
Yiz. : 

"  And  from  other  sources  to  which  I 
give  credit,  I  learn  that  the  same  express 
bfooght  ofileial  notice  of  the  treaty  to  the 
Governar  of  Teaiiessee.'' 

To  see  who  is  respoonble  for  this 
tlteatiba  of  an  official  letter,  we  re- 


The  words  "  of  the  ratification,^'' not 
being  found  in  the  original  record  nor 
in  Latour's  copy,  must  have  been  inter- 
polated by  Judge  Martin,  who  has  com- 
mitted the  double  crime  of  falsifying 
the  letter  and  making  Latour  responsi- 
ble for  it ! 

In  the  paragraph  asserting  this 
falsehood  there  is  a  further  error  which 
shows  how  little  confidence  is  to  be 
placed  in  this  "  History.'*  It  is,  that 
the  treaty  was  ratified  on  the  \lth  of 
February,  The  despatch  which  Mar- 
tin falsely  says  announced  this  event ; 
was  dated  on  the  14th,  and  that 
which  really  did  announce  it,  was 
dated  on  the  16th,  and  began  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : 

^^I  had  the  honor  to  inform  you 
on  the  4th  inst.,  that  Mr.  Carroll  had 
arrived  with  the  treaty  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  United  Slates  and  Great 
Britain  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber. I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  an- 
nounce to  yon  that  this  treaty  has  been 
ratified,''  &c. 

Persisting  in  error  to  the  last,  Judge 
Martin  records  the  events  of  the  13th 
of  March,  as  follows,  viz. : 

«  At  the  dawn  of  light  on  Monday,  the 
13th,  an  express  reached  head-quarters, 
with  the  despatch  which  had  been  acciden' 
tally  misplaced,  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  three  weeks  beibre,"  &c. 

Now,  that  despatch  did  not  reach 
General  Jackson  until  the  17th  of 
March,  and  the  one  brousht  by  this 
express  was  the  letter  of  the  16th, 
announcing  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

Such  is  Judge  Martin's  "History*^ 
and  Senator  Conrad's  great  authority. 
The  most  honest  man  may  commit 
errors,  and  eren  commit  so  many  as  to 
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destroy  all  confidence  in  his  state- 
ments. Bat  how  an  honest  man  can 
alter  and  interpolate  an  official  letter, 
at  the  same  time  professing  to  take  it 
from  another  book  in  whicn  it  Stands 
accurately^  recorded,  remains  for  Jadge 
Martin  or  his  friend  Senator  Conrad  to 
explain.  The  bearing  of  the  false- 
hood and  interpolation  is,  to  impress  it 
strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
that  this  first  express  brought  news  of 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty^  and  that 
General  Jackson,  well  apprised  of  the 
fact,  still  kept  Judge  Hall  in  confine' 
ment  from  the  6th  to  the  12th  of 
March. 

Proceedinfi^  in  the  order  laid  down  at 
the  outset  of  this  discussion,  it  remains 
for  us  to  show  that, 

3.  "  The  enforcement  op  Mabtial 
Law  was  legal." — Among  General 
Jackson's  papers  having  relation  to 
Martial  Law  at  New  Orleans,  we  find 
the  following  endorsement :  "  E,  lAv" 
ingston^s  Opinion  as  to  Martial  Law  ;" 
the  body  or  which  is  in  Mr.  Living- 
ston's handwriting,  viz. : 

<*  On  the  nature  and  eflfect  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  Martial  Law  by  Maj<H^en- 
eral  Jackson,  my  opinion  is,  that  such 
proclamation  is  unknown  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

<<  Ist.  That  it  is  to  be  justified  only  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  General  proclaims  it  at  his  risk 
and  under  his  responsibility,  both  to  the 
Government  and  to  individuals.  When 
the  necessity  is  apparent,  he  will  meet 
reward  instead  of  punishment  from  his 
Government;  and  individual  claims  for 
damages  must  be  appreciated  by  the  same 
rule  under  the  dicretion  of  a  jury. 
Should  they,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, decide  fklsiely  against  their 
officer,  they  have  a  right,  which  they  have 
frequently  exercised,  of  indemnifying  him 
for  the  disinterested  responsibility  he  has 
incurred. 

<<  2d.  That  the  effect  pf  a  prochunation 
of  Martial  Law,  de  facto,  is  to  bring  all 
persons  who  may  happen  to  be  within  the 
district  comprised  in  the  proclamation 
under  the  purview  of  such  law,  and, 
therefore,  all  persons  capable  of  defending 
the  country,  within  the  district,  are 
subject  to  such  law  by  virtue  of  the 
proclamation,  and  may  be  tried  during  its 
continuance  by  virtue  thereof.'' 

This  opinion  is  without  date;  but  it 
evidently  preceded  or  soon  followed 
the  proclamation  of  Martial  Law,  Mr. 


Livingston  being  at  that  time  one  of 
General  Jackson's  Aids.  By  the  views 
contained  in  this  paper,  the  General 
appears  to  have  been  governed  at  the 
time ;  and  it  was  probably  the  fountain 
of  the  opinions  expressed  and  acted  on 
by  him  and  his  friends  ever  since.  For 
the  crudities  of  this  paper  its  author 
should  not  be  censured;  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment  prevented 
that  deliberate  consideration  which  so 
new  and  complicated  a  question  de- 
manded. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Livingston,  that 
the  proclamation  of  Martial  Law  is  - 
"unknown  to  the  ConstLtuti(xi  and 
laws."  It  cannot  confer  upon  the 
General  who  makes  it,  any  power 
whatsoever  which  he  would  not  pos- 
sess without  it.  If  intended  to  do  so, 
it  is  an  assumption  of  power  vrhich,  as 
Mr.  Livingston  says,  can  '*  be  justified 
only  by  the  necessity  of  the  case." 
But  did  General  Jackson,  at  New 
Orleans,  assert  or  exercise  any  substan^ 
tial  power  under  his  proclamation 
which  he  did  not  possess  without  it  ? 

Martial  Law  exists,  in  this  country 
as  in  all  others,  wherever  there  is  an 
army  and  a  camp.  It  is  not  arbitrary, 
bnt,  as  in  civil  cases,  is  regulated  by 
the  Constitution  and  statute  laws,  by 
rules  established  by  the  Executive 
under  authority  of  Coneress,  and  by 
customs  and  usages  which  constitute  a 
sort  of  Common  Law  of  uMr.  It 
.  marches  with  an  armv  and  encamps 
with  it  It  covers  the  around  on 
which  the  army  treads,  and  ]>ervades 
its  camp,  the  limits  of  which  are 
marked  by  its  lines  of  sentinels. 
Althoup;h  a  state  of  war  enlarges  its 
scope,  It  exists  in  time  of  peace. 

Martial  Law  at  New  Orleans  did 
not  spring  from  General  Jackson's  pro 
clamation ;  it  went  therewith  his  army, 
and  its  jurisdiction  was  co'cxtensive 
with  his  camp. 

The  supremacy  of  the  civil  power 
over  the  military,  is  a  republican 
axiom.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
supreme  civil  power  cannot  and  does 
not  make  the  military  in  some  cases 
superior  to  inferior  civil  magistrates 
and  tribunals. 

The  civil  power  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  has  established 
by  stamte  the  rules'  and  articles  of 
war.  It  is  the  same  power  exercised 
by  the  same  agents  which  declares  war, 
and  by  such  declaration  vests  in  the 
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eommanders  of  annies  all  thoee  powers 
derived  from  the  customs  and  usages  of 


What  Written  law  is  there  which 
authorizes  the  commander  of  an  army 
or  detachment  to  put  out  sentinels  and 
piquets  with  orders  to  arrest,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  shoot  any  person,  friend  or 
foe,  w'ho  attempts  to  pass  without 
giring  the  countersign?  Here  is  a 
power  of  life  and  death  exercised  by 
erery  commander ;  and  yet  no  trace  of 
it  can  be  found  in  the  acts  of  Congress, 
or  even  in  any  rules  prescribed  by  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  War.  What 
written  law  is  there  which  authorizes 
a  military  commander  on  his  march  in 
time  of  war,  to  encamp  on  the  farm  of 
a  citizen,  pull  down  his  fence,  and 
occupy  his  nouses  ?  No  such  author- 
ity is  conferred  by  Congress,  and  yet 
it  is  constantly  exercised.  What  writ- 
ten law  is  there  which  authorizes  the 
commander  of  the  garrison  in  a  be- 
sieged city,  to  destroy  any  buildings, 
the  property  of  private  citizens,  which 
may  intercept  his  own  fire,  or  protect 
the  enemy  in  his  advances  ?  Yet  this 
power  is  constantly  exercised,  not  only 
by  the  commanders  of  garrisons,  but 
by  besiegers  and  bjr  armies  operating 
against  an  enemy  in  the  open  field. 
What  written  law  is  there  authorizing 
a  military  commander  to  impress 
teams  and  their  drivers,  and  even  seize 
provisions  and  supplies  for  his  army, 
when  necessarv  to  nis  movements  and 
operations  ?  Yet  the  exercise  of  this 
power  is  frequent,  and  sometimes  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  time  of  war. 

Innumerable  are  the  acts  which  the 
commander  of  an  army  may  rightfully 
perform,  especially  in  time  of  war, 
without  responsibility  to  any  subordi- 
nate branch  of  the  civil  power.  Can 
a  judge,  by  Habeas  Carpus  or  any 
other  process,  arrest  the  sentinel  at  his 
post?  Would  it  not  be  this  sentinel's 
duty  to  shoot  down  the  marshal,  the 
sheriff,  the  constable,  or  any  other 
officer,  even  the  judge  himself,  who 
should  attempt  to  seize  him  ?  Could 
any  oflScer  of  the  law  pass  the  sentinel 
into  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  any  one  therein,  without  pei^ 
mission  of  the  commanding  officer? 
If  he  attempted  to   do  so,  without 

E'ving  the  countersign,  wduld  it  not 
i  the  sentinel's  duty  to  arrest  him,  or, 
if  absolutely  necessarv,  to  shoot  him 
down  Qpoa  the  spot!    Is  there  any- 


thinff  in  the  laws  of  the  country  which 
would  make  such  an  act  murder  ? 

When,  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
the  commander  takes  possession  of  a 
farm  house  and  makes  it  his  head- 
quarters without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  is  there  any  law  which  will 
punish  him  for  trespass?  There  is 
another  farm  bouse  which  obstructs  his 
shot,  and  protects  the  enemy,  and  by 
his  order  it  is  burnt— will  the  law 
hold  him  responsible  for  damages? 
His  sentinels  stop  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  occupants  of  a  farm  house 
within  the  line  of  sentinels,  from  pass- 
ing and  repassing,  even  on  his  own 
farm,  lest  mtelligence  micht  be  con- 
veyed to  the  enemy.  Could  the  farmer 
maintain  an  action  of  trespass  or  false 
imprisonment  against  either  the  senti- 
nel or  the  General  ?  Would  it  make 
any  difference,  were  the  occupants  of 
the  house  a  lawyer,  a  Judge,  or  even 
the  flovemor  of  a  State  f 

The  principle  that  the  civil  magi»> 
trate  cannot  penetrate  a  military  camp 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  arrest,  is 
recognized  by  the  rules  and  articles  of 
war  preteribed  by  Congress.  Those 
articles  require  all  commanding  officers, 
"  upon  application  duly  made  by  or  in 
behalf  or  the  party  or  parties  injured, 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  deliver 
over  such  accused  person  .or  persons," 
being  '*any  commissioned  officer  or 
soldier,"  who  shall  be  accused  of  a 
capital  crime,  or  of  having  used  vio- 
lence, or  committed  any  offence  a^nst 
the  persons  or  property  of  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States r  and  also  "to 
be  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  officers 
of  justice  in  apprehending  and  securing 
the  person  or  persons  so  accused,  in 
order  to  bring  him  or  them  to  trial." 
The  penalty  for  wilfully  neglecting  or 
refusing,  is  cashiering. 

Can  any  civil  officer  drag  the  soldier 
from  his  ranks  in  the  midst  of  battle,  or 
arrest  the  General  iii  command  ?  Is  it 
in  the  power  of  the  judge,  or  any  other 
civil  magistrate,  thus,  or  in  ^iny  other 
way,  to  do  the  work  of  the  enemy  and 
lay  the  country  at  bis  feet  ?  There  is 
no  such  supremacy  of  the  civil  power; 
there  is  no  such  subordination  of  the 
military. 

When  C<»igress  declared  war  in 
1812,  they  by  that  act  invested  the 
military  commanders  with  all  the  au- 
thority derived  from  the  common  law 
of  war  as  well  as  statute  law,  and  the 
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KguUtioiw  founded  thereon.  Geoenl 
Jackson,  like  the  rest,  was  vested,  in 
certain  contingencies,  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death ;  with  power  to  seize 
property  or  to  destroy  it,  to  establish  a 
camp  and  prevent  all  persons  from 
entering  or  departing  from  it  under  any 
pretences  whatever.  With  all  these 
powers  he  marched  to  New  Orleans. 
The  object  of  the  enemy  was  to  take 
the  city;  his  duty  was  to  defend  it. 
He  maide  it  his  head-quarters,  and 
stretched  his  line  of  sentinels  around  it 
The  city  and  its  immediate  environs 
became  his  camp.  By  the  laws  of  war 
he  had  a  ri^ht  to  order  his  sentinels  to 
arrest,  or,  if  need  be,  to  shoot  dowii, 
any  person,— judge,  governor,  legis- 
lator, city  magistrate,  or  private  citizen, 
who  should  attempt  to  pass  his  lines 
without  giving  the  countersign.  He 
had  a  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  pre- 
serving order  in  his  camp,  to  establish 
patrols  to  enforce  them,  to  arrest  any 
citizen  violating  them,  to  confine  him 
or  send  him  beyond  his  lines.  All  the 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  were  in  the 
condition  of  the  occupants  of  a  farm 
house  which  might  be  included  within 
an  encatnpment  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
enemy.  The  Commanding  General 
had  a  right  to  let  them  go  beyond  his 
lines  or  require  them  to  remain  within ; 
to  let  them  remain  within  or  to  send 
them  out;  to  let  them  go  at  large  or 
restrain  them,  as  he  might  find  neces- 
sarv  or  most  conducive  to  the  defence 
of  the  city.  He  might,  as  he  did,  for 
the  same  purpose,  seize  and  use,  or 
destroy  the  property  of  the  citizen ;  and 
yet  he  violated  no  law. 

"  Silent  leges  inler  arma^^  is  as  true 
now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  conquer* 
ing  Rome.  There  are  occasions  when 
the  military  power  knows  no  superior 
among  the  inferior  magistrates  of  the 
country.  The  law  itself,  for  such 
emergencies,  places  it  above  the  local 
civil  magistracy,  which  is  silent  at  its 
command.  It  could  not  punish  General 
Jackson  for  destroying  the  buildings  on 
Chalmette's  plantation  lying  between 
his  lines  and  tnose  of  the  enemy ;  it  could 
not  hold  him  responsible  for  the  damas^e 
done  to  McCarty's  house,  which  he 
occupied  as  his  head  quarters;  it  could 
not  rightfully  amerce  him  for  restraints 
imposed  on  those  who  chose  to  remain 
within  his  camp.  There  his  power 
was,  for  the  occasion,  lawfully  su- 
preme; while  that  occasion  U8ted» 


civil  authority  existed  in  his  camp  ooly 
by  sutferance.  Is  not  this  true 
principle  and  sound  law?  Is  it  not 
true  that  New  Orleans  was  a  military 
camp  ?  Is  it  not  lawful  for  a  General 
to  establish  a  police  for  his  camp,  in* 
compatible  with  the  entire  liberty  of 
the  citizen,  and  for  the  time  subversiTe 
of  the  civil  power,  or  at  least  suspend- 
ins:  its  ordinary  exercises?  Was  not 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Livingston,  and  has 
not  the  public  mind  since,  been  led 
away  from  the  true  ground  by  thefact, 
that  on  this  occasion  a  cUy^  with  all 
its  people  and  magistracy — the  capital 
of  a  State,  with  its  governor,  legisla- 
ture, and  judges,  together  with  the 
Federal  judges  and  other  civil  officers — 
were  embraced  in  the  camp,  and  came 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  its  police? 
Yet,  in  principle  and  in  law,  what  is  a 
city  more  than  a  farm  house  ?  What 
are  ^veroors,  legislators,  judges,  and 
magistrates,  more  than  the  humble 
farmer  and  his  family?  Our  arga« 
ment  assumes  that  New  Orleans  was 
a  military  camp,  and  as  such  might  be 
lawfully  subiected  to  such  police  as  the 
defence  of  the  country  and  the  safety 
and  discipline  of  the  army,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commandmg  General, 
urgently  required.  To  establish  and 
enforce  it,  requu*ed  no  declaration  of 
Martial  Law,  that  being  already  the  law 
of  the  camp,  and  consequently  the  law 
of  the  city.  Every  person  therein  was, 
ipso  facto,  the  subject  of  such  law,  and 
the  powers  of  all  civil  magistrates  in- 
compatible with  it  were  suspended. 
The  Commandmg  Oflicer,  as  the 
administrator  of  Martial  Law,  could 
compel  any  individuals,  or  the  whole 
population,  to  remain  within  his  lines 
or  retire  beyond  them;  could  require 
them  to  retire  from  the  streets  within 
certain  hours ;  could  prevent  their  cor- 
respondence with  all  the  world  beyond 
the  lines,  and  prohibit  all  acts  within 
them  tendmfr  to  produce  want,  discon- 
tent, or  mutmy,  or  in  any  way  weaken 
the  military  arm.  Nay,  he  could 
seize  or  destroy  their  property,  as  the 
emergencies  of  the  service  might 
require,  compel  them  to  render  personal 
services,  and  restrain  the  refractory  or 
treacherous  by  placing  -them  in  con- 
finement. Is  it  not  so  ?  Has  not  a 
General  all  these  powers  over  his  camp^ 
whether  it  be  in  the  open  field  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  m  a  belea^ered 
entrenchment,  or  in  a  besieged  city  ? 
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If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct. 
General  Jackson's  declaration  of  Mar- 
tial Law  should  be  considered  merely 
in  the  character  of  a  notice  of  his 
inlention  to  exercise  the  powers  vested 
in  him  by  the  laws  of  war.  It  gave 
him  no  new  powers,  nor  did  it  impose 
on  the  citizen  any  additional  obliga- 
tions. 

Did  General  Jackson  actually  exer- 
cise any  powers,  by  virtue  of  this 
declaration,  which  he  was  not  author- 
ized to  exercise  by  the  recognized  laws 
of  war? 

Let  us  look  at  that  series  of  acts 
which  ended  in  the  arrest  of  Judge 
Hall,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  impo- 
sition of  the  fine  in  question. 

Man^  Frenchmen  bom,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  exemption  from  mili- 
tary duty,  procured  certificates  from 
the  French  Consul,  declaring  them  to 
be  subjects  of  the  King  of  France. 
These  certificates  were  given  in  the 
midst  of  the  Generals  camVy  and  tend- 
ed to  weaken  his  means  ol  defence,  by 
taking  effective  soldiers  from  his  ranks, 
and  producing  dissatisfaction  and  a 
spirit  of  mutiny  among  those  who  re- 
mained. Might  not  the  General,  in 
strict  conformity  with  military  law, 
have  placed  both  the  Consul  and  his 
proteges  in  confinement?  He  adopt- 
ed the  milder  expedient  of  ordering 
them  out  of  his  camp* 

Then  came  the  publication  of  Lou- 
aillier,  harshly  censuring  this  order  as 
an  act  of  tyranny,  and  openly  advising 
disobedience.  This  publication,  be  it 
remembered,  was  made  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp.  Its  direct  and  manifest  ob- 
ject was  to  bring  the  military  authority 
into  contempt 

The  arrest  of  the  author  was,  in  our 
view  of  the  General's  lawful  authority 
over  his  camp,  not  only  a  matter  of 
light,  but  of  mdispensable  duty.  In- 
stead of  violating  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  his  country,  he  but  performed 
the  solemn  obligation  of  executing 
them  by  preserving  the  just  authority 
of  its  military  commanders  over  its 
armies  and  their  encampments. 

Yet  it  was  for  this  act  that  Judffe 
Hall,  himself  at  that  moment  the  sub- 
ject of  military  law,  and  abiding  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp,  issued  his  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus.  This  was  making 
himself  the  accomplice  of  Louaillier  in 
stirring  up  discontent  and  mutiny  in 
the  camp;  the  same  principles  which 


required  the  arrest  of  the  ODe,  demand- 
ed with  a  louder  voice  the  restraint  of 
the  other.  The  Judge  was  kept  un- 
der guard  a  few  days,  and  then  sent 
out  of  the  camp,  and  set  at  liberty. 

The  subsequent  trial  of  Louailher  by 
a  Court  Martial,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  legality  of  the  arrest  either  of  that 
individual  or  the  Judge.  To  that  step 
General  Jackson  was  no  doubt  led  by 
the  last  claase  in  Mr.  Livingston's 
opinion  above  quoted,  which  seems  to 
consider  the  declaration  of  Martial  * 
Law  the  source  of  the  power  he  exer- 
cised. In  the  law  itself,  we  find  no- 
thing to  justify  any  step  not  necessary 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  mischief;  and  we 
are  inclmed  to  think  the  Court  Martial 
right  in  the  decision  that  they  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  case. 

The  power  of  the  General,  under 
Martial  Law,  seems  to  be  altogether 
preventive,  except  in  cases  where  the 
la  w  itself  provides  for  punishmen  t.  In 
this  case,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  pre- 
ventive power  can  only  be  exercised  by 
keeping  the  mischief-maker  in  confine- 
ment, or  sending  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  camp.  In  efiect,  this  was  the 
result  in  the  case  of  Louaillier,  and 
nothing  beyond  it  was  attempted  in 
the  case  of  Judge  Hall. 

These  facts  and  reasons  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  in  ordering  French 
aliens  and  the  French  Consul  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  camp,  in  arresting  and 
confining  Louaillier  for  an  open  attempt 
within  his  camp  to  produce  discontent 
and  disobedience,  and  in  confining  and 
sending  out  of  his  camp  Judge  Hall  for 
attempting  to  sustain  Louaulier,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  trampled  on  no  constitu- 
tion, and  violated  no  law ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  faithfully  executed  the  pow- 
ers vested  in  him  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  as  a  military  commander,  for 
the  preservation  of  order  m  his  camp, 
the  safety  of  his  army,  and  the  defence 
of  his  country. 

If,  in  any  case,  he  transcended  that 
authority,  it  was  not  in  those  acts  for 
which  he  was  fined. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  head,  viz. : 

4.  The  imposition  of  the  fine  by 
Judge  Hall  was  illegal. 

Those  who  assent  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  acts  of  General  Jackson  were 
legal,  need  no  further  argument  to 
satisfy  them  that  the  fine,  so  far  as 
founded  on  those  acts,  was  illegal.  If 
by  law  the  military  power  is  raised 
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aboTe  the  subordinate  civil  ma^rate 
in  any  case,  it  follows  that  m  such 
case  the  Judge  who  attempts  to  put 
down  that  power  under  color  of  nis 
civil  authority,  is  himself  the  violator 
of  the  laws,  and  deserves  the  punish- 
ment he  would  inflict 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this 
subject  more  general,  and  perhaps  not 
less  important.  It  is  in  tne  assump- 
tion of  power  by  the  Judge  to  deter- 
mine what  constituted  a  contempt, 
and  to  punish  it  at  his  discretion. 
This  is  the  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  power  united,  which  con- 
stitutes a  perfect  despotism.  In  this 
ease  it  was  the  worse,  because  it  was 
a  case  in  which  the  Judge's  own  honor 
and  reputation  were  deeply  concerned. 
He  undertook  to  create  the  offence  and 
prescribe  the  penalty ;  to  inquire  into 
the  facts  w[i^  find  the  verdict;  \opro' 
nounce  the  sentence  and  cause  it  to  be 
enforced;  and  all  this  in  vindication 
of  his  own  wounded  feelings  and  of* 
fended  dignity !  There  is  not  a  word 
in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
country  vesting  such  a  power  in  a 
Judge.  It  was  never  vindicated,  ex- 
cept on  the  ground  of  necessity.  Shall 
necessity  justify  the  assumption  of  un- 
graded power  by  every  judicial  tribu- 
nal in  ttie  country,  and  shall  not  a 
stronger  necessity  justify  a  military 
commander  in  exercising  similar  pow- 
ers to  preserve  the  countrv  from  con- 
quest, and  those  very  tribunals  from 
destruction  ?  But  General  Jackson  did 
not  exercise  similar  powers.  He  as- 
sumed no  power  to  try  and  condemn 
those  whom  he  had  arrested.  Martial 
Law  had  its  courts ;  and  this  very  Lou- 
aillier,  whose  arrest  caused  the  inter- 
ference of  Judge  Hall,  was  not  tried  and 
punished  by  G-eneral  Jackson,  but  was 
tried  and  acquitted  by  a  Court  Martial. 
Which  is  most  fearful,  Martial  Law 
administered  by  a  Court  Martial,  or 
Judicial  Law  where  the  court,  often  as 
in  this  case,  composed  of  one  man^ 
makes  the  rule,  judges  of  its  infraction, 
and  inflicts  the  punishment?  The 
General  is  but  the  executor  of  a  written 
code,  under  the  decisions  of  an  inde- 
pendent court ;  the  Judge  has  no  rule 
Dut  his  will,  and  assumes  to  himself 
the  power  of  the  Turkish  Sultan. 

That  the  exercise  of  this  terrible 
power  was  so  long  tolerated  by  the 
United  States,  can  be  accounted  for 
only  from  the  fact  that  in  practice 


it  has  been  confined  to  a  few  cases. 
Some  years  a^,  Judge  Feck,  of  Mis- 
souri, was  impeached  before  the 
United  States'  Senate,  and  came  near 
being  removed  from  office,  for  proceed- 
ings analogous  to  those  of  Judge  Hall 
at  New  Orleans.  The  facts  and  pria* 
ciples  there  brought  under  consiclera- 
tion,  induced  Congress  immediately 
thereafter  to  pass  a  declaratory^  act, 
defining  the  law  of  contempt  m  the 
following  words,  viz. : 

«  Be  U  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouae 
of  Repres^Uatives  of  the  United  States  of 
JttMTXca  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the 
power  of  the  several  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  attachments,  and  inflict 
summary  punishment  for  contempts  of 
court,  shall  not  be  construedto  extend 
to  any  cases  except  the  misbehavior  of 
any  person  or  persons  in  the  presence  of 
the  said  courts,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to 
obstruct  the  administration  of  justice; 
the  misbehavior  of  any  of  the  officers  of 
the  said  courts  in  their  official  transac- 
tions ;  and  the  disobedience  or  resistance, 
by  any  officer  of  the  said  courts,  party, 
juror,  witness,  or  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons, to  any  lawful  writ,  process,  order, 
rule,  decree,  or  command  of  the  said 
courts." 

This  act  did  not  alter  the  law,  but 
simply  declared  what  it  was.  Applied 
to  tne  facts  of  General  Jackson's  case, 
it  declares  that  Judge  Hall's  proceed- 
inffs  were  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Imprisoning  a  Judge  is  not  by  this  act, 
a  contempt  of  court ;  nor  is  wresting 
an  original  order  from  the  hands  of  the 
clerk;  and  as  for  disregarding  a  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  it  was  not  served 
upon  him  until  the  time  for  its  return 
had  passed.  Besides,  the  writ  was  not 
a  "  lawful  writ,"  a  Judge  havinj^  no 
rightful  power  to  set  up  the  judici^ 
against  the  military  power  in  the  midst 
of  a  camp.  We  have,  then,  not  only 
the  absence  of  all  dele^tion  of  powo: 
to  Judge  Hall,  authorizing  him  to  im- 
pose the  fine  on  the  grounds  stated,  but 
also  the  express  declaration  of  Con- 
gress that  he  did  not  possess  it.  Need 
we  go  further  to  prove  that  the  impo- 
sition of  this  fine  was  illegal  ?  Is  it 
not  enough,  that  there  was  not  only  no 
legal  authority,  but  that  Congress  has 
declared,  after  solemn  consideration, 
that  no  such  power  was  ever  vested  in 
a  Judge  or  a  court  under  such  circum- 
staoees?    If  the  Judge's  arrest  was 
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inegal,  he  had  the  same  remedy  as 
any  other  citizen.  Instead  of  assum« 
ing  to  punish  the  act  himself,  he  should 
have  brought  an  action,  and  submitted 
his  case  to  a  disinterested  court  and 
jwy.  If  wresting  an  order  from  the 
Clerk  was  illegal,  there  was  a  remedy 
for  the  recovery  of  the  paper,  other- 
wise than  by  process  for  contempt 

In  reference  to  this  paper,  it  is  due 
to  General  Jackson  that  the  facts  should 
be  understood.  Louaillier  was  arrested 
on  the  5th  March.  He  obtained  an 
order  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  on 
the  same  day.  General  Jackson  was 
informed  of  the  order  immediately  af- 
ter it  was  made,  and  forthwith  issued 
his  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  Judge, 
which  was  promptly  executed.  On 
the  same  evening  he  was  informed 
that  the  date  of  the  Judge's  order  had 
been  altered  to  the  6th  March,  where- 
by the  record  of  the  court  would  be 
made  to  show  that  the  order  for  the 
Habeas  Corpus  was  not  made  until 
the  day  after  the  Judge's  arrest  To 
satisfy  his  own  mind  he  sent  for  the 

Esper;  it  was  brought  and  put  into 
is  hands  by  the  Clerk  of  the  court 
That  paper  is  now  before  us.  It  is  a 
petition  for  a  Habeas  Corpus  addressed 
to  Judge  Hall  by  P.  L.  Morel,  as  coun- 
sel for  Louaillier,  swom  to  by  Morel, 
and  on  the  back  is  Judge  Hairs  order. 
On  looking  at  them,  no  man  can  doubt 
that  both  the  affidavit  and  order  were 
originally  dated  March  5thy  and  that 
the  figure  6  was  afterwards  written 
over  the  5  in  another  hand,  and  with 
blacker  ink.  With  this  paper  is  a  let- 
ter from  Morel  to  General  Jackson 
dated  the  5th,  written  in  the  same 
hand,  and  evidently  with  the  same  ink, 
and  there  is  other  evidence  that  the 
original  dates  of  the  petition  and  order 
were  the  5th  March. 

General  Jackson,  seeing  that  the 
record  of  the  court  was  nkely  to  be 
made  fidse,  with  the  effect^  if  not  the 
design^  to  show  that  he  had  arrested 
Judge  Hail  for  acts  which  had  not  yet 
been  performed,  deemed  it  essential  to 
his  own  safety,  to  keep  this  paper  in 
his  possession.  This  he  did,  furnish- 
ing a  certified  copy,  and  the  record 
was  made  to  speak  the  truth. 

Was  he  not  ri^t  ?  No  just  man 
will  answer  nay.  JBut  if  he  were  not 
light,  was  a  process  for  contempt  the 
proper  remedy  ?  The  proof  was,  not 
that  he  wrested  this  paper  from  the 


hands  of  the  Clerk,  but  that  the  Clerk, 
on  his  sending  for  it,  voluntarily  carried 
it  and  put  it  into  the  General's  hands* 
Thus  far,  most  certainly,  no  punishable 
ofienc«  was  committed.  If  any  wrong 
was  done,  it  was  in  the  detention  of 
the  paper.  Does  the  law  provide  no 
remedy  for  this  short  of  the  assump- 
tion of  despotic  power  by  the  Judge  ? 
Judge  Hall's  conduct  in  this  case  was 
the  more  extraordinary,  because  he  did 
not  deem  it  his  duty  to  demand  or 
exact  a  restoration  of  the  paper.  He 
admitted  that  no  harm  had  been  done, 
by  quiedy  leaving  the  original  paper 
in  the  hands  of  the  General.  It  was 
no  part  of  his  decision  that  the  paper 
should  be  restored,  but  he  contented 
himself  with  imposing  a  fine  for  taking 
it.  Ought  he  not,  upon  the  principles 
assumed  by  him,  to  have  required  a 
return  oi'  the  paper  under  pain  of 
further  fine  and  imprisonment  f 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  principles, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  so  far 
as  relates  to  this  point,  the  fine  was 
illegal;  first,  because  there  was  no 
illegal  taking  of  the  paper ;  secondly, 
because  there  was  another  remedy  for 
its  detention  if  proved  to  be  wroogfbl ; 
and  thirdly,  because  the  judges  have  ne- 
ver possessed  constitutional  or  legal  au- 
thority to  punish  either  the  peacefnl 
taking  or  detention  of  such  a  paper  by 

Siocess  for  contempt,  as  was  virtually 
ecided  by  Congress  in  the   case  of 
Judffe  Feck. 

We  might  enlarge '  upon  the  ille* 
sality  of  Judge  Hall's  proceedings; 
but  it  is  not  necessary.  To  us  it 
seems  incontrovertibly  clear,  that  the 
act  of  the  Judge  in  imposing  the  fine 
was  unconstitutional  and  flagrantly 
illegal.  If  so,  how  can  Congress  jus- 
tify  themselves  to  the  country  or  (he 
world,  for  longer  keeping  in  the  Trea- 
sury the  money  thus  wrongfully  ex- 
torted from  one  of  their  fellow-citizens  ? 
We  have  materials  for  a  more  ex- 
tended exposition  of  the  conduct  of 
Judge  Hall ;  but  deeminj^  it  unnecessary 
at  present  as  a  means  of^doing  justice  to 
General  Jackson,  we  refrain  from  the 
ungrateful  task.  A  few  more  words 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  General 
Jackson  personally,  shall  conclude  this 
paper,  which  has  sdready  transcended 
the  limits  within  which  we  hsd  hoped 
to  confine  it  It  will  probably  reach 
the  hands  of  most  of  the  readers  of  the 
Democratic  Review,  on  or  before  the 
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8th  of  JaDuar3r-->a  day  on  which  we 
best  prefer  that  it  should  be  read — a  day 
OQ  which  we  trust  it  will  not  be  fouud 
tedious,  whatever  might  be  our  success 
in  interesting  the  reader's  attention  on 
any  other. 

Was  General  Jackson,  at  the  time 
of  these  proceedings,  or  has  he  been 
since,  guilty  of  any  misconduct  which 
can  weigh  against  his  just  claim  upon 
the  country  for  relief  and  remunera- 
tion? Eyen  Mr.  Conrad  pays  him  a 
tribute  of  admiration  for  his  ready 
submission  to  the  judicial  authority 
represented  in  the  person  of  Judge 
Hall.  It  is  a  tribute  which  no  man 
can  in  his  own  heart  withhold,  when 
he  reflects  that  the  General  felt  these 
proceedings  as  a  wanton  outrage  on 
his  property  and  reputation.  Totally 
differing  from  Mr.  Conrad  as  to  the 
merits  of  Judge  Hall,  we  yet  look  upon 
the  concluding  scene  of  these  proceed- 
ings in  his  court,  as  one  of  the  most 
morally  sublime  spectacles  ever  de- 
scribed by  the  pen  of  history. 

Here  came  the  General  in  obedience 
to  the  summons  of  the  Court,  flushed 
with  victory,  surrounded  by  devoted 
friends  and  admirinc:  thousands,  who 
looked  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Judge 
as  ungrateful,  tyrannical,  and  cruel. 
Excited  to  the  utmost,  they  needed  but 
an  encouraging  word,  gesture,  or  look, 
to  take  justice  into  their  own  hands, 
and  punish  the  magistrate  who,  actuat- 
ed as  they  believed  by  personal  con- 
siderations, was  about  to  inflict  an 
outrageous  wrong  on  one  whose  only 
crime  was  the  most  disinterested  devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  his  country. 

There  sat  the  Judge  trembling  with 
terror  at  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed around  him,  and,  upon  an  open 
outbreak  of  applause  bestowed  upon 
the  conquering  hero  on  his  approach, 
announcing  his  purpose  to  adjourn  the 
Court  under  plea  of  personal  insecurity. 
Instantly,  at  a  word  from  the  venerated 
Chief,  the  murmuring  crowd  was 
hushed  to  silence  ;  and  turning  to  the 
Judge,  he  then  said,  "  Go  on — the  arm 
which  has  protected  the  city  from 
invasion,  will  protect  this  Court  in  the 
discharge  of  what  it.  conceives  to  he  its 
duty,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,^*  Thus 
protected,  the  Judge  announced  his 
decision  to  be  a  fine  of  one  thou' 
sand  dollars.    It  was  paid  on  the  spot. 

On  retiring  from  the  court  house, 
the   General   was   most  unwillingly 
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lifted  into  a  carriage  and  drawn  by  men 
to  his  lodgings  amidst  the  most  en- 
thusiastic shouts ;  and  there,  having 
begged  the  attention  of  the  crowd,  he 
implored  them,  if  they  had  any  regard 
for  him,  to  refrain  from  every  act  of 
insult  or  outrage  upon  the  judicial 
authorities,  assuring  them  of  his  firm 
reliance  on  his  government  and  coun- 
try for  redress  of  the  wrong  he  had 
just  sufiered  at  their  hands.  To  the 
noble  course  of  this  great  man  on  that 
trying  occasion,  was  Judge  Hall  in- 
debt^  for  his  personal  safety ;  and  to 
that  course  is  our  country  indebted  for 
a  page  of  its  history  more  brilliant 
than  the  record  of  the  preceding  mili- 
tary  achievements. 

To  parry  the  blow  as  far  as  was  in 
their  power,  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans, 
by  a  subscription  limited  to  a  dollar 
each,  immediately  raised  the  amount, 
and  tendered  it  to  their  protector.  He 
accepted  the  sum  thus  nobly  ofi*ered, 
not  for  himself,  nor  as  a  reimbursement 
of  the  unjust  fine,  but  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  who  had  been  made  silch 
in  the  defence  of  the  city,  among  whom 
it  was  accordingly  distributed. 

Is  there  anything  in  all  this  which 
should  make  our  Members  of  Congress 
tenacious  to  retain  in  the  Treasury,  the 
money  thus  wron^ully  exacted  ? 

Ana  what  in  this  respect  has  been 
the  conduct  of  the  General  since  ?  Has 
he  availed  himself  of  a  popularity  and 
power  over  the  public  mind  exceeded 
only  by  those  of  Washin^on,  to  secure 
personal  advantages  to  himself,  or  even 
obtain  a  return  of  the  money  unright- 
eously exacted  ?  Instead  of  harassing 
Congress  with  appeals  to  do  him  just- 
ice, he  did  not  while  in  power,  we 
verily  believe,  breathe  a  wish  to  his 
most  confidential  friends.  Though  sur- 
rounded since  his  retirement  by  pecu- 
niary difi&culties  most  painful  to  one 
who  has  ever  considered  his  honor 
involved  in  fidelity  to  ever}r  promise, 
his  course  was  the  same,  until  some  of 
his  grateful  countrymen  bethougrht 
themselves  that  one  more  act  of  justice 
was  due  to  their  great  benefactor,  and 
spontaneously  appealed  to  their  repre- 
sentatives to  render  it. 

In  this  delicate  and  proud  reserve  as 
to  all  that  was  personal  when  he  had 
unparalleled  power  and  influence,  is 
there  anything  which  should  prevent 
Congress  from  doing  iustice  at  tnislate 
day,  and  atoning  for  tne  only  remaining 
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act  which  the  dying  patriot  feels  as  a  this  day]  doubt  bis  perfect  devotion  to 

wrong  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  au-  her  institutions  in  the  acts  conopkined 

thorities    of   his    beloved    country  ?  of,  and  all  his  important  public  acts 

Whatever  others  may  think,  with  us  since,  however  mistaken  in  his  objects 

the  desire  that  this  old  man  shall  die  or  his  means.   What  beyond  pure  mo- 

with  the  consciousness  that  in  every  tivesand  entire  devotion  to  her  interests 

thing,  the  most  minute,  as  well  as  the  and  glory,  can  a  country  ask  of  its 

most  important,  his  country  has  done  public  servants?    The  time  has  not 

him  complete  justice,  would  constitute  come  when  man  is  infallible ;  and  when 

a  consideration  decisive  on  any  question  error  of  opinion  comes  to  be  punished 

of  doubt  as  crime,  no  honest  man  will  accept 

To  iheMembers  of  Congress,  of  what-  stations  of  high  trust  and  heavy  res- 

ever  party,  we  say,  let  not  this  good  and  ponsibility,  or  in   them  dare  to   act 

great  man  die  with  a  feeling  that  his  up  to  the  level  of  the  critical  occa- 

ecnntty  has  been  in  the  least  unjust  sions  when  countries  are  to  be  saved  or 

or  ungrateful  to  him.    No  man  can  at  lost. 


MINISTERING  ANGELS. 

BY  EMILY  E.  CHXrBBUCJC. 

MoTHEB,  has  the  dove  that  nestled 

Lovingly  upon  thy  breast, 
Folded  up  its  little  pinion. 

And  in  darkness  gone  to  rest  ? 
Nav,  the  grave  is  dark  and  dreary, 

JBut  the  lost  one  is  not  there; 
Hear'st  thou  not  its  gentle  whisper, 

Floating  on  the  ambient  air  ? 
It  is  near  thee,  gentle  mother, 

Near  thee  at  the  evening  hour; 
Its  soft  kiss  is  in  the  zephyr, 

It  looks  up  from  every  flower. 
And  when,  Night's  dark  shadows  fleeing, 

Low  thou  bendest  thee  in  prayer, 
And  thy  heart  feels  nearest  heaven, 

Then  thy  angel  babe  is  there. 

Maiden,  has  thy  noble  brother, 

On  whose  manly  form  thine  eye 
Lov'd  full  oft  in  pride  to  linger. 

On  whose  heart  thou  could 'st  rely. 
Though  all  other  hearts  deceived  thee, 

All  proved  hollow,  earth  grew  drear; 
Whose  protection,  ever  o'er  thee, 

Hid  thee  from  the  cold  world's  sneer, — 
Has  he  left  thee  here  to  struggle. 

All  imaided  on  thy  way  ? 
Nav,  he  still  can  guide  and  guard  thee, 

SdU  thy  faltering  steps  can  stay : 
Still  when  danger  novers  o'er  thee. 

He  than  danger  is  more  near ;  ^         t 

When  in  grief  thoa'st  none  to  pity.  Digitized  by  LjOOg IC 

He,  the  sainted,  marks  each  tear. 
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Lover,  is  the  light  extinguished. 

Of  the  gem  that  in  thy  heart 
Hidden  deeply,  to  thy  being 

All  its  sunshine  could  impart  ? 
Look  above !  'tis  burning  bnghter 

Than  the  very  stars  in  heaven ; 
And  to  light  thy  dangerous  pathway, 

All  its  new-found  glory's  given. 
With  the  sons  of  earth  commingling. 

Thou  the  lov'd  one  mayst  forget. 
Bright  eyes  flashing,  tresses  waving, 
•  May  have  power  to  win  thee  yet ; 
But  e'en  then  that  guardian  spint 

Oft  will  whisper  in  thine  ear. 
And  in  silence,  and  at  midnight. 

Thou  wilt  know  she  hovers  near. 

Orphan,  thou  most  sorely  stricken 

Of  the  mourners  thronging  earth. 
Clouds  half  veil  thy  brightest  sunshine. 

Sadness  mingles  with  thy  mirth. 
Yet,  altho'  that  gentle  bosom. 

Which  has  nillowed  oft  thy  head. 
Now  is  cold,  tny  mother's  spirit 

Cannot  rest  among  the  dead. 
Still  her  watchful  eye  is  o'er  thee. 

Through  the  day,  and  still  at  niffht. 
Hers  the  eye  that  guards  thy  slumber, 

M&kin;r  thy  younff  dreams  so  bright 
0 1  the  fnends,  the  mends  we've  cherish'd. 
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How  we  weep  to  see  them  die — 

All  unthinking  they're  the  angels 

That  will  guide  us  to  the  sky ! 


SONNET. 
To  Mabtin  Van  Bxtben. 

Fallen  ?    No,  thou  art  not !    Rather  would  I  shart 

Thy  consciousness  of  truth,  unshrinking  trust 

That  right  shall  yet  be  might,  and  from  the  dust 
The  poor  man's  honest  cause  arise,  than  wear 
The  venal  honors  that  the  proud  prepare 

For  those  who  serve  their  craft  and  gainful  lust. 

Thou  dost  retire,  like  him  of  old,  the  Just, 
For  crime  of  too  much  worth,  and  thou  shalt  bear 

Home  to  thy  quiet  farm  no  self-disgust ; 
Each  patriot  heart  shall  keep  thee  in  its  prayer, 

Beheving  that  the  People  e'en  in  wrong 
Are  honest  still,  and  nobly  shall  declare 
Their  sense  of  error,  hailin«^  thee  ere  long 
More  glorious  from  the  shade,  and  from  defeat  more  strong. 

Written,  Philadelphia,  Digitized  by  GoOqIc     G. 

MarcA  4, 1841.  ^ 
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NEUROLOGY. 

*  "QofBqut  ipM  rfdt." 


Li  surreyiog  the  history  of  discover- 
ies in  natani  science,  aa»  of  the  most 
peculiar  facts  that  strike  the  view  is 
the  circumstance  that  for  years,  aye 
and  even  ages,  preceding  the  develop- 
ment   of  some   important  principle, 
many  of  the  leading  phenomena  had 
been  repeatedly  observed;  and  when 
the   grand   conclusion  dedcbced   from 
these  phenomena  was  once  announced 
to  the  world,  the  result  excited  less 
astonishment  than  the  circumstance  of 
its  havine  been  so  long  un^rceived. 
Men  of  the  most  exalted  genius  would 
seem  often  to  stumble  over  these  facts, 
and  even  not  unfrequently  to  pick  them 
up  and  handle  them,  and  still  fail  to 
discover  their  most  obvious  bearing. 
Hence  it  has  always  occurred  that  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  rob  the  dis- 
coverer of  his  honors,  however  well 
merited,  on  the  ground  that  certain  of 
the  essential  facts  had  been  nreviouslv 
well  known.    Thus  has  it  been  with 
the   kindred   subject   of  Phrenology, 
whose  enemies,  failing  in  the  effort  to 
subvert  its  principles,  endeavored  to 
diow  that  wnat  was  true  in  it  was  not 
new,  and  what  was  new  was  not  true. 
And  in  illustration  of  the  circumstance 
just  adverted  to,  that  the  tendency  of 
natural  phenomena   is   often  by   no 
means  appreciated  even  by  the  most 
acute  observers,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Grail  himself  once   struck  acci- 
dentally^ upon  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant  facts  of  "Neurology"  without 
discovering  the  general  law  to  which 
it  most  obviously  pointed.    The  same 
remark  is   applicable  to  the  experi- 
ments   without     number   performed 
during  the  last  fifty  years   m  France, 
Germany,    England,  and  the  United 
States,  upGAi    subjects  put   into   the 
somnambulic  state  by  means  of  the 
Mesmeric  process. 

The  earliest  knowledge  that  we 
have  of  these  discoveries  in  "  Neurolo- 
gy **  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  is, 
that  in  April,  1841,  he  was  giving 
public  lectures  and  experiments  on  the 
subject  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  We 
are  the  more  particular  in  referring  to 
this  date,  as  an  attempt  has  been  made 


in  the  city  of  New  York  to  establish  a 
priority  of  claim,  based  upon  experi* 
ments  made  in  the  latter  part  or  the 
same  year.  But  by  this  time  the 
announcement  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  dis- 
coveries had  spread  by  means  of  the 
journals  of  the  day,  over  the  whole 
extent  of  our  wide  domain.  "  These 
experiments,"  in  the  words  of  their 
author,  "  occupied  the  whole  ground 
of  Phrenology  ;  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  distinct  organs;  and  estab- 
lished propositions  in  physiology  and  - 
therapeutics,  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  the  Phrenological  doctrines 
which  had  been  thus  established." 
Instead  of  hastening  to  our  Atlantic 
cities,  in  the  reasonable  hope  that  here 
a  discovery  of  such  magnitude  would 
be  more  speedily  and  fullv  appreciated. 
Dr.  Buchanan  remained  in  the  far 
West,  quietly  prosecuting  his  investi* 
gations  co  the  end  of  perfecting  his 
system  of  Neurology.  So  far  as  regards 
cerebral  excitability,  he  could  not  but 
be  aware  that  others  would,  by  this 
process,  attract  the  public  mind,  and 
that  it  would  be  caught  up  even  for 
piopular  exhibitions ;  but  justly  con* 
siderinp;  this  as  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  science  he  aimed  to  establish  by 
this  means,  he  directed  his  efforts  solely 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  scientific 
end  in  view. 

As  these  discoveries  embrace,  in 
their  wide  range,  not  only  the  menttd 
physiology  of  the  brain,  constituting 
Phrenology y  but  also  the  physiolo^  cJ 
every  corporeal  organ  as  dependent 
upon  special  portions  of  the  cerebral 
mass,  it  follows  that  it  was  necessary 
to  substitute  a  new  term.  Were  the 
functions  of  the  brain  exclusively  men- 
tal,  the  term  Phrenology  would  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive ;  but  as  its 
control  over  the  corporeal  functions  is 
not  less  decided  and  important,  the 
term  Neurology y  or  science  of  the  ner<r 
vous  substance,  has  been  judiciously 
selected  as  expressive  of  all  the  phe 
nomena  comprised  within  its  wide 
limits.  These  two  classes  of  functions,  . 

Dr.  Buchanan    distinguishes   by  the         A 
terms  psychological  and  physiological,       _9 
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which  are,  indeed,  quite  expressive  in 
their  more  popular  acceptation;  but, 
as  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  in  our 
present  existence,  can  be  manifested 
only  through  cerebral  structure,  we 
cannot  see  that  this  class  of  functions 
is  less  physiological  than  the  other. 
This  double  function  of  the  brain,  as 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  we 
consider  as  its  mental  and  corporeal 
physiology. 

To  Dr.  Buchanan  is  due  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  being  the  Jirst  indi' 
vidual  to  excite  the  organs  of  the  brain 
by  agencies  applied  extemalii/  directly 
over  them,  before  which  the  discoveries 
of  Grail,  Spurzheim,  or  Sir  Charles 
Bell — men  who  have  been  justly 
regarded  as  benefactors  of  their  race — 
dwindle  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. This  important  discovery  has 
^yen  us  a  key  to  man's  nature,  moral, 
mtellectual,  and  physical ;  for,  by  this 
means,  in  **  impressible  '*  subjects,  have 
become  discoverable  the  various  cere- 
bral organs  which  are  not  only  connect- 
ed wim  the  phenomena  of  thought 
and  feeling,  but  control  the  corporeal 
functions.  As  man  is  pervaded  bv  the 
imponderable  and  invisible  fluids, 
which  radiate  from  him  unceasingly, 
such  as  the  electric,  galvanic,  magnetic, 
and  (according  to  Dr.  Buchanan)  '*  neu* 
rauric,"  the  Taws  of  these  he  would 
seem  also  to  have  demonstrated.  He 
has  likewise  clearly  established  the 
general  truths  of  phrenology,  corrected 
many  errors  of  detail,  and  developed 
the  subject  with  such  a  degree  of 
minuteness  that  it  now  may  be  said  to 
resemble  the  full-grown  adult  as  com- 
pared with  the  child. 

"Neurology,"  says  Dr.  Buchanan, 
^  while  it  incorporates  the  entire  mass 
of  Physiology  with  Phrenology,  niakes 
a  revolution  in  the  latter  science. 
Although  the  greater  portions  of  the 
or^ns  discovered  by  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim, have  been,  in  the  main,  correctly 
described,  yet  experiment  has  proved 
about  one-tnird  of  the  number  to  have 
been  incorrectly  understood.  Nor  does 
the  catalc^ue  of  Gall,  Spurzheim, 
Combe,  or  Vimont,  embrace  a  sufficient 
number  of  functions  to  explain  the 
diversified  phenomena  of  human  char- 
acter. .  .  .  The  number  of  inde- 
pendent functions  which  may  thus  be 
demonstrated  by  experiment  with  an 
adequately  susceptible  person,  amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-six;  but,  for 


convenience  of  instruction,  I  demon- 
strate usually  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred. With  a  subject  of  large  brain, 
well  cultivated  mind,  and  high  suscep- 
tibility, I  have  no  doubt  that  even  as 
many  as  two  hundred  might  be  shown 
distinctly^ 

The  agent  employed  most. generally 
by  Dr.  Buchanan  to  excite  the  various 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  is  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  operations 
termed  Mesmerism  or  Animal  Magne- 
tism, viz.,  the  aura  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  is  radiated  and  conducted 
freely  from  the  human  hand.  Instead, 
however,  of  putting  the  subject  first 
into  the  Mesmeric  somnambulic  con- 
dition, which  renders  the  phenoinena 
that  follow  highly  deceptive  and  inac- 
curate, Dr.  Buchanan  operates  upon 
his  subject  in  the  waking  state,  free 
from  the  mental  delusions  which  may 
be  supposed  to  pertain  to  sonmambu- 
lism.  This  impressible  class,  which 
is  a  very  limited  one,  may  not  onljr 
have  a  portion  of  the  brain  so  energeti- 
cally stimulated,  by  the  touch  of 
another,  as  to  manifest  its  particular 
function  predominantly ;  but  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  equally  excited  when 
he  places  his  fingers  on  the  cranial 
regions  of  the  cerebral  oigans  of 
another  person. 

These  characteristic  and  leading 
principles  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  system 
are  here  adverted  to  merely  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  as  they  will  be  again  brought 
under  notice  by  us,  both  in  a  sketch  of 
the  principles  of  Neurology  by  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan himself,  and  in  the  diversified 
experiments  of  a  committee,  appointed 
by  a  public  audience  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  pretensions  of  Dr.  Buchanan 
to  the  claim  of  having  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  anthropological  science. 

These  announcements  are,  indeed, 
of  a  startling  character,  extraordinary 
to  all,  and  to  many  wholly  beyond 
credence.  Had  Dr.  Buchanan  lived  in 
an  earlier  age  of  the  world,  when 
philosophy  had  not  yet  asserted  its 
noble  prerogative  of  releasing  the  mind 
from  the  bondage  of  superstition, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  bold  and 
original  thinker  and  an  untiring 
searcher  after  truth,  he  would  have 
been  dreaded,  or  perhaps  persecuted, 
as  a  necromancer  casting  his  mane 
spells  over  the  bodv  and  soul  of  his 
victim.   But,  notwithstanding  the  wise 
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in  all  ages,  seeing  the  deceptions  coi^ 
stantly  practised  on  mankind  by  the 
marrelloos,  haye  been  very  justly  on 
their  guard  against  easy  credulity,  it 
does  not  become  the  true  philosopher 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  close  the 
organs  of  his  five  external  senses 
against  the  intrusion  of  any  evidence 
which  might  possibly  disturb  some 
&7orite  and  long  cherished  system.  It 
does  not  become  the  philosophic  in- 
qairer  to  decide  precipitately  toat  any 
phenomenon  is  too  marvellous  for 
belief.  Many  natural  phenomena 
which  were  formerly  regarded  with 
superstitious  awe,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Spectre  of  Bracken,  which  consisted 
01  a  gigantic  image  of  man  delineated 
on  the  sky, — the  fact  of  troops  perform- 
inff  their  evolutions  on  the  surface  of  a 
laKe,  or  on  the  face  of  an  inaccessible 
precipice, — or  the  equally  extraordinary 
phantasm  of  a  ship's  being  seen  in  the 
air,  in  the  solitude  of  the  ocean's  waste, 
notwithstanding  uo  vessel  was  within 
reach  of  the  eye, — are  all  now  satis- 
fectorily  explained  by  the  unequal 
refractive  powers  of  the  atmosphere, 
arising  from  its  variable  temperature. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Brewster, 
^*to  study  these  phenomena  without 
being  impressed  with  the  conviction, 
that  nature  is  full  of  the  marvellous, 
and  that  the  prospress  of  science, 
and  the  difiusion  of  knowledge,  are 
alone  capable  of  dispelling  the  fears 
which  her  wonders  must  necessarily 
excite,  even  in  enlightened  minds." 

In  like  manner,  to  those  unaware 
that  each  mental  faculty  has  its  distinct 
organ  in  the  brain,  the  proposition  that 
these  emotions  or  faculties  may  be  ex- 
cited at  will,  as  when  we  call  forth  the 
different  notes  of  a  musical  instrument, 
is  so  startling  as  to  be  beyoDd  credi- 
bility;  but  to  the  mind  of  the  phre- 
nologist, who  has  been  wont  to  con- 
template the  great  truths  of  his 
science,  the  announcement  of  such 
results  offers  no  violence.  This  field 
of  scientific  research,  which  offers  a 
harvest  rich  in  new  and  valuable  facts, 
is  open  to  every  laborer ;  and  we  find 
accordingly,  that  it  has  been  already 
entered  upon  by  many  philosophical 
inquirers.  We,  as  well  as  many  others, 
have  witnessed  repeated  experimental 
verifications  of  the  excitement  of  the 
separate  oijgans  of  the  brain,  thus  call- 
ing forth,  in  an  intense  degree,  their 
tttuiml  language  and  aetioD.  Although 


the  number  of  those  having  brains  thus 
excitable,  is  comparatively  small,  yet 
in  every  society  of  a  few  hundred 
individuals,  there  will  be  found  some 
subjects  impressible  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  To  those  in  whom  scepticism 
is  a  predominant  organ,  we  would 
seriously  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
following  lines  written  by  Galileo  to 
Kepler,  which  are  not  the  worse  for 
having  been  oft  quoted ; — 

"  Here,  at  Padua,  is  the  principal 
professor  of  pfUlosopki/,  whom  I  have 
repeatedly  and  urgently  requested  to 
look  at  the  moon  and  planets  through 
my  glasses,  which  he  pertinaciously 
refuses  to  do" 

We  would  now  proceed  to  illustrate 
the  general  subject  of  Neukologt,  by 
bringing  before  the  reader  certain  por^ 
tions  of  a  report  on  experimental  in- 
vestigations, published  in  the  "  Evening 
Post"  of  the  6th  December,  entitled — 

"  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  public 
audience  attending  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Buchanan,  to  superintend  experiments 
relating  to  *  Neurology,'  and  to  prepare 
experiments  suitable  for  public  exhi- 
bition." 

The  committee  met  on  the  4th  and 
6th  of  November,  and  spent  several 
hours  each  day  in  the  performance  of 
a  variety  of  experiments,  but  as  a 
general  impression  prevailed  that  the 
results  exhibited  were  not,  on  the 
whole,  of  a  character  so  marked  and  un- 
equivocal as  to  be  very  satisfactory,  Dr. 
Buchanan  stated  that  he  had  relied  on 
the  expectation  that  some  impressible 
subjects  would  be  brought  to  the  meet- 
ing by  members  of  the  committee,  but 
that  there  had  not  been  any  of  a  cha- 
racter other  than  very  imperfect  and 
doubtful.  He  suggested  that  a  sub- 
committee should  De  appointed,  who 
could  witness  experiments  in  greater 

Srivacy  upon  some  subjects  who  might 
e  found  unwilling  to  appear  before  so 
large  a  number  as  the  general  com- 
mittee, and  who  would  also  be  able  to 
bestow  more  time  on  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  than  could  be  done  by 
the  larger  number.  This  suggestion 
being  adopted,  the  following  Sfentlemen 
were  appointed  as  that  sub-commits 
tee : — ^Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Messrs. 
William  C.  Bryant  and  John  L.  O'Sulli- 
van,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Forry.  The  first- 
named  of  these  gentlemen  was  nre- 
rented  by  absence  from  the  city  from 
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being  present  at  the  greater  part  of  the 
experiments  made,  and  from  partici- 
pating in  the  report. 

We  will  present,  in  the  first  place, 
the  conclusions  of  this  sub>committee : 

*' REPORT   OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE. 

'^The  sub-committee,  appointed  to 
witness  private  experiments  by  Br. 
Buchanan,  beg  leave  to  report,  to  the 
committee  from  which  their  appointment 
emanated,  that  they  have  held  meetings, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  their 
minutes  subjoined.  Their  object  has 
been  to  give  to  the  subject  an  attention, 
at  the  same  time  cautious  and  candid, 
and  to  present  a  simple  statement  of  their 
observations,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
deductions  of  others,  rather  than  of  any 
positive  conclusions  of  their  own,  as  to 
the  correctness  of  those  views  and  opi- 
nions to  which  Br.  Buchanan  has  given 
the  name  of  the  science  of  *  Neurology,' 
as  discovered  and  developed  by  him. 

**  For  the  sake  of  rendering  more  intel- 
ligible the  bearing  of  the  facts  and  appear- 
ances observed,  upon  those  principles 
propounded  by  Br.  Buchanan,  of  which 
they  are  presented  as  illustrations  and 
evidences,  the  sub-committee  present  also 
a  brief  and  general  statement  of  the  out- 
lines of  Br.  Buchanan's  system,  as  fur- 
nished by  himself,  at  their  i*equest. 

"  In  justice  to  Br.  Buchanan,  they  at 
the  same  time  feel  bound  to  declare  the 
highly  favorable  manner  in  which, 
throughout  all  the  intercourse  growing 
out  of  this  investigation,  they  have  been 
impressed  by  the  evident  intelligence, 
sincerity,  and  earnestness  of  convictions, 
and  truthfulness  of  conduct  and  deport- 
ment, strongly  characterizing  that  gentle- 
man ;  and  that  they  are  fully  satisfied  of 
the  honorable  motives  prompting  his 
present  devotion  to  these  investigations^ 
in  the  sole  spirit  of  a  student  of  science, 
a  pursuer  of  troth,  and  a  friend  of  his 
race.  They  will  also  add  that,  feeling 
every  reason  to  believe  in  the  good  faith 
and  veracity  of  the  subjects  of  these 
experiments — independent  of  those  ex- 
periments which  were,  in  themselves, 
of  a  nature  to  preclude  deception — they 
deem  it  their  duty,  in  view  of  the  extra- 
ordinary facts  they  have  witnessed,  to  say 
that,  although  they  have  obtained  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  system  of 
Br.  Buchanan,  and  have  been  prevented 
by  the  pressure  of  their  other  avocations 
from  bestowing  on  the  subject  as  much 
time  as  would  have  been  desirable  to 
themselves ;  they  have  had  sufficient 
evidence  to  satisfy  them  that  Br.  Bu- 
^.hanan's  views  have  a  rational  experi- 
tbnndation,  and  that  the  subject 


opens  a  field  of  investigation  seeond  to 
no  other  in  immediate  interest,  and  in 
promise  of  important  future  results  to 
science  and  humanity. 

<<The  different  members  of  the  sub* 
committee  have  not  all  been  present  at  all 
the  meetings  described  in  their  minntcs. 
Some  of  ihem  have,  however,  in  private,  on 
other  occasions  than  those  here  referred  to, 
witnessed  other  similar  experiments,  of  the 
most  interesting  and  satisfactory  charac- 
ter, which  are  not  here  described,  because 
not  witnessed  by  them  collectively,  in ' 
that  capacity  in  which  alone  they  have  to 
make  the  present  report.  The  absence 
of  Mr.  Bellows  from  the  city,  at  the  time 
of  submitting  this  report,  renders  it 
necessary  to  forego  the  advantage  of  his 
participation  in  it.  The  minutes  were 
prepared  by  Br.  Forry,  from  notes  taken 
at  the  time  of  the  various  experiments. 
The  papers  appended  to  this  report  are 
a  brief  and  general  statement,  by  Br. 
Buchanan,  of  the  outlines  of  bis  system 
or  scienceof  <  Neurology,'  and  the  minntes 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  sub-committee. 

<^  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted..* 
«Wm.  C.  Bryant, 
**j.  l.  0*suixivan, 
"  Samuel  Forry,  M.  B." 

Every  reader  must  determine  for 
himselr  the  degree  of  confidence  to 
which  the  statements  of  this  committee 
are  entitled.  The  name  of  one  of  its 
members  is  already  classical  in  the 
English  language ;  Br.  Forry*s  recent 
excellent  work  on  the  Climate  and 
Endemic  Influences  of  the  United 
States  has  given  him,  though  a  young 
man,  an  honorable  place  among  the 
scientific  observers  and  writers  (3*  the 
day;  while,  however  otherwise  ob- 
scure, the  remaining  name  is  not 
unknown  to  the  readers  of  the  Revie^, 
through  which  he  has  the  honor, 
monthly,  of  coming  into  a  relation 
with  them,  ^teful  on  the  one  side, 
and  not  unfnendly,  it  is  hoped,  on  the 
other. 

The  following  outlines  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Neurology,  by  Br.  Buchanan 
himself,  will,  in  connection  with  the 
remarks  already  made,  afford  the 
reader  at  least  some  general  idea  of 
the  subject : 

**  Gentlemen— As  you  desire  from  me  a 
sketch  of  the  principles  of  Neurology,  I 
submit  the  following  brief  statement, 
hoping  that  its  brevity  will  not  render  it 
obscure : 

"The  word  Neurology,  as  it  relates  to 
man,  is  but  another  name  for  the  great 
science  of  Anthropology,   because  the 
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icience  of  the  nervous  substance  neces- 
sarilf  includes  all  the  manifestations  of 
Duod  and  life  connected  with  or  dependent 
apon  that  substance,  which  we  know  is 
tlie  seat  of  life  and  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

''  Physiology,  Pathology,  Insanity,  and 
'wbaX  has  been  called  Anhnal  Magnetism, 
Mental  Philosophy  or  Phrenology,  Crani- 
oscopy.  Physiognomy,  Education,  &c.,  are 
partial  views  of  the  phenomena  and 
systematic  laws  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion, which  constitute  the  science  of 
Neurolog5\ 

**Thc  characteristic  feature  of  that 
system  of  Neurology  which  I  have  brought 
before  the  public  is,  that  it  has  been 
established  by  means  of  cautious  and 
decisive  experiments,  and  may  easily  be 
verified  by  any  individual  who  has  the 
necessary  patience  to  pursue  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject. 

<'  The  experiments  consist  in  exciting 
the  various  functions  of  the  nervous  sub- 
stance in  the  cranium  or  the  body  by  the 
application  of  the  proper  stimulating 
agents.  Every  article  of  the  materia 
medica  possesses  in  some  form,  or  to  some 
extent,  the  power  of  exciting  and  modify- 
ing the  functions ;  Gtdvanism,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  and  Caloric,  possess  efficient 
exciting  powers ;  but  no  agent  that  I  have 
nsed  possesses  so  efficient,  and  at  the 
same  time,  so  congenial  an  inflnence,  as 
the  aura  of  the  nervous  system. 

"This  Neuraura,  which  is  the  agent 
by  which  one  individual  makes  a  physio- 
logical impression  upon  another,  when  in 
contact,  is  radiated  and  conducted  freely 
from  the  human  hand.  The  experiments 
which  I  have  made  in  your  presence, 
consist  in  applying  this  Neuraura  to  the 
varioas  portions  of  the  brain,  upon  which 
it  may  make  an  impression  through  the 
cranium  and  the  face,  which  present  no 
obstacles  to  its  transmission. 

*'To  develope  important  results  from 
such  experiments,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  make,  them  upon  persons  whose 
cerebral  action  is  easily  excited  or  de- 
ranged by  slight  influences.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  portion  of  the  brain  which 
we  excite  should  be  so  energetically  stim- 
ulated as  to  become  predominant  over  all 
the  ether  portions,  and  to  manifest  its 
functions  in  a  pure  and  distinct  form, 
unmingled  with  any  different  or  counter- 
acting functions.  It  is  also  extremely 
desirable  that  the  experiments  should  be 
made  upon  persons  whose  mental  cultiva- 
tioi^  sagacity,  and  integrity,  render  their 
descriptions  of  their  own  sensations  cau- 
tious, exact,  and  worthy  of  implicit  confi- 
dence. 

^  As  my  experiments  have  been  repeated 
by  many  phrenologists  and  others,  and 


have  generally  been  attempted  by  them 
during  the  state  of  somnambulism  super- 
induced by  mesmeric  operations,  I  would 
remark  that  such  experiments  are  oAen 
highly  deceptive  and  inaccurate.  Exper- 
iments should  be  made  in  the  natural 
condition  of  the  subject,  and  free  from  the 
imaginative  excitement  which  belongs  to 
somnambulism.  As  far  as  I  have  heard 
of  the  result  of  the  somnambulic  exper- 
iments, I  know  of  but  few  cases  in  which 
the  operator  has  not  been  misled  by  his 
imaginative  subject. 

"  An  extensive  course  of  experiments 
upon  persons  of  intelligence,  in  their 
natural  state  of  mind,  has  established  and 
placed  beyond  a  doubt,  the  fact  that  the 
brain,  as  a  psychological  organ,  manifests 
an  immense  number  of  mental  Amotions, 
and  that  there  are  no  phrenological 
divisions  in  the  brain,  other  than  the 
anfractuosities  of  the  convolutions,  and 
that  there  are  no  simple  primitive  cere- 
bral organs  manifesting  a  pure  special 
single  function,  unless  we  carry  our  sub- 
divisions so  far  as  to  make  a  primitive 
organ  of  each  constituent  fibre  of  a  convo- 
lution. 

"  The  number  of  cerebral  organs  which 
we  may  recognize  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  arbitrary  arrangement,  as  we  may 
divide  the  brain,  for  convenience,  into 
three,  four,  or  five  regions,  or  with  equal  • 
precision  and  fbuctional  accuracy,  into 
three,  four,  or  five  hundred.  From  fifty 
to  a  hundred  subdivisions  would  be  as 
many  as  we  can  learn  to  locate  correctly, 
and  is  a  sufficient  number  for  practical 
purposes. 

"  It  is  established  with  equal  certainty, 
that  the' brain  is  as  much  a  physiological 
as  a  psychological  organ,  and  that  it 
maintains  its  sympathies  with  the  body, 
and  exercises  its  controlling  power  over 
it  by  means  of  certain  conductor  organs 
at  the  base  of  the  encephalon,  by  which 
it  radiates  volitionary,  circulatory  and 
secretory  influences  to  the  muscular 
system  and  other  tissues  of  the  body. 
Eeach  portion  of  the  brain  has  an  intimate 
relation  or  sympathy  with  its  particular 
region  of  the  body,  and  exercises  a  modi- 
fying influence  upon  the  general  circula- 
tion and  innervation  of  the  system.  It 
is  through  the  conductor  organs  that  the 
special  relations  of  the  brain  and  the  body 
are  established,  and  all  the  physiological 
effects  which  may  be  produced  by  operat- 
ing upon  the  brain,  may  be  as  easily,  and, 
indeed,  more  promptly  evolved  by  operat- 
ing upon  the  corresponding  conductors^ 
which  transmit  their  influence  directly. 

*^  Thus  do  we  explain  the  relations  of 
the  brain  to  the  body,  and  by  carrying  <Jut 
the  mathematical  laws  of  cerebral  physio. 
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logy,  we  show  the  influence  of  eaeh 
hemisphere  of  the  braia  upon  the  opposite 
hemisphere,  and  through  that  upon  the 
correlative  half  of  the  body. 

<<  To  explain  the  relations  of  the  mind 
to  the  brain,  and  the  peculiar  mode  or 
laws  of  their  connection,  would  not  be  a 
more  difficult  task  than  to  explain  the 
relations  between  the  brain  and  the  body 
— either  of  which  would  seem  to  the 
novice  a  chimerical  undertaking. 

"  This  higher  psychological  philosophy, 
however,  constitutes  no  part  of  the 
psychologico-physiological  system  to 
which  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  which  aims  at  extensive 
education  and  medical  utUity.  Of  this 
system,  I  have  given  you  a  few  imperfect 
illustrations,  and  regret  that  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  illustrating,  in 
your  presence,  the  beneficial  influence 
which  may  be  exerted  upon  the  sick. 

"The  experiments  with  medicines 
applied  to  the  fingers,  were  designed  to 
illustrate  some  important  principles  in 
reference  to  human  impressibility,  and 
the  mode  in  which  meidicines  produce 
their  efifects. 

"The  experiment  of  bringing  an 
impressible  person  into  contact  with  the 
head  of  another,  illustrates  the  laws  of 
transmission  of  the  Neuraura,  and  presents 
#as  a  method  of  accomplishing  a  perfect 
'  diagnosis  of  disease,  as  well  as  of  explor- 
ing the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and 
ascertaining  the  characters  of  particular 
individuals.  This  method,  which  I  have 
been  for  some  time  engaged  in  applying 
to  practice,  must  ultimately  take  the 
precedence  of  all  other  methods  of 
diagnosis  and  examination,  either  for 
character,  for  disease,  or  for  the  establish- 
ment of  scientific  principles. 

"  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remark, 
that  the  principles  of  Neurology  have 
been  established  by  innumerable  coinci- 
dent harmonious  facts,  similar  to  those 
which  you  have  witnessed,  and  that  unless 
the  testimony  of  our  senses  is  utterly  false, 
or  unless  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
observers  have  been  suddenly  seized  by 
an  epidemic  and  methodic  insanity,  a  new 
class  of  facts  has  been  developed,  and  a 
new  science  exists,  which  imperiously 
demands  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of 
truth  or  friends  of  man,  and  which,  if 
even  half  of  its  bright  promise  is  realized, 
must  originate  a  great  and  happy  era  in 
the  history  of  human  prc^ess. 

"  With  high  respect,  enhanced  by  the 
cordiality,  courtesy  and  promptness  vrith 
which  yon  have  engaged  in  your  recent 
duties,  I  remain, 

"  Yoor  humble  servant, 

"Jos.  R.  Buchanan. 
"  Messrs.  Brvant.  Forrv  and  O'Sulliran.*' 


We  shall  next  introduce  to  the 
reader  some  extracts  from  the  minutes 
of  the  sub-committee.  As  these 
minuies  alone  would  cover  twice  the 
space  allotted  to  this  article,  we  are 
obliged  to  exclude  the  greater  portion  ; 
and  to  decide  which  shall  go  in,  and 
which  shall  not,  we  find  no  easy  task. 

"Sub-committee  met  on  the  11th  of 
November.  Present,  Mr.  Bryant  and 
Dr.  Forry. 

"  The  person  experimented  upon  was  a 
lady  residing  near  Poughkeepsie,  aged 
about  forty,  and  the  mother  of  a  large 
family.  She  declared  her  entire  ignorance 
of  the  principles  of  phrenology,  as  well 
as  the  locality  of  any  cerebral  organ; 
and  lest  some  doubts  might  be  started 
upon  this  point,  the  certificate  of  the 
gentleman  who  accompanied  her  has  been 
appended. 

"  In  these  experiments.  Dr.  Buchanan 
designed  to  show  that  an  individual  who 
is  highly  <  impressible,'  may  not  only 
have  the  special  functions  of  the  brain 
excited  by  having  the  corresponding 
portions  of  his  head  touched  by  another 
person,  but  may  receive  the  '  neurauric' 
influence  to  the  same  extent,  or  nearly  so, 
directly  from  the  brain  of  another,  simply 
by  his  placing  the  end  of  a  finger  on  the 
region  of  a  special  organ  on  such  person. 

"The  lady  having,  at  the  request  of 
Br.  Buchanan,  placed  the  ends  of  her 
index  and  middle  fingers  upon  the  upper 
part  of  Dr.  Ferry's  forehead,  in  the 
region,  as  designated  by  phrenologists,  of 
the  r^ctive  organs,  and  being  now  asked 
what  mental  emotions  she  experienced, 
replied — <  I  have  a  desire  for  knowledge, 
and  particularly  to  know  all  about  this 
subject.'  Dr.  Buchanan  then  asked  her 
what  her  motive  was  in  desiring  this 
knowledge,  to  which  she  answered  that 
she  was  influenced  alone  by  the  mere  love 
of  knowledge.  Dr.  Buchanan  next  raised 
her  fingers  so  as  to  touch,  at  the  same 
time,  the  region  of  benevolence  in  Dr. 
Ferry's  head,  and  being  now  interrogated 
as  to  her  mental  emotions,  she  said  in 
reply  that  she  still  had  a  desire  for  know- 
ledge, but  that  there  was  now  a  motive 
added  to  her  wish  for  knowledge.  This 
motive  she  declared  to  be  a  <  wish  to  do 
good,'  that  is,  she  desired  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  neuro- 
logy, with  the  view  to  be  enabled  to  do 
good  to  her  fellow-beings.  Her  hand 
was  next  placed  in  the  region  of  Br. 
Forry's  ulf-uteem}  instantly  the  whole 
tone  of  her  manner  changed.  From 
being  modest  and  retiring,  she  suddenly 
became  bold  and  assuming*  Jerking  her 
hand  from  Dr.  Forry's  head,  she  remarked 
abruDtlv— <  I  do  not  like  this  sensation — 
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I  feel  ooTetons.'  To  the  question  of  Br. 
Buchanan,  why  she  felt  covetous,  the 
reply  was — <  I  would  wish  to  get  means 
to  make  a  display  in  the  world.'  Placing 
her  hands  now,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Buchanan,  successively  on  the  upper  fore 
part  and  on  the  back  part  of  Dr.  Font's 
head,  she  described  the  sensation  of  the 
former  as  mild  and  more  agreeable  and 
causing  ennobling  feelings,  whilst  that  of 
the  latter  was  unpleasant,  but  imparted 
strength  to  her  system — phenomena  which 
accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Buchanan.  These  experiments  were 
repeated  with  similar  effects  upon  the 
head  of  Mr.  Bryant ;  but  when  she  came 
to  the  region  of  skepticism,  she  suddenly 
jerked  away  her  hand,  saying — *  I  feel 
nothing.'  This  result,  as  Dr.  Buchanan 
remarked,  is  a  phenomenon  that  follows 
invariably. 

<<As  Dr.  Buchanan's  system  modifies 
very  much  that  of  the  phrenologists,  it 
may  be  here  mentioned  that  his  division 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  as  delineated 
externally  on  the  skull  by  certain  regions, 
as  those  of  skepticism,  insanity,  intoxica- 
tion, temperance,  levity,  &c.,  is,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  adopted  in  these 
minutes  by  the  sulMsonuzuttee,  without 
intending  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  all  its  details. 

"  These  were  the  leading  experiments, 
which  were  here  cut  short,  as  the  lady 
was  about  leaving  in  a  steamer  for  her 
home. 

<c  Cebtificate — ^At  the  request  of  the 
committee,  I  would  state  that  I  am  well 
aetpiainted  with  the  lady  above  referred 
to,  and  well  know  her  to  be  entirely 
unaequainted  with  phrenology,  the  loca- 
twn  of  any  of  the  oi^ans,  or  any  of  its 
principles. 

"  Lewis  W-uceley, 

«  29  Greenwich  street." 

^Sab-committee  met  November  16th, 
1842.  Experiments  on  Mrs.  R.  Present, 
Messrs.  Bryant,  O'SulUvan,  and  Dr. 
Porry. 

"  Upon  OUT  arrival  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  R. — a  lady-  of  intelligence  and 
respectability— whose  health  is  generally 
ddioate,  we  found  her  complaining  of 
some  chilly  and  uncomfortable  sensations. 
Br.  Buchanan  began  by  holding  his  hand 
ibr  some  time  on  the  organ  o{  <  calorifica- 
tion,' and  silently  placing  his  hand  on  the 
vaiiouB  portions  of  her  head,  which  he 
thought  might  have  a  restorative  effect. 
In  the  coarse  of  three  or  four  minutes,  her 
ehUliaefla  was  removed,  and  her  feelings 
were  oomfiMtable.  Dr.  Buchanan  then 
ranarked  fdood  that  he  would  endeavor 


to  excite  the  organ  which  is  the  cause  of 
perspiration,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  pro* 
duce  a  distinct  moisture  on  her  hands.  In 
three  or  four  minutes  we  found,  on  exam- 
ining the  hands,  that  they  were  percepti- 
bly moist.  His  patient  being  now  in  an 
agreeable  condition,  he  proceeded  with 
other  experiments. 

"  It  is  a  part  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  theory 
that  each  finger  is  the  conductor  of  a  partic- 
ular influence,  such  as  the  galvanic,  elec- 
tric, neurauric,  &c. ;  and  accordingly  she 
describes  the  sensation  produced  by  touch- 
ing the  ends  of  his  fingers  with  her  own, 
as  very  different  in  each  one.  Her 
descriptions  correspond  somewhat  with 
the  effects  attributed  to  each  of  these 
agents.  In  the  ring  finger,  she  says  there 
is  a  <  jerking  motion,^  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  successive  thrills  caused  by 
electric  agency.  Ou  touching  the  middle 
finger,  she  avers  there  is  produced  a 
'stiffening  sensation  of  the  wrist.'  The 
index  finger  caused  an  effect,  which  she 
describes  as  '  stimulating  and  warming  to 
the  arm. 

<'  Dr.  Buchanan  next  attempted  to  excite 
mirthfulness  \>y  placing  his  finger  on  the 
region  of  that  organ,  and  the  result  fol- 
lowed in  a  striking  degree,  three  or  four 
times  successively.  On  her  part,  the 
tendency  to  laugh  was  irresistible,  and  she 
each  time  buried  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief until  relieved  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
The  result  intended  to  be  produced  was 
in  this,  as  well  as  the  following  instances, 
stated  in  writing,  and  the  person  operated 
upon  was  kept  wholly  ignorant  of  what 
was  anticipated.  It  was  now  proposed 
that  Dr.  Buchanan  should  excite  the  organ 
of  language,  but  in  attempting  to  do  so, 
his  finger  touched  the  locality  of  the  ad- 
joining organ  of  calculation,  when  sud- 
denly Mrs.  R.  arose  from  her  chair  and 
commenced  counting  the  flowers  on  the 
wall  paper.  Counting  the  number  in  a 
horizontal  line,  and  then  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar one,  of  a  side  of  the  room,  she  would 
immediately  announce  the  sum  total.  So 
completely  engrossed  did  she  become  in 
this,  that  she  took  no  notice  of  the  by- 
standers further  than  as  they  interfered 
with  her  view  of  the  wall.  Her  mind 
seemed  entirely  abstracted,  as  it  were  in 
a  monomania  of  calculation.  This  ex- 
periment was  repeated  several  times  with 
the  same  effect.  One  time  she  wished  to 
count  the  threads  in  a  flower  of  the  car- 
pet. 

"  In  the  next  place.  Dr.  Buchanan  excited 
the  organs  of  self-esteem,  combaiivemssy 
and  firmness,  that  of  philanthropy,  as 
he  remarked,  being  naturally  strong. 
The  effect  was  truly  remarkable.   Under 
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the  influence  of  these  organs,  she  com- 
menced an  animated  conversation  with 
the  company,  in  which  she  took  the  lead, 
and  soon  became  the  sole  speaker.  She 
began  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  she 
was  qualified  for  a  higher  station  in  life 
than  she  has  always  occupied,  and  that  she 
possessed  intellectual  powers  sufficient  to 
exert  a  controlling  influence  over  public 
opinion.  She  proceeded  to  Tindicate  in 
an  eloquent  manner  the  rights  of  her  sex, 
during  which  she  gesticulated  with  great 
vehemence,  and  her  countenance  displayed 
an  almost  unnatural  brilliance.  She  spoke 
in  glowing  terms  of  the  good  she  might 
do,  if  placed  in  her  proper  sphere ;  and 
when  now  reminded  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
that  the  domestic  sphere  is  the  one  proper 
for  woman,  and  that  her  own  feeble  con- 
stitution and  delicate  health  would  inca^ 
pacitate  her  for  such  exertions,  she  replied 
in  a  proud  and  energetic  manner, — ^  But 
the  mind  can  overcome  the  body's  weak- 
ness.' As  she  was  continuing  her  ha- 
rangue in  the  same  vehement  and  thrill- 
ing style,  Mr.  Inman,  Dr.  Buchanan's 
assistant,  who  was  standing  behind  her, 
approached  and  placed  his  fingers  on  the 
organs,  as  designated  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
of  humility  and  physical  relaxation. 
For  about  five  seconds,  no  apparent  effect 
was  produced.  In  the  next  five,  her  man- 
ner changed  greatly;  her  voice  lost  its 
force;  the  brilliant  animation  of  her 
countenance  almost  immediately  disap- 
peared ;  and  her  arms  fell  languidly  by 
her  side.  The  change  in  her  countenance 
was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  we  have 
ever  witnessed  under  the  influence  of  any 
mental  emotion.  Under  the  former  in- 
fluence, her  features  assumed  a  marked 
and  striking  expression,  as  if  flushed  with 
excitement;  her  eye  was  brilliant  and 
sparkling,  and  her  whole  bearing  was  that 
of  exalted  enthusiasm.  But  under  the 
influence  of  humility  and  despondency, 
her  countenance  in  less  than  a  minute 
lost  its  tense  and  flushed  appearance,  and 
exhibited  the  collapse  which  always 
follows  high  excitement  of  the  human 
system ;  her  voice  became  feeble,  her  eye 
was  downcast,  while  tears  trickled  over 
her  cheeks ;  and  presently,  in  a  sad  and 
moralizing  tone,  she  gave  utterance  to  the 
expression — *  Ah !  but  I  am  only  a  poor 
weak  woman !  and  what  can  she  do  ?'  She 
now  spoke  of  her  own  weakness  and  the 
general  frailty  of  her  sex;  and  in  this 
desponding  strain — the  language  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  depression — she  continued 
until  self-esteem,  combativeness,  and 
firmness  were  again  touched.  In  per- 
haps a  single  minute  she  was  roused  once 
more  to  the  highest  excitement.     The 


unwiped  tears  were  soon  dried  npcm  her 
cheeks.  In  this  condition,  she  was  even 
more  determined  than  previously,  and 
seemed  resolved  that  nothing  should  pre- 
vent the  accomplishment  of  her  great 
designs.  *I  will  crush  under  foot,*  she 
exclaimed,  *  the  monster.  Prejudice^  that 
man  has  erected  as  a  barrier  around 
woman ;'  and  she  proceeded  to  show,  in 
the  same  excited  language,  that  she  pos- 
sessed powers  of  mind  qualifying  her  for 
the  accomplishment  of  great  benefits  to 
mankind,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the 
duties  of  domestic  life.  The  organs  of 
humility,  despondency,  and  rdaxationy 
being  again  touched,  the  same  remarkable 
change,  above  described,  was  renewed. 
The  flushed,  excited  countenance  again 
collapsed  ;  her  arms  fell  languidly  at  her 
side;  she  again  spoke  of  the  frailty 
of  womai^,  and  despaired  of  ever  accom- 
plishing Her  great  designs.  In  this  state, 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  she  said, 
*  Gentlemen,  excuse  me.'  Mr.  Inman 
now  restored  her  by  placing  his  hand  on 
what  are  called  the  restraining  organs, 
and  by  touching  that  part  of  the  intellec- 
tual organs  which  gives  a  clear  and  cor- 
rect consciousness  of  our  condition.  She 
now  looked  up,  and,  with  a  smile,  said,  in 
a  natural  tone, '  I  fear,  gentlemen,  I  have 
acted  verj'  foolishly.' 

"  It  was  next  proposed  to  produce  dream- 
ing, which  Dr.  Buchanan  did  by  placing 
his  finger  on  the  special  organ,  lying  on 
the  side  of  the  head  anteriorly.  She  soon 
closed  her  eyes  and  seemed  unconscions 
of  surrounding  objects.  Her  hands  and  lips 
were  continually  moving,  as  if  in  refer- 
ence to  objects  seen  in  a  dream.  When 
waked  up,  she  said  that  many  scenes  had 
passed  before  her,  but  that  her  memory  of 
them  was  indistinct.  She  seemed  to  have 
a  shadowy  recollection  of  many  vivid 
colors  and  brilliant  objects,  without  the 
power  to  form  a  connected  chain  among 
these  events  of  the  land  of  dreams. 

« Dr.  Buchanan  now  placed  her  hand 
upon  that  region  of  his  head,  which  he 
regards  as  the  source  •f  innervation  to 
the  viscera  of  the  body.  The  eflfect  she 
represented  as  agreeable.  Placing  her 
hand  in  the  same  position  on  Mr.  Bryant, 
in  whom  the  digestive  fbnctlons  possess 
less  vigorous  action,  the  influence  con- 
veyed, she  described  as  not  so  agreeable 
or  apparently  beneficial  to  her.  She  was 
then  requested  to  place  her  hand  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  Bryant's  forehead,  npon 
which  she  spoke  of  increased  intellectual 
activity  and  stronger  powers  of  reasoning. 
Whilst  her  hand  was  thus  resting  on  Mr. 
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Bryant's  inlellectaal  organs,  it  was  quietly 
moTed  so  as  to  tonch  the  organ  of  ideality 
akme  with  one  finger.  Under  this  influ- 
ence her  head  hnng  as  if  in  a  profound 
leTery— her  hand  dropped  by  her  side,  and 
she  made  no  reply  to  Dr.  Buchanan's  in- 
quiries as  to  the  effect  produced.  Having 
again  traced  her  finger  on  the  same  point, 
her  head  once  more  dropped,  and  she  let 
fall  her  hand  by  her  side ;  and  being  now 
urged  repeatedly  to  say  wh^t  effect  she 
experienced,  she  at  length  replied,  *  Jt 
gites  me  a  very  pUaaing  sadness.'  On 
being  further  asked  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
whether  it  excited  her  judgment  or  rea- 
soning faculties,  she  replied  that  it  acted 
altogether  on  her  imagination.^' 

*'  Sub-committee  met  November  19th, 
1842.— .Present,  Messrs.  Bellows,  (VSul- 
livan,  and  Forry.  Experiments  on  Mrs. 
R^  continued. 

**  Dr.  Buchanan  next  attempted  to  show 
the  control  which  can  be  exercised  over 
respiration,  by  exciting  the  appropriate 
cerebral  organs,  called  by  him,  *'  inspira- 
tion, expiration,  and  restraint.'  Under 
the  influence  of  the  two  former,  her 
breathing  became  hurried,  laborious,  and 
panting.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
latter,  the  movements  of  the  chest  became 
slow,  and  were  partially  arrested. 

*'  Dr.  Buchanan  then  proceeded,  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,  to  excite  the 
organ  of  calculation.  She  immediately 
drew  back  from  the  company  in  a  state  of 
seeming  abstraction,  and  fixed  her  gaze 
intently  on  a  house  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street ;  and  on  being  asked  what 
attracted  her  attention,  she  replied  that 
she  was  -counting  the  bricks  in  the  wall 
of  the  house.  She  then  arose  and  walked 
to  the  window,  and  still  seemed  intent  on 
her  favorite  object.  We  now  attempted 
to  ridicule  her  strange  propensity,  and  to 
dissuade  her  from  this  employment,  but 
she  insisted  with  much  earnestness  that  it 
was  both  very  agreeable  and  very  ra- 
tionaL 

'*  Dr.  Buchanan  next  excited  the  moral 
and  selfish  feelings  alternately,  five  or  six 
times  in  succession,  with  the  view  of 
calling  off  her  attention  from  surrounding 
dreumstances,  by  the  lively  play  of  her 
own  feelings.  The  former  she  describes 
as  agreeable,  and  the  latter  as  producing 
a  disagreeable  excitement  which  would  no 
doubt  have  an  injurious  effect  on  her 
character.  As  he  touched  several  points 
among  the  moral  organs  in  succession,  his 
hand  at  length  reached  that  of  firmness ; 
and  as  he  excited  this  organ  and  that  of 
its  antagonist,  fear,  she  remarked  that 


the  former  seemed  to  increase  her  energy, 
whilst  the  latter  appeared  to  enfeeble  or 
relax  the  system.  To  produce  an  unequivo* 
cal  physical  manifestation,  Dr.  Buchanan 
excited  alternately  the  organs  producing 
physical  sensibility  or  sensibility  to  pain, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  organs  produc- 
ing hardihood.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  Ifitter,  he  requested  her  to  remove  a 
ring  from  her  finger,  which  she  easily 
took  off  and  replaced.  Then  having  ex* 
cited  sensibility  to  pain,  she  was  requested 
to  take  off  the  same  ring,  but  afler  sev- 
eral attempts,  she  gave  it  up,  as  causing 
too  much  pain,  on  account  of  its  tight- 
ness. She  tried  other  rings  upcm  her 
fingers,  and  found  that  they  also  were  too 
tight  to  be  removed  without  causing 
great  pain.  Hardihood  being  now  re- 
excited,  she  removed  the  ring  with  ease. 
To  show  how  complete  was  her  insensi- 
bility to  pain  under  this  influence,  Dr. 
Buchanan  requested  one  of  the  committee 
to  offer  his  knuckles  for  a  blow  from  hers, 
to  show  which  would  evince  the  greater 
sensibility  by  the  contact.  Although  her 
hand  was  small  and  rather  delicate,  yet 
she  inflicted  several  blows  in  succession 
upon  the  knuckles  of  the  gentleman  who 
otfered  his,  with  so  much  strength  as  to 
compel  him  to  retire  from  the  unequal 
contest ;  whilst  to  Mrs.  R.,  it  seemed  to 
be  a  matter  of  mer^  sport,  productive  of 
no  pain  whatever.  Dr.  Buchanan  now 
changed  operations  by  restoring  her 
physical  sensibility,  when  she  immediately 
began  to  feel  the  pain  from  the  bruising 
that  her  knuckles  had  just  received.  She 
now  appeared  to  suffer  much  more  than 
her  antagonist ;  and  on  being  requested  to 
strike  again,  she  could  not  be  induced  to 
make  more  Uian  a  gentle  contact,  which 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  blow. 

'<  These  physiological  experiments  were 
succeeded  by  several  of  a  more  striking  and 
simpler  character.  Dr.  Buchanan  excited 
the  organ  of  pride,  the  exaltation  of  which 
was  not  continued  more  than  a  minute 
before  she  arose  from  her  chair  and  left 
the  company.  She  walked  about  the 
room  in  silence,  and  refused  to  return  to 
her  seat  to  undergo  experiments.  Dr. 
Buchanan  now  approached  her  and  ex- 
cited the  organ  of  humility,  when  she  im- 
mediately resumed  her  place.  Upon  being 
asked  the  reason  that  induced  her  to  leave 
the  chair,  she  said  that  she  had  felt  an 
indisposition  to  sit  there  and  be  gazed  at 
by  a  number  of  gentlemen.  She  now 
seemed  conscious  of  the  impropriety  of 
leaving  the  company  so  abruptly,  and 
promised  that  she  would  not  do  so  again ; 
but  as  Dr.  Buchanan  re-excited  the  organ 
of  pride,  it  was  scarcely  a  minute  before 
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she  arose  from  her  chair  and  acted  as  she 
had  previously  done.  She  was  now  again 
subdued  by  exciting  the  organ  of  humility, 
and  brought  back  to  the  chair. 

**  The  committee  being  about  to  retire, 
Dr.  Buchanan,  in  order  to  place  her  in  the 
most  agreeable  condition,  touched  an  organ 
producing  enlivening  effects,  which  he 
denominates  the  organ  of  Uvity,  This 
produced  so  much  buoyancy  of  spirit,  that 
she  moved  about  the  room  with  girlish 
gayety  and  lightness,  and  even  offered  to 
dance  with  any  one  that  would  accompany 
her.  The  antagonist  organ  being  excited, 
she  became  dull  and  slow,  and  at  length 
unable  to  stir.  From  this  state  she  was 
relieved  by  a  slight  re-excitement  of  the 
organ  of  levity.  Her  husband,  observing 
the  fine  effect  of  the  action  of  this  organ, 
requested  that  its  locality  might  be  pointed 
out  to  him,  so  that  he  might  excite  it 
whenever  it  became  desirable  to  enliven 
her.  This  being  done,  Mr.  R.  held  his 
fingers  on  the  spot  till  he  produced  so 
much  excitement  that  she  could  not  con- 
tain herself,  but  frolicked  around  the 
room  as  i£  under  the  influence  of  exhila- 
rating gas.  This  excessive  excitement  so 
overcame  her  physical  powers,  that  she 
sank  exhausted  into  a  chair,  apparently 
unwell,  with  a  chilly  rigor  and  other  un- 
pleasant sensations.  .  It  was  now  neces- 
sary for  Dr.  Buchanan  to  use  means  for 
her  restoration,  which  was  speedily 
effected  by  stimulating  other  portions  of 
the  brain  which,  he  said,  re-established  a 
healthy  equilibrium.'' 

'<  Sub-committee  met  November  25th, 
1842.  Present,  Mr.  Bryant  and  Dr. 
Forry.  Also,  Major  John  Le  Conte,  by 
invitation.  Continued  experiments  on 
Mrs.  R. 

*<  Before  proceeding  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
R.,  Dr.  Buchanan  performed,  at  his  own 
rooms,  several  experiments  upon  a 
gentleman  (Mr.  O.,  of  this  city),  whom 
the  doctor  had  discovered  to  be  slightly 
impressible.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  Mr.  O.  had  been  a  total  disbe- 
liever in  the  reality  of  the  wwrauric 
influence,  until  he  had  felt  peculiar  sensa- 
tions in  his  hand  from  the  influence  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Buchanan.  The  object 
of  the  first  experiment  was  to  produce 
that  somnolent  state,  resulting  from  the 
influence  of  the  front  lobe  of  the  brain, 
which  might  be  not  inappropriately  called 
an  ifUelkctfud  or  sdf-conacious  sleep.  Dr. 
Buchanan  requested  Mr.  Bryant  to  place 
his  hands  on  the  outer  part  of  the  fore- 
head of  Mr.  O.  In  this  position  Mr. 
Bryant  held  his  hands  for  several  minutes, 
while  the  rest  were  observing  the  counte- 


nance of  the  8ul)}ect  In  about  two 
minutes  we  detected  a  singular  appear- 
ance about  the  eyes,  soon  after  which 
Mr.  O.  remarked  that  it  had  passed 
off;  meaning  that  he  had  felt  a  peculiar 
influence  which  had  now  ceased.  Mr. 
Bryftnt,  however,  continued  to  hold  his 
hands  in  the  same  position,  and  in  about 
two  minutes  more  the  eyelids  of  Mr. 
0.  began  to  quiver  with  a  very  rapid 
motion,  and  gradually  closed.  They 
opened  again,  winked  and  4iuivered 
alternately  for  a  few  moments,  and  finally 
closed  firmly.  About  this  lime  we  ob- 
served that  his  arms  fell  relaxed  by  his 
side,  and  one  of  his  legs  resting  on  the 
other  fell  to  the  floor,  as  if  he  had  sad* 
denly  fallen  asleep.  We  spoke  to  him, 
but  he  made  no  answer.  We  asked  him 
whether  he  was  fully  conscious,  and  he 
nodded  assent.  Being  now  requested  to 
open  his  eyes,  he  raised  the  eyebrowB 
several  times  to  their  extremest  height, 
stretching  the  membrane  of  the  eyelids, 
and  rolling  the  eye-balls,  as  if  making  a 
great  effort ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  even 
in  getting  the  lids  apart.  Mr.  O.  wms 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  a  few 
moments,  unable  to  relieve  himself.  Dr. 
Buchanan  then  showed  Mr.  Bryant  how, 
in  order  to  relieve  Mr.  O.,  to  apply  bis 
fingers  on  the  back  part  of  his  head. 
The  fingers  were  applied  accordingly, 
and  almost  instaVitly  the  eyes  of  Mr.  O. 
flew  open,  and  he  was  restored  to  the 
command  of  his  speech.  On  resuming 
this  faculty,  he  said  that  he  had  been  con* 
scions  all  the  time,  but  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  open  his  eyes  or  to  speak, 
notwithstanding  he  had  made  the  greatest 
effort. 

"Dr.  Buchanan  now  attempted  with  his 
own  hands  to  produce  animal  aUep — a 
condition  of  the  system  in  which  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  arrested,  and 
consciousness  is  destroyed,  while  the  ani- 
mal jflinctions  are  vigorously  sustained. 
For  about  two  minutes  Mr.  O.  evinced 
no  effect  on  his  countenance,  aver- 
ring that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any 
impression  being  made  upon  him.  His 
countenance,  however,  appeared  rather 
dull,  and  he  soon  gave  way  under  the 
symptoms  of  sleep.  His  eyes  closed,  his 
head  hung  on  one  side,  his  limbs  relaxed^ 
and  his  body  rested  in  a  reclining  position, 
as  if  completely  under  the  dominion  <xf 
sleep.  *He  is  snoring,'  remarked  Mr. 
Bryant.  Dr.  Buchanan  now  addressed 
several  remarks  to  his  sleeping  subject, 
which  received  no  reply  or  recogni- 
tion. The  breathing  of  Mr.  O.  was 
rather  heavy,  accompanied  by  a  slight 
moaning  noise.  Dr.  Buchanan  proceeded 
to  restcM'e  him,  which  was  not  accoB- 
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pushed  so  promptly  as  in  the  case  of 
intellectaal  sleep.  It  was  nearly  a  minute 
before  he  was  fully  recovered  from  his 
sleep.  He  did  not,  however,  believe  that 
he  had  entirely  lost  his  consciousness ;  but 
upon  being  questioned  as  to  what  had 
been  said  to  him  during  his  sleep,-  it  was 
apparent  that  he  had  heard  nothing. 

^  The  committee  now  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Mrs.  R.  The  first  experiments 
consisted  in  the  application  of  medicines 
in  the  same  manner  as  was  practised  at 
the  previous  sitting,-  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  a  medicinal 
influence  may  be  imparted  through  the 
hand.  Dr.-  Forry  having  brought  with 
him  SIX  different  articles  of  the  Materia 
MwUcOj  ea[ch  was  tried  successively ;  and 
as  none  of  these  parcels — each  being  en- 
closed in  double  papers — had  any  labels, 
the  result  could  not  be  anticipated,  as  the 
contents  of  each  paper  were  unknown 
even  to  Dr.  Forry  himself.  A  decided 
effect  was  usually  produced  in  the  course 
of  thirty  seconds  ^  and  most  of  the  effects 
which  did  occur  were  similar  to  those 
observed  in  the  usual  mode  of  administer- 
ing sacfh  medicines.  In  those  cases  in 
which  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  describe 
her  feelings,  the  experiment  would  not,  of 
course,-  be  so  successful  as  when  the 
effects  would  speak  for  themselves;  In 
regard  to  sulphate  of  quinine,  however, 
she  dracribed  the  effect  with  much  cor- 
rectness, as  '  cooling  and  strengthening.^ 
The  narcotics,  however,  told  their  own 
story,  and  in  language,  too,  admitting  of 
no  two-fold  meaning.  A  paper,-  for  in- 
stance, was  placed  in  her  hand,  (it  being 
at  the  same  time  held  by  Dr.  Buchanan), 
which  speedily  produced  so  powerful  a 
narcotic  effect  as  to  create  some  alarm ; 
and  It  was  some  minutes  before  she  could 
be  recovered  by  Dr.  Buchanan  from  ifs 
poisonous  influence.  ,  As  she  was  being 
restored  to  a  state  of  consciousness,  she 
made  several  efforts  to  vomit ;  but  aAer 
the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  during 
which  thne  various  *  passes'  were  made 
for  her  relief,  she  seemed  quite  recovered.- 
On  examination,  this  paper  was  found  to 
contain  the  extract  of  stramonium, 
(Jamestown  weed).  One  of  the  papers 
which  had  been  previously  tried,  and 
found  to  produce  an  '  irritating  effect  and 
eoppcrish  taste  in  the  mouth,'  and  Which 
was  laid  aside  for  subsequent  trial, 
was  now  again  presented.  The  effect,  as 
it  now  perhaps  proved  less  irritating,  she 
described  as  <  stimulating,  heating^  and 
exciting'  to  a  greater  degree  than  she 
could  well  bear.  This  was  opened  and 
found  to  contain  Cayenne  pepper.  Ano- 
ther papet  was  presented  which  niduced 
narcotic  ited  siekeninff  effeetit  somewhat 


similar  to  those  of  the  stramonium.  It 
was  immediately  removed,  and  the  paper, 
on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain 
opium. 

«  Dr.  Buchanan  now  excited  the  organ  of 
$kepticumy  and  she  soon  evinced  the  high- 
est action  of  the  faculty.  She  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  making  experiments  upon  her, 
declaring  that  no  effects  were  produced, 
and  that  she  considered  all  such  effects  as 
perfect  nonsense.  She  denied  that  any 
effects  had  been  produced  upon  her  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  either  by  medi- 
cines or  by  the  application  of  the  hand. 
She  denounced  Neurology  as  a  ridiculous 
absurdity,  and  endeavored  to  convince 
one  of  the  committee  that  he  was  quite 
mistaken  in  believing  in  such  a  pretended 
science,  as  there  was  no  reason  at  all  in 
its  support.  She  spoke  of  other  sciences 
and  doctrines,  which  she  denounced  in 
similar  terms,  and  declared  that  she  relied 
only  on  facts  and  experience  and  the  evi- 
dence of  her  own  senses.  Whatever  pro- 
position was  advanced,  she  would  always 
assume  the  negative  and  demand  the 
proof  of  its  truth.  She  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  thunder  and  lightning,  saying  that 
as  she  did  not  comprehend  them,  she  did 
not  of  course  believe  in  their  reality. 
Bein?  asked  if  she  did  not  believe  that  fire 
would  bum,  she  denied  most  positively 
that  it  would ;  and  to  prove  the  negative, 
she  ran  to  the  heated  stove  to  place  her 
fingers  on  it,  and  was  only  prevented  ap- 
parently by  her  husband's  grasping  her 
hand,  he  being  unwilling  that  her  fingers 
should  be  burnt  for  the  illustration  of 
science. 

*'Her  mind  was  now,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, alternately  placed  in  a  state  of 
profound  faith  and  unbounded  skepticism, 
showing  how  completely  her  belief  in 
anything  was  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
two  organs. 

^'  These  experiments  being  concluded, 
one  of  the  committee  entered  into  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  R.  in  the  German 
and  French  languages,  in  both  of  which 
she  conversed  fluently ;  and  being  asked 
how  many  languages  she  could  speak,  she 
replied,  '  five  or  six,'  To  ascertain  the 
extent  of  her  lingual  powers.  Dr. 
Buchanan  excited,  at  the  same  time,  her 
organs  of  memory  and  language.  Under 
this  influence,  she  made  a  long  recitation 
from  the  Talmud,  in  the  Chaldaic  lan- 
guage, and  chaunted,  in  a  fluent  and 
graceful  style,  the  fifty-second  chapter  of 
Isaiah  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  fell 
upon  the  ears  of  the  listeners  in  the 
most  impressive,  distinct,  and  pleasing 
tone.  These  languages,  which  she  learned 
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in  her  youth,  she  has  now  almost  entirely 
forgotten. 

'*  Sub-committee  met  November  29th. 
Present,  Messrs.  Bryant  and  O^Sullivan, 
and  Dr.  Forry. 

''The  subject  of  the  experiments  to-day 
was  a  Mr.  M.,  a  young  man  residing  in 
this  city — a  mechanic  j  but  he  was  not 
regarded  by  Dr.  Buchanan  as  sufficiently 
impressible  to  produce  any  very  decided 
results. 

<'  The  first  experiment  consisted  in  a 
trial  of  strength  in  the  arms*  In  the  first 
place,  his  natural  strength  of  arm  was 
tested  by  means  of  a  carpet-bag  containing 
some  books,  the  weight  being  made  equi- 
talent  to  his  utmost  muscular  power.  Br. 
Buchanan  then  operated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  relax  the  muscular  system ;  and  in 
I>erhaps  ten  minutes,  he  was  unable  to 
support  what  he  had  previously  done  with 
ease  ;  nor  was  he  able  to  sustain  it  aAer 
a  large  heavy  volume  and  one  of  a  smaller 
size  were  removed  from  the  bag.  "Du 
Buchanan  now  reversed  the  operation  by 
exciting  those  organs  which  give  tone  to 
the  system,  when .  Mr.  M.,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fatigues  of  repeated  attempts  at 
lifting  at  his  utmost  strength,  was  so 
efiectually  re-invigorated  as  to  be  agaia 
able  to  support  with  ease  the  greatest 
weight  he  had  at  any  time  lifted. 

«  The  seeond  experiment  was  intended 
to  illustrate  the  peculiar  relaxation  of  the 
muscular  system,  which  attends  a  state  of 
intoxication.  Dr.  Buchanan,  as  Mr.  M. 
stood  up  in  front  of  him,  placed  his  hand 
on  the  appropriate  organs ;  and,  in  a  few 
moments,  we  observed  Mr.  M.  recoiling 
or  staggering  back,  as  if  unable  to  support 
himself.  This  experiment  was  several 
times  repeated  with  the  same  result.  In 
walking  across  the  floor,  Mr.  M.  appeared 
incapable  of  proceeding  in  a  straight  and 
steady  manner ;  and  one  time,  he  became 
80  weak  as  to  be  obliged  to  take  a  chair — 
when  asked  how  he  felt,  he  answered 
that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  drinking  too 
much. 

*'  Dr.  Buchanan  now  remarked  that  he 
would  endeavor  to  excite  an  organ  in  Mr. 
M.  of  which  he  (the  subject)  could  noty 
by  any  possibility,  have  the  slightest 
conception.  But  as  Mr.  M.  possessed 
only  a  moderate  degree  of  impressibility,^ 
Dr.  Buchanan  added  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  produce  any  vivid  manifestation 
of  the  action  of  the  organ ;  nor  was  he 
sure  even  of  inducing  any  decided  result. 
The  first  efifect  that  could  be  imputed  to 
the  operation,  was  the  remark  of  Mr.  M., 
that  his  mind  felt  like  a  perfect  blank, 
being  merely  conscious  of  surrounding 
objects,  without  the  capability  of  reflec- 


tion. Dr.  Buchanan,  all  this  time,  was 
attempting  to  excite  the  oi^an  of  insanity  % 
and  he  now  modified  his  operation  by 
touching  two  portions  of  the  head  at  once, 
requesting  the  committee  to  watch  closely 
the  results.  In  a  few  minutes,  we  dis- 
covered the  .expression  of  Mr.  M.'s 
countenance  illumed  by  an  unusual 
animation;  and  this  we  regarded  with 
the  more  surprise,  as  Mr.  M.,  who  is 
usually  of  a  dull,  h^vy,  and  diffident 
deportment,  appeared  quite  embarrassed 
and  shy  when  he  first  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  committee.  Soon  aAer 
this  change  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  Mr.  M.  suddenly  inquired 
of  Mr.  Bryant  whether  he  was  not  the 
editor  of  the  *  Evening  Post;'  and  upon 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
arose  and  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Bryant 
in  the  most  familiar  manner,  saying,  <  I 
am  very  happy  to  become  acquainted 
with  you,  not  on  account  of  your  politics, 
but  your  poetry.'  As  remarked  above. 
Dr.  Buchanan  was  at  this  time  stimulat- 
ing two  portions  of  the  head— one  the 
region  of  insanity,  and  the  other,  the 
poetical  portion  of  the  organ  of  ideality. 
As  these  two  points  were  the  only  parts 
of  the  head  touched  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
we  were  of  course  struck  by  the  remark- 
able coincidence.  Mr.  M.  now  said  that 
he  had  heard  much  of  Mr.  Bryant's 
poetry,  and  had  read  some  detached 
pieces;  and  he  also  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
a  volume  of  his  poems,  in  which  Mr. 
Bryant  promised  that  he  should  be  grati- 
fied. He  also  inquired  of  Mr.  Bryant,  in 
great  earnestness,  whether  he  did  not 
think  that  he  himself  might  learn  to 
write  poetrj',  and  complained  of  his  never 
having  been  able  to  compose  a  single 
verse.  To  the  question  whether  he  did 
not  now  feel  as  if  he  could  write  poetry, 
Mr.  M.  replied  that  he  felt  unable  to  get 
his  ideas  together;  and  if  he  did,  he 
feared  that  they  would  be  good  for  nothing. 
It  was  then  suggested  that,  as  he  did  not 
receive  any  poetic  inspiration  from  the 
hand  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  he  might  perhaps 
be  inspired  by  the  touch  of  Mr.  Bryant. 
This  suggestion  he  seemed  to  adopt  as 
quite  plausible ;  and  Mr.  Bryant  accord- 
ingly placed  his  hands  on  the  regions  of 
imitation  and  credulity,  and,  after  some 
time,  on  that,  also,  of  self-esteem.  Mr. 
M.  now  not  only  talked  in  glowing  terms 
about  poetry,  but  recited  several  passages 
with  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasm 
and  vehement  gesticulation,  his  eyes 
expressing  an  almost  furious  excitement, 
and  seeming  ready  to  start  out  of  their 
sockets.  One  subject  was  the  following, 
from  Campbell's  '  Pleasures  of  Hope :'  ' 
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"Oh!  aaered  Tnith !  Thy  trfomph  ceased  awhite, 
▲ad  Hope,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  bmile, 
When  leaded  Oppression  pour'J  to  nort'.tem  wars 
Bor  whisker'cl  paudours  and  lier  flerre  hussars, 
VTaved  her  dread  siandanl  to  the  breese  of  morn, 
l*9al*d  her  loud  drum,  and  twanf'd  her  trumpet 

bom; 
Tamultoous  horror  brooded  o'er  her  van, 
Presa^inf  wrath  to  Poland— and  to  man ! 

*  Warsaw's  last  champion,  etc." 

**  Another  consisted  of  a  patriotic  Indian 
eflfasion,  denouncing  the  white  man's  o^ 
pression.  To  the  question,  asked  after  his 
restoration,  whether  he  was  in  the  hahit  of 
reeiting  poetry,  he  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. Certainly  no  one,  from  his  general 
appearance,  would  have  suspected  him 
to  be  the  least  given  to  poetic  declama- 
tion. Indeed,  now,  when  the  excitement 
was  partially  removed  by  operating  on 
the  antagonistic  organs,  he  was  unable  to 
repeat  ^e  lioes  from  Campbell  without 
assistance  in  the  way  of  having  the  first 
word  of  nearly  every  line ;  and  when 
requested  to  declaim  them  as  before,  he 
merely  repeated,  in  a  subdued  voice,  such 
parts  as  he  recollected,  expressing  by  his 
actions  a  want  of  interest  in  the  subject. 

'<  Whilst  still  under  the  influence  ot 
self-esteem,  and  some  remains  of  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  organ  of 
insanity,  Mr.  M.  set  forth  his  ideas  at 
considerable  length  on  various  political 
subjects,  for  the  special  edification  of 
Messrs.  Bryant  and  O'SuUivan,  he  having 
just  before  learned  that  the  latter  was 
also  an  editor.  He  made  an  harangue 
against  party  politics  and  party  editors, 
advising  Mr.  Bryant  to  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  literature,  and  especially  poetry. 
From  Mr.  O^ullivan,  he  attempted  to 
exact  a  promise  that  he  would  publish  in 
the  ^Democratic  Review,'  an  article 
which  he  would,  on  that  condition,  write 
in  regard  to  the  rights  of  man.  In  this 
request  he  was  very  strenuous  and  exact- 
ing, except  for  a  few  moments  whilst  Dr. 
Buchanan  held  his  hand  on  the  organ  of 
humility,  when,  doubting  his  ability,  he 
desired  Dr.  Buchanan  to  furnish  him 
with  a  few  ideas,  and  instruct  him  how  to 
arrange  them.  The  contrast  apparent 
between  the  powers  of  expression  and 
elevation  of  thought  and  sentiment, 
evinced  by  him  while  under  the  excite- 
ment of  the  intellectual  organs,  and  the 
more  dull  and  ordinary  deportment  when 
this  excitement  was  removed,  was  very 
itriking." 

During  the  same  period  that  these 
experiments  were  being:  conducted 
before  this  sub>committee,  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan was  engaged  in  deliverino^  a 
coarse  of  lectures  before  a  private  class 


at  its  conclusion,  presented  to  the 
public  certain  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  class.  Among 
these  resolutions,  let  it  suffice  to  quote 
the  following : 

"Resolvedy  That,  in  our  opinion,  he 
has  demonstra'ted  the  practicability  of 
exciting,  or  modifying,  or  arresting  the 
action  of  the  several  moral,  mental,  or 
corporeal  organs,  so  as  to  change  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  the 
individual  for  the  time.  •  •  •  That 
the  experiments  have,  in  our  opinion, 
demonstrated  the  discoveries  made  by  Dr. 
Buchanan." 

In  view  of  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, it  may  be  asked — Whither  is  this 
new  science  to  lead  us?  Are  the  old 
landmarks  of  knowledge  to  be  set 
aside;  and  are  we  to  pull  down  every 
system  which  has  been  built  up  upon 
consciousness,  or  upon  the  tedious 
gatherings  of  observation?  Is  this 
new  system  to  subvert  all  its  prede- 
cessors, and  then  be  overwhelmed  in 
turn  by  another  theory — a  still  shorter 
royal  road  to  wisdom  ? 

We  answer,  No.  Systems  pass 
away,  but  truths  survive;  and  every 
new  truth  added  to  our  stock  of  know- 
ledge, notwithstanding  it  may  destroy 
some  error,  cannot  crush  or  obscure  a 
previously  known  truth.  The  new 
demonstrative  school  of  metaphysics 
will,  we  are  confident,  develope  and 
confirm  many  of  the  principles  which 
heretofore,  as  no  experimental  mode  of 
testing  them  was  known,  have  been 
sustained  by  reason  alone.  We  ob- 
serve that  memory  has  been  restored 
to  its  rightful  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
our  faculties  by  the  new  system.  Con- 
sciousness and  abstraction  are  also  re- 
cognized as  special  faculties  dependent 
upon  special  organs.  We  expect  to 
see  many  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke, 
Reid,  Stewart  and  Brown  established 
experimentally  on  the  new  physiologi- 
cal basis.  We  expect  to  see  a  subue 
and  intricately  arranged  philosophy 
spring  up  from  these  investigations,  as 
different  from  the  crude  system  of  Gall 
as  is  the  bright  face  of  Nature  with 
all  her  diversities  of  mountain,  plain, 
forest,  field,  river,  and  sea,  from  the 
rudely  sketched  outline  of  a  school- 
boy's map. 

But  to  what  else  will  it  lead  ?  If 
impressibility  is  most  frequently  found 
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why  may  it  not  be  erinced  by  some 
maa  of  genius  ?  If  so,  mav  not  the 
intellectual  organs  be  stimulated  to  a 
higher  degree  of  activity  tnan  results 
from  ordinary  influences  ?  May  not  a 
cerebral  power  be  generated,  bordering 
upon  the  supernatural  energy  of  in- 
sanity? And  may  not  this  intense 
intellectual  excitement  be  directpd  to 
useful  purposes  in  the  investigation  or 
illustration  of  truth?  May  npt  the 
student  rouse  his  memory  when  it 
fails  to  recall  the  knowledge  that  it 
once  possessed  ?  May  not  the  natu- 
ralist and  the  artist  have  the  external 
senses  rendered  more  acute?*  May 
not  the  faculties  of  sight,  touch,  taste, 
and  smell,  be  shar{>ened  for  ininute 
investigation  of  physical  science? 

May  we  not  by  various  excitements 
produce  all  the  diseases  and  all  the 
conditions  to  which  the  huinan  mind 
and  body  are  subject  ?  May  we  not 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  n^iod  and 
of  (he  brain  in  insanity,  sleep,  dream- 
ing, trance,  and  the  act  of  dyinz? 
May  we  not  determine  the  seat  of  Ufe 
and  discover  in  what  portion  of  the 
brain  the  mental  action  is  last  per- 
ceived— from  what  spot  the  soul  takes 
its  final  departure  ?  May  we  not  be- 
siege and  torture  Nature  with  inge- 
nious and  searching  experiments, 
until  we  compel  her  to  confess  her 
secrets  ? 

We  put  these  questions  becausp  they 
seem  naturally  to  arise  from  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  the  fact,  that  we  can 
compel  the  various  fibres  of  the  braii) 
to  manifest  their  functions ;  and  thus 
we  may  interrogate  Nature,  as  it  w.ere, 
by  the  most  rigid  examinations.  We 
believe  that  all  that  we  have  hinted 
at,  and  much  more,  is  comprehended  in 
the  system  of  Dr.  Quchanan;  and  that 
these  various  points  have  been  made 
the  subject  or  experiment,  we  know. 
His  views  have  not  yet  been  embodied 
in  a  volume,  to  which  we  might  refer 
for  their  nature  and  scope;  but  we 
know  that  he  aspires  to  go  as  far  as 
human  intellect  can  pierce  the  almost 
impenetrable  mysteries  of  life  and 
mind.  Should  he  ever  present  to  the 
public  that  "  higher  psychological  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,''  of*  which  he 
speaks  as  distinct  from  Neurology,  we 
anticipate  something  of  a  still  more 
strange  and  startling  character. 

If  all  the  elements  of  humanity  can 
be  summoned  up  at  the  beck  tf  the 


sl^ilful  experimentalist,  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  many  ^  rare  and  stranm 
feature  of  our  compaon  natpre  will  be 
brought  to  light.  The  elements  of 
genius,  of  poetry,  of  love,  and  of  the 
mysterious  sympathies  of  paind  with 
nund,  will  be  brought  forth,  and  sub- 
jected, like  the  gay  omapient  of  the 
skies,  the  rainbow,  to  philosophical 
analysis.  As  th(s  natural  philosopher 
explains  its  beautiful  effect  by  the  laws 
of  that  luminous  medium,  which,  by 
passing  through  the  drops  of  water, 
presents  to  the  eye  a  brilliant  spectrum ; 
so  will  he  perhaps  explain  how  that 
higher  medium^the  Divine  Aura  of 
life  and  thought — passing  through  the 
white  and  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions,  originates  the  aflections 
and  all  the  poetry  of  life.  Would  it 
be  strange  if  hp  should  discover 
through  what  medium  the  soul  acta 
upon  its  corporeal  tenement,  or  that 
there  are  media  heretofore  unknown 
and  pf  a  nature  different  from  the  gal- 
vanic and  magnetic  ?  Would  it  be  in- 
credible that  faculties  should  be  di»> 
covered  in  man  which  have  been 
sometimes  supppsed  to  exist  in   the 

fified  few,  but  which  are  entirely  un- 
nown  and  unfelt  by  the  multitude? 
In  the  great  ideal  of  Humanity  in 
which  we  embody  its  dignity  and  its 
powers — worthy  to  be  the  servant  and 
the  agent  of  Divinity — we  perceive 
that  which  we  realize  in  no  individual. 
There  are  none  to  be  found  who  even 
approximate  the  great  and  perfect  type 
of  humanity.  How  far  the  noble 
nature  of  man  has  been  debased  can- 
not be  told,  nor  \ioyr  many  of  the  world* 
knowing  and  world-conquering  facul- 
ties bestowed  by  his  Creator,  have  been 
enfeebled  or  destroyed.  There  are  con- 
tinual aspirations  to  something  greater 
and  better,  which  are  not  gratified, 
and  which  we  cannot  carry  into  execu- 
tion ;  but  which  spem  like  vestiges  to 
remind  us  of  ^hat  we  should  be,  and 
what  may  once  have  been  the  nature 
of  man.  In  the  system  of  Buchanan, 
these  vestiges  are  recognized ;  a  range 
of  faculties  has  been  discovered,  which 
are  now  dormant,  and  which  have  been 
perhaps  dormant  for  ages  in  the  greater 
portion  of  the  human  race.  These 
faculties  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  mind 
and  expanding  gftatly  its  range  of 
knowledge,  may  hereafter  be  devel- 
oped as  features  of  our  common  nature, 
and  be  made  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
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loftier  species  of  kaowledtfe  thma  has 
tr&  yet  beeo  obtained  by  numankind. 
We  hope  to  be  enabled  to  retom  to 
this  firoitioi  theme,  as  sooq  as  a  suffi- 
eieiicv  of  facts  shall  have  been  pub- 
lishea  to  warrant  some  general  deduc- 
tioDS.  At  the  present  time,  we  regard 
it  indeed  as  altogether  too  early  to 
attempt  to  organize  a  science  on  the 
basis  of  th.e  phenomena  as  yet  observed, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  they  are  known  to  us. 
We  hare  already  stated,  as  participat- 
ing in  the  Report  above  quoted  from, 
the  extent  to  which  alone  we  consider 
onrsdTes  jubleto  draw  deductions  from 
the  ezpeniji^enu  we  have  wimessed* 


Obloquy  and  ridicvde,  on  the  part  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  promiscuous  public* 
must  no  doubt  be  the  portion  of  those 
who  will  eyer  dare  to  yenture  on  the 
responsibility  of  ayowing  their  belief 
in  the  facts  which  have  hten  attested, 
to  their  own  close  and  suspiciotis  inyes- 
tij|;ation8,  by  evidence  of  ihe  most  con* 
vincing  character.  This  must,  and 
easily  can  be  borne  with  patience — 
until  the  arrival  of  the  day,  not,  as 
we  feel  confident,  rery  far  distant, 
when  all  the  world  will  recognize  as 
familiar  fact  that  which  all  the  world 
will  at  first  unite  in  deriding  as  the 
absurdest  of  fiction. 


POLITICAL  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 
No,  XXXVI. 


JOHN  C.  CALHOUN, 
OF    SOUTH    GAROLIItA. 


{With  afini  Engraving  on  Steel.) 


A  SKETCH  of  the  life  of  the  eminent 
statesman  whose  portrait  constitutes 
the  embellishment  of  our  present 
Number,  has  been  before  given  in  the 
TOLges  of  this  work,  in  April,  1838, 
The  rough  outline  etching  which  then 
accompanied  it  was,  however,  so  far 
inferior  to  the  present  style  in  which 
this  series  of  engravings  is  executed, 
that  it  is  repeated  in  this  improved 
form, — as  several  others  of  those  which 
thus  appeared  amon^  the  earlier  num- 
bers or  our  portrait  gallery,  either 
have  been  or  will  be  repeated.  The 
miniature  from  which  this  engraving 
has  been  copied  is  regarded  oy  Mr. 
Calhoun's  friends  as  the  only  good 
likeness  of  him  which  has  been  taken 
of  late  years, — faithful  in  all  but  that 
beaming  brightness  of  eye  which 
marks  tne  original,  and  which  no  coun- 
terfeit presentment  can  imitate. 
*,  We  shall  not  repeat  the  bi<M:raphical 
memoir  of  the  great  Nulliner.  His 
soarse  through  the  past  five  years, 
since  the  publication  of  the  former  one 
referred  to,  is  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  these  pages.  His  present  position 
amnnfir  that  laramnat  wait  from  whom 


the  Democratic  Part)^'  is  at  this  mo- 
meni  hesitating  in  its  choice  of  its 
next  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  is 
apparent  to  ever^  eye.  As  explained 
in  another  paper  in  our  present  Num- 
ber, this  is  a  point  to  be  left  to  the 
unbiassed  action  of  the  great  popular 
heart,  and  which  it  would  be  entirely 
foreign  to  the  character  and  scope  of 
this  Review  to  discuss,  as  the  advocate 
of  any  particular  personal  preference 
where  no  selection  could  go  wrong. 
Whether  Mr.  Calhoun's  ^reat  and 
glorious  qualities  and  services  have 
vet  availed  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
left  on  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  party  in  other  sections  of  the  Union 
than  his  own,  by  former  passages  in 
his  political  life  where  right  and 
wrong  were  so  intermingled  as  to  render 
the  task  of  discrimination  not  easy  to 
the  common  mind,  sufficiently  to  make 
them  yet  able  to  respond  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  South 
appears  disposed  to  urge  his  name 
upon  the  Convention,  no  means  yet 
exist  for  a  satisfactory  decision.  And 
be  the  issue  of  this  question  what  it 
mav.  the  country  has  already  the  am- 
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plest  gnanmtees  that  Mr.  Calhoan  will 
never  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  an 
apple  of  destructiye  discord  in  the 
councils  of  his  friends;  and  that  if 
other  considerations  than  the  gratefal 
admiration  which  no  Democrat  known 
to  us,  north  or  south  of  the  Potomac, 
withholds  from  him,  should  on  this 
occasion  point  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion in  any  different  direction,  he  will 
'  support  its  choice  with  a  zeal  not  infe- 
rior to  that  which  his  own  name  will 
command,  if  it  is  destined  to  be 
the  watchword  of  our  approaching 
Btruffgle. 

The  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, which  was  drawn  in  the  winter 
of  1837-8,  by  a  political  and  personal 
friend — himself  a  man  of  no  humble 
fame — we  reproduce  foe  the  sake  of 
the  masterly  truth  and  force  with 
Nf^hich  it  presents  the  strongly  marked 
features  of  his  intellectual  character : 

"Mr.  Calhoun  has  evidently  taken 
Demosthenes  for  his  model  as  a  speaker — 
or  rather,  I  suppose,  he  has  studied, 
while  young,  his  orations  with  great  ad- 
miration, until  they  produced  a  decided 
impression  upon  his  mind.  His  recent 
speech  in  defence  of  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  Mr.  Clay,  is  precisely  on  the 
plan  of  the  famous  oration  De  Corona, 
delivered  by  the  great  Athenian,  in  vindi- 
cation of  himself  from  the  elaborate  and 
artful  attacks  of  iEschines.  While  the 
one  says :  <  Athenians !  to  you  I  appeal, 
my  judges  and  my  witnesses  !* — the  other 
says :  « In  proof  of  this,  I  appeal  to  you. 
Senators,  my  witnesses  and  my  judges  on 
this  occasion!*  ^schines  accused  De- 
mosthenes of  having  received  a  bribe 
from  Philip,  and  the  latter  retorted  by 
saying  that  the  other  had  accused  him  of 
doing  what  he  himself  had  notoriously 
done.  Mr.  Clay  says,  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  gone  over,  and  he  left  it  to  time  to  dis- 
close his  motives.  Mr.  Calhoun  retorts : 
'  Leave  it  to  time  to  disclose  my  motives 
for  going  over  !  I,  who  have  changed  no 
opinion,  abandoned  no  principle,  and  de- 
serted no  party — I,  who  have  stood  still 
and  maintained  my  ground  against  every 
difficulty,  to  be  told  that  it  is  lefl  to  time 
to  disclose  my  motive !  The  imputation 
sinks  to  the  earth  with  the  groundless 
charge  on  which  it  rests.  I  stamp  it 
down  in  the  dust.  I  pick  up  the  dart 
which  fell  harmless  at  my  feet.  I  hurl  it 
back.  What  the  Senator  charges  on  me 
unjustly,  he  haa  actually  done.  He  went 
over  on  a  memorable  occasion,  and  did 
fiot  leave  it  to  time  to  disclose  his  motive." 
In  the  conception  and  arrangement  of  the 


whole  speech,  in  fact,  there  is  a  remaricft- 
Ue  similarity  to  the  speech  of  the  great 
Athenian.  And  where  could  any  man 
find  a  nobler  model  ?  For  withering  sar- 
casm— burning  invective — ^lofty  dedama*' 
tion-^for  all  that  is  spirit-stirring  and 
glorious  in  eloquence,  there  is  not  on 
record,  in  any  language,  as  noble  and 
perfect  a  specimen  as  this  Oration  for  the 
Crown. 

<<Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  simplicity  and 
brevity  of  his  sentences,  throughout  all  bia 
speeches,  shows  the  model  he  has  studied. 
In  fact  his  whole  character  and  life  are 
eminently  Greek.  His  striking  and 
grand  conceptions — ^with  his  unassuming 
and  plain  manners — his  calm  dignity  and 
composure — his  sternness  and  exemplary 
purity  in  private  and  public  life,  all  show 
that  he  has  bathed  deep  in  the  fountains 
of  antiquity. 

"  In  one  faculty  of  the  mind  he  sur- 
passes any  public  man  of  the  age,  and 
that  is  in  analysis.  His  power  to  examine 
a  complex  idea,  and  exhibit  to  you  the 
simple  ideas  of  which  it  is  composed,  is 
wonderful.  Hence  it  is  that  he  general- 
izes with  such  great  rapidity,  that  ordi- 
nary minds  suppose,  at  first,  he  is  theo- 
retical; whereas  he  has  only  reached  a 
point  at  a  single  bound,  to  which  it  would 
require  long  hours  of  sober  reflection  for 
them  to  attain.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  he  jumps  at  his  conclusions 
without  due  care  and  consideration.  No 
man  examines  with  more  care,  or  with 
more  intense  labor,  every  question  upon 
which  his  mind  is  called  to  act.  The 
difference  between  him  and  others  is,  that 
he  thinks  constantly,  with  little  or  no 
relaxation.  Hence  the  restless  activity 
and  energy  of  his  mind  always  place  him 
far  in  advance  of  those  around  him.  He 
has  reached  the  summit,  while  they  have 
just  commenced  to  ascend,  and  cannot 
readily  discover  the  path  which  has  lead 
him  to  his  lofly  and  extensive  view. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  evidently  has  studied 
our  system  of  government  very  profoundly 
and  philosophically,  on  the  leading  ideas 
of  the  school  of  Jefferson.  His  great 
speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webster,  on  the 
federative  principle  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  is  one 
of  the  most  profound  and  finished  com- 
mentaries upon  that  noble  instrument  and 
its  formation,  that  has  ever  been  produced 
by  the  genius  of  man.  On  that  remarka- 
ble occasion,  he  simplified  the  points  of 
eontroversy  with  his  distinguished  antago- 
nist to  such  a  degree,  that  he  compelled 
him  to  deny  that  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment was  a  constitutional  compact;  and 
finally  forced  him  to  the  position,  that  the 
Government  itself  had  substantive  and 
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independent  rights,  as  if  the  (jrovernment 
was  not  made  by  the  Constitution,  and 
had  no  existence,  in  a  single  attribate, 
without  it.    Th^  debate  was  managed 
with  great  power  and  ability  on    both 
sides.    Both  speakers  saw  that  the  whole 
argument  tarned  upon  the  point  whether 
the  Constitution  was  a  compact  or  not. 
If  it  was  admitted,  the  wit  of  man  could 
not  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  each  party 
to  the  compact  roust  of  necessity  judge  of 
its  provisions  and  infractions,  or  surrender 
up  their  original  character  as  sovereign 
contracting  parties:,  to  a  government  with 
power  to  define  its  ovm  Umitations,  and,  of 
necessity,  to  moke  and  unmake  the  com- 
pact at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  those 
who  might  chanee  to  give  it  impulse  and 
vitality.    This  subject  eminently  suited 
Mr.  Calhoun's  mind  and  habits  of  thought, 
and  he  consequently  exhibited  a  power  of 
argument — a  distinctness    of  analysis — 
and  a  laminous  investigation  of  the  attri- 
butes and  nature  of  government — which 
will  sticnd  a  monument  to  his  fame,  as 
long  as  the  American  eagle  shalT  present 
to  the  world  that  bright  constellation  of 
independent  States  which  now  glitter  and 
blaze  artrand  its  brow.    No  hranam  being 
can  read  that  speech  without  feeling  that 
it  contains  the  same  doctrines  which  were 
proclaimed  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
resolutions  of  ^98,  and  in  the    immortal 
report  of  Mr.  Madison,  around  which  the 
Republican  party  rallied  with  the  devo- 
tion of  those  who  felt  the  liberties  of  their 
country  to  be  involved. 

**  As  a  public  speaker  and  debater^  Mr. 
Calhoun  is  energetic  and  impressive  to 
the  highest  degree.  Without  having 
much  of  the  action  of  an  orafor,  yet  his 
compressed  lip — his  erect  and  stem  alti- 
tudes-^is  iron  countenance,  compressed 
lip,  and  flashing  eye — all  make  him  at 
times  eloquent  in  the  foil  sense  of  the 
word.  No  man  can  hear  him  without 
feeling.  His  power  is  in  clear  analyeia-^ 
aMppreeeed^  possum,  and  lofty  earnestness. 
As  to  the  great  questions  connected  with 
the  currency  of  the  present  day,  it  is  vain 
and  idle  to  contend  with  him.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  his  daily  thoughts  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  He  is  before  his 
age,  but  he  will  triumph,  and  posterity 
will  be  astonished  at  the  profoundness  and 
the  sagacity  ofhis  views.    Many  suppose 


that  he  has  an  absorbing  ambition ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  it  arises  from  the 
natiunol  activity  ofhis  mind  on  all  ques- 
tions of  much  interest,  and  his  constant 
and  ardent  patriotism.    Devotion  to  the 
honor  and  liberties  of  his  country  is  his 
consuming  passion,  and  his  ardent  pur- 
suit  of  what   he  conceives    to  be  her 
interests  is  mistaken  by  the  superficial 
observer  for  overweening  ambition.    Am- 
bition he  has,  but  it  is  high  and  noble, 
and   like   the  Roman's,  identified  with 
love    for    Rome.    His    nullification,    so 
much  misunderstood  and  misrepresented, 
was  with   him  a  pure  and  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  permanent  interest  of  the 
whole  Uaion,  according  to  his  understand- 
ing of  them*    His  greatest  weakness,  if 
weakness  it  can  be  called,  is  his  free  and 
unreserved  confidence  in  those  who  are 
not  his  friends.    This   arises  from   the 
natural  integrity  and  unsuspecting  cha- 
racter of  his  heart.    Another  weakness 
perhaps  is,  that  he  talks  too  much,  forget- 
ting that  there  is  oflen  dignity  and  power 
in  impressive  silence,  particular?^  ajfter  a 
man  has    acquired    fame.    This  arises, 
however,  from  the  simplicity  of  character 
and  great  love  of  truth,  which  ttiakes  him 
eager  to  present  her  to  others,  that  they 
may  receive  and  love  her  too,.with  vene- 
.  ration  equal  to  his  own." 

"We  have  seen  with  a  regret  ia 
which  there  are  few  of  onr  readers 
who  will  not  participate,  Mr.  Cal- 
hotin's  recent  letter  of  resignatioD.  It 
is  no  disparagement  to  the  recognized 
greatness  of  any  of  his  past  or  present 
peers  in  that  high  national  council,  to 
say  that  in  the  loss  of  him  the  Senate 
will  be  shorn  of  one  of  its  beams,  un- 
surpassed in  brilliancy  by  any  that  have 
ever  shone  there,  as  the  beacon  lights 
of  the  land.  "We  yet  indulge  the  hope 
that  that  determination  may  be  recoo- 
sidered.  If  Mr.  Calhoun  should  be 
adopted  as  the  Presidential  candidate 
of  the  Democracy,  there  is  no  necessary 
incompati^inty  between  the  two  posi- 
tions r  iT  such  should  not  prove  the 
case,  he  cannot  be  spared  from  his 
present  one. 
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THE  NEXT  FRESIDENCT. 


Are  we  to  haye  everyihiog  our  own 
way  the  next  time,~to  walk  leisurely 
over  the  course  without  crack  of  whip 
or  prick  of  spur, — as  so  many  of  our 
sanffuine  friends,  under  the  elation  of 
the  late  Democratic  reactions,  seem  to 
expect?  They  are  vastly  mistaken 
who  lay  so  flattering  an  unction  to 
their  souls. 

There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  we 
aliall  reap  an  overwhelming  triumph 
in  the  election  of  '44,  unless  we  forfeit 
by  not  deserving  it.  We  haye  it  in 
ottr  power  to  secure  it  with  ease, — 
With  eaual  ease  we  may  throw  it 
tiway,  it  such  is  our  preference.  On 
the  part  of  some  of  our  friends  it 
would  seem  to  be  almost  a  matter  of 
indiSerence  which. 

The  present  position  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  an  extremely  critical 
one.  During  the  last  Presidential  con- 
test we  saw,  on  the  side  of  our  oppo- 
nents, the  singular  spectacle  of  a  great 
party  diametrically  diverse  in  their 
principles,  yet  united  on  their  men; 
we  seem  now  in  some  danger  of  our^ 
selves  exhibiting  the  reversed  attitude, 
of  antagonism  of  men  with  harmony  of 
principles, — ^for  the  partial  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  Tariff  question,  existing 
in  certain  portions  of  the  country,  is 
not  sufficient  seriously  to  affect  this 
general  truth.  The  different  sections 
of  the  Union  have  their  respective 
statesmen  who  are  the  olyects  of  their 
peculiar  attachment,  pride,  and  hope^ 
and  whose  claims  they  are  ill  disposed 
to  see  subordinated  or  postponed  to 
those  of  any  other  of  the  same  or 
similar  general  rank  in  the  scale  of 
political  prominence.  The  working  of 
our  system  of  institutions  has  by  this 
time  developed  this  tendency,  the  germ 
of  which  was  early  manifest,  to  a 
degree  which  must  make  it,  now  and 
henceforth,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  elements  in  our  politics.  The 
tendency  is  to  a  certain  sectionality,  to 
which  as  a  fact  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes,  but  which,  properly  allowed  for 
and  managed,  is  not  incompatible  with 
perfectly  harmonious  unity.  The  dis^ 
trihntion  c^the  different  interests  and 


sympathies  of  our  population  into  an 
East,  a  Centre,  a  South»  and  a  West, 
is  no  less  distinct  and  real  than  the 
corresponding     demarcations    to     be 
traced  in  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  on  a 
school  map.    In  each  of  these  nmttt- 
rally  arises   its   political  chief,^ — the 
strongest   and   greatest   of  its  public 
men,  about  whom,   as  their  centre, 
those  of  a  secondary  grade  asnaturally 
group  or  cluster, — the  representative 
of  his  section  and  fullest  embodiment 
of  its  spirit  and  character.    We  speak 
particularly  of  the  Democratic  ]^rty» 
which  is  the  proper  and  permanent 
governing  party  of  the  country ;  the 
opposition  to  it,  under  various  forms 
and  phases,  beinff  only  a  negative  force, 
acting  irregularly  and    incohertotly, 
and  without  any  such  solid  or  steady 
cohesion  as  to  aamit  the  slow  develoji^ 
ment  of  such  a  principle  of  organiza^ 
tion  as  that  referred  to.    It  is  needless 
to  point  to  the  existing  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  double  truth  of  which 
we  speak,  namely,  the  absence  of  this 
sectional  division  of  political  geography 
and  political  leadership  on  tne  part  of 
the  Whigs,  and  its  distinct  and  strongly 
marked  existence  on  our  own.    Out  of 
this  state  of  things  grows  now,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  grow,  the 
most  serious  danger  to  the  stability  of 
the  Democratic  ascendency.  We  teust 
beware  of  allowing  this  sectionality  to 
run  into  disunion, — this  emulation  into 
antagonism, — this  natural   preference 
for   our   own    into   uninst    prejudice 
against    the   equal  rights  or  others. 
Our  eyes  open  to  the  danger,  we  must 
be  the  more  cautious  to  shun  it.    The 
unity  of  the  Party  must  be  the  common 
central  aim  of  all,  to  which  all  must 
come  prepared  to  sacrifice,  and  sacri- 
fice with  cheerful  good-wDl,  alike  our 
preferences  and  our  prejudices.    It  is 
too  late  now  to  apply  to  this  evil  the 
remedy  which  must  soon  be  sought  in 
a  change  of  the  constitutional  tenure 
of  the  Presidency— too  late  for  applica- 
tion to  the  coming  election.    We  must 
deal  with  the  case  as  it  now  stands, 
in  that  spirit  of  concession  and  har> 
mony.  which,  while  it  certainly  can 
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opnimaQd  success^  is,  at   the  same  or  arrogantly  and  iatderaatlv  aTO¥nQp 

time,  in  the  present  state  of  oar  Party,  their  determination  to  run  tneir  candi- 

indispensable  to  it.    Afterward    we  dates  before  the  people,  with  or  with- 

most  address  ourselves  to  the  duty  of  out  the  adoption  of  a  Convention — all 

reforming  the  defect  in  the  working  of  such,  we  say,  will  prove  themselves, 

our  institutions  which  reveals  itself  in  b]^  such  a  line  of  conduct,  as  false 

this  result,  of  the  conflicting  attitude  of  mends   to  those  whose   claims  they 

these   great   political    interests    and  would  thus  urge,  as  to  that  great  party 


ambitions.  It  is  only  to  be  done  by 
reducing  the  Presidential  term  to  two 
years,  or*—(stillbetter)~toone.  With- 
out restriction  on  the  right  of  re- 
election, the  practice  of  tl^ee  or  four 
years'  incumbency  would  soon  grow 
into  a  common  law  of  usage,  while  at 
the  same  time  elastic  and  open  to 
occasional  exception  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  A  harmonious 
rotation  would  thus  carry  the  suc- 
cession round  the  main  sections  of  our 
political  geographer,  embracing  in  fair 
turn  all  the  individuals  naturally  en- 
titled to  that  high  aspiration,  within 
the  limits  of  age — say  from  fiftv  to 
about  sixty-five  or  six — within  which 
that  class  must  always  be  found. 

But  for  the  present,  we  repeat,  we 
must  deal  with  the  case  as  we  find  it. 


and  its  great  principles,  to  which  are 
due  our  first  and  highest  loyalty  and 
love. 
But  claims! — who  has  a  right  to 

rk  of  "  claims"  to  such  an  honor  as 
Presidency  of  this  great  nation  ? 
Desert  loses  instantly  all  its  character 
of  merit,  all  the  ground  on  which  it 
can  ask  for  either  {gratitude  or  confi- 
dence, the  moment  it  pretends  to  erect 
itself  into  a  right,  and  to  put  forward 
the  word  or  the  idea  of  its  claims,  ^^o 
man,  be  he  the  best  and  ablest,  can  do 
more  than  his  simple  duty  to  his  coun- 
try. No  man  whose  motive  of  action 
springs  from  any  other  source  than  his 
conviction  of  truth  and  his  devotion  to 
duty,  is  entitled  to  any  degree  of  either 
gratitude  or  applause  for  any  displays 
of  power  he  may  have  exhibited  in  the 


Everything  for  the  Whole  and  nothing  arena  of  political  life,  or  for  any  prao- 

for  any  of  the  Parts,  must  be  our  motto,  tical  services  he  mav  have  there  ren- 

Selectm^,  through  the  agency  of  a  dered  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of 

Convenuon,  the  candidate  best  able  to  the  great  lines  of  party.    Their  merit 

unite  the  Democracy  of  the   Union,  consists  in  their  spirit,  which  is  to  be 


toward  his  election  all  must  bend  every 
energy,  with  the  single  aim  of  one  final 
blow  of  annihilation  to  the  Bank  and 
Tariff  cause,  and  of  adequate  rebuke 


ed  from  every  accessible  evidence ; 
and  no  more  significant  proof  can  be 
shown  that,  not  disinterested  love 
of  country,  not  earnest  enthusiasm  of 


to  the  great  political  fraud  and  farce  of  conviction,  has  constituted  the  impel- 


1840.  In  making  this  choice,  from 
the  range  of  safe  selection  open  to  us, 
where  blindfold  chance  could  scarcely 
go  astray,  we  know  no  better  rule  than 
that  that  man  ought  certainly  not  to 
be  taken  who,  directly  or  through  his 
leading;  friends,  should  exhibit  the  least 
disposition  -    -^         ■*' 


ling  motive  of  a  statesman's  career, 
but  a  mere  selfish  and  successful  sa^- 
city,  pursuing  the  aims  of  a  far-seeing 
and  (ar-reachmg  ambition,  than  to  wit- 
ness him — (we  say,  to  witness  Aim, 
because  a  prominent  political  man 
cannot  disconnect  himself  from  the 
Ml  to  throw  discord  and  confu-  responsibility  of  a  course  of  conduct 
sion  into  the  ranks  of  his  party,  at  a  pursued,  untorbidden,  by  his  principal 
time  when  all  the  reverse  is  so  impera-  partisans  and  friends) — than  to  witness 
tively  needed.  All  must  go  into  the  him  putting  forward  the  good  deserts 
Convention  with  the  virtual  pledge  of  and  services  of  his  public  life  as  a  basis 
mutual  faith  and  loyalty,  all  to  give  a  of  pretended  right  to  public  reward  or 
cordial  support  to  the  one  in  whose  compensation.  In  the  dispensation  of 
&vor  the  choice  of  the  majority  shall  a  President's  own  official  patronage, 
be  found  to  preponderate.  Those  whenever  a  candidate  is  seen  to  ground 
friends  of  either  who  urge  the  claims  his  application,  or  with  his  personal 
of  their  peculiar  preference  in  a  spirit  knowledge  and  consent  to  allow  it  to 
of  arrogant  exclusiveness — ^sowing  the  be  grounded,  on  the  '^claims"  derived' 
seeds  of  ill-will  and  prejudice  against  from  his  political  services,  it  ought 
other  rivals,  destined  to  spring  up  into  instantly  to  be  decisive  against  him  and 
apathy,  if  not  hostQity,  in  the  event  of  his  pretensions.  Such  a  Democrat  de- 
the  sucoen  of  either  of  those  others—-    serves  little  thanks  for  the  past  and 
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lew  trast  for  the  fotnre.  The  same 
principle  is  applicable  to  candidateship 
Wore  the  people  for  the  Presidency 
itself. 

A  general  CcxiTention— peace  and 
good-will  before  its  selection  of  the 
Democratic  candidate,  unanimity  and 
aeal  after  it— and  those  unquiet  ghosts 


of  Fedeialism  and  a  Federal  Bank 
which  still  haunt  us,  spectral  though 
embodied  in  a  form  of  Clay,  are  lor 
ever  laid  at  the  deepest  bottom  of  the 
Red  Sea,  no  more,  in  our  day  and  gene- 
ration, to 

«  Revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous  \" 


MONTHLY  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  ARTICLE. 


We  cannot  notice  any  material  change 
in  the  aspect  of  commercial  affairs 
since  the  date  of  our  lasL  Agricul- 
tural produce  has  continued  to  more 
steadily  forward,  and  to  sell  in  fair 
amounts  for  specie ;  at  prices,  howeyer, 
so  low  as  to  leave  but  little  surplus 
afler  paying  expenses,  freight,  com- 
missions, &c  This  is  a  preparatory 
step  to  better  business.  The  country 
is  oecoming  supplied  with  a  sound 
circulation,  and  when  it  shall  have 
attained  a  sufficiency,  some  improve- 
ment will  be  felt  in  the  movements  of 
trade.  The  commerce  of  the  country 
is  almost  suffocated  under  the  onerous 
impositions  of  the  late  tariff,  the  arbi- 
trary provisions  of  which  tend  to 
concentrate  the  importation  of  those 
descriptions  of  goods  which  are  at  all 
admissible  under  the  high  duties,  into 
the  hands  of  the  wealthy  few,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  and  rum  of  men 
of  small  capital.  Under  the  new 
system,  a  person  with  limited  means, 
havinff  a  consignment  of  foreign  goods 
to  sell  on  commission,  is  obli^ged  to 
raise  in  cash  the  amount  of  the  invoice 
to  secure  the  duties,  in  order  to  effect 
bis  entry.  He  is  thus  bound  hand  and 
foot  He  cannot  move  in  the  matter, 
and  the  whole  is  turned  over  to  those 
of  large  means.  This  is  ruinous  in 
the  extreme.  The  whole  mercantile 
marine  and  the  commercial  interests. 


which  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
great  agricultural  interests  of  the 
whole  country,  are  perishing  under 
an  aristocratic  law  passed  with  the 
avowed  object  of  benefiting  one  class 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  The 
effect  of  this  state  of  affairs  upon  the 
value  of  money  is  obvious.  There 
can  be  no  increased  demand  for  mer- 
cantile enterprises  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  promised  investments 
of  capital  in  manufacturing  were 
delusive.  No  one  will  invest  in  that 
business,  when  the  means  of  the  best 
customers  (the  agriculturalists)  for 
manufactured  goods  are  destroyed  by 
depriving  them  of  their  foreign  market 
for  their  surplus,  which  is  done  by 
prohibiting  the  means  of  payment  from 
returning.  The  comparatively  small 
capital  required  for  the  export  of  pro- 
duce paid  for  in  specie,  absorbs  but 
little  of  the  funds  of  capitalists,  and 
limits  the  call  upon  the  banks  for  their 
"facilities."  Hence,  money  is  veiy 
abundant  at  low  rates  of  interest,  say 
four  to  five  per  cent.,  with  every  proa- 
pect  of  so  continuing  for  some  time  to 
come.  This  state  of  the  market  for 
the  employment  of  money  naturally 
increases  the  investments  in  stockst 
and  such  as  are  of  undoubted  character 
improve  in  price.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  prices  of  stocks  in  New 
York  at  various  dates: 
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Rate. 

August  so. 

FQtouary  18. 

Augasi  1. 

October  SO. 

DaeMBber  w. 

V.  States, 

H 

1844 

100   a  lOOi 

.  90    t 

&    97 

90    a    97 

97    a    98 

97    a    99 

•« 

e 

1844 

—   a   — 

97 

&    99 

98    a  100 

96    a    99 

99    a  100 

« 

6 

18S8 

%    — 

100    alOOi 

964  a  100 

100    a  101 

N.  York, 

7 

184»-49 

—    a    — 



I    — 

100    a  101 

100    alOOi 

103|  a  104 

u 

6 

1830-54-410 

100    a  lOOi 

79 

ft    80 

91    a    93 

89    a    90 

OOla    99 

w 

0 

18«-«a-67 

—    a    — 

ft    — 

91    a    99 

89    a    90 

9^  a    96 

" 

Si 

1800-01-05 

9Ua    99 

71 

ft    73 

89ia    84 
90la    91 

81    a    83 

88    a   90 

u 

5 

1845 

93    a    95 

80    1 

ft    87 

89    a    91 

99    a    93i 

M 

» 

1840-7-8-9 

93    a    95 

80 

ft    87 

85    a    88 

89    a    83 

80    a    90 

M 

5 

185ft-l-7 

91    a    99 

68    1 

ft    71 

80    a    89 

13:8? 

85    a    86 

t« 

5 

)855-58 

86    a    87 

68    1 

1    79 

80    a    89 

84|a    80 

M 

5 

1859-0(^61 

83    a    89 

—    1 

78    a    80 

79    a    80 

85    a    86 

M 

44 

1849^ 

75    a    77 

_ 

ft    -— 

78    a    80 

70    a    80 

79    a    69 

OWo, 

6 

1850 

94    a    95 

68    1 

ft    70 

75    a    80 

71    a    79 

744  a    75 

M 

s 

1850-00 

94    a    95 

07    1 

1    08 

74i  a    76 

704  a    71 

79    a    79i 

•* 

& 

1850-90 

84    a    85 

—    1 

ft    — 

60    a    65 

—   a   — 

60    a    65 

Kentocky 

►  0 

_. 

84    a    65 

67    t 

ft    08 

774  a    784 
17|  a    16 

74    a    70 

76    a    784 

IlUnois, 

6 

1870 

55    a    554 

18    1 

ft    19 

17    a    17i 

18    a    m 

Indiana, 

5 

95  yean. 

55    a    57 

19    t 

I    91 

91    a    93 

90   a    91 

90    a    21|- 

Jkikaoaas,  6    j 

■  ■  - 

59    a   00 

35    f 

i     45 

90    a    40 

80    a   40 

98    a    80 

AlalWDa, 



—    a    — 

50    1 

L    55 

50    a    60 

50    a    60 

05    a    80 

-■ 

—    a   — 

—    s 

I    — 

50    a    - 

—    a   — 

65    a    75 

Pran., 

- 

79    a    80 

39    a 

I    33 

83    a    37 

87    a   40 

88    a    994 

».  Y.  City 

t  • 

1857 

—    a    — 

-^    a 

103    a  100 

01    a  104 

1064  a  106 

M 

1852 

—    a    — 

__    1 

__ 

Litl  a  1014 

lOOi  a  100} 

105    a  100 

fl 

1850 

84    a    854 
_841a    SI_ 

79    a 

70 

—   a    — 

-    a    - 

85    a    87 

M 

_1_ 

1858-70 

77    a 

78 

794  a    80 

80    a   83 

644  a    85 

This  table  embraces  a  period  of 
Bereral  changes  in  public  opinion  in 
relation  to  stocks  as  an  investment. 
In  August,  1841,  they  stood  at  rates  at 
which  ihej  had  been  supported  under 
the  delusive  promises  of  the  party 
newly  come  to  power,  whose  measures 
were  by  magic  to  restore  value  to 
baseless  speculation,  and  to  satisfy  the 
aeditors  of  bankrupt  States,  corpora- 
tions, and  individuals,  without  re- 
course to  taxation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August, 
the  distribution  law  was  passed. 
Its  illusive  nature  was  discovered  at 
the  moment  of  its  perfection,  and  stocks 
began  to  fall.  They  were  accelerated 
m  their  decline  by  the  discovery  that 
theattempts  to  sustain  insolvent  states, 
at  the  expense  of  a  needy  federal 
Treasury,  had  destroyed  the  credit  of 
the  Gkneral  Government,  without 
effecting  the  object  for  which  that 
error  was  commuted.  This  fact  was 
discovered  in  the  inability  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  borrow  a  few  millions  of 
dollars  at  six  per  cent,  interest.  The 
policy  of  the  tften  prevailing  party  in 
the  New  York  Legislature,  was  to 
increase  the  State  debt  without'  much 
regard  to  the  means  of  discharging  it. 
Tuis  tact,  wiih  ihe  condition  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  failure 
of  six  States  cm  the  Ist  of  January, 
influenced  all  stocks,  and  the  result 


was  the  CTeat  fall  evinced  in  the 
figures  unaer  date  of  February  15th, 
1842,  as  compared  with  those  of  Au- 
gust, 1841.  At  that  moment  a  new 
mfiuence  was  exerted  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  a  new  policy  pursued. 
The  amount  of  the  State  indebtedness 
was  limited  to  a  point  marked  out, 
beyond  which  borrowing  was  not  to 
extend.  At  the  same  time  a  tax  was 
levied  for  the  express  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  State  interest  under  any  possi- 
ble contingency  that  might  anse,  and 
the  proceeds  ot  the  tax  were  pledged  for 
the  discharge  of  a  new  debt  authorized 
to  be  borrowed  at  seven  per  cent. 
This  was  the  first  instance  of  taxation 
to  pay  debts,  and  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence was  immediately  felt  not  only  on 
the  stocks  of  this  State  but  all  otners. 
Under  its  influence  they  continued  to 
rise  until  they  reached  the  figures 
embraced  in  the  third  column  of  prices. 
At  that  time  the  Whig  party  were  • 
actively  electioneering  for  power  under 
the  banner  of  "repudiation.*'  That 
word  indeed  was  not  expressed,  but 
the  avowed  policy  was  to  mcrease  the 
debt  after  tne  faith  of  the  State  had 
been  pledged  that  it  should  not  be 
increased,  and  to  repeal  a  tax  pledged 
for  the  payment  ot  money  borrowed, 
before  that  money  is  repaid.  The, 
avowal  of  this  policy  alarmed  capi-' 
talists,  and,  instead  of  continuing  to 
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rifle,  prices  actually  gave  way  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  electioD,  wheu  they 
stood  as  recorded  in  the  column  under 
that  date. 

The  result  of  the  electi(»,  as  is  well 
known,  was  a  ruinous  defeat  of  the 
repudiating  party,  and  consequently  a 
complete  restoration  of  confidence  in 
the  stocks  of  this  State,  and,  as  ex- 
pressed in  our  last  Number,  producing 
the  rise  evinced  in  the  last  column. 
Some  of  the  other  States  have  been 
struggling  in  dishonor.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
sell  some  of  its  public  property  with 
the  view  of  meeting  the  claims  of  its 
creditors.  She  has  as  yet  taken  no 
efficient  steps  towards  retrieving  her 
dishonor.  The  Governor  of  Indiana  in 
his  late  message,  gives  no  hope  that 
any  means  can  be  speedily  adopted  in 
that  State  towards  paying  its  debt. 
The  State  of  Ohio  has  also  made  an 
injudicious  move,  forced  upon  her^  by 
her  former  iniquitous  intercourse  with 
her  insolvent  banks,  from  which  she 
borrowed  large  sums  of  money.  From 
the  Franklin  Bank  and  the  Bank  of 
Chillicothe,  she  borrowed  $1,031,000 
to  be  repaid  in  instalments  at  a  time 
dependent  upon  the  period  when  the 
banks  should  by  law  be  forced  to 
resume  specie  payments.  Of  this 
sum,  $200,000  fell  due  on  the  first  of 
December,  and  was  discharged  by  a 
sale  of  the  six  per  cent  stocks  of  the 
State  at  sixty-nine  per  cent.  That 
State,  however,  expects  to  complete 
during  the  present  season  the  Miami 
Extension  Canal,  which  will  unite  with, 
and  give  an  outlet  to,  the  Indiana 
Canal,  and  it  is  hoped  will  yield 
revenue  sufficient  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  means  of  the  otate. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  taking 
into  consideration  the  probable  con- 
tinued plenteousness  of^money,  it  is 
fair  to  conclude,  that  ^ood  stocks  will 
retain  their  present  buoyancy,  more 
particularly  as  the  accounts  from  the 
other  side  oy  late  arrivals  gi^e  indica- 
tions of  a  considerable  change  in  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  large  capitalists 
and  land  owners  in  regard  to  American 
stocks,  produced  in  some  degree  by 
the  position  of  the  State  of  New  York ; 
and  also  by  the  fear  that  the  example 
and  doctrme  so  freely  discussed  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which 


attracts  so  much  attention  on  that  side, 
in  relation  to  the  binding  of  one  gen- 
eration for  the  debts  of  a  former  one, 
may  spread  in  Europe,  and  the  op- 
plressed  and  starving  masses  may  revo- 
lutionize and  destroy  the  paper  system, 
with  its  incumbeot  aristocracy,  tyranny, 
and  taxation.  The  apprehension  of 
such  an  eff*ect  of  the  workings  of  the 
public  mind  does  more  towards  induc^ 
m^  a  spirit  of  compromise  than  any- 
thing else.  No  doubt  England,  as  a 
whole,  would  gladly  forgive  the  debt, 
if  it  could  be  obliterated  and  forgotten. 
As  it  is,  there  is  a  strong  desire  to 
conciliate  on  the  part  of  capitalists, 
while  the  nress  of  England  is  unceasing 
in  its  libels  on  American  institutions. 
The  cash  principles  of  the  Republic,  as 
opposed  to  aristocratic  credit,  are  as 
much  to  be  dreaded,  as  was  the  pro- 
pagandism  of  Republican  France  in 
opposition  to  despotic  rule.  In  this 
view,  some  disposition  to  purchase 
American  stocks,  with  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  issuers  into  some 
method  of  amicable  arrangement,  is 
apparent.  Some  few  orders  for  the 
low-priced  stocks  were  received  by  the 
late  steamers. 

This  view  of  affairs  has  been  in 
some  degree  heightened  by  the  pro- 
spective state  of  tlie  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  England  buys  of  the 
United  States  annually  $30,000,000  of 
cotton,  and  $5,000,000  of  tobacco- 
articles  which  she  must  have,  and 
which  under  the  new  tariff  can  scarcely 
be  paid  for  in  aught  else  but  specie, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  sapping 
the  foundation  of  her  whole  paper 
system.  This  operation  has  pracucally 
commenced,  the  last  few  steamers 
having  brought  near  $1,000,000 ;  and 
large  sums  are  now  on  the  way  with 
every  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  the 
demand.  As  the  specie  arrives,  it 
continues  to  move  south  and  west. 
The  largest  amounts  seek  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans.  At  the  latter  city 
several  of  the  banks  have  returned  to 
specie  payments,  fulfilling  the  antici- 
pations to  that  effect  in  our  last  Num- 
ber ;  others  have  gone  into  liquidation. 
The  following  are  the  institutions  now 
in  operation  in  that  city,  with  their 
capitals  and  leading  features  at  the 
latest  dates: 
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Gapit&l. 

Asseu. 

Spede. 

Ctrcalation. 

Deposltei. 

Gas  Light,    .     .     . 
Mechanics  ^Traders', 
Commercial, .    .    . 

c"y. 

Union,      .... 

State, 

Canal, 

CarroUton,    .    .    . 

$3,997,960 
1,854,455 
1,998,590 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
6,996,000 
1,938,040 
3,999,750 
1,949,350 

$7,147,896 

3,592,731 
3,950,813 
3,198,683 
10,113,706 
2,709,098 
6,247,866 
2,400,870 

$1,513,587 

1,032,428 
154,177 
154,117 
452,582 
254,749 
40,729 
21,014 

$313,746 

247,190 
86,810 
119,665 
128,695 
161,649 
126,840 
13,295 

$1,378,590 

861,884 
195,580 
292,989 
585,683 
346,663 
69,628 
42,990 

Total  for  1843, 9  ba*k8, 
«  Oct.l839,16b'k8. 

27,733,145 
41,736,768 

38,361,663 
49,158,700 

3,623,303 
2,847,497 

1,197,892 
4,343,533 

3,774,007 
5,4154230 

Decrease,      »    .    . 
Increase,  .... 

$14,003,623 

$10,797,037 

$775  806 

$3,145,641 

$1,641,223 

October,  1839,  was  the  period  at 
which  the  New  Orleans  backs  sus- 
pended for  the  last  time  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  breaking  down 
of  the  late  National  Bank,  after  a  year 
of  great  paper  expansion.  The  result 
now  clearly  illustrates  the  policy  of 
suspension  as  a  mere  matter  of  interest 
to  the  banks  themselves.  They  have 
struggled  on  for  three  years  exempt 
from  the  obligations  of  paying  their 
debt,  and  have  by  their  paper  issues 
driven  the  precious  metals  from  all  that 
section  of  the  countnr,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  "  relieving  tne  people."  This 
process  has  extinguished  $10,000,000 
of  bank  capital  and  reduced  the  out- 
standing credits  twenty-five  per  cent 
The  effect  upon  the  ousiness  of  the 
people  we  endeavored  to  point  out  in 
our  last  Number,  by  showing  that  in 
precisely  the  same  proportion  in 
which  bank  facilities  were  curtailed, 
did  the  quantities  of  produce  sent  to 
market  increase,  and  vice  versd.  Since 
the  banks  have  been  gping  through 
with  the  process  of  curtailment,  which 
began  in  June  last,  a  current  of  specie 
has  been  settino;  in,  in  that  direction, 
and  has  reached  near  $4,000,000.  Of 
this  amount  about  $2,500,000  has  gone 
into  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  as  the 
deposites  of  private  individuals,  and 
the  remainder  has  gone  into  general 
circulation,  being  disbursed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  produce.  The  accumulation 
of  specie  m  the  vaults  of  the  banks  has 
not  induced  them  to  increase  the  issues 
of  their  credits,  because  the  specie  has 
been  mostly  placed  with  them  in  the 


character  of  special  deposites,  and  was 
liable  to  be  withdrawn  and  disbursed 
at  any  moment.  Hence  the  circulation 
of  the  specie-paying  banks  is  scarcely 
thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  specie  they 
hold,  and  has  been  increased  in  sixty 
days  but  about  $128,000,  although  in 
that  period  more  than  $4,000,000 
worth  of  produce  has  been  received  at 
that  point,  and  a  large  part  of  it  ex- 
ported. During  the  corresponding 
period  of  1839,  after  the  suspension,  the 
circulation  was  extended  $1,200,000. 
This  may  indicate  that  the  agency  of 
bank  notes  in  business  transactions  this 
season,  is  scarcely  ten  per  cent,  of  what 
it  was  in  that  year. 

The  future  movements  of  the  banks 
rest  upon  public  opinion.  If  confidence 
is  so  far  restored  that  the  planters  will 
hereafter  consent  to  take  bank  notes 
instead  of  specie  for  their  produce,  the 
specie  now  in  the  banks  will  remain 
there,  and  become  the  basis  of  paper 
issues  so  ffreat  as  speedily  to  put  a 
stop  to  farther  imports  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  fill  all  the  channels  of  cir- 
culation with  paper,  instead  of  gold  and 
silver.  In  1839,  it  appears,  when  the 
banks  stopped,  the  proportion  of  specie 
to  circulation  was  $1  to  $1  53.  As 
the  season  advanced,  this  proportion 
increased  until  it  reached  in  April, 
1840,  $1  to  $2  25.  If  it  should  now 
be  increased  to  the  same  extent  it 
would  reach  $8,000,000,  throwing 
$7,000,000  paper  dollars  among  the 
people,  an  operation  that  would 
speedily  cause  an  export  €i  the 
precious  metals,  and  produce  a  new 
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distress.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
precious  metals  are  demanded  in  all 
payments,  a  continued  import  will  be 
sustained  until  the  channels  of  circula- 
tixHi  are  full,  and  prices  rise  firmly  on 
such  a  basis,  free  of  all  tax  payable  to 
•  the  banks,  and  impregnable  to  all  the 
movements  or  attacks  of  foreign  insti- 
tutions. We  thus  frequently  recur  to 
the  position  of  the  New  Orleans  banks, 
because  that  city  being  the  leading 
point  of  export  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce, the  stale  of  affairs  there  afiects 
the  whole  country ;  and  also  because 
what  we,  in  our  September  Number, 
called  '*  the  first  impulse  of  re-action," 
when  noticing  the  activity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  is  now  producing  conse- 
quences which,  with  the  opening 
spring,  must  necessarily  be  felt  through- 
out the  Union.  All  the  indications  of 
returning  animation  are  apparent  at  all 
those  great  commercial  centres  where 
capital  accumulates  as  trade  declines, 
but  as  yet  in  a  more  marked  degree  at 
New  Orleans  than  elsewhere.  The 
exchanges  are  now  equalized,  and  the 
supply  of  bills  will  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  demand,  having  hitherto 
exceeded  it;  and  exchanges,  payable 
in  a  uniform  constitutional  currency, 
will  regulate  themselves  by  the  great 
laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  question  in  relation  to  some 
national  paper  machine  'Mo  regulate 
exchanges"  is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
matter  of  discussion  until — unless  pre- 
viously interfered  with — mercantile 
principles  shall  have  vindicated  them- 
selves, and  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
attempting  to  stem  the  current  of  com- 
merce witn  paper  issues.  The  Chief 
Magistrate  has,  as  was  anticipated,  in 
his  annual  message,  again  brought  his 
Exchequer  Scheme  to  the  notice  of 
Congress.  The  general  features  of  the 
project  are  those  which  we  discussed 
m  our  last  Number,  as  the  plan  which 
had  received  the  approbation  of  Daniel 
Webster,  Esq.  The  subject  is  treated 
of  in  the  Message  much  m  the  manner 
that  a  timid  person  handles  a  loaded  . 
weapon.  He  is  aware  that  its  object 
is  mischief,  and  is  afraid  that  it  maj 
explode  in  his  hands.  The  proposal  is 
simply  to  issue  $15,000,000  or  paper 
dollars  on  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
-menu  in  payment  of  the  Government 
dM>t&  There  is  nominally  $5,000,000 
of  specie  to  be  retained  to  redeem  the 
notes,  and  also  $5^00,000  of  United 


States  6  per  cent  stock  to  be  sold  in 
case  of  emergency  to  redeem  the  notes. 
This  stock  basis  affords  no  security  at 
all.-   It  would  not  be  paying  the  notes, 
it  would  ocdy  be  funding  them ;  pre- 
cisely like  the  "relief  notes'*  of  Penn- 
sylvania;  because  the  notes  would 
only  require  to  be  redeemed  in  times 
of  panic,  or  of  difficulty,  such  as  now, 
when  the  6  per  cent,  stock  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  nearly  unsaleable.    If,  then, 
discredit  is  attached  to  the  Government 
paper  so  far  as  to  exhaust  in  their 
redemption   the    specie    reserve,  the 
same  discredit  would  attach  to  the 
$5,000,000  six  per  cent,  stock,  which 
would  represent  $10,000,000  of  paper 
afloat.    These  notes  would  be  greatly 
depreciated,  and  the  holders  would  be 
the  only  bidders  for  the  stock  when 
offered  for  sale.    Having  obtained  it, 
their  debt  would  not  be  paid,  but  only 
funded  in  a  six  per  cent,  stock,  and  the 
remaining  notes   would   become  the 
prey  of  brokers  to  sell  to  the  Govern* 
ment  debtors,  and  the  Government  of 
necessity  would  pay  them  out  to  its 
creditors  as  fast  as  it  received  them» 
either  for  its  dues  or  for  the  stock;  and 
$10,000,000  of  worthless  paper  would 
constantly  be  afloat.    The  President 
seems  to  be  aware  of  such  a  contin- 
gency, because  he  limits  the  issue  to 
$15,000,000 ;  whereas,  had  he  full  con- 
fidence in  the  inherent  soundness  of 
the  currency  thus  created,  there  would 
be  no  reason  why  it  should  be  arbitra- 
rily   limited.    On    the    other   hand, 
should  no  panic  arise,  the  bills  could 
not  be  kept  in  circulation  at  par.    The 
treasury  notes  now  in  circulation  answer 
the  purpose  of  currency  and  exchanges 
which  could  be  performed  by  the  pro 
posed  notes ;  but,  besides  those  proper- 
ties, they  bear  6  per  cent,  interest,  and 
are  largely  held  by  the  banks  as  well 
as  by  individuals.    A  large  amount  of 
the  small  denominations  are  kept  as 
ready  money,  in  the  pockets  of  indivi- 
duals, who  sell  a  $50  note  as  their 
occasions  may  require.    Their  money 
is  thus   always  at  interest,  and  yet 
readily    available.     Notwithstanding 
these  favorable  circumstances  they  are 
scarcely  at  par  in  New  York,  and  are 
at  1  per  cent,  discount  in  New  Orleans ; 
yet  tne  amount  outstanding  is  scarcely 
$10,000,000.    It  is  true  that  the  pro- 
posed bills  are  to  be  redeemable  in 
specie  at  the  place  of  issue,  which  is 
not  the  case  with   Treasury  notes. 
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Tlus  latter  fact  is  the  leascn  why  the 
Tireasary  notes  do  not  oome  into  cooqh 
petition  with  Bank  issues^  while  the 
proposed  notes  would  do  so  directly. 
The  notes  are  lo  be  paid  out  for  Goy- 
emment  debts;  and  being  so  paid  out, 
the  greater  proportion  of  them  will  be 
redeemable  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  most  of  the  financial  move- 
ments of  the  Groyemment  are  made. 
The  circnlation  of  all  the  city  banks  of 
New  York  has  seldom  been  over 
^10,060,000;  and  should  $10,000,000 
of  Government  bills  be  put  afloat  here 
in  addition  to  the  present  circulation  of 
the  banks,  great  confusion  and  diffi- 
culty must  necessarily  be  created. 
There  would  be  no  demand  for  Gov- 
ernment notes  except  from  its  debtors, 
who  would  purchase  them  from  the 
creditors  at  tne  market  rate.  As  the 
Message  expresses  it,  *'this  is  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  proposed  Exche- 
quer, thereby  realizing  the  great  want 
of  the  aj^e.'*  This  is  really  a  singular 
expression.  If  the  ereat  want  of  the 
age  is  $15,000,000  of  paper  promises  to 
circulate  as  money,  the  age  is  certainly 
blessed. 

In  a  former  Number  we  took  occa- 
sion to  remark  on  the  great  change 
which  had  overtaken  the  Whig  party 
in  their  views  on  financial  matters, 
when  we  published  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Gushing,  defending  his  plan  of  an 
exchequer,  on  the  ground  tha^  it  did 
not  diner  materially  from  the  project  of 
Gen.  Jackson.  The  late  Message  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  affords  a  similar  in* 
stance  of  recantation.  When  in  1837,  a 
revulsion  overtook  the  commercisi 
world,  and  theFederal  Government,  like 
States,  corporations,  banks,  and  indivi- 
duals, was  caught  with  large  expenses 
and  a  diminished  revenue,  it  had  re- 
course to  an  issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  a 
very  small  amount,  which,  with  the 
sagacity,  vigilance,  and  prompt  energy 
of  Mr.  WoOTbury,  the  tnen  Secretary, 
sustained  the  character  and  credit  of 
the  Federal  Government  when  all 
other  financial  operations  throughout 
the  country  were  prostrated.  This 
issue  of  notes  was  the  constant  object 
of  the  vituperation  of  the  whde  W  hig 
party.  For  years  all  the  attacks  m 
mercenary  editors,  political  brokers,  and 
spouting  politicians,  were  directed  to 
tnese  unlucky  notes.  That  Whig  party 
have  now  been  twenty-two  months  in 
power,  and  have  hawked  a  six  percent. 


stock  of  the  United  States  at  any  priet 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other 
without  finding  a  bidder.  Now  a  Whigw 
elected  President,  after  recounting  this 
disgrace,  proposes  to  issue  Govern- 
ment paper  money  as  a  means  of  bop> 
rowing,  a  means  never  resorted  to 
except  in  time  of  war,  and  to  cap  the 
climax,  uses  the  following  arguments 
in  support  of  his  proposition : 

"  It  purports  to  do  no  ihore  than  pay 
the  debts  of  the  Goveniment  with  the 
redeemable  paper  of  the  Government — in 
which  respect  it  accomplishes  precisely 
what  the  Treasury  does  daily  at  this  time, 
in  issQing  to  the  public  creditors  the 
Treasury  notes  which,  under  law,  it  is 
authorized  to  issue. 

The  choice,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
sentiment,  lies  between  an  exclusive 
specie  currency  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Government  issues  of  some  kind  or  the 
other.  That  these  issues  cannot  be  made 
by  a  chartered  institution,  is  supposed  to 
be  conclusively  settled.  They  must  be 
made,  then,  directly  by  Government 
agents.  For  several  years  past  they  have 
been  thus  made  in  the  form  of  Treasury 
notes,  and  have  answered  a  valuable  pur- 
pose." 

So,  then,  after  nearly  two  years  of 
experiment,  the  Whig  party  are  driven 
back  upon  something  which  they 
recommend  as  being  as  good  as  the  old 
policy  of  the  Democratic  party  which 
answered  a  "  valuable  purpose. "  This, 
however,  for  reasons  given  above,  is  not 
the  case. 

The  Renort  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  snows  a  most  extraordinary 
state  of  the  finances.  It  appears  that 
the  expenses  of  the  present  year  are 
actual  and  estimated  at  $34,000,000,  of 
which  $9,000,000  was  for  debt; 
and  receipts,  $34,166,593,  of  which 
$18,000,000  are  from  the  customs, 
$1,000,000  from  the  public  lands,  and 
$15,166,593  from  loans.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  economy  (!)  of  the  new 
administration.  In  our  September 
Number  we  took  a  brief  survey  of  the 
course  of  the  Government  finances 
since  1831,  down  to  the  first  six  months 
of  the  present  year,  showing  the  great 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
Government  finances  since  the  acces- 
sion, in  March,  1840,  of  the  present 
party  to  power.     The  present  state- 
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meats  show  a  coatmtianee  of  extrsva- 

¥mce  which  we  then  commented  upon, 
he  following  is  a  statement  of  the 


receipts  and  disbunen^ents  for  the  first 
six  months,  and  the  operations  for  the 
third  quarter  of  the  present  year: 


EECEIFTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR   1842. 


BECEIPT8. 

First  six  monthf. 

TlUrd  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quart.,  c«ti. 

Toul  for  Year. 

Customs,  .    . 
Lands,      .    . 
Loans,  &c.    • 

$7,774,989 

706,000 

10,287,822 

$6,025,311 

295,000 

1,328,771 

$4,000,000 
3,550,000 

$18,000,000 

1,000,000 

15,166,593 

EXPENSES. 

PubUc  debt,  . 
Other  expenses, 

$18,976,811 

7,185,297 
9,518,316 

$7,649,082 

814,703 
8,381,684 

$7,550,000 

1,000,000 
7,000,000 

$34,166,593 

9,000,000 
25,000,000 

$16,703,613    1      $9,196,387 

$8,000,000 

$34,000,000 

This  gives  an  expenditure  of 
$25,000,000  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  year,  and  $9,000,000  on  account  of 
the  public  debt.  Now  it  appears  from 
the  statements  in  our  former  article 
alluded  to,  that  for  the  whole  seven 
years  of  the  late  administration  so  fre- 
quently and  freely  charged  with  ex- 
travagance, the  expenditures,  indepen- 
dent of  debt,  averaged  but  (22,652,619 
per  annum,  during  a  period  of  ereat 
general  speculation  and  verv  nigh 
prices.  Hence  it  seems  that  the  new 
administration,  whose  watchwords 
were  economy  and  retrenchment,  have 
exceeded  the  extravagance  of  the 
former  Government  by  $2,347,381, 
thereby  extending  the  national  debt 
$6,000,000.  This  being  the  case,  what 
becomes  of  the  cries  against  the  former 
administration  that  had  in  "  four  years 

Eushed  the  expenditures  $30,000,000 
eyond  the  revenue?"  The  customs 
receipts  during  the  third  quarter  have 
been  large,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
new  tarts'  makes  the  whole  duties  on 
imports  payable  in  cash  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  bonds  of  former 
exports  have  been  falling  due.  During 
the  months  of  Julv  and  August,  there 
was  a  strong  probability  that  no  tariff 
bill  would  be  passed,  and  the  duties 
would  for  some  months  at  least  remain 
at  the  then  low  rate.  This  caused 
orders  for  large  amounts  of  goods  to  be 
sent  abroad,  which  on  their  arrival 
were  unexpectedly^  met  by  exorbitant 
high  rates  of  duties  payable  in  cash. 
Hence  the  customs  of  the  quarter  were 
swelled  beyond  what  they  would  have 


been  in  several  years  by  all  the  cash 
duties  paid  on  the  new  imports  in 
addition  to  the  maturing  bonds.  In  the 
next  year,  when  all  outstanding  bonds 
shall  have  been  matured  and  the 
revenue  depends  entirely  upon  the 
imports  of  that  year,  the  receipts  are 
likely  to  show  a  great  falling  off, 
giving  occasion  for  a  further  increase 
of  the  present  debt. 

No  positive  indication  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  Congress,  of  its  probable 
action  on  the  Exchequer  question.  We 
have  every  reason,  however,  to  feel 
assured  '.that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
unite  a  majority  on  any  measure  which 
can  receive  the  Executive  sanction. 
The  Democrats  will  stand  fast  to  the 
principles  of  the  Independent  Treasury, 
from  which  Mr.  Tyler's  Exchequer 
plan  is  certainly  very  far  removed, 
and  there  is  no  danger  that  the  latter 
will  be  forced  on  them  by  the  united 
force  of  the  voting  majoriiy.  Inde- 
pendent of  other  reasons  for  embittered 
nostility  to  the  policy  and  wishes  of 
the  President,  many  of  them  really 
regard  the  Sub-Treasury  as  unpopular 
with  the  people — one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  they  have  ever  committed. 
Well  knowing  that  its  restoration  will 
be  the  first  glad  and  proud  act  of  the 
next  Congress,  they  think  it  their 
policy  to  leave  it  to  be  thus  done  by 
the  Democratic  party,  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  operate  agamst  its  authors  in 
1844.  Be  it  so ;  on  this  point  we  shall 
harmonize  beautifully,  and  we  can 
desire  no  better  issue  on  which  then 
again  to  go  before  the  People. 
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Setf-CuUwre,  By  William  £.  Chan. 
KING,  D.D.,  with  a  Biographical 
Sketdiof  the  Author.  Boston:  James 
Munroe  &  Co.     1842.    16mo.  pp.  128. 

Nothing  which  can  come  from  the  gifted 
and  laoK^ted  Channing,  on  the  subject 
of  human  improvement,  whether  indivi- 
dual or  aocial,  can  fail  to  be  worthy  of 
senoos  and  profound  study ;  and  of  all 
that  he  has  left  behind  him  on  .this  sub- 
ject, nothing,  in  its  way,  is  superior  to 
this  Essay  or  Discourse  on  Self-Calture. 
It  shows  very  clearly  the  deep  interest 
which  the  author  took  in  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  day  for  the  melioration  of 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  con- 
dition   of  the    Laboring    Classes.    For 
several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  almost 
his  whole  mind  was  given  to  the  con- 
sideration of  what  could  be  done  to  work 
out  a  higher  order  t)f  civilisation  for  man- 
kind, and  a  better  condition  for  the  poorest 
and    most    numerous    class.     No    man 
amongst  us  was  more  struck  with  the 
fact  of  the  wide  disparity  there  is  in  men's 
social    positions,  even    in    this  land  of 
boasted  equality ;  and  no  one  felt  more 
deeply  the  utter  wortblessness,  nay  in- 
justice, and  mischievousness  of  our  artifi- 
cial distinctions  of  ranks  or  classes.    His 
great  principle  was  always,  «  Honor  all 
men."    He  saw  in  all  men,  in  the  lowest, 
the  most  wretched,— nay,  in  the  mostpol- 
faited  and  debased,  something  to  love  and 
reverence, — some   traces,    faint   indeed, 
but  not  all  obliterated,  of  that  image  of 
God  in  which  tiie  human  soul  was  origi- 
nally created.    He  could  not  see  man's 
noble   nature   wronged    in   any   of  its 
aspects  without  being  filled  with  horror, 
and  he  protested  with  a  sweet,  eloquent, 
but  with   a  loud    and    startling   voice, 
against  all  the  forms  of  man's  injustice  to 
man.    This  was    his   mission  and   his 
glory. 

Dr.  Channing's  great  effort  for  several 
years  was  to  enlist  the  more  favored 
classes  in  the  work  of  elevating  the  less 
favored.  **  But,"  said  he,  one  day,  to  the 
writer  of  this  notice, "  I  have  been  laboring 
under  a  mistake.  I  have  wished  to  make 
the  more  fhvored  classes  the  instruments 
of  reforming  their  less  favored  brethren; 
but  I  have  found  that  the  instruments 
with  which  I  attempted  to  work,  needed 
themselves  to  be  reformed  quite  as 
mach  as  the  classes  which  I  proposed 
they  should  reform-"  In  consequence 
of  this    he    came    at    lencth    to  turn 


his  attention  more   directly  to   the  de* 
pressed  classes  themselves,  and  80ught,.aa 
it  were,  to  find  out  some  means  by  which 
the  slave  could  work  out  his  own  freedom. 
Hence  this  Discourse  on  Self-Culture, — a 
noble  discourse,  full  of  a  truly  Christian 
spirit,  and  of  an  enlarged  benevolence } 
full  also  of  wise  suggestions;  but  it  is 
characterized  by  an  object  common  to  the 
greater  part  of  reformers,  namely,  that  of 
underrating  the  influence  of  external  cur- 
cumstances.in  producing  those  moral  and 
intellectual  evils  they  seek  to  redress. 
You  must  take  the  drunkard  from  the 
gutter,  wash  him,  and  dress  him  up  in 
clean  and  decent  clothes,  before  yon  can 
count  upon  his  forsaking  his  pups,  or  con- 
tinuing to  walk  in  the  paths  of  sobriety. 
So  you  most,  in  general,  bring  the  poor 
and  needy  physical  relief,  before  you  can 
do  more  than  palliate  their  moral  and 
social  evils.    It  is  in  vain  that  you  tell  a 
man  to  be  contented  with  his  lot,  when  he 
sees  it  is  that  which  all  men  despise,  and 
run  away  from  as  fast  as  they  can.    It  is 
in  vain  that  you  call  upon  men  to  be  inde- 
pendent in  their  spirit  and  bearing — to 
maintain  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of 
freemen,  when  they  are  dependent  on  the 
will,  caprice,  or  else  the  ability  of  others 
for  the  very  means  of  subsistence.    Ton 
will  never  make  all  men  free,  independent, 
moral,  till  such  is  your  industrial  rela- 
tions, that  every  man  can  be  sure  always 
of  employment  if  he  wishes  it,  and  that 
by  moderate  labor  he  can  obtain,  not  only 
an  honest  but  an  honorable  living.    Never- 
theless, we  esteem  very  highly  this  Dis- 
course on  Self-Culture,  and  are  glad  to  see 
it  republished,  and  in  a  style  of  great 
neatness  and  beauty. 

Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands, 
By  Mrs.  Sigoubney.  Boston :  James 
Munroe  &  Co.     1842.     16mo.  pp.  368. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  book  for  those 
who  like  the  kind  of  reading  it  contains, 
and  the  publishers  have  done  all  that  we 
could  ask  of  them  to  increase  its  attrac- 
tiveness. The  volume  is  beautifully 
printed  and  done  up,  and  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  finished  style  in  which  our  Boston 
publishers  send  out  their  books. 

Of  Mrs.  Sigoumey's  merits  as  a  poet, 
and  also  as  a  prose  writer,  we  have  not 
now  to  speak  for  the  first  time.  She  is, 
if  we  may  so  say,  one  of  the  established 
reputations  of  the  countr}*,  and  her  name 
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to  a  work  as  author,  is  a  sure  guarantee 
to  the  bookseller  that  its  copies  will  not 
loDg  lie  on  his  shelves.  This  work,  her 
last  publication,  is  written  in  Terse  and 
prose,  and  whether  we  should  call  it  a 
Yolume  of  poetry,  or  of  prose,  we  know 
not.  It  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  versified 
journal  of  her  late  tour  in  England  and 
a  part  of  France — a  sort  of  poetical 
record  of  impressions  and  sentiments 
which  she  experienced  or  judged  it  proper 
to  experience  on  yisiting  certain  distin- 
guished persons  or  places.  It  opens  with 
a  poem  to  the  '<  Land  Bird  at  Sea ;''  which 
is  followed  by  a  poetical  greeting  to 
England  on  approaching  its  coast,  very 
pleasantly  and  even  simply  written,  and 
though  less  interesting  than  the  spirited 
prose  which  follows  it,  quite  readable. 
We  extract  tlie  following,  which,  if  not 
very  complimentary  to  old  Ocean,  is  yet 
what  most  persons  feel,  if  not  what  they 
say,  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  across  it ; 

'*  Would  that  1  tovcd  thee,  Ocean ! 
1  had  heard 
Much  of  thy  praise,  In  story  and  In  Mnf , 
And  oft  by  fancy  lured,  waB  half  prepared 
To  worship  thee     But  tia  a  weary  fife 
To  be  a  clUld  of  thine." 

Mrs.  Sigoumey's  plan  is,  on  approach- 
ing  the  object  of  her  pilgrimage,  to  greet 
it,  him,  or  her — as  it  is  a  place,  a  man 
or  a  woman — ^with  a  poem  or  a  sonnet, 
and  then  to  accompany  it  with  a  plain 
prose  account  of  what  most  interested 
her  mind  or  her  heart.  Her  prose  is 
never  prolix  or  tiresome,  and  we  have 
read  it  with  interest  and  profit.  Of  the 
poetical  part,  we  cannot  say  quite  so 
much.  Fifly-two  poems,  chiefly  descrip- 
tive of  persons,  places,  and  events, 
written  as  one  writes  a  diary,  must  needs 
be  of  unequal  merit,  and  somewhat  more 
than  anybody  can  be  expected  to  read  at 
one  sitting,  and  more  than  anybody  can 
relish  in  one  mood  of  mind,  and  more 
than  any  poet  ought  even  to  give  us  in 
succession.  Those  that  we  have  read, 
we  have  found  superior  to  what  could 
have  been  looked  for  under  the  circum- 
stances; the  versification  is  simple, 
unaffected,  and  easy ;  the  imagery  is  deli- 
cate and  appropriate ;  and  the  thoughts, 
if  not  always  new  or  striking,  if  such  as 
lie  near  at  hand,  they  are,  at  least,  for 
the  most  part,  true,  moral,  and  reKgious ; 
such  as  become  a  good  Christian  woman, 
and  a  republican  wife  and  mother.  In- 
deed, the  moral  and  religious  tone,  the 
free,  simple  republican  spirit  of  the  book, 
constitute  in  onr  eyes  its  principal  chsnns ; 
whoso  reads  it,  will  find  himself  holding 
eommunion  with  one  who  will  qnidcen 
his  finer  and  better  feelings,  and  there- 
fore make  him  a  wiser  and  better  man. 
The  general  influence  of  the  book  will 


be  to  hush  what  is  boisterous  or  tempes- 
tuous in  the  reader ;  to  soothe  his  rough, 
angry  passions,  and  charm  him  into  a 
state  of  quiet,  serene,  unbroken  repose, 
refreshing  to  the  wearied  spirit,  and  from 
which  he  shall  start  into  active  life, 
renewed  and  strengthened. 

The  portion  of  the  book  which  haa 
interested  us  the  most  is  the  account  of 
the  author's  visit  to  Newgate  prison,  and 
of  her  meeting  with  the  noble  and  phi- 
losophic Mrs.  Fry.  Mrs.  Fry  has  proved 
that  none  of  our  race  do  ever  become  so 
abandoned  that  we  need  despair  of  their 
moral  recovery.  The  outcasts  from 
society  are  never  utterly  reprobate — are 
still  human — still  have  human  hearts 
beating  in  their  bosoms;  and  are,  even 
when  most  thoroughly  depraved,  capable 
of  being  made  valuable  members  of 
society,  would  we  but  go  to  them  in  the 
true  spirit  of  humanity  and  Christiaii 
love.  It  is  a  shame  to  us — it  is  a  grave 
satire  on  our  social  state — that  bolts,  and 
bars,  and  dungeon  walls  are  needed  for 
human  beings,  our  brothers  and  our  sis- 
ters, as  if  they  were  wUd  beasts,  safe  0BI7 
in  chains. 

Of  the  poetical  pieces,  none  have 
pleased  us  more  than  the  followiog 
Somet,  a  pure  offering  of  the  heart : 

"TO  MISS  EDGEWORTH. 
"  Tuneftil  and  tender  as  thy  pictured  pag« 

Plows  on  thy  life ;  and  it  is  joy  to  me 
To  hear  thy  welcome  'mid  my  pilgiimafe. 

And  seat  me  by  thy  side,  unchecked  and  free ; 
For  in  my  own  sweet  land  both  youth  and  tire, 

The  williBg  captlTM  of  thy  lore  refined. 
Will  of  thy  features  and  thy  form  Inquire. 

And  lock  the  transcrintln  their  loving  mind  { 
And  merry  children,  who  with  flowing  cheek 

Have  loved  thy  '  Bimpie  Susan,*  many  a  day 
Will  lift  their  earnest  eyes  to  hear  me  speak 

Of  her  who  held  them  oft  times  from  their  play. 
And  closer  press,  as  if  to  share  a  part 

Of  the  pure  joy  thy  smile  enkindled  in  my  heart.'* 

With  this  we  must  take  our  leave  of 
the  volume,  with  many  thanks  to  its 
accomplished  author,  who,  by  her  simple, 
chaste,  and  devout  spirit,  can  exert  none 
but  a  pure  and  purifying  infiuence  on  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  her  native  land. 

Poetry,  A  Satire  pronounced  be/ore  the 
MercatUUe  Library  MiociatiotL,  By 
Pakk  BEKJAMiif .  New  York  :  J.  Win- 
chester, 30  Ann  street.     1842. 

A  capital  thing — in  its  typography 
worthy  of  its  contents,  and  m  the  latter 
well  justifying  to  the  more  deliberate 
judgment  of  perusal  in  print,  the  applause 
that  its  oral  delivery,  with  the  happiest 
elocution,  drew  down  from  the  audience 
which  heard  it  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
in  the  title.  Though  written  <<at  a 
month^s  notice,  and  in  the  midst  of  en- 
gagements which  distracted  the  attention 
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oTthc  anthor/'  and  though  not  entirely 
free  from  the  marks  of  the  rapid  haste  of 
iis  preparation,  it  is  in  general  asadmira- 
hle  Voir  the  keen  and  bright  polish  of  its 
wit,  as  for  the  justness  of  its  criticism  and 
the  wholesomeness  of  its  satire.  This 
▼ein  is  the  undoubted /or^e  of  the  vigorous 
and  sharp-pointed  pen  of  its  accomplished 
author.  Is  there  nothing  else  for  him  to 
taiirixe  in  this  ever-varying  infinity  of 
eaut,  humbug,  yice,  and  nonsense,  by 
which  w^  are  surrounded  and  beset? 
We  strain  several  points  to  make  room  for 
a  part  of  the  quotations  instinctively 
marked  by  our  pencil  for  insertion.  The 
first  is  a  fine  manly  tribute  to  the  noble 
language  of  which  it  is  itself  a  worthy 
specimen : 

■Mfet  let  me  para  tribute  to  the  tongue, 
That  o'er  oar  Infant  aleep  our  mothers  sunf. 
Thoogh  much  decried,  there's  music  In  the  Jar 
Of  our  rou^h.  native  lansaage  ;  sweeter  tu 
TO  ears  accustomed,  than  the  liquid  glide 
Of  GalUc  rl rer  or  Italian  Ude. 
cm,  that  our  ionise  were  Umpid  as  at  first, 
When  from  primeval  founts  it  purely  burst! 
Give  me  th«  Saxon,  bubbling  on  the  ear 
ULe  a  swift  stream,  that  sparkles  cool  and  clear; 
Ihate  roar  Norman  phrases  grand  and  fine, 
That  spoil  the  vigor  while  they  oil  the  line. 
BnqaipedaJian,  and  of  foreign  sound. 
TO^ptanted  logs  that  cumber  English  ground, 
wonls  terse  an.i  simple  best  convey  the  thought, 
"/  G«niiw  prompted  and  by  Wisdom  tiught ; 
AndTnith,  like  perfect  tovellness,  can  boast 
Tobs,  when  imadomed,  adorned  the  most." 

The  other  presents  a  contrast—"  look 
here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this !" — 
whose  moral  is  not  the  less  useful  that  the 
author  leaves  it  to  be  seen  through  the 
transparency  of  his  verse : 

"  The  common  objects  in  our  p^ths  supply 

Shapes  that  are  charming  to  the  poet's  eye. 

Pictures,  as  soft  as  ever  Ouldo  drew, 

B«  finds  reflected  in  a  drop  of  dew, 

And  colors,  mingled  with  aTlUan's  skill, 

On  a  flower's  leaf  he  traces  at  his  will. 

The  golden  InMct,  from  a  worm  that  springs. 

And  upward  soars  on  frail  but  brilliant  wings ; 

T^peof  the  soul  appears,  released  from  earth. 

To  sport  and  revel  in  a  heavenly  birth. 

Such  happy  fancies  can  the  poet  find  ; 

They  are  the  light  and  solace  of  his  mind ; 

They  yield  him  Inward  peace,  when  outward  life 

Is  one  lonif  scone  of  turbulence  and  strife. 

When  friends  grow  cold  and  fortune's  favors  fall, 

Imasination  spreads  her  airy  sail ; 

Her  barque  floats  freely  over  cloud  and  mist 

To  purer  climes,  by  milder  sunbeams  kissed. 

Percb'd  in  a  garret,  nearer  to  the  skies 

Than  less  aspiring  mortals  choose  ti«  rise, 

He  longs  for  wtn^i  to  cleave  the  blue  profound, 

Like  8helley*s  lark,  aspumer  of  the  ground. 

Be  spends  his  hours,  with  little  else  to  spend, 

As  If  each  six  months  brought  its  dividend, 

Honest  and  poor,  the  little  that  he  gains 

tepplies  him  needful  books  and  life  sustains ; 

And  firee  from  debt,  in  independent  state, 

He  feels  no  envy  of  the  rich  and  greau 

Hlf  mind,  exalted  by  its  lofty  aim. 

With  grief  may  be  familiar  not  with  shame ; 

m,  shnnning  vice,  he  runs  his  mild  career. 

And  looks  to  Heaven  for  bUss  denied  1dm  here. 

Contrsstthis  portrait,  not  In  fond  conceit 
Bketch'd  from  a  model  long  since  obsolete, 
With  one  I  might,  but  will  not,  dare  not  draw, 
Beeaose  i  rev'rence  wealth  and  fear  the  law. 
Ho  boy  e'er  cased  with  mora  entire  roepect 
On  martial  hero  In  his  trappings  deck'd, 
Tban  I  on  men  by  mighty  Mammon  made 
llM  sons  of  traflVc  ania  the  f  laves  of  trade. 


What  can  be  nobler  than  oar  lives  to  give 

To  gain  the  very  means  whereby  we  live; 

To  rise  at  morning  and  fbrget  to  pray, 

Intent  upon  the  business  of  the  day ; 

The  day  concluded,  to  retire  to  rest 

And  dream  what  stocks,  what  markets  are  the  beat ! 

What  can  be  worthier  of  immortal  man 

Than  these  grand  maxims :  get  whate'er  you  can. 

Keep  all  you  get,  be  careftil  how  you  spend. 

Know  well  your  customers,  and  never  lend ! 

So  shall  the  world  upon  its  axle  roll. 

And  every  turn  bring  comfort  to  your  soul  i 

So  shall  your  bank  account  be  figured  wide. 

And  every  figure  onthe  proper  side : 

So  shall  your  wife  in  coach  and  Cashmere  shawl 

Drive  down  Broadway,  the  wonderment  of  all: 

Se  shall  your  son,  returned  from  foreign  tour, 

Hirsuteiy  horrid,  fright  the  gaping  boor : 

SoshaU  your  daughter  come  from  boarding  school, 

In  all,  but  French  and  flattery,  a  fool : 

So  shall  you  smile  wUh  ill  concealed  disdain 

On  old,  poor  friends,  whose  presence  causes  pain : 

So  shall  you,  every  Sunday  in  your  pew, 

DevouUy  curse  Turk,  Infldel  and  Jew : 

So  shall  you  live,  without  a  grief  or  care. 

And  die  and  £0—1  need  not  mention  where." 

Tht  Hiiiory  of  the  Loco-Foco  or  Equal 
RighU  Party,  its  Mowmentsy  Convene 
tiona  and  Proceedingiy  vnth  short  Charac^ 
teristic  Sketches  of  its  Prominent  Men. 
By  F.  Btrdsall.  New  York:  pub. 
lished  by  Clement  &.  Packard,  180 
Pearl  street.    1842.     l2mo.  pp.  192. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  en- 
titled  to  say  of  the  events  of  which  he 
now  appears  as  the  historian — 

"  All  which  1  saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was.**  . 

Mr.  Byrdsall  was  in  the  movement  of 
the  Loco-Foco  party  revolution  in  the 
city  of  New  York  from  its  outset,  and 
the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  "  Equal 
Rights  Party,"  its  own  proper  name, 
during  nearly  all  the  time  of  its  inde- 
pendent existence.  It  embodies  a  great 
deal  of  minute  detail  of  information 
which  no  other  individual  probably  could 
have  furnished,  and  which  will  be  found 
of  more  than  a  mere  local  and  temporai7 
party  interest.  To  the  New  York  poli- 
tician it  is  a  book  scarcely  needing  a 
recommendation.  Whatever  allowances 
may  perhaps  have  to  be  made  for  the 
individual  feelings,  and  sometimes  preju- 
dices of  the  writer,  in  his  sketches  of  the 
characters  of  the  various  persons  who 
figure  more  or  less  conspicuously  on  his 
pages,  they  are  always  honest,  and — so 
far  as  we  have  read — possess  the  means 
of  verification — in  the  main  correct  and 
just.  "  By  such  estimable  men,"  says  Mr. 
Byrdsall,  «  as  Moses  Jaques,  Pascal  B. 
Smith,  James  L.  Stratton,  John  M. 
Ferrier,  A.  D.  Wilson,  Robert  Townsend, 
Jr.,  John  Hecker,  and  many  others  de- 
scribed in  these  pages,  was  the  Equal 
Rights  Party  encouraged  to  have  a  deeper 
love  for  Christian  Democratic  principles, 
to  seek  more  knowledge  of  them,  and  to 
find  a  more  abiding  faith  in  them."  Mr. 
Byrdsall  does  not  seem  to  aim  to  go  very 
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deeply  into  either  the  philosophy  or  the 
poetry  of  the  movement  of  which  he 
writes ;  but  he  does  what  we  like  better, 
and  what  will  be  much  more  useful,  in 
giving  us  facts,  names,  dates  and  docu- 
ments in  abundance  and  detail,  with  a 
general  liveliness  of  style,  not  deficient  in 
force  and  energj',  though  of  no  high 
degree  of  elegance.  The  following  nar- 
rative of  the  memorable  meeting  which 
gave  rise  to  the  nickname  since  so  widely 
spread,  and  so  gloriously  raised  on  high, 
we  quote  both  as  a  favorable  specimen, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  historical  interest 
of  the  occasion: 

'*The  memorable  20th  of  October,  1835,  was 
drawing  near,  yet  the  encampment  of  the  two 
democracies,  that  of  monopoly,  and  that  of  Equal 
Rights,  appeared  to  be  undisturbed,  fiut  where 
was  he,  toe  fearless  knif  ht-errant  of  humanity  ? 
Where  was  William  Leggett,  the  herald  of 
truth !  He  had  been  beset  on  all  sides,  until  the 
overtasked  man  was  exhausted  by  superhuman 
exertion,  and  he  lay  prostrate  on  the  bed  of  dis- 
ease.  The  Evening  Post  was  bereft  of  the 
mighty  spirit  which  gave  it  power  over  roen*8 
minds,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  was  standing 
still  in  the  political  world.  So  deep  and  intense 
wae  the  interest  felt  by  the  friends  of  Equal 
Rights  in  behalf  of  the  champion  of  the  cause, 
that  it  threw  an  aspect  of  solemnity  over  their 
councils,  which  pertiaps  induced  more  caution  in 
their  preparations,  and  the  more  necessity  for 
reliance  on  themselves  in  the  approaching  con- 
test. Even  the  scheme  of  eoing  to  the  county 
meeting  at  Tammany  Hall  with  Loco  Foco 
matches,  and  candles,  which  in  other  circum- 
stances would  have  excited  merriment,  was 
resolved  on  in  serious  earnestness  of  mind  and 
somewhat  of  solemn  mystery. 

'*  At  length  the  evening  of  the  99th  October  is 
come,  on  which  the  Democratic  Repubhcan 
Electora  of  the  city  of  New  York  are  to  assem- 
ble  in  Tammany  Hall,  to  decide  on  the  nomina- 
tion  of  their  agents,  into  whose  hands  they  have 
foolishly  confided  their  political  right  of  con- 
science,  as  regards  the  right  of  suffrage.  There 
le  a  dense  Uirong  collecting  in  front  of  the  hall, 
and  the  leading  passage  and  great  stairway  to 
the  large  room,  is  crowded  to  a  perfect  jam,  as  if 
human  beings  were  wedged  together  and  bound 
fast.  Already  those  at  the  head  of  the  staire, 
hear  the  tramp  of  pereons  in  the  room.  How 
comes  thati  Know  you  not,  questioner,  that 
there  are  back  stairs,  and  that  up  those  back 
staire  the  caucnssed  officere  with  the  caucussed 
proceeding,  (for  the  democracy  must  not  be 
loft  to  do  Its  duty  to  itself),  have  ascended  into 
the  room  ?  But  in  order  that  you  may  have  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  doing  business 
under  the  regime  of  the  time-honored  usages  in 
times  gone  by,  the  following  is  quoted  from  a 
sagacious  politician  ;— *  On  every  political  occa- 
sion, a  caucus  composed  of  the  "oldest  and 
mse§t"  is  convened  in  anticipation  of  any  an- 
nouncement to  the  people.  These  obliging 
and  immaculate  sages,  with  the  roost  pater- 
nal and  disinterested  motives,  consult  and 
exchange  opinions  with  eadi  other  on  the  course 
necessary  to  be  pursued  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  Once  decided  upon,  the  wires  are  put  in 
motion.  If  In  New  York,  the  Tammany  Society, 
a  secret  and  select  one  bv  the  by,  commences  its 
operations ;  the  Ward  leaden  have  a  private 
interview,  and  decide  upon  the  chairman,  the 
secretary  and  the  retiring  committee ;  the  ofBce- 
holdere  receive  their  instructions  to  be  present 
with  their  dependents,  and  a  call  is  finally  pub- 
lished for  the  Independent  Democratic  Republi- 
can electors  to  meet  and  transact  the  business. 


On  the  allotted  evening  the  people  assemble ; 
the  trained  troops,  punctual  to  the  minute,  nomi- 
nate and  elect  the  officers  ;  the  trained  chairman 
cannot  hear  any  names  but  those  of  the  tnrimd 
committee ;  who  in  turn  make  a  traiaed  je- 
port :  the  trained  secretary  is  ordered  to  publish 
the  tramed  proceedings  in  the  oflicial  trained 
newspapen,  and  the  untratned  people  are  then 
permitted  to  go  home.* 

"  So  much  for  the  Ward  meetings ;  we  shall 
quote  from  the  same  author  on  county  meetings  : 
'  Everything  behig  arranged,  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple are  again  called  i^wn  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  acts  of  their  nominating  (appointing)  com- 
mittee. At  the  hour  named,  the  doora  of  the 
great  room  are  opened  from  the  inside,  to  the 
congregated  hundreds  on  the  outside ;— when 
lo !  the  actora  by  some  secret  passage  are  alrea- 
dy on  the  stage  and  perfect  in  their  parts.  Order 
being  partially  obtained,  the  tickets  are  read,  the 
Tote  la  taken  and  declared  in  the  affirmative ; 
the  farce  is  over,  the  meeting  is  a^ioumed,  and 
the  **  regular  ticket"  is  announced  next  day  to 
those  who  always  submit  to  the  majority,  and 
never  vote  any  other.' 

**  The  clock  hasiust  ttmck  seven,  and  the  doon 
of  Tammany 'half  are  opening  for  the  democracy. 
What  a  mass  of  human  beings  rush  forward  into 
the  room !  Yet  they  are  late,  for  George  2). 
Strongt  who  came  up  the  back  stairs,  has  already 
nominated  haae  L.  Varian^  who  also  ascended 
the  same  way,  for  the  chair,  and  the  latter  is 
hastening  towards  it  before  the  question  is  heard 
by  a  fifth  part  of  ttie  crowd.  Joel  Curtis  is  nom- 
inated as  the  room  is  filling  up,  and  the  loud 
*  aye'  of  Uie  Equal  Rights  Democracy  calls  him 
to  the  chair.  The  honest  workingman  approach- 
es it,  and  now  begins  the  contest  between 
monopoly  and  its  opponents.  There  is  a  struggle 
of  gladiatora  on  the  platform  around  the  chair ; — 
the  loudest  vociferations  are  heard,  and  Tarn* 
many  trembles  with  mtestine  war.  The  contest 
at  length  becomes  more  furious ;  men  are  strug- 
gling with  each  other  as  if  for  empire,  while  the 
multitude  in  the  body  of  the  room  are  like  ttie 
waves  of  a  tempestuous  ssa.  But  who  is  he, 
that  roan  of  slender  form  and  youthful  appear- 
ance, the  foremost  in  the  struggle  ?  Equal 
Rights  men,  your  chief  should  be  a  man  of 
stalwart  frame ;  but  there  is  hope,  for  your  cause 
is  good,  and  the  indomitable  spirit  of  eouality  is 
in  that  slender  man.  '  Cheera  for  Ming !' — 
What !  ts  that  the  office-holder  ?  He  who  is 
always  up  with  every  rising  of  the  people  T  Ha 
openly  dares  the  majesty  of  monopoly,  even  in 
its  temple ;— A«  disregards  the  tenure  of  his 
office,  for  the  elevating  principle  of  Et^uality  of 
Righte— the  honest  war-cry  or  *  opposition  to  all 
monopolies'  has  aroused  Mte  democratic  enthu* 
siasm  of  his  heart,  and  he  counts  not  the  cost. 
It  is  so ! — he  is  unconsciously,  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  time  bein^,  the  natural  hero  of  humanity, 
striving  with  all  his  energy  of  character  to  place 
Joel  Curtis  in  the  chair,  as  the  representative  of 
the  masses.  Unquestionably  it  is  a  contest  for 
empire  between  roan  and  monopoly. 

"  Behold !  a  broad  banner  is  spread  before  the 
eyes  of  the  vast  assemblage,  and  all  can  read  its 
inscription:  ^Joei  CurtiSf  the  Anti-Monopolist 
chatrman* 

"  The  efforts  of  Isaac  L.  Varian  and  the  mono- 
poly democracy  are  futile  to  (rfitain  order,  or  to 
read  their  ticket  of  nominations  so  as  to  be  heard, 
or  any  decision  had  thereon.  They  are  struck 
with  amazement  at  the  sight  of  another  banner 
with  the  inscription,  '  Anti'McnopoKst  Demoerato 
are  *  opposed  to  Gideon  Lee^  Ringgold^  West,  and 
Conner:^  and  another  with  *  We  go  ell  gold  but 
Ringgold.*    What  a  desecration  ofthe  usagea  ! 

**  But  behold— there  is  the  broadest  banner  of 
all,  and  it  is  greeted  with  cheera.  It  is  the  whole 
ofthe  anti-monopoly  ticket  for  Conness  and  the 
Legislature,  so  that  all  can  see  and  read  where 
none  can  distinctly  hear.  The  shouts  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Democracy  are  still  more  deafen- 
ing.   Bat  heartfelt  cheers  are  given  to  that  ban- 
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ner  which  daduvs  for  Lenett ;  *  The  Timet 
■umC  dkoMge  ere  we  deeeri  wr  i*<>#(.* 

**  The  Btrugifle  is  drawing  towards  «  cloaii. 
Isaac  L.  Vanan  b^lievas  the  evidence  presented 
to  his  senaea,  and  in  attempting  to  leave  the 
chair,  to  which  he  is  forcibly  held  down  by  George 
D.  Strong  and  a  member  of  the  Common  Council 
aince  dead,  he  ezdaims,  *  Let  me  get  out,  gentle- 
metu  we  are  in  the  minority  hero !'  They  held 
him  £aat ; — but  there  \  the  chair  is  upset,  and 
Isaac  L.  Varian  is  thrown  from  it.  Instantly  Joel 
Curtis,  the  true-hearted  workingman  is  in  it, 
both  by  right  and  fact,  while  two  banners  speak 
to  tha  Democracy, '  Don't  adjonm'—*  Sustain  the 
chair.'  There  is  clapping  of  hands  and  trium- 
phant cheers.    What  can  the  discomfited  do  ? 

**•  They  have  done  it.  When  they  got  down 
stairs  they  tamed  off  the  gas.  It  is  half-past 
seven,  and  the  darkness  of  midnight  is  in  Tam- 
many Hail.  Nothing  but  the  demon  spirit  of 
monopoly,  in  its  war  upon  humanity,  could  have 
been  wicked  enough  to  involve  such  an  excited 
thronjr  in  total  darkness. 

*«  *  Ui  there  be  light,  md  there  is  Ught  P  A 
host  of  fire-fly  lights  are  in  the  room— loco-foco 
matches  are  ignited,  candles  are  lit,  and  they  are 
held  up  by  living  and  breathing  chandeliers.  It  is 
a  glorious  Illumination!  There  are  loud  and 
long  piaudits  and  huzzas,  such  as  Tammany 
never  before  echoed  from  its  foundations. 
Reader,  if  this  were  not  a  victory  over  Monopoly, 
a  blow,  at  least,  was  struck  upon  the  hydra- 
headed  monster,  from  which  it  never  recovered." 


The  Stasons.  By  James  Thomson  ;  Gems 
from  American  Poets  I,  A  Collection  of 
the  Promises  of  Scripture,  under  their 
proper  heads,  4pc.  By  Samuel  Clarke, 
D.D.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

These  pretty  little  18mo.  volumes  are 
the  commencemerit  of  a  series  which  the 
same  publishers  have  in  progress,  entitled 
Appleton's  Miniature  Classical  Library, 
comprising  chiefly  works  and  selections 
whose  sterling  merit  is  attested  by  their 
wide  and  long  established  popularity. 
The  Gems  from  American  Poets  appear 
to  be  in  general  tastefully  selected.  Of 
Br.  Clarke's  "  Promises,"  a  book  of 
which  the  circulation  has  been  probably 
•econd  to  no  other  of  the  various  manuals 
of  devotion  that  have  been  prepared  by 
many  a  pious  hand,  we  are  induced'  to 
quote  the  following  from  the  recommenda- 
tion to  the  original  edition,  by  Dr.  Watts, 
in  1750 :  «  The  materials  which  are  col- 
lected here  are  all  divine,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  them  is  elegant  and  regular;  so 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  something 
suited  to  the  frame  of  our  souls,  or  our 
present  wants,  npon  every  occasion.  .  . 
Those  who  have  little  leisure  for  reading, 
may  find  their  account  in  keeping  this 
book  always  near  them,  iand  with  the 
glance  of  an  eye  they  may  take  in  the 
riches  of  grace  and  glory,  and  derive 
many  a  sweet  refreshment  from  hence, 
amidst  their  labors  and  travels  through 
this  wilderness.  It  is  of  excellent  use  to 
lie  on  the  table  in  a  chamber  of  illness, 
and  now  and  then  to  take  a  sip  of  the 


river  of  life,  which  runs  through  it  in  a 
|housand  little  rills  of  peace  and  joy." 

Historical  Tales  and  lUusfratums.  By 
Agnes  Strickland,  authoress  of  "  The 
Rival  Crusoes,"  &c.,  &c.  With  En- 
gravings. 12mo.  pp.  276.  Boston : 
Munroe  &  Francis,  J:  H.  Francis,  128 
Washington  street,  Boston.  New  York : 
C.  S.  Francis. 

It  IS  needless  to  add  to  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  name  of  the 
authoress  of  this  entertaining  little  vol- 
ume. Combining  the  instruction  of  history 
with  the  pleasure  of  amusing  story-teUing, 
it  is  a  sort  of  juvenile  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  historical  romance.  Well 
conceived,  well  executed,  well  printed,  it 
will  also  be  very  toe/come  to  the  class  of 
readers  for  whom  it  is  destined. 

Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights*  Enter- 
tavnments,  as  related  by  a  Mother  for  the 
amusement  of  her  children.  With  Forty 
Engra/oings  by  BuTLER,/rom  designs  by 
J.  Gilbert.  Third  Edition.  New 
York:  J.  &H.  G.  Langley,  57  Chat- 
ham  street.  1843. 

Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Foresters.  By 
Stephen  Percy,  author  of  "  Tales  of 
the  Kings  of  England."  With  ten  finely 
colored  plates.  Fourth  Edition,  im- 
proved. New  York :  J.  &  H.  G. 
Langley,  57  Chatham  street.    1843. 

The  popularity  of  these  really  very 
pretty  perennials,  calling  forth  repeated 
editions,  is  not  likely  to  diminish  at  the 
present  season,  when  they  will  be  found 
among  the  most  appropriate  presents  of 
this  kind  which  the  crowded  tables  of  the 
bookstores  present. 


The  Young  Islanders,  a  Tale  of  the  Ltut 

Century.  By  Jefferys  Taylor.    12mo. 

pp.  306.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 

Co.,  200  Broadway. 
Work  and  Wages,  a  Tale,     By  Mary 

HowiTT.    12mo.  pp.  178.    Same. 

The  first  of  these  little  volumes  is  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  sort  of  story,  of  a 
company  of  lads  cast  away  on  a  desert 
island,  Ulustrated  by  pretty  wood  cuts — 
a  never  failing  source  of  interest  to  that 
class  of  readers  for  which  it  is  designed. 
The  other  is  another  number  of  the 
publishers'  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  Peo- 
ple and  their  children" — a  continuation 
of  Mary  Howitt's  former  story  of  «  Lit- 
tle Coin,  Much  5if?r^"by\^oogLe 
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LxTERART  Curiosity. — One  of  the  small- 
est specimens  of  bibliography  ever  at- 
tempted is  the  forthcoming  miniature 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  the  type  of 
which  is  half  the  size  of  diamond,  the 
smallest  in  use — so  minute,  indeed,  as 
to  render  the  aid  of  a  glass  indispens- 
able. This,  which  will  not  exceed  in 
size  the  dimensions  of  the  present  para- 
graph, inverted,  will  cost  between  two 
and  three  thousand  dollars,  the  entire 
fount  of  type  being  cast  expressly  for 
the  work,  independent  of  the  other  ex- 
penses incident  to  so  novel  and  difficult 
a  fabrication.  W.  H.  Colyer,  of  this 
city  (the  publisher)  will,  doubtless,  re- 
ceive the  thanks  of  the  curious,  and 
reap  a  rich  harvest  from  his  gnat  en- 
terprise. 

Scotsmen  in  the  Revolution. — ^The 
prospectus  of  a  new  and  interesting 
work  on  the  times  of  seventy-six  has 
just  been  issued  by  H.  Montgomery, 
Adam  Ramage,  J.  K.  Mitchell,  and 
£.  B.  Inghram,  a  Committee  of  the  St. 
Andrews'  Society  of  Philadelphia,  en- 
titled <<  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the 
Scotsmen,  who  by  their  Civil  or  Mili- 
tary Services,  assisted  in  achieving  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States." 
It  will  contain  the  memoirs  of  Doctors 
Wilson  and  Witherspoon  (signers  of 
the  Declaration),  and  of  Paul  Jones, 
Generals  Lord  Stirling,  Mcintosh, Mer- 
cer, and  St.  Clair,  Colonels  Macpher- 
son,  McLane,  Lenox,  &c.,  and  be  issued 
at  cost  to  the  Society--$l,  or  there- 
abouts. A  copy  of  the  prospectus  may 
be  seen  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
City  Hall,  where  Wm.  Lyon  Macken- 
zie, the  Actuary,  will  receive  the  names 
of  persons  who  wish  to  become  sub- 
scribers, and  forward  them  to  the  pub- 
lisher at  Philadelphia. 

New  editions  are  now  ready  of  those  po- 
pular juveniles,  "  Robin  Hood  and  his 
Merry  Foresters,"  with  eight  brilliantly 
colored  plates,  and  "  TaJes  from  the 
Arabian  Nighte,"  adapted  for  the  use 
of  children,  and  embellished  with  about 
forty  beautiful  wood-cuts.  Both  these 
works  seem  to  possess  a  kind  of  peren- 
nial freshness  and  novelty,  and  we 
doubt  whether  anything  in  the  way  of 
Gift  Books  for  the  holidays  can  vie  with 
their  lasting  attractions. 

J.  S.  Redfield  announces  a  translation  of 


the  celebrated  ''  Clinical  Lectures  on 
Surgery"  of  Lisfranc  by  A.  Sidney 
Doane,  A.M.,  M.D.  The  same  gentle- 
man is  also  engaged  in  the  translation 
of  a  new  French  production,  by  Reg- 
nauli,  of  great  interest,  "  The  Criminal 
History  of  the  English  (Tovemment 
from  the  Massacre  of  the  Irish  to  the 
Poisoning  of  the  Chinese." 

The  following  are  among  the  new  Christ- 
mas Gift-Books  published  by  that  well- 
known  caterer  for  literary  taste,  Mr. 
Samuel  Colman,  of  this  city,—- all  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  great  beauty 
of  embellishment  and  internal  excel- 
lence : — "  Thub'a,"  a  poem,  by  Dr.  J. 
C.  Palmer,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Splen- 
didly embellished  with  a  series  of  twelve 
highly  finished  engravings,  and  ele- 
gantly bound.  The  literary  merits  of 
this  new  production  are,  we  are  in- 
formed, of  no  mean  order,  and  the  no- 
velty of  the  subject,-— comprising  the 
only  recorded  account  of  the  exploring 
expedition  of  the  "  Peacock "  to  the 
South  Seas,  wDl  doubtless  constitute  a 
work  of  peculiar  attraction,  especially 
during  the  ensuing  holidays.  The  new 
juveniles,  which  form  an  elegant  little 
series,  and  at  very  low  prices,  are  en- 
tiUed  «  Arthur's  Story-Book  for  1843," 
«  Little  Gift,"  « Useful  Stories," 
"Poems  for  Little  Folks,"  "Little 
Keepsake,"  and  the  new  issue  for  1843 
of  the  "  Ladies'  Annual  Register." 

"The  Dawnings  of  Genius,"  by  Miss 
Pratt,  and  "  Adventures  of  Captain 
Jno.  Smith,"  are  now^  ready,  forming 
part  of  Appleton's  Series  of  Juveniles, 
entitled  a  "  Library  for  my  Young 
Countrymen  " — also  Mary  Howitt's 
new  and  very  interesting  tale,  called 
"Work  and  Wages"— "The  Young 
Islanders,"  with  beautiful  cuts,  a  story 
of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  school :  and 
new  numbers  of  "  Handy  Andy  "  by 
the  laughter-loving  Lover,  and  "  Hector 
O'Halloran."  They  announce  as  in 
the  press,  "  The  Minister's  Family,*' 
by  Mrs.  Ellis;  " Masterman  Ready," 
by  Marryatt,  concluding  part;  "Life 
of  Hernan  Cortez,"  by  the  author  of 
"  Life  of  Henry  Hudson;"  "  Parochial 
Sermons,"  by  John  Henry  Newman, 
B.D.,  to  form  two  vols.  8vo.,  hy  tub' 
acription;  and  the  complete  Poetical 
Works  of  Milton  and  Scott,  uniform 
with  Cowper  and  Bums. 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  has  jnst  ar- 
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riTed  at  completion,  and  we  anderttand 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to 
commence  its  re-issae  immediately  in 
five  monthly  parts,  at  one  dollar  each, — 
a  good  expedient  in  these  very  thrifty 
times. 

A  new  literary  enterprise  is  about  to  be 
commenced  by  R.  Sears,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  dififusion  of  Popular  In- 
formation on  General  Knowledge,  to  be 
called  *«  Sears'  FamUy  Magazine,''  We 
wish  all  success  to  this  deserving  en- 
deavor in  behalf  of  popular  instruction, 
and  as  we  hear  it  is  to  be  profusely 
embellished,  and  to  include  amon^t  its 
contents  the  quintescence  of  aU  the  valu- 
able contributions  of  the  London 
<<  Penmy  Magazine^"  Chambers'  «  Ed- 
tabwrgh  Journal^'  and  other  admirable 
works  of  their  class,  we  cannot  doubt 
bat  that  it  will  successfully  compete 
with  these  in  point  of  intrinsic  value. 

Donigan's  new  Series  of  beautiful  Juve- 
niles, edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale, 
jnst  completed,  form  two  very  attractive 
volumes.  We  understand  these  excel- 
lent little  wwks  for  children  have  al- 
ready become  highly  popular;  indeed 
the  endorsement  of  the  well-known  edi- 
tor offers  so  strong  a  guarantee  for  their 
internal  excellence,  while  their  brilliant- 
ly colored  embellishments  add  so  essen- 
tially to  their  exterior  attractions,  that 
the  public  would  be  at  fault  were  the 
result  otherwise. 

Carey  ^  Hart  announce  the  follow- 
ing: Tom  Burke  of  *<  Ours,"  by 
Charles  Lever,  author  of  ^^  Charles 
(yUaUtyy"  &C.  '<  The  Miscellaneous 
Writings  of  James  Stephens,"  <<  Noctes 
Ambrosianse,"  by  Professor  Wilson. 
Also,  Johnson's  Fanner's  Encyclopedia 
and  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs,  in 
monthly  numbers. 

The  foregoing  comprise  the  leading  items 
of  the  current  literary  intelligence  of 
the  day.  The  causes  of  this  great  ste- 
rility, if  we  except  perhaps  the  discou- 
raging inftuence  upon  the  bookselling 
business  of  the  recent  revolutionizing 
of  the  press  by  the  mammoth  extras,  is 
to  be  attribute  to  the  pecuniary  press- 
ure of  the  times,  so  unfriendly  to  every 
species  of  literary  enterprise. 

We  observe  the  Irving  CiraUaiing  Li- 
hraryj  in  Nassau  street,  which  contains 
about  22,000  volumes  of  valuable  and 
scarce  works  in  the  several  departments 
of  Literature,  is  again  under  the  con- 
trol of  Mr.  G.  F.  H.  Youngs,  who 
has  now  ready  a  new  Catalogue  of  the 
Library,  which  may  be  obtained  on 
application. 


Among  the  literary  announcements  in 
England  for  the  month,  we  observe 
the  following: — 

A  monthly  issue  of  a  new  biographical 
work,  entitled  «  Bartlett's  National  Bi- 
ography ; "  (Part  Ist  now  ready),  being 
the  Life  of  Lord  Nelson.  In  this  series 
it  is  intended  to  publish,  in  a  cheap  and 
popular  form,  the  Lives  of  Celebrated 
Men,  who  have,  by  their  talents  or 
virtues,  gained  honor  to  themselves, 
and  whose  renown  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered the  pride  and  glory  of  their 
country.  The  following  Lives  (by 
able  writers)  are  already  in  the  press : — 
William  Pitt,  Lord  Bacon,  William 
Pcnn,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlboro'. 

An  abridged  edition  of  the  Life  of  the 
late  William  Wilberforee,  Esq.,  by  his 
Sons,  in  a  single  foolscap  volume. 

•*  Judah's  Lion."  A  Tale,  by  Charlotte 
Elizabeth.     Also— 

The  Lectures  delivered  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  when  Divinity  Lec- 
turer at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on 
Tradition,  appear  in  the  course  of  De- 
cember. 

**  The  Law  of  Nisi  Prius,"  Evidence  in 
Civil  Actions,  Arbitration,  and  Awards ; 
with  an  Appendix  of  the  New  Rules, 
the  Statutes  of  Set-off^  Interpleader,  and 
Limitation,  and  the  Decisions  thereon. 
By  Archibald  John  Stephens,  Barrister- 
at-Iaw.  3  vols,  royal  8vo.,  containing 
nearly  three  thousand  pages. 

"The  Neighbors,"  a  Story  of  Every-day 
Life.  By  Frederika  Bremer.  Truisla- 
ted  by  Mary  Howitt. 

The  following  works  on  Theology,  are 
also  in  preparation  for  the  press,  and 
will  speedily  appear  :-^ 

«  A  Library  of  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Catho- 
lic Church,"  anterior  to  the  division 
of  the  east  and  west.  Translated  by 
Members  of  the  English  Church.  Vol. 
9.— S.  Chrysostom  on  the  Statutes.  Vol. 
10.— Tertullian.  Vol.  1. 

« The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  M.  L'- 
Abbd  Fleury,"  from  the  Second  Ecu- 
menical  Council  to  the  end  of  the 
Fourth  Century.  Translated,  with 
Notes,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Miracles  of 
the  Period,  by  John  Henry  Newman, 
B.D^  FeUow  of  Oriel  CoUege. 

<<ThelVne  Catholic  Churchman,  in  his 
life  and  in  his  Death."  The  Sermons 
and  Poetical  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Davis  Winslow,  A.M.,  Assistant 
to  the  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Burlington,  New  Jersey.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  the  Sermon  preached  on  the 
Sunday  after  his  decease,  with  Notes 
and    Additional  Memoranda,  by  the 
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Right  Rev.  Geon^e  Washingfton  Doane, 
D.D.,L.L.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
and  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church. 

**  Analecta  Christiana,"  Select  Portions  of 
the  Greek  Fathers.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
Marriott,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  Col- 
Jes^.  8vo. 

**  Epificopalia : "  or  Letters  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Father  in  God  Henry 
Compton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese,  1679  to 
1685.  A  new  Edition,  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  by  Sidney  W.  Cornish, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  Ottery  St.  Mary.     ISmo. 

**  The  Greek  Devotions  of  Bishop  An- 
drews," selected  and  arranged.   8vo. 

«*  The  Golden  Grove,"  or  a  Guide  to  De- 
votion ;'  with  a  Guide  to  the  Penitent, 
and  Festival  Hymns.  By  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, D.D.,  sometime  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor.   Small  8vo. 

«  The  Waldenses,  or  the  Fall  of  Rora : " 
.  A  Lyrical  Sketch,  with  other  Poems. 
By  Aubrey  De  Vere. 

«« Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Rev. 
Peter  Roe,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Odogh, 
and  Minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Kilkenny : " 
with  copious  Extracts  from  his  Corres- 
pondence, Diaries,  and  other  Remains. 

.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Madden,  A.M., 
Prebendary  of  Blackrath,  and  Dean's 
Vicar-choral  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny;  Author  of 
"  Letters  on  the  Nature  and  Time  of 
the  Second  Advent."    1  vol.  8vo. 

«  Report  on  the  Chief  Results  obtained 
by  the  Use  of  the  Microscope,  in  the 
Study  of  Human  Anatomy  wad  Phy- 
siology." By  James  Paget,  Demon- 
strator of  Morbid  Anatomy,  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  ^Reprinted, 
with  additions,  from  the  <<  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review.")  8vo.  Also, 

*'  £asy  Lessons  for  Translating  English 
into  French :  in  a  Series  of  Free  Exer- 
cises on  Subjects  both  Instructive  and 
Entertaining,  mostly  extracted  from 
French  Classic  Authors."  By  Charles 
Grerard,  Eleve  de  I'Ecole  Polylechnique, 
and  Professor  of  the  French  Language. 

Also  in  the  press,  •*  The  Life  and  Times  of 
John  Reuchlin,"  the  father  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformation,  collected  from  origi- 
nal sources,  by  Francis  Barham ;  and 
"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo  Savo- 
narola," with  some  account  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Italy  during  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  A  curious  antiquarian  work 
on  Islington,  by  Thomas  E.  Tomlins,  is 
announced,  under  the  name  of  "  Iseldon 
Rediviva;"  and  a  work  on  <<  English 


Patents,"  being  a  Register  of  all  those 
granted  for  inventions  in  the  arts,  ma- 
nufactures, &c.,  during  the  year  1841. 

A  new  periodical  has  just  been  com- 
menced, beautifully  illustrated,  entitled, 
«  The  London  Library,"  Part  I. 

The  popular  author  of  «  Charles  O'Mal- 
ley"  announces  a  novel  to  be  called, 
«The  Loiterings  of  Captain  O'Leary," 
the  first  portion  of  which  is  to  appear 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine. 

The  author  of  "  The  Lollards"  has  in  pro-^ 
gress  a  new  work  of  historic  value,  to 
be  entitled,  "The  Life  aAd  Times  of  the 
good  Lord  Cobham,"  including  sketches 
of  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

Prof.  Macgillivray  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication  <*  A  Description  of  the  Mol- 
lusca  of  some  of  the  districts  of  the 
North  of  Scotland." 

Something  New  in  Literature!  «The 
Unknown:"  a  Weekly  Miscellany  of 
Instruction  and  Amusement.  Written 
and  conducted  exclusively  by  self-edu- 
cated Men  and  Women.  The  first 
number  contains — Our  Opening  Ad- 
dress :  The  Pop  Shop,  or  Doings  at  my 
Uncle's;  by  a  London  Pawnbroker's 
Apprentice :  An  Account  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Institutions  of  the  Moon- 
ites ;  written  by  the  Man  in  the  Moon : 
&.C.  &c.    With  cuts.    Price  one  penny. 

Mrs.  Slrutt,  also,  the  authoress  of  "  Six 
Weeks  on  the  Loire,"  has  in  the  press 
*'A  Domestic  Residence  in  Switzer- 
land"—and  Mr.  A.  J.  Strult,  «  A  Pe- 
destrian Tour  through  Calabria  and 
Sicily." 

In  a  handsome  quarto  volume,  with  104 
colored  plates,  28s.  cloth,  *<  The  Beauty 
of  the  Heavens ;"  a  pictorial  display  of 
the  Astronomical  Phenomena  of  the 
Universe,  in  One  Hundred  and  Four 
Colored  Scenes,  illustrating  a  familiar 
Lecture  on  Astronomy.  By  Charles  F. 
Blunt,  Lecturer  on  Astronomy. 

"The  Money  Lender,"  a  Novel.  By 
Mrs.  Gore,  author  of  "The  Ambassa- 
dor's Wife,"  "The  Dowager,"  &c. 

Dr.  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  we  hear,  will  publish,  in  a  few 
days,  a  "Popular  History  of  India," 
from  the  earliest  tiroes,  bringing  it 
down  to  the  present  date,  with  an  histo- 
rical account  of  our  intercourse  with 
China.  This  will  be  really  a  most  wel- 
come volume,  and  one  that  has  been 
much  wanted,  particularly  in  families 
who  cannot  afford  the  time  to  wade 
through  so  large  a  work  as  Mill's  His- 
tory of  British  India. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT  QUESTION. 


The  Interna tional  Copyright  so  eagerly 
damored  for  is  all  a  humbug.  We 
desire  to  speak  both  prudently  and  po- 
litely,— ^with  a  due  fear  of  the  Lord 
and  Mr.  Dickens  before  our  eyes, — 
with  a  just  deference  for  all  that  emi- 
nent respectability  of  both  English 
aod  American  literature  which  has 
taken  sides  against  our  present  posi- 
tion,—with  a  proper  regard  for  that 
worthy  bibliopolic  fraternity,  who  are 
now  taking  so  warm  an  interest  in  the 
success  of  a  measure  of  which  they 
were  erst  the  vehement  opponents, — 
with  an  affectionate  sympathy  for  our 
own  trustv  and  well-beloved  publishers 
in  particular,  whom  we  expect  to  see 
clothe  themselves  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  when  their  astonished  eyes  shall 
rest  upon  the  present  page  of  our  edi- 
torial wilfulness  and  obstinacy, — with 
a  fall  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  jewel 
of  consistency,  and  therefore  with  an 
nnfeiffned  repentance  that  we  were 
ourselves  once  seduced  even  into  sign- 
ing an  International  Copyright  petition 
to  Congress,  before  we  had  matured 
that  riper  opinion  on  the  subject  from 
which  is  now  indited  this  solemn  act 
of  recantation  and  disavowal, — we  de- 
sire, we  repeat,  to  speak  with  sober 
aud  serious  r^rd  to  all  these  and 
sundry  other  considerations  which 
would  suggest  at  least  a  prudent 
sileoce  on  this  question ;  and  yet,  in 
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full  view  of  them  all,  if  we  may  em- 
body the  cause  and  movement  of  this 
new  literary  crusade  in  the  person  of 
its  leading  champion  and  representa- 
tive, we  are  constrained  to  say  to  him, 
as  was  once  said  to  his  own  immortal 
Pickwick,  that  though  in  so  many 
other  points  of  view  a  most  glorious 
fellow,  yet  in  this  particular  aspect, 
pro  tanto  and  quoad  hoc, "  Sir,  you  are 
a  Humbug !" 

Before  we  are  set  down  as  pirates, 
plunderers  and  pickpockets  for  the 
crime  of  this  opinion,  we  beg  leave  to 
suggest  one  single  remark  in  mitiga- 
tion of  damages — namely,  that  we 
have  no  part  nor  lot,  no  form  nor  man- 
ner of  concern,  in  the  cheap-republica- 
tion  business,  excepting  in  a  personal 
interest  adverse  to  it.  Though  this 
most  invaluable  of  Magazine-Reviews 
ministers  to  the  delight  and  edification 
of  a  much  larger  circle  of  readers  than 
ever  before  possessed  by  any  work  of 
the  same  kind  in  this  country — a  circle 
steadily  widening  and  improving — yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  its  prosper- 
ity is  very  seriously  injured  by  the 
vast  circulation  of  the  cheap  repnnts  of 
the  foreign  periodicals,  rich  with  the 
cream  of  the  English  literature  of  the 
day,  and  filling  many  of  the  channels 
of  demand  which  would  otherwise 
invite  satisfaction  from  the  "  domestic 
manufacture."    If  any  person  or  per- 
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SODS  among  the  varied  classes  of 
Ainericaa  literary  laborers  would  be 
benefited  by  this  species  of  tariff  tax 
now  clamored  for  upon  intellectual  as 
well  as  mechanical  importation,  it 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  our  unfor- 
tunate but  disinterested  selves.  We 
trust,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  long 
forgotten  decencies  of  literary  contro- 
versy maybe  maintained  toward  us  by 
those  who  will  probably  lift  up  their 
indignant  hands  in  holy  horror  at  our 
present  backsliding;  and  that  however 
damnably  heretical  in  the  notion  we 
have  ventured  to  assert  in  the  opening 
words  hereinabove  writ,  in  phrase 
more  emphatic  perhaps  than  elegant, 
honesty  of  motive  may  obtain  forbear- 
ance and  forgiveness  for  hallucination 
of  judgment. 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  this  matter — 
and  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  with 
those  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  or  Mr.  Dickens, 
or  Mr.  Talfourd,  or  any  of  the  popular 
English  authors  with  whom,  when 
they  turn  their  eyes  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  behold  their  own  vernacular  dif- 
fusing itself  through  these  rapidly 
growing  millions  over  a  new  world, 
the  wish  for  the  privilege  in  question 
is  naturally  enough  father  to  the 
thought  that  it  is  a  right.  Let  us  not 
be  too  hasty  in  assuming,  because  a 
petition  addresses  itself  to  Congress 
with  an  array  of  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  names  of  living  English 
literature  and  science,  as  long  and 
luminous  as  the  tail  of  a  comet,  that 
therefore  it  must  follow  as  a  bounden 
duty  and  necessity,  for  all  desirous  of 
claiming  a  place  within  the  sacred  pale 
of  the  polite  humanities,  to  adopt  the 
same  doctrine,  and  unite  with  them  in 
demanding  from  our  government  that 
"justice"  for  these  glorious  foreigners, 
which  is  the  more  attractive  to  our 
imagination  because  clothed  in  the 
ararbofa  gratuitous  generosity.  And 
if  ourselves,  unfortunately  or  fortu- 
nately, dabblers  in  printer's-ink,  let  us 
not  be  too  easily  misled  by  the  spe- 
cious argument  of  the  protective  school, 
which  addresses  our  selfish  interest  by 
urging  that  the  foreign  competition  is 
destructive  to  the  native  production 
and  to  the  growth  of  a  national  litera- 
ture, because  free  from  the  restriction 
of  copyright;  the  addition  of  which, 
by  raismg  the  price  of  the  English  book 
and  restricting  the  freedom  of  its  re- 
publication, would  operate  as  a  tax  for 


the  benefit  of  the  American  one.  Let 
us  look  a  little  into  the  matter  for  our- 
selves, and  endeavor  to  get  at  the  true 
right  and  reason  of  it. 

Before  going  further  into  "  the 
bowels  of  the  land" — before  dealing 
with  the  higher  elements  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  its  moral  aspects — we  may  as 
well  dispose  of  this  meaner  argument 
of  selfish  expediency  which  seems  to 
be  the  leading  idea  of  those  who 
preach  International  Copyright  from 
the  text  of  rights  and  interests  of 
American  authors. 

I  go  to  a  publisher,  says  one  of  the 
latter  class,  but  what  chance  have  J  of 
a  favorable  reception  to  my  work, 
when  he  can  have,  to  engross  his  capi- 
tal and  his  business,  as  many  of  the 
best  productions  of  the  rich  and  active 
mind  of  England  as  he  chooses  to 
print,  without  either  with  your  leave 
or  by  your  leave  to  the  author,  for  the 
mere  cost  of  a  single  copy  in  any 
bookstore  in  Paternoster  Row.  This 
will  be  the  answer  which  he  will  leave 
me  to  digest  with  the  best  stomach  I 
may,  while  cooling  my  heels  at  his 
inhospitable  door,  until  my  starvation 
forces  from  me  an  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  his  extortion,  and  he  gets 
my  hook,  even  if  he  is  willing  to  print 
it  at  all,  on  the  same  terms  for  which 
he  has  the  English  one  at  his  com- 
mand— i.  e.,  for  nothing,  or  next  to  it. 
Now,  this  reasoning  isaltogether  a  mis- 
take. If  our  publishers,  engaged  in  any 
extent  or  activity  of  business,  ever  show 
themselves  very  reluctant  to  accept 
the  offer  of  manuscripts  by  American 
authors,  the  latter  may  depend  upon  it 
that  some  very  different  reason  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fact  which  seems  to 
them  so  unaccountable,  whatever  may 
be  the  polite  plausibilities  with  whicn 
the  civil  bibliopole  will  perhaps  ^ild 
the  unpleasant  pill  of  his  negative. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  ordinary  times, 
when  any  kind  of  expansion  of  busi- 
ness can  be  ventured  upon,  instead  of 
reluctance  they  are  all  eagerness  to  get  ■  / 
good  American  manuscripts  to  pub-  ^ 
Fish,  because  it  is  in  them  alone  that  ! 
they  can  find  exemption  from  the 
interference  of  rival  editions.  The 
English  book  can  be  had  on  the  same 
terms  by  a  dozen  enterprising  competi- 
tors; and  if  it  is  at  all  popular,  they 
may  wake  up  any  fine  morning  and 
find  their  edition  altogether  cut  out  of 
the  market  by  the  cheap  form  issued  bv 
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some  poor  printer  in  a  peio^hboring 
back-atley,  who,  with  his  joaraeyroeo 
and  apprentices  perhaps  idle  on  his 
hands,  is  content  to  work  for  their  and 
his  own  simple  ordinary  wages.  From 
all  this  the  publisher  of  the  original 
American  work  is  secure,  under  the 
shield  of  its  copyright.  He  may  get  it 
oat  at  his  convenience ;  is  not  bound  to 
force  off  his  thousand  or  two  of  copies 
^th  that  hazardous  haste  which 
must  anticipate  competition ;  and  may 
safely  fix  a  price  somewhat  above  the 
mere  reimbursement  of  his  mechanical 
expenses,  relying  upon  time  and  merit 
to  work  gradually  off  his  not  unprofit- 
ably  loaded  shelves.  AU  this  is  true 
whether  he  publish  the  book  for  the 
account  of  the  author,  or  on  the  ordi- 
nary and  fair  terms  of  a  division  of 
profits.  His  inducements  in  favor  of 
this  kind  of  business  are  still  greater 
when  he  can  himself  become  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  copyright.  There  is 
nothing  that  more  glads  the  cockles  of 
a  publisher's  heart— (publishers  have 
hearts,  as  well  as  negroes  souls) — 
than  to  behold  in  his  account  of  slock  a 
fair  array  of  copyrights ;  that  is  to  sav, 
Men  enlenduj  copyrights  of  saleable 
books, — and  readable  and  saleable  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  craft  are  con- 
vertible terms.  If  our  publishers  could 
.  only  secure  English  copyrights,  they 
'  would  very  soon  be  found  to  invest 
nearly  all  their  capital  in  them,  an  d 
many  an  American  writer  who  rnay 
now  complain  of  the  time  afforded  him 
to  cool  his  heels  at  their  doors,  might 
then  wait  till  they  were  frost-bitten, 
and  for  all  his  knocking  it  would  not 
be  opened  unto  him.  So  far  from  the 
present  state  of  things  operating  to 
encourage  foreign  competition  in  our 
home  literary  market,  to  the  injury  of 
the  interest  of  the  American  writer, 
the  reverse  is  its  effect.  Far  fewer 
English  books  are  republished  iban 
wonld  otherwise  be  the  case ;  the 
market  is  left  far  more  open  to  invite 
and  absorb  the  supply  furnished  by 
native  labor  and  talent;  and  publishers 
and  authors  are  placed  in  a  relation 
far  more  favorable  to  the  latter,  than 
if  the  former  enjoyed  that  ransre  over 
the  broad  and  rich  field  of  English 
copjrrights  for  the  investment  of  their 
capital,  which  would  be  afforded  them 
by  the  proposed  measure ; — under 
which,  moreover,  English  authors 
would  soon  come  to  write  more  and 


more  for  our  market,  which  in  a  few 
years,  with  the  rapid  progress  of  our 
population  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
education,  must  greatly  exceed  their 
own  in  extent  and  importance. 

So  much,  then,  for  that  argument 
which  addresses  the  selfish  interests  of 
our  American  literary  classes,  in  the 
manner  we  have  now,  we  trust,  once 
for  all  refuted.  No;  if  we  want  a 
tariff  of  talent  as  well  as  of  cotton-bag- 
ging— ^if,  in  books  as  well  as  in  broad- 
cloths, the  principle  of  the  protective 
policy  is  to  be  extended  to  tnis  appli- 
cation too,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
us  to  pay  more  for  a  superior  foreign 
article,  to  encourage  the  production  of 
an  inferior  domestic  one— if  the  reason 
of  our  preference  of  Dickens  or  Bulwer 
over  Ingraham  and  any  other  name 
you  please,  is  simply  that  difference  of 
price  which  grows  out  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  in  our  market  in  this 
point  of  copyright — if  this  be  so,  it  would 
be  far  better,  so  far  as  regards  this  aspect 
of  the  question,  to  reach  the  object  in 
view  in  the  more  usual  mode  of  protec- 
tive tariff  legislation.  The  proper 
enactment  to  that  effect  should  have  its 
place  as  a  section  in  the  Tariff  Bill ; 
and  by  imposing  a  certain  suitably 
regulated  percentage  on  theselling  price 
of  the  foreign  republication — which 
might  be  collected  from  the  publisher, 
on  the  issue  of  every  edition,  either  in 
cash  duties  or  credit  bonds — the  desired 
tax  on  republication  would  contribute 
to  the  support  of  our  own  government 
instead  of  going  beyond  seas;  the 
copyright  disadvantage  of  the  domestic 
article  in  the  market  would  be  com- 
pensated ;  while  all  the  injurious,  the 
fatal  effect  upon  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican writers  and  American  literature, 
above  explained  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  proposed  Interna* 
lional  Copyright  law,  would  be 
avoided. 

Of  course  the  reader  has  borne  in 
mind  that  we  are  speaking  only  to  the 
question  of  expediency  under  consider- 
ation, reserving  for  the  present  that  of 
the  moral  right  of  the  foreign  author; 
to  the  sacred  recognition  and  protection 
of  which,  however,  if  it  shall  indeed 
prove  to  be  antagonistic  to  this  or  any 
other  apparent  interest  of  our  own,  we 
are  not  only  content  but  anxious  that 
the  latter  should  be  made  to  yield. 
Viewed  in  the  aspect  here  regarded,  it 
seems  indisputable,  that  inslead  of  the 
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Internatiunal  Copyright  being  called 
for  by  the  interests  of  American  litera- 
ture aad  American  literary  men,  the 
reverse  is  most  emphatically  the  trath ; 
and  that  if  any  such  compensating  tax 
on  republication  is  necessary  to  equal- 
ize the  copyright  disadvantage  com- 
plained of,  in  its  effect  on  price,  it  had 
better  be  put  in  the  shape  of  a  tariff 
or  excise  duty  above  suggested. 

But  to  go  a  step  further  in  this  same 
argument  of  expediency.  Will  the 
addition  of  the  author's  remuneration, 
to  the  mechanical  cost  alone  incurred 
in  republication,  so  affect  the  price  as 
materially  to  impair  the  fair  chance  of 
competition  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can book,  assuming  a  fair  equality  of 
merit  ?  Grantinj^  that  it  might,  luder 
the  old  system  of  the  book  trade,  that 
of  small  editions  and  high  prices — 
(though  even  then  it  is  not  certain  but 
that  this  difference  would  have  its 
compensations) — yet  there  is  clearly 
no  force  in  this  consideration  under  the 
new  system  which  we  see  rapidly 
springing  up,  and  destined  soon  to 
subvert  the  old  by  a  revolution  which 
we  hail  with  high  satisfaction.  The 
fact  is,  that  our  publishers  are  just 
beginning  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
truth  that  their  real  interest  is  not  to 
raise  their  prices  to  the  maximum  that 
a  book  will  tolerably  stand,  but  to  bring 
them  down  to  the  minimum  which 
will  yield  a  very  small  surplus  on 
each  volume  above  the  mechanical 
cost  of  a  decent  typography.  In  all 
these  matters  of  general  public  conve- 
nience or  entertainment — such  as  pub- 
lic conveyances,  exhibitions,  postage, 
newspapers,  &c.,  &c.,  including  ninety- 
nine  books  in  a  hundred  printed — as  a 
general  rule  every  reduction  of  price, 
down  to  a  certain  limit,  is  accom- 
panied by  an  enlargement  of  the  num- 
ter  of  persons  within  whose  ability 
the  thing  in  question  is  brought,  in  a 
ratio  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
reduction.  An  arithmetical  progres- 
sion of  the  one  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  geometrical  progression  of  the 
other.  If  a  certain  number  of  persons 
can  afford  to  give  a  dollar  for  any  such 
purpose — the  book,  for  instance — far 
more  than  twice  as  many  can  afford  to 
give  a  half-dollar;  probably  at  least 
lour  times,  perhaps  six  or  eight  times 
as  many.  If  the  price  be  still  further 
reduced  to  a  quarter-dollar,  the  circle 
of  ability  will  continue  to  widen  with 


still  larger  and  larger  sweep,  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  number  of  profits 
will  be  found  to  proceed  faster  than  the 
division  of  their  individual  amount. 
To  the  operation  of  this  law  there  are 
of  course  limits,  which  the  combined 
caution  and   enterprise   of  an  unre- 
stricted  freedom   of  trade   will   not 
generally  be  slow  to  find  out  with 
tolerable  correctness.    Within  the  last 
few  years  the  system  of  cheap  publica- 
tion has  made  large  and  rapid  stera 
both  in  this  country  and  England.    It 
has  been  but  little  applied  among  us 
to  works  of  domestic  production,  be- 
cause  in  the   security   of  copyright 
monopoly — (we  do  not  mean  to  use 
the  word  in  any  odious  sense) — the 
publishers  have  not  felt  that  stimulus 
of  competition  which  has  constantly- 
urged  further  and  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cheapness  those  rival  establish- 
ments which  have  embarked  in  the 
business  of  republishing  the  free  popu- 
lar English  works  of  the  day.    But  it 
will  undoubtedly  extend  itself  to  them 
likewise, — as  in  fact  it    has  already 
begun  to  do;  witness  the  cheap  form 
in  which  Cooper's  novels  have  recently 
been  issued,  twenty-five  cents  a  vo- 
lume.   Under    the  operation  of  this 
system,  we  shall  no  longer  have  the 
public   for   whom    good    books    are 
furnished,  by  the  combined  labor  of 
author  and  publisher,  limited  to  a  little 
aristocracy  of  readers  of  one  or  two 
thousand    enjoying  the    privil^e    of 
possession,  with  another  set  oi  "  the 
inferior  sort"  waiting  humbly  for  their 
more  distant  chance  of  possible  perusal 
by  loan  from  friends  or  hire  from  libra- 
ries.   Editions  will  be  numbered  by 
thousands,  where  they  before  counted 
by  tens  or  hundreds.    The  difference 
of  price  on  the  single  copy  to  cover 
the  cost  of  copyright,  above  the  cost  of 
the  free  foreign  republication,  will  thus 
be  reduced  to  so  small  an  amount  as 
not  to  be  materially  sensible  to  the 
individual  purchaser;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  American  author,  truly 
entitled  to  popularity  by  merit,  pos- 
sesses advantages  of  national  sympa- 
thy and  patriotic  pride  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  and  on  his  own  part  those 
of  adaptation  of  subject,  and  compre- 
hension of  the  character  and  taste  of 
his  countrymen,  which  will  more  than 
compensate    this    difference  of  price, 
were  it  even  much  larger  than  it  is 
likely  to  be.  .    ,.,..,,,^ 
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Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  new 
system  of  cheap  publlcatioa  which  is 
iiow  every  day  rising  higher  and  higher 
into  established  strength  and  success, 
most  continue  confined  to  the  light 
podactions  of  fiction  and  fancy  which 
bare  thus  far  chiefly  engaged  it.  It  is 
not  only  susceptible  of  application  to 
works  of  a  higher  tone  and  more  pet' 
manent  value,  but  is  already  beginning 
to  be  applied  to  them;  witness  the 
success  oi  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 
for  instance,  issued  by  the  publishers 
of  the  "  New  World,"  to  whom  we 
consider  the  public  gratitude  in  no 
small  degree  due  for  having  been 
among  the  first  and  most  enterprising 
to  start  and  stimulate  this  revolution 
in  the  book  trade;  and  we  have  the 
authoritv  of  one  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lishing firms  in  the  country  (who  have 
themselves  had  the  sagacity  to  see  the 
tendency  of  the  times,  and  to  follow  in 
the  direction  of  this  new  popular 
movement  in  their  own  business),  for 
the  belief  that  we  shall  before  long  in 
this  country  witness  the  application  of 
this  new  idea  of  the  very  cneap  publi- 
cation of  very  large  editions,  carried 
to  greater  lengths  in  works  of  useful 
popular  science  and  information,  than 
It  nas  yet  been  in  those  of  a  character 
comparatively  trashy  and  ephemeral. 
The  book-trade  at  the  present  period 
is  in  a  state  of  great  confusion ;  it  is 
passing  through  a  transition  stage — a 
kind  of  democratic  revolution',  as  yet 
scarce  more  than  begun.  We  warn 
the  old  members  of  the  regular  trade 
that  they  cannot  hold  out  against  the 
competition  of  the  new  system.  It  is 
vain  to  imagine  that  they  can  arrest  it 
by  petitions  to  Congress  for  an  Inter- 
national Copyright  law,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  the  possession  and  control  of 
those  books  which  are  now  thus  pub- 
lished at  such  rates  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  sell  a  large  part 
of  their  own  stock  on  hand,  except  at 
rates  of  reduction  in  price  from  the  con- 
templation of  which  they  shrink  shud- 
dering. They  must  come  into  it  them- 
selves, to  organize,  complete  and  im- 
prove it.  True,  the  present  semi-news- 
paper form  of  most  of  the  cheap  publica- 
tions, with  their  small  type,  inferior 
paper,  and  careless  typography,  can 
never  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
public  taste.  It  is  not  to  be  tolerated 
that  these  should  be  the  only  kind  of 
books  that  we  are  henceforth  to  read. 


But  these  are  as  yet  merely  the  first 
rude  experiments  of  the  new  system. 
Cheapness  thus  far  has  been  the  only 
point  looked  to  in  it ;  and,  for  the  kind 
of  works  to  which  it  has  yet  been 
applied,  which  no  one  reads  a  second 
time,  this  form  has  been  quite  suffi- 
cient. They  will  soon  improve  in 
neatness,  and  be  issued  in  shapes  better 
adapting  them  for  preservation.  The 
important  improvements  which  every 
year  is  bringing  forth  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  mechanics  of  book-malting 
will  soon  permit  the  issue  of  large 
editions  of  books  of  very  respectable 
appearance  at  prices  little,  if  at  all, 
beyond  those  for  which  we  are  now 
astonished  to  get  even  these  very 
unsightly  and  unsatisfactory  produc- 
tions of  the  press  which  are  hawked 
about  the  stree^comers  at  a  shilling 
or  two  a  copy.  And  while  wealth  win 
still  be  able  to  gratify  its  taste  for 
elegance  and  luxury,  in  richer  editions 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
works  immortal  in  their  nature  and 
worthy  of  all  such  decoration,  the  great 
mass  of  books  will  be  published  in  such 
forms  as  will  admit  or  these  low  prices 
necessary  to  command  a  very  wide 
popular  circulation. 

The  interest  of  the  American  author 
is  not,  then,  favorable  to  the  proposed 
measure,  and  the  superficial  arguments 
of  expediency  in  his  behalf  which 
are  urged,  in  cooperation  with  that 
moral  right  asserted  by  the  British 
petitioners  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
privilege,  possesses  no  other  force  than 
one  acting  in  the  very  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  remains  to  consider  this 
alleged  moral  right,  for  our  omission 
to  recognize  which  Mr.  Dickens,  Mr. 
Carlyle,  and  others,  have  thundered 
against  us,  as  a  nation,  those  denun- 
ciations which  have  awakened  so 
many  responsive  reverberations  on  our 
own  side  of  the  ocean.  It  is  needless 
for  us  to  repeat  that  if  it  can  be  estab- 
lished, every  consideration  of  our  own 
interest — whether  general,  on  the  part 
of  the  public  enjoying  the  unrestrict- 
ed and  untaxed  access  to  the  best 
treasures  of  the  literature  of  the  lan- 
guage, or  special,  on  the  part  of  the 
large  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and 
commercial  interests  involved  in  the 
business  of  republication— must  be 
thrown  to  the  winds,  and  justice  be 
done— whatever  the  cost  or  sacrifice — 
to  the  strange^as  well^ij^^^  fi^s  within 
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our  gates.  This  question  may  be 
made  plain  enough  in  a  yery  few 
words. 

May  I  not  light  my  candle  at  my 
neighoor's  lamp,  without  wrong  to 
him  or  to  my  own  conscience,  if  I  can 
do  so  without  intrusion  upon  him  in 
the  process,  or  inconyenience  to  him  or 
his  f  If  he  kindle  a  fire  within  his 
own  domain  and  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, but  in  a  situation  where  its  heat 
may  reach  me  within  the  limits  of 
mine,  may  I  not  bask  in  the  genial 
glow,  without  a  moral  obligation  to 
pay  for  it?  If  he  rear  for  himself 
a  dwelling  of  noblest  architecture,  and 
surround  it  with  all  the  loyeliness  of 
cultiyated  nature  which  wealth  can 
command  and  art  create,  may  not  I  . 
and  mine  gratify  our  taste  by  the 
enjoyment  of  it  all  from  the  precincts 
of  our  own  humbler  home,  without 
beine  required  to  erect,  on  my  side  of 
the  boundary,  a  wall  which  shall  shut 
out  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  bring 
the  image  of  the  beauty  he  has  built, 
and  the  breezes  of  heayen  that  are 
charged  with  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  he  has  planted — a  wall  neyer 
to  be  transgressed  by  me  without  the 
payment  of  a  toll  or  a  tax  to  him  ? 
Or,  to  generalize  the  idea,  when  one 
indiyidual  has  created  a  good  which  is 
susceptible  of  multiplied  reproduction, 
to  the  benefit  of  others  or  of  the  whole 
human  race,  without  diminution  of  his 
special  enjoyment  of  his  own,  or  any 
manner  of  interference  with  him,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  rights  and  purposes 
under  which  and  for  which  he  originally 
created  it,  is  the  principle  of  Projperty 
so  exclusive  in  its  monopoly,  as  to  forbid 
this  unlimited  diifusion  of  a  blessing 
which  God  has  chosen  one  man  to  be 
the  minister  of  to  the  rare  ?  Perish  the 
base  contracted  selfishness  of  such  a 
principle ! 

To  all  these  forms  of  putting  the 
same  question,  there  can  be  but  a  single 
answer,  which  is  also  the  rightful 
answer  to  this  English  demand  for 
American  copyright.  The  English 
author — Mr.  Dickens  for  instance,  since 
he  appears  to  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
moyement — has  written  his  book  for 
the  large  and  liberal  reading  public  of 
his  own  country,  under  the  rights,  for 
his  compensation  and  protection,  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  its  mstitutions  and 
laws;  how  is  he  injured  by  the  repro- 
duction and  diffusion  of  the  same  in 


another  country,  three  thousand  miles 
acrossan  ocean,a  distinct  political  body  ? 
He  has  certainly  been  richly  enough 
paid  at  home,  in  pecuniary  reward  as 
well  as  in  public  honor,  tor  what  he 
has  done,  to  leaye  him  but  slender 
ground  on  which  to  ask  a  return  of 
mere  yolunteer  generosity  on  our  part 
for  the  pleasure  his  admirable  writmgs 
haye  afforded  us.    How  is  he  injured 
if  we  do  enjoy  that  pleasure,  free  as 
his  home  market  is  left  from  inters 
ference   by   our   republications — that 
market  for  which  he  writes;  under  the 
laws  of  which  he  derives  all  his  le^l 
rights  and  protection ;  and  from  which 
he  receives  a  most  munificent  compen- 
sation ?    The  case  is  precisely  analo- 
gous to  those  we  have  supposed  aboye. 
He  can  only  claim  a  right  to  such 
return  from  us  on  the  ground  that  one 
human  being  can  never  have  a  right 
to  receive  good  or  pleasure,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  labors  of  another, 
even  though   nothing  is  withdrawn 
from  the  latter  in  the  process,  without 
a  payment — and  a  payment  in  money, 
setting  out  of  view  the  reciprocal  plea- 
sure of  fame  and  of  conscious  bene- 
faction.   God  forbid  that  so  cold  and 
wretched  a  principle  of  natural  morals 
should    ever   be    either  admitted   or 
asserted !    We   once  thought   other- 
wise, but  would  now  deny  altogether 
the  principle  of  a    natural  ris^ht  of 
literary  property,  absolute,  exclusive, 
and  perpetual.    The  inspiration  which 
speaks  through  the  organ  of  the  poet 
or  the  philosopher,  or  which  directs 
the  ingenuity  of  the  inventor,  is  not 
his  own,  nor  has  he  any  such  right  of 
individual  property  in  that  which  it 
has  at  once  commanded  and  taught  him 
to  give  to  the  world,  as  to  be  Iree,  for 
himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators or  assigns  for  ever,  to  do  with 
it  what  may  seem  meet  to  him  or 
them — to  destroy  or  suppress  it,   or 
forbid  access  to  it  to  the  whole  or  any 
portions  of  the  race.    If  this  complete 
right  of  property  existed,  such  as  is 
and  must  be  contended    for    by  the 
Inlemational-Copyrightists,  so  long  as 
the  right  of  hereditary  transmission  is 
held  an  inseparable  incident  to  pro- 
perty, it  would  follow  not  only  that 
the  whole  world  must  be  subject  to  a 
perpetual  tax  or  tribute  to  the  author 
of  any  great  intellectual  product,  as  a 
Paradise  Lost  or  a  steam-engine,  and 
to  his  des^pfeijjn^^(j^(Ke  of  the 
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assigDees  or  purchasers  of  his  original 
right;  but  also  that  they  might,  if  they 
chose,  prohibit  its  further  use  to  any 
country  or  to  the  world,  at  any  time 
when  any  of  the  vagaries  of  numan 
caprice  mig^ht  prompt  such  an  act. 
No;  no  such  right  exists  in  the  original 
foundations  of  natural   morals,     The 
unanimous  good  sense  of  all  the  nations 
which  have  legislated  on  the  subject 
has  not  been   mistaken  in  regarding 
this  privilege  of  ownership  in  copyright 
or  patentrightasan  artificial  and  limit- 
ed, not  a  natural  and  absolute  right  of 
property.    Accordingly,  it   has   been 
granted — unlike  other  species  of  pro- 
perty— for  linqited  terms  of  years,  and 
generally  confined  to  the  subjects  of 
the  legislating  sovereignty.    No  coqn- 
try    has  dreamed  of  protecting    th^ 
copyrights  or  patentrights    of    other 
countnes.    It  is  a  right  entirely  the 
creature  of  legislation,  local,  special, 
and  conventional,  founded  partly  on  the 
equity  of  remuneration  to  the  author 
and  nis  imniediate  family,  under  the 
authority  of  that  government  of  which 
he  is  a  subject,  and  partly  on  the  con- 
sideration of  that  expediency  which 
dictates  that  such  privilege  should  be 
conferred  oq  him  and  his — for  a  term 
not  too  lonw  to  conflict  with  the  general 
interest  of  the  community — as  an  in- 
ducement to  him  and  to  others,  super- 
added to  those  other  and  higher  moral 
influences  which    bid   him  speak  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  bird  sings, 
the  flower  blooms,  ancl  the  star  shines. 
Both  of  these  motives  call  for  a  long 
and  liberal  grant  nf  the  quasi  property 
privilege  in  question,  by  every  govern- 
ment  which  would   desiro    thus    to 
reward  this  most  valuable  class  of  its 
citizens,  and  to  foster  and  stimulate 
their  noble  toils;  but  no  member  of 
one  political  body  or  system  can  have 
the  right  to  demand  it  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  another,  qnless  by  a  trans- 
fer of  residence  he  should  bring  himself 
within  the  pale  of  its  protection,  and 
the  scope  of  its  internal  policy.    It  is 
very  certain,  that  to  grant  the  proposed 
privilege  to  the  trans^Atlantic  claim- 
ants in  the  present  case,  would  be  one 
of  the  extremest  applications  of  the 
principle  of  this  moral  right  of  pro- 
perty, which,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be 
l>oth  universal  and  perpetual;  and  it 
18  equally  certain,  that  it  seems  at 
least   somewhat  premature   to  urge 
SQch  a  demand — and  not  a  little  im- 
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pertinent  to  accompany  it  with  such 
gross  abuse  as  the  alternative  to  its 
concession— when  neither  of  the  two 
countries  in  question  has  yet  recog- 
nized at  all  that  very  principle  of 
literary  property  on  whicn  alone  tho 
petitioners  for  International  Copyright 
can  attempt  to  plant  a  foundation  for 
their  claim.  Has  yet? — no,  nor  is 
ever  likely  to  do  so;  its  reco^ition 
not  being  asked  for  from  their  owi^ 
government  by  those  who  are  so  vehe? 
n^ent  jn  deinanding  it  from  ours. 

But  the  demand  being  made,  it  is  to 
be  judged  of  simply  as  a  question  of 
expediency.    It  may  be  generous  in 
some  cases  to  allow  to  foreign  authors 
some  extent  of  copyright  priyilege  in 
our  country,  though  we  deny  that  they 
have  any  shadow  of  title  to  claim  it  as 
a  right  either  legal  or  moral.    Possibly 
it  may  by  some  be  regarded  as  expe- 
dient  for     the     encouragement    and 
benefit  of  foreign  authors  by  our  gov- 
ernment, on  similar  principles  tp  those 
on  which  is  founded  the  legislation  of 
their  own  in  their  behalf;  though  we 
doubt  whether  very  many  minds  will 
be  found  likely  to  take  this  view  of  the 
case.    It  certainly  would  not  bp  yery 
highly  expedient  for    the  benefit    of 
American  authors,  who  are  now  free 
from  the  competition  of  the  former  in 
the  copyright  market,  if  we  may  sq 
term  the  offices  of  our  publishinff  book-? 
sellers.     Individuals    may,    if    they 
choose,  volunteer  to  a  great  foreign 
author  from  whose  labors  they  have 
derived  pleasure  and  instruction,  finy 
tribute  of  their  gratitude  ihey  choose 
— a  far  more  sensible  and  acceptable 
mode  of  expressing  thpir  sentiments,  by 
the  way,  than  by  public  balls  and  diur 
ners.  We  do  not  doubt,  that  in  the  hour 
of  Scott^s  need  a  large  sum  might  have 
been  raised  for   him    in    this  raode| 
which  it  would  have  been  as  honorable 
for  the  one  party  to  receive  as  for  tjie 
other  to  give.    Or  if  the  fsxperiment 
were  tried  by  any  of  our  publishers, 
enjoying  the  public  respect  and  confi- 
dence, of  issuing  the  same  edition  of 
any  new  work  by  a  popular  Enorlish 
writer  at  two  prices,  the  one  a  little 
more  than  the  other,  as  a  species  of 
gratuitous  author's  benefit — some  im-; 
print  on  the  title-page  distinguishing 
between  the  two— a  very  considerable 
number   of    the    beneficiary    edition 
would  doubtless  be   purchased,  even 
if  not  more  thw  of  ^^^\l,  M  Rlf 
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either  recognizing  a  moral  obligation 
or  feeling  an  impulse  of  gratefnl 
liberality,  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  satisfying  ibeir  conscience  and 
indulging  weir  heart  But  as  for 
right  or  reason  to  demand  it  from  our 
government  as  a  matter  of  compulsory 
^  legislation,  none  such  exists,  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  would  be  seriously 
injurious  to  our  own  literature  and 
literary  classes.  And  as  for  the  arro- 
|;ance  of  the  tone  and  mode  in  which 
It  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  imperti- 
nence of  the  anuse  which  has  been 


lavished  on  us  for  hesitating  to  con- 
cede the  modest  demand,  we  will  only- 
say  that  they  can  produce  no  other 
effect  than  to  redouble  the  improba- 
bility of  its  ever  being  granted. 

So  much  for  what  we  have  to  say 
about  International  Copyright  at  this 
present.  Reversing  the  usual  prac- 
tice which  prescribes  the  beginning  of 
a  book  as  the  place  for  the  dedication, 
we  will  make  it  the  end  of  our  Article, 
by  dedicating  it  to  the  Committee  of 
Congress  before  which  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  is  now  pending. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  GARDENING.* 

BY  A.   DAVEZAC. 


Whoevee  has  sojourned  in  Germany 
long  enough  to  associate  much  with 
Germans,  must  have  remarked  the  sin- 
gular mildness,  the  pleasing  simplicity 
of  manners,  the  elegance  of  habits,  and 
the  general  urbanity  of  deportment, 
forming  the  characteristics  of  a  peo- 
ple which,  in  order  to  hold  a  first 
rank  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
earth,  need  only  to  be  united  under  a 
single  and  national  government.  That 
a  people  so  long  oppressed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  petty  princes,  domineered  over 
by  a  numerous  and  heartless  aristo- 
cracy, inhabiting,  too,  a  country  often 
desolated  by  the  invasion  of  foreign 
armies,  which  for  centuries  have  made 
it  their  battle-ground,  should  have  pre- 
served, nevertheless,  the  primitive 
kindliness  and  amenity  of  their  nature, 
js  a  moral  phenomenon  which,  while 
visiting  in  that  country  both  the  pala- 
ces of  the  greatest  and  the  humolest 
abodes  of  t.he  peasantry,  I  have  been 
tempted  to  attribute  more  to  the  love 
of  music  that  obtains  through  all 
classes  of  German  society,  than 
to  any  other  cause.  There  the  fiercer 
passions  kindled  during  a  day  of  suf- 
fering and  trial,  instead  of  being  ex- 
fisperated   by  the  angry  repjnings  of 


the  family  circle,  when  the  working- 
man  returns  home,  are  on  the  contrary 
lulled  to  rest  by  the  harmony  of  song. 
The  madness  of  Saul  yielded  to  the 
harp  of  David.  Polybius  says,  that 
music  softened  the  ferocity  or  the  Ar- 
cadians, who  inhabited  a  region  where 
the  climate  was  impure  and  damp; 
while  the  people  of  Cyncethe,  who  held 
that  science  in  contempt,  continued  to 
be  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Greeks.  In 
Germany,  music  creates  for  the  care- 
worn laborer  another  and  better  world, 
a  middle  region  between  this  earth, 
where  wealth  and  the  enjoyments  it 
procures  are  allotted  to  the  few,  while 
to  the  many  are  assigned  privations, 
contumelies,  irremediaole  poverty,  and 
that  future  world  where  equality,  that 
banished  exile  from  eanh,  has  fixed  its 
only  and  last  abode.  It  is  to  that  ideal 
region,  that  the  German  peasant's 
mind  is  gently  wafted  on  the  wings  of 
melody,  by  the  soft  voices  of  his  wife, 
daughters  and  sons,  together  with  the 
strains  of  his  own  flute  or  hautboy. 
It  is  music,  in  fact,  which,  while 
Frenchmen,  Russians,  and  Englishmen 
lord  it  over  earth  and  seas,  has  given 
to  Germans  the  undisputed  sway  of 
boundless  imaginary  space. 


♦  The  American  Garden  Directory,  containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  culture 
pf  Plants,  &c.  By  Robert  Buist,  Nurseryman  and  Florist.  Published  by  E.  L. 
Carey  and  Hart.  Philadelphia :  1839. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening:,  adapted  to  North 
America ;  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  country  residences,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrat- 
ed by  engravings.    By  A.  J.  Downing.    New  Yprk  and  London :  ^WUev  i  Pjitnam. 


Boston :  C.  C.  Little  &  Co.   1841. 
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This  hntnamzing  of  a  whole  people 
through  its  taste  for  one  of  the  nne 
arts,  has  been  equally  wrought  on 
another  nation,  claiming  the  same 
origin,  through  that  which  it  has  ever 
manifested  for  painting  and  the  kin- 
dred harmonies  of  colors,  such  as 
are  displayed  in  beauteous  accord 
among  flowers — a  visible  poetry  that, 
which  goes  to  the  heart  through  the 
eve,  as  the  poetry  of  sounds  reaches  it 
through  the  ear.  At  Amsterdam, 
Utrecht,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  and 
above  all,  at  Harlaem,  the  floral  city, 
crowds  of  individuals  of  all  the  classes 
of  society  are  seen  assembled  at  the 
flower  markets,  held  twice  a  week  in 
each  of  these  great  cities.  The  rich 
attends  them  to  make  exclusively  his 
own,  by  purchase,  the  emeralds,  the 
rubies,  the  sapnhires  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  in  addition  to  those  which 
he  already  possessed,  formed  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth  through  the  slow 
elaborations  of  ages;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
covetous  eagerness  to  obtain  the  mo- 
nopoly even  of  these,  nature's  trea- 
sures, the  indigent  too  has  seen  these 
dazzling  gems  of  the  spring ;  he  has 
inhaled  their  perfume ;  and,  while 
the  variegated  Camelia,  the  purple  La- 
gestremia,  the  gaudy,  inodorous  CactU8> 
the  more  sweet-scented  but  still  gor- 
geous Peony,  and  all  the  costly  exotics 
are  borne  away  to  spread  a  greater 
lustre  over  the  abode  of  opulence,  the 
humble  Violet,  the  Rose,  (now  thought 
to  be  a  vulgar  flower,  thouo^h  still  blush- 
ing its  loveliness  and  exhaling  the  most 
exquisite  of  fragrance)>  are  taken  to  the 
home  of  the  poor,  to  light  the  gloom 
of  his  lowly  shed — to  give  sweetness 
to  the  little  air  he  is  yet  allowed  to 
breathe.  I  always  attended  these 
floral  markets,  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, crowded  as  they  always  are,  ever 
to  have  heard  a  quarrel  there.  An 
elegance  of  manners,  nay,  of  language, 
seemed  inspired  by  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  these  ephemeral  gardens; 
every  one  present  acted  and  spoke  as 
if  he  feared  either  to  injure  by  brutal 
acts,  or  to  soil  by  the  expression  of  in- 
delicate thoughts,  these  tender  and 
fragile  treasures  of  the  spring.    All 


clustered  around  them,  like  bees )  and 
all,  like  bees,  appeared  to  gather 
from  them  nothing  but  sweetness. 
There  is  a  tradition  at  the  Hague,  that 
Johannes  Secundus,  the  Dutch  poet  who 
sang  of  Kisses,  (whose  house,  near  the 
flower  markets  in  that  city,  is  still  to 
be  seen)>  always  wrote  with  a  nosegay 
on  his  table.  After  hearing  of  this,  as 
I  read  his  Basia  over  again,  I  fancied  ia 
the  poetry,  besides  the  charm  inherent 
to  the  subject,  the  aroma  of  the  flowers 
he  loved.  Here,  I  may  be  allowed^ 
without  digressing  much,  to  speak  of 
the  harvest  of  roses  which  always 
draws  to  the  fields  where  they  are  culti- 
vated, near  the  Hague,  numerous 
visitors.  In  the  month  of  May,  nothing 
can  be  imas^ined  more  beautiful  than 
the  aspect  of  those  rose  fields.  The  air> 
filled  with  the  sweet  emanations,  makes 
youaware  of  your  approach  to  them,  be- 
fore you  have  come  in  sight  of  them, 
surrounded  as  they  are  by  thick  live 
hedges,  intended  to  guard  the  younj^ 
buds  from  the  inclement  winds.  An  air 
of  festival  spread  all  around  proclaims 
that  this  is  no  vulgar  field-work.  Hun- 
dreds of  young  girls,  dressed  as  if  for  a 
village  holiday,  commence  the  gather^ 
ring  with  appropriate  songs.  The  first 
time  I  witnessed  this  novel  harvest 
scene,  it  seemed  like  a  dream ;  I  be- 
came doubtful  whether  I  stood  on  fia- 
tavian  ground ;  the  ethereal  sweetness 
inhaled  in  every  breeze,  the  earth  cor* 
ered,  as  it  were,  with  a  green  carpet  em» 
broidered  with  roses,  the  melodious 
voices  of  so  many  young  and  beautiful 
girls,  would  have  indeed  wafted  the 
imagination  to  the  milder  regions  of 
Greece  or  Italy,  but  that  the  azure  eyes 
and  golden  hair  of  the  pretty  Rosieres, 
proclaimed  them  of  Norman  race. 
Those  roses  gathered  in  Holland, 
sirange  as  it  may  appear,  are  shipped 
to  Constantinople,  destined  to  return 
to  Europe  so  concentrated  by  chemical 
art,  that  the  perfume  of  ten  thousand 
is  often  used  by  a  lady  to  scent  her 
embroidered  handkerchief.* 

On  my  return  home  after  a  long 
residence  in  Holland,  where  I  had  wit- 
nessed the  salutary  efiect  produced  on 
the  manners  of  a  whole  nation  by  a 


*  The  roses  are  packed  up  in  large  hogsheads,  in  alternate  layers  of  flowers  and 
salt,  and  pressed  with  great  force.  It  appears  that  the  salt  does  not  destroy  the  es- 
sential oil  which  contains  the  aroma  of  the  rose.  Digitized  by  VjOOgLC 
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taste  for  gardeoing^,  I  was  delighted  to 
find  in  America  a  growing  passion  for 
botany,  in  its  application  to  the  culture 
of  flowers  and  fruit-trees.  Tliis  new- 
born taste  ought  to  be  fostered  by  the 
Press,  since  it  procures  both  to  our 
town  and  country  populations  an  ele- 
gant and  useful  occupation  in  periods  of 
comparative  leisure.  To  females  par- 
ticularly, so  becomingly  exempt  among 
us  from  all  laborious  tasks,  it  offers  an 
amusement  both  healthy  and  instruc- 
tive; one  that  never  palls  on  the 
mind  which  has  formed  a  taste  for  a 
pursuit  so  fraught  with  delight.  It  is 
an  enjoyment  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  in  our  country,  since  whoever  can 
dispose  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre>  may 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  flower  garden ; 
of  one,  too,  from  which  scarcely  a 
flower  need  now  to  be  excluded ;  for 
such  have  been  the  recent  improvements 
in  floriculture,  that  the  only  advantage 
of  the  rich  over  the  poor,  in  this  respectj 
at  least,  is  that  of  possessing  rare  plants 
one  year  perhaps  before  the  industry  of 
the  florist-gardener  has  brought  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  cot- 
ta£^er.  Flowers,  it  may  truly  be  said, 
wherever  they  are  cultivated,  spread  an 
air  of  elegant  comfort  and  innocent 
mirthfulness ;  they  grace  the  brow  of 
a  rural  beauty  in  the  village  dance,  as 
ihey  adorn  at  her  sumptuous  ball  the 
head  of  a  city  belle;  they  enliven  age, 
to  which  their  emanations  bring  back 
in  pleasing  associations  the  perfumed 
remembrances  of  by-gone  days.*  The 
Vine,  the  Honeysuckle,  (that  sweet  in- 
viter  of  the  humming-bird),  the 
Jasmine,  and  all  the  creepers,  (inno- 
cuous parasites,  these,  living  almost  on 
air  and  water),  now  spread  curtains  of 
verdure,  embroidered  with  gold   and 

lurple,  oyer  walls  and  palings  formerly 

[ark  and  squalid. 

Industry,  which  ever  watches  the 
birth  of  novel  propensities  and  pursuits, 
has  been  prompt  in  administering  to 
this  new-born  taste.  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans — all  our  large  cities,  already 
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contain  splendid  flower  and  fruit-gar- 
dens, green-houses  and  hot-houses,  cul- 
tivated, not  as  were  the  few  unsightly 
ffardens  of  earlier  days,  by  mere  la- 
borers Who  stupidly  witnessed  the 
varied  processes  of  germination,  flow- 
ering and  fructification,  untaught  by 
science  the  beauteous  system  m  obe- 
dience to  whose  eternal  laws  these 
phenomena  are  governed,  but  by  real 
botanists,  men  who  have  devoted  years 
to  the  acquirement  of  all  that  Linnaeus 
and  Jussieu  have  taught  and  written 
on  plants. 

In  an  age  when  knowledge  walks 
the  streets,  not,  as  in  the  days  of  Mo- 
liere,  with  a  wig,  and  clothed  in  un- 
couth sable  robes,  but  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  and  often  in  the 
humblest  garb  of  common  life — when 
astronomy  herself,  the  most  austere  of 
the  muses,  descending  from  the  heights 
of  her  observatories  of  London,  Paris, 
or  Leyden,  enters  unceremoniously  the 
popular  lecture-room,  there  to  reveal, 
through  a  Lardner,  her  eloquent  inter- 
peter,  the  laws  which  govern  the  eter- 
ual  gyrations  of  Countless  worlds,  in  lan- 
guage so  precise,  so  simple,  so  limpid, 
that  they  become  intelligible  even  to  the 
unlearned, — at  such  an  epoch,  we  say, 
it  would  not  have  been  endured  that 
young  botany  with  her  garlands  of  Am- 
aranths, Tulips,  and  Hyacinths,  should 
Continue  to  wear  the  antiquated  gar- 
ments in  which  that  fair  daughter  of 
Linneeus  was  first  saluted  at  Leyden 
by  the  enraptured  crowd. 

In  days  of  yore,  poetry,  by  its  en- 
chantments, had  metamorphosed  lovely 
maids  and  beauteous  youths  into  trees 
and  flowers*  Science,  during  the  last 
century,  with  power  no  less  weird,  has 
restored  each  tree,  each  plant,  each 
flower,  to  its  pristine  form;  endowing 
each,  however,  with  life  and  sensibility, 
thus  linking  them  to  the  animal  king- 
dom with  the  silken  bond  of  one  univer- 
sal spirit  and  universal  love. 

But  since  we  have  been  led  by  our 
subject  to  speak  of  the  ancients,  ^and 
what  subject  of  beftuty,  grace,  nar- 


•  The  influence  of  perfume  on  the  mind,  in  reviviug  by  association  remembrances 
>;rhich  have  remained  long  dormant  in  the  memory,  is  bedtitifallj'  illustrated  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Sultan  Baber,"  the  famed  conqueror  of  Indostan.  A  melon 
was  brought  to  him  from  Cabul,  (that  fruit  was  yet  unknown  m  India).  **  When  I 
breathed  its  sweet  odor,"  says  the  warrior,  "  it  brought  back  to  my  mind  all  the 
^remembrances  of  my  native  land,  of  my  friends  there,  and  abundant  tears  fell  from 
my  eyes."  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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mooy,  or  poedy,  does  not  lead  us  back 
to  the  master-spirits  who  have  embo- 
died ail  these  m  their  undying  works  ?) 
we  must  be  allowed  to  express  the  re- 
gret we  always  feel  as  we  peruse  the 
lays  of  Anacreon — songs  which  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries  seem  still  to  glow 
^  with  the  rose  he  loved,  and  still  to 
exhale  its  fragrance — that  the  Bard 
of  Teos  had  scarcely  another  flower  of 
bright  hue  and  sweet  odor  to  entwine 
with  the  Rose  among  his  si  Iyer  locks; 
to  wreathe  the  cup  in  which  he  drank 
inspiration,  pleasure,  and  immortality ; 
in  that  sear  season  of  life  which,  to  all 
but  the  favourite  poet  of  Dione  aikl 
the  Graces,  is  one  of  decay  and  sor- 
row ;  for  such  was  the  poverty  of  the 
gardens  of  Greece  in  his  days,  that 
whoever  sought  to  weave  a  garland 
of  varied  blossoms,  after  gathering 
among  these  the  Hose,  the  Narcissus, 
the  Hyacinth,  the  Lily,  and  the  Violet* 
was  driven  into  the  fields  and  woods 
to  complete  it  out  of  wild-flowers.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  attested  however  by 
the  historians  and  poets  of  antiquity, 
one,  too,  affirming  the  opinions  which 
we  have  before  expressed,  of  the  ele- 
gance of  manners  which  ever  accom- 
panies a  fondness  for  horticulture,  that 
gardening,  in  every  age  and  among 
every  nation,  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  tardy  of  the  conquests  of  a  high 
civilisation.  A  fact  so  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  human  attainments  did 
not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  sagacity  of 
Bacon,  when,  as  a  relaxation  from 
graver  occupations,  he  wrote  his  Essay 
on  Grardens.  "  When  ages  grow  to  civil- 
ity and  elegancy,"  he  says  in  that 
interesting  composition,  "men  come 
to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden 
finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater 
perfection."  In  illustration  of  this 
assertion  of  Bacon,  (if,  indeed,  any 
assertion  of  that  wonderful  man  re- 
quired other  authority  beside  that  of 
his  name),  we  need  only  allow  our 
memory  to  travel  up  the  long  stream 
of  centuries.  It  matters  not  at  what 
lime  Homer  wrote,  or  only  sang,  the 
imperishable  poems  that  bear  his 
name;  it  is  enough  that  we  find  in  one 
of  these  that  in  his  days  there  were 
already  gardens  in  Greece  or  in  Asia — 
(since  we  will  not  take  on  ourselves 
to  decide  whether  the  lovely  isle  over 
which  the  srood  Alcinous  reigned 
belonged  to  Europe  or  to  Asia)— ia 
ord«r,  from  that  isolated  fact,  to  come 


to  the  conclusion  that,  since  Alcinous 
had  gardened  finely,  others,  before 
him,  had  built  stately — in  other  words, 
"  that  the  age  had  grown  into  civilitf/,*^ 
Like  all  great  artists,  Homer  paints 
best  where  he  copies  nature ;  even 
when  describing  the  gods,  the  nymphs, 
and  all  the  inferior  deities  of  the  pa^an 
heaven,  he  still  had,  as  living  models 
set  before  him,  the  forms  of  mortal 
beauty  which  these  popular  divinities, 
the  familiar  visitors  of  man,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  forests,  fields,  rivers  and  foun* 
tains,  were  wont  to  assume,  and  under 
which  they  were  always  worshipped. 
It  is  this  which  makes  his  pictures 
ever  true  to  nature,  even  when  he 
paints  things  supernatural.  Spurning 
the  creation  of  vegetable  monsters, 
his  genius  refused  to  imagine  flowers 
he  had  never  seen,  whose  odor  he 
had  never  inhaled — the  fiavor  of  fruits 
he  had  never  tasted — the  aspects  and 
bearings  of  trees  he  had  not  seen 
waving  in  the  luxuriance  of  their 
foliage.  It  was  already  too  bold  a 
metaphor — he  perhaps  thought — to 
have  feigned  that,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides  were  trees  bearing  golden 
apples.  In  imitation  of  Homer,  all 
epic  poets  have  sung  of  gardens. 
Virgil,  who  was  born  in  the  country, 
always  retained,  amidst  all  the  allure^ 
ments  of  the  court  of  Augustus,  the 
fond  remembrance  of  the  fields 
wrested  from  him  by  one  of  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs. 
Rome,  its  splendors,  its  enchantments, 
its  long  glories,  could  never  efface  from 
his  memory  the  beauteous  lake  on 
whose  verdant  margin  he  wandered^ 
when,  in  early  youth,  the  Muses  filled 
his  breast  with  their  sacred  inspira- 
tions. The  Elysian  Fields,  where 
-^neas  sees  the  shades  of  Grecian  and 
Trojan  heroes  who  had  met  an  un* 
timely  death,  were  but  the  reflections 
both  of  Mantuan  scenes,  and  of  the 
magnificent  gardens  of  Sallust  and 
Lucullus;  for  Virgil,  even  wheii  he 
invented,  still  kept  nature  in  sight. 
Two  other  Italian  poets,  like  Virgil, 
have  sun^  of  gardens;  one,  with  equal 
melody  of  numbers;  the  other,  borne  on 
wings  of  bolder  flight.  The  one  with 
the  wand  of  Armida,  the  other  with 
that  of  Alcina,  have  made  verdant 
groves,  beds  of  sweet  flowers,  to  spring 
up  spontaneous,  and  crystal  fountains 
to  flow  amidst  a  dreary  wilderness. 
Milton,  too,  has  told  of  that  garden,  a 
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paradise  on  earth,  in  which  oaf  firet 
parents  were  placed  by  their  Creator ; 
but,  for  the  same  reason  that,  in  spite 
of  his  matchless  ^enias^  the  English 
bard  has  failed  to  mspire  with  human 
passion  the  inhabitants  of  £deo,he  fails 
equally  in  his  attempt  to  spread  over 
the  fields  and  groves  amidst  which 
they  wandered  an  aspect  of  real  exist- 
ence. His  flowers  bloom  without 
having  first  budded ;  his  yellow  or 
purple  fruits  have  not  emerged  in 
slow  and  gradual  growth  out  of  the 
chalice  of  the  balmy  blossom ;  his  trees 
wave  in  a  richness  of  foliage  which 
has  never  germinated ;  all  in  that  para- 
dise, like  her  for  whom  all  flowers 
bloomed,  all  fruits,  save  that 


-Whose  mortal  taste 


Brought  death  into  the  world," 

matured  into  color  and  perfume,  they 
all  remind  us  of  that  fair  daughter  of 
Heaven,  whose  infant  lips  no  milk  had 
moistened — whose  young  smile  no 
mother^s  eyes  had  anxiously  watched 
for  and  rapturously  detected — whose 
sweet  prattlings  no  parent's  ear  had 
listened  to  with  indescribable  joy — 
whose  fingers  had  never  played  with 
the  silver  locks  of  age — whose  heart 
had  never  throbbed  with  fear  lest 
^another's  did^not  beat  in  accord  with 
her  own.  To  conclude — there  is  in 
Milton^s  gardens  a  cold  and  illusive 
beauty,  which,  like  that  of  his  Eve,  we 
admire  without  sympathy,  and  love 
without  warmth. 

Without  encumbering  these  pages 
with  descriptions  of  the  gardens  of 
China,  Persia,  Greece,  and  of  Rome, 
it  suffices  our  purpose  to  remark,  that 
the  great  cities  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  these  were  planted  lay  in  warm 
regions.  These  were  rather  ornate 
landscapes  than  gardens,  such  as  we 
now  understand  the  term.  Intent  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  rays  of  a 
sultry  sun,  their  voluptuous  possessors 
planted  in  them  the  nnest  forest  trees, 
together  with  fruit  trees,  and  the  few 
flowers  and  aromatic  plants  known  to 
antiquity.  Streams  of  the  purest 
water  gave  freshness  to  the  vegetation, 
and  by  continual  moisture  preserved 
its  perpetual  verdure.  In  the  day, 
was  heard  the  melody  of  birds,  min- 

Sling  with  the  low  murmuring  of  mean- 
ering  rivulets;  the  night  witnessed 
the  dance  of  youths  and  virgins  by  the 
7lare  of  torches.  Sometimes,  too,  whea 


autumn  had  mellowed  into  golden 
hue  both  the  leaf  of  the  vine  aud  the 
teeming  grape,  the  loud  shrieks  of  the 
Bacchants  echoed  from  grove  to  grove, 
from  hill  to  grotto.  Wild  with  music 
and  wine,  their  faces  smeared  with 
the  purple  grape,  and  giving  to  the 
winds  their  dishevelled  locks,  thev 
crowded  round  the  wine-presses  to  fill 
with  new  wine  the  cup  which  each 
of  them  held  in  her  hands,  pouring 
profuse  libations  to  Bacchus.  Some 
of  these  ancient  gardens,  like  the  im- 
perial garden  near  Pekin,  embraced 
rivers,  mountains,  field s»  and  forests, 
within  their  wide  expanse.  Such 
must  have  been  the  grove  of  Daphne, 
where  "thick  forests  of  laurel  and 
cypress  reached  as  far  as  a  circum- 
ference of  ten  miles,  where  a  thou- 
sand streams  of  the  purest  water,  run- 
ning from  every  hill,  preserved  the 
verdure  of  the  earth  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air."  It  was  believed  that 
the  very  air  breathed  in  this  grove 
enervated  the  strongest  mind.  It  was 
for  this,  no  doubt,  that  Cassius,  when 
the  army  he  commanded  encamped 
near  Daphne,  punished  severely,  and 
sometimes  dismissed  the  soldiers  who 
were  proved  to  have  entered  the  con- 
secrated ground. 

The  Greeks  cultivated  the  Rose,  the 
Narcissus,  the  Violet,  and  the  Iris.  We 
find  in  their  poets,  that  flower  markets 
werp  held  regularly  in  Athens,  at 
which  roses  were  exposed  for  sale  in 
beautiful  straw  baskets.  They  strewed 
the  temples  of  the  gods  with  the 
choicest  blossoms.  At  their  religious 
processions  the  youths  and  virgins 
wore  garlands,  and  the  priests  bound 
their  heads  with  chaplets  of  flowers 
sacred  to  their  respective  deities.  The 
guests  at  the  banquet  table  were 
always  presented  with  garlands ;  nav, 
the  cups,  too,  from  which  they  dranx^ 
were  wreathed  with  myrtle  or  roses. 
Sages  and  philosophers  wore  garlands 
in  order  to  make  science  lovely,  and  to 
propitiate  the  Graces.  The  steel-clad 
warriors  who  at  Salamis  or  Marathon 
had  triumphed  over  the  Persians,  re- 
turned to  Athens  and  Sparta,  their 
temples  bound  with  wreaths,  in  which 
the  Violet  and  the  Rose  were  woven 
together  with  the  laurel.  On  occa- 
sions of  public  rejoicings,  the  walls  of 
cities  were  always  hung  with  boughs 
of  evergreen  plants.  There  were 
florists   in    all   the    great   cities   of 
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Greece,  who  made  crowns  of  flowers 
(CoroTiarii) — some,  composed  of  one 
sort  of  flower,  others  of  many ;  and 
others,  again,  of  leaves  only,  hut 
always  symbolical  of  religious  ideas. 
The  plants  used  for  these  were,  at  last, 
called  by  the  generic  name  of  Coro' 
naria.  Some  of  these  were  cultivated 
in  gardens,  others  grew  wild  in  the 
fields,  but  all  those  thus  designated 
were  beautiful  and  aromatic. 

As  regards  fruits,  the  Fig  was  culti- 
vated in  the  earliest  ages.  The  Grape, 
the  Almond,  the  Pomegranate,  grew 
in  Canaan,  in  the  days  of  Moses ;  and 
the  Melon  was  one' of  the  Egyptian 
delicacies  the  privation  of  which  occa- 
sioned the  bitterest  repinings  of  ihe 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  The 
Greeks  have  recorded,  both  in  bislory 
and  song,  that  the  shepherd  Aristseus 
was  the  first  who  cultivated  the  Olive. 
The  Fig  came  to  Attica  from  Crete, 
and  the  Chestnut  from  Sardis;  the 
Peach  was  brought  from  Persia ;  the 
Pom^ranate  from  Africa;  the  Pear 
and  Plum  from  Armenia;  Cherries 
and  Apricots  from  Parthia;  and  the 
first  Citron  tree  planted  in  Gretice  came 
fromMedia.  Lucullus  brought  to  Rome, 
to  adorn  his  triumph,  the  Cherry,  the 
Peach,  and  the  Apricot — a  nobler 
trophy  these  than  the  wealth  of  Mi- 
thridates.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  appre- 
ciate at  their  true  value  these  vegeta- 
ble spoils  of  Asia,  as  the  rude  Con- 
queror of  Corinth  did  the  inimitable 
perfection  of  the  master-works  ui*  Gre- 
cian genius,  wrested  by  his  valor  from 
their  tasteful  possessors.  The  en- 
lightened Consul  planted  them  with 
his  own  hand,  we  are  told,  in  the 
magnificent  garden  he  cultivated  on 
the  promontory  of  Misenum.  The 
warlike  Epicurean  had  tried  war,  as  he 
had  tried  all  things,  and  of  war,  as  of 
all  things,  had  wearied,  save  nature, 
science,  and  the  arts !  To  the  tumult 
of  the  battle-field,  to  the  clamor  of  the 
victorious  legions,  to  the  loud  plaudits 
of  the  assembled  multitude  delighted 
by  his  eloquence — nay,  to  a  dominion 
of  one  third  portion  of  the  world,  the 
voluptiious  soldier  preferred  the  deep 


shade  of  his  gvoves,  in  which  the 
beauteous  exotics  he  had  reared,  min- 
gled their  foreign  foliage  with  that  of 
indigenous  plants.  Diocletian,  too,  in 
the  height  of  his  power,  became  sud- 
denly disgusted  with  the  task  of  gov- 
erning mankind.  He  abdicated  the 
Empire,  and  compelled  the  princes 
whom  he  had  clothed  with  the  impe- 
rial purple  to  descend  from  the  throne, 
like  himself;  retaining  no  dominion, 
out  of  the  civilized  world  over  which 
he  had  reigned,  save  that  of  the  gar- 
dens he  had  planted  near  Salone; — 
these  he  cultivated  with  so  much 
pleasure,  that,  when  Maxiroin,  his 
former  colleague  in  the  Empire,  urged 
him  to  resume  the  sceptre,  ne  rdected 
the  temptation  with  a  smile  ot  pity, 
calmly  ooserving,  in  his  answer  to  the 
projposal  of  that  restless  old  man,  that, 
"  it  he  could  show  to  Maximin  the 
cabbages  which  he  cultivated  with  his 
own  hands,  he  should  no  longer  be 
urged  to  relinquish  the  enjoyment  of 
happiness  for  the  perils  of  power." 

The  real  or  fancied  virtues  of  plants 
drew  the  attention  of  mankind  m  the 
earliest  age?.  To  the  Mandrake  were 
attributed  efiects  which  induced  Ra- 
chael  to  barter  for  that  which  her 
sister's  son,  Reuben,  had  gathered  in 
the  fields,  the  preference  her  husband 
gave  her  over  a  less  beauteous  wife. 
Helen  prepared  for  Telemachus,  when 
the  youth  sought  the  hospitality  of 
Menelaus,  a  beverage  that  worked  the 
oblivion  of  all  painful  thoughts,  and 
lulled  the  weary  traveller  into  balmy 
sleep.  In  this  plant,  although  the 
poet  does  not  name  it,  we  recognize 
the  Poppy,  whose  soporific  virtue  was 
already  known.  The  healing  quality  of 
the  Dictamen,  a  plant  still  believed  to  be 
a  specific  for  the  epilepsy,  is  extolled 
both  in  the  Odyssey  and  in  the  Iliad. 
If  the  Lotus,  which  made  him  who 
ate  its  fruit  forget  his  native  land,  and 
all  the  endearing  associations  of  eady 
loves,  did  ever  exist,  it  has  disappeared 
from  the  earth,  like  some  ani- 
mals described  by  ancient  naturalists, 
which  for  centuries  have  not  been 
seen.*    At  their  banquets  the  Greeks 


•  The  Druids  used  a  golden  sickle  to  cut  the  sacred  Misletoe,  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  moon.  The  Vervain  was  held  in  such  veneration  by  the  Romans,  that  they 
gathered  it,  after  libations  of  wine  and  honey,  at  the  rising  of  the  Dog  Star,  and 
always  with  the  led  hand.  The  plants  thus  collected  were  used  to  sweep  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  to  sprinkle  lustral  water,  to  appease  discord ;  hence  it  was  borne  by  heralds, 
%  class  of  whom  was  caUed  Verbenarii.  ^g,^,^^^  ^^  ^OOglC 
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and  the  Romans  strewed  the  floor 
with  Vervain,  as  its  perfqme,  they 
believed,  preserved  the  brain  from  the 
effects  of  wine,  induced  purity  of 
thoughts,  and  inspired  the  mind  with 
innocent  mirth.  Nor  were  trees  and 
flowers  forgotten  in  the  rites  of  ancient 
worship.  The  shrines  of  the  gods  of 
idolatrous  nations  were  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  foliage ;  and  even  the  Jews, 
in  the  simpler  ceremonies  of  their 
worship  of  an  unseen  God,  offered 
flowers  and  fruits  on  the  altar,  as  well 
as  living  victims. 

Always  disposed  to  transfer  to  the 
Divinity  their  own  sympathies  or  aver- 
sions, men  have  imagined  that,  as  is 
the  case  with  themselves,  each  of  the 
gods  bore  a  peculiar  affection  to  a 
plant  or  a  flower,  which,  either  in  its 
color,  its  virtue,  or  the  nature  of  its 
perfume,  they  fancied  symbolical  of 
the  attributes  of  the  divinity  to  whom 
it  was  consecrated.  For  this,  the 
Oak,  living  unnumbered  years,  deep 
rooted  and  yielding  only  to  the  light- 
ning, which  it  seemed  to  meet  in  defi- 
ance in  the  very  clouds  where  it  is 
elaborated,  was  sacred  to  Jove.  The 
Olive,  which  it  was  said  had  sprung 
from  earth  at  the  bidding  of  Minerva, 
in  the  contest  for  superior  power  be- 
tween the  warlike  maid  and  the  god 
whose  trident  rules  the  ocean,  adorned 
the  altars  of  Pallas.  Saturn,  the 
symbol  of  eternity,  was  crowned  with 
the  evergreen  Holly.  The  funereal 
Cypress  shaded  with  deeper  terrors  the 
stern  features  oi'  Pluto.  Juno  loved  the 
Lily,  the  sweet  and  lowly  emblem  of 
unspotted  purity.  Young  Dione  che- 
rished the  unfading  Myrtle;  and  the 
Rose,  glowing  with  the  carmine  of  her 
cheeks,  bedewed  with  the  freshness  of 
her  own  lips,  adorned  her  golden  hair. 
Each  nymph,  each  goddess,  wore  a 

f  airland  of  the  flowers  she  loved.    But 
acchus  bore  on  his  joyous  brow  ripe 
grapes  instead  of  leaves  or  blossoms. 

After  investing  their  gods  with  hu- 
man forms,  after  inspiring  them  with 
human  passions,  it  was  natural  that  a 
people  so  imaginative  as  were  the 
Greeks,  and  professing  a  religion,  if 
not  invented  by  poets,  embellished  at 
least  by  all  the  richness  of  their  fancv, 
should  have  believed  that  such  mortals 


as  were,  when  lifing,  loved  by  the 
gods,  had  been  changed  by  them,  afler 
their  death,  into  trees,  plants,  or 
flowers.  That  Hyacinthus,  cherished 
by  Apollo,  had  become  the  flower 
which  still  bears  his  name ;  that  the 
Myrrh  still  continued  to  exhale  the 
fragrance  which  once  breathed  from 
the  lips  of  the  guilty  and  beauteous 
Myrrha ;  that  Daphne,  who  fled  from 
the  embrace  of  the  inspirer  of  songs, 
was  changed  into  Laurei,  the  meed  due 
to  immortal  lays,  to  encircle  his  brow, 
and  wreathe  its  flexible  and  emerald 
stems  in  the  chords  of  his  lyre ;  and 
that  Narcissus,  the  beautiful  and 
self-enamored  boy,  should  have  become 
the  flower  whose  sickly  hue,  to  this 
day,  expresses  the  malady  of  hopeless 
love. 

When  we  began  this  paper,  we 
intended  to  speak  chiefly  of  the  two 
books,  the  titles  of  which  we  have 
given  above,  but  the  subject  has  led 
us  far  away  from  the  object  we  had  in 
view.  We  regret  it  the  less,  however, 
as  those  excellent  works,  though  they 
accomplish  fully  ^11  they  promise  to  the 
reader,  yet  in  order  to  be  appreciated 
at  their  true  value,  must  be  not  only 
read  throughout,  but  studied.  The 
language  of  the  writers  is,  what  it 
ought  to  be,  clear,  precise,  unpretend- 
ing. They  are  both  practical  men  ; 
there  is  no  danger  of  being  led  astray  by 
following  their  directions.  They  have 
done  more  for  the  art  of  gardening  in 
America,  in  a  few  years,  than  nad 
been  accomplished  for  a  century  before. 
With  Mr.  Buist  we  are  personally  ac- 
quainted ;  and  we  number  among  our 
most  pleasingly  spent  hours,  those  we 
have  passed  in  his  beautiful  garden  in 
Philadelphia.  Not  a  question,  prompt- 
ed by  rational  curiosity,  have  we  ever 
put  to  him,  as  to  the  history  of  any  one 
of  his  plants,  their  habits,  or  propensi- 
ties, that  was  not  immediately  an- 
swered. We  hesitate  nbt  to  say,  that 
more  practical  knowledge  of  Botany 
may  be  acquired  by  twenty  lessons 
obtained  from  him,  while  strolling 
among  his  plants,  than  would  be  ac- 
quired for  months  in  the  stud^  of 
books,  and  with  the  aid  even  of  the 
best  executed  colored  illustrations  of 
the  beautiful  science. 
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BT  O.   A.   BROWNSON. 


NoTHiKG  is  more  certain  than  that 
social  Reformers,  in  both  the  old  world 
and  the  new,  are  at  present  taming 
their  chief  attention  to  what  is  not 
improperly  denominated  the  Comhu- 
KiTY  System.  The  tendency  this  way 
is  decided,  and  would  seem  to  be  irre- 
sistible. Men,  whose  opinions  are 
deserving  of  great  respect,  are  begm- 
ning  to  look  npon  this  system,  in  some 
of  its  modifications,  or  under  some  of  its 
varions  aspects,  as  a  sure  and  adequate 
remedy  for  all  our  ills,  moral  and 
nhysi<»l,  individual  and  social.  It 
behooves  all  of  us,  therefore,  who  have 
faith  in  the  progress  of  humanity,  and 
[who  have  learned  that  the  lot  ot  each 
l^man  is  bound  up  with  that  of  all  men, 
to  in(}aire  into  its  nature,  and  ascertain 
itspnnciples,  the  laws  of  its  operation, 
and  the  advantages  likely  to  result 
from  its  general  adoption. 

This  is  a  grave  inquiry ;  and  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  it,  we  must,  so  to  speak, 
begin  at  the  beginning,  go  back  to  the 
first  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
ascertain  the  laws  by  which  that 
nature  is  developed  and  effects  its 
growth,  and  the  conditions  indis|)ensa- 
ble  to  its  actualization,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  to  its  manifestation  in 
the  LIFE  of  individual  men  and  women. 
For  it  may  be  assumed  in  the  very 
outset,  that  no  scheme  of  human 
melioration  and  progress  can  be 
otherwise  than  short-lived  and  inefieo- 
toal,  even  if  not  mischievous,  unless 
it  have  its  root  in  the  essential,  per- 
manent, and  indestructible  nature  of 

tnan. 

Man  must  be  always  contemplated 

^  under  a  double  aspect:  1.  asHUMAMiTTy 

"Sthe  Genus  or  Kind;    and  2.   as   an 

^  nroiviDUAL.       This   is   according   to 

Genesis,  from  which  we   leam  that 

God  creates  all  beings  in  races, ''  after 

their  kind;"  and  that  he  originally 

created  man  as  the  human  kind^  and 

afterwards  formed  or  actualized  him  as 

an  individual,  in  a  body  taken  from  the 

dust  of  the  earth.    *'  So  God  created 
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man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him;  male  and 
female  created  he  them."  But  this 
could  have  been  only  the  generic  crea- 
tion, the  creation  of  ihe  kind  ;  for  we 
are  informed  in  the  very  next  Chapter, 
that  notwithstanding  this  creation, 
there  was  "not  a  man  to  till  the 
ground."  **  And  the  Lord  God  formed 
man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul." 
Man,  as  the  kind,  was  on]}[  a  virtuality, 
man  "in  poientiA,  non  in  actti,"  to 
speak  according  to  Plato,  an  Idea,  not 
a  living  man;  but  in  becoming  a  living 
soul,  he  passed  from  this  state  of  virtu- 
ality to  an  actuality,  from  the  transcen- 
dental world,  in  which  the  kind  has  its 
habitation,  to  the  actual  world  of  space 
and  time. 

All  orders  of  beings  are  originally 
created,  and  have  their  habitation  in 
the  transcendental  world,  the  regionem 
idearumj  the  Divine  Mind,  or  Logos  of 
St.  John,  by  which  all  things  were 
made,  and  without  which  was  not 
anything  made  that  was  made.  Be- 
cause created  and  dwelling  in  the 
Divine  Mind,  Plato  regards  all  beings 
in  their  several  kinds  or  genera,  as 
Ideal,  and  calls  them  Ideas.  Humanity 
is  originally  created  in  the  Divine 
Mind,  and  as  the  human  kind  it  re- 
sides, so  to  speak,  in  the  Infinite  Rea- 
son, and  is  an  Idea, — is  Ideal,  not  as 
opposed  to  substantive,  to  real,  but  as 
opposed  to  actual.  Man*s  existence  is, 
then,  to  be  contemplated  as  Ideal  and 
Actual,  and  Ideal  and  Actual  answer 
precisely  to  his  existence  as  the  kind, 
and  as  an  individual. 

We  are  ordinarily  prone  to  regard/ 
man's  actual  or  individual  existence  as 
his  only  existence.  Most  of  our  read- 
ers have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking 
uj>on  man  as  a  mere  individual,  and 
will  be  puzzled  to  understand  what  is 
really  meant  by  his  existence  as  the 
kind.  But  man  is  by  no  means  a  mere 
individual.    In  every  individual  is  that 
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which  is  not  indiyidual,  which  tran- 
scends the  individual,  and  is  the  basis 
and  possibility  of  the  individual.  Is 
there  not  something  which  distin- 
guishes an  individual  pine  from  an  in- 
dividual oak  ?  An  individual  horse 
from  an  individual  ox  ?  An  individual 
dog  from  an  individual  man  ?  Is  not 
this  something  one  and  indivisible,  one 
and  identical,  in  all  individual  pines  ? 
in  all  individual  oaks  ?  in  all  individual 
horses  ?  in  all  individual  oxen  ?  in  all 
individual  dogs  ?  in  all  individual  men  ? 
I  What  is  this  something?  It  is  the 
Bjnd.  It  is  this  which  precedes  indi- 
^  viduals  and  is  actualized  m  them,  that 
determines  whether  the  individual 
shall  be  a  pine,  an  oak,  a  horse,  an 
ox,  a  dog,  or  a  man,  that  makes  the 
seed  of  tne  pine  re-produce  the  pine, 
the  acorn  the  oak,  and  never  the  re- 
verse. The  kind,  then,  though  ideal, 
is  not  a  mere  name,  an  abstract  or 
general  noun  as  the  Nominalists  con- 
tend, but  a  substantive  force,  a  reality, 
/  as  contend  the  Realists.  It  is  not  a 
/  quality,  or  attribute  of  the  individual, 
/  but  that  which  makes  the  individual. 
'  It  is  in  the  language  of  Plato,  an  Idea, 
only  an  Idea  in  the  Divine  Mind,  not  in 
the  human. 

The  ground  here  assumed  is  by  no 
means  novel.  We  re-produce  here 
consciously  and  intentionally,  the  old 
Scholastic  doctrine  of  Realism,  the 
doctrine  of  Plato,  of  Pythagoras,  of 
Moses,  and  if  of  Moses,  of  course  the 
doctrine  of  Inspiration.  The  old  Real- 
ists were  right,  in  affirmin£^  the  reality 
of  Ideas,  kinds,  genera  ;  they  erred,  if 
they  erred  at  all,  merely  in  contending 
that  we  could  know  kinds  as  abstract- 
ed from  individuals,  and  that  they  could, 
as  it  were,  live  without  individuals. 
When  we  have  entered  more  deeply 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Scholastic  pm- 
losophy,  at  which  it  has  been  account- 
ed good  taste  to  sneer  ever  since  the 
time  of  Bacon,  the  more  profound  will 
be  our  respect  for  it.  The  more  pro- 
foundly we  look  into  the  principles  of 
things,  or  even  of  life,  the  more  im- 
portant will  appear  to  us  those  con- 
troversies of  the  old  Schoolmen,  which 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  account- 
ing frivolous,  and  unworthy  the  least 
attention.  Those  old  Schoolmen  knew 
as  well  what  they  were  about,  as  we  do 
what  we  are  about  C^Ve  shall  make 
Jittle  progress  in  philosophy  till  we  re- 


habilitate the  old  Platonic  Ideas.  Wc 
must  assert  boldly  their  reality ;  only 
while  so  doinfi^  we  must  bear  m  mind 
that  the  kind  lives  cmly  in  individuals, 
and  can  be  known  by  us  only  so  far 
forth  as  actualized  in  individualsr> 

Every  kind,  or  Ideal  existence,  in- 
habits eternity,  transcends  time  and 
space.  Nevertheless  it  must  have  the 
power  to  actualize  itself,  to  manifest 
itself  in  time  and  space,  or  it  were 
a  dead  existence,  were  precisely  as  if 
it  were  not.  If  it  be  at  all,  in  any  vital 
sense,  it  must  manifest  itself  in  phe- 
nomena. The  power  to  manifest  it- 
self in  phenomena,  is  the  principle  of 
vitality,  or  power  to  live ;  the  actual 
manifestation  is  what  we  call  life,  in 
the  sense  in  which  Pope  uses  the  word, 
when  he  says, 

^  For  modes  of  faith,  let  graceless  bigots 

fight, 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the 

right." 

Humanity,  Man  in  the  Ideal,  in  the 
kind,  is  created  with  this  power  to 
manifest  himself  in  phenomena,  as  we 
learn  from  the  assertion  in  Genesis,  as 
well  as  otherwise,  that  God  made  the 
race  both  male  and  female,  and  there- 
fore, though  a  unity,  a  productive 
unity,  a  unity  having  the  ability  to 
manifest  itself  in  multiplicity  ;  and 
therefore  again  a  living  unity,  not  a 
dead  unity,  which  were  in  no  sense 
distinguishable  from  the  veriest  nullity. 

The  manifestation  of  humanity  is 
the  Life  of  humanity.  Since  humani- 
ty has  the  power  to  manifest  itself  in 
diversity,  in  multiplicity,  in  phenomena, 
it  has  in  itself  a  vital  power,  and  is 
capable  of  living  a  life  of  its  own,  as 
strictly  so  as  is  an  individual  man  or 
an  individual  woman*  Hence,  we  are 
never  to  view  humanity,  man-^tW, 
human-kind,  as  a  mere  aggregate,  or 
sum  total  of  individuals,  nor  as  a  mere 
word  without  significance  in  the  world 
of  reality.  Humanity  is  in  some  sorl 
itself  an  individual,  with  its  own  en- 
tity, unity,  powers,  development  and 
growth. 

Humanity  in  this  sense,  as  the  Ideal, 
or  the  kind,  lives,  but,  as  with  all  living 
entities,  only  by  manifesting  itself  in 
phenomena.^.g|a  J^%J€)li^»R?^fe8ta- 
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tioQ  m  the  phenomenon.    Its  fheno- 

KENA  ARE  ntDlTIBUAL  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

It  lives,  is  actualized  in  indiridaais, 
and  individuals  bear  the  same  relation 
to  it,  that  our  actions  do  to  us  as  indi- 
vidual men  and  women.  God  lives  by 
cresting,  and  creates  an  infinite  variety 
of  kinds  or  genera,  which  in  relation  to 
him  are  creatures,  but  in  relation  to 
their  phenomena,  creators.  These 
kinds,  genera,  ideas,  also  live  by  creat- 
ing, and  create  under  them  in- 
numerable sorts  and  individuals ; 
which  again  in  relation  to  them  are 
creatures,  but  in  relation  to  their  own 
acts  or  products,  causes  or  creators. 
Thus  through  all  the  infinity  of  the 
universe  there  is  a  never-failing  corres- 
poadence.  Each  Kind,  each  Sort,  each 
Individual  in  turn  becomes  a  creator, 
and,  in  its'  sphere  and  de^ee,  repre- 
sents and  reflects  the  Infinite  Creator, 
— God. 

According  to  this  view,  we  have  not 
only  a  two-fold  being,  but  a  two-fold 
LIFE.  When  I  say  /  or  wie,  I  neces- 
sarily designate  a  two-fold  being. 
There  is,  as  says  Fichte,  though  in  a 
sense  somewhat  different,  a  two-fold 
I  or  Me.  The  first  is  my  being  as  man, 
my  being  in  the  generic  sense;  the 
second  is  my  being  as  Peter,  James  or 
John.  To  each  of  these  there  is  a 
corresponding  life,  the  life  which  hu- 
manity lives  in  me,  and  the  life  which 
I  live  in  my  phenomena.  In  the  first 
sense  my  bein^  is  one  and  identical 
with  that  of  all  men.  In  this  sense, 
as  Humanity,  there  is  but  one  man, 
because  one  and  the  same  nature  with 
its  essential  and  indissoluble  unity  is 
in  all  men.  In  this  first  sense,  too,  the 
life  which  humanitv  lives  in  me,  is  one 
and  identical  with  the  life  it  lives  in  all 
men.  There  is,  ihen,  for  all  men,  as 
man,  only  one  aod  the  same  Life. 

This  unity  of  bemg[,  or  rather  unity 
of  nature  and  of  life,  is  what  we  mean 
by  the  unity  of  the   race.    It  is  no 

^'doubt  a  transcendental  unity,  a  unity 
which,  like  all  true  unity,  inhabits 
eternity,  and  is  therefore  Ideal,  not 
Actual;  but,  nevertheless,  a  real  unity. 

Tit  is  on  this  unitjr  that  society  rests  for 
its  basis ;  and  it  is  from  this  unity  that 
society  derives  its  power  and  its  ri^ht 
to  found  the  State,  to  institute  civil 
government,  and  to  demand  and  even 
enforce  the  obedience  of  its  members. 


Humanity  has  the  inalienable  right  to  ^ 
live,  to  aU  that  is  necessar^r  for  the  free,  " 
full,  and  continuous  manifestation  of 
itself  in  the  life  of  individual  men  and 
women.    In  other   words,  humanity 
has,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
entity,  a  being,  the  right  in  itself  to 
live  and  grow,  and  to  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  its  life  and  growth.    Society ,T 
which  is  the  outward  expression  of  I 
this  ideal  unity,  has  the  same  right.  / 
This  ri^ht  is  the  foundation  and  the ' 
limit  of  Its  authority.         ^ 

On  this  same  unity  of  the  race  rest 
all  the  moral,  religious,  and  social 
virtues.  The  individual  approaches! 
God,  only  by  sinking  back,  as  it  were,  v 
into  the  unity  of  the  race ;  for  he  can, ' 
so  to  speak,  touch  God  only  on  that 
side  of  nis  being  on  which  he  is  one 
with  all  men.  Hence,  Jesus,  in  pray- 
ing that  men  xnighi  come  to  God, 
prayed  that  they  might  be  led  back  to 
unity,—"  that  they  may  all  be  one." 
Love,  generosity,  kindness,  all  imply 
this  unity,  a  common  nature,  and  have 
a  tendency  to  lead  us  back  to  it.  All 
which  tends  to  unite  men  in  the  bonds 
of  a  common  faith,  a  common  love,  a 
common  hope,  a  common  pursuit, 
comes  from  the  same  source.  Men 
being  one  by  the  unity  of  their  nature, 
must  needs  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
unite,  to  live  in  common,  to  be  one  in 
all  the  phenomena  of  life.  Here  is 
the  basis  of  the  community,  which  is  1 
but  a  special  form  of  general  society, 
and  therefore  only  the  outward  expres-  ' 
sion  of  the  internal  imity  of  humanity 
or  human-kind. 

But  humanity  lives  only  in  its  mani- 
festations. Its  manifestations  are  indi- 
vidual men  and  women.  It  lives,  then, 
only  in  individual  men  and  women. 
Here  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Abstract  all  individuals,  and  * 
humanity  is  but  a  mere  virtuality ;  it 
is  not  a  living  humanity,  and  therefore 
as  good  as  no  humanity  at  all.  With- 
out humanity,  no  individuals ;  with- 
out individuals,  no  actual  life  of 
humanity.  Humanity  in  this  last ' 
case  would  remain  latent,  a  mere  pos- 
sibility, never  becoming,  nor  able  to 
become,  an  actuality.  It  would  be 
dead,  or  a  King  Do-Nothing,  {Rot 
Fainiant).  The  provision  for  the  free 
development  of  the  race  in  individual 
life,  and  ther^9|f,(oiij}^g^^iyenance 
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'  of  the  individual,  becomes,  then,  as 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
.  Tace  itself,  as  for  that  of  the  individ- 
lyUal.    In  fact,  the  twro  must  be  regarded 
^/as  correlatives.    One  is,  and  never  can 
be,  without  the  other,  an^  more  than 
there  can  be  a  creation  without  a  cre- 
ator, or  a  creator  without  a  creation. 
1  Here  is  the  necessity  of  individualitt, 
:  making  the  individual  as  old  as  the 
.  community,  and  in  a  degree  the  con- 
-  Ji  tion  and  limit  of  the  commuoi  ty .    If, 
then,  the  individual  on  the  one  hand  is 
subordinate  to  society,  and  must  yield 
to  its  authority,  the  communitv  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  condition  or  its  own 
life,  must  preserve  in  all  his  integrity 
the  Individual. 

According  to  the  analogy  affirmed, 
each  individual  man  or  woman  is  to 
the  race  what  one  of  our  actions  is  to 
one  of  us  as  an  individual.  A  man  is 
a  thought,  a  volition,  a  sentiment,  a 
deed  of  humanity.  The  individual  in 
each  diverse  or  separate  thought,  voli- 
tion, sentiment,  or  act,  manifests  a 
distinct  or  diverse  phase  of  his  own 
bein^  or  nature.  Take  any  individual, 
and  m  order  to  arrive  at  what  he  has' 
demonstrated  himself  to  be,  you  must 
make  yourself  acquainted  with  what 
he  has  done,  only  understand  by  his 
doing,  what  are  called  his  internal 
acts  as  well  as  his  external.  The 
omission  of  a  single  one  of  his  acts, 
the  slightest  even,  would  detract 
somewhat  from  the  completeness 
and  entireness  of  your  knowledge  of 
his  character.  Furthermore,  if  the 
individual  had  been  prevented  from 
performing  any  one  oi  those  acts,  his 
actual  character  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is.  The  individual, 
then,  must  be  free  to  manifest  himself 
according  to  what  he  is  in  himself,  or 
he  can  never  actualize  himself.  So  of 
humanity.  Individuals  are  its  acts,  its 
deeds,  its  actualizations.  Each  indi- 
vidual is  an  actualization  of  a  distinct 


phase  of  himianity.  No  one  individual  \ 
represents  humanity  in  all  its  integ-  \ 
rity.  For  if  any  one  individual  did  so 
represent  humanity,  humanity  would 
not  only  be  all  represented,  and  then 
nothing  more  for  the  race  to  do ;  but 
there  would  be,  to  speak  strictly,  but 
one  man  in  existence.  The  innumer- 
able multitude  of  individuals  would  be 
only  the  multiplication  of  one  by  one 
an  indefinite  number  of  times,  which 
gives  as  its  product  only  one.  They 
would  be  only  the  one  man  so  many 
times  repeated.  But  this  repetition, 
though  extended  to  infinity,  would  add 
nothing.  We  should  have  all  the  hu- 
manity with  only  one  of  the  number 
that  we  have  with  the  whole.  All, 
except  one,  could  be  killed  off  without 
any  loss  to  humanity.  But  this  is  not 
true.  No  one  man  can  sufier,  but  all 
humanity  suffers  with  him.  The 
whole  is  wounded  in  any  one  of  the 
parts.  Nature  produces  no  duplicates.  * 
No  one  man  repeats  another ;  or,  if  so, 
it  is  at  least  with  variations.  Every 
man  is  distinct,  and  under  some  aspect 
diverse  from  evenr  other  man.  No  two 
can  ever  be  found  that  are  exactly  alike 
in  their  features,  or  in  their  mental  or 
moral  qualities.  Each  represents  the 
same  nature,  but  that  same  nature 
under  a  diverse  aspect,  and  in  this  fact 
consists  each  one's  individuality,  the 
difference  between  one  man  or  one 
woman  and  another.  Hinder  human- 
ity, then,  from  pushing  itself  out  in  any 
given  individual,  or  cut  off  its  oppor- 
tunity of  actualizing  itself  in  any  given 
individual,  and  you  hinder  it  from  mani- 
festing, actualizing,  a  given  phase  of  its 
beinff,  which  is  to  hinder  to  that  extent 
the  life  of  humanity,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  a  dead  humanity ;  which,  again, 
so  far  forth  as  dead,  is  as  no  humanity 
at  all.  It  is,  then,  since  all  have  their 
life  in  the  life  of  humanity,  to  strike 
thus  far  with  death  the  whole  and  each.* 

Assuming  as  sufficiently  established 


«  In  this  fact,  that  humanity  is  one,  bnt  manifesting  a  distinct  phase  of  its  essence 
in  each  separate  individual,  consists  the  authority  of  the  race,  and  in  the  same  fact 
consists  also  the  legitimacy  of  popular  forms  of  government.  The  whole  is  wiser 
'  than  any  one  of  the  parts,  for  the  whole  is  never  all  and  entire  in  any  one  of  the 
*  parts.  Each  individual  represents  humanity,  but  humanity  from  a  particular  point  of 
view,  and  one  individual  from  his  own  point  of  view  represents  it  as  justly  as  another. 
But  as  no  one  represents  it  from  all  possible  or  all  actual  points  of  view,  no  one  is 
ever  to  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  whole.  Hence,  again,  the  sufihiges  of 
all  individuals  combined  into  one  whole,  will  give  U8af\iller  representation  of  human- 
ity, and  therefore  of  truth,  than  we  can  get  from  any  one  man,  however  eminent. 
The  assent  of  the  race,  of  the  great  mass  of  individuals  in  all^^^^^i^B^nations, 
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what  we  have  said,  we  have  airiTed 
at  two  fandamental  facts,  which  must 

\/he  the  principles  of  all  our  schemes 
of  human  melioration   and   progress. 

|.  These  two  facts,  expressed  in  abstract 
terms,  that  is,  in  metaphysical  terms, 
are  UNnr  and  ditebsity;  in  philo- 
sophical terms,  ideal  and  actual  ;  in 
terms  of  practical  life,  cohmunitt  andi 

jiipiyiDUALiTr.  Individuality  has  iisj 
origin  and  support  in  Community,  and 
Community  its  life,  its  actual  existence 
in  Individuality.  These  are  the  two, 
great  fundamental  facts  that  we  are  ^ 
always  to  keep  in  view,  of  which  we 
are  never  to  lose  sight  for  a  moment 
If  we  lose  sight  of  Community,  and 
^  our  eyes  only  on  the  individual,  we 
shall  lose  sight  of  all  that  makes  man 
man,  that  distinguishes  the  human  race 
from  any  other  race,  or  an  individual 
man  from  an  individual  dog,  ox,  pine,  or 
oak.  When  this  is  done,  we  cease  to 
treat  man  as  a  man,  to  make  any  provi- 
sion for  his  peculiarly  human  wants. 
We  legislate  for  him  no  longer  as  man, 
but  as  no^man,  as  an  animal,  a  vege- 
table, or  a  piece  of  mechanism.  We 
lose  siffht,  then,  of  all  that  is  human, 
see  nothing  in  man  to  love  or  reverence 
above  the  beasts  that  perish.  This  is 
no  idle  theorizing.  Men,  and  distin- 
guished men  too,  have  in  their  theories 
gone  to  the  full  extent  here  implied. 
The  theories  of  Rousseau,  Godwin,  and 
Robert  Owen  stop  very  little  short  of  it ; 
and  La  me  trie,  m  the  last  century, 
actually  treated  of  man  under  the  head 
of  Man-Plant  {VHomme-Plante),   and 


even  of  Man-Machine  (VHamme-Ma- 
ckine).  No  doubt  the  Human  will 
always  assert  itself  in  spite  of  our 
theorizing,  and  these  very  individuals 
were  by  no  means  wanting  in  humane 
feelinp;  but  if  our  theories  lead  to  a 
denial  of  the  Human  in  man,  in  all 
our  efforts  to  actualize  our  theories,  or 
to  reduce  them  to  practice,  we  shall 
war  against  it,  and  tiierefore  repress  it, 
hinder  its  free  and  full  manifestation, 
to  the  extent  of  our  ability. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  and  through 
individuals  that  the  H^iman  mani- 
fests itself,  that  humanity  becomes  a 
living  being ;  if  we  fix  our  eyes  solely 
on  the  Human,  on  the  unitv  and  iden- 
tity of  human  nature  in  all  men ;  we 
shall  lose  si^ht  of  all  necessity  for  a 
diversity  of  mdividuals,  shall  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  Communal  alone,  and  in 
our  social  arrangements  make  no  pro- 
vision for  its  free  and  full  development 
in  the  individual,  and  therefore  none 
for  the  life  of  humanity  itself.  The 
individual  will  be  sacnficed  to  the 
Community ;  all  free  development  and 
ffTowth  of  the  individual  will  be  pro- 
hibited, by  subjecting  the  individual  in. 
all  respects  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Commimity;  and,  therefore,  all 
progress,  whether  individual  or  social, 
will  be  rendered  impossible.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  we  are  always  to 
preserve  the  two  terms,  Community 
and  Individuality,  order  and  freedom, 
permanence  and  progress. 


becomes,  then,  in  matters  of  life,  moral  and  social,  the  highest  evidence  perpetually 
accumulating  with  the  progress  of  time.  This  is  a  conclusion  of  immense  importance 
in  philosophy. 

But,  if  each  man  represents  humanity,  therefore,  truth  under  a  distinct  aspect,  and 
therefore  the  whole  number  of  individuals  gives  a  fuller  representation  than  we  can 
get  with  any  one  individual,  it  follows  that  the  more  really  universal  we  can  make 
suffrage,  in  matters  of  government,  the  greater  is  our  assurance  of  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  policy  the  government  will  adopt.  Here  is  the  foundation  in  human 
nature  of  democracy,  the  only  solid  basis  it  has  or  needs.  But  admitting  this,  we  see 
very  clearly  the  superior  wisdom  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  contending  that  this  universal  suf- . 
frage  is  not  represented  by  the  simple  numerical  majority,  and  therefore  that  we  need 
,  some  contrivance  for  collecting  and  rendering  effectual  the  voice  of  a  larger  TLmnher  ' 
'  than  the  majority,  as  near  as  possible,  of  the  whole  people.  The  contrivance  by  which 
L  this  is  done  is  called  the  Constitution.  Hence,  while  we  contend  for  the  legitimacy 
of  Democracy,  and  readily  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  whole  is  wiser  and 
jnster  than  the  parts,  we  want  the  Constitution  to  render  the  genuine  democracy 
efficient.  The  Constitution,  or  the  contrivance  for  collecting  and  rendering  effectual 
the  voice  of  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  as  possible,  will  vary  in  different 
countries :  and,  therefore,  we  say  again,  that  while  the  end  and  principles  of  govern- 
ment are  everywhere  the  same,  its  form,  or  the  Constitution,  must  be  adapted  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  any  given  people  or  community.  ^         ^  VjOO^'I^'  ^' 
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Hitherto  in  the  world  we  have  had 
the  two  terms,  hut  for  the  most  part  as 
two  opposing  terms,  one  the  antithesis, 
at  least,  if  not  the  antagonist  of  the 
pother.  Community  without  Individ  u- 
l^ity  is  TTRANmr,  the  fruits  of  which 
are  oppression,  degradation,  and  im- 

f  mobility,  the  synonym  of  death.  In- 
dividuality without  Community,  is  In- 
pivrouALiSM,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
dissolution,  isolation,  selfishness,  dis- 
order, anarchy,  confusion,  war ;  which 
ajg;ain  attains  to  death  on  the  opposite 
side.  Community  without  Individu- 
ality, may  be  termed  Couhunism,  and 
Individuality  without  the  correlative 
M^ommuni ty,  luDrviDUALisM.  W  hat  we 
need,  then,  is  not  Communism,  nor  In- 
dividualism, the  two  forms  in  which 
the  principle  of  Evil  manifests  itself, 
but  Community  and  Individuality  har- 
monized, or  as  we  may  say,  atoned. 

The  two  rocks  on  which  the  Re- 
former is  in  danger  of  bein^  wrecked, 
are  Communism  and  Individualism. 
In  seeking  to  steer  clear  of  the  one,  he 
is  almost  sure  to  strike  upon  the  other; 
for  the  passage  between  them  is  nar- 
row and  difficult,  and  none  but  the 
most  able  and  experienced  seaman  can 
make  it  with  success.  During  the  last 
century  the  dominant  tendency  was  to 
individual  freedom,  which  led  almost 
everywhere  to  Individualism;  for  it 
was  necessary  to  resist  the  pre-existing 
'Communism,  or  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pressiveness of  the  old  social  institu- 
tions. The  tendency  to  the  Commu- 
nity System,  now  so  striking,  is  a 
decided  reaction  against  the  Individu- 
alism which  has  of  late  prevailed.  It 
marks  a  return  towards  the  common 
life  of  the  race, — a  recognition  of  the 
great  fact  that  all  men  have  one  and 
the  same  nature,  are  one  in  the  unity 
of  humanity,  and  in  the  unity  of  a 
common  life.  It  is  a  demand  for  order, 
a  common  faith,  a  common  love,  con- 
cert of  action,  mutual  assistance ;  that 
we  may  all,  as  says  an  old  foard, 
'*  march  as  one  man'^  against  evil,  to 
the  conquest  of  good.  So  fkr  it  is  well, 
and  deserves  the  encouragement  of  all 
men  who  love  their  race,  who  would 
see  and  aid  the  progress  of  humanity. 
But,  like  all  reactions,  there  is  danger 
of  its  reactinfi^  too  far,  of  its  becoming 
exclusive,  and  splitting  on  the  rock  of 
Communism. 


The  true  Reformer  studies  always 
to  retain  the  two  terms,  and  his  pro- 
blem is  not  the  subordination  of  one  to 
the  other,  but  the  harmonizing  of  one 
with  the  other,  the  realization  of  Com- 
munity in  Individuality,  and  of  Indi- 
viduality in  Community.  All  the 
schemes  which  have  hitherto  beea 
devised,  in  the  interest  of  Community, 
have  failed  by  giving  undue  promi- 
nence to  the  communal  or  social  ele- ! 
ment.  If  we  look  at  the  various  civil' 
governments  which  have  been  insti- 
tuted, we  shall  see  that  nearly  all  of 
them  have  failed  to  secure  the  true 
end  of  government,  because  they  have 
attempted  too  much  Community,  be- 
cause they  have  overlooked  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual,  as  the  condition 
of  the  life  of  the  Community.  The 
old  Theocracies  which,  in  the  progress 
of  society,  succeeded  to  the  savage  state, 
though  they  all  served  a  useful  purpose 
in  breakinp^  down  and  subduing  the 
wild  Individualism  of  the  savage,  all 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nal is  to  be  realized  only  in  the  Indivi- 
dual, and  did  what  they  could  to 
annihilate  the  Individual.  Under  the 
political  order,  which  succeeded  to  the 
Theocratic,  and  best  represented  by 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  same  predomi- 
nance of  the  Communal  over  the 
Individual  reappears.  The  Citt  is 
supreme.  The  individual  man,  simply 
as  a  man,  has  no  recognized  existence. 
He  must  add  to  his  quality  of  man 
that  of  citizen,  before  he  has  any 
acknowledged  personality.  Even  the 
citizen  again,  though  possessing  certain 
ri«^hts  as  well  as  duties  in  relation  to 
his  fellow  citizens,  has  no  rights  in 
relation  to  the  City.  Socrates  holds 
that,  as  a  good  citizen,  he  cannot  with- 
draw himself  from  the  punishment  of 
death,  to  which  the  City  has  unjustly 
sentenced  him.  Hence,  in  Greece  and 
Rome  we  find  no  individual  freedom. 
If  within  certain  limits  we  have  the 
rights  of  the  citizen,  we  have  nowhere 
tl^  rights  of  the  man.  Hence,  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  notwithstanding  the 
boasts  of  freedom,  slavery  exists  to 
the  greatest  extent,  and  pernaps  in  its 
most  aggravated  fbrnui. 

The  Rights  of  Man,  individual  Free- 
dom, are  recognized  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  race,  by  .Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  He  accepts  none  of  the 
previous  distinctions.  Moses  had  re- 
Digitized  by  ^OOy  l(^ 
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cognized  freedom  for  every  Jew,  but 
Jesus  geoecalized  the  Mosaic  freedom, 
and  converted  it  into  the  freedom  of  all 
men,  as  men.  Before  him  all  factidoos 
distinctions  vanished,  the  partition 
wall  between  Jew  and  Gentile  was 
broken  down,  and  all  men,  rich  or  poor, 
bond  or  free,  stood  up  in  the  noble 
freedom  of  humanitv,  men  and  equals. 
In  every  individual  member  of  the 
human  family  he  acknowledged  a 
brother,  a  joint-heir  of  a  common  in- 
heritance, and  therefore  asserted 
the  freedom  of  all  men.  But  the 
Church,  as  the  outward  expression  and 
actualization  of  the  doctrines  of  its 
Divine  and  ever  blessed  Founder, 
though  accepting  this  doctrine  of  Indi- 
viduality to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
dreamed  of  by  any  contemporary  civil 
society,  has  nevertheless  only  partially 
realized  it.  The  several  Christian 
kingdoms  and  republics  of  Modern 
History,  though  an  advance  on  Greece 
and  Rome  in  their  freest  days,  yet  subor- 
dinate the  man  to  the  citizen,  and  tbe 
citizen  to  the  City,  State,  or  Commu- 
nity. Our  Republic  is  the  only  State 
that  was  ever  founded  that  acknow- 
ledged a  limit  to  its  own  authority  in 
the  rights  of  individuals  as  men,  and 
even  ours  does  this  but  timidly,  and 
with  so  many  reserves  and  qualifica- 
tions, as  to  render  the  acknowledgment 
all  but  nugatory. 

The  secret  of  this  universal  failure 
is  chiefly  in  the  &ct  that,  in  all  our 
attempts  to  organize  the  communal 
element,  we  have  organized  it  in  view 
of  itself,  and  not  in  view  of  the  fact, 
on  which  I  have  insisted,  that  the 
'  Community  is  to  be  actualized  only  in 
the  Individuality.  In  effecting  the 
organization,  the  mind  has  been  chiefly 
intent  on  Community  itself,  and  hence 
the  effort  has  been  to  get  as  much 
Community  as  possible.  Tbe  proceed- 
ing has  always  been  pounded  on  the 
assumption  that  Individuality  is  the 
destruction  of  Community,  and  that 
Community,  therefore,  necessarily  ex- 
cludes Individuality.  Here  has  been 
the  error.  Look  into  any  government, 
into  any  of  its  parts,  to  any  of  its 
various  and  complicated  machinery, 
and  you  shall  see  that  all  has  been 
contrived  with  the  single  purpose  of 
maintaining  itself  as  government,  not 
as  the  means  of  facilitating  the  free, 
full,  and  continuous  development  and 


growth  of  humanity  in  individual 
men  and  women.  Look  into  any  of 
the  projects  for  a  Community  put  K>rth 
by  the  most  distinguished  Communists, 
— if  the  establish  men  tat  Brook  Farm  be 
excepted, — and  we  shall  see  that  the 
ruling  thought  is  Community  for  the 
sake  of  Community,  not  Community 
for  the  sake  of  Individuality. 

We  shall  be  able,  in  future  attempts, 
to  avoid  the  rock  on  which  all  our  pre- 
decessors have  split,  only  by  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  Community  must  ^ 
organized  not  for  itself,  but  for  the 
actualixaiion  of  Man  in  Men.  What 
concerns  us  is  not  man  as  essence,  man 
as  human  nature,  but  humanity  living, 
humanity  in  life,  or  in  its  doing,  its 
manifestation.  What  we  want  is  that 
the  life  of  humanity  should  suffer  no 
impediment,  let,  or  hinderance.  But  as 
the  life  of  humanity  is  lived  in  indivi- 
duals, and  in  individuals  only, — lived 
in  the  life  of  individuals  and  in  the 
life  of  individuals  only,  the  life  of  the 
race  needs  and  demands  no  other  condi- 
tions than  those  demanded  by  the  life  of 
the  individual.  We  have  then  provided 
for  our  generic  life  when  we  have  pro- 
vided for  our  individual  life,  for  Con^ 
munity  when  we  have  provided  truly 
for  Individuality.  We  cannot  reverse 
this  order ;  for  to  reverse  it  would  be  to 
merge  the  Individual  in  the  Commu- 
nity, the  Community  in  the  Infinite, 
from  which  it  proceeded,  and  to  render 
all  as  if  nothing  had  been.  The  Infi- 
nite lives  in  the  kind,  the  kind  in  the 
individual,  not  the  individual  in  the 
kind,  and  the  kind  in  the  Infinite.  To 
reverse  it,  to  seek  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  Communal  in  tbe  Com- 
munal, would  be  therefore  to  seek  life 
in  death,  or  to  live  by  the  destruction 
of  the  conditions  of  life.  The  being  of 
the  individual  is  in  the  kind,  and  that 
of  the  kind  is  in  God;  but  the  life, 
regarded  as  manifestation  of  being,  is 
in  the  reverse  order.  The  higher  lives 
in  the  lower,  the  primitive  in  tbe 
secondary,  unity  in  diversity.  There- 
fore, the  social  arrangements  must  all 
be  so  contrived  as  to  realize  Commu-  ' 
nity  in  Individuality.  The  Individual 
being  the  condition  of  the  life  of  the 
Communal,  must  be  always  viewed, 
preserved,  and  provided  for,  as  that 
condition,  and  then  we  may  have  soci- 
ety without  losing  individuality,  au- 
thority  without  ^acr^dftff^freedom. 
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order  without  oppression,  and  perma- 
neoce  without  immobility. 


The  matter  now  grows  much  sim- 
pler. In  organizing  a  Community, 
whether  on  a  larger  or  a  smaller  scale, 
.whether  to  be  called  a  Commune,  a 
City,  or  a  State,  (for  the  same  law 
must  govern  us  in  organizing  the  State, 
as  in  organizing  what  is  technically 
denominated  a  Community),  all  we 
have  to  do,  is  to  consult  and  provide 
for  the  conditions,  the  necessary  con- 
ditions, of  the  free,  full,  healthy,  har- 
monious life  of  Individuals.  The 
question  now  recurs,  what  are  the 
conditions  of  the  life  of  individuals? 
or  in  other  words,  on  what  conditions 
is  secured  the  free,  full,  and  healthy 
manifestation  of  the  individual,  or  of 
humanity  as  actualizing  itself  in  the 
Individual  ? 

This  question  the  human  race  has 
been  engaged  at  least  six  thousand 
years  in  endeavoring  to  answer,  and  it 
18  to  be  hoped  not  altogether  in  vain. 
The  answer,  if  not  obtained  in  its 
completeness,  is  yet  obtained  in  all  its 
general  features.  We  may  sum  up 
this  answer,  without  attempting  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  every  propo- 
sition it  contains.  One  of  the  judges 
,  of  the  Federal  Court,  one  day,  ad- 
\  monished  a  grolix.Rdvocate,  that  there 
were  some  iHings  which  a  United 
States  Judge  might  be  presumed  to 
know ;  so  there  are  some  things 
which  our  readers  mayr  be  presumed  to 
know,  some  things  which  are  so  firmly 
established,  that  they  can  neither  be 
called  in  question,  nor  need  to  be  proved. 
Man  lives  by  virtue  of  an  uninterrup- 
ted communion  with  nature,  with 
other  men,  and  with  God.  He  is  as 
dependent  for  his  life,  his  manifesta- 
tion, as  he  is  for  his  being,  essence  or 
nature.  This  has  been  proved,  in  prov- 
ing, as  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  done, 
in  my  Chapters  on  Synthetic  Philoso- 
phy, already  published  in  this  Journal, 
that  he  can  never  think  or  manifest 
himself  in  anj  phenomenon,  even  the 
j  slightest  imagmable,but  in  conjunction 
\  with  that  which  is  not  himself.  This 
acting  in  conjunction  with  that  which 
is  not  himself,  is  what  I  express  by  the 
word  Communion.  Life  is  not  the  vital 
principle,  but  its  manifestation,  its 
product.  In  other  words,  life  is  always 
to  be  taken  as  an  act,  not  as  a  power ; 


as  an  effect,  not  as  the  cause.  It  is  the) 
general    term  for  all  the  phenomena^ 
which  a  being  exhibits  in  space  rdq 
time,  the  sum  total  of  all  i\s  fads.     1(( 
then,  I  can  manifest  myself,  that  is, 
exhibit  no  phenomenon,  that  is,  again, 
perform  no  act,  but  in  conjunction  with, 
or  by  the^'otn<  action  of  that  which  is  Dot 
mjself;    if  life  be  the  resultant,   the 
jomt  product  of  two  forces,  me  and  not 
me,  as  I  have  demonstrated   in  the 
Chapters  referred    to,    it   follows    of! 
course  that  I  can  live  only  by  Com-  / 
munion,  as  is  shadowed  forth  in  then' 
mystic  Communion  of  the  Church,  orjl 
its  Feast  of  Love. 

Man  communes   directly   with  his 
like,  indirectly,  mediately,  with  God  and 
external  nature.    He  communes  with 
nature    through   the    medium  of  his 
body,  with  God  through  the  Ideal,  the 
Divine  Word,  or  Logos,  as  we    are 
everywhere  taught  by  Christian  Theo- 
logy.   Cut  off  from  communion  with 
any  one  of  these  three  objects,  he  is 
cut  off  from  the  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  his  life.    He  must  have  com- 
munion with  external  nature,  for  with- 
out appropriate  food,  light,  warmth, 
air,    and  moisture,    his  body  wastes 
away  and  dies.    Without  communion^ 
with  his  like,  with  other  men,  all  that  I 
portion  of  his  life  expressed  by  the  I 
words  ri^ht,  duty,  virtue,  love,  gen-i  ' 
erosity,  kmdness,  benevolence,  mercy,' 
&c.,  would  be  out  of  the  question,  as 
is  affirmed  when  we  say  man  is  a 
social  being,  and  lives  and  can  live 
only  in  the  bosom  of  society.    IsolatecTj 
from  his  kind,  he    droops,    withers,  \  ^ 
dies.    Cut  off  from  communion  witlr^ 
God,  he  would  be  cut  off  from  all 
those  phenomena  which  we  express 
by  the  terms  religion,  pietjr,  worship, 
and  would  be  unable  to  live  any  por- 
tion of  that  life,  which  our  old  Divmes 
very    properly  denominate  the  "life 
of  Goa  in  the  soul,"  the  richest  and 
the  most  coniprehensive  portion  of  our 
life.     Cut   off  from  this  triple  com- 
munion, or  just  in  proportion  as  cut 
off  from  it,  man  must  die,  that  is,  sink 
into  a  latent  or  virtual  state,  and  cease 
to  be  a  living  being. 

Having  now  found  the  conditions  of 
the  life  of  the  individual,  and  throu|^ 
that,  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down,  of  the  fife  of  the  race,  we  have 
only  to  ascejtia,w^t)W§i*e  forms 
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under  which  man    holds   this  triple 
communioD,  in  order  to  arrive  at  ihe 
mode  or  mamier  in  which  the  com- 
fmunity,  that  is  to  say,  society,  should 
I  be  organized  for  the  realization  of  the 
i  Communal  in  the  Individual.    These 
{ forms, — if  we  may  borrow  the  state- 
ment of  a  recent  French  writer,  M. 
Pierre  Leroux,  to  whom   I  willingly 
acknowledge  myself  under  many  ob 
ligations   here    and    elsewhere,^are 
I  three,  Propertt,    Family,    and    the 
I  State-      Man    communes    with   na- 
I  tore  under  the  form  of  Property,  with 
other  men,  his  kind,  under  the  two  forms 
of  the  Family  ^ud    the    State.      To 
this   statement,  we    may    add  what 
seems  to  have    escaped  M.  Leroux, 
that  man  communes  with  G-od,  so  far 
as  it  concerns  an  outward  organization, 
through  the  Church.    The  Church  is 
at  present  distinct  from  the  State,  and 
must  be  so  taken  and  held;  but  we 
may  hope  that  it  will  one  day  become 
identical  with  the  State,  not  by  becom- 
ing secularized,  but  by  absorbing  the 
State,  sanctifying  it,  and  foundiog  it  on 
the  same  principle  of  love,  on  which 
it  itself  is  founded.   But  without  going 
into  this  question,  merely  making  this 
reserve  in  favor  of  the  Church,   we 
may  accept,  with  M.  Leroux,  Pro-' 
perty.  Family,  and  State  or  Nation,  as 
the    three  terms   of  the  triple  com- 
munion by  which  man  lives,  or  mani- 
fests his  threefold  power  to  do,  to  know 
and  to   love,  or  to   create  Industry, 
Science,  and  Art. 

Man's  nature  is  triple;  he  is  a  trinity 
in  unity,  at  once  indivisibly,  but  dis- 
tinctly. Activity,  Intelligence,  Sensi- 
bility; or, — if  defined  without  refer- 
ence to  the  kind,  that  is,  phenome- 
nally, instead  of  ontologically, — action- 
]  cognition-sentiment,  in  their  diversity, 
^  and  indissoluble  Unity.  Property, 
Family,  State,  must  then  each  be  so 
organized,  as  to  respond  to  this  triple 
nature.  Property  aoes  not  correspond 
to  action.  Family  to  sentiment,  and 
the  State  to  cognition,  as  M.  Leroux 
contends  in  his  very  able  work,  PHu- 
manite,  from  which  we  borrow  some 
of  the  suggestions  we  are  throwing 
>  001,  for  man  enters  with  his  threefold 
'  nature  into  each  and  into  all  three.  In 
Industry  he  enters  with  his  scientific 
hcaXlYt  and  his  artistic  faculty,  as  wdl 
as  with  his  industrial  faculty.  So  he 
is  industrial  and  scientific  in  Art,  and 
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artistic  and  industrial  in  Science.  He 
is  action-cognition-sentiment  in  Pro- 
perty, in  the  Family,  and  in  the  State. 
Property,  Family^,  and  the  State,  must  • 
then  be  so  organized  or  constituted,  as ' 
not  to  restrict  the  sphere  of  man,  or 
to  wound  him  under  either  of  these 
three  aspects,  for  if  one  or  all  of 
them  should  restrict  or  wound  him, 
either  as  action,  cognition,  or  senti- 
ment, it  would  be  an  impediment  to 
his  progress,  a  hinderance  not  a  help  to 
bis  life,  and  therefore  hostile  to  the  life 
of  humanity. 

Man  by  virtue  of  being  sentiment  as 
well  as  action  and  cognition,  expe- 
riences an  incessant  want,  which  is  a 
perpetual  aspiration.  Each  individual 
struggles  unceasingly  to  compress  all 
humanity,  all  nature,  all  Divinity  into 
himself.  This  is  what  we  term  a  per- 
petual aspiration  to  the  Ideal,  and 
through  the  Ideal  to  the  Infinite,  or  to 
God.  This  transferred  to  the  region 
of  Industry,  is  the  craving  through 
Property,  to  commune  with  "all  nature; 
transferred  to  the  Family  and  the  State, 
it  is  a  craving  to  commune  with  all 
men.  To  meet  this  want  of  man, 
Property,  Family,  and  the  State,  must 
then  be  organized  in  view  of  the  In- 
finite, not  so  as  to  restrict  me  to  my 
own  estate,  my  own  fkmily,  my  own 
country,  but  to  aid  my  indefinite  com- 
munion with  all  nature,  and  with  all 
men. 

Man  is  finite,  and  therefore  can  com- 
mune with  the  infinite  only  through 
finite  forms.  Limited  as  I  am,  I  have 
need  of  precise  and  definite  forms  of 
communion.  If  in  my  industry  I  un- 
dertake to  extend  my  activity  over  all 
nature,  it  becomes  so  attenuated  as  to 
produce  nothine;  my  domestic  affec- 
tions can  be  called  forth  only  by  being, 
so  to  speak,  concentrated  in  a  particu^ 
lar  famil]r>  and  would  be  frittered  away 
into  nothing  if  I  undertook  to  love  all 
families  alike,  and  to  have  no  more 
affection  for  one  than  for  another.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  my  patriotic  feel- 
ings and  duties.  But  at  the  same 
time  that  I  have  need  of  these  precise 
and  definite  forms  of  communion,  I 
have  equal  need  that  each  of  them 
be  organized  in  view  of  the  indefinite, 
so  as  to  favor  my  continuous  progress 
towards  the  Infinite. 

The  basis  of  Property  is  iNPinrrRT. 
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The  constitution  of  property  so  as  to 
meet  the  conditions  here  implied,  is 
expressed  by  Freedom  and  Secxtritt 
OF  Industry.  There  must  be  on  the 
one  hand,  security  of  properly,  a  strict, 
precise,  weli-deBned  recognition  of  the 
right  to  individual  property;  this  is 
what  we  mean  by  communing  with 
nature  through  definite  forms.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  must  be  unqualified 
freedom,  within  the  limits  of  the 
moral  law,  to  acquire  and  hold  pro- 
perty to  an  unlimited  extent;  this  is 
organizing  property  in  view  of  the  in- 
definite. These  two  conditions  are 
essential.  If  my  right  to  individual 
property  be  denied,  or  be  rendered  in- 
secure, uncertain,  my  motive  or  in- 
ducement to  labor  is  taken  away,  and 
then  I  can  live  no  industrial  life  at  iill ; 
and  if  I  am  not  free  to  exert  my  indus- 
trial activity  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  I  am  prevented  from  living, 
jn  the  region  of  Industry,  the  highest 
and  fullest  life  possible. 

I  may  be  prevented  from  living  this 
my  highest  and  fullest  industrial  Hie, 
even  where  individual  property  is  re- 
cognized and  secured,  in  two  ways: 
1.  By  the  restriction  of  mv  industrial 
activity  within  narrower  limits  than 
my  natural  ability ;  and  2.  By  con- 
fining the  property  I  may  hold  to  a 
given,  a  fixed  amount.  This  last  im- 
pediment to  industrial  life  is  not  one 
from  which  we  have,  in  our  country, 
much  to  apprehend.  Some  few  theo- 
rizers  ana  moralists,  struck  with 
the  gross  inequality  in  property  which 
now  obtains  in  all  communities,  would 
throw  it  in  our  way  in  the  shape  of  a 
statute  of  limitations,  a  law  hmiting, 
and  fixing  the  maximum  amount  of 
property  a  man  may  be  permitted  to 
11  old ;  but  tbey  will  never  succeed  in 
reducing  their  theories  to  practice. 
The  first  is  an  impediment  in  the  way 
of  industrial  freedom  everywhere. 
Freedom  of  Industry  implies  both  the 
right  and  the  opportunity  to  labor  for 
the  acquisition  of  property,  within 
the  aforementioned  moral  law,  to  the 
full  extent  of  a  m''4n's  natural  ability. 
But  in  no  country  on  earth  is  this  right 
fully  recosn^ized,  or  this  opportunity 
secured.  Nature,  which  is  tne  theatre 
on  which  I  am  to  display  my  industrial 
activity,  is  foreclosed,  monopolized ;  at 
least  so  preoccupied  that  the  chances  are 
a  hundred  to  one  that  I  shall  have  no 


opix>rtuDity   to    exert  my    indostrial 
activity ;  or  if  indeed  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  it,  not  in  the  acquisition  of 
property  for  myself,  but  in  producing  it 
for  others.    The  great  mass   of  the 
population    in  all  countries  have  no 
mdustrial    freedom.    They  are  poor 
and  wretched,  not  because  they  are 
idle  and  vicious,  as  short-sighted  con- 
servatives sometimes   allege,  but  be- 
cause they  have  no  theatre  on  which 
to    display  their   industrial   activity ; 
because  their  right  to  labor  and  to  pos- 
sess the  fruits  of  their  labor,  is  un- 
recognized   and  unsecured.    This,  in 
the  region  of  Industry,  is  the  chief  evil^ 
to  be  cured  and  guarded  against.  Such*^ 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  property 
are  needed  as  will  secure  to  every  man 
opportunity  to  exert  freely  with  every 
other   man,  without  any  let  or  hin- 
derance,  his  whole  natural  industrial 
ability  for  the  acquisition  of  property^^^ 
Where  this  opportunity  is  not  secured7 
property  is  constituted  not  in  view  of 
the  indefinite,  but  in  view  of  the  defi- 
nite, and  is  confined  to  a  definite  num* 
ber,  who  are  the  wealthy,  while  all  the 
rest  are  poor  and  destitute,  and  there- 
fore slaves,  even  though  their  masters 
are  not  free.    This  is  to  make  property  • 
the  foundation  of  what  we  may  call  a 
property  caste,  an  aristocracy  founded 
on  wealth,  which  has  been  universally 
the  case  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
intensity  throuffh  all  the  past,  and  is 
almost  everywhere  the  case  even  yet. 
This  the  Communists  have  seen,  and 
this  they  seek  to  remedy,  but  unhappily 
by  abolishing  the  institution  altogether ; 
which  were  to  destroy  man's  life  by 
cutting  ofi*  his  means  of  communicn 
with  external  nature,  without  which 
he  does  not  and  cannot  live.    The  evil 
must  be  remedied  indeed,  but  it  must 
be  not  by  destroying  property.    We 
must  retain  property,  individual  pro- 
perty,— for  all  property  is  individual, — 
in  the  fullest  and  strictest  sense  of  the 
term;  but  instead  of  retaining  it  every- 
where fixed  and  immovable,  so  that  a 
man  in  relation  to   it   must  always 
remain  in  the  very  condition  in  which 
he  was  born,  we  must  render  it,  as  it 
were,  flexible  to  the    slightest  touch 
of  Industry ;  so  that  the  amount  one 
may  possess  shall  in  no  wise  depend  on 
the  accidents  of  his  birth,  but  solely  on 
his  industrial  ability  and  activity. 

The   same   principle,  again,  must 
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preside  over  the  organization  of  the 
Family.  While  it  is  definite  and  fixed 
in  its  toraiy  it  must  be  constituted  not 
in  view  of  itself,  of  the  definite,  but  of 
the  indefinite.  When  constituted  in 
view  of  itself,  it  creates  what  M. 
LeroQx  calls  the  family  caste,  and 
gives  rise  to  a  social  order  founded  on 
birth  and  family  connexions. 

The  basis  of  the  Family  is  makriage, 
which  is  a  union  for  life  between  one 
man  and  one  woman.  Love  is  no 
doubt  the  desirable  basis  of  marriage, 
and  it  may  be  made  a  question  whether 
there  should  ever  be  marriage  where 
there  is  not  love,  or  at  least  where  love 
is  not  believed  to  be  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned; but  to  make  love  instead  of 
marriage,  as  some  propose,  the  basis  of 
the  &mily,  would  be  to  assert  the 
legitimacy  of  the  family  relation 
wherever  love  can  be  shown  to  exist. 
Love  would  then  be  all  that  is  needed 
to  sanctify  the  most  intimate  union 
between  man  and  woman ;  which  in 
practice  would  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  a 

Promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
^be  familv  needs  to  be  fixed  and  defi- 
nite, and  ir  based  on  marriage  it  can  be 
made  so;  for  it  can  be  confined  to  the 
union  between  one  man  and  one  woman 
and  their  offspring.  Bnt  love  does  not 
necessarily  so  confine  it ;  for  love,  or 
at  least  that  which  is  hard  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it,  may  go  beyond  this 
union.  If,  then,  we  were  to  make  it 
the  basis  of  the  family,  we  should 
render  the  family  indefinite,  which 
would  be  seeking  to  realize  the  indefi- 
nite in  the  indefinite, — a  mistake  no  less 
fatal  than  that  of  seeking  to  realize  the 
definite  in  the  definite.  In  the  indefi- 
nite to  which  Love,  unfixed  by  Mar- 
riage, necessarily  leads,  I  should  lose 
love  itself.  It  would  be  dissipated  in 
the  vagueness  into  which  my  appetites 
would  lead  me.  The  rule  is  always 
the  Indefinite  in  the  Definite,  the  Infi- 
nite in  ihe  Finite. 

As  the  Family  is  a  necessary  form 
of  man's  communion  with  his  like, 
and  as  it  subsists  in  a  definite  form 
only  by  marriage,  marriage  ou^ht  to 
/  be  regarded  as  utoissolttble.  Its  in- 
dissolubility is  implied  in  its  very 
terms.  The  parties  enter  intentionally 
into  the  union  for  life ;  they  wish  it  to 
be  for  life;  and  fear  nothing  so  much 
as  that  it  may  not  be.    They  solemnly 


bind  themselves  to  each  other  for  life. 
They  are  not  themselves  then  compe- 
tent to  dissolve  it  for  an)^  cause  what- 
ever ;  and  it  can  be  legitimately  dis- 
solved only  by  death.  Divorce  can  never 
be  claimed  or  granted  as  a  matter  of 
right,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  grace.' 
It  must  always  be  construed  as  the  mer- 
cy of  the  law,  which  steps  in  to  relieve 
an  innocent  party,  when  the  other  has 
broken  the  terms  of  the  contract ;  or,  in 
some  rare  exceptions,  to  avoid  a  scan- 
dal, or  by  a  less  evil  to  prevent  a  greater. 
The  reason  why  some  very  worthy 
people  have  thought  difierently,  is 
that  they  have  mistaken  the  true 
basis  and  end  of  marriage.  Marriage  \ 
is- not  instituted  solely  for  the  happi-  y 
nessofthe  parties  concerned.  It  exists  ' 
as  the  basis  of  the  family,  and  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  fkmily,  which  in  turn 
exists  not  for  itself,  but  as  a  necessary 
form  of  man's  communion  with  his 
race.  If  the  union  promote  the  hap-  ' 
piness  of  the  parties,  so  much  the 
better;  but  this  happiness  should 
never  be  proposed  as  the  end.  We 
should  never  in  any  case  propose  hap- 
piness as  the  end  to  be  gained.  The 
most  miserable  people  in  the  world 
are  they  who  are  trying  all  their  life- 
time, with  all  their  might,  to  be  happy. 
Happiness  is  a  coy  maiden,  flies  her 
pursuers,  and  is  soonest  won  by  those 
who  seek  her  as  if  they  souAt  her 
not  The  sooner  we  give  up  all  hopes 
of  being  happy,  and  betake  ourselves 
to  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  at  hand, 
the  better  will  it  go  with  us,  and  the 
happier  in  point  offset  shall  we  be. 

We  have  insisted  upon  this  point  as 
to  marriage  with  the  more  earnestness, 
because  the  Communists  very  gen- 
erally seem  to  us  to  contemplate  the 
virtual  abolition  of  marriage  in  its 
genuine  old-fashioned  sense,  and  to 
make  love  the  basis  of  the  Family. 
We  have  before  us  now  a  book  brought 
out  by  some  reformers  recently  arrived 
from  England,  which  very  seriously 
proposes  to  abolish  husband  and  wife, 
and  to  impose  no  other  restrictions  on 
the  most  intimate  relation  between 
the  sexes,  than  such  as  may  be  im- 
posed by  mutual  affection,  of  which  the 
parties  themselves  are  to  be  the  sole 
judges.  Love  is  no  doubt  all  very 
well,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  advocate 
marriage  where  it  is  wanting ;  but  not 
being  necessarily  confined  to  one  man 
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aad  one  woman,  as  seatimeatalists  not 
yet  out  of  their  teens  may  innocently 
dream,  it  would,  if  made  the  basisof  the 
family,  render  the  family,  as  we  have 
8aid>  indefinite,  dissipate  the  domestic 
life  and  affections,  tne  household  vir- 
tues, and  therefore  defeat  the  very  end 
for  which  the  family  exists. 

But,  if  we  demand  that  the  family- 
be  fixed  and  definite,  based  on  mar- 
riage rather  than  on  love,  we  demand 
also,  as  we  have  said,  that  it  be  consti- 
tuted not  for  itself,  but  in  view  of 
man's  communion  with  his  like.  As 
we  have  demanded  the  freedom  of 
,  Industry,  so  demand  we  the  freedom 
I  OF  THE  FASiiLT,  which  fiuds  its  expres- 
(  sion  in  the  freedom  of  intermarriage. 
The  evil  of  the  family  is  not  in  its 
confining  one  man  to  one  woman 
through  life,  but  in  confining  a  man  all 
his  lifetime  to  the  family  in  the  bosom 
of  which  he  was  bom.  When  so 
confined,  the  mce  is  cut  up  into  sepa- 
rate families,  septs,  clans,  tribes ;  each 
exclusive,  hostile;  mutually  repellant 
and  destructive  of  the  other.  We 
have  seen,  and  may  still  see,  the  effect 
of  making  the  family  exclusive,  of 
constituting  it  in  view  of  itself,  in  all 
barbarous  land  semi-barbarous  tribes. 
It  ffives  us  a  social  order  which  is 
hardly  an  advance  on  the  savage. 
And  when  the  family  thus  consti- 
tuted is  able  to  allv  with  itself  the 
property  caste,  and  the  political  caste, 
It  then  creates  hereditary  monarchies, 
hereditary  nobilities,  hereditary  hier- 
archies, all  of  which  are  but  so  many 
machines  for  crushing  to  the  earth  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.  This 
can  be  avoided  only  by  the  freedom  of 
intermarriage,  which  in  turn  will 
require :  1.  The  Freedom  of  Industry, 
which  we  have  already  asserted ;  and 
2.  The  Freedom  of  Education  ;  so  that 
want  of  wealth,  manners,  or  breeding, 
shall  never  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  members  of  one  family  inter- 
marrying with  those  of  another. 

But  the  Family  is  not  the  only  form 
in  which  man  communes  with  his 
brethren.  It  is  not  the  only  form  he 
needs.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is, 
how  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of 
human  life  in  all  directions,  under  the 
relations  of  Industrv,  Science,  Art. 
As  this  is  not  attained  by  confining  the 
manifestation  of  the  race  to  a  single 


individual,  so  will  it  not  be  obtained 
by  confining  its  manifestations  to  a 
suffle  family.  Family,  in  so  far  forth 
as  family,  does  but  repeat  family ;  and 
we  have  all  with  one  that  we  could 
have  with  a  million.  All  the  members 
of  the  familv  have  always  a  familv 
expression  of'  mind  and  morals  as  well 
as  of  face  and  feature ;  and  thus  do  all 
in  some  sort  constitute  only  a  single 
individual.  Life  thus  restricted  would 
have  much  monotony,  but  very  little 
variety.  Moreover,  the  family  is  not 
only  too  uniform,  but  too  small,  too  con- 
tracted in  its  sphere,  too  weak  to  be 
able  to  answer  for  all  the  wants  of 
human  life.  The  individual  is  never 
able  to  sufilce  for  himself;  family 
cannot  do  all  that  is  essential  to  the 
preservation,  .much  less  the  well-bein^ 
of  I'amily.  There  are  public  labors  to 
be  done,' which  are  necessary  for  even 
the  familv  and  the  individual,  which 
can  be  done  only  by  the  combined 
strength  of  a  large  number  of  families ; 
and  this  combined  strength  cannot  be 
obtained  or  rendered  available  without 
a  regular,  formal  association.  The 
regular,  formal  association  of  a  large 
number  of  families  is  a  state  or  nation. 
It  is  only  through  this  larger  associa- 
tion that  marshes  can  be  drained, 
roads,  bridges,  canals,  railways  can  be 
constructed,  school  houses,  churches, 
hospitals,  and  lighthouses  can  be 
erected,  education,  universities,  and 
academies  provided  for,  and  Art,  Lit- 
erature, and  Science  created. 

This  larger  Association  cannot  em- 
brace all  mankind,  for  then  it  would 
be  too  large,  too  unwieldy,  and  the 
members  would  be  too  far  apart  one 
!  from  another.  It  would  be  as  no  asso- 
ciation at  all.  We,  as  individuals, 
should  be  lost  in  the  distances  between 
one  another.  The  seven^l  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  their  natural  subdivi- 
sions are  so  strongly  marked,  their 
soil,  climate,  and  productions  are  so 
various  and  dissimilar,  demanding  so 
many  and  such  diverse  forms  of  life, 
that  we  can  never  dream  of  uniting 
the  inhabitants  of  them  all  in  one  and 
the  same  association.  As  the  race 
manifests  itself  through  various  indi- 
viduals, various  families,  so  does  it 
through  various  states  or  nations.  As 
each  individual,  as  each  family  repre- 
sents a  distinct  phase  of  humanity,  so 
does  each  nation;  and   by  having  a 
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great  variety  of  nations,  we  get  higher 
and  more  varied  degrees  of  humanity 
than  we  could  with  only  one.  We 
know  from  history  that  each  nation 
has  its  peculiar  aspect  of  humanity, 
what  some  philosophers  term  its 
special  idea,  to  represent  and  actu- 
alize in  life.  This  gives  a  unity  to  the 
association,  makes  it  one,  directs  all 
efforts  to  a  common  end,  and  gives  to 
all  the  members  what  we  call  a 
national  physiognomy,  or  character. 
Without  this  unity,  higher  than  that  of 
the  family,  andyei  lower  than  the  unity 
of  the  race,  we  should  never  have  any 
of  those  manifestations  of  life  expressed 
in  the  arts  and  in  literature.  Art  is 
always  national,  never  universal.  It 
:  is  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  German, 
French,  English,  because  the  artist 
always  projects  his  own  life  into  the 
productions  of  his  genius.  No  doubt 
the  universal  forms  the  basis  of  all  true 
ArL  The  race  is  always  in  every 
genuine  artistic  creation;  but  ii  is 
there  through  the  individual  artist,  and 
in  the  form  and  coloring  of  his  individ- 
ual, family,  and  national  life.  Who 
cannot  at  once  perceive  the  national 
difference  between  German  life  and 
Italian  life  in  the  difference  between 
Italian  music  and  the  German,  in  the' 
li^ht,  joyous,  yet  passionate  character 
of  the  one,  and  the  deep,  tender,  do- 
mestic, but  lofty  and  enthusiastic 
character  of  the  other  ?  Without  two 
nations  as  distinct  and  as  different  as 
the  German  and  the  Italian,  we  should 
•  never  have  been  favored  with  Beeiho- 
■  ven  and  Rossini.  We  see  national 
life  modifying  the  form  of  art,  the 
moment  we  take  up  one  of  the  simplest 
of  Groethe's  songs,  and  compare  it  with 
one  of  Burns',  or  one  of  Beranger's. 
How  much  of  human  life  is  embodied 
in  and  expressed  by  literature  and  art, 
or,  rather,  by  art  itself,  for  art  embraces 
literature  !  How  give  to  this  life  the 
free,  full,  and  varied  expression  with- 
out various  national  associations? 
How,  without  the  nation  have  a  pub- 
lic ;  and  how,  without  a  public,  any- 
thing of  that  which  we  call  public  life  ? 
Abstract  all  that  belongs  to  the  public 
from  the  life  of  the  race,  and  what 
would  remain  ?  What  would  remain 
of  all  that  for  which  we  applaud 
ourselves,  in  which  we  read  our  capa- 
cities, and  the  promise  of  future 
achievements  ! 

But  while  we  contend  for  the  Nation, 


and  therefore  for  the  state,  we  contend 
strenuously  that  it  should  be  consti- 
tuted not  in  view  of  itself,  but  in  view 
of  man's  possible  communion  with  all 
men,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
communion  of  the  race.  When 
constituted  in  view  of  itself  it  becomes 
excUlsivet  and  instead  of  extending  or 
iacilitating  communion,  restricts  it  by 
confining  its  members  to  a  commu- 
nion with  each  other.  This  is  not 
only  a  disadvantage  to  them,  which 
will  show  itself  in  their  meagre  life, 
in  their  narrow  notions,  their  general 
intellectual  and  artistic  poverty,  but  it 
becomes  the  cause  of  national  hostility, 
and  of  those  wars  at  which  humanity 
must  always  shudder  with  horror. 
Compare  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
life  or  the  Chinese  with  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  Germans,  and  Italians, 
and  you  may  readily  comprehend  the 
effect  of  national  exclusiveness  on  the 
life  of  the  people;  and  the  history  of 
the  so-called  civilized  nations  from  the 
time  of  Nimrod  to  the  imprisonment 
of  Europe's  royalist  Son  on  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena,  will  tell  you  the  effect 
that  the  same  exclusiveness  has  on  the 
relations  which  one  nation  must  una- 
voidably hold  with  another.  As  we 
have  demanded  the  freedom  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  freedom  of  the  family, 
so  now  we  demand  the  freedom  of 
THE  STATE  or  nation.  This  freedom  is 
expressed  in  what  political  economists 
term  freedom  of  trade.  Wars  grow  ^ 
out  of  national  exclusiveness,  out  of 
the  effort  of  one  nation  to  obtain  an 
undue  advantage  over  another;  and 
nearly  all,  if  not  quite  all,  modem  wars 
may  be  traced  to  the  restrictive  com-  ' 
mercial  system,  a  system  by  which 
each  nation  strives  in  its  trade  witE 
the  other  to  reap  all  the  advantage. 
When  this  system  is  abandoned,  when 
we  learn  to  allow  freedom  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  to  proceed  on 
the  principle  that  the  trade  between  one 
nation  and  another  cannot  in  the  long 
run  be  profitable  to  either  party  unless 
profitable  to  both,  we  shall  then  con- 
stitute the  Nation  in  view  not  of  itself, 
but  of  the  race;  in  fact,  make  it  a 
special  means  of  developing  and  con- 
centrating the  energies  of  each  par- 
ticular nation  for  the  common  good 
of  all. 


We  now  see  what  is  the  basis  of 
Society,  what  are  the  conditions  of 
indiviaual  life  and  social.    We    see 
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that  maa  individiialljr  and  socially 
lives  by  communion  with  nature  and 
with  other  men,  and  that  the  three 
terms  of  this  communion  are  Property, 
Family,  and  State,  or  Nation,  each 
constituted  not  in  view  of  itself,  but  in 
view  of  man*s  possible  communion 
with  all  nature,  and  with  all  men. 
We  can,  then,  now  very  easily  dispose 
of  the  questions  which  mav  arise  con- 
cerning what  is  technically  denom- 
inated the  Community  System.  This 
system  rests  on  the  common  basis  of 
society,  and  is,  as  has  been  said,  only  a 
special  modification  of  society,  or  asso- 
ciation in  a  more  general  sense.  It  is, 
then,  subject  to  the  same  general  laws 
that  should  govern  all  society  or  asso- 
ciation. 

The  advocates  of  the  Community 
System  seem  to  us  to  propose  their 
system  not  as  an  additional  term  of 
communion,  but  as  a  substitute  for  the 
three  terms  already  given.  Thus  to  a 
very  great  extent  they  abolish  property, 
and  ask  for  community  in  that  which 
is  by  its  very  nature  necessarily  and 
entirely  individual.  In  the  department 
of  Industry  thev  wish  to  have  me 
labor  in  view  of  the  community  instead 
of  myself!  But  this  is  contrary  to  all 
the  analogies  of  creation,  and  the  whole 
order  of  God's  providence.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Identical  is  real- 
ized in  the  Diverse,  the  Communal  in 
the  Individual.  This  is  only  an  abstract 
way  of  staling  a  venr  practical  truth, 
a  truth  which,  if  it  nave  any  signifi- 
cance, means  that  the  community  must 
be  served  by  the  individual,  as  it  were, 
serving  himself.  Each  globe  in  our 
system  turns  on  its  own  axis ;  but  this, 
its  proper  revolution,  carries  it  forward 
in  Its  revolution  round  the  sun.  So 
each,  while  laboring  for  himself,  to 
live  his  own  life,  must  subserve  the 
life  of  the  whole.  This  is  the  order; 
but  the  Communists  would  reverse 
this  order,  were  ihey  to  abolish  pro- 
perty, and  require  a  man  to  be  indus- 
/  trious  from  regard  to  the  community, 
instead  of  regard  to  his  own  inde- 
pendence and  well-being,  or  the  inde- 
pendence and  well-being  of  his  own 
family. 

The  substitution  of  the  Community 
for  the  Family  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  used  the  term,  as  appears  to 
be  contemplated  by  our  English  and 
perhaps  French  Communists,  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  disastrous  con- 
The  children  bom  under 


this  regulation   would   be   held  and 
treated  as  children  of  the  Community, 
not  of  any  particular   family.    This 
would  destroy  all  that  portion  of  hutnan 
life  which  consists  in  loving  and  caring''; 
for  one's  offspring.    Parents,  feeling  no  \ 
longer    the   responsibility  of  parents, 
would  cease  to  experience  the  affection 
of  parents,  and  would  therefore  be  im- 
poverished by  the  loss  of  what,  to  mo- 
thers at  least,  constitutes  the  richest 
and  most  precious  portion  of  their  life. 
The  strong  love  we  have  for  our  chil- 
dren, our  anxiety  on  tiieir  account,  our 
care  and  solicitude  for  their  welfare, 
make  often  the  principal  charm  of  our 
existence,  cheer  the  darkest  habitation, 
and  render  delicious  the  scantiest  and 
coarsest  fare  of  the  parents.    Poor  and 
miserable  indeed  should  we  be  were  it 
not  for  our  children,  the  sweet  pledges 
of  our  love,  in  whom  we  see  a  new,  im-» 
proved  and  more  beautiful  edition  of  our-^ 
selves.  The  loss  of  this  would  be  poorly ' 
compensated  by  the  greater  freedom  of 
sexual  intercourse  which  these  Com- 
munists propose  in  its  place, — a  free- 
dom which  is  itself  undesirable,  and 
would  be  a  capital  objection  to  their 
scheme.    The    restraints   which  are 
now  imposed  are  none  too  great,  and 
the  care  and  anxiety  on  account  of  our 
children  from  which  they  would  release 
us,  is  a  blessing,  and  almost  the  only 
blessing  the  great  mass  of  us  are  in  a 
condition   to  experience.    In  a  word, 
the  Community,  on  the  scale  proposed, 
is  too  large  to  be  substituted  for  the 
family,  and  by  seeking  to  spread  the 
domestic    affections    over   a   broader 
surface,    would    weaken    and    finally 
destroy  them. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Community, 
even  as  large  as  Owen  or  Fourier  pro- 
pose, would  be  too  small  to  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  nation.  It  will  be  too 
small  and  too  weak  to  aid  the  life 
which  we  have  seen  that  we  must  owe 
to  the  Nation.  The  Communists,  then, 
must  not  propose  the  abolition  of  Pro- 
perty, the  Family,  or  the  State,  and 
the  Community  as  tbeir  substitute.  If 
introduced  at  all,  it  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  these  three  terms,  a  term 
which  leaves  them  all  three  in  their 
full  force,  undiminished,  unaffected, 
but  coming  in  between  the  Family  and 
the  State  in  aid  of  them  both. 

As  an  intermediate  institution  ren- 
dering on  the  one  hand  the  transition 
from  the  Family  to  the  State,  and  on 
the  other  from  the  State  to  the  Familv. 
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*  less  abrapt,  the  Community,  if  recog* 
woDg  the  conditioQS  pointed  out,  I  am 
fuUyr  persuaded  would  be  a  useful 
auxiliary  both  to  the  Family  and  the 
State,  and  a  great  help  lo  man's  com- 
munioii  with  man.  The  distance  is 
too  great,  at  present,  between  the 
Famuy  and  the  Nation ;  there  is  an 
intermediate  possible  life,  that  is  now 
unprovided  for.  Hence  the  need  of  an 
intermediate  form  is  widely  felt,  and 
men  are  everywhere  seeking  tu  supply 
iL  In  monetary  affairs  our  banking 
svstem  is  an  instance  of  the  want  and  of 
the  attempt  to  meet  it.  Our  banks  are 
in  their  nature  and  intention  associa- 
tions for  the  mutual  loan  of  credit,  for 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  credit  through 
the  principle  of  cooperation.  Our 
mann&cturing  corporations  are  exam- 
ples of  the  same  want,  and  of  the  effort 
to  meet  it,  in  another  department  of 
business.  Missionary,  Bible,  Tract, 
Temperance,  Abolition  Associations, 
are  examples  of  the  same  in  the  region 
of  morals  and  philanthropy.  Men  feel 
the  need  of  something  larger  than  the 
Family,  combining  more  and  different 
elements,  yet  smaller  and  more  easily 
wielded  than  the  State.  This  want 
may  be  well  met  by  industrial  associa- 
tions like  those  at  Brook  Farm,  North- 
ampton and  Mendon  in  Massachu- 
setts, not  to  specify  any  others. 

But  these  Communities  must  be 
industrial  establishments,  and  they 
must  be  organized  for  the  production 
and  accumulation  of  wealth*  as  well  as 
for  the  improvement  of  morals  and 
manners.  The  physical  or  material 
wealth  of  the  world,  were  it  ever  so 
justly  and  equitably  distributed,  is 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  humanity. 
To  arrest  the  world  in  the  production  of 
material  wealth  where  it  now  is,  would 
be  to  arrest  its  progress.  It  is  useless 
to  talk  of  a  learned,  a  moral,  and  a  cul- 
tivated people  living  in  poverty.  The 
thing  is  not  possible.  We  are  to  im- 
prove the  spiritual  condition  of  mankind 
by  improving  their  worldly  condition* 
Our  highest  life  is  scientific  and  artistic, 
but  science  and  art  come  only  in 
the  train  of  industry,  and  must  be 
{preceded  by  leisure  and  means.  To 
enrich  the  world  by  diminishing  its 
'  wants,  as  our  mystic  philosophers  pro- 
pose, would  be  to  supersede  life  by 
death.  What  we  want  is  the  highest, 
the  most  varied,  and  the  intensest  life. 
The  more  wants  we  have,  other  thingv 


being  equal,  the  better.  The  study 
should  be  to  provide  for  ever-increasing 
wants;  for  life  consists  in  satisfying, 
or  in  the  effort  to  satisfy  our  wants. 
The  Community,  then,  must  be  organ- 
ized so  as  to  facilitate  the  production 
and  acquisition  of  wealth.  It  then 
must  not  be  based  on  the  supposed 
sinfulness  of  property,  nor  the  supposed 
anti-Christian  character  of  trade  and 
business  in  general. 

I  make  this  remark  because  nearlv 
all  the  schemes  I  have  seen  put  forth 
for  communities  seem  to  proceed  very 
much  upon.an  opposite  principle,  that 

{>roperty  is  a  sin,  and  that  the  only 
egitimate  kind  of  industry  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth.  Agriculture  holds, 
and  deservedly,  a  high  rank  in  the 
department  of  Industry,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  ranking  it  above  the  me- 
chanic arts,  manufacturing,  or  trade 
and  commerce  in  general.  Trade  is 
the  grand  encourager  of  all  branches  of 
industry.  It  stimulates  manufactures, 
and  these  the  mechanic  arts  and  agri- 
culture. The  promotion  of  all  these 
fives  wealth  and  leisure,  which 
emand  science,  art  in  all  its  branches, 
architecture,  music,  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture.  The  Community  must,  then, 
accept  biisiness,  and  acknowledge  its 
honorableness  and  honesty,  or  it  will 
not  be  able  to  augment  the  general 
wealth  of  the  Nation.  Moreover, 
trade  is  the  grand  medium  of  inter- 
course between  Community  and  Com- 
munity, between  nation  and  nation, 
and  therefore  a  grand  promoter  of 
man's  communion  with  man. 

Taking  this  principle  into  view,  the 
Community  must  not  seek  to  become  a 
little  world'  in  itself.  If  we  understand 
Fourier's  scheme,  the  phalanx  seeks  to 
be  self-sufficing.  Eighteen  hundred, 
at  most  two  thousand  persons,  it  is 
said,  make  up  a  number  adequate  to 
meet  all  the  exigencies  of  human  na- 
ture, and  to  provide  for  the  highestr 
fullest,  and  most  varied  life  of  hu- 
manity. Evidently,  then,  the  disciples 
of  Fourier  contemplate  no  necessity, 
except  it  may  be  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment, for  one  community  to  hold  inter- 
course with  another.  But  a  slight 
glance  at  the  diversities  of  soil  and 
productions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  would  satisfy  us  that  some 
of  these  phalanxes  must  be  restricted 
to  a  very  meagre  bill  of  fare.  The 
general  and  even  the  particular  wants 
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of  one  phalanx,  will  be  similar  to 
those  of  another,  but  will  all  positions 
in  which  a  phalanx  may  be  planted, 
afford  the  means  for  supplying  simi- 
lar wantp?  or  shall  all  that  part  of 
the  earth  which  will  not  yield  this 
supply  be  suffered  to  lie  waste?  or, 
again,  do  these  disciples  anticipate 
that  they  shall  become  able  by  means 
of  phalanxes  to  change  the  climate 
itself,-  the  very  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  entire  nature  of 
the  soil,  so  that  they  can  ^row  rice  and 
cotton  on  our  granite  cliffs  of  New 
England,  and  enable  the  polar  bear  to 
luxuriate  under  the  equator  ? 

Then,  again,  there  will  be  great  want 
of  economy,  for  each  phalanx  lo  under- 
take to  supply  all  its  wants  in  itself. 
It  takes  nine  persons  to  make  a  pin  to 
advantage;  but  will  a  phalanx  of  two 
thousand  persons  consume  all  the  pins 
nine  persons  can  manufacture  ?  Similar 
questions  may  be  asked  in  relation  to 
almost  every  branch  of  mechanical 
production.  They  who  are  engaj^ed  in 
any  given  branch  of  mechanical  indus- 
try, must  confine  themselves  to  it,  if 
they  mean  to  excel  in  it.  But  most 
branches  are  best  prosecuted  on  a  scale 
which  would  far  exceed  the  powers  of 
consumption  of  any  one  phalanx.  The 
Communitv,  then,  should  never  seek  to 
be  a  complete  whole  in  itself^  but,  as 
^  we  said  on  a  former  occasion,  it  should 
confine  itself  to  some  one  branch  of 
industry',  for  which  it  is  best  situated. 
Then  it  will  create  more  in  that  line 
than  it  can  consume;  consequently  it 
will  have  an  excess  to  exchanjje  for 
such  articles  as  it  needs  but  which  it 
does  not  produce.  Hence,  again,  the 
Community  must  recognize  and  conform 
to  the  general  laws  of  industry  and 
business.  It  must  accept  the  business 
world  as  it  finds  it,  and  conform  to  it 
while  seeking  to  derive  greater  advan- 
tage from  it. 

These  remarks,  it  will  at  ooce  be 
seen,  are  thrown  out  for  the  purpose  of 
admonishing  those  who  are  contem- 
platins:  the  establishment  of  Com- 
munities, to  beware  how  they  link 
them  with  any  of  the  ultraisms  of  the 
day,  and  especially  that  ultraism  which 
is  loudest  in  condemnation  of  business. 
There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, when  the  true  Reformer  will 
preach  voluntary  poverty,  and  seek  to 
reform  men,  not  by  directing  them  to 
createt  bat  by  inuring  them  to  suffer- 


ing— enablin;»  them  to  bear.    But  w^e 
do  not  live  hi  one  of  those   periods. 
Our  mission  is  not  to  denounce   any 
branch  of  Industr}',  nor  to  get  rid  of 
business  ;  but  to  sanctify  business,  to 
sanctify  industry, and  to  make  it  apart 
of  the  service  of  God.    This  is  not,  in 
our  view,  precisely  the  doctrine  of  the 
raaiority  of  those  who  are  seeking  to 
meliorate  their  own  and  their  breth- 
ren's condition  by  means  of  Communi- 
ties.    They  seeic  these  Communities 
to  a  very  ^eat  extent  because  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  business  world 
as  it  is,  and  because  they  feel    that 
they  cannot  conscientiously  take  part 
in  the  ordinary  methods  of  conducting 
it    We  are  no  great  believers  in  the 
sinlessness  of  business  men,  but  the 
grand  motive  for  forming  these  associa- 
tions, in  our  view,  is  not  here,  is  not 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  moral ; 
but    in    the    fact,    that   under '~our 
present  arrangements  a  large  portion 
of  our  brethren  are  and  ever  must  be 
unable  to  gain  enough  of  this  world's 
goods,  to  suflUce  for  the  wants  of  hu- 
man life.    They  are  unable  to  live  a 
truly  human  life.    They  are  and  must 
be  mere  drudges,  living    the  lowest 
form  of  that  life  possible.    We  would 
remedy    this.    But   we  can   remedy 
this  only  to  a  slight  extent  by  legis- 
lation, or  by  moral  instruction;  we 
see  no  way  of  doiue  it,  but  by  doing  in 
regard  to  labor  what    our  manufac- 
turers are  doing  in  regard  to  capital 
through  corporations,  and  our  business 
men  with  credit  through  banks,  that 
is,  associate  it,  and  by  association  in- 
crease its  relative  power.    In  this  way 
the  time  may  come  when  the  mass 
will  not  be  forced  to  forego  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilisation,  and  be  obliged 
to  delve  from  morning  till  night,  un- 
cheered,  unvisited,  mere  drudges,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  bare  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Of  the  details  of  a  Community,  the 
writer  of  this  has  nothing  to  say,  his'   . 
gift  not  lyinff  in  that  direction.Cnehas^  :.^- 
merely  sought  to  exhibit  the  reel  basis ^ 
of  all  association,  and  the  conditions   I 
of  human  life'j  and  from  these  to  de-   ' 
duce  the  fundamental  principles  which 
must  govern  all  our  attempts  at  com- 
munal   organization.     Tne  applica- 
tion of  these  principles,  he  leaves,  for 
the  most  part,  to  others,  whose  practi- 
cal skill   and   information   better  fit 
them  for  the  task. 
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A  PARABLE. 

BT    J.    R.    LOWELL. 

Worn  and  footsore  was  the  Prophet 

When  he  reached  the  holy  hill ; 
*'  God  has  left  the  earth,"  he  murmured, 

'*  Here  his  presence  lingers  still. 

"  God  of  all  the  olden  propheU, 
Wilt  thou  talk  with  me  no  more  ? 

Haye  I  not  as  truly  loved  thee 
As  thy  chosen  ones  of  yore  ? 

"  Hear  me,  guider  of  my  fathers, 
^  Lo,  an  humhle  heart  is  mine ; 

By  thy  mercy  I  heseech  thee. 
Grant  thy  servant  but  a  sign  !*' 

Bowing  then  his  head,  he  listened 

For  an  answer  to  his  prayer ; 
No  loud  burst  of  thunder  followed. 

Not  a  murmur  stirred  the  air : 

But  the  tuft  of  moss  before  him 

Opened  while  he  waited  yet, 
And  from  out  the  rock's  hard  bosom 

Sprang  a  tender  violet. 

"  God !  I  thank  thee,"  said  the  Prophet, 

**  Hard  of  heart  and  blind  was  I, 
Lookinc^  to  the  holy  mountain 

For  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

"  Still  thou  speakest  with  thy  children 

Freely  as  in  Eld  sublime. 
Humbleness  and  love  and  patience 

Give  dominion  over  Time. 

**  Had  I  trusted  in  my  nature. 

And  had  faith  in  lowly  things. 
Thou  thyself  would'st  then  have  sought  me, 

And  set  free  my  spirit's  wings. 

<*  But  I  looked  for  signs  and  wonders 

That  o'er  men  should  give  me  sway ; 
Thirsting  to  be  more  than  mortal, 
^  I  was  even  less  than  clay. 

**  Ere  I  entered  on  my  journey, 

As  I  girt  my  loins  to  start. 
Ran  to  me  my  little  daughter. 

The  beloved  of  my  heart ; 

"  In  her  hand  she  held  a  flower 

Like  to  this  as  like  may  be, 
Which  beside  my  very  threshold 

She  had  plucked  and  brought  to  me.** 
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THE   NEW  ADAM  AND  EVE. 


BT  NATHANIEL  HAWTHOBNE. 


We,  who  are  bom  into  the  world's 
artificial  system,  can  never  adequately 
know  how  little  in  our  present  state 
and  circumstances  is  natural,  and  how 
much  is  merely  the  interpolation  of 
the  perverted  mind  and  heart  of  man. 
Art  nas  become  a  second  and  stronger 
Nature;  she  is  a  step-mother,  whose 
crafty  tenderness  has  taught  us  to  de- 
spise the  bountiful  and  wholesome 
ministrations  of  our  true  parent  It  is 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  im- 
agination that  we  can  loosen  those 
iron  fetters,  which  we  call  truth  and 
reality,  and  make  ourselves  even  par- 
tially sensible  what  prisoners  we  are. 
For  instance,  let  us  conceive  good 
Father  Miller's  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies  to  have  proved  true.  The 
l>av  of  Doom  has  burst  upon  the 
globe,  and  swept  away  the  whole  race 
of  men.  From  cities  and  fields,  sea- 
shore and  mid-land  mountain  region, 
vast  continents,  and  even  the  remot- 
est islands  of  the  ocean — each  living 
thing  is  gone.  No  breath  of  a  created 
being  disturbs  this  earthly  atmosphere. 
But  the  abodes  of  man,  and  all  that  he 
has  accomplished,  the  foot-prints  of 
his  wanderings,  and  the  results  of  his 
toil,  the  visible  symbols  of  his  intellec- 
tual cultivation  and  moral  progress — 
in  short,  everything  physical  that  can 
give  evidence  of  his  present  position — 
shall  remain  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
destiny.  Then,  to  inherit  and  repeople 
this  waste  and  deserted  earth,  we  will 
suppose  a  new  Adam  and  a  new  Eve 
to  nave  been  created,  in  the  full  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  heart,  but  with 
no  knowledge  of  their  predecessors, 
nor  of  the  diseased  circumstances  that 
had  become  encrusted  around  them. 
Such  a  pair  would  at  once  distinguish 
between  art  and  nature.  Their  instincts 
and  intuitions  would  immediately  re- 
cognize the  wisdom  and  simplicitv  of 
the  latter;  while  the  former,  witn  its 
elaborate  perversities,  would  offer  them 
a  continual  succession  of  puzzles. 

Let  us  attempt,  in  a  mood  half-sport- 
ive and  half-thoughtful,  to  track  these 
imaginary  heirs  of  our  mortality  through 


their  first  day's  experience.  No  longer 
ago  than  yesteraa)[,  the  flame  of 
human  life  was  extin^shed;  there 
has  been  a  breathless  night ;  and  now 
another  mom  approaches,  expecting  to 
find  the  earth  no  less  desolate  than  at 
eventide. 

It  is  dawn.  The  east  puts  on  its 
immemorial  blush,  although  no  human 
eye  is  gazing  at  it ;  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  natural  world  renew 
themselves,  in  spite  of  the  solitude 
that  now  broods  around  the  globe. 
There  is  still  beautv  of  earth,  sea,  and 
sky,  for  beauty's  sake.  But  soon  there 
are  to  be  spectators.  Just  when  the 
earliest  sunshine  gilds  earth's  moun- 
tain tops,  two  bein^  have  come  into 
life,  not  in  such  an  Eden  as  bloomed  to 
welcome  our  first  parents,  but  in  the 
heart  of  a  modem  city.  They  find 
themselves  in  existence,  and  gazing 
into  one  another's  eyes.  Their  emotion 
is  not  astonishment ;  nor  do  they  per- 
plex themselves  with  efforts  to  dis- 
cover what,  and  whence,  and  why 
they  are.  Each  is  satisfied  to  be,  be- 
cause the  other  exists  likewise ;  and 
their  first  consciousness  is  of  calm  and 
mutual  enjoyment,  which  seems  not 
to  have  been  the  birth  of  that  very 
moment,  but  prolonged  from  a  past 
etemity.  Thus  content  with  the  inner 
sphere  which  thev  inhabit  together,  it 
is  not  immediately  that  the  outward 
world  can  obtmde  itself  upon  their 
notice. 

Soon,  however,  they  feel  the  invin- 
cible necessity  of  this  earthly  life,  and 
bep^n  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
objects  and  circumstance  that  sur- 
round them.  Perhaps  no  other  stride 
so  vast  remains  to  be  taken,  as  when 
they  first  turn  from  the  reality  of  their 
mutual  glance,  to  the  dreams  and 
shadows  that  perplex  them  everywhere 
else. 

"Sweetest  Eve,  where  are  we?" 
exclaims  the  new  Adam, — for  speech, 
or  some  equivalent  mode  of  expression, 
is  bora  with  them,  and  comes  just  as 
natural  as  breath; — "Methinks  I  do 
not  recognize  this  place.''  ^^^  ,^^ 
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"Nor  I,  dear  Adam,"  replies  the 
new  Eve.  ''  And  what  a  strange  place 
too !  Let  me  come  closer  to  thy  side, 
and  behold  thee  only;  for  all  other 
sights  trouble  and  perplex  my  spirit." 

"Nay,  Eve,"  rephes  Adam,  who 
appears  to  have  the  stronger  tendency 
towards  the  material  world;  ''it 
were  well  that  we  gain  some  insight 
into  these  matters.  We  are  in  an  odd 
category  here!  Let  us  look  about 
us." 

Assuredly,  there  are  sights  enough 
to  throw  the  new  inheritors  of  earth 
into  a  state  of  hopeless  perplexity. 
The  lon^  lines  of  edifices,  their  win- 
dows glittering  in  the  yellow  sunrise, 
and  the  narrow  street  between,^  with 
its  barren  pavement,  tracked  and  bat- 
tered by  wheels  that  have  now  rattled 
into  an  irrevocable  past!  The  si^ns, 
with  their  unintellisible  hieroglyphics ! 
The  squareness  and  ugliness,  and  regu- 
lar or  irregular  deformity,  of  every- 
thing that  meets  the  eye  I  The  marks 
of  wear  and  tear,  and  unrenewed 
decay,  which  distinguish  the  works  of 
man  from  the  growth  of  nature ! 
What  is  there  in  all  this,  capable  of 
the  slightest  significance  to  minds  that 
know  nothing  of  the  artificial  system 
which  is  implied  in  every  lamp-post 
and  each  brick  of  the  houses  ?  More- 
over, the  utter  loneliness  and  silence, 
in  a  scene  that  originally  grew  out  of 
noise  and  bustle,  must  needs  impress  a 
feeling  of  desolation  even  upon  Adam 
and  Eve,  unsuspicious  as  they  are  of 
the  recent  extinction  of  human  exist- 
ence. In  a  forest,  solitude  would  be 
life ;  in  the  city,  it  is  death. 

The  new  Eve  looks  round  with  a 
sensation  of  doubt  and  distrust,  such 
as  a  city  dame,  the  daughter  of  num- 
berless generations  of  citizens,  might 
experience,  if  suddenly  transported  to 
the  garden  of  Eden.  At  length,  her 
downcast  eye  discovers  a  small  tuft  of 
grass,  just  beginning  to  sprout  among 
the  stones  of  the  pavement;  she 
ea^^erly  grasp  it,  and  is  sensible  that 
this  little  herb  awakens  some  response 
within  her  heart.  Nature  finds 
nothing  else  to  offer  her.  Adam,  after 
staring  up  and  down  the  street,  with- 
oot  detectin|r  a  single  object  that  his 
comprehension  can  lay  hold  of,  finally 
turns  his  forehead  to  the  sky.  There, 
indeed,  is  something  which  the  soul 
within  him  recognizes. 

"  Look  up  yonder,  mine  own  Eve  I" 


he  cries ;  "  surely  we  ought  to  dwell 
among  those  gold-tinged  clouds,  or  in 
the  blue  depths  beyond  them.  I  know 
not  how  nor  when,  but  evidently  we 
have  strayed  away  from  our  home ;  for 
I  see  nothing  hereabouts  that  seems  to 
belong  to  us." 

**  Can  we  not  ascend  thither  ?"  in- 
quires Eve. 

"  Why  not  ?"  answers  Adam,  hope- 
fully. "But  no!  Something  drags 
us  down  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts. 
Perchance  we  may  find  a  path  here- 
after." 

In  the  energy  of  new  life,  it  appears 
no  such  impracticable  feat  to  climb 
into  the  sky !  But  they  have  already 
received  a  woful  lesson,  which  may 
finally  j^  far  towards  reducing  them 
to  the  level  of  the  departed  race,  when 
they  acknowledge  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  beaten  track  of  earth. 
They  now  set  forth  on  a  ramble 
through  the  city,  in  the  hope  of  making 
their  escape  rrom  this  uncongenial 
sphere.  Already,  in  the  fresh  elasticity 
of  their  spirits  they  have  found  the 
idea  of  weariness.  We  will  watch 
them  as  they  enter  some  of  the  shops, 
and  public  or  private  edifices;  for 
every  door,  whether  of  alderman  or 
beggar,  church  or  hall  of  state,  has 
been  flung  wide  open  by  the  same 
agency  that  swept  away  the  inmates. 

It  so  happens — and  not  unluckily  for 
an  Adam  and  Eve  who  are  still  in 
the  costume  that  might  better  have 
befitted  Eden — it  so  happens,  that 
their  first  visit  is  to  a  fashionable  dry- 
good  store.  No  courteous  and  impor- 
tunate attendants  hasten  to  receive  their 
orders ;  no  throng  of  ladies  are  tossinjg; 
over  the  rich  Parisian  fabrics.  All  is 
deserted ;  trade  is  at  a  stand-still ;  and 
not  even  an  echo  of  the  national 
watch-word—"  Go  ahead  !"— disturbs 
the  (^uiet  of  the  new  customers.  But 
specimens  of  the  latest  earthly  fash- 
ions, silks  of  every  shade,  and  what- 
ever is  most  delicate  or  splendid  for 
the  decoration  of  the  human  form,  lie 
scattered  around,  profusely  as  bright 
autumnal  leaves  in  a  forest.  Adam 
looks  at  a  few  of  the  articles,  but 
throws  them  carelessly  aside,  with 
whatever  exclamation  may  correspond 
to  "  Pish  !"  or  "  Pshaw !"  in  the  new 
vocabulary  of  nature.  Eve,  however, 
— be  it  said  without  offence  to  her  na- 
tive modesty,— examines  these  trea- 
sures of  her  sex  with  somewhat  live- 
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lier  interest  A  pair  of  corsets  chanee 
to  lie  upon  the  counter;  she  inspects 
them  curiously,  but  knows  not  what  to 
make  of  them.  Then  she  handles  a 
fashionable  silk  with  dlkn  yearn- 
ings— thoughts  that  wander  nither 
and  thither — ^instincts  groping  in  the 
dark. 

<<  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  like  it," 
she  observes,  laying  the  glossy  fabric 
upon  the  counter.  "  But,  Adam,  it  is 
very  strange !  What  can  these  things 
mean  ?  Surely  I  ought  to  know — ^yet 
they  put  me  in  a  perfect  maze !" 

"Poh!  my  dear  Eve,  why  trouble 
thy  little  head  about  such  nonsense  V^ 
cries  Adam,  in  a  fit  of  impatience. 
'*  Let  us  go  somewhere  else.  JBut  stay ! 
How  very  beautiful!  My  loveliest 
Eve,  what  a  charm  you  have  iidjparted 
to  that  robe,  by  merely  throwing  it 
over  your  shoulders  !*' 

For  Eve,  with  the  taste  that  nature 
moulded  into  her  composition,  has 
taken  a  remnant  of  exquisite  silver 
gauze  and  drawn  it  around  her  form, 
with  an  effect  that  gives  Adam  his 
first  idea  of  the  witchery  of  dress. 
He  beholds  his  spouse  in  a  new.  light 
and  with  renewed  admiration,  yet  is 
hardly  reconciled  to  any  other  attire 
than  her  own  golden  locks.  However, 
emulating  Eve's  example,  he  makes 
free  with  a  mantle  of  blue  velvet,  and 
puts  it  on  so  picturesquely,  that  it 
might  seem  to  have  fallen  from 
Heaven  upon  his  stately  figure.  Thus 
garbed,  they  go  in  search  of  new  dis- 
coveries. 

They  next  wander  into  a  Church,  not 
to  make  a  display  of  their  fine  clothes, 
but  attracted  by  its  spire,  pointing 
upwards  to  the  siy,  whither  they  have 
already  yearned  to  climb.  As  they 
enter  the  portal,  a  clock,  which  it  was 
the  last  earthly  act  of  the  sexton  to 
wind  up,  repeats  the  hour  io  deep  and 
reverberating  tunes ;  for  Time  has  sur- 
vived his  former  progeny,  and,  with 
the  iron  tongue  that  man  gave  him,  is 
now  speaking  to  his  two  grandchild- 
ren. They  hsten,  but  understand  him 
not.  Nature  would  measure  time  by 
the  succession  of  thoughts  and  acts 
which  constitute  real  life,  and  not  by 
hours  of  emptiness.  They  pass  up 
the  church  aisle,  and  raise  their  eyes 
to  the  ceiling.  Had  our  Adam  and 
Eve  become  mortal  in  some  European 
city,  and  strayed  into  the  vastness  and 
sublimity  of  an  old  cathedral,  they 


mi^ht  have  recognized  the  purpose  for 
which  the  deep-iouled  founders  reared 
it  Like  the  dim  awfulness  of  aa 
ancient  forest,  its  very  atmosphere 
would  have  incited  them  to  prayer. 
Within  the  snug  walls  of  a  metropo- 
litan church  there  can  be  no  such 
influence. 

Yet  some  odor  of  religion  is  still 
linffeiine  here,  the  bequest  of  pious 
soiHs,  who  had  grace  to  enioy  a  fore- 
taste of  immortal  life.  Perchance, 
they  breathe  a  prophecy  of  a  better 
world  to  their  successors,  who  hare 
become  obnoxious  to  all  their  own 
cares  and  calamities  in  the  present  one. 

**  Eve,  something  impels  me  to  look 
upward,''  says  Adam.  "  But  it  troubles 
me  to  see  this  roof  between  us  and 
the  sky.  Let  us  go  forth,  and  perhaps 
we  shall  discern  a  Great  Face  looking 
down  upon  us." 

'*Yes;  a  Great  Face,  with  a  beam 
of  love  brightening  over  it,  like  sun- 
shine," responds  Eve.  "Surely,  we 
have  seen  such  a  countenance  some- 
where !" 

They  go  out  of  the  church,  and 
kneeling  at  its  threshold  give  way  to 
the  spirit's  natural  instinct  of  adoration 
to  a  beneficent  Father.  But,  in  truth» 
their  life  thus  far  has  been  a  continual 
prayer.  Purity  and  simplicity  hold 
converse,  at  every  moment,  witn  their 
Creator. 

We  now  observe  them  entering  a 
Court  of  Justice.  But  what  remotest 
conception  can  they  attain  of  the  pur- 
poses of  such  an  edifice  ?  How  should 
the  idea  occur  to  them,  that  human 
brethren,  of  like  nature  with  them- 
selves, and  originally  included  in  the 
same  law  of  love  which  is  their  only 
rule  of  life,  should  ever  need  an  out- 
ward enforcement  of  the  true  voice 
within  their  souls  ?  And  what,  save  a 
woful  experience,  the  dark  result  of 
many  centuries,  could  teach  them  the 
sad  mysteries^^f  crime?  Oh,  Judg- 
ment Seal,  not  by  the  pure  in  heart 
wast  thou  established,  nor  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature;  but  by  hard  and  wrin- 
kled men,  and  upon  the  accumulated 
heap  of  earthly  wrong  !  Thou  art  the 
very  symbol  of  man's  perverted  state. 

On  as  fruitless  an  errand  our  wan- 
derers next  visit  a  Hall  of  Legislature, 
where  Adam  placesEvein  the  Speaker's 
chair,  unconscious  of  the  moral  which 
he  thus  exemplifies.  Man's  intellect, 
moderated  by  Woman's  tenderness  and 
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moral  sense !  Were  soch  the  legisla* 
ttoD  of  the  world,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  State  Houses,  Capitols,  Halls 
of  Parliameat,  nor  eren  of  those  little 
assemblages  of  patriarchs  beneath  the 
shadowy  trees,  by  whom  freedom  was 
first  interpreted  to  mankind  on  our 
native  shores. 

Whither  go  they  next  ?    A  perverse 
destimr  seems  to  perplex  them  with 
one  after  another  of  the  riddles  which 
mankind  put  forth  to  the  wandering 
universe,  and  left  unsolved  in  their 
own  destruction.    They  enter  an  edi- 
fice of  stem  grey  stone,  standing  insu- 
lated  in    the    midst   of  others,    and 
gloomy  even  in  the  sunshioe,  which  it 
barely  8u£fers  to  penetrate  through  its 
iron-^ted  windows.    It  is  a  Prison. 
The  jailer  has  left  his  post  at  the 
summons  of  a  stronger  authority  than 
the  sheriff's.    But  the  prisoners  ?   Did 
the  messenger  of  fate,  when  he  shook 
open  all  the  doors,  respect  the  magis- 
trate's warrant  and  the  judge's  sen- 
toice,  and  leave  the  inmates  of  the 
dungeons  to  be  delivered  by  due  course 
of  earthly  law  ?    No ;  a  new  trial  has 
been  granted,  in  a  higher  court,  which 
may  set  judge,  jury,  and  prisoner  at  its 
bar  all  in  a  row,  and  perhaps  find  one 
no  less  guilty  than  another.    The  jail, 
like  the  whole  earth,  is  now  a  solitude, 
and  has  thereby  lost  something  of  its 
dismal  ffloom.    But  here  are  the  nar- 
row cells,  like  tombs,  only   drearier 
and   deadlier    because  in    these   the 
immortal  spirit  was  buried  with  the 
body.      InscriptioDS    appear    on    the 
walls,    scribbled   with    a    pencil,    or 
scratched    with   a   rusty  nail;    brief 
words  of  agony,  perhaps,  or  guilt's 
desperate  defiance  to  the  world,  or 
merely  a  record  of  a  date,  by  which 
the  writer  strove  to  keep  up  with  the 
march  of  life.    There  is  not  a  living 
eye  that  could  now  decipher   these 
memorials. 

Nor  is  it  while  so  fresh  from  their 
Creator's  hand,  that  the  new  denizens 
of  earth — ^do,  nor  their  descendants 
for  a  thousand  years — could  discover 
that  this  edifice  was  a  hospital  for  the 
direst  disease  which  could  afflict  their 
predecessors.  Its  patients  bore  the 
outward  marks  of  that  leprosy  with 
which  all  were  more  or  less  infected. 
They  were  sick — ^and  so  were  the 
purest  of  their  brethren — with  the 
plague  of  sin.  A  deadly  sickness, 
indeed  !  Feeling  its  symptoms  within 
the  breast,  men  concealed  it  with  fear 


and  shame,  and  were  only  the  more 
cruel  to  those  unfortunates  whose 
pestiferous  sores  were  flagrant  to  the 
common  eye.  Nothing,  save  a  rich 
garment,  could  ever  hide  the  plague- 
spot.  In  the  course  of  the  world's 
lifetime,  every  remedy  was  tried  for 
its  cure  and  extirpation,  except  the 
single  one,  the  flower  that  grew  in 
Heaven,  and  was  sovereign  for  all  the 
miseries  of  earth.  Man  never  had 
attempted  to  cure  sin  by  Love  !  Had 
he  but  once  made  the  efibrt,  it  might 
well  have  happened,  that  there  would 
have  been  no  more  need  of  the  dark 
lazar-house  into  which  Adam  and  Eve 
have  wandered.  Hasten  forth,  with 
your  native  innocence,  lest  the  damps 
of  these  still  conscious  walls  infect 
you  likewise,  and  thus  another  fallen 
race  be  propagated ! 

Passing  from  the  interior  of  the 
prison  into  the  space  within  its  outward 
wall,  Adam  pauses  beneath  a  struc- 
ture of  the  simplest  contrivance,  yet 
altogether  unaccountable  to  him.  It 
consists  merely  of  two  upright  posts, 
supporting  a  transverse  beam,  from 
which  dangles  a  cord. 

"Eve,  Eve!"  cries  Adam,  shudder- 
ing with  a  nameless  horror.  "  What 
can  this  thing  be  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  answers  Eve ;  "but, 
Adam,  my  heart  is  sick  !  There  seems 
to  be  no  more  sky! — no  more  sun- 
shine!" 

Well  might  Adam  shudder,  and 
poor  Eve  be  sick  at  heart;  for  this 
mysterious  object  was  the  type  of 
mankind's  whole  system,  in  regard  to 
the  great  difficulties  which  God  had 
given  to  be  solved — a  system  of  fear 
and  vengeance,  never  successful,  yet 
followed  to  the  last.  Here,  on  the 
morning  when  the  final  summons 
came,  a  criminal— one  criminal,  where 
none  were  guiltless — had  died  upon 
tlie  gallows.  Had  the  world  heard  the 
foot-fall  of  its  own  approaching  doom, 
it  would  have  been  no  inappropriate 
act,  thus  to  close  the  record  of  its 
deeds  by  one  so  characteristic. 

The  two  pilgrims  now  hurry  from 
the  prison.  Had  they  known  how  the 
former  inhabitants  of  earth  were  shut 
up  in  artificial  error,  and  cramped  and 
chained  by  their  perversions,  they 
might  have  compared  the  whole  moral 
world  to  a  pnson-house,  and  have 
deemed  the  removal  of  the  race  a 
general  jail-delivery. 

They  next  enter,  unannounced— bu' 
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they  might  have  rung  at  the  door  in 
vain — ^a  private  mansion,  one  of  the 
stateliest  in  Beacon  street.  A  wild 
and  plaintive  strain  of  music  is  quiver- 
ing tnrough  the  house,  now  rising  like 
a  solemn  organ  peal,  and  now  dying 
into  the  faintest  murmur ;  as  if  some 
spirit,  that  had  felt  an  interest  in  the 
departed  family,  were  bemoaning 
itself  in  the  solitude  of  hall  and 
chamber.  Perhaps,  a  virgin,  the  purest 
of  mortal  race,  has  been  left  behind,  to 
perform  a  requiem  for  the  whole  kin- 
dred of  humanity  ?  Not  so !  These 
are  the  tones  of  an  iEolian  harp, 
through  which  Nature  pours  the  har- 
mony that  lies  concealed  in  her  every 
breath,  whether  of  summer  breeze  or 
tempest.  Adam  and  Eve  are  lost  in 
rapture,  unmingled  with  surprise.  The 
passing  wind,  that  stirred  the  harp- 
strings,  has  been  hushed,  before  they 
can  think  of  examining  the  splendid 
furniture,  the  gorgeous  carpets,  and 
the  architecture  of  the  rooms.  These 
things  amuse  their  unpractised  eyes, 
hut  appeal  to  nothing  within  tneir 
hearts.  Even  the  pictures  upon  the  walls 
scarcely  excite  a  deeper  interest;  for 
there  is  something  radically  artificial 
and  deceptive  in  painting,  with  which 
minds  in  the  primal  simplicity  cannot 
sympathize.  The  unbidden  guests 
examine  a  row  of  family  portraits,  but 
are  too  dull  to  recognize  them  as  men 
and  women,  beneath  the  disguise  of  a 
preposterous  garb,  and  with  features 
ana  expression  debased,  because  in- 
herited through  ages  of  moral  and 
physical  decay. 

Chance,  however,  presents  them 
with  pictures  of  human  beauty,  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  Nature.  As  they 
enter  a  magnificent  apartment,  they 
are  astonished,  but  not  affrighted,  to 
perceive  two  figures  advancing  to  meet 
them.  Is  it  not  awful  to  imagine  that 
any  life,  save  their  own,  should  remain 
in  the  wide  world  ? 

"How  is  this?"  exclaims  Adam. 
"  My  beautiful  Eve,  are  you  in  two 
places  at  once  ?" 

**  And  you,  Adam !"  answers  Eve, 
doubtful,  yet  delighted.  "  Surely  that 
noble  and  lovely  form  is  yours.  Yet 
here  you  are  by  my  side  I  I  am  con- 
tent with  one — metninks  there  should 
not  be  two  !" 

This  miracle  is  wrought  by  a  tall 
looking-glass,  the  mystery  of  which 
they   soon   fathom,    because   Nature 


creates  a  mirror  for  the  human  face  in 
every  pool  of  water,  and  for  her  own 

freat  features  in  waveless  lakes, 
leased  and  satisfied  with  gazing  at 
themselves,  they  now  discover  the 
marble  statue  or  a  child  in  a  comer  of 
the  room,  so  exquisitely  idealized,  that 
it  is  almost  worthy  to  be  the  prophetic 
likeness  of  their  fifrst-bom.  Sculpture, 
in  its  highest  excellence,  is  more  genu- 
ine than  painting,  and  might  seem  to 
be  evolved  from  a  natural  germ,  by 
the  same  law  as  a  leaf  or  flower.  The 
statue  of  the  child  impresses  the  soli- 
tary pair  as  if  it  were  a  companion ;  it 
likewise  hints  at  secrets  both  of  the 
past  and  future. 

"  My  husband !"  whispers  Eve. 

"What  would  you  say,  dearest 
Eve  ?"  inquires  Adam. 

"  I  wonder  if  we  are  alone  in  the 
world,"  she  continues,  with  a  sense  of 
something  like  fear  at  the  thought  of 
other  inhabitants.  "  This  lovely  little 
form !  Did  it  ever  breathe  ?  Or  is  it 
only  the  shadow  of  something  real, 
like  our  pictures  in  the  mirror  ?" 

"  It  is  strange !"  replies  Adam,  press- 
ing his  hand  to  his  brow.  "  There  are 
mysteries  all  around  us.  An  idea  flits 
continually  before  me — would  that  I 
could  seize  it !  Eve,  Eve,  are  we 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  beings  that 
bore  a  likeness  to  ourselves  ?  If  so, 
whither  are  they  gone  ? — and  why  is 
their  world  so  imfit  for  our  dwelling- 
place?" 

"  Our  great  Father  only  knows," 
answers  Eve.  "But  something  tells 
me  that  we  shall  not  always  be  alone. 
And  how  sweet  if  other  beings  were 
to  visit  us  in  the  shape  of  this  fair 
image !" 

Then  they  wander  through  the 
house,  and  everywhere  find  tokens  of 
human  life,  which  now,  with  the  idea 
recently  suggested,  excite  a  deeper 
curiosity  in  their  bosoms.  Woman  has 
here  left  traces  of  her  delicacy  and  re- 
finement, and  of  her  gentle  labors. 
Eve  ransacks  a  work-basket,  and  in- 
stinctively thrusts  the  rosy  tip  of  her 
finger  into  a  thimble.  She  taxes  up  a 
piece  of  embroidery,  glowins^  with 
mimic  flowers,  in  one  of  which  a  fair 
damsel  of  the  departed  race  has  lefl 
her  needle.  Pity  that  the  Day  of  Doom 
should  have  anticipated  the  completion 
of  such  a  useful  task  !  Eve  feels  almost 
conscious  of  the  skill  to  finish  it.  A 
pianoforte  has  been  leA  open.  She  flings 
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her  hand  carelessly  over  the  keys,  and 
strikes  oat  a  suddea  melody,  do  less 
Datnral  than  the  strains  of  the  .£oliaa 
harp,  but  joyous  with  the  dance  of  her 
yet  unburthened  life.  Passing  through 
a  dark  entry,  they  find  a  broom  behind 
the  door;  and  Eve,  vrho  comprises  the 
whole  namre  of  womanhood,  has  a 
dim  idea  that  it  is  an  instrnmeot  pro- 
per for  her  hand.  In  another  apart- 
ment they  behold  a  canopied  bed,  and 
all  the  appliances  of  luxurious  repose. 
A  heap  of  forest-leaves  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose.  They  enter  the  nur^ 
sery,  and  are  perplexed  with  the  sight 
of  little  gowns  and  caps,  tiny  shoes, 
and  a  cradle;  amid  the  drapery  of 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  the  impress  of 
a  baby's  form.  Adam  slightl)r  notices 
these  trifles ;  but  Eve  becomes  involved 
in  a  fit  of  mute  reflection,  from  which  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  rouse  her. 

By  a  most  unlucky  arrangement, 
there  was  to  have  been  a  granddinner- 
party  in  this  mansion  on  the  very  day 
when  the  whole  human  family,  includ- 
ing the  invited  guests,  were  summoned 
to  the  unknown  regions  of  illimitable 
space.  At  the  moment  of  fate,  the 
table  was  actually^  spread,  and  the 
company  on  the  pomt  of  sitting  down. 
Adam  and  Eve  came  unbidden  to  the 
banquet ;  it  has  now  been  some  time 
cold,  but  otherwise  furnishes  them 
with  highly  i&vorable  specimens  of  the 
^stronomv  of  their  predecessors.  But 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  perplexity 
of  the  nnperverted  couple,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  find  proper  food  for  their  first 
meal,  at  a  table  where  the  cultivated 
appetites  of  a  fashionable  party  were 
to  have  been  gratified.  Will  Nature 
teach  them  the  mystery  of  a  plate  of 
turtle  soup  ?  Will  she  embolden  them 
to  attack  a  haunch  of  venison  ?  Will 
she  initiate  them  into  the  merits  of  a 
Parisian  pasty,  imported  by  the  last 
steamer  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic? 
Will  she  not,  rather,  bid  them  turn 
with  disgust  from  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh, 
which,  to  their  pure  nostrils,  steam 
with  a  loathsome  odor  of  death  and 
corruption ?— Food?  The  bUl  of  fare 
contams  nothing  which  they  recognize 
as  such. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  dessert  is 
ready  upon  a  neighboring  table.  Adam, 
whose  appetite  and  animal  instincts 
are  quicker  than  those  of  Eve,  disco- 
vers this  fitting  banquet. 


"  Here,  dearest  Eve,"  he  exclaims, 
"  here  is  food." 

"  Well,"  answers  she,  with  the  germ 
of  a  housewife  stirring  within  her, 
"  we  have  been  so  busy  to-day,  that  a 
picked-up  dinner  must  serve." 

So  Eve  comes  to  the  table,  and 
receives  a  red-cheeked  apple  from  her 
husband's  hand,  in  requital  of  her  pre- 
decessor's fatal  gift  to  our  common 
grandfather.  She  eats  it  without  sin, 
and,  let  us  hope,  with  no  disastrous 
consequences  to  her  future  progeny. 
They  make  a  plentiful,  yet  temperate 
meal    of   fruit,    which,    thouf^h   not 

fathered  in  Paradise,  is  lesfitimately 
erived  from  the  seeds  that  were 
planted  there.  Their  primal  appetite 
18  satisfied. 

"  What  shall  we  drink,  Eve  ?"  in- 
quires Adam. 

Eve  peeps  among  some  bottles  and 
decanters,  which,  as  they  contain  fluids, 
she  naturally;  conceives  must  be  proper 
to  quench  thirst  But  never  before  did 
claret,  hock,  and  madeira,  of  rich  and 
rare  perfume,  excite  such  disgust  as 
now. 

"  Pah !"  she  exclaims,  after  smelling 
at  various  wines.  "  What  stuff*  is 
here?  The  beings  who  have  gone 
before  us  could  not  have  possessed  the 
same  nature  that  we  do ;  for  neither 
their  hunger  nor  thirst  were  like  our 
own!" 

"  Pray  hand  me  yonder  bottle,"  says 
Adam.  "  If  it  be  drinkable  by  any 
manner  of  mortal,  I  must  moisten  my 
throat  with  it." 

After  some  remonstrances,  she  takes 
up  a  champagne  bottle,  but  is  fright- 
ened by  the  sudden  explosion  of  the 
cork,  and  drops  it  upon  the  floor* 
There  the  untasted  liquor  eflervesce& 
Had  they  quaffed  it,  they  would  have 
experienced  that  brief  delirium,  where- 
by, whether  excited  by  moral  or  phy- 
sical causes,  man  sought  to  recompense 
him.«elf  for  the  calm,  life-long  joys 
which  he  had  lost  by  his  revolt  from 
nature.  At  length,  in  a  refrigerator. 
Eve  finds  a  fi^lass  pitcher  of  water, 
pure,  cold,  and  bright,  as  ever  gushed 
from  a  fountain  among  the  hills.  Both 
drink;  and  such  refreshment  does  it 
bestow,  that  they  question  one  another 
if  this  precious  liquid  be  not  identical 
with  the  stream  of  life  within  them. 

"  And  now,"  observes  Adam,  "  we 
must  again  try  to  discover  what  sort  ol 
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a  world  this  is,  aod  why  we  have  been 
sent  hither." 

"Why?— To  love  one  another!" 
cries  Eve.  <'Is  not  that  employment 
enough  ?" 

"  Truly  isit,"  answers  Adam,  kissing 
her;  *'but  still — I  know  not — some- 
thing tells  us  there  is  labor  to  be  done. 
Perhaps  our  allotted  task  is  no  other 
than  to  climb  into  the  sky,  which  is  so 
much  more  beautiful  than  earth." 

"  Then  would  we  were  there  now," 
murmurs  Eve,  "  that  no  task  or  duty 
might  come  between  us !" 

They  leave  the  hospitable  mansion ; 
and  we  next  see  them  passing  down 
State  street.  The  clock  on  the  old 
State  House  points  to  high  noon,  when 
the  Exchange  should  be  in  its  glory^ 
and  present  the  liveliest  emblem  of 
what  was  the  sole  business  of  life,  as 
regarded  a  multitude  of  the  fore-gone 
worldlings.  It  is  over  now.  The 
Sabbath  of  eternity  has  shed  its  stillness 
along  the  street.  Not  even  a  news- 
boy assails  the  two  solitary  passers-by, 
with  an  extra  penny-pa|)er  from  the 
oflice  of  the  Times  or  Mail,  containing 
a  full  account  of  yesterday's  terrible 
catastrophe.  Of  all  the  dull  times 
that  merchants  and  speculators  have 
known,  this  is  the  very  worst;  for,  so 
£ir  as  they  were  concerned,  creation 
itself  has  taken  the  benefit  of  the 
bankrupt-act.  After  all,  it  is  a  pity. 
Those  mighty  capitalists,  who  had  just 
attained  the  wished-for  wealth  !  Those 
shrewd  men  of  traffic,  who  had  devoted 
so  man^  years  to  the  most  intricate 
and  artificial  of  sciences,  and  had 
barely  mastered  it,  when  the  universal 
bankruptcy  was  announced  by  peal  of 
trumpet!  Can  they  have  been  so 
incautious  as  to  provide  no  currency  of 
the  country  whither  they  have  gone, 
nor  any  bills  of  exchange,  or  letters  of 
credit,  from  the  needy  on  earth  to  the 
cash-keepers  of  Heaven  ? 

Adam  and  Eve  enter  a  Bank.  Start 
not,  ye  whose  funds  are  treasured 
there!  You  will  never  need  them 
now.  Call  not  for  the  police!  The 
stones  of  the  street  and  the  coin  of  the 
vaults  are  of  equal  value  to  this  simple 
pair.  Stianffe  sight !  They  take  up 
the  bright  gold  in  handfuls,  and  throw 
it  sportively  into  the  air,  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  the  glittering  worthlessness 
descend  again  in  a  shower.  They 
know  not  that  each  of  those  small 
yellow  circles  was  once  a  magic  spell, 


IK)tent  to  sway  men's  hearts,  and  mys- 
tify their  moral  sense.  Here  let  them 
pause  in  the  investigation  of  the  past. 
They  have  discovers  the  main-spring, 
the  life,  the  very  essence,  of  the  sys- 
tem that  had  wrought  itself  into  the 
vitals  of  mankind,  and  choked  their 
original  nature  in  its  deadly  gripe. 
Yet  how  powerless  over  these  young 
inheritors  of  earth's  hoarded  wealth ! 
And  here,  too,  are  huge  packages  of 
bank-notes,  those  talismanic  slips  of 
paper,  which  once  had  the  efficacy  to 
oudd  up  enchanted  palaces,  like  exha- 
lations, and  work  all  kinds  of  perilous 
wonders,  yet  were  themselves  but  the 
ghosts  of  monev,  the  shadows  of  a 
shade.  How  like  is  this  vault  to  a 
magician's  cave,  when  the  all-powerful 
wand  is  broken,  and  the  visionary 
splendor  vanished,  and  the  floor  strewn 
with  fragments  of  shattered  spells,  and 
lifeless  shapes  once  animated  by 
demons ! 

"  Everywhere,  my  dear  Eve,"  ob- 
serves Adam,  **  we  find  heaps  of  rub- 
bish of  one  kind  or  another.  Some- 
body, I  am  convinced,  has  taken  pains 
to  coUect  them — but  for  what  pur- 
pose ?  Perhaps,  hereafter,  we  shall  be 
moved  to  do  the  like.  Can  that  be 
our  business  in  the  world  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  Adam !"  answers  Eve. 
**  It  would  be  better  to  sit  down  quietly 
and  look  upward  to  the  sky." 

They  leave  the  Bank,  and  in  good 
time ;  for  had  they  tarried  later,  they 
would  probably  have  encountered  some 
gouty  old  goblin  of  a  capitalist,  whose 
soul  could  not  lon^  be  anywhere,  save 
in  the  vault  with  his  treasure. 

Next,  they  drop  into  a  jeweller's 
shop.  They  are  pleased  with  the  glow 
of  gems ;  aud  Adam  twines  a  string 
of  beautiful  pearls  around  the  head  of 
Eve,  and  listens  his  own  mantle  with 
a  magnificent  diamond  brooch.  Eve 
thanks  him,  and  views  herself  with 
delight  in  the  nearest  looking-glass. 
Shortly  afterward,  observing  a  boquet 
of  roses  and  other  brilliant  flowers  in 
a  vase  of  water,  she  flings  away  the 
inestimable  pearls,  and  adorns  herself 
with  these  lovelier  gems  of  nature. 
They  charm  her  witn  sentiment  as 
well  as  beauty. 

"  Surely  they  are  living  beings,"  she 
remarks  to  Adam. 

.  '* I  think  so,"  replies  Adam,  ''and 
they  seem  to  be  as  little  at  home  in 
the  world  as  ourselves." 
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We  ratjst  Dot  attempt  to  follow 
every  footstep  of  these  investigators 
whom  their  Creator  has  commissioned 
to  pass  unconscious  judgment  upon  the 
works  and  ways  of  the  vanished  race. 
By  this  time,  being  endowed  with 
quick  and  accurate  perceptions,  they 
begin  to  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
many  things  around  them.  The^  con- 
jecture, for  instance,  that  the  edihcesof 
the  city  were  erected,  not  by  the  im- 
mediate hand  that  made  the  world,  but 
by  beings  somewhat  similar  to  them- 
selves, for  shelter  and  convenience. 
Bmhow  will  thev  explain  the  mag- 
nificence of  one  habitation,  as  com- 
pared with  the  squalid  misery  of 
another  ?  Through  what  medium  can 
the  idea  of  servitude  enter  their  minds  ? 
When  will  they  comprehend  the  great 
and  miserable  fact, — the  evidences  of 
which  appeal  to  their  senses  every- 
where,— that  one  portion  of  earth's 
lost  inhabitants  was  rolling  in  luxuir, 
while  the  multitude  was  toiling  for 
scanty  food  ?  A  wretched  change,  in- 
deed, must  be  wrought  in  their  own 
hearts,  ere  they  can  conceive  the 
primal  decree  of  Love  to  have  been  so 
completely  abrogated,  that  a  brother 
should  ever  want  what  his  brother 
had.  When  their  intelligence  shall 
have  reached  so  far,  Earth's  new  pro- 
geny will  have  little  reason  to  exult 
over  her  old  rejected  one ! 

Their  wanderings  have  now  brou^^ht 
them  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
They  stand  on  a  grassy  brow  of  a  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  a  granite  obelisk,  which 
points  its  great  finger  upward,  as  if 
the  human  family  had  agreed,  by  a 
visible  symbol  of  age-long  endurance, 
to  ofier  some  hi^h  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
ffiving  or  supplication.  The  solemn 
height  of  the  monument,  its  deep  sim- 
plicity, and  the  absence  of  any  vulgar 
and  practical  use,  all  strengthen  its 
effect  upon  Adam  and  Eve,  and  lead 
them  to  interpret  it  by  a  purer  senti- 
ment than  the  builders  thought  of  ex- 
pressing. 

"Eve,  it  is  a  visible  prayer,"  ob- 
serves Adam. 

"And  we  will  pray  too,"  she  re- 
plies. 

Let  us  pardon  these  poor  children  of 
neither  father  nor  mother,  for  so  ab- 
surdly mistaking  the  purport  of  the 
memorial,  which  man  founded  and 
woman  finished,  on  far-famed  Bunker 
Hill.    The  idea  of  war  is  not  native  to 
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their  souls.  Nor  have  they  sympa- 
thies for  the  brave  defenders  of  liberty, 
since  oppression  is  one  of  their  uncon- 
jeclured  mysteries.  Could  they  guess 
that  the  green  sward  on  which  they 
stand  so  peacefully,  was  once  strewn 
with  human  corpses  and  purple  with 
their  blood,  it  would  equally  amaze 
them,  that  one  generation  of  men 
should  perpetrate  such  carnage,  and 
that  a  subsequent  generation  should 
triumphantly  commemorate  it. 

With  a  sense  of  delight,  they  now 
stroll  across  green  fields  and  along  the 
margin  of  a  quiet  river.  Not  to 
track  them  too  closely,  we  next  find 
the  wanderers  entering  a  Gothic  edifice 
of  grey  stone,  where  the  by-gone  world 
has  left  whatever  it  deemed  worthy  of 
record,  in  the  rich  library  of  Harvard 
University. 

No  student  ever  yet  enjoyed  such 
solitude  and  silence  as  now  broods 
within  its  deep  alcoves.  Little  do  the 
present  visitors  understand  what  op- 
portunities of  wisdom  are  thrown 
away  ti\\ox\  them.  Yet  Adam  looks 
anxiously  at  the  long  rows  of  volumes, 
those  storied  heights  of  human  lore, 
ascending  one  above  another  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  He  takes  up  a  bulky  folio. 
It  opens  in  his  hands,  as  if  spontane- 
ously to  impart  the  spirit  of  its  author 
to  the  yet  unworn  and  untainted  intel- 
lect of  the  fresh-created  mortal.  He 
stands  poring  over  the  regular  volumes 
of  mystic  characters,  seemingly  in 
studious  mood;  for  the  unintelligible 
thought  upon  the  page  has  a  myste- 
rious relation  to  his  mind,  and  makes 
itself  felt,  as  it  were  a  burthen  flung 
upon  him.  He  is  even  painfully  per- 
plexed, and  grasps  vainly  at  he  knows 
not  what.  Oh,  Adam,  it  is  too  soon, 
too  soon  by  at  least  five  thousand  years, 
to  put  on  spectacles,  and  busy  yourself 
in  the  alcoves  of  a  library ! 

"  What  can  this  be  ?"  he  murmurs 
at  last.  "Eve,  methinks  nothing  is 
so  desirable  as  to  find  out  the  mystery 
of  this  big  and  heavy  object  with  its 
thousand  thin  divisions.  See !  it  stares 
me  in  the  face,  as  if  it  were  about  to 


Eve,  by  a  feminine  instinct,  is  dip- 
ping into  a  volume  of  fashionable 
poetry,  the  production  of  certainly  the 
most  fortunate  of  earthly  bards,  since 
his  lay  continues  in  vogue  when  all  the 
ffreat  masters  of  the  lyre  have  passed 
mto  oblivion.    But  let  not  his  ghost  be 
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too  exultant !  The  world's  one  lady 
toflses  the  book  upon  the  floor,  and 
laughs  merrily  at  her  husband's  ab- 
stracted mien. 

"  My  dear  Adam,"  cries  she,  "you 
look  pensire  and  dismal!  Do  fling 
down  that  stupid  thin^ ;  for  even  if  it 
diould  speak,  it  would  not  be  worth 
attending  to.  Let  us  talk  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  sky,  and   the 

f'een  earth,  and  its  trees  and  flowers, 
hey  will  teach  us  better  knowledge 
than  we  can  find  here." 

"  Well,  Eve,  perhaps  you  are  right," 
replies  Adam,  with  a  sort  of  sigh. 
"  Still,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  riddles  amid 
which  we  have  been  wandering  all  day 
long  might  here  be  discovered." 

"  It  may  be  better  not  to  seek  the 
interpretation,"  persists  Eve.  "For 
my  part,  the  air  of  this  place  does  not 
sun  me.  If  you  love  me,  come  away !" 

She  prevails,  and  rescues  him  from 
the  mysterious  perils  of  the  library. 
Happy  influence  of  woman !  Had  he 
lingered  there  long  enough  to  obtain  a 
clue  to  its  treasures, — as  was  not  im- 
possible, his  intellect  being  of  human 
structure,  indeed,  but  with  an  untrans- 
mitted  vigor  and  acuteness, — had  he 
then  and  there  become  a  student,  the 
annalist  of  our  poor  world  would  soon 
have  recorded  the  downfall  of  a  second 
Adam.  The  fatal  apple  of  another 
Tree  of  Knowledge  would  have  been 
eaten.  All  the  perversions  and  sophis- 
tries, and  false  wisdom  so  aptly  mim- 
icking the  true ;  all  the  narrow  truth, 
so  partial  that  it  becomes  more  decep- 
tive than  falsehood;  all  the  wrong 
principles  and  worse  practice,  the  per- 
nicious examples  and  mistaken  rules 
of  life;  all  the  specious  theories,  which 
turn  earth  into  cloud-land,  and  men 
into  shadows ;  all  the  sad  experience, 
which  it  took  mankind  so  many  ages 
to  accumulate,  and  from  which  they 
never  drew  a  moral  for  their  future 
guidance — the  whole  heap  of  this 
disastrous  lore  would  have  tumbled  at 
once  upon  Adam's  head.  There  would 
have  been  nothing  left  for  him,  but  to 
take  up  the  already  abortive  experi- 
ment of  life,  where  we  had  dropped  it, 
and  toil  onward  with  it  a  little  further. 

But,  blessed  in  his  ignorance,  he  may 
still  enjoy  a  new  world  in  our  worn- 
out  one.  Should  he  fall  short  of  eood, 
even  as  far  as  we  did,  he  has  at  least 
the  freedom — no   worthless   one — to 
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make  errors  for  himself.  And  his  lit- 
erature, when  the  progress  of  centuries 
shall  create  it,  will  be  no  interminably 
repeated  echo  of  our  own  poetry,  and 
reproduction  of  the  images  that  were 
moulded  by  our  great  fathers  of  song 
and  fiction,  but  a  melody  never  yet 
heard  on  earth,  and  intellectual  forms 
unbreathed  upon  by  our  conceptions. 
Therefore  let  the  dust  of  ages  gather 
upon  the  volumes  of  the  library,  and, 
in  due  season,  the  roof  of  the  edifice 
crumble  down  upon  the  whole. 
When  the  second  Adam's  descend- 
ants shall  have  collected  as  much 
rubbish  of  their  own,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  dig  into  our  ruins,  and  com- 
pare the  literary  advancement  of  two 
mdependent  races. 

But  we  are  looking^  forward  too  far. 
It  seems  to  be  the  vice  of  those  who 
have  a  long  past  behind  them.  Ye 
will  return  to  the  new  Adam  and  Eve, 
who,  having  no  reminiscences,  save 
dim  and  fleeting  visions  of  a  pre-exist- 
ence,  are  content  to  live  and  be  happy 
in  the  present. 

The  day  is  near  its  close,  when  these 
pilgrims,  who  derive  their  being  from 
no  dead  progenitors,  reach  the  ceme- 
tery of  Mount  Auburn.  With  light 
hearts — for  earth  and  sky  now  gladden 
each  other  with  beauty — they  tread 
along  the  winding  paths,  among  mar- 
ble pillars,  mimic  temples,  urns,  obe- 
lisks, and  sarcophagi,  sometimes  paus- 
ing to  contemplate  these  fantasies  of 
human  OTOwtn,  and  sometimes  to 
admire  the  flowers  wherewith  kind 
Nature  converts  decay  to  loveliness. 
Can  Death,  in  the  midst  of  his  old 
triumphs,  make  them  sensible  that  they 
have  taken  up  the  heavy  burthen  of 
mortality,  which  a  whole  species  had 
thrown  down  ?  Dust  kindred  to  their 
own  has  never  lain  in  the  grave. 
Will  they  then  recognize,  and  so  soon, 
that  Time  and  the  elements  have  an 
indefeasible  claim  upon  their  bodies  ? 
Not  improbably,  they  may.  There 
must  have  been  shadows  enough,  even 
amid  the  primal  stmshme  of  their 
existence,  to  suggest  the  thought  of 
the  soul's  incongruity  with  its  circum- 
stances. They  have  already  learned 
that  something  is  to  be  thrown  aside. 
The  idea  of  Death  is  in  them,  or  not 
far  ofl*.  But  were  they  to  choose  a 
symbol  for  him,  it  would  be  the  But- 
terfly soaring  upward,  or  the  bright 
Angel  beckoning  them  aloft,  or  the 
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Child  asleep,  with  soft  dreams  yisible  things  we  hare  possessed  to-day  are 

thioagh  her  traasparent  purity.  to  be  snatched  from  us  for  ever.    But 

Such  a  Child,  in  whitest  marble,  should  our  earthly  life  be  leaving  us 

they  have  found  among  the  monuments  with  the  departing  light,  we  need  not 

of  Monnt  Auburn.  doubt  that  another  mom  will  find  us 

"Sweetest   Ere,"  obsenres  Adam,  somewhere  beneath  the  smile  of  God. 

^ile  hand  in  hand  they  contemplate  I  feel  that  He  has  imparted  the  boon 

this  beautiful  object,  ''  yonder  sun  has  of  existence,  never  to  be  resumed." 
left  OS,  and  the  whole  world  is  fiiding        ''  And  no  matter  where  we  exist,*' 

firom  our  siffht    Let  us  sleep,  as  this  replies  Eve,  "  for  we  shall  always  be 

lovely  little  figure  is  sleeping.    Our  Fa-  together*" 
iher  only  knows,  whether  what  outward 
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Br  Housatonic*8  winding  wave 

A  solitaiY  Indian  stood,' 
And  knelt  nis  furrowed  brow  to  lave 

Once  more  within  its  rippling  flood. 

Weary  and  faint,  with  toil  and  affe. 

By  chilling  night  and  burning  day, 
Slowlv,  in  solemn  pilffrimage. 

Still  had  he  tracked  his  lonely  way. 

O'er  flood  and  mount,  through  forest  gloom. 

Still,  still,  unswerving  had  he  come, 
Once  more  to  view  his  lather's  tomb, 

His  childhood's  unforgotten  home. 

And  now,  when  o'er  that  loveliest  scene 

Wandered  his  sad  though  tearless  gaze. 
Mantled  in  summer's  softest  green. 

And  lit  by  sunset's  crimson  rays, — 

As  o'er  it  all,  the  fading  glow 

A  last  and  brightest  glory  shed. 
And  touching  the  old  warrior's  brow 

Flushed  its  own  hue  a  swarthier  red, — 

Oh,  who  may  guess  the  thoughts  that  gushed 
From  memory's  fount  so  dark  and  deep— 

The  forms  that  o'er  his  visi(xi  rushed. 
Like  spectres  o'er  a  glass  that  sweep ! 

'  The  incident  of  this  pilgrimage  of  an  old  Indian  from  the  Far  West,  where  a 
small  remnant  of  the  Stodibridge  Lidians  is  yet  to  be  found,  is  fact,  not  fancy,  having 
oceorred  a  few  years  ago.  The  object  of  these  lines  was  simpljr  to  fix  and  record 
the  original  names  of  the  spots  referred  to  in  them ;  the  object  of  their  pnbllcation 
it  to  suggest  the  imitation  of  the  example  in  other  pl>^c^»J^^e^y^^[3t^i3MR?'' 
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Again  he  is  a  blithesome  child ! 

Free  as  Ponioosuc's^  deer  again 
Speeds  bis  light  step,  in  gambols  wild, 

O'er  NahtukookY  hill-circled  plain. 

Again  on  broad  Mahkeenac^s^  tide, 

Swiftly  as  winded  things  of  air. 
The  light  canoes  like  ripples  glide 

O'er  star  and  mountam  mirrored  there. 

In  lonely  grandeur  to  the  sky 

His  hoary  brow  old  Greylock*  rears ; 
And  southward,  towering  huge  and  higb, 

Tahkonac^s^  misty  blue  appears. 

Within  the  shade  of  yonder  ffrove* 

Sit  the  old  men  in  council  high  ; 
While  from  Deowkook^''  far  above, 

Howls  on  the  wind  the  wolf's  wild  cry. 

He  shudders  as  he  hears  again 

The  sighing  of  the  midnight  breeze. 
Waving,  within  yon  mystic  glen,' 

Of  icy  caves,  the  solemn  trees. 

For  'mid  those  rocks  so  wildly  piled, 

That  awful  gloom  of  ray  less  shade. 
Well  might  he  deem,  the  forest  child. 

Dark  spirits  their  abode  had  made. 

Again  his  Indian  bosom  swells. 

As  from  the  Rock  of  Sacrifice* 
Peal  on  his  ear  the  exulting  yells 

'Mid  which  the  foe  in  torture  dies. 

Or  now,  where  on  its  foamy  way, 
Down  its  green  slope  Seepoosah}^  springs, 

^  The  Indian  name  of  Piltsfield,  a  few  miles  north  of  Stockbridge,  signifying  the 
JUld  of  the  deer. 

*  The  Indian  name  for  the  valley  of  Stockbridge,  signifying  the  valley  surrounded 
by  hills, 

'  The  westward  and  larger  of  the  two  lakes  or  ponds  lying  between  Stockbridge 
and  Lenox.  It  signifies  great  loater,  and  is  now  known  by  the  appropriate  name  of 
the  Mountain  Mirror. 

*  "Greylock"  is  the  highest  peak  of  "Saddle  Mountain."  This  mountain  is 
peculiarly  insulated.  It  stands  about  2800  feet  above  the  valley,  and  3600  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  Indian  name  I  do  not  know.  Professor  Hitchcock,  in  his 
Geological  Report,  (page  74),  says,  that  it  derives  its  name  "  from  the  hoary  aspect, 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  mountcun  presents  in  the  winter  months.  During  that 
season,  the  frost  attaches  itself  to  the  trees,  which,  thus  decorated,  it  needs  no  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  regard  as  the  grey  locks  of  this  venerable  mountain." 

^  This  name  remains  unchanged,  and  wUl  probably  continue  as  long  as  the  hills 
themselves. 

*  A  very  familiar  object  in  the  village,  the  Indian  council  grove. 
^  Meaning  the  hill  of  the  wolves,  now  Rattlesnake's  Hill. 

*  This  wild  and  rocky  cleft  through  a  hill,  wrought  by  some  great  convulsion  of 
nature,  known  as  the  Ice  Glen,  must  be  visited  to  be  conceived. 

*  The  Sacrifice  Rock,  on  the  western  edge  of  "  Laurel  Hill,"  (the  scene  of  Maga- 
wisca's  beautiful  heroism),  has  been  made  classical  by  the  Authoress  of"  Hope  Leslie." 

*^  The  name  of  the  little  stream  which,  after  dancing  down  the  side  of  a  hill, 
empties  into  the  Housatonic  a  little  above  and  opposite  to  the  northern  mouth  of  the 
«  Tee  Glen." 
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The  joyous  sound  of  children's  play 
Loud  through  the  forest  echoes  rings. 

By  fair  PahquonacU^  sheltered  mead, 

'Neath  the  dark  hill  that  frowns  above, 
The  Indian  girl,  with  gentle  tread, 

Lingers  to  list  the  voice  of  love. 

Or  wanders  'mid  yon  laurel  bowers, 

Whose  blushing  beauty  clothes  the  hill,* 
As  though  a  very  snow  of  flowers 

Had  fall'n  from  heaven  and  lay  there  still. 

Or  oft  at  even  steals  alone 

Fearfully  'neath  yon  rugged  steep, 
And  weeps  and  trembles  as  her  stone 

She  piles  upon  that  sacred  heap.' 

And  while  upon  the  tomb  she  fiin£;s 
The  fresh  wild-flowers  that  deck  her  hair, 

A  dirge  in  low  sweet  accent  sings. 
For  lovers  lone  victim  sleeping  there. 


The  sun  has  set — his  dream  is  o'er — 
Fade,  fade  those  phantom  visions  bright- 

The  Indian's  sun  may  rise  no  mure. 
Nor  star  illume  his  hopeless  night ! 

And  now,  alone  and  desolate. 
By  HotLsatonic's^  winding  wave. 

Sad,  stern  and  still,  the  old  man  sate. 
And  watched  beside  his  people's  grave. 


*  Meaning  lUtU  retired  meadow ;  it  is  now  known  as  "  Bennett's  Meadow."  If  it 
was  never  pot  to  the  nse  here  indicated,  it  was  not  the  fault  either  of  the  writer  or  of 
the  natural  fitness  of  the  spot. 

«  The  little  eminence  known  by  the  name  of  "  Laurel  HiD,'»  iu  the  proper  season 
is  so  covered  with  the  bloom  of  the  plant  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  that  no  other 
description  than  that  here  adopted  seems  adequate  to  convey  an  idea  of  it.  It  is  now 
the  most  favorite  haunt  of  the  children  of  the  village,  having  heen  purchased  and 
bestowed  on  the  town  bf  the  Sedgwick  family,  as  public  property,  never  to  be  enclosed 
or  applied  to  any  other  purpose.  It  is  surmounted  with  <<  Sacrifice  Rock,"  from 
which  a  beautiful  view  is  commanded  eastward  and  southward  down  the  Stockbridge 
valley  or  "  the  Plain." 

'  For  the  legend  of  the  "  Monument  Mountain,"  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to 
Bryant's  beautiful  poem  of  that  name.  An  Indian  maiden  having  conceived  a  love 
which  she  could  not  conquer  for  a  youth  who  was  her  coasin^such  love  being  held 
unlawful  and  incestuous  by  the  institutions  of  her  tribe — in  mingled  despair  and 
remorse,  after  spending  the  day  on  the  top  of  the  steep  precipice  composing  the 
eastern  side  of  "  Monument  Mountain"  in  decking  herself  with  wild-flowers,  and  in 
her  death-song  bewailing  her  fate,  cast  herself  down  at  evening,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks  at  the  foot.  A  heap  of  stones  is  said  to  have  long  marked  the 
spot  where  she  fell  and  was  buried,  to  which  each  Indian  visiting  it  was  bound  to 
add  one. 

*  The  HouaaioniCy  or  th%  river  that  goes  over  the  hills,  retains  its  Indian  name,  and 
is  as  remarkable  for  the  tortuous  meandering  of  its  course  as  for  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  amid  which  it  thus  seems  to  delight  to  linger. 
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WORDSWORTH'S  SONNETS  TO  LIBERTY. 


The  meagerest  oatliae  of  the  historieal 
view  of  political  Poets,  the  catalogue 
raisonnee  of  those  poets  who  had  talen 
aa  emphatic  interest,  and  evinced  a 
deep  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Freedom  and 
Civil  Liberty — ^and  of  those  who  had 
by  their  pen  zealously  espoused  cer- 
tain partizan  doctrines  or  the  govern- 
ing principles  of  their  age — we  have 
found  too  wide  for  a  single  paper ;  aind, 
therefore,  after  a  few  glances  at  the 
general  subject,  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  text  which  forms  the  caption  of 
the  present  article.  In  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  we  might  call  all 
poetry  political :  for  all  truly  inspired 
verse  is  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of 
Freedom,  and  the  Spirit  of  Humanity. 
A  similar  love  of  freedom  animates 
both  the  Poet  and  the  Patriot^  and  the 
latter  acts  out,  what  the  other  in  song 
exhorts  all  men  to  act.  Music,  decla- 
mation, and  all  the  refinements,  both 
of  art  and  learning,  flourish  in  the 
most  servile  communities,  and  under 
the  reign  of  despots:  only  true  poetry 
and  vigorous  eloquence  (worth  sul  the 
rest)  decay  and  wilt  away,  unconge- 
nial plants  in  such  a  soil.  All  the 
master-bards,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
.  lesser  lights  (so  they  burn  with  original 
lustre),  of  necessity  are  eulogists  of 
freedom  in  the  abstract,  as  of  the  Law 
of  Right,  the  Law  of  Truth,  and  the 
reverence  of  the  Beautiful ;  for,  without 
these,  what  were  poetry  but  a  mere 
heap  of  fables  and  false  devices.  But 
that  generous  code  of  criticism  which 
followed  the  trained  system  of  French 
classicality,  has  taught  us  the  infinite 
worth  of  Poetry,  as  a  mine  of  the 
highest  truth  aod  the  deepest  wisdom, 
apart  from  its  beneficial  moral  ten- 
dency, and  quite  sejparate  from  its 
claims  upon  us  as  the  sweetest  of 
charmers,  "  most  musical,"  though  by 
no  means  "  most  melancholy."  Of  all 
writers,  the  Poets  are  the  most  moral, 
the  most  metaphysical,  and  we  may 
add,  the  most  political. 

As  philosophers,  (for  the  Poet  is  the 
right  popular  philosopher),  they  cannot 
avoid  the  propa^tion  of  free  princi- 
ples and  liberal  ideas ;  if  only  on  the 
shallow  grounds  of  diplomatic  expe- 


diency; and  this  applies  with  the 
greater  force  in  a  free  country  and  in 
an  enlightened  epoch.  As  htmianita- 
rians,  (since  the  Poet  by  his  vocation 
is  a  philanthropist),  the  Poets  feel  as 
no  other  race  or  class  of  men  can  feel ; 
for  the  whole  circle  of  human  necessi- 
ties, from  the  lowest  animal  desires,  up 
to  the  most  elevated  spiritual  impulses, 
is  included  in  their  sympathies ;  and, 
those,  too,  of  the  most  delicate  and 
intelligent  description.  The  Poet  is 
the  brother  of  nis  fellow-men  and 
**  Creation's  heir,"  with  the  same 
fortunes  and  a  similar  destiny. 

The  genuine  Poet,  then,  is  a  patriot : 
^sometimes,  he  is  a  bigot,  a  satirist,  a 
partizan.  Personal  gratitude  has  in- 
clined many  a  man  of  political  genius 
to  embrace  a  particular  side ;  the  pros- 
pect of  future  fame,  or  a  desire  to 
secure  present  patronage,  has  been  the 
motive  with  many  for  enlisting  under 
the  banners  and  swearing  by  the  shib- 
boleth of  party.  The  Muse  is,  some- 
times, seen  in  a  political  livery ;  though 
Freedom  has  heen,  not  inappropriately, 
styled  **  the  Mountain  Nymph."  Yet 
there  have  been,  and  still  are,  authors 
who  unite  the  poet  and  the  partizan 
of  admirable  genius  in  the  former 
capacity,  and  of  unquestioned  integ- 
rity in  the  last.  These  have  been  the 
noblest  defenders  of  true  independence, 
"  Lords  of  the  lion  heart  and  eaffle 
eye,'"  as  Smollett,  a  writer  of  this 
rare  stamp,  styles  them.  The  names 
of  the  chief  of  these  we  have  men- 
tioned before,  and  the  list  might  easily 
be  swelled  out;  we  have,  however, 
selected  Wordsworth  as  a  single  proof 
of  our  theory,  and  as  one  of  the  safest 
witnesses  that  could  be  brought  upon 
the  stand.  He  (true  Poet-like)  has 
held  the  most  opposite  creeds ;  and  it 
is  to  be  inferred,  from  the  turn  of  his 
life,  and  the  tone  of  his  writings,  that 
he  is  now  as  sincere  in  his  present 
belief  as  he  was  in  his  early  devotion 
to  democratic  principles.  Like  many 
other  sanguine  advocates  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  his  youth  Mr.  Words- 
worth became  discontented,  as  that  con- 
vulsion in  its  process  seemed  to  invdve 
greater  calamities  than  those  it  was 
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expected  to  remove :  malare  manhood 
moderated  his  Republicanism,  and 
with  his  associates,  fellow-poets  and 
brother  politicians,  Coleridge  and 
Soathey,  he  proceeded  so  far,  as  in 
time  utterly  to  recant  his  cherished 
dogmas  and  Ideal  slate,  and  came  oyer 
to  the  ranks  of  the  conservatives.  He 
is  now  a  zealous  churchman,  and  a 
loyal  subject.  Age,  which  sobers  the 
early  visioDS  of  youth  into  truest  pic- 
tures of  reality;  which  teaches  distrust 
from  the  occurrence  of  frequent  failure, 
and  induces  a  skepticism  as  to  the 
proposed  benefits  of  innovation,  has 
confirmed  the  author  of  the  '*  Excur- 
sion" in  his  respect  for  authority,  for 
precedent,  for  an  established  church, 
and  a  settled  Monarchy.  When  we 
consider,  too,  the  truly  royal  position 
that  Wordsworth  now  holds  as  Prince 
ofliving  English  Poets;  that  his  pecu- 
liar de|>artment  is  that  of  profoundly 
meditative  and  philosophic  poetry, 
which  instructs,  impresses,  exhorts  the 
reader,  and  scorns  light  entertainment 
or  trivial  fancies ;  we  think  we  see  an 
additional  reason  for  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
political  faith.  Full  of  human  sym- 
pathy as  is  the  poetry  of  this  great 
master,  it  is  the  feeling  and  compassion 
of  a  superior,  not  of  an  equal.  There  is 
no  democracy  in  his  verse,  nor  do  we 
suspect  in  his  character.  We  rather 
incline  to  picture  him  as  one  of  the 
modest  and  most  benevolent  of  aristo- 
crats, but  still  an  aristocrat.  Neither 
in  theory  or  practice,  in  his  poetry 
or  philosophy,  does  the  mass  occupy 
bis  whole  mind.  He  has  national 
appeals;  but  no  popular  addresses. 
When  he  does  worship  the  "great, 
good"  poor  man ;  when  he  does  rev- 
erence worth  in  the  beggar;  it  is  the 
individual  he  regards  and  paints,  not 
the  class.  We  have  abundant  in- 
dividual instances  of  Wordsworth's 
humanity ;  but  we  want  an  illustration 
of  his  love  for  the  people  as  such,  not  as 
paupers,  or  citizens,  or  as  Christians 
or  politicians,  but  as  brethren.  We 
may  err,  but  we  apprehend  such  an 
illustration  is  not  to  be  found.  We 
are  obliged,  hence,  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  adding  this  illustrious  name 
to  the  list  of  democratic  poets;  but 
he  has,  nevertheless,  powerful  claims 
to  prefer.  He  is  the  Poet  of  Liberty 
in  the  abstract,  and  in  very  many 
instances  of  Freedom  in  the  concrete 


also.  Though  a  monarchist  and  a 
conversative,  our  Poet  is  yet  a  man, 
and  his  manliness  is  often  more  than  a 
match  for  his  confined  formularies. 
His  soul  cannot  be  so  far  restrained  in 
the  expression  of  its  impulses,  as  to 
make  him  recreant  to  a  nigher  cause 
than  that  of  any  human  system  of 
policy.  His  Christianity  fills  out  and 
vivifies  his  attachment  to  the  British 
church,  but  is  too  expansive  to  be 
cramped  by  liturgies  or  articles  of  faith. 
Before  entering  into  the  heart  of  our 
subject,  we  must  premise  two  observa- 
tions ;  the  first,  of  a  general  descrip- 
tion, the  second,  relative  to  the  poet 
personally;  and  both  may  serve  for 
an  apology  (were  one  essential),  for 
the  fact  of  Wordsworth's  derelictions 
from  his  early  creed,  or,  as  it  is  too 
often  and  too  harshly  termed,  his  apos- 
tasy. In  the  first  place,  all  of  the 
poets  (really  worth^r  of  the  title)  who 
have  taken  any  sincere  interest  in 
government  and  in  the  governed,  have 
almost  uniformly  been  at  one  period  of 
their  lives  enthusiastic  builders  of  ideal 
commonwealths.  It  is  said  to* be  a 
test  of  man's  natural  talent*  for  ^meta- 
physical speculation,  that  he  be  at  the 
early  date  of  his  philosophical  career, 
an  ardent  admirer  of  tne  Berkleian 
system.  Idealism,  they  imagine,  the 
touch-stone  of  intellectual  acuteness. 
In  the  same  way,  we  may  infer  the 
free  spirit  of  the  poet  is  to  be  Judged. 
To  become  a  rational  lover  of  freedom 
in  mature  life,  it  is  well  that  he  runs 
riot  in  youthful  aspirations  after  a 
perfect,  Platonic,  republican  Utopia, 
not  to  be  realized  for  centuries  to 
come.  Thus,  too,  we  allow  in  the 
youthful  writer  a  prodigal  diffuseness, 
knowing  full  well,  that  this  will  settle 
down  into* condensed  force,  if  real  viffor 
be  present.  The  only  fear  is,  that 
from  one  extreme,  the  poetical  poli- 
tician may  run  into  the  other;  that 
from  an  unrestrained  licentiousness, 
he  may  t^  sorize  himself  into  the  be- 
lief, thiat  a  government  cannot  be  too 
strong  or  despotic.  Both  views  are 
perfectly  erroneous.  We  want  the 
oest  possible  government ;  but  thai  we 
need.  For  the  most  intelligent  and 
conscientious,  laws  are  comparatively 
needless ;  but  how  greatly,  alas !  does 
ignorance  and  an  uninformed  moral 
sense  preponderate  even  in  the  wisest 
and  most  virt  nous  community.^  Words- 
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worth,  however,  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered an  instance  of  violent  conversion. 
A  man  of  reflection,  his  creed  is  unin- 
spired by  passionate  excitement;  the 
avenue  to  his  heait  is  through  his 
reason,  and  his  feelings  are  fortified  by 
the  deductions  of  his  understanding. 
He  is  a  rational  advocate  of  liberty, 
without  any  great  enthusiasm  or 
strong  impulses.  His  poetry  is  desti- 
tute of  these  attractions;  and  compara- 
tively his  character  is,  on  the  wnole, 
eqtlable  and  unimpassioned.  There  is 
more  of  the  storm  and  tempest  of 
passion  in  a  canto  of  Byron,  than  in  a 
volume  of  Wordsworth ;  and  to  ac- 
knowledge an  individual  preference, 
we  would  not  exchanj^e  the  deep  sen- 
timent of  the  second  for  the  impetuous 
fire  of  the  first ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  confess  Wordsworth's  defects 
as  an  heroic  poet,  one  to  stir  the  na- 
tional heart,  or  rouse  freemen  into 
glorious  action. 

Again,  no  generous  critic  or  faithful 
student  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  can 
ever  be  brought  to  believe,  that  his 
office  of  Distributor  of  Stamps,  from 
which  we  learn  that  he  has  lately  re- 
tired on  a  pension,  weighed  a  jot  in  the 
scale  of  determining  his  political 
opinions.  The  office  of  Stamp  Dis- 
tributor must  be  not  the  most  agreea- 
ble to  a  man  of  our  poet's  peculiarly 
sensitive  temper  and  secluded  habits. 
His  private  fortune,  we  should  suppose 
(from  De  Quincey's  relation^,  to  be 
abimdantly  commensurate  witn  all  his 
wants  and  desires;  so  that  a  salary 
could  hardly  have  been  a  sufiScient 
bribe,  even  admitting  (which  we  could 
not  for  a' moment)  that  Wordsworth 
was  a  man  to  be  bribed.  No;  we 
pretend  not  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  poet's  present  views,  *nor  the 
fidelity  of  his  attachment  to  the  party 
of  which  he  now  forms  a  most  distin- 
guished member. 

Independently,  however,  of  Words- 
worth's personal  politics  or  individual 
career,  tbe  Sonnets  dedicated  to  Lib- 
erty are  instinct  with  an  intrinsic 
worth,  and  i)ossess  a  peculiar  interest. 
They  are  picturesque  and  historical, 
as  well  as  political,  and  conveyincf  per- 
sonal impressions.  If  the  special  turn 
given  to  a  few  give  rise  to  objection, 
the  eternal  philosophical  verities  with 
which  others  are  filled,  secure  for  them 
lasting  importance. 


A  general  objection  might  be  raised 
against  the  favorite  plan  of  Words- 
worth, /of  writing  a  series  of  sonnets 
on  an]^  particular  topic  or  occasion. 
Serial/ poetry  becomes  tiresome  from 
its  miouieness  and  monotony.  As  we 
woulu  have  done  with  all  cavil,  at  as 
early  a  stage  as  possible,  we  will 
add' the  defects  that  occur  to  us,  at 
on^e,  in  order  to  leave  room  and  time 
for  dwelling  upon  what  is  beautiful  and 
n^ble  in  these  miniature  epics.    Many 

these  are  bare  and  cold,  and  might 
f(|)r  all  the  purposes  of  utility  have 
bjeen  as  well  written  in  prose,  for  they 
ate  prosaic  in  all  but  the  form  of  poetry. 
They  are  entirely  discriminated,  and 
each  is  an  independent  historical  pic- 
ture, or  philosophical  lecture.  Now, 
continuity  is  a  powerful  beauty  of  all 
writings  continued  in  series.  Drav'ton 
(the  author  of  the  Polyolbion  and  Eng- 
land's Heroical  EpistlesJ  would  have 
written  a  connected  poetical  history  of 
Europe  during  the  space  of  time,  about 
fifteen  years,  over  which  the  Sonnets 
of  Wordsworth  extend.  But  Words- 
worth is  much  more  of  a  philosopher 
than  the  musical  Drayton;  loves  to 
paint  sentiment,  and  conduct  reflective 
disquisitions.  The  Sonnets  dedicated 
to  Liberty  are,  for  the  most  part,  pic- 
turesque arguments  to  a  mighty  acted 
but  unwritten  Epic  of  the  Past,  that 
grand  heroic  poem,  whose  chief  action 
was  taken  up  with  the  career  of  Na- 

{)oleon,  and  in  which  the  French  Revo- 
ution,  the  extinction  of  the  Venetian 
Republic,  the  story  and  fate  of  Tous- 
saint  L'OuVerture,  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  the  patriotic  valor  of 
Hofer  and  the  Tyrolese,  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
the  other  stirring  events,  ending  with 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  were  the  most 
striking  episodes.  The  whole  body  of 
Sonnets  are  divided  into  two  parts, 
which  we  shall  separately  consider. 

Part  the  First  is  the  shortest  and  the 
best,  not  from  its  brevity,  but  its  greater 
freshness,  and  a  heartier  feeling  and 
sense  of  power  displayed  in  it.  It 
contains  some  of  the  very  finest  son- 
nets Wordsworth  ever  wrote,  especially 
those  marked  XIII.,  XTV.,  and  XV.. 
which  have  been  repeatedly  referred 
to.  There  are  others  much  less  known, 
but  almost  as  fine,  and  in  many  there 
are  lines  and  sentences  of  golden  beauty 
and  inesiimaJ)If^vftlyHe^<^^5re  two: 
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<<  I  griered  for  Boonaparte^  with  a  Tain 

And  an  nnthinking  grief:  for,  who  as- 
pires 

To  genuine  greatness  but  from  just  de- 
sires,   * 

And  knowledge  such  as  he  could  never 
gain? 

^is  not  in  battles  that  from  youth  we 
train 

The  Goyemor  who  must  be  wise  and  good, 

And  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the 
brain 

Thoughts  motherly,  and  meek  as  woman- 
hood. 

Wisdom  doth  lire  with  children  round  her 
knees: 

Books,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the 
talk 

Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the 
hourly  walk 

Of  the  mind's  business:    these  are  the 


By  which  true  Sway  doth  mount :  this  is 

the  stalk 
True  Power  doth  grow  on ;  and  her  rights 

are  these. 

What  a  beaatiful  recc^ition  of  a 
divine  truth,  that  wisdom  and  power, 
and  innocent  gentleness  together  form 
the  perfect  man.  In  the  next,  the  pic- 
ture of  Venice  is  complete;  not  so 
highlycolored  and  voluptuously  drawn 
as  Byron  has  represented  her,  but 
en^ved  on  our  hearts  with  the  pre- 
dsioQ  and  solemn  dignity  of  sculpture. 

VI. — Oir  THB  EXTINCTION  OF  THX  VENE- 
TIAN BJSFVBLIC. 

Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in 

fee; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  ^e  West :  the 

worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Venice,  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty. 
She  was  a  Maiden  City,  bright  and  free ; 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate ; 
And,  when  She  took  unto  herself  a  Mate, 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 
And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories 

fade. 
Those  titles  vanish,  and   that  strength 

decay ; 
Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final 

day: 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even 

the  Shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great,  is  passed 

away." 
VOL.  XII. — 'So.  LVI.  21 


Persooal  reminiscences  of  the  poet 
add  an  additional  charm  to  his  strains. 
In  his  Sonnet  on  Buonaparte's  natal  day, 
August  15th,  1802,  (duriug  his  Con- 
sulship), we  meet  this  retrospective 
glance  at  an  earlier  date.  It  appears 
Wordsworth  was  at  Calais,  at  the  oc- 
currence of  this  festival,  and  that  he 
found  little  general  rejoicing  among  the 
townsfolk,  who  followed  each  man 
^'his  business  as  he  likes."  Walking 
on  the  sea-shore,  he  exclaims: 

"  For  other  show^ 
My  youth  here  witnessed,  in  a  prouder 

time; 
The  unselestneM  of  joy  was  there  svblime  /'^ 

The  following  is  a  noble  strain,  com- 
mencing with  indicant  remonstrance, 
(that  might  be  applied  elsewhere),  but 
concluding  with  an  affectionate  eu- 
logium : 

xvn. 

"  When  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has 

tamed 
Great  Nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts 

depart 
When  men  change  Swords  for  Ledgers, 

and  desert 
The  Student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears 

unnamed 
I  had,  my  Country  I — am  I  to  be  blamed  ? 
But  when  I  think  of  Thee,  and  what 

Thou  art. 
Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Of  those  unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 
But  dearly  must  we  prize  thee ;  we  who 

find 
In  thee  a  bulwark  for  the  cause  of  men ; 
And  I  by  my  affection  was  beguiled : 
What  wonder  if  a  Poet  now  and  then, 
Among  the  many  movements  of  his  mind, 
Felt  for  thee  as  a  Lover  or  a  Child  !" 

This  should  cause  the  petty  soul  of 
avarice  to  shrivel  up  into  the  most  con- 
tracted space,  just  sufficient  for  a  mark 
for  the  wn^ex  of  scorn;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  should  breathe  new  life 
into  the  desponding  and  fearful : 

XX.— OCTOBEE,  1803. 

« These  times  touch  monied  Worldlings 

with  dismay : 
Even  rich  men,  brave  by  nature,  taint  the 

air 
With  words  of  apprehension  and  despair : 
While  tens  of  thousands,  thinking  on  the 

affiray. 
Men  unto  whom  sufficient  for  the  day 
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And  minds  not  stinted  or  untilled  are 

given, 
Sound,  healthy  ChUdrcn  of  the  God  of 

Heaven, 
Are  cheerful  as  the  rising  San  in  May. 
What  do  we  gather  hence  but  firmer  faith 
That  every  gifl  of  noble  origin 
Is  breathed  upon  by  Hope's   perpetual 

breath; 
That  virtue  and  the  faculties  within 
Are  vital, — ^and  that  riches  are  akin 
To  fear,  to  change,  to  cowaidice,  and 

death?" 

The  spirited  address — To  the  Men 
of  Kent — strongly  recalls  the  animat- 
ing appeals  in  the  Historical  Plays  of 
Shakspeare,  and  reads  to  us  as  if 
closely  modelled  on  them.  The  ex- 
pression and  thought  are  emphatically 
Shakspearian : 

XXm. — ^TO  TH£  M£N  OF  KENT,  OCT.,  1803. 

"  Vanguard  of  Liberty,  ye  Men  of  Kent, 
Ye  Children  of  a  Soil  that  doth  advance 
Her  haughty  brow  against  the  coast  of 

France, 
Now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  hardiment  J 
To  France  be  words  of  invitation  sent  I 
They  from  their  Fields  can  see  the  coun- 
tenance 
Of  your  fieroe  war,  may  ken  the  glittering 

lance. 
And  hear  you  shouting  forth  your  brave 

intent. 
Left  single,  in  bold  parley,  Ye,  of  yore, 
Did    from    the  Norman  win  a   gallant 

wreath  j 
Confirmed  the  charters  that  were  yours 

before ; — 
No  parleying    now  I    tn  Britain  is  one 

breath ; 
We  all  are  with  you  now  from  Shore  to 

Shore:— 
Ye  Men  of  Kent,  nis  Victory  or  Death  I" 

We  hare  said  the  second  part  was 
inferior  to  the  first,  according  to  the 
almost  invariable  rule ;  it  is  longer  by 
one  third,  and  includes  a  wider  range 
of  historical  subjects.  Yet  there  are 
admirable  sonnets  here  and  there, 
though  the  great  proportion  cannot  be 
said  to  rank  very  nigh.  The  personal 
sympathy  of  the  poet  is,  in  several 
cases,  deeply  invoked,  as  on  behalf  of 
Hofer  and  the  Tyrolese;  in  the  fate  of 
the  brave  though  unfortunate  Span- 
iards, and  the  King  of  Sweden.  Names 
there  are,  immortalized  by  the  conduct 
of  those  who  bore  them,  and  again 
re-embalmed  in  the  lasting  verse  of 
'^''ordsworth :— Thomas  Clarkson,  and 


SchilI,andPalafox.  We  meet  frequent 
instances  of  the  truly  philosophic  ^irit 
of  the  meditative  poet,  whose  renect- 
ive  powers  gain  a  keener  edge  from  the 
vividness  of  his  imagination.  We 
select  the  sonnets  followinfi"  as  remark- 
able evidences  of  this  pecmiar  faculty : 

XVH. 

«« Say,  what  is  Honor  ?— ^Tis  the  ^finest 

sense 
Of  justice  which  the  human  mind  can 

fVame, 
Inteat  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim. 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  ofifence 
Sufifered  or  done.    When  lawless  violence 
A  Kingdom  doth  assault,  and  in  the  scale 
Of  penlous  war  her  weightiest  Armies 

faU, 
Honor  is  hopefnl  elevation— ^whence 
Glory,  and  Triumph.    Yet  with  politic 

skiU 
Endangered   States  may  yield  to  terms 

VBJUSt, 

Stoop  their  proud  heads,  but  not  unto  the 

dust,-— 
A  Foe's  most  favorite  ptuixwe  to  fulfil ; 
Happy  occasions  oft  by  self-mistrust 
Are  forfeited  $  but  infamy  doth  kill." 


xvni. 

"  The  martial  courage  of  a  day  is  vain, 
An  empty  noise  of  death  the  battle's  roar, 
If  vital  hope  be  wanting  to  restore, 
Or  fortitude  be  wanting  to  sustain. 
Armies  or  Kingdoms,    We  have  heard  a 

strain 
Of  triumph,  how  the  laboring  Danube 

bore 
A  weight    of  hostile  corses:    drenched 

with  gore 
Were  the  wide  fields,  the  hamlets  heaped 

with  slain. 
Yet  see,  the  mighty  tumult  overpast, 
Austria  a  Daughter  of  her  Throne  hath 

soldi 
And  her  Tyrolean  Champion  we  behold 
Murdered  like  one  ashore  by  shipwreck 

cast. 
Murdered  without  relief.     Oh!  blind  M 

bold. 
To  think  that  such  assurance  can  stand 

fast!" 


xxxn.^i8n. 

**  The  power  of  Armies  is  a  visible  thing, 
Formal,  and  circumscribed  in  time  and 

spaee; 
But  who  the  limits  of  that  power  shall 

trace 
Which  a  brave  People  into  light  can  biiag 
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Or  liide,  at  will, — for  Freedom  combating 
By  just  rerenge  inflamed?    No  foot  may 

chase, 
No  eye  can  follow,  to  ti/atal  place 
That  power,  that  spirit,  whether  on  the 

wing 
Like  the  strong  wind,  or  sleeping  like  the 

wind 
Within  its  awful  caves. — From  year  to 

year 
goings  this  indigenous  produce  far  and 

near; 
No  craft  this  subtle  element  can  bind, 
Rifling  like  water  from  the  soil,  to  find 
In  every  nook  a  lip  that  it  may  cheer.'' 


XXXm.— 1811. 
*'Here  pause:  the  poet  claims  at  least 

this  praise. 
That  Tirtoous  Liberty  hath  been  the  scope 
Of  his  pure  song,  which  did  not  shrink 

from  hope 
In  the  worst  moment  of  these  evil  davs  ; 
From  hope,  the  paramount  duty  that  Hea^ 

venlays. 
For  its  own  honor,  on  man's  suffering 

heart. 
Never   may  from   our  Souls  one  truth 

depart. 
That  an  accursed  thing  it  is  to  gaze 
On  prosperous  Tyrants  with  a  dajszled 

eye; 
Nor,  touched  with  due  abhorrence  of  their 

guilt 
For  whose  dire  ends  tears  flow,  and  blood 

is  spilt. 
And  justice  labors  in  extremity. 
Forget  thy  weakness,  upon  which  is  built, 
O  wretched  Man,  the  throne  of  Tyranny !" 

The  subjoined  soanet  reveals  the 

XI. — ^FEEUNOS  or  THE  TTBOLESE* 

"The  Land  we  from  our  Fathers  had  hi 

trust, 
And  to  our  Children  wtQ  transmit,  or  die : 
This  is  our  maxim,  this  our  piety  ; 
And  God  and  Nature  say  that  it  is  just. 
That  which  we  toould  perform  in  arms — 

we  must  I 
We  read  the  dictate  in  the  infant's  eye : 
In  the  Wife's  smile :  and  in  the  placid 

sky  J 
And,  at  our  feet,  amid  the  silent  dust 
Of  them  that  were  before  us.    Sing  aloud 
Old    Songs,  the  precious  music  of  the 

heart! 
Give,  Herds  and  Flocks,  yoitr  voices  to  the 

windf 
While  we  go  forth,  a  self-devoted  crowd. 
With  weapons  in  the  fearless  hand,  to 

assert 
Our  viitne,  and  to  vindicate  mankind." 


Our  last  poetical  extract  shall  be 
a  sonnet,  composed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  a  little  exag- 
gerated, perhaps,  at  the  close,  and  dis- 
covering throughout  an  egotism  and 
complacency,  pardonable  only  in  the 
author  of  the  Excursion : 

XLIL 

OCCAilOKED   BY  THE  SAME  BATTLE^   FKB- 
ftUABT,   1816. 

'^The  Bard,  whose  soul  is  meek  as  dawn- 
ing day. 
Yet   trained   to    judgments   righteously 

severe ; 
Fervid,  yet  conversant  with  holy  fear,- 
As  recognizing  one  Almighty  sway : 
He  whose  experienced  eye  can  pierce  the 

array 
Of  past  events, — ^to  whom,  in  vision  dear. 
The  aspiring  heads  of  future  things  appear 
Like  mountain-tops  whose  mistshave  roll'd 

away: 
Assoiled  from  all   encumbrance  of  our 

time. 
He  only,  if  such  breathe,  in  strains  devout 
Shall  comprehend  this  victory  sublime ; 
And  worthDy  rehearse  the  hideous  rout. 
Which  the  blest  Angels,  from  their  peace- 
ful dime 
Beholding,    welcomed    with    a    choral 
shout." 

We  have  purposely  avoided  saying 
anything  in  relation  to  the  sonnets  in 
defence  of  capital  punishment.  They 
are  a  blot  upon  the  poetic  escutcheon 
of  our  author,  to  be  effaced  only  by 
the  consideration,  that  they  present 
the  sole  instance  of  his  deficiency  as  a 
]^ilanthropic  and  truly  Christian  poet« 
They  are  not  to  be  defended  on  any 
grounds,  and  can  only  be  forgotten. 
We  would  add  more  upon  this  head, 
had  we  not  fresh  in  our  minds  those 
admirable  lines  of  Whitticr  (that 
poet-Clarkson  and  Howard  united,  of 
America),  which  appeared  in  this 
journal  last  October.  It  is  meet  that 
such  an  one  should  assume  an  attitude 
of  defence  on  this  question,  and  with 
snch  an  opponent. 

The  next  paper  will  conclude  the 
series  of  essays  on  the  immediate  con- 
nexion of  Politics  and  Literature ;  and 
in  it  we  shall  endeavor  to  describe  a 
new  and  very  important  department  af 
Poetry,  and  of  all  the  forms  of  the 
Divine  Art,  that  most  closely  con- 
nected with  the  movement  spirit  of 
the  age— Poetry  fbr  the  People. 
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THE  SECRET  PAMPHLET  * 


A    TALE    OF    THE    TIME    OF    LOUIS    XVI. 

<'  Par  devotiement,  il  vonlat  pour  sa  belle 
A  la  Bastille  aller  en  prisonmer ; 
Pour  recompense,  il  Pepouse,  et  e'est  elle 
Que  dans  Phymen  il  aura  pour  gedlier.'^ 


In  one  of  a  snite  of  apartments  in  the 
magnificent  chateau  of  Versailles,  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  du  Conseil 
des  Ministresj  sat  John  Frederic  Phil- 
lipeaux,  Count  of  Maurepas^  and 
Premier  of  France.  Habited  in  a  rich 
morning-gown  of  figured  brocade,  and 
seated  at  a  small  table,  carved  and  gilt 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XVL,  the  Count's  attention  seemed  to 
be  wholly  absorbed  by  some  papers 
before  him,  which,  from  certain  signs 
in  his  manner,  contractions  of  the 
brow,  shruffgings  of  the  shoulder,  and 
wavings  of  the  hand  and  pen,  might 
have  reasonably  been  supposed  to  have 
had  relation  to  some  subject  of  intense 
interest.  At  leng^th  a  new  idea  seemed 
to  strike  him ;  his  countenance  became 
irradiated  with  a  triumphant  smile; 
his  hesitation  vanished ;  ne  placed  his 
pen  to  the  paper,  traced  a  few  rapid 
words,  dashed  the  pen  upon  the  table, 
and,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  rubbed  nis  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight 

"Ah!" 'he  exclaimed,  "that  is  just 
the  very  word !  It  is  the  best  epigram 
I  have  ever  written !  Terse,  pointed, 
stinging,  it  will  make  Beaumarchais 
and  Rivarol  jealous;  but  it  has  cost 
me  the  whole  morning — the  morning 
of  Count  de  Maurepas,  President  of 
the  Council.  In  truth,  I  am  half  sorry 
that  the  confidence  of  the  young  king 
called  me  from  the  exile  to  which  my 
epigram  on  Madame  de  Pompadour 
consigned  me.  If  one  turns  statesman 
he  has  no  time  to  be  a  bei^egprit.  It  is 
a  great  bore— but  it's  a  lucky  thing  for 
some  ministers  !  But  the  worst  of  my 
lot  is  to  be  compelled  to  work  under- 
hand against  the  queen — one  of  the 
best  women  in  the  world,  but  she  will 
use  all  her  influence  with  the  king  to  fa- 


vor the  interests  of  her  brother,  Joseph 
II.  It  is  onlv  by  anonymous  squibs, 
epigrams  and  pamphlets,  that  I  can 
keep  the  Court  out  of  the  grasp  of  the 
Austrian.  La  politique  serUimentale  I 
Pshaw !  two  beautiful  words  to  go  to- 
gether !" 

"  His  Excellency  the  Duke  of  Bring- 
hen!"  was  the  announcement  of  an 
usher  in  waiting. 

"  Show  him  m— a  stupid,  tiresome 
old  bore.  'Tis  too  bad  to  have  one's 
hours  broken  in  upon  in  this  way. 
It  is  scarcely  noon  yet,  and  here  comes 
the  Austrian  ambassador  to  begin  the 
dull  routine  of  small  diplomacy.  Ah, 
Monsieur  le  Due,  I  am  exceedingly 
happv  to  see  you.  I  received  your 
note  last  evening,  complaining  of  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  reflecting 
upon  the  policy  and  character  of  your 
august  Master,  Joseph  II.  It  perfectly 
astounded  me.  I  can  hardly  bebeve  that 
there  exists  any  one  who  would  have 
the  imprudence — the  audacity — -— " 

"  Then  look  for  yourself— here  it  is. 
I  have  not  as  yet  shown  it  to  the 
queen,  who  of  course  will  feel  highly 
indignant  at  such  an  attack  upon  her 
brother,  in  her  own  capital.  I  wished 
on  your  account  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  some  steps  in  the 
matter." 

"  Your  Excellency  is  very  kind !" 

"I  have  done  so  because  it  is  ru- 
mored that  I  am  indebted  to  you  for 
several  squibs  and  epigrams,  represent- 
ing me  as  an  impotent  old  fool,  and 
that  this  pamphlet  is  from  the  same 
author.  If  such  a  report  reaches  the 
queen  and  sets  her  against  you,  I  don't 
know  how  I  can  defend  you,  imless 
something  is  done  to  discova*  and  pun- 
ish the  real  author  of  this  libel.  You 
see  I  am  very  frank." 


Derived  firom  «  French  YavdevUleio  t  zed  by  v^OOglc 
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'*  Yes,  and  you  sbaU  see  that  I  will 
be  equallv  frank  will  you.  Tell  the 
chief  of  the  secret  police  that  I  wish 
to  see  him/'  exclaimed  the  Count  to  a 
senrant.  "  Now  you  shall  hear,  Mon- 
sieur \e  Due,  what  I  am  going  to 
dictate,  and  you  can  represent  it  your- 
self to  the  queen." 

In  a  few  moments,  M(msieur  Griffet, 
the  head  of  the  secret  police  and  con- 
fidential secretary  of  the  minister, 
made  his  appearance,  and  was  directed 
to  seat  himself,  and  write  after  the  dic- 
tation of  the  Count. 

•*  In  the  name  of  the  King,"  com- 
moiced  the  minister.  **  Having  learned 
that  there  has  been  published,  anony- 
mously, a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Joseph 
II.,  and  his  Policy,"  we  hereby  offer  a 
reward  of  ten  thousand  francs  to  any 
one  affording  information  leading  to 
the  discovery  of  the  author.  And 
considering,  moreover,  that  the  work 
is  highly  disrespectful  to  his  Majesty 
Joseph  n.,  everv  person  possessing  a 
copy  is  commanded  to  deliver  it  up  to 
the  police  to  be  destroyed.  Shall  we 
begin  with  this  one  that  you  have. 
Monsieur  le  Due  ?" 

"You  are  too  good,"  replied  the 
Duke ;  "  as  to  mine,  I  prefer  to  keep 
it" 

''And  so  will  the  good  people  of 
Paris,"  mattered  the  Count  to  himself, 
as  he  re-commenced  dictating. 

"  We  order,  moreover,  that  the  au- 
thor, if  he  is  discovered,  shall  be  sent 
to  the  BastiUe." 

*'  You  will  add  some  fine — some  for- 
feiture of  property  too,  will  you  not  1" 
inquired  the  Duke. 

"  Certainly  ;  the  reward  of  ten  thou- 
sand francs  shall  be  paid  by  the  author. 
Show  what  you  have  written,  Griffet, 
to  Monsieur  PAmbassadeur.  I  hope  it 
satisfies  your  Excellency.  What  can  I 
do  more?" 

"Quite  satisfactory!  And  now  all 
that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  have 
this  printed  in  the  largest  type  and 
posted  in  the  public  places." 

''The  order  shall  be  given  to  the 
royal  printingwoflSce." 

"  It  must  be  in  the  largest  type." 

"I  will  attend  to  it,  myself,"  replied 
the  Count,  bowing  the  Duke  out. 
"  Griffet !  send  for  a  workman  of  the 
royal  printing-office. — Ha!"  he  ex- 
elaimeo,  as  the  door  closed  upon  the 
retiring  ambassador,  "  this  will  give 
piquancy  to  my  pamphlet;  a  better 


plan  could  not  have  been  devised  to 
add  to  its  notoriety,  and  to  ensure  its 
being  universally  read.  Ah,  Griffet, 
what  are  you  looking  so  puzzled 
about  ?" 

"About  the  reason  that  could  in- 
duce you  to  dSfer  ten  thousand  francs 
for  the  discovery  of  the  author  of  your 
own  work — one  that  your  Excellency 
made  me  copy  and  carry  myself  to  a 
printer." 

"For  that  very  reason,"  returned 
the  Count,  '*  because  I  am  sure  of  com- 
promising no  one." 

"  But  your  Excellenc^r  will  allow  me 
to  remind  you  of  a  similar  case,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.,  in  which  a  certain 
minister  lost  his  place." 

"  Yes,  an  epigiam  a^gainst  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  the  original  of  which 
was  unibrttmatelv  found  in  my  hand- 
writing !  But  in  this  case,  where  I  have 
again  undertaken  to  serve  the  king  in 
spite  of  himself,  I  have  been  more 
prudent,  and,  with  that  view,  I  made 
you  copy  the  article  and  take  it  to 
some  printer  who  had  a  press  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  By  the  bye,  I  see 
that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  leaving 
out  one  of  the  most  piquant  notes.  I 
hope  that  you  have  not  left  any  of  your 
copy  with  him  1" 

"I  have  the  whole  of  iu" 

"  And  my  manuscript ! — where  is  it  ? 
I  told  you  to  return  it  to  me." 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency,  I  will  re- 
turn it  to  you " 

"  But  where  is  it  ?  I  want  to  see  it 
immediately." 

"  I  hope  your  Excellency  does  not 
distrust  me  f " 

"Not  at  all.  I  pay  you  too  high 
for  that;  but  come,  where  are  my 
papers  ?" 

With  not  a  little  embarrassment  and 
agitation — ^unnoticed,  however,  by  the 
Count — Griffet  drew  from  his  pocket 
several  sheets  of  paper,  and  handed 
them  down  to  his  chief.  The  truth 
was,  that  one  sheet  of  the  original  was 
missing,  and  Monsieur  Griffet,  unable 
to  account  for  it  in  any  way,  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  supplying  its  place  with 
one  of  his  own,  and  was  trembling  lest 
the  exchange  should  be  discovered. 
Fortunately  for  him,  the  minister,  with- 
out glancing  at  the  writing,  merely 
shuffled  the  sheets  in  his  hand,  and 
ascertaining  that  their  number  was 
correct,  put  his  man^^riPJL.  Jq  1u» 
pocket.         Jigitizedby^ 
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"If  your  EzcelieDcy  has  no  par- 
ticular orders  for  me  this  moruiog," 
said  Griffet,  recovering  from  his  fear, 
"  I  should  like  to  have  leave  of  absence 
for  a  while.  I  wish  to  attend  my 
intended  bride." 

"  You  marry !  And  pray  who  may 
be  the  unfortunate  ?" 

"  Monsei^eur  is  pleased  to  be  face- 
tious :  my  intended  is  the  daughter  of 
the  most  renowned  aubergiste  of  Ver- 
sailles—-sixteen  and  handsome.'* 

"Young  and  handsome!  Oh,  that 
alters  the  case.  I  should  like  to  see 
her." 

"  DwWe,"  muttered  the  Secretary  to 
himself.  "  My  vanity  has  betrayed  me." 

"  I  am  now  going  to  the  king,"  con- 
tinued the  Count.  "On  my  return 
you  shall  present  her  to  me." 

"  Yes,  monseigneurt  with  her  mo- 
ther?" 

"  Oh !  as  to  the  mother,  I  will  not 
insist  upon  that.  I  hold  you  only  to  tb  e 
Toung  one ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  offer 
ner  a  marriage  present,  and — and  a 
few  words  of  consolation." 

"Ah,  laugh  away,"  exclaimed 
Griffet,  as  the  Count  retired,  "  perhaps 
you  won't  laugh  lone; !  An  old  roue ! — 
ne  mocks  at  everything — even  at  me 
— but  I  may  yet  have  my  revenge. 
He  thinks  that  I  am  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  him,  but  perhaps  he  will  lose 
office  before  long,  and  then  he  will 
see, — I  will  take  good  care  that  he  has 
proof  to  the  contrary.  But  it  is  most 
time  for  the  arrival  of  my  future 
mother-in-law,  who  was  to  call  upcm 
me  with  her  daughter.  Ah !  perhaps 
this  is  she !" 

The  door  opened,  and  a  man  clad  in 
the  garb  of  an  artizan,  with  a  little 
greasy  paper  cap  on  his  head,  entered 
and  stared  around  at  the  furniture  and 
ornaments  of  the  room  in  stupid  asto- 
nishment. While  thus  occupied,  the 
chief  of  the  secret  police  turned  his 
eyes  upon  him  with  a  vague  idea  of 
having  seen  him  before;  but  it  was 
not  until  an  expression  of  shrewdness 
had  succeeded  to  the  first  emotion  of 
surprise,  that  Griffet  recognized  the 
printer  whom  he  had  employed  to  print 
the  pamphlet  written  by  his  chief.  At 
first,  some  doubts  of  the  object  of  the 
printer's  visit  flashed  across  the  mind  of 
the  Secretary,  but  confiding  in  the 
disguise  which  he  had  employed,  he 
boldly  accosted  him. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that 


this  is  the  first  time  that  you  have 
been  sent  as  a  messenger  of  the  royal 
printing-office.    Why  is  that  ?" 

"For  a  very  good  reason.  I  have 
only  entered  it  to-day." 

"  And  where  did  you  work  before  ?" 

"  I  worked  at  my  own  house.  I  had 
a  press,  but  unfortunately  I  had  no 
license ;  so  the  police  made  a  descent 
upon  me;  carried  off  my  press,  and 
turned  me  into  the  king's  office  to  work 
out  my  fine.  I  think  such  conduct  is 
disgusting.  If  I  was  king  of  France,  I 
would  nominate  myself  lieutenant  oi 
police,  to  reform  all  such  abuses." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him," 
muttered  Griffet.  "Here  is  the  pro- 
clamation which  you  were  sent  about. 
Read  it,  and  make  up  your  mind  as  to 
the  kind  of  letter  in  which  it  can  be 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  You 
will  wait  here  until  the  minister  comes, 
who  wishes  to  talk  with  you  upon  the 
subject  himself.    I  must  go." 

"Ah,  ha,  Monsieur  Coleche,"  ex- 
claimed the  printer^  when  leA  to  him- 
self. "  You  are  to  have  the  honor  of 
talking  with  a  minister!  Well,  I 
should  like  it  better  if  I  was  not  in  a 
hurry  to  see  Madame  Giraud  and  my 
affianced  Inide — my  pretty  C^ile. 
But  let  us  see  what  this  proclamation 
amounts  to." 

Not  a  little  to  his  surprise,  Coleche 
found  that  it  referred  to  the  pamphlet 
which  he  had  himself  set  up.  One 
sheet  of  the  manuscript  being  in  dupli- 
cate, he  had  by  accident  retained  the 
extra  copy,  and  he  expressed  his  regret 
that,  not  Knowing  the  author's  name 
and  residence,  he  had  been  unable  to 
return  it.  As  he  read  on,  the  offer  of 
ten  thousand  francs  gave  him  still 
more  reason  to  regret  his  ignorance. 
While  busily  engaged  in  speculating 
aloud  upon  the  suqect,  admiring  the 
room,  and  handling  the  articles  df 
luxury  with  which  it  was  filled,  the 
door  opened,  and  in  entered  Madame 
GirauQ  and  her  daughter. 

" Madame  Giraud!"  exclaimed  Co> 
leche.  "Cecile! — ^you  here! — ^why 
what  business  can  you  have  with  the 
minister  ?" 

"Ah,  my  poor  Cd^e!"  replied 
Madame  Giraud.  "Thin^  have 
taken  a  new  turn;"  and  a  sigh  from 
C^ile  confirmed  the  observation.  / 

"  You  sigh,  Cecile !  What  can  have 
happened  ?    Can  it  be  that  you  lore 
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"No," replied  C^ile;  "I  lore  you 
as  much  as  ever,  but" 

"Bat,"  interrapted  her  mother. 
"  As  she  is  about  to  marry  another" 

"Another! — how  so?  You  must 
be  joking.  Come,  come,  I  like  a  joke 
in  general,  but  I  must  say  this  one  is 
exceedingly  annoying." 

"  Alas !"  replied  Cecile;  "  this  is  no 
joke." 

"You  cannot  say  that  it  is  true! 
there  must  be  some  mistake !"  ex- 
claimed Coleche,  seizing  the  not  un- 
willing hand  of  the  pretty  and  modest 
little  Decile. 

"  There  is  no  mistake,"  interrupted 
Madame  Giraud.  "  Did  you  not  write 
to  us  you  bad  lost  everything  ?" 

"True ! — but  my  sentiments  remain 
the  same." 

"Ah!  your  sentiments  I  do  not 
doubt;  but  they  will  not  pay  a  mortgage 
of  six  thousand  francs  which  we  are 
under  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  this 
minister.  We  can  get  no  more  time 
upon  it,  and  he  threatens  to  sell  my 
tayem,  and  turn  us  penniless  into  the 
street." 

"  What  an  avaricious  tiger  I  He  can- 
not have  seen  Cecile,  or  he  would  have 
some  compassion.    He  must  be  blind." 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  has  seen  her; 
and  as  a  condition  of  not  proceeding 
against  us,  he  demands  her  hand." 

"  Which  you  have  promised  ?" 

"What  else  could  I  do?  I  have 
been  to  Paris  to  try  and  raise  the  sum, 
but  not  a  friend  will  give  me  any 
assistance." 

"Ah!  those  friends!  I  know  them 
well;— but  you,  Cecile— you  will  not 
consent?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  what  can  I  do  ?  I 
can't  see  my  mother  in  want." 

"  I  will  save  you  from  that.  You 
shall  not  be  disturbed.  I  will  raise 
the  money.  I  will  go  as  a  soldier.  I 
will  sell  my  person — your  property, 
Cecile." 

"  But  is  a  man  worth  six  thousand 
francs  ?"  inquired  Madame. 

"You're  right,"  replied  Coleche; 
"  what  can  be  done  ?"  At  this  mo- 
ment the  proclamation  caught  his 
eye.  "Ah!  an  idea!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Give  yourself  no  further  trouble.  I 
have  an  idea." 

"  An  idea !  we  don't  want  an  idea, 
but  six  thousand  francs." 

"Ten  thousand,  if  you  wish!  I 
will  count  them  out  to  you  in  a  few 


moments,"  and  Col^e  flourished  the 
proclamation,  danced  about  the  room, 
snapping  his  fin^^ers,  shrugp^ing  his 
shoulders,  and  finished  by  giving  the 
half-pleased,  half*astonished  Cecile  a 
hearty  embrace. 

"  Ten  thousand  francs !"  exclaimed 
the  mother.  "  Ah  !  Coleche,  you  must 
have  stolen  them." 

"Yes!  certainly!  and  a  curious 
place  I  have  stolen  them  from— you 
could  never  guess — the  Bastille.  But 
here  comes  some  one.  Ah  !  Cecile,  I 
sacrifice  myself  to  save  you — remember 
you  don't  marry  the  Secretary,  nor — 
nor  any  one  else." 

The  Secretary  entered,  and  warmly 
saluting  Madame  Giraud  and  her 
daughter,  did  not  hear  the  comments 
upon  his  age  and  his  ugliness  in  which 
Coleche  indulged.  All  conversation 
was,  however,  in  a  few  minutes  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  minister, 
accompanied  by  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Due,"  exclaimed 
the  Count  as  they  entered.  "The 
queen  is  going  to  Petit-Trianon;  we 
will  go  together  and  get  there  before 
her.'*^ 

"  And  (he  proclamation  ?"  interrupt- 
ed the  Duke. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  about  it  now. 
Ah,  Griflet,  whom  have  you  there?" 

"Your  Excellency  ordered  me  to 
present  my  intended." 

"True — she's  not  bad-looking;  ra- 
ther young  though  for  such  an  old 
chap  as  you.  Well,  never  mind— don't 
get  an^y ;  let  her  wait  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  the  next  room.  And  now, 
where  is  this  printer  ?" 

"  Here,  at  your  Excellency's  service !" 
exclaimed  Coleche,  coming  forward 
and  raising  his  paper  cap. 

"Ah!  you  are  the  one,  eh?  Very 
well:  explain  to  his  Excellency  the 
Duke  in  what  form,  and  with  what 
type,  it  will  be  possible  to  print  this 
proclamation." 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  to  do  that," 
replied  Coleche. 

"Why  not  ?"  demanded  the  Count, 
surprised  at  such  an  answer. 

"  Because  I  will  not  print  it  at  all." 

"How!"  exclaimed  the  Count. 
"  Impertinent  I"  ejaculated  Griffet. 
"Do  you  mean  to  throw  away  aU 
respect?"  demanded  the  Duke. 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  I  mean  to  qsin  ten 
thousand  francs,"  replied  Coleche. 
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'<  What  is  that  yoa  say?*^  inquired 
the  CounL 

''  That  that  is  the  sum  promised  to 
whoever  will  make  known  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet  in  question.  Very 
well,  I  know  the  author." 

''  Where  is  he  ?"  eagerly  demanded 
the  Duke. 

<'  He  is  here  at  this  moment." 

This  announcement  created  no  little 
astonishment.  The  Count  thought,  of 
course,  that  he  had  heen  betrayed; 
Griffet  thought  that  his  disguise  had 
been  penetrated ;  while  the  Duke  felt 
satisfied  that  his  suspicions  of  the 
minister  were  about  to  be  confirmed. 

**  Twenty  thousand  francs  if  he  holds 
his  tongue,"  whispered  the  Count  to 
his  secretary,  who  sidled  up  to  Co- 
leche,  and  endeavored,  unheard  by  the 
Duke,  to  make  the  offer.  *'  My  fnend ; 
I  want  to  offer  you " 

"  Bah !  I  won't  hear  a  word  of  it.  He 
is  trying  to  bribe  me,  your  Excellency :" 
and  the  Duke  peremptorily  ordered 
Griffet  out  of  the  room.  ''  Now,  we 
will  hear,"  glanciiig  at  the  chop-fallen 
minister,  '*  who  this  author  is." 

<*In  a  moment,  your  Excellency; 
there  is  the  reward—" 

''You  shall  have  it;  I  give  you  my 
word." 

"  That  is  very  satisfactory,  but  I  had 
rather  have  it  on  paper— you  little 
dream  whom  I  shall  name — you  cannot 
suspect — " 

"He  knows  it  all!"  muttered  the 
Count. 

"Very  well;  Monsieur  le  Comte 
will  sign  a  bond,"  looking  at  the  min- 
ister, who  felt  himself  compelled  to 
write  an  order  for  the  money.  "  Here, 
will  this  content  you  ?" 

"Perfectly;  but — "  regarding  the 
order,  "I  know  this  hand  :  where  the 
d — 1  have  I  seen  it  ?"  thought  Coleche. 

"And  now  speak !"  said  the  impa- 
tient Duke ;  "  who  is  the  author  ?" 

"He  is " 

"Who?  who?" 

"  Oh,  Cecile !  Oh,  the  devotion  of 
love !"  exclaimed  Coleche.  "  He 
is myself !  I  am  the  fifuilty  wretch." 

"  You !"  exclaimed  the  Duke  in  a 
tone  of  surprise,  while  the  Count  burst 
into  a  hearty  lauffh,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  the  Duke,  although  looking 
exceedingly  puzzled,  and  not  more 
than  half  pleased. 

"  A  newmethod  of  rainng  the  wind," 
said  the  Count.    "  The  poor  devil  is 


after  the  reward;"  an  observatioD  to 
which  the  Duke  assented,  as  he  joined 
more  heartily  in  the  merriment  of  the 
minister. 

"  Two  old  jokers,"  thought  Coleche. 
"  I  beg  pardon  of  your  Excellencies — 
it  is  not  for  me  to  dictate — ^but,  if  yoa 
can  make  it  convenient  to  imprison  me 
immediately,  you  will  oblige  me,  as  I 
am  terribly  pressed  for  the  money." 

"You  see.  Monsieur  le  Due,"  ob- 
served the  Count,  "  it  would  be  ridic- 
ulous to  send  such  a  fellow  to  the 
Bastille — an  insult  to  the  prison  of  Vol- 
taire." 

"  Without  doubt— such  a  fool  is  in- 
capable— but  perhaps  his  folly  is  as- 
sumed—^there  have  been  such  thincs — 
Brutus,  for  example.  I  will  ask  him 
a  few  questions.  Look  here,  sir,  since 
you  pretend  to  be  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  what  were  the  motives 
which  induced  you  to  undertake  to 
degrade  the  name  of  Joseph  IL  ?" 

"  The  name  of  Joseph  U. !  I  have 
not  degraded  it;  I  put  it  in  superb 
capitals.  I  have  given  him  six  capi- 
tals— if  a  sovereign  is  not  content  with 
that—" 

"  But  do  you  maintain  the  principles 
put  forth  in  paragraph  five  ?" 

"To  be  surer 

"  So,  Joseph  n.  has  not  acted  right 
towards  Belgium  ?" 

"No;  hehasnou" 

"  And  he  has  no  right  to  punish  a 
want  of  fidelity  to  him  ?" 

"No!  he  has  no  right!  Because, 
you  see,  perfidy  is — ^neither  here  nor 
there;  and,  as  to  sentiments,  you 
know — ^policy,  &c. — ^besides  all  the 
rest.  You  see,  the  fact  is,  the  Em- 
peror oufht  to  have  said — that — that 
— PIl  tell  you  what  he  ought  to  have 
said, — Belgium,  my  little  fellow,  youVe 
cut  up  several  dirty  capers!  Well, 
let  it  pass ;  but  let  me  catch  you  at  it 
again,  that's  all !— " 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  the  Count 
interrupted  the  explanation  of  Austrian 
policy,  and  poor  Coleche  was  told  that 
he  could  take  himself  off. 

"Well;  but  the  Bastille?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"  He  holds  to  his  purpose,"  said  the 
Duke.  "He  is  amoitious.  My  dear 
fellow,  yrou  can't  make  us  the  dupes  of 
such  a  ridiculous  hoax." 

"  Yes,  it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  be 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet,"  returned 
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"  I  not  the  aathor !  What  injustice ! 
Well,  prove  it,  then ;  prove  who  is  the 
author — is  it  you  ?  If  it  is  you,  let  us 
see.  Take  the  fifth  paragraph  of 
which  we  hare  been  talking— tell  us 
what  was  in  the  note  which  was  left 
out  bv  mistake  in  printing — tell  us 
that  V^  exclaimed  Coleche,  in  a  tone  of 
triumph. 

''Monsieur  le  Comte  seems  to  be 
troubled,"  observed  the  Duke,  glancing 
at  the  minister.    "  What  note  r' 

**  Ah !  wait  a  moment  until  I  recol- 
lect. Oh  !  I  remember — it  was  upon 
the  Ambassador  of  Austria." 

"  Upon  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  listen ; — '  as  to  the  envoy  of 
Joseph  II.,  it  is  said  that  he  has  but 
one  single  good  quality,  that  is  the 
ftcility  with  which  he  can  be  duped. 
Now,'  for  my  part,  I  think  that  is  his 
greatest  fault,  because  it  does  away 
with  all  the  pleasure  of  dupinp^  him  !' " 

The  recital  of  this  note  threw  the 
Duke  into  an  ecstasy  of  rage,  while  the 
Count  began  to  think  that  Coleche  was 
some  friend  who  knew  more  than  he 
avowed,  and  was  trying  to  save  him 
from  some  unknown  danger.  As  the 
hour  for  visiting  the  Queen  had  arrived, 
the  Minister  and  the  Duke  departed 
together, — the  latter  insisting  upon  an 
order  for  the  arrest  of  the  printer,  de- 
termined to  probe  to  the  uttermost  a 
mystery  so  galling  to  his  vanity. 

In  the  mean  time,  Griifet,  who  had 
been  ordered  from  the  room  by  the 
Duke,  had  been  closeted  with  Madame 
Giraud  and  her  daughter;  and  expect- 
ing that  Coleche  was  about  to  make  a 
disclosure  that  would  implicate  him- 
self, he  had  expressed  his  willingness 
to  give  up  his  claims  to  the  hand  of 
Cecile,  with  the  dowry  of  twenty 
thousand  francs  promised  by  the  Min- 
ister. Oveijoyed  at  the  good  news, 
Cecile  rushed  into  the  room  to  com- 
municate the  intellifi^ence  to  her  lover. 

*'  And  what  are  the  conditions  that 
he  demands  on  my  part?"  asked 
Coleche. 

'*  Oh,  those  he  will  explain  himself 
when  he  has  finished  with  the  Min- 
ister and  Ambassador,  who  called  him 
as  they  were  going  out.  He  will  be 
here  in  a  moment,  and  sent  us  to  tell 
you." 

"  Generous  rival !"  exclaimed  Co- 
leche. "  I  long  to  throw  myself  into 
his  aims.  *Tis  not  every  one  who 
would  give  up  my  pretty  Cecile,  and 
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twenty  thousand  francs  into  the  bar- 
gain. Ah,  here  he  comes !"  and  Co- 
leche rushed  forward  and  grappled 
Monsieur  Griffet  in  a  most  loving  em- 
brace. The  Secretary  endeavored  to 
extricate  himself,  but  m  vain.  Coleche 
persisted  in  hugging  him  with  all  the 
vigor  of  a  delighted  and  grateful 
Frenchman. 

"  Come  to  my  heart !  my  friend — 
ray  guardian  angel — you  who  have 
resigned  Cecile  and " 

"  You  need  say  nothing  of  that — I 
have  changed  my  mincU-bah !  get 
away — I  am  half  suffocated  !" 

"  Changed  your  mind  !"  interrupted 
Madame  Giraud.  *'What  did  you 
say  but  a  few  minutes  since?" 

"Ah  !  but  I  did  not  then  know  that 
he  was  going  to  avow  himself  the 
author  of  a  witty  pamphlet  which 
satirizes  some  most  respectable  per- 


"  A  pamphlet  I"  exclaimed  the  old 
lady. 

"And  witty  too! — you,  Coleche?" 
said  the  young  one. 

"  'Tis  all  true,"  replied  Coleche. 

*'  As  to  you,  Madame,"  interposed 
Griffet,  "  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if 
you  do  not  pay  me  this  very  day " 

"Hold,  Monsieur  Secretary,"  ex- 
claimed Coleche,  "  I  have  a  word  to 
say  in  this  matter.  You  need  not  go 
on  with  a  threat  which  vou  will  never 
have  an  opportunity  oi  carrying  into 
execution.  I  will  settle  with  you.  I 
will  repay  you.  Here,  you  old  tiger, 
do  vou  know  the  orders  of  your  mas- 
ter* Well,  here  is  one — it  is  his 
handwriting — ten  thousand  francs !" 

"  It  is  so,"  said  the  Secretary,  exa- 
mining the  paper. 

"  Well  then,  pay  yourself  out  of  it, 
and  don't  bother  Madame  or  her 
daughter  any  more." 

"It  is  true,"  replied  Griffet,  "  that 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  procla- 
mation, you  are  entitled  to  this  sum  for 
having  revealed  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  but  as  the  author  is  con- 
demned to  a  fine  of  precisely  the  same 
amount " 

"  How  I"  exclaimed  Coleche,  "  that 
is  not  so — that  is  not  so  at  all !" 

"A  fact — the  proclamation  says  so 
here  at  the  bottom." 

"Ah,  Mon  Dieu!  What  a  fool  I 
have  made  of  myself!  I  counted  u^on 
enriching  you,  CdcOe,  and  releasing 
you  from  the  persecutions  of  this  met- 
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cenary  old  dotard,  and  in  an  instant  all 
is  gone — I  am  ruined !" 

'*  And  the  Bastille,  too !"— put  in 
Griffet. 

'*The  Bastille!"  exclaimed  both 
mother  and  daughter. 

*'  No !  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,"  replied  Coleche. 

"  That  is  beyond  your  control  now." 

*•  Not  sa  I  procured  for  myself  the 
honor,  and  now  I  decline  it.  I  am  not 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet," 

"  No  matter,  you  have  acknowledged 
it." 

"  But  what  if  I  was  mistaken  ?  We 
are  all  of  us  liable  to  mistakes — they 
will  happen,  you  know." 

"  Never  mmd,  that  won't  save  you ; 
I  have  orders  to  arrest  you;  so  march." 

"No;  I  will  noi  march.  Nothing 
but  force  shall  tear  me  from  this  spot 
so  long  as  Cecile  is  here.  The  Bastille 
shall  never  see  anything  of  me  of  my 
own  free  will." 

"  We  will  see  about  that — perhaps 
a  couple  of  estaffiers  will  be  able  to 
prevail  upon  you;"  and  Griffet  made 
his  exit  in  search  of  the  officers. 

"Is  there  no  means  of  justifying 
yourself,  my  poor  Coleche !"  exclaimed 
Madame  Giraud. 

"  Means!  ah,  yes;  I  have  an  idea; 
that  sheet  of  the  manuscript  copy 
which  I  have  saved !  that  will  clear 
me,  if  you  will  help  me," 

"Command  us!"  exclaimed  both 
mother  and  daughter. 

"  You,  Madame  Giraud — run — 
overtake  the  Ambassador — call  him 
aside  and  tell  him  from  me  that  he 
shall  know  all;  I  will  give  him  a 
proof,  a  written  proof.  And  you, 
Cecile,  in  the  meanwhile,  run  to  your 
house ;  in  my  chamber  you  will  find 
my  portfolio;  open  it;  you  will  see 
among  other  papers  a  small  manu- 
script— a  single  sheet  with  the  name  of 
Joseph  11.  written  three  or  four  times 
on  each  page ;  bring  it  to  me — quick — 
run — be  as  soon  as  you  can, — and,  for 
safety,  hide  it  in  your  bosom — there — 
hurry  !"— and  Madame  and  Cecile  set 
out  upon  their  respective  errands  with 
all  speed. 

"  Bravo !"  exclaimed  Colfeche,  caper- 
ing about  the  room  and  cuttinor  such 
antics  as  none  but  an  excited  French- 
man can  cut.  "  Bravo!  a  lucky 
thought !  A  most  luminous  idea  !  The 
Bastille ! — bah ! — I  shall  escape  it  ^et  1 
What  the  d — ^1  could  have  put  it  in 


my  head  to  torn  author  and  wit 

the  idea  is  ridiculous — 'twas  a  mistake 
— but  all  men  are  liable  to  make  mis- 
takes. Turenne  even,  and  Richelieu, 
and  Julius  Caesar,  all  made  some  mis- 
takes in  their  time — true  greamess 
consists  in  remedying  them  after  they 
are  made ;  and  I  think  that  I  can  do 
that  in  the  present  case.  What  a 
morning  this  has  been — an  era  in  my 
life — a  constant  succession  of  ups  and 
downs ! — (he  downs,  however,  I  must 
say,  rather  predominate." 

Coleche's  soliloquy  was  cut  short  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Minister,  who  had 
contrived  to  shake  off  the  Ambassador, 
and  had  hurried  back  to  have  an  ex- 
planation with  the  bizarre  printer,  who 
appeared  to  know  so  much  of  an  affair 
in  which  he  was  so  deeply  interested. 
Advancing  on  tip-toe  to  Coleche,  he 
said:  "Listen — I  have  not  a  moment 
to  spare;  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  in- 
terrupted. I  have  come  back  expressly 
to  see  you,  and  to  say  that  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  what  you  have 
done.** 

"Ah !"  ejaculated  the  sa^cious  Co- 
leche, who  began  to  perceive  a  new 
chance  for  escape. 

"Yes,  whatever  may  have  been 
your  motive,  you  shall  be  rewarded — 
largely  rewarded." 

"Ah,  ha!"  said  the  printer  to  him- 
self, "  I  smell  an  u;>." 

"  You  will  go  to  the  Bastille," 

"  Ah,  there  comes  a  down .'" 

"  But  you  will  remain  but  ten  days ; 
the  Queen  is  so  good.  I  will  interest 
myself  for  you,  and  afterwards  Til  see 
that  you  are  fully  satisfied." 

"Decidedly  an  «;?/"  muttered  Co- 
leche. 

"  There  is  only  one  condition — 
which  is,  that  you  remain  always  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Ambassador." 

"  Decidedly  a  down  /" 

"  What  is  that  you  say  ?" 

"  Nothing,  notfting — confound  my 
luminous  ideas! — if  it  was  not  for 
that !— but  perhaps  there  is  time  yet, 
if  Madame  Giraud  has  not  already 
found  the  Ambassador." 

"  The  Ambassador  1" 

"Yes,  and  Cecilcr-the  sheet  of  man- 
uscript which  she  has  gone  to  get " 

"The  manuscript  !  what  manu- 
script? where  is  it?" 

"  In  the  bosom  of  her  dress — ^1*11  run 
and   meet    hfr^^rnyand  Coleche  was 
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rushing  oui  when  he  was  intercepted 
by  the  Duke,  who  came  in  out  of 
breath  with  the  haste  he  had  made, 
upon  the  reception  of  the  message  with 
which  Madame  Giraud  had  been 
charged. 

"  Your  ExceUency !   you  have  not 
been    informed    already?    You  have 
not  encountered  an  old  woman  V^ 
"  I  have." 

''  Oh,  Hon  Dieu !  this  is  a  regular 
rfotwi." 

'<  Monsieur  Maurems  here  before 
me!"  muttered  the  Duke.  "Ah!  I 
begin  to  understand  something  of  this 
mystery.  I  have  come  back,  he  con- 
tinued aloud,  "to  learn  the  name  of 
the  author  which  this  fellow  promises 
to  reveal  and  to  furnish  me  with  proofs 
in  writing." 

"  In  writing !"  exclaimed  the  Count, 
seizing  Coleche  by  the  arm.  "  Have 
you  such  proofs  1" 

"No,  \vs  all  a  mistake." 
"You  have  not!"  said  the  Duke. 
"  Well,  then,  I  will  see  that  you  are 
imprisoned  until  you  find  some.  If 
you  don't  confess  I  will  have  you  in  the 
mines  of  Spielberg  for  life." 

"  And  if  you  speak  a  word,"  whis- 
pered the  Count,  "  you  shall  pass  your 
life  in  the  dungeons  of  Vincennes." 

"  Well,  come — this  is  pleasant !  If 
this  is  not  a  predicament !  The  mines 
or  the  dungeons — hard  to  choose!  I 
am  down  now  decidedly.  Confound  all 
luminous  ideas — 111  have  no  more  of 
them." 

At  this  moment  Griffet  entered  with 
his  officers,  to  whom  the  Duke  gave 
orders  to  take  charge  of  Coleche  for  an 
hour,  assuring  him  that  if,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  he  did  not  confess  the 
name  of  the  author,  he  should  be  con- 
ducted to  prison.  "I  must  see  the 
Queen  for  a  few  minutes.  If,  upon  my 
return,  you  give  me  the  information  I 
want,  I  will  pledge  you  her  protection 
against  all  harm,  and  a  reward  of 
twenty-five  thousand  francs.  If  not, 
you  may  well  dread  the  consequences," 
and  the  mystified  and  angry  Duke 
made  his  exit  in  one  direction,  while 
Coleche,  accompanied  by  Griifiet  and 
the  officers,  was  marched  off  in  ano- 
ther, leaving  the  Minister  alone. 

In  rather  a  troubled  state  of  mind 
was  the  witty  and  gallant  Count  The 
mention  of  proo»  in  writing  had 
alarmed  him,  although  he  codd  not 
imagine  how  such  proof  could  exist 
when  ha  had  his  oriirinal  mannscrint 


in  his  possession.  To  assure  himself 
of  the  fact,  he  pulled  the  manuscript 
from  his  pocket  and  commenced  count- 
ing the  sheets.  In  doin^  so,  he  dis- 
covered that  one  of  his  own  was 
missing,  and  that  its  place  had  been 
suppli^  by  a  sheet  in  tne  handwriting 
of  Griffet.  "  Can  it  be,"  he  exclaimed, 
"that  he  has  betrayed  me!  and  this 
printer — what  does  he  know  of  the 
affair?  Mon  Dieu!  this  will  be  a 
second  edition  of  my  adventure  under 
Louis  XV. — ^A  dismissal !  Morbleu ! — 
I  shall  leave  a  reputation  for  maladroit- 
ness,  which  will  stick  to  my  name  for 
ever ;  I  am  ruined  unless  some  lucky 
chance  saves  me !" 

The  door  opened,  and  Cecile  rushed 
into  the  room.  "Coleche!"  and  she 
pulled  the  paper  from  her  bosom; 
"  Coleche  !  here — quick." 

Seeing  the  Count,  she  paused,  em- 
barrassed, and  hastily  thrust  the 
paper  back,  but  not  so  quickly  as  to 
escape  the  Minister's  observation. 

"  Cecile,  my  pretty  child,  come  here. 
I  want  to  speak  a  word  with  you." 

Cecile    came     forward,     carefully 

crossing  her  kerchief  upon  her  breast. 

"This   printer— this    Coleche   you 

werejust  calling — do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  Ejiow  him !  when  I  love  him,  and 

have  engaged  to  marry  him !" 

"  Ah,  ah !— I  see— come  closer,  my 
sweet  C6cile !  I  am  veij  much  inter- 
ested  in   you — I  am  disposed  to  do 

something  for  you " 

"  How !  Monseigneur !" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  erant  me " 

"No,  no!   I   will   grant   you   no- 

thmg " 

"  Sut  listen  to  me — it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  your  lover— it  will  benefit  him 

much " 

"  But  I  won't — ^I  love  him  too  much 
to  benefit  him !" 
"  You  misunderstood  me — you  think 

that  I  want  to  make  love  to  you " 

"  I  don't  know — it  looks  very  much 
Ukeit!" 

"No;  in  my  youth  I  grant  you  I 
should  have  had  something  except 
politics  to  talk  about  with  such  a  nice 
little  sweet  blushing  rose-bud  as  you, 
Cecile ;  but  now' —endeavoring  to 
take  her  hand,  which  was  hastily 
withdrawn — "  now  you  may  trust  me. 
Listen !  do  you  know  that  you  have  it 
in  your  power  to  carry  a  rich  dowry 
to  your  lover  ?" 
"It  is  not  possible!" 
"  Yes.  it  is— I  will  sire  it.  and  onlv 
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exact  from  you  in  return  a  trifling 
sacrifice — that  sheet  of  paper  which 
you  have  concealed  there  in  your 
dress." 

"You  know  it,  then?" 

"  I  know  all — come,  I  am  in  a  hurry 
— ^let  me  have  it — do  not  hesitate — I 
repeat  that  you  will  lose  nothing,  or 
your  lover  either — I  give  you  my 
word." 

"After  that  I  cannot  doubi,"  replied 
Cecile,  drawing  the  paper  from  her 
bosom,  and  handing  it  to  the  Count, 
who  seized  it  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
and  substituting  it  for  the  one  in  Grif- 
fet's  hand,  placed  the  latter  in  a  sepa- 
rate pocket. 

"  You  will  not  forget  your  promise  ?" 
timidly  interposed  Cecile. 

"Never!  And  here  I'll  seal  the 
bond  !"  said  the  Count,  catching  Cecile 
in  his  arms. 

"  Oh,  Heaven  !"— "  Oh,  my  daugh- 
ter !"  were  the  ejaculations  of  Coleche 
and  Madame,  as  they  entered  accom- 
panied by  Griffet. 

"  I  will  have  revenge !"  muttered  the 
latter,  as  he  beheld  his  intended  in  the 
embrace  of  his  master. 

"Courage  .'"replied  Coleche,  "rest 
easy — I  will  take  it  for  you  and  myself 
too.    As  for  this  old  roue " 

"  Hush !"  exclaimed  Madame  Giraud, 
to  whom  Cecile  had  been  making  an 
explanation ;  "  do  not  make  an  enemy 
of  ihe " 

"  I  will— ril  do  anything— I'll  risk 
everything — the  personal  enemy  of 
the  Minister !  that  is  a  position — I  am 
proud  of  it — ril  never " 

"  What  ?"  said  the  Duke,  casting,  as 
he  entered,  a  suspicious  glance  at  the 
minister.  "Are  you  ready  with  those 
proofs  ?" 

"  In  a  moment,  your  Excellency. 
Cecile,  where  is  my  manuscript  ?" 

Cecile  glanced  at  the  Count,  who 
gave  her  a  meaning  wink  in  return, 
and  then  boldly  denied  having  any 
paper. 

"  How  I"  exclaimed  Coleche,  "  she 
denies  it — she  must  have  sold  herself 
— she  is  ruined — horrible  !  This  is 
frightful!  Oh,  Cecile,  descend  into 
your  conscience,  and  see  if  you  cannot 
find  my  manuscript.  Your  mother  was 
witness " 

"I,"  interposed  Madame;  "No — 
I  doQ^t  know  what  you  are  talking 
about." 

"  You,  too !    Oh,  dear— he  lias  got 


round  the  old  woman  too! — that's 
coming  it  a  little  too  strong.  One  must 
have  a  real  rage  for  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness, to  undertake  both  mother  and 
daughter  at  the  same  time !" 

"He  raves!  He  is  a  fool!"  ex- 
claimed the  two  ladies. 

"  There,  you  see.  Monsieur  TAmbas- 
sadeur,  they  treat  me  just  as  all  the 
world  treats  you, — they  mock  me — 
they  laugh  at  me." 

Coleche's  remark  added  a  fresh  edge 
to  the  anger  of  the  Duke,  who  ordered 
him  to  produce  his  proofs,  and  offered 
to  direct  one  of  the  officers  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  ladies'  persons. 
But  this  by  no  means  suited  Coleche's 
notions ;  and  after  some  altercation  the 
Duke  finding  that  he  could  make 
nothing  out  of  him,  turned  to  Maure- 
pas,  observing,  "  You  have  complicat- 
ed this  enigma,  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
so  that  I  cannot  find  the  meaning  of  it. 
I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  because,  when 
the  king  returns  from  the  chase,  I  fear 
the  queen  will  induce  him,  if  you  are 
not  more  fortunate  in  vour  researches, 
to  deprive  himself  ol  your  valuable 
services." 

"Ah!  A  disgrace!"  said  Grifiet, 
"He  is  no  longer  minister — now  is  the 
time  for  vengeance.  I'll  pay  him  off 
for  all  his  epigrams  and  witticisms  at 
my  expense,  and  for  the  liberties  he 
has  taken  with  my  future  bride. 
Monsieur  le  Due,  since  it  is  his  Majesty 
who  desires  to  know  the  name  of  the 
author,  my  duty  to  my  sovereign  will 
not  allow  me  longer  to  conceal  it. 
Loyally  and  fidelity  to  the  king  and  his 
most  gracious  consort,  I  consider  to  be 
the  first  of  virtues,  and  I  am  going, 
therefore,  to  tell  everything." 

"  Ah,  the  double-dammed  traitor !" 
muttered  the  Count. 

"  Speak,"  said  the  Duke. 

"Enow,  then,  that  the  true  and  only 
author " 

"Stop,"  interposed  the  Count, 
"why  are  you  going  to  denounce 
yourself  ?  x  ou  know  well  that  if  you 
did  not  choose  to  commit  yourself,  I 
should  never  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  show  the  paper,"  pulling  from  his 
pocket  the  sheet  of  Griffet's  copy.  "  It 
18  in  your  handwriting — examine  it, 
Monsieur  le  Due." 

"  Clear  enough !  It  is  precisely  in 
the  same  hand  as  the  j^oclamation 
which  I  saw  him  write  myself. 
Scoundrel !  How  coi4d  you " 
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"Bat "  interposed  Griffet. 

"Not  a  word — I  won't  hear  a  word 
—to  the  Bastille!" 

"  To  the  Bastille !"  echoed  Coleche, 
the  ladies  and  the  minister,  and 
Monsieur  Grifiet  was  harried  off  be- 
tween the  two  officers  in  waiting. 

"  I  should  have  left  the  other  fellow 
but  ten  days,"  said  the  Count  to  him- 
self, "  but  this  old  fool  shall  stay  out  his 
month  ;  he  has  well  deserved  it." 

The  Duke,  now  that  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  penetrating  the  mystery  as  he 
thought,  was  all  smiles,  and  seizing 
the  Count's  hand  apologized  for  his 
unjust  suspicions.  The  minister  very 
graciously  accepted  the  apolo^,  and 
explained  that  the  proof  had  only  been 
a  few  minutes  in  his  possession.  That 
to  Cecile  they  were  indebted  for  it,  and 
as  a  reward,  that  he  was  going  to 
marry  her  to  the  young  printer  before 
them ;  bat  to  this  proposition  Coleche 
at  first  sulkily  demurred,  which  ex- 
cited an  indignant  exclamation  from 
both  mother  and  daughter. 

"  Can  it  be  that  you  no  longer  love 
her  ?"  demanded  the  Count. 

"  I  don't  choose  to  give  a  reason  for 


my  refusal ;  kiss  Cecile  as  much  you 
have  a  mind  to,  and  leave  me  to  mind 
my  own  business." 

"Not  love  her,  eh ?"  persisted  the 
Count,  "when  she  will  bring  vou 
a  dower  of  thirty  thousand  francs !" 

"  I  do  love  her— but— -I  can't " 

"  And  more  than  that,  the  situation 
of  keeper  in  one  of  my  chateaux,  with 
a  thousand  crowns  salary !" 

"  Oh,  I  adore  her— but— but " 

"  And  further,  the  right  of  hunting 
upon  my  grounds." 

"  By  reciprocity  ?" 

"Ah!  I  understand  you,"  said  the 
Count,  smiling;  "no,  no,  rest  easy  on 
that  ground." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"Sure — ^I  won't  deceive  you — you 
are  no  diplomatist." 

"Well,  then — decidedly  I  do  love 
her;  and  only  too  much — and  I  am 
a  great  booby  to  doubt  her.  Come, 
Cecile,  don't  cry;  let  us  be  married. 
The  official  guarantee  of  a  prime  min- 
ister ought  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
man,  and  I  am  satisfied.  Come,  Ce- 
cile !" 


THE  GERMAN'S  FATHERLAND.  • 


FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    E. 


ARNDT. 


"  Was  ist  des  Deutsclien  Vatertand  f 
Ist'8  Prussenland  f    IsVs  Schwabenland  ! 
Ist*8  wo  am  Rb6in  die  Rebe  blbhtf 
let's  wo  am  Belt  die  MO  we  xiehtf 

0  nein,  nein,  nein, 
Sein  Vaterland  muss  grdsser  sejn." 

What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 
Is  it  Prussia,  or  Suabia's  Land  ? 
Or  where,  amid  the  purple  vine. 
Majestic  flows  the  glorious  Rhine  1 

Oh  no ;  for  ah 
His  Fatherland  is  broader  far. 


«  The  original  of  this  poem  has  been  set  to  music,  and  is  now  recognized  as 
universal  and  favorite  national  air  by  most  of  the  German  natiiH^.^  OO^L(^ 
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What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 
Bavaria,  or  Styria's  Land  ? 
Or  where,  beneath  the  rugged  soil 
The  miner  plods  his  dreary  toil  ? 

Still  no;  for  ah 
His  Fatherland  is  broader  far. 

What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 

Is  it  Westphalia's  blooming  Land  1 

Or  where,  along  the  fertile  shore. 

Their  mountain  waves  the  quicksands  pour  ? 

Still  no ;  for  ah 
His  Fatherland  is  broader  far. 

What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 
O  name  the  far-extended  Land  ! 
Is  it  Switzerland  in  mountain  grace  ? 
Fair  is  the  land,  and  brave  the  race  ; 

Yet  no ;  for  ah 
His  Fatherland  is  broader  far. 

What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  1 
0  name  the  far-extended  Land, 
But  stay ;  at  length  I  have  it  right ; 
'Tis  Austria  in  glory  bright. 

Nor  yet ;  for  ah 
His  Fatherland  is  broader  far. 

What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 
Then  name  to  me  this  far-famed  Land ! 
Is  it  where  from  the  feudal  chain, 
The  princes  rent  their  fair  domain  ? 

Oh  no;  for  ah 
His  Fatherland  is  broader  far. 

What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 
O  name  at  length  the  glorious  Land ! 
Far  as  the  German's  accents  sound, 
Far  as  his  h^nms  are  heard  around; 

This  must  it  be; 
This,  German,  is  the  Land  for  thee. 

This  is  the  G-man's  Fatherland, 
Where  Faith  is  in  the  firiendlv  hand ; 
Where  Love  is  in  each  clear  blue  eye, 
And  in  each  heart  Fidelity, 
And  Truth  alone ; 
This,  noble  German,  call  thine  own ! 
January,  1843.  H.  M. 
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ARUNDINES  CAMI.* 


The  spirit  of  the  lofty,  grave  trage- 
dians, and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Muse,  has  lived  in  the  bosom  of  our 
EIngiish  bards,  and  may  be  worthily 
incorporated  in  our  noble  Englisn 
tongue.  The  lyrics  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Gray  and  Collins,  are 
proof  of  this ;  and  nut  to  despise  all 
which  is  not  hallowed  by  a  dim  age, 
or  is  produced  in  our  disenchanted 
time,  we  would  add  Ion,  that  sweet 
tragic  Poem  of  Fate.  The  halls  of 
learning  in  England,  established  on 
noble  foundations,  and  promising  to 
remain  lasting  monuments  of  all 
which  is  exalted  in  piety  or  refined  in 
letters,  have  been  for  ages  as  a  temple 
of  refuge,  and  never  suffered  the  sacred 
fires  to  go  out  upon  their  altars.  With 
them  Language  has  been  never  dead. 
The  correctness  of  the  old  models — 
the  impetuous  eloquence  of  Demosthe- 
nes, the  pureness  of  Isocrates,  the 
pHDlished  oratory  of  Tully,  the  exqui- 
site felicity  of  Horace,  the  simple 
grandeur  of  Homer,  and  the  sweet 
low  of  Virgil's  muse,  have  never 
ceased  to  be  the  delight  of  literary 
hours  in  the  shadowy  groves  of  their 
Academies,  where,  as  in  Plato's  grove, 
the  Attic  bird 

**  Trills  her  sweet  warbled  notes  the  sum- 
mer long." 

What  a  host  of  scholars  have  shed 
lustre  on  the  halls  which  nourished 
them  I  Porson,  Jones,  Parr,  Bentley, 
Heber,  and  others  unknown  to  fame, 
who  have  carried  the  fruits  of  liberal 
studies  into  their  dignified  retirements, 
to  embellish  their  walk  of  life,  and  to 
be  the  ineffable  charm  and  solace  of 
their  age.  The  educated  Englishman 
whose  "sound  mind  in  sound  body  " 
has  brought  him  to  that  honored  tro- 
phy of  grey  hairs,  and  to  an  old  age 
sustained  with  grace,  as  it  is  free  from 
burden,  as  he  walks  under  his  ances- 
tral trees,  is  apt  to  recur  to  his  classical 


studies  with  an  ever  fresh  delight; 
nor  does  he  think  it  unseemly  to  em- 
plojr  his  hours  in  the  construction  of 
Latin  verse,  or  to  emulate  the  most 
renowned  Grecians  of  his  time. 

<'  Dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos." 

Wellesley  is  a  remarkable  example ; 
and  a  compilation  of  all  which  such 
men  have  done  in  youth,  or  declining 
years,  or  in  their  relaxation  from  se- 
verer studies,  would  be  alike  honorable 
to  themselves,  to  their  country,  and  to 
those  noble  systems  of  education  which 
make  the  finished  scholar.  The  in- 
fluence of  such  pursuits  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  doubted;  since  it  is  evi- 
dently to  develope  correct  taste,  to  ex- 
ercise the  judgment,  and  to  bring  the 
whole  mind  to  a  matchless  temper. 
But  it  is  the  attentive  study,  as  well  as 
the  transfusion  of  the  spirit  of  old 
ori^nals,  which  has  contributed  to 
make  English  literature  (which  we  all 
glory  in  and  call  our  own)  what  it  is; 
which  otherwise,  it  is  certain,  would 
have  less  to  boast  of.  We  might  go 
over  the  list  of  authors  from  the  ear- 
liest formation  of  a  literature,  (whose 
muster-roll  would  be  more  splendid 
than  that  of  the  army,  as  the  simple 
laurels  and  "  own  rewards  "  of  letters 
are  worthier  than  blood-red  trophies, 
even  though  we  should  mention  the 
glory  of  Marlborough  and  his  well 
earned  estates),  and  we  might  mark 
how  their  works,  without  detracting 
from  their  originality,  were  becfun, 
formed  and  perfected  on  correct  models ; 
but  if  we  were  to  exclude  Milton 
alone,  the  whole  catalogue  would  be 
but  an  imperfect  scroll.  Yet  even  he, 
had  he  drunk  less  deeply  at  pure  foun- 
tains, might  have  fallen  into  the  con- 
tingency which  Gray  presumes  of 
some  in  his  famous  Elegy,  who  for 
the  want  of  learning  now  rest  *'  mute 
and  inglorious  "  in  their  sepulchres ;  or 
might  have  shone  in  *'dim  eclipse," 


*  Arundines  Cami ;  sive  Musarum  Cantabrigiensium  Lusus  Canori,  collegit  atque 
edidit  Henriens  Drary,  A.M.    Cantabrigioe,  1841.  Digitized  by  ^OO^l(^ 
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while  the  fruits  of  his  sublime  resig- 
nation would  scarcely  have  comedown 
to  us  without  their  copious  grace  of 
classical  illustration,  in  his  noble  verse, 
and  equally  noble  prose.  Shakspeare, 
whether  his  scholarshio  be  doubted  or 
not,  too  clearly  reveals  that  he  had 
at  least  tasted  the  socu^es  of  those 
streams  at  which  all  genius  which  is 
heaven-born  is  contented  to  drink;  and 
so  we  might  note  the  influence  of  true 
learning  and  scholarship  on  all  which 
is  most  lasting  in  English  literature. 
The  turning  of  some  of  our  English 
poets  into  Latin  or  Greek  verse,  seems 
to  us,  after  all,  not  so  diflScult  to  those 
bred  in  the  right  school.  It  is  but  a 
natural  transition:  the  giving  up  to 
the  hands  of  the  old  masters  what 
was  received  from  them — the  return  of 
a  spirit  to  the  gods  which  cave  iu 

We  have,  in  the  work  before  us,  a 
monument  of  affection  and  good  scho- 
larship, consisting  mainly  of  divers 
compositions  in  Latin  verse,  the  pro- 
lusions or  recreations,  so  to  speak,  of 
men  refined  by  a  like  taste,  and  educat- 
ed in  the  same  school — Amndines 
Cami;  sive  Musarum  Cantahrigienr 
stum  Lusus  Canori,  For  these  exer- 
cises, in  some  instances  sportings,  of 
the  Cambridge  muse,  we  find  the 
names  of  such  distinguished  contribu- 
tors as  follow:  Samuel  Butler,  late 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  Lord  Lyttleton, 
Lord  John  Manners,  Richard  Porson, 
Francis  Hodgson,  Archdeacon  Wrang- 
ham,  Edward  Craven  Hawtrey,  head- 
master at  Eton,  Thomas  Drury,  Benja- 
min Hall  Kennedy,  and  others.  Indeed, 
the  editor  could  have  found  no  lack  of 
materials  from  the  labors  of  Porson  and 
some  of  the  early  scholars ;  but  his 
chief  labor  seems  to  have  been,  to 
select  from  the  compositions  of  his 
friends  who  wrote  elegantly.  We  are 
sure  that  scholars  will  thank  him  for 
this  labor,  and  the  pieces  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  worthy  of  the  chaste  style 
of  art  in  which  the  work  is  produced. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  no 
word  might  be  found  of  questionable 
authority,  or  that  there  is  no  phrase  to 
which  a  Latin  of  the  purest  eye  might 
object.  Some  people  deny  that  it  is 
possible  now  to  write  the  dead  lan- 
gua^  correctly,  or  with  any  certain 
precision,  unless  we  can  refer  to  an 
exact  authority  for  the  meaning  of 
every  word.  But  we  are  certain  that 
Cicero,  could  he  live  again,  would  ac- 


knowledge in  the  style  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  no  sniall  decree  of  his  own 
elaborate  polish  and  artifice,  his  nice 
adjustment  of  the  members  of  a  sen- 
tence, the  musical  period,  climax,  and 
figures  of  speech,  and  turns  of  expres- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  are  so  puffed  up 
and  vain-glorious,  as  to  say  that  the 
modems  can  write  better  Latin  than 
did  the  ancients.  Much  learning  has 
made  them  mad !  But  of  the  speci- 
mens before  us,  we  will  say,  without 
making;  any  pretension  to  be  severely 
criticat,  that  on  a  general  perusal,  to 
the  eye,  ear,  and  judgment  of  an  edu^ 
cated  person,  they  seem  to  be  correct, 
while  many  will  doubtless  bear  on  the 
score  of  Latinity  a  somewhat  close 
scrutiny,  and  others  might  be  singled 
out  for  a  chaste  elegance  which  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  the  old  Roman 
muse.  At  any  rate,  they  give  evi- 
dence of  efficient  training,  and  could  be 
the  work  of  none  other  than  scholars, 
working  by  correct  rules,  who  under- 
stand the  philosophy  of  the  tongue, 
and  apprehend  the  nice  shades  and  dis- 
tinctions of  words ;  and  who,  if  they 
are  sometimes  compelled  by  sheer  ne- 
cessity to  invent  phrases  wilch  ancient 
usage  does  not  sanction,  because  it  did 
not  need,  do  it  with  a  just  regard 
for  the  genius  of  the  language,  and 
become  themselves  respectable  au- 
thority for  what  mi^ht  otherwise  be 
deemed  barbarous.  This  ingenuity  has 
in  some  cases  to  struggle  to  a  hard 
triumph  where  the  power  of  resistance 
is  strong,  and  some  purely  original 
l^enius  resolutely  refuses  to  be  put 
into  a  new  dress.  Here  we  are  willing 
to  smile  in  good-nature  at  efforts  which 
if  they  amount  to  a  failure,  are  at  least 
crowned  with  as  much  success  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits ;  nor  can  we 
tura  with  offended  dignity  from  those 
comical  portions  of  the  work  to  which 
we  chiefly  allude  which  might  relax  the 
brows  of  the  most  severe  student,  even 
while  he  should  censure  them  as  labor 
lost.  Indeed  we  sometimes  admire 
most,  where  we  have  the  most  to  par- 
don, but  observe  the  greater  ingenuity 
and  more  consummate  skill.  We 
shall  not  pass  by  these  without  further 
mention,  but  first  we  will  allude  to 
some  others. 

We  have  said  that  many  of  the 
master-pieces  of  the  English  poets  are 
conceived  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  an* 
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cieats,  so  that  the^  may  be  readily 
turned  id  to  the  Latin  or  Greek  idiom, 
and  have  a  yery  natural  grace  in  their 
new  dress.  Thus  the  Etonians,  proud 
of  Gray,  have  made  numerous  versions 
of  his  Eleg^.  One  in  Greek  (not  in- 
cluded in  this  collection),  of  uncommon 
elegance,  and  bearing  upon  it  the  seal 
of  the  highest  critical  authority,  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  an  edition  of 
Aristotle  on  Poetry,  edited  by  W. 
Cooke.  8vo.  Cantab.  3785.  The 
beautiful  stanza,  ''  The  boast  of  he- 
raldry, &c.,''  is  thus  given  : 

Aftipa  rv^^sy  XP^"^^  Afpoiiras  itdXa  ra  ^w^a, 
Tid»$'  Sfia  ravra  riBytuctj  «a<  fivOiy  ftSpctfiQW 
„     "/*«/». 

'A6ayr 

Matthias  ventures  to  assert  that 
neither  Bioo  nor  Moschus  ever  exceed- 
ed this ;  he  thinks  they  never  equalled 
it.  Perhaps  not ;  but  while  it  is  the 
highest  testimony  which  could  be 
bestowed,  that  the  learned,  deprecating 
the  exclusive  possession  of  so  great  a 
gem,  have  attempted  to  make  common 
to  many  lan^ages  this  really  inimit- 
able composition,  it  is  something  which 
can  be  bequeathed  to  those  alone  who 
read  the  English  tongue.  It  is  inimit- 
able for  its  entire  harmony  ;  by  which 
we  refer  not  so  much  to  musical  effect, 
as  to  the  elements  of  it;  the  nice  fit- 
ting and  correspondence  of  everyr  part  of 
its  structure,  that  just  combination, 
that  preserved  equality,  which  forbears 
as  much  to  rise  above'  the  proper  level 
as  to  sink  below,  and  makes  up  a 
whole,  perfect  work,  which,  however 
inferior  in  dimensions,  perfectly  satis- 
fies the  taste,  delights  the  soul,  and 
leaves  it  nothing  to  desire.  Such  is 
Gray's  Elegy,  and  imbued  as  it  is  with 
the  calm,  tearful  melancholy  of  the 
time  and  place,  will  fill  up  a  soothing 
hour  in  millions  of  hearts  which  have 
not  yet  begun  to  beat.  It  was  a  gen- 
erous and  convincing  vindication  of  the 
value  of  letters  over  arms,  pronounced 
by  one  on  the  eve  of  a  splendid  mor- 
row, and  when  his  own  ''path  of 
glory"  had  even  then  arrived  at  "  the 
grave."  As  he  (the  gallant  Wolfej 
dropped  down  the  river  on  that  criti- 
cal night,  and  having  just  received  a 
copy  Trom  England,  roused  over  its 
morality,  and  felt  his  heart  affected  bv 
its  solemn  numbers,  he  said  that  all 
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the  trophies  arms  could  win  were  not 
worthy  to  compare  with  the  laurels  of 
its  author.  It  was  a  humane  senti- 
ment, and  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  his  last  sublime  words. 

The  Latin  version  here  given  is  not 
so  good  as  the  Greek  to  which  we 
have  alluded ;  it  is  however  credita- 
ble, and  will  bear  a  favorable  com- 
parison with  others;  for  numerous 
writers  have  contended  for  the  honor 
of  turning  it  into  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
we  have  before  us  an  illustrated  edition 
of  the  Elegy  containing  versions  in 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  and 
Italian ;  the  French,  we  will  just  ob- 
serve, barely  tolerable.  But  here  is 
something  of  Gray's  which  has  a  very 
classical  air,  and  seems  to  invite  trans- 
lation, and  we  annex  the  version  of  it 
found  in  the  '*  Arundines:" 

TO  FOESY. 

^  Thee  the  voice,  the  dance  obey. 
Tempered  to  thy  warbled  lay, 
O'er  Idalia's  velvet  green, 
The  rosy-crowned  Loves  are  seen 

On  Cytherea's  day, 
With  antic  sports  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures 
Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures : 
Now  pursuing,  now  retreating. 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet : 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating. 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet. 
Slow,  melting  strains  their  Queen's  ap- 
proach  declare  c 
Where'er  she  turns  the  Graces  homage 
pay: 
With  arms  sublime  that  float  upon  the  air. 
In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way  : 
O'er  her  warm  cheek  and  rising  bosom 

move 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  purple 
light  of  Love." 


AD   POE8IN. 

"  Te  vox,  te  sequitur  chorus, 
6i  quando  liquidum  protuleris  melos. 

Et  quum  Diva  potens  Cypri 
Natalem  Idalife  concelebrat  diem, 

Tum  vittis  roseis  Amor, 
Exultatque  levis  turba  Cupidinum, 

Ludis  juncta  decentibus : 
Tum  nudo  viridem  pulsat  humum  pede 

Andax  Laetitiae  cohors : 
Incedunt,  celeres  mox  revocant  gradu8» 

TurmsBve  orbibus  invicem 
Occurrunt,  hilares  dum  resonant  modi, 

Concordesve  pedes  mlcant. 
Adventum  Veneris  carmine  languido 

Lent!  significant  soni ; 
En !  qu&cunque  jacet  lumina,  Gratiss 
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Reginam  obsequio  colunt. 
Sublatis  manibas  Diva  per  sthera 

MoUi  tendit  iter  via ; 
Pulcher  purpuream  vibrat  Amor  facem, 

Lffiti  et  flamma  Cupidinis 
Martis  perque  genas  perque  sinum  movet.*' 


In  company  with  this,  we  will 
place  Milton's  beautiful  apostrophe  to 
Echo: 

*'  Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st 
unseen 
Within  thy  aery  shell, 
By  slow  Meanders  margent  green. 
And  in  the  violet-embroidered  vale. 

Where  the  lovelorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth 

weU; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ? 

O !  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave. 
Tell  me  but  where, 
Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the 
sphere! 
So  may'st  thou  be  translated  to  the 
skies. 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's 
harmonies." 


DULCIS  XCHO. 

"  Nympha,  quam  leni  refluentis  amne 
Ripa  Mseandri  tenet,  ambiente 
Aeris  septam  nebula,  uvidique 

M arginis  herba : 
Sive  te  valles  potius  morantur 
Roscidis  pictse  violis,  amorem 
Qua  suum  noctu  Philomela  dulci 

Carmine  luget ; 
Ecqua,  Narcissi  referens  figuram 
Visa  te  fratrum  species  duorum 
Movit  7  ah  siqua,  Dea,  sub  cavema 

Furta  recondis. 
Die  mihi  qua  nunc,  male  te  secuti, 
Florea  tecum  lateant  in  umbra 
Vocis  arguts  domina  et  canori 

FUia  caeli. 
Sic  et  in  sedem  redeas  paternam 
Et,  cbori  dum  tu  strepitum  noveni 
iBmuIans  reddis,  geminentur  ipsis 

Gaudia  Divis." 


Besides  the  above,  we  find  transla- 
tions from  Shakspeare,  Cowper,  Pope, 
Goldsmith,  Byron,  Moore,  Tennyson, 
and  some  of  the  minor  poets.  Per- 
haps in  the  range  of  English  poetry, 
pieces  better  adapted  to  translation 
might  be  found,  than  some  which  are 


here  given,  bnt  the  selection  was  to  be 
made  from  materials  already  prepared. 
Here,  in  measured  hexameters,  is  the 

freat  bard's  awful  contemplation  of 
eath: 

"Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not 

where. 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot. 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round 

about 
The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than 

worst 
Of  those    that   lawless    and    uncertain 

thoughts 
Imagine  howling !  'tis  too  horrible  ! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly 

life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprison- 
ment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death." 


"  Attamen ;  heu  !  quam  triste  men  !  nee 

quo  sit  eundnm 
Scire  prins — ^positum  dausa  patrescere  in 


Membrorum    sisti    motus,    alacremqne 

vigorem 
In  luteam    solvi    molem — quam    triste  ! 

capacem 
Laetitiseque  jocique  animam  torrentibus 

uri 
Ignibus,  aut  montis  claudi  glacialis  in 

alveo : 
Suspensamve  dari  ventis,  noctesque  di- 

esque 
Hue  illuc,  invisa  vi,  torbantibus  orbem  ; 
Aut  graviora  paU,  quam  quos  cruciatibua 

actos 
Tartareas  implere  feris  ululatibus  umbras, 
Anxia  mens  hominum,  mirum  et  miser- 

abile!  finxit, 
Horrendum !  quodcumque  mali  ferat  segra 

senectus, 
Pauperiesve    dolorve    gravis,    traclJEve 

catenae. 
Omnia   quce   possunt    infestam    reddere 

vitam. 
Esse    voluptates    Isetse    Elysiumque  yx- 

dentur, 
Spectanti   mortem    prope,  ventoramque 

timenti." 

Moore's  verses  about  a  "  tree  or 
flower"  which  seem  so  ezquisitelv 
beautiful  on  a  first  reading,  but  which 
have  been  so   bequc^t^^^^hined 
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oTer  by  boarding-school  misses  and 
melancholic  persons,  that  like  some 
popular  airs  of  the  operas,  we  have  got 
weary  of  them,  we  willingly  peruse  in 
the  Latin  yersion,  by  Mr.  Drury,  the 
Editor;  although  in  truth  they  present 
an  instance  where  language  and  senti- 
ment are  so  happily  married,  that,  so 
to  speak,  they  cannot  exist,  except  in 
an  eternal  union.  You  cannot  bear 
away  the  beautiful  spirit,  and  enshrine 
it  in  another  form,  for  the  one  it 
occupies  is  already  moulded  by  its 
plastic  art,  and  there  it  finds  its  calm 
and  fitting  repose.  The  sorrowful  and 
dejected  suddenly  meeting  with  the 
verses  of  Moore,  would  pore  over 
them  with  a  heartfelt,  tearful  delight, 
loving  them  for  a  S3naipathy  and 
mournful  passion,  for  a  true  and  natural 
utterance  of  griefs  which  might  seem 
exceedingly  mawkish  in  the  best  prose. 
But  with  us  their  frequent  quotation 
(which,  however,  is  the  surest  mark  of 
an  intrinsic  beauty),  and  self-applica- 
tion by  persons  of  good  appetite  and 
fancied  wrons^,  have  brought  about  a 
distaste,  if  that  were  possible,  and 
made  us  less  sensible  of  their  great 
beauty,  and  we  present  them  in 
their  new  dress,  whether  it  well  fits 
or  not : 

SIC  SEMPER. 

«<  Sic  mihi  de  teneris  spes  infeliciter  annis, 

£t  vota  et  cupidce  prseteriere  preces  f 
Arbusta    in  sylvis^  in    aprico  flosculas 
horto, 
Sub  manibus  pereont  omnia  pulchra 
mels. 
Si  forte  effiisi  mirantem  f\ilgur  ocelli 

Jam  me  sorpuerat  cara  capella  mihi, 
Cam  sciret  vocem,  peteret   mea  basia, 

mecam 
Luderet — ad  certam  mittitur  ilia  necem." 


The  beautiful  fragment   of  Simo- 

nides,  ^Jftwaxt  Iv  imidakCa  iptftogj  k.  t.  X.,  is 

thus  translated  : 

**  Quando  insonaret  sub  trabe  daidala 
Vis  sseva  ventomm,  et  pelagi  palas 
Concussa  suaderet  timorem, 
Inque  oculis  premeretar  humor, 
Favit  tenellum  Persea  brachiis, 
Dixitqne  Mater :  Me  miseram,  qaibus 
Cnris  laboro  I  tu  sed  eeneis 
Vectibas  implacidoqae  lecto, 
MoUissima  eetas,  sterneris,  et  gravem 
Carpis  soporem :  te  pelagi  premit 
Csliqne  caligo ;  sed  ipse 
Immemoii  firueris  quiete ; 


Qaantam  capiUis  immineant  aquse, 
Quantomque  venti  vis  crepet,  unice 

Securas :  ut  pakher  nitensqae 

Purpareo  recubas  in  ostro  ! 
Quod  si  timeres  qus  mihi  sunt  metu, 
£t  lene  consilium  imbiberes  meum, 

Dorml  jnberem ;  dormiunto 

Dura  fugm  mala,  diu-a  ponti. 
Sic  et  benignus  consilium  pater 
Mutet  refingens  in  melius,  neque 

Haec  nolit  ulcisci,  precando 

Ni  fuerim  nimium  molesta.^' 

How  can  any  translation  do  justice 
to  the  original  I — and  we  fear  that  the 
following,  attempted  for  the  English 
reader,  is  unworthv  both  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek.  Besides,  several  excellent 
English  versions  already  exist : 

DANAE. 

<<  The  winds  were  shriU,  the  waters  moan- 
tain  high, 
The  fragile  barque  was  lifted  on  the 
wave, 
And  Danae  poured  her  bitter,  bitter  cry. 
And  gazed  on  Perseus  and  the  yawning 
grave. 

« <  My  child,'  she  said,  <  while  billows  toss 
our  chest, 
And  chilly  night-winds  rush  across  the 
deep, 
In  balmy  sleep  thou  liest  as  at  the  breast. 
Thy  coral  hps  are  smiling  through  thy 
sleep. 

"  <  The  gentle  moon,  with  a  voluptuous 
Hght, 
Is  up,  and  quivers  on  the  heaving  sea. 
But  in  my  dank,  unjoyous  barque,  the 
night 
Is  doubly  drear  to  me. 

"'Enwrapt  within  thy   purple    mantle 
warm, 
Thou  dost  not  hear  the  billows  booming 
wild. 
Thy  clustering  locks  are  sheltered  from 
the  storm, 
Beautiful  child ! 

<<'Ahl  could'st  thou  half  thy  mother's 
anguish  know. 

Thy  lips  as  yet "  unsullied  with  a  tear," 
With  sympathetic  grief  would  overflow, 

Thy  tranquil  bosom  palpitate  with  fear. 

« « Yet  darling  sleep !  ye  billowrs  cease  to 
roll! 
And  ye  wild  winds  that  battle  with  the 
main; 
Ye  fiercer  storms  that  rage  within  my 
soul, 
When  shaU  that  soul  be  lulled  to  peace 

^^"^D^gitized  by  ^OOglC 
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Not  to  proceed  any  faTthcr  with  ex- 
tracts like  the  above,  we  now  come  to 
the  Nug(B,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  or 
literary  trifles  and  curiosities,  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  book  in  such 
large  plenty,  as  to  give  it  a  character 
of  mirth  very  winning  to  those  who 
shrink  from  the  too  severe  brows  of 
scholastic  learning.  Here  is  ample 
relief,  and  nuts  to  crack  for  the  most 
sportive  person  who  delights  in  fun — 

"  Quem  jocns  circumvolat." 

We  had  scarcely  deemed  that  Eng- 
lish scholars — ana  among  them  we 
refer  to  some  of  the    most   learned, 

Cve,  and  reverend  seniors  of  the 
d — had  expended  their  talents  so 
liberally  on  this  field,  and  that  the 
fruits  of  their  classical  studies  would 
include  a  class  of  compositions  which 
are  the  charm  of  the  nursery,  and 
have  been  most  thoroughly  learned  by 
the  national  heart.  It  is  here,  that 
tact  and  ingenuity  have  to  work  around 
difficulties  which  cannot  be  surmount- 
ed; idioms  and  forms  of  expressions 
'of  their  own,  which  can  hardly  be 
turned  into  corresponding  idioms  and 
forms  of  expression,  or  m  any  other 
than  a  literal  way,  as  witness  the  fol- 
lowing little  gem  which  the  reader 
will  easily  recognize : 


HEI  DIDULUM. 


didulam ! 


<'Hei  didolnml    atque  iterum 
Felisqae,  Fidisque  I 

Yacca  super  Lunre  cornua  prosiluit : 
Nescio  qua  catulus  risit  dolcedine  ludi ; 

Abstulit  et  turpi  lanx  cochleare  fuga." 

A  few  more  trifles  of  this  sort,  may 
not  be  rejected  with  disdain  by  the 
learned : 

Ba !  ba  I  black  sheep. 

Have  you  any  wool  ? 
Yes,  master,  that  we  have. 

Two  bags  full; 
One  for  our  master, 

And  one  for  our  dame. 
But  none  for  the  naughty  boy 

That  lives  in  the  lane. 


PRAVIS  PUEBIS   QUOD  ACCIDIT. 

*'  Bis  salveto,  ovium  phalanx  nigronuDy 

Lanam  delicias  meas  habetis  7 
O  quidni  duo  sacnlos  habemus. 
£n,  unum  dominae,  alteram  magistro  I 


8ed  pravos  puerest  in  angiportu^ 
Et  pravis  pueris  nihil  feremus." 


POOR  ROBIN. 

"  The  north  wind  doth  blow. 
And  we  shall  have  snow. 
And  what  will  poor  Robin  do  then, 
Poor  thing  ? 

Hell  sit  in  a  bam,  . 

And  keep  himself  warm. 

And  hide  his  head  under  his  wing, 

Poor  thing !" 


RVBECULA. 

"  Ingruit  saevus  Boreas,  nivesque 
Jam  per  algentem  glomerantur  auram ; 
Tempore  hoc  tristi  tibi,  cara,   quid,  Ru- 
becula,  fiet  ? 

''  Horreo  tu  stramineo  sedebis 
Et  vel  hiberna  glacie  calescens 
Dalce  sub  penna  caput  usque  ta^    Ru- 
becula,  condes." 


LITTLE   BOPEEP. 

"  Little  Bopeep  has  lost  her  sheep. 
And  does  not  know  where  to  find  them ; 

Let  them  alone,  and  they'll  soon  come 
home. 
And  bring  their  tails  behind  them. 


PARVA  B0PJ5:PIA. 

"Parva    vagabundos    Bopoepia  perdidil 
agnos, 
Nescia  secreti  quo  latuere  loci ; 
Bellula,   eant,  abeant;    ad  pascua  nota 
redibunt, 
Et,  reduces,   caudas    post    sua   terra 
gerent." 


THE  MAN  OF  THES9ALY. 

"  There  was  a  man  of  Thessaly 
And  he  was  wonderous  wise. 

He  jumped  into  a  qaickset  hedge, 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes. 

"  And  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  out. 
With  all  his  might  and  main, 

He  jumped  into  another  hedge 
And  scratched  them; 
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**  Thessalus  acer  erat  sapiens  pne  civibos 

unos, 
Qui  mediam  insiloit  spineta  per  horrida 

sepem, 
Efibditque  ocolos  sibi  crudelissimus  am- 

bos; 
Cam  vero  effossos  orbes  sine  lamine  vidit, 
Yiribus  enisam  totis  ilium  altera  sepes 
Accipit,   et   raptos    oculos    cito    reddit 

egen^i." 

But  in  trifles  of  the  above  sort,  the 
great  Porsoa  outstrips  ail  competitors, 
aod  they  serve  as  much  as  his  more 
serious  labors  in  criticism,  to  illustrate 
his  profound  learning.  The  following 
is  admirable  in  all  its  expressions,  and 
is  found  in  the  present  collection,  al- 
though already  familiar  to  many  : 

''  Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice. 

All  on  a  summer's  day. 
It  so  fell  out  they  all  fell  in. 

The  rest  they  ran  away. 

**  Now  had  these  children  been  at  school, 

Or  sliding  on  dry  ground, 
Ten  thousand  pounds  to  one  penny. 

They  had  not  all  been  drowned. 

*'  You  parents  that  have  children  dear. 
And  eke  you  that  have  none. 

If  you  will  have  them  safe  abroad, 
Pray  keep  them  safe  at  home." 


"Op J  Blpot'S  Jpaiporrsi  tVTaptrois  ir«ai, 
Aiva?;  lxiirro¥,  itaSit  rixTStv  ^iXcF, 
'Avavrts '  SIT    ifevyoy  ot  Xt\tipplpot, 

'AXX*  iivep  hfciy  iyjc«X<t<r/i^i'»<  f^^^Xoigf 

Xpva  Zp  &¥  /}0£Xif(ra  inpi6/icdai  craOfifUvj 
E(  fi^  fifpos  Ti  rSiv  vi(i>»  iau^tro* 

*AXX'  oi  TOKCiS,  oerots  fily  Syra  roy^iiret, 
^Offoif  Si  nu  ffXavrfiftar  ivriKvov  VKopuSt 

To's  vataty,  <S  a^i;  iv  Sifiots  ^vXuffo-crC." 

We  might  draw  further  from  this 
treasury,  and  are  strongly  tempted  to 
introduce  the  history  of  the  prolific  old 
woman  who  Jived  m  a  shoe.  But  ohe, 
jam  satis !  We  are  contented  in  ad- 
ducing the  above  tragic  lines,  to  have 
borne  our  testimony  to.  the  superior 
genius  of  Richard  Porson,  who  stands 
first  as  a  Hellenist,  not  even  excepting 
Bentley,  by  whose  side  he  sleeps  in 
Trinity.  W  hat  a  natural  aspect  have 
these  verses  to  any  one  accustomed  to 


the  Oreek  Drama.  Many  peraons  of 
considerable  learning  make  awkward 
attempts  at  composition,  and  for  the 
want  of  training,  with  as  poor  success 
as  those  who  enter  into  the  palaestra 
with  unelastic  limbs.  They  are  as 
stiff  and  unnatural,  sometimes  as 
ridiculous,  as  those  who  with  no  inbred 
sense  of  the  propriety  of  things  adjust 
their  outward  manners  to  a  set  of 
fixed  and  unyielding  rules.  No  doubt 
their  prefaces  and  learned  theses  are 
unexceptionable  in  minutiae,  and  betrav 
even  an  intense  scholarship  which 
leaves  little  room  for  verbal  criticism. 
Their  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  bring 
together  from  all  quarters  a  great  num- 
ber of  detached  and  idiomatic  phrases, 
and  having  shaken  them  together,  as 
the  old  hero  did  the  lots  in  the  bottom 
of  the  helmet,  to  draw  them  forth  into 
an  artificial  patchwork  of  learned  sen- 
tences. It  is  not  that  they  sit  down  to 
write  from  the  fullness  of  their  minds, 
and  with  a  native  ease;  but  they  are 
like  those  who  have  the  squares  and 
pieces  of  the  ivory  puzzle  before  them, 
and  fit  them  together  as  they  best  can, 
so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  some 
regular  figure.  They  have  certain 
peculiar  terms  which  must  be  lugged 
m  at  all  hazards.  Here  non  dubito 
quiuj  or  quct  cum  iia  sinty  herald  in 
some  sentence  of  more  than  Cicero- 
nian elegance ;  then  you  recognize  the 
amnis  homines,  the  antiquity,  and 
affected  brevity  of  Sallust,  with  an 
abundance  of  turn  tuTns,  and  every  sort 
of  correct  structure  formed  in  the  most 
approved  rules  of  Crombie's  Gymna- 
sium, or  Elegantije  Latinje.  A  ven- 
geance on  the  audacious  critic,  who 
takes  upon  him  to  demur  at  any  part 
or  parcel  of  what  has  been  culled  from 
such  undoubted  sources  !  They  fly  to 
the  rescue  with  the  terrible  aspect  of 
those  who  have  justice  on  their  side, 
and  exhibit  a  malicious  pleasure,  as  if 
the  enemy  had  been  caught  in  his  own 
snare.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  they 
overshoot  the  mark — they  are  super- 
elegant — they  out-Cicero  Cicero;  in 
short,  they  do  not  know  how  to  write 
Latin ;  they  are  mere  slavish  imitators, 
and  want  the  taste,  training,  and  sort 
of  knowledge,  to  strike  out  boldly  into 
a  style  of  their  own,  to  invent  where 
invention  may  be  necessary,  yet  all 
after  a  strict  analogy,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  true  genius  of  the  ton^e. 
These  remarks  might  be  easily  illus- 
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trated  by  appropriate  examples,  if  it 
would  serve  any  purpose  to  disturb  the 
sereaity  of  those  who  are  too  happy  in 
contemplatiug  their  own  works,  which 
the^  seem  to  imagine  that  some  old 
genius  has  invested  with  a  great  part 
of  its  own  grace, 

*^         quae  Venus 
Quints  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit." 

We  have  yet  to  allude  to  a  hardly 
legitimate  branch  of  composition,  form- 
ing the  third  part  of  the  "  Arundines," 
the  imitations  of  the  rhymes,  com- 
monly called  monkish.  Rhyme,  as  Mil- 
ler calls  it,  is  a  modem  bondage,  but 
the  attempt  to  discard  it,  by  himself 
and  others,  and  to  establi5h  English 
poetry  on  the  foundation  of  quantity 
and  measure,  is  something  which  the 
structure  of  the  language  scarce  en- 
courages or  indeed  admits.  We  want 
the  musical  chime,  to  make  up  for 
other  deficiencies  in  point  of  harmony ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  rhetoricians,  think 
that  it  is  consistent  even  with  the  sub- 
lime in  writing.  A  few  have  succeeded 
in  blank  verse;  but  especially  the 
attempts  sometimes  made  to  manufac- 
ture ifnfflish  hexameters  are  not  good, 
and  had  better  be  abandoned.  They 
are  forced,  barbarous,  and  contrary  to 
nature,  and  can  give  the  ear  no  delight. 
But  however  indispensable  to  modem 
language,  rhyme  can  add  nothing  to 
the  satisfactory  melody  of  Greek  or 
Latin  verse,  whose  fixed  quantities 
and  sonorous  sounds  confer  a  higher 
advantage  on  the  poet.  It  was  scarce 
thought  of  by  the  ancients,  although 
certain  similar  endings,  the  hiiotortXtvrai 
of  the  Greek  orators,  are  spoken  of  as 
a  sort  of  authority.  There  are  no 
rhymes  in  Latin  until  some  time  after 
the  language  began  to  decline;  when 
in  several  ages  it  had  greatly  fallen 
from  its  purity,  they  abounded.  We 
can  call  some  to  mind  which  do  not 
sound  very  monkish.  Some  of  the 
religious  rhymes,  however,  considered 
merely  as  compositions,  and  unconnect- 
ed with  the  music  of  the  cathedral, 
are  possessed  of  great  merit,  as  we 
need  scarcely  instance  that  one  in 
which  Pergolesi  has  achieved  a  durable 
triumph, — ^as  also  in  our  own  day  Ros- 
sini,— and  that  marvellous  blast  of  the 
trumpet  in  the  "  Dies  irse :" 

'<  Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum, 
Coget  omiies  ante  thronum." 


A  few  compositions  in  this  kind  are 
agreeable  for  their  novelty,  and  to 
show  how  much  tact  and  ingenuity 
may  accomplish  with  the  limit^  capa- 
bilities of  the  tongue.  But  the  bond" 
age  of  rhyme  in  Latin  will  be  very 
apt  to  force  the  writer  into  barbarisms 
and  vague  expression.  We  shall , 
however,  select  a  few  pieces  from  this 
part  of  the  volume  also : 

LITANY  TO  TB£  HOLT  SPmiT. 

"  In  the  hour  of  my  distress, 
When  temptations  sore  oppress, 
And  when  I  my  sins  confess — 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

«*  When  I  lie  within  my  bed, 
Sick  in  heart  and  sick  in  head. 
And  with  doubts  discomfited — 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

'<  When  the  house  doth  sigh  and  weep. 
And  the  world  is  drowned  in  sleep, 
Yet  mine  eyes  their  vigils  keep — 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

"  When  the  passing  bell  doth  toll, 
And  the  furies  in  a  shoal 
Come  to  fright  my  parting  soul — 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

«  When  the  tapers  all  burn  blue. 
When  the  comforters  are  few, 
And  that  number  more  than  true — 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

"  When  the  priest  his  last  has  prayed. 
And  I  nod  to  what  is  said, 
'Cause  my  speech  is  now  decayed — 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

"  When  (God  knows)  I'm  tossed  about 
Either  with  despair  or  doubt. 
Yet  before  the  glass  runs  out- 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

"  When  the  tempter  me  pursueth 
With  the  sins  of  all  my  youth. 
And  half  damns  me  with  their  truth— 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

"  When  the  flames  and  hellish  cries 
Fright  my  ears  and  fright  my  eyes, 
And  all  terrors  me  surprise — 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

"  When  the  judgment  is  revealed. 
And  that  open,  which  was  sealed. 
When  to  thee  I  have  appealed. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I" 

Herrick. 
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AD   SANCTUM  8PIRITUM. 

^  Hora  in  calamitatis, 
Com  tenter  et  prober  satis, 
O !  nt  solvar  a  peccatis, 
Solare,  dulcis  Spiritiis ! 

"  Cum  eapite  et  eorde  leger 
Miser  intns  lecto  tegar, 
Ne  in  tenebras  releger, 
Solare,  dulcis  Spiritas ! 

**  Qaando  domas  fiet  et  gemit, 
Atque  sopor  mandnm  premit, 
Nee  Tigiliis  me  demit, 

Solare,  dulcis  Spiritus ! 

"  Quum  campana  sonat  mortem, 
Furioeque  vim  consortem 
Jungnnt,  rapiant  ut  fortem, 
Solare,  dulcis  Spiritus ! 

**  Lampas  fuscos  dat  dolores ; 
Pauci  adstant,  qui  dolores 
Levent — ^veri  pauciores ! 
Solare,  dulcis  Spiritus ! 

**  Cum  sacerdos  summa  dabit 
Verba,  quae  nutu  probabit 
Caput  hoc,  si  vox  negabit, 
Solare,  dulcis  Spiritus ! 

^  Cum  hue  illuc  (Deus  novit) 
Ferar,  sicut  terror  movit. 
Nee  Stat  sanguis,  qui  me  fovit, 
Solare,  dulcis  Spiritus  ! 

**  Cum  peccatis  me  juventse 
Serpens  premit  violentse, 
Vero  heu !  consentiente, 
Solare,  dulcis  Spiritus ! 

^  Aures  gemitus  obtundunt  t 
Ignes  oculos  confundunt  I 
Nervi  sine  te  succumbunt ! 
Solare,  dulcis  Spiritus  I 

**  En !  judicium  declaratur : 
£n !  patet  quod  celabatur : 
En  I  vox  iras  deprecatnr — 
Solare,  dulcis  Spiritus  \** 


BY  THE   WATERS   OF  BABYLON. 

^  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  dowa 

and  wept. 
When  we  remembered  thee,  O  Sion. 
As  for  our  harps  we  hanged  them  up 
Upon  the  trees  that  are  therein. 
For  they  that  led  us  away  captive 
Required  of  us  then  a  song 
And  melody  in  our  heaviness ; 
Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Sion. 
How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a 

strai^e  land  7 
If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 


If  I  do  not  remember  thee, 

Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 

mouth ; 
Yea,  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  in  my 

mirth. 
Remember  the  children  of  £dom,  O  Lord, 
In  the  day  of  Jerusalem ;  how  they  said, 
Down  with  it,  down  with  it,  even  to  the 

ground. 
O    daughter   of  Babylon,   wasted  with 

misery, 
Yea,  happy  shall  he  be  that  rewardeth 

thee 
As  thou  hast  served  us. 
Blessed  shall  he  be  that  taketh  thy  chU- 

dren 
And  throweth  them  against  the  stones." 
PSALM  cxxxvii. 


PROPTER   AMNES  BABYLOKlfl. 

<<  Propter  amnes  Babylonis 
Sedebamus  lacrymantes, 

TempU  sancti  et  Sionis 
Tnste  fatum  complorantes'; 

'<  Et  ad  salices  propinquas, 
Conspergentes  ora  fletu, 

Fractas  figebamus  lyras, 
Plurimo  cum  ejulatu : 

<<  Namque  amabilem  concentum 

Exquirebant  vexatores, 
Jubilemus  ut  recentum 

Inter  dadium  dolores ; 

'<Et  damabant,  'Delectentur 
Hostes  versibus  divinis !' 

Quomodo  Dei  cantentur 
Carmina  in  peregrinis  ? 

**  Dextra  moveri  negato. 

Si  Sionis  obUviscar  ; 
Lingua  hsreat  palato, 

Temi^  si  non  reminiscar. 

**  Pende  exultationem, 
Deus,  Arabum  et  minas 

Quas  fuderunt,  ut  Sionem 
Convertebant  in  ruinas. 

<<  Ut  fremebant,  <  Devastate 

Solymornm  omamenta, 
Et  cum  solo  adsequate 

Urbis  alta  fundamenta.' 

**  Felix  erit,  Babylonis 

Nata,  curis  jam  vexata. 
In  te  die  ultionis 

Qui  rependet  nostra  fata. 

<'  Felix  erit,  qui  infantes 
Cum  parentibtts  excidet, 

Et  ad  lapides  extantes 

Vitam  fragijei^jl^dc^g'^^gle 
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On  the  whole  we  can  mention  no 
department  of  the  "Arundines"  where 
the  labor  of  the  editor  has  been  ex- 
pended in  vain,  and  we  regard  the 
whole  work  as  honorable  to  English 
scholarship,  as  it  is  a  luxurious  monu- 
ment of  the  press. 

Perhans  the  present  may  afford  us  a 
seasonable  occasion  to  say  of  our  own 
country,  what  may  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  truth  and  justice,  than  flat- 
tering to  the  national  ear.  We  never 
look  over  a  publication  of  the  kind 
just  mentioned  without  questioning 
when,  if  ever,  we  shall  be  blessed  with 
those  excellent  systems  which  shall  be 

{)roductiYe  of  like  fruits;  when  the 
earned  professor  shall  not  be  the  last 
source  of  appeal  to  the  ignorant  many, 
but  the  charmed  circle  being  widened 
which  cannot  admit  within  it  the  igno- 
rant or  profane,  the  good  scholar  may 
be  found  in  every  walk  of  life,  while  a 
tone  of  feeling  and  exalted  aim  is  given 
to  all  educated  ranks,  which  shall  be 
itself  the  best  vindication  of  letters. 
That  the  standard  of  classical  educa- 
tion is  lamentably  low  in  this  country, 
is  a  truth  which  will  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned, notwithstanding  intelligence  on 
common  topics  is  universal,  under  the 
fostering  influence  of  our  institutions 
and  laws.  Science,  in  its  application 
to  the  useful  arts,  is  pursued  with 
unfailing  energy,  perhaps  to  a  hasty 
development  of  our  resources,  but  for 
the  rest,  cui  bono?  Let  us  not  be 
understood  as  chiming  in  with  the 
remarks  of  certain  insolent  querists,  or 
as  depreciating  American  scholarship, 
when  we  know  for  a  certainty,  that 
there  are  individuals  among  us  whose 
own  love  of  letters  would  carry  with  it 
a  suflicient  reward  and  inducement; 
that  their  laborious  works  in  classical 
criticism  and  research  are  reprinted^ 
and  circulated  with  every  mark 
of  approbation  as  school-books  in 
England ;  that  there  is  scarce  a 
department  of  science,  learning,  or 
literature,  in  which  one  or  more  are 
not  found  distinguished;  and  that  in 
nearly  all  of  our  many  colleges  there 
are  men  whose  attainments  are  of  the 
highest  respectability,  although,  as 
things  are  now  managed,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  perfect  the  education 
of  scholars,  partially  trained,  and  under 
modes  as  different  from  one  another  as 
the  States  and  Territories  whence  they 
come.    So  far  we  shall  deny  the  impu- 


tation of  knowing  "  little  Latin  and  leas 
Greek,"  and  shaU  protest  against  relin- 
quishing any  of  the  respect  or  merit 
which  is  justly  due.  Some  years  ago 
a  stranger,  delighting  in  the  euphoni- 
ous name  of  Fidler,  published  a  super- 
ficial and  trashy  book,  purporting;  to  be 
his  "  Observations"  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  wherein  he  slates 
that  there  are  not  only  no  scholars  in 
the  land,  but  if  all  the  books  in  the 
land  should  be  collected  together,  there 
are  not  the  materials  out  of  which  a 
scholar  could  be  made.  This  man 
came  hither  to  seek  his  own  ends, 
which,  it  seems,  had  never  been 
enough  promoted  at  home,  although, 
as  he  modestly  observes,  "  I  was  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  ordinary  acquire- 
ments." How  profound  his  acquire- 
ments really  were,  would  be  evident  to 
the  most  casual  reader  from  the  very 
wretched  composition  of  his  book. 
His  darling  project  appeared  to  be, 
after  gaining  some  preferment,  to  effect 
the  publication  of  what  is  alluded  to 
on  almost  every  page  of  his  volume  as 
"  MY  sANscBrr  WORK."  In  the  way  of 
this  there  were,  according  to  his 
account,  several  small  obstacles:  firstly, 
the  necessary  type ;  secondly,  a  pub- 
lisher willing  to  bestow  on  him  the 
princely  reward  of  his  pains;  and 
lastly,  a  learned  body  of  men  fit  to 
appreciate  his  learning.  Pity  that  he 
should  have  brought  his  oriental  mer- 
chandize to  so  bad  a  market  after  bear- 
ing it  on  his  asinine  back  so  long !  In 
Boston,  which  he  states  to  be  the  hot- 
bed of  American  letters,  he  represents 
himself  as  magisterially  examining  the 
Professors  in  Sanscrit,  and  the  result 
was,  that  not  one  could  say  boo  to  this 
goose  of  a  pedant,  so  that  he  soon 
found  out  that  he  had  "  little  to  fear," 
and  he  despaired  to  find  any  able  to 
cope  with  him.  Perhaps  if^  he  had 
continued  the  search,  he  had  succeeded 
better.  We  could  point  him,  without 
having  to  seek  lon^,  to  men  modest, 
retiring,  well  appreciated  in  their  own 
seats  of  learning,  who  could  come  even 
to  an  alternate  contention  in  Sanscrit, 
with  this  very  impudent  and  conceited 
pedagogue.  The  truth  is,  without 
going  back  into  our  history,  we  can 
record  at  present  some  of  the  noblest 
examples  of  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit 
of  classical  learning  to  be  found  in  any 
country. 
We  remember  to  have  read  some 
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years  ago  a  life  of  Washington, 
written  in  very  good  Latin,  by  a  back- 
woodsman, under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  want  and  discouragement. 
The  editor  states,  that  while  residing 
in  the  far  West,  being  desirous  of  pur- 
suing classical  studies,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  author,  Mr. 
Francis  Glass,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  presiding  genius  of  a  district  school. 
The  account  which  he  gives  of  his 
introduction  to  him,  is  interesting,  and 
worthy  to  be  transcribed : 

^^  I  found  him  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
country^  in  a  good  neighborhood  of  thriHy 
farmers  who  had  employed  him  to  in- 
stmct  their  children^  who  in  general 
were  then  acquiring  the  simplest  rudi- 
ments of  an  English  education.  The 
school-house  now  rises  fresh  on  my 
memory.  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  stream,  in  a  thick  grove  of  native 
oaks,  resembling  more  a  den  for  druidical 
rites  than  a  temple  of  learning.  The 
building  was  a  low  log-cabin,  with  a 
dap-board  roof,  but  indifferently  tight. 
All  the  light  of  heaven  found  in  this 
cabin  came  through  apertures  made  on 
each  side  in  the  logs,  and  these  were 
covered  with  oiled  paper  to  keep  out  the 
cold  air,  while  they  admitted  the  dim  rays. 
The  seats  or  benches  were  of  hewn  tim- 
bers, resting  on  upright  posts  placed  in 
the  ground  to  keep  them  from  being 
overturned  by  the  mischievous  urchins 
who  sat  on  them.  In  the  centre  was  a ' 
large  stove,  between  which  and  the  back 
part  of  the  building  stood  a  small  desk, 
without  lock  or  key,  made  of  rough  plank, 
over  which  a  plane  had  never  passed; 
and  behind  this  desk  sat  Professor  Glass 
when  I  entered  his  schooL 

'^  The  moment  he  learned  that  my 
intention  was  to  pursue  the  study  of  the 
languages  with  him,  his  whole  soul  ap- 
peared to  beam  from  his  countenance. 
He  commenced  in  a  strain  which  in 
another  would  have  seemed  pedantic, 
Imt  which  in  fact  was  far  from  being  so 
in  him.  The  following  imperfect  sketch, 
flrawn  entirely  from  memory,  may  serve 
to  give  some  idea  of  his  peculiar  man- 
ner:— 'Welcome  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Muses,  my  young  friend,  salve !  XaTot  I 
The  temple  of  the  Delphiaa  God  was  origi- 
nally a  laurel  hut,  and  the  Muses  deign 
to  dwell,  accordingly,  even  in  my  rustic 
abode.  "  Non  humilem  domumfasiidiuntf 
umbrosamve  ripam,*'  Here,  too,  the 
winds  bold  converse,  "  Eurus,  and  Cau- 
ms,  and  Argestes  loud,*'  and  the  god 
desses  of  the  Castalian  fountain,  the 
daughters  of  the  golden-haired  Mnemo- 


syne, are  sometimes  silent  with  the  lyre, 
«  cithara  tacenies/'  that  they  may  catch 
the  sweet  murmurs  of  the  harp  of  ^olus. 
Here  too,  I,  the  priest  of  the  Muses, 
Musarum  sacerdos,  sing  to  the  young  of 
either  sex,  strains  before  unheard,  Virgi- 
nibus  prurisque  canto.  Plutus,  indeed, 
that  blind  old  deity,  is  far  away  j  and  far 
away  let  him  be,  for  well  has  the  prince  of 
comic  poets  styled  him  a  "  filthy,  crooked, 
miserable,  wrinkled,  bald,  and  toothless 

creature,    pvnZvra      KV^dv,    uO)<iov,    pvadp^ 

fiaS'Zvra,  vuSov.*' '  Such  was  my  first  inter- 
view. It  was  a  display  perfectly  natural, 
and  without  the  least  apparent  effort  on 

his  part Glass  knew  nothing 

of  the  world  more  than  a  child.  He  was 
delicately  formed  in  mind  and  body,  and 
shrunk  from  all  coarseness,  as  a  sensitive 
plant  from  the  rude  touch.  A  cold  or 
unfeeling  word  seemed  to  palsy  every 
current  of  his  soul,  and  every  power  of 
his  mind ;  but  when  addressed  in  gentle, 
confiding  tones,  he  was  easy,  communi- 
cative, full  of  light  and  life.  At  such 
hours,  he  poured  out  a  stream  of  classical 
knowledge,  as  clear,  sparkling,  and  co- 
pious as  ever  flowed  from  the  fountains 
of  inspiration  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Muses.  ...  I  had  been  with  him 
about  three  months,  when  he  communi- 
cated to  me  his  long  cherished  intention 
of  writing  the  life  of  Washington  in  Latin, 
for  the  use  of  schools.  He,  after  this 
time,  often  adverted  to  the  subject,  with 
an  earnestness  I  shall  never  forget.  By 
parcels  I  got  something  of  his  history. 
He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia.  While 
acting  as  an  instructor  in  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  contracted  an  unfortu- 
nate marriage,  in  a  state,  as  he  said,  of 
partial  insanity;  no  wonder  he  thought 
so,  when  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
evils  which  his  Imprudence  had  brought 
upon  him.  He  did  all  he  could  for  his 
wife  and  rapidly  increasing  family,  but 
his  efforts  procured  for  them  but  a  scanty 
subsistence. 

<<With  all  ambition  prostrated,  and 
with  a  deadly  sickness  at  the  heart,  he 
somewhere  in  the  year  1817  or  '18  left 
Pennsylvania  for  the  West,  and  settled  in 
Miami  county.  From  that  time  to  the 
period  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  he 
had  pursued  the  business  of  school-keep- 
ing, subject  to  the  whims  of  children  and 
the  caprices  of  their  parents,  enough 
alone  to  disturb  the  greatest  philosopher. 
Every  new  change  of  school  district  gave 
Glass  some  new  cause  of  suffering,  which 
had  an  effect  on  his  health  and  temper. 
During  all  the  time  he  had  been  in  the 
Western  Country  he  made  little  or  no 
progress  in  his  contemplated  work.  la 
the  drudgery  of  a  daily  school  he  could 
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not  think  of  sitting  down  to  such  a  labor. 
He  would  oflen  discover  the  deepest  sen- 
sibility when  any  allusion  was  made  to 
the  deeds  or  fame  of  Washington,  and 
his  own  contemplations  on  the  wishes 
of  his  heart  seemed  to  break  down  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind,  and  unfit  him 
for  the  common  duties  of  life.  Erery 
day  his  misfortunes  were  making  inroads 
upon  his  slender  form,  and  hurrying  him 
to  the  grave.  He  viewed  his  situation 
without  dismay,  only  fearing  that  he 
should  die  before  he  had -written  the  Life 
of  Washington.  The  winter  had  now 
drawn  nearly  to  a  close;  still  nothing 
had  been  definitely  arranged  in  reference 
to  the  subject.    He  renewed  it  again  and 

again From  the  moment  he 

learned  my  determination  to  meet  his 
requirements  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
work,  his  gloom  and  low  spirits  forsook 
him,  and  he  appeared  like  a  new  being. 

'<  I  now  visited  his  house  for  the  first 
time.  I  shall  not  attempt  a  description, 
nor  do  I  exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  his 
worldly  goods  and  chattels  of  all  descrip- 
tions could  not  have  been  sold  for  the  sum 
of  thirty  dollars.  Clothing  for  himself 
and  family  was  now  ordered,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  term,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  removal  of  himself  and  family  to 
Dayton,  on  the  Miami,  sixty  miles  from 
Cincinnati,  where  he  immediately  set 
about  his  work ;  and  ere  the  close  of  the 
following  winter  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted. At  this  period  I  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  received  from  him  the  manu- 
script. His  request  was  most  earnest 
that  the  result  of  his  labors  might  be 
published.  I  promised  him  it  should,  and 
have  never  seen  him  since ;  and  though 
years  have  rolled  around,  I  have  never, 
until  the  present  moment,  had  leisure  to 
attend  to  its  publication  or  to  redeem  the 
promise  I  had  made  to  its  author." 

We  think  that  the  heart  of  the 
editor  who  writes  thus  must  visit  hitn 
with  some  reproaches,  for  when  he 
had  tardily  fulfilled  his  word  to  the 
poor  scholar,  it  was  but  raising  a 
moDumeDt  to  the  dead.  We  have  in 
our  mind  several  examples  equally 
sad,  and  could  record  some  hard- won, 
noble  triumphs  in  the  same  field ;  but 
individual  cases  of  good  scholarship 
and  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  learning 
stand  only  in  stronger  relief  amid  the 
general  deficiency.  We  have  many 
colleges,  but  they  fail  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  ripe  scholars.    It  would 
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be  better  if  all  their  resources  should 
be    concentred  on   a  few    renowned 
seats  of  learning,  which  are  all  the 
country  requires.    Honors  and  degrees 
would  then  cease  to  be  *'  as  plenty  as 
blackberries,"  instead  of  being  given 
at  the  mere  asking  to  men  notoriously 
unworthy  of  them.    Even  those  who 
are  trained  for  the  learned  professions 
are  urged  on  by  a  precipitate  haste 
very  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the 
people,  but  incompatible  with  a  finished 
education.    A  year    or    two   at    the 
grammar-school  prepares  them  for  the 
college,   from    which   they   are   dis- 
charged, in  three  or  four  years  at  the 
most,  with  its  highest  honors,  although 
many  are  unable  to  read  their  own 
diplomas.    Whatever  courses  of  study 
yet  remain,  are  disposed  of  in  the  same 
summary  way.    How  can  it  be  wonder- 
ed at,  then,  that  when  the  foundations 
are  so  slightly  laid,  a  structure  should 
fail  to  be  raised  which  is  either  durable 
or  imposing  ?  Our  primary  schools  are 
numerous,  each  professing  to  have  its 
own  system,  but  we  have  no  uniform- 
ity, no  one  standard,  no  aim  in  our 
education.    A  system  of  drilling,  such 
as  prevails  at  Harrow,  in  England,  is 
not  practised  in  this  country.    How 
many  of  our  graduated  youths  could 
compose  Latin    verses    such   as   are 
found  in  the  "Arundines?"    On  the 
score  of  quantity  of  words,  weima^ne 
that  work   will  bear  a  pretty  ngid 
scrutiny.    Yet  this  particular,  to  trans- 
gress in  which  is  considered  a  grievous 
sin  among  English  scholars,  is  almost 
wholly  disregarded  among  us.     There 
are  scarcely  any  scholars  at  our  univer- 
sities, who,  as  regards  quantityy  could 
read  a  siogle  passage  in  an  ancient 
author  without  outrage  to  the  most 
unscrupulous  ears.*    We  believe  that 
we  are  stating  nothing  more  than  the 
truth  on  this  subject.    We  know  it  from 
personal  observation,  and  regret  that 
It  is  so,  only  hoping  that  the  time  may 
not  be  far  distant  when  candor  may  be 
enabled    to    render  a  better  verdict. 
There  are  too  few   among  us  who 
pursue  learning  for  its  own  sake.    But 
perhaps  the  cause  for  this  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  peculiar  stage  of  ad- 
vancement to  which  we  are  arrived. 
The  nation,  as  such,  is  poor,  and  the 
whole  energy  of  the  people  is  natUf 


•  Columbia  College,  in  New  York,  forms,  as  we  believe,  a  solitary  exception  to 
the  above  remarks.  .    .  x.  ^o  i r^ 
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rally  bent  on  the  development  of  the 
great  resources  of  the  country,  and, 
true  to  their  English  origin,  on  the 
promotion  of  indiyidual  weal.  Arts 
and  the  refinement  of  letters  are  second- 
ary, and  riches  and  all  luxury  but  the 
representatives  of  so  much  mortal  toil. 
Wealth  is  accumulated  first,  and  then, 
overflowing,  it  summons  to  its  aid  the 
resources  of  genius,  and  delights  in 
the  treasures  of  art  But  until  it 
waves  its  magical  wand,  the  Muses 
are  found  in  a  sacred  privacy.  Men 
live  in  their  unadorned  dwelling 
There  are  few  among  them  to  give 
the  language  of  Fancy  utterance,  to 
embody  in  enduring  forms  the  delicate 
creations  of  an  old  mythology,  whose 
essence  was  a  passion  for  the  Beau- 
tiful, the  veiy  religion  of  the  Greeks. 
Where  shall  we  look  for  the  three 
forms  of  Art,  which  are,  in  fact,  one, 
and  may  be  comprised  under  the  name 
of  Poet?  For  the  marble  and  the 
canvass  are  creative,  and  eloquent  as 
"thoughts  that  breathe,"  or  "words 
that  burn."  But  as  yet  few  worship 
art  There  is  no  Claude  to  diffuse  his 
delicious  tints  over  the  canvass,  no 
artist  to  sculpture  the  lovely  Venus 
from  the  stone,  no  genius  to  upheave 
the  dome  which  makes  infinity  com- 

frehensible,  no  Angelo  to  hang  the 
antheon  in  air.  A  few  ages  pass 
away,  and  sordid  gain  has  amassed  its 
treasures,   where,    sinking    into    its 


despised  grave,  it  leaves  the  legacy  of 
tears  and  toil  to  others.  But  a  new 
race  has  arisen,  not  bom  to  labor. 
Witness  then  the  transfusion  of  the 
gold.  Wealth  speaks  the  word,  and 
whatever  we  choose  to  imagine  is 
accomplished.  Nature  and  Art  submit 
to  the  allegiance  of  taste.  The  very 
fields  are  regulated  in  their  wild  luxu- 
riance, and  the  landscape  is  neat  with 
culture.  Painting,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, embellish  the  splendid  cities. 
Music  breathes  voluptuously.  The 
Theatre  reflects  the  manners  of  the 
age,  which  a  higher  education  polishes. 
The  lofty  mansion  bespeaks  pride. 
Lines  of  ancestors  are  on  the  walls. 
It  may  be  a  very  museum,  where  Art 
has  collected  her  most  precious  gems ; 
every  nook  contains  some  triumph, 
and  every  niche  a  masterpiece.  The 
humane  letters  indeed  may  flourish 
under  every  discouragement.  Penury 
and  cold  neglect  cannot  make  the 
genius  dim  which  struggles  to  shine. 
But  every  congenial  element  roust  be 
brought  to  bear  to  raise  up  a  body  of 
learned  men,  and  to  make  the  seats  of 
learning  rival  those  of  old  renown.  In 
the  meantime  let  us  as  far  as  possible 
correct  what  is  deficient,  and  plant 
the  seeds  at  least  of  good  systems, 
in  hopes  that  time  shall  develope  their 
fruits,  and  that  the  treasures  which 
are  now  attainable  by  a  few,  may  be 
diffused  among  the  many. 


TEARS  AND  DIAMONDS. 

Thb  maiden  bent  her  o'er  the  stream 
That  ran  beside  the  soft  green  sward  ; 

Sure,  hers  must  be  a  happy  dream. 
For  she  has  met  with  love's  reward; 

The  roses  on  her  brow  that  lie 

Were  twined  to  crown  his  victory. 

But  her  evil  star  is  keeping 
Vigil  for  her  ruin's  sake. 


With  the  willows  she  is  weeping, 
uld  bn 


Weeping,  as  her  heart  woul< 
Much  is  hers,  and  yet,  I  ween, 
Would  the  maiden  be  a  queen. 


>reak; 
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Weeping  in  the  brimming  lake, 

Sighing  on  the  yoidless  air, 
Such  is  all  we  do  or  make 

In  our  hope  or  our  despair ; 
Slight  the  traces  that  we  leave 
If  we  joy,  or  if  we  grieve. 

But  a  change  comes  o'er  her  now. 

For  the  tears  that  leave  her  eyes 
Gather,  shining,  round  her  brow. 

There  compelled  to  crystallize. 
While,  attired  by  unseen  hands, 
She  a  royal  virgin  stands. 

Glittering  myriads  seem  to  press 

Where  but  now  was  solitude. 
Bear  her,  in  her  loveliness. 

To  a  palace  in  the  wood ; 
Gayest  crowds  around  her  sport. 
She  their  queen,  and  they  her  court 

Now  her  form  has  pressed  the  throne. 

Now  her  high  behest  is  heard. 
Peers  and  ladies,  silent  grown. 

Strive  to  catch  her  slightest  word ; 
And,  above  each  other  gem. 
Shines  that  tear-wove  diadem. 

She  is  in  the  council  hall. 

To  decide  a  nation's  fate — 
She  has  deigned  to  grace  the  ball 

With  her  beauty  and  her  state ; 
Perfumed  every  breath  around. 
Hushed  to  music  every  sound. 

She  has  gone  forth  to  the  chase, 

And  she  hunts  right  royally ; 
See  her  milkwhite  charger's  nace, 

Who  can  curb  his  rage  as  sne  ? 
On  the  throne,  or  on  the  green. 
Moves  she  every  inch  a  queen. 

Hark !  the  hounds,  and  hear !  the  horn — 

Yes,  they  hold  the  stag  at  bay ; 
But  from  out  the  wood  is  borne 

One  a  shot  hath  chanced  to  slay ; 
At  her  palfrey's  feet  is  laid 
A  youthful  form  in  bloody  plaid. 

How  she  flin^  her  from  her  horse ! 

How  she  hes  upon  the  ground. 
Hanging  o'er  that  gentle  corse. 

Staunching  with  her  hands  the  wound ! 
Oh !  it  is  not  royal  blood. 
But  her  life  is  in  that  flood. 

What  a  change  eomes  o'er  her  now  ! 

Her  lips  have  no  command  to  speak ; 
The  mystic  jewels  leave  her  brow. 

And  melt  once  more  upon  her  cheek ; 
The  broken-hearted  girl  is  seen. 
But  where  has  flown  the  haughty^  c^u^n^Q^gl^ 
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Court  and  courtiers  fade  away. 
For  she  neither  sees  nor  hears ; 

Her  world  is  now  that  lifeless  clay. 
Her  only  treasures  are  her  tears ; 

Velvet  couch  and  gilded  room  ? 

She  will  share  her  lover's  tomh. 

Thus  the  blight  upon  her  came 
For  whom  brightest  hopes  had  blashed ; 

What  the  glories  of  a  name, 
Throne,  or  court  ?  her  heart  was  crushed. 

The  star  fell  from  her  lofty  sphere, 

A  withered  flower  upon  Lore's  bier. 
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Mr.  Editor: — In  the  search  after 
Truth,  in  the  general  struggle  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  human  know- 
ledge, the  effective  agents  are  divided, 
doubtless  providentially,  into  two  dis- 
tinct and  dissimilar,  but  eventually 
codperating  parties.  One  set  of  men 
are  essentially  innovators,  another 
essentially  conservatives.  One  set  are 
for  proving  all  things,  another  onlv 
for  noldiofif  fast  that  which  is  gooa. 
One  party  bring  in  the  harvest,  by  the 
other  it  is  winnowed  and  the  chaff  is 
driven  off  and  rejected.  One  party  are 
eager  but  undiscriminating  caterers; 
they  bring  into  the  family  mess,  all 
sorts  of  suitable  and  unsuitable  mate- 
rial, fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  wood,  hay  and 
stubble,  tough  sea-weed  and  fungus, 
and  ocean  foam  and  unsubstantial  bub- 
bles. The  others  arrange  and  assort 
all  this>  prepare  the  ffood  for  use,  and 
unrelentingly  kick  tne  rubbish  out  of 
doors. 

This  latter  task,  though  by  no  means 
the  least  necessary,  is  decidedly  the 
least  popular  of  the  twa  For  there 
is  something  in  positive  assertion, 
which  interests  the  feelings  of  men  in 
favor  of  the  assertor;  there  is  an  im- 
petuosity, a  life,  a  movement  about  it, 
which  is  naturally  more  agreeable  to 
us  all  than  resistance  and  doubt,  whose 
slow  analytic  processes  seem  to  have 
DO  object  but  to  deprive  our  excited 


"  ausque  IpM  mUerrtma  rldl/  * 

curiosity  of  its  food.  There  is  a  me- 
dium between  too  much  of  this  feel- 
ing, and  too  much  of  its  opposite;  the 
truest  friend  of  knowledge  is  he  who 
is  willing  to  believe,  but  who  desires 
also  to  establish  his  belief  by  a  sifting 
of  facts  and  investigation  of  evidence. 
Allow  me  a  few  pages  for  an  essay  in 
this  vein,  as  nearly  as  I  can  hit  it, 
which  I  am  led  to  offer,  from  a  strong 
feeling  of  dissent  from  the  g^ener^ 
tone  of  the  Article  in  your  last  on 
Neurology. 

The  world  has  been  strangely  pes- 
tered of  late,  with  imaginary  new 
sciences  and  great  discoveries;  and 
with  the  reputations  of  imaginary  great 
men  their  authors,  fo^  built,  on  fog 
foundations.  None  of  the  men  who 
have  gained  notoriety  in  this  way,  have 
shown  themselves  capable  of  doing  it  in 
any  other;  none  of  them  have  been  re- 
markable at  all  for  anything,  but  each 
for  his  one  contrivance.  Lavater, 
Mesmer,  Gall,  Spurzheim,  Combe,  et 
hoc  genus  omnet  what  were  they  when 
dismounted  from  their  particular 
broomsticks? 

*^  Ambubaiamm  collegia,  phannaeopols^ 
Mendici,  mimiy  balatrones." 

Men  of  lively  imaginations,  and  that 
is  alL  None  of  them  have  left,  or 
given,  any  proofs  of  great  learning  or 
genius;  non^^ijf J^^^g^^ne  any- 
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thing  that  the  world  has  heard  of»  bat 
the  following  oat  of  their  own  day- 
dreams with  ingenious  talk  and  char- 
latan experiments.  All  of  them  have 
done  an  injury  to  the  inquiring  world, 
by  giving  such  specious  names  to  airy 
nothing,  as  to  induce  the  unwary  often 
to  waste  their  time  in  studying  it ;  and 
all  of  them  by  the  acquisition  of  repu- 
tation, or  at  least  of  notoriety,  at  little 
cost  of  study,  have  set  a  bad  example 
to  the  rising  generation,  and  suggested 
to  many  aspiring  minds,  that  the  forg- 
ing of  counterfeit  sciences  may  be  an 
easier  path  to  distinction,  than  the 
mastering  and  advancing  the  true. 

But  it  is  not  only  true,  that  these 
apostles  of  quackery  have  none  of 
them  taught  us  anything  else;  it  is 
true,  too,  that  among  those  who  have 
added  something  to  our  knowledge, 
they  have  made  no  converts ;  at  least 
they  have  gained  no  advocates.  What 
thought  Franklin?  What  thought 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy?  What  thinks 
Arago  ?  of  any  of  these  inventions? 
When  Daguerre  had  made  a  great  dis- 
covery, Ara^o  announced  it  to  the 
Institute,  and  the  men  of  the  hig^hest 
distinction  in  France  contended  for 
the  honor  of  being  present  at  the  early 
experiments,  and  tor  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  earliest  proofs.  It  was  a 
thing  that  could  be  proved;  and  a 
thing   which  being  proved  once,  re- 

Suires  no  farther  argument ;  it  could 
len  be  laid  down  as  a  truth,  and  made 
a  stepping-stone  to  further  discoveries. 
It  was  TRUE,  and  not  false  ;  it  was  the 
result  of  years  of  study— 

"Of  length  of  watching,  strength  of  toil 
and  skill, 
In  knowledge  of  the  fathers.'' 

It  was  not  the  cobweb  construction  of 
a  day-dream,  spun  out  by  some  fool 
into  apparent  symmetry,  and  plausi- 
bly attached  here  and  there,  and  made 
to  correspond  to  some  points  in  external 
nature;  not  because  the  man  who  did 
it,  had  anv  mission  to  enlighten  or  in- 
struct us,  out  solely  because  he  had  the 
time  upon  his  hands,  being  really  fit 
for  notning  better. 

Would  Alibert  and  Majendie  have  let 
phrenology  lie  idle  in  all  their  vast  and 
curious  investigations,  if  it  had  been 
an  instrument  fit  for  use?  Would 
they  have  neglected  Animal  Magne- 
tism ?  theyy  or  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  or  to 


say  it  in  one  word,  the  whole  medical 
world  ?    Who  hears  of  these  thin^  in 
Bedlam,  or  the  hospitals  ?  or  any wn ere 
where  practical  use  mi^ht  be  made  of 
them,  if  they  were  real ;  or  anywhere 
at  all,  but  in  books  and  lectures,  or  now 
and  then    in   a    newspaper;   where 
some  one  case,  said  to  he  authentic, 
but  by   no  means   authenticated,    ia 
vamped  up  for  the  day  instead  of  a 
dreadful  accident.     Science  spreads; 
its  usefulness  when  once  proved  be- 
comes general ;  but  quackery  remains 
in  the  hands  of  its  professors.     They 
prove  it  over  and  over ;  every  day  the 
proofs  evanesce,  and  must  be  reinforced 
m  fresh  lectures,  and  paid  for  with 
additional  half-dollars.     But  how  do 
the  men  treat  this,  who  really  have  a 
mission  and  a  destiny  ?    They  who 
have  driven  ignorance  and   darkness 
some  steps  backward,  and  have  added 
some  territory     Permanently    to    the 
realm  of  knowleage  and  light.    They 
think  of  it,  as  the  commander   of  a 
steam-frigate  may  be  supposed  to  think 
of    the    automaton   chess-plaver ;    a 
clever  plaything,   doubtless;   but   he 
does  not  wish  to  apply  the  principle,  to 
make  himself  a  helmsman  or  engineer. 
The  great  men  I  have  named  above, 
and  others  I  might  name,  Malthus, 
Senior,    Babbage,  Faraday,    Geofiroy 
de  St.  Hilaire,  and  all  this  class,  stand 
apart  like  Caesar  and  Napoleon,  com- 
pared with  whom  the  others  are  at 
best  but  as  Eean,  Macready,  and  Ga- 
briel Ravel.       Observe,  however,  in 
this   comparison,  that    the    actor  in- 
structs and  amuses,  and  may  improve 
and  refine  us ;  but  the  herald  of  a  false 
theory  makes  an  onslaught  on  the  lim- 
its wnich  keep  falsehood  back  from  the 
fields  of  truth,  and  on  the  wholesome 
rational  spirit  which  distin^ishes  be- 
tween possible  and  impossible : 

"  Quid  possit  oriri, 
Quid  neqneat,  finita  potestas  deniqae  cai- 

qne 
Qnanam  sit  ratione  atqoe  alte  terminus 

hserens." 

For  in  fact  and  in  truth  there  is,  and 
must  be,  such  a  thing  as  impossilulity. 
There  is  a  feeling  or  a  principle,  the 
growth  of  all  our  past  experience, 
which  enables  us  sometimes  to  say, 
when  we  hear  a  lie,  that  that  thing 
cannot  be,  and  without  examining 
evidence  or  dgw^^Orpefgj^at  the 
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thing  is  on  its  face  impossible.  Such, 
ibf  example,  is  the  clairFoyance  notioD, 
with  all  Its  pretensions  so  many  times 
killed  and  brought  to  life  a^ia.  The 
thiog  is  morally,  physically,  and 
rationally  impossible  and  ridiculous. 
Not  but  that  we  would  believe  it  on 
proof  proportionate  to  the  a  prion  dis- 
Delief :  as,  for  instance,  if  a  somnam- 
bulist would  give  us  the  English  news, 
and  anticipate  the  steamers,  or  even 
read  us  the  Philadelphia  papers,  or 
bring  us  from  a  distance  any  public 
and  notorious  news,  he  might  thus 
raise  up  snch  clouds  of  witnesses  as 
to  overcome  all  our  preconceived  no- 
tions of  possibility,  and  make  us  admit 
new  ones  instead  of  them.  But  the 
occasion  calls  for  this  kind  of  public 
proof,  it  calls  for  an  appeal  to  general 
experience,  general  in  some  large 
proportion  to  that  experience  which  is 
to  be  confuted.  Such  proof  could  be 
easily,  and  would  be  readily  given,  if 
the  thing  were  true;  it  is  not  given; 
therefore  the  thing  is  false.  And  in  an 
argument  which  calls  for  proof  of  this 
sort,  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  attend 
at  ail  to  anything  inferior;  to  details 
about  how  such  a  one's  house  was 
described  to  him  five  hundred  miles 
off  by  a  person  who  never  saw  it,  and 
who  did  not  know  him;  how  the 
wrinkles  were  counted  at  that  distance 
in  the  face  of  his  aged  grandmother, 
and  the  pieces  of  broken  china  enume- 
rated which  stood  in  the  comer  cup- 
board. But  what  was  the  price  of 
cotton  that  day  in  that  same  distant 
city,  or  whether  it  rained  or  snowed 
or  shone,  or  anything  else  that  the 
public  can  take  cognizance  of,  depo- 
nent invariably  saith  not.  To  all  these 
histories  then,  we  answer,  that  one 
man  has  been  duped  in  one  way, 
another  in  another,  that  some  have 
deceived  themselves,  and  some  would 
deceive  us;  and  to  conclude,  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  hoax,  and  a  very 
childish  one.  The  seeing  through 
sealed  papers  and  into  pockets,  or  in 
the  dark,  is  an  imposture  still  more 
difficult  to  keep  up,  and  is  now  pretty 
generally  scouted  and  abandoned. 

Whoever  has  read  Townsend's  book 
on  Mesmerism,  may  see  in  that  the 
difference  between  a  true  science  and 
a  false  one.  The  book  has  no  progress 
sioo;  any  page  or  paragraph  might  be 
either  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end 
of  the  work.    The  same  sort  of  stories 


are  cootinually  repeated;  additional 
instances  heaped  on  instances ;  but  all 
on  the  same  authority,  and  adding 
therefore  nothing  to  the  proof,  as  their 
sameness  sheds  no  new  light  on  the 
theory.  Townsend  says  in  one  place, 
that  the  mesmerised  patient  has  no 
corporeal  sensations  but  those  of  the 
Mesmeriser ;  but,  in  other  parts  of  his 
book,  he  makes  them  hear  music,  and 
feel  hunger,  and  other  sensations 
entirely  independently.  So  that  he 
evidently  has  no  distinct  idea  himself 
how  he  means  to  represent  the  effect 
of  this  sleep,  which  is  the  main  sym(>- 
tom  and  very  embodiment  of  the  mjflu- 
ence  he  treats  of.  This  mesmeric 
sleep  very  many  persons  believe  in, 
and  no  doubt  it  appears  in  many  cases 
to  be  produced  in  the  way  described 
by  the  believers.  But  when  produced, 
whether  by  the  imagination  of  the 
patient,  or  by  the  magnetic  mummery, 
it  is  a  plain,  simple,  unapprehensive 
stupor.  This  one  circumstance  per- 
haps exists,  and  on  this  has  been  built 
a  superstructure  in  which  all  our  ideas 
of  truth,  possibility,  and  evidence,  have 
been  mocked  and  set  at  defiance. 

Mesmerism  lies  under  one  great 
disadvantage,  which  is,  that  in  prac- 
tice it  affords  no  amusement.  Nothing 
can  be  duller  than  trying  to  put  a 
person  to  sleep,  and  failing,  which  in 
general  is  the  most  that  can  be  made 
of  our  attempts  to  apply  this  science. 
In  this  respect,  Phrenology  is  infinitely 
preferable,  and  it  is  even  a  more  amus- 
mg  paradox  for  discussion,  because  its 
conclusions  have  a  certain  range  of 
degree  and  modification,  which,  when 
they  happen  to  be  too  abominably 
wrong,  always  admits  of  their  being 
explained  away.  Here  is  acquisitive- 
ness bulging  out  like  coach  lamps  on 
the  temples  of  the  most  liberal-minded 
man  in  the  world ;  but  then  there  is 
benevolence,  or  veneration,  or  some 
other  mighty  fine  quality  in  such  coun- 
teracting predominance;  oh,  that  ex- 
plains it  entirely.  And  then,  Phre- 
nology leads  to  discussions  of  character, 
and  ooservation  of  characteristic  traits, 
things  naturally  extremely  interesting 
and  amusing.  It  developes  anecdote, 
it  affords  good  scope  for  satire ;  and,  in 
short,  has  in  it  many  principles  of  fun, 
which  will  infallibly  make  it  immortal 
as  a  joke.  But  to  treat  of  it  seriouslv, 
to  suppose  that  the  brain,  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  jpi^V^^iy^^«<=^   "^to 
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organs  by  imperceptible  lines  and 
partitions,  that  these  organs,  which 
are  none  of  them  themselves  protu- 
berant, and  which  produce  no  protu- 
berances on  the  bone  with  which  they 
come  in  contact,  do  yet  produce  them 
on  the  exterior  skull;  all  this  is  too 
nonsensical  for  refutation.    Some  peo- 

Ele  make  money,  or  gain  notoriety 
y  asserting,  nobody  can  get  either 
by  contradicting  it ;  and  some  prose- 
lytes having  had  this  camel  crammed 
down  their  throats,  the  way  is  widen- 
ed for  more,  and  more  are  bred 
expressly  to  drive  down.  One  man 
polarises  the  organs,  that  is,  he  dis' 
covers  that  each  bump  or  protuberance 
on  the  head  has  its  opposite  pole, 
where  also  all  its  own  cnaractenstics 
are  developed.  These  organic  poles, 
by  some  strange  notion  of  sphericity, 
are  all  found  to  be  in  the  face,  and 
thus  they  constitute  a  new  system  of 
physiognomy.  Here  is  a  fiooa  of  new 
light  poured  out  upon  the  world  ;  here 
is  risen  up  a  new  and  ereat  name  in 
Israel,  a  profound  thinker,  deep  and 
patient  scnolar,  and  rival  of  Coper- 
nicus, John  Locke,  Franklin  and 
Pythagoras — admission  to  his  lectures, 
half-a-doUar.  Another  comes  forward 
with  a  galvanic  battery,  and  offers  to 
excite  your  combativeness,  or  discom- 
pose your  organ  of  order,  in  the  most 
convincing  manner,  having  usually 
provided  subjects  himself  if  his  audi- 
ences decline  to  furnish  any,  on  whom 
the  experiment  may  be  made.  Another 
will  excite  the  phrenological  organs 
during  the  magnetic  sleep,  and  make 
them  give  unequivocal  proofs  of  their 
own  existence  and  powers.  Here  is 
the  penultimate  effort  of  these  gropings 
after  truth,  the  night  growing  ever 
darker  till  the  day  begins.  Now  comes 
the  final  flourish : 

"  Cedite,  Romani  scriptores,  cedite,  Graii 
Nescio  quid  majos  nascitur  Iliade." 

Which  may  be  Englished  in  the  poet- 
ical prose  of  Melmoth  by  the  Madman's 
parable — "  Colonel  Harrison  is  come 
out  of  the  West,  riding  on  a  sky- 
colored  mule,  which  signifies  Instruc- 
tion." Indeed,  we  are  now  to  be 
instructed  with  a  vengeance  I 

Many  great  discoveries  which  have 
been  mane  in  this  world,  have  seemed 
to  be  bestowed  like  the  prize  at  a  race, 
where  the  winner  finds  that,  though 


he  was  first  to  reach  the  goal,  yet  seve- 
ral competitors  were  pressing  onward 
clo?e  behind  him,  and  just  ready  to 
touch  it.  Such  is  the  history  of  the 
intesn^al  calculus,  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  even  of  the  great  theory 
of  gravitation  itself.  Such,  also,  is  the 
condition  of  Neurology  with  respect  to 
the  great  men  above  enumerated;  for 
really  one  sees  that,  from  exciting  the 
brain  by  touching  the  outside  of  the 
head  of  a  sleeping  person,  to  doing  the 
same  to  a  waking  one,  was  but  a  step, 
and  not  a  long  one.  Still,  a  short  step 
may  sometimes  be  made  by  a  long- 
legged  man ;  and  such  it  appears,  hj 
the  article  on  Neurology  in  your  last,  is 
the  case  in  the  present  instance.  I  do 
not  call  this  in  question ;  Dr.  Buchanan 
may  be  all  that  he  is  there  represented 
to  be,  but  I  deny  entirely  that  he  is 
proved  to  be  so  by  this  discovery  of  the 
Neuraura,  or  by  anything  connected 
with  the  doctrines  as  whose  advocate 
he  is  here  chiefly  known.  And  allow 
me  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  having  a 
certain  misc^iving  that  you  will  print 
this  philippic  of  mine  reluctantly,  if  at 
all,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  the 
other  side  of  this  very  disputable  mat- 
ter has  a  right  to  be  heard,  after  the 
full  hearing  you  gave  the  assertors  in 
your  last.  The  other  side  should  be 
beard  in  a  full  and  unrestrained  out- 
pouring, not  limited  by  respect  of 
persons, — a  principle  which,  when 
extended  to  the  things  those  persons 
patronize,  is  subversive  of  all  freedom 
of  discussion.  It  would  please  me 
much  better  could  I  put  this  thing  in 
the  light  I  believe  to  be  its  true  one, 
without  displeasing  anybody,  but  my 
object  is  not  now  to  be  "  cautious  and 
friendly,"  but  to  be  just.  I  deal  abso- 
lutely with  what  is  before  the  public, 
and  I  speak  out  with  regard  to  that 
my  whole  meaning,  and  insinuate 
nothing  that  I  do  not  say.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, then,  is  the  gentleman  who  has 
made  this  notable  step,  not  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  yet  nevei^ 
theless  to  the  same  end.  He  it  is  who 
discovers  that  the  brain  can  be  excited 
by  touching  the  skull,  at  any  time  and 
in  any  manner  that  can  be  desired  or 
imagined.  Hope,  Fear,  Hunger,  Thirst, 
Childhood,  Old  Age,  Insanity,  Genius, 
Folly,  Physical  Strength  and  Weakness, 
Virtue  and  Vice,  and  good  and  evil  pas- 
sions;— he  has  them  all  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  and  plays  them  on  your  head  as 
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if  ita  bomps  were  piaQo  keys,  and  he 
the  tuner  of  the  instrument.  But,  in- 
asmuch as  everybody  knows  this  is 
not  so,  it  becomes  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  the  contradiction  of  universal  expe- 
rience ;  and  this  is  done  by  setting  up 
against  it  the  experience  of  a  class  of 
persons  denominated  "  impressible," 
who  are  said  to  exist  among  us  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  a  thousand.  That 
there  are  such  persons,  and  that  they 
have  such    experience,  is  a  position 


a  mature  human  being  may  be  made 
to  act  like  that  of  a  child.  Experience 
is  gone,  memory  is  gone,  and  all  that 
time  has  written  there,  and  the  cha- 
racteristics also  which  belong  to  the 
Ehysical  condition  of  a  child's  brain, 
gntness,  buoyancy,  and  versatility, 
are  all  restored !  I  am  not  an  anato- 
mist, but  I  know  that  the  brain  under- 
goes a  pogressive  change  from  infancy 
to  age  in  every  human  being.  It  grows 
less  in  volume  and  weight,  and  also 


which  rests,  so  far  as  the  New  York    eventually  specifically  lighter,  changing 
public  are  concerned,  chiefly  on  the  ^    ^^      i.     i..      .^ ,  ?__  ?_ 

assertions  of  three  or  four  individuals, 
of  whose  characters  that  public  knows 
nothing,— indeed,  in  most  instances,  it 
has  not  been  told  their  names.  These 
people  testify,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
article  I  am  answering,  both  by  parole 
and  by  pantomime,  that  when  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan touches  their  heads,  his  neu- 
raura  or  nervous  fluid  passes  into  and 
excites  their  cerebral  organs,  producii^ 
efiects  which,  if  in  fact  so  produced, 
are  very  marvellous.  But  as  none  of 
these  effects  are  such  as  might  not 
easily  be  counterfeited  or  imagined,  the 
disbelievers  of  neuraura,  so  long  as 
such  remain,  will  of  course  resort  to 
these  explanations  to  support  their  in- 
credulity. Fingers  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  heads  in  all  possible  ways 
since  the  creation  until  now,  and  the 
impressible  one  in  each  thousand  has 
always  failed  to  be  excited.  Three  or 
four  hundred  people  there  must  now 
be  in  this  great  city,  who  are  highly 
impressible,  and  many  thousands  of 
persons  have  been  set  to  make  ex- 
periments by  the  notoriety  of  this 
doctrine ;  but  we  hear  of  no  discoveries 
of  good  subjects  by  anybody  but  Dr. 
Buchanan. 

I  shall  animadvert  here  briefly  on 
one  experiment  performed  before  the 
investigating  sun-committee,  whose 
"cautious  but  candid"  Report  is  the 
subject  of  the  review  in  your  last.  It 
is  omitted,  and  I  think  judiciously,  by 
the  cautious  and  candid  reviewer,  but 
it  was  set  forth  in  the  original  Report, 


no  doubt  m  faculties  and  properties  in 
a  correspondent  degree;  and  are  we 
now  to  be  told  that,  with  a  touch  of  a 
finger,  all  this  efl*ect  can  be  undone  ? 
The  Spirits  in  Manfred  had  "no power 
upon  the  past,"  nor  Jove  in  Horace — 

"  Non  tamen  irritum 
Quodcuinqae  retro  est  effieiet,  neque 
Ditfinget  infeclamqae  reddet 
Qaod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit." 

But  here  comes  a  man  who  sets  Jupiter 
and  Nemesis  aside,  razes  out  oar 
"  written  troubles,"  expels  our  "  peril- 
ous stufi","  and  opens  anew  to  our 
ravished  eyes  the  regretted  vision  of 
childhood !  Can  human  credulity  go 
this  length  ?  Can  it  admit  a  system 
whose  witnesses  bear  witness  to  this  ? 
Why  then 

"Believers  of  incredible  creeds 
Whose  faith  inshrines  the  monsters  that 

it  breeds ; 
Who  bolder  even  than  Nimrod  seek  to 

rise 
By  nonsense  piled  on  nonsense  to  the 

skies, — 
You  have  your  miracles  j  aye,  sound  ones 

too- 
Seen,  heard,  attested ;  everything  but  true. 

Which    simple  votaries  shall    on    trust 

receive, 
While    craftier    feign    belief— till    they 

believer* 

Dr.  Buchanan  has  brought  forward 
one  other  idea,  having  no  necessary 
connection  with  neuraura,  of  medicine 
acting    on    the    system    by    external 


and  the  purport  of  it  was,  that,  by  application,  m  the  palm  of  the  huid 
exciting  a  certain  organ  on  the  head  of  or  otherwise.  The  experiments  de- 
a  lady,  known  to  us  as  "  Mrs.  R.,"  she  tailed  by  the  sub^sommittee  on  this 
was  carried  back  to  the  feelings  and  subject  appear  very  wonderful ;  and, 
condition  of  childhood.  She  played  although  fraud  and  good  luck  in  guess- 
infantine  antics,  wanted  pretty  books  ing  might  m  some  degree  explain 
with  pictures  in  them,  &c,  &c.  Twenty,  them,  if  supposed,  yet  such  supposi- 
thirty,  or  forty  years,  may  be  thus  tion  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  ihinr 
stricken  off  at  a  blow,  and  the  brain  of  seems  to  merit  further  mvestigatior 
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But  such  investigation  having  been 
publicly  challenged  and  declined,  I 
can  only  remark  on  this,  that  it  is  a 
phenomenon  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  Phrenologico-Mesmerico-Neurau- 
rico-physiological  theory,  and  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  prove  or  corroborate 
tnat  by  taking  physic  through  the  palm 
of  your  hand. 

Something  has  been  said  about  ridi- 
cule and  obloquy,  with  a  slant  toward 
the  hackneyed  adage  that  ridicule  is 
not  the  test  of  truth.  Yet  truth  is 
never  ridiculous,  and  among  the  doc^ 
trines  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  there  are  none,  as  far  as  I  know, 
which  even  in  their  earliest  infancy 
feared  ridicule.  But  charlatanism  does 
naturally  fear  and  hate  it ;  could  she 
cease  to  be  ridiculous,  she  would  be 
sublime,  for  there  is  but  a  step,  every- 
body knows,  from  the  latter  quality  to 
the  former.  No,  there  is  but  a  step ; 
but  do  the  charlatans  consider  that  that 
step  was  never  made  backward  ?  Re- 
verse the  idea— how  far  is  it  from  the 
ridiculous  to  the  sublime?  and  who 
ever  passed  through  that  distance  ? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  while  I 
am  quite  willing  that  in  comparison 
with  these  last  discoveries,  those  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  should  "  dwindle 
into  insignificance,"  I  object  decidedly 
to  your  coupling  with  these  two  names 
that  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  as  if  the 
three  stood  in  one  rank  as  "  benefactors 
of  their  race."  Let  us  keep  the 
substantial  and  unsubstantial  separated 
by  a  line;  and,  at  all  events,  wait  for 
further  advisement  before  classing 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  with  men  whose 
discoveries  are  of  daily,  practical,  and 
universal  application ;  or  Sir  Charles 
Bell  with  these  questionable  suns  that 
shine  only  for  the  elect. 

It  would  be  utterly  'impossible  to 
start  a  doctrine  so  wild  and  absurd 
that  it  should  not,  in  the  hands  of  a 
clever  man,  find  witnesses  and  prose- 
lytes,— witnesses,  too,  who  should 
oelieve  what  they  said  in  some  cases, 
and  who  should  in  others  act  their 
parts  so  well  as  to  deceive  their  very 
instructor.  Fancy  and  caprice  play 
strange  tricks,  and  all  they  lack  is 
order,  and  persistance,  and  repetition, 
and  universality,  to  make  their  evidence 
resemble  that  of  truth.  In  insulated 
cases  the  resemblance  is  often  perfect, 
and  hence  it  is  that  questionable  doc- 
trines are  always  maintained  by  insist- 
^g  on  what  has  been  or  is  said  to  have 


been  done,  and  bringing  testimony  to 
prove  that,  rather  than  by  freely  and 
frequently  repeating  the  experiments 
and  showing  the  recurrent  phenomena. 
No  questions  of  veracity  ever  arose 
about   gravitation;  none  about  loga- 
rithms or  the  life  of  the  blood.    Mep 
verified   the  calculations  and  experi- 
ments in  the  absence  of  the  originator, 
and  could  do  them  as  well  as  h e  ;  his 
personal  character  was  nothing  to  the 
argument,  nor  the  characters  of  his 
opponents.    It  was  quite  otherwise  ia 
a  case  which  I  am  about  to  narrate,  in 
which  a  great  man  hatched  suddenly 
out  of  a  small  one  rose  up  to  fame 
and  eminence  and  sunk  again, 

"  Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds.** 

His  life  was  a  continual  battle,  not 
usuallv  about  his  theory,  for  that  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  be  easily  contra- 
dicted, or  much  argued  on ;  but  about 
collateral  issues.  The  question  always 
was,  was  this  or  that  man  to  be 
believed? — was  this  or  that  attack 
within  the  reasonable  bounds  of  civil 
controversy  ?  Questions  of  veracity 
and  courtesy,  varied  by  attempts  to 
make  out  that  his  opponents  were  ene- 
mies to  all  faith  and  all  law,  wore  out 
the  great  man's  time,  talents,  money, 
and  reputation.  Envy  and  malignity 
attended  every  step  of  his  career, 
detraction  objured  his  noonday 
brightness,  and  hastened  his  decline. 
Withering  neglect  at  length  dug  his 
early  grave,  ridicule  pushed  him  into 
it,  and  I  wrote  his  elegy  and  epitaph 
as  follows : 

I  knew  a  certain  Dr.  Budge,  and  he  was 

a  singular  fellow. 
Study  had  turned  his  nose  sky-blne,  and 

the  tips  of  his  eyebrows  yellow; 
And  with  intensity  of  thought,  the  tail  of 

his  curly  queue 
Was  twisted  up  behind  his  head,  in  the 

shape  of  the  letter  U. 
But  the  Doctor,  with  all  his  study  and 

thought,  had  brought  very  little  to 

pass, 
And  only  his  intimate  friends  believed, 

that  he  wasnU  a  stupid  ass; 
And  his  prospects  faint  and  fainter  grew, 

of  making  a  ground  to  claim 
A  sinecure  under  government,  or  a  niche 

in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 
So^  as  a  last  resource,  he  tried  to  find  out 

something  new. 
To  improve  upon  Redfield  like  Espy,  or 

Mcsioer  and  Gall  like  Bu- 
chanan J  but  these  being  occupied,  to  the 

field  of  invention  alone 
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He  went  to  grub  and  endeayor  to  find 

some  plant  he  might  call  his  own. 
And  this  was  the  mighty  theory   that 

Badge  resoWed  to  teach, 
That  pokers  have  sools  as  well  as  men, 

and  the  faculty  of  speech; 
And  this  he  would  prove,  by  finding  men 

to  testify  'twas  true, 
And  if  you  denied  or  doubted  it,  he  would 

lay  the  fault  on  you. 
On  one  in  a  thousand,  the  Doctor  said, 

does  Heaven  this  gift  bestow. 
The  ideas  that  float  in  a  poker's  head  by 

word  of  mouth  to  know ; 
The  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 

my  one  may  thus  defy — 
I  say  the  poker  speaks  to  me,  how  can 

you  prove  I  lie  ? 
The  theory  took;  the  Doctor  blazed  in 

lecture  and  in  column, 
And  he  was  a  distinguished  man,  and  the 

truth  he  preached  was  solemn. 
Sweetly  and  gently  I  said,  I  doubt ;  but 

he  gave  me  gall  for  honey. 
And  told  me  I  was  an  Infidel  and  resister 

of  testimony. 
Now  I  am  a  very  quiet  man,  and  I  stay  by 

my  own  fireside. 
In  a  parlor  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 

my  wife  and  I  divide ; 
And  the  poker  and  I  stay  cheek  by  jowl 

till  we  get  very  weary  both, 
But  the  devil  a  word  do  we  say  to  each 

other,  of  that  I'll  take  my  oath. 


But  as  negation  nothing  proves,  I'll  show, 

without  more  apology. 
The  way  to  prove  something,  or  anything, 

particularly  New-Ology. 
And  how,  whosoever  wants  witnesses  to 

a  scientific  fact, 
From  every  thousand  may  pick  out  one, 

if  he  has  but  a  little  tact. 
You  say  to  a  man,  I  think,  my  friend, 

there's  a  faculty  in  you ; 
Then  you  gravely  touch  his  nose  with 

yours,  and  add,  Indeed  'tis  true ; 
I  think  you  can  hear  what  the  poker  says, 

just  take  it  up  and  see. 
If  you  can,  it's  a  rare  and  precious  gift, 

and  a  good  one  for  you  and  me. 
Now,  if  you  have  chosen  your  subject 

well,  he'll  have  an  imagination 
Which  may  readily  take  its  own  efiects 

for  a  poker's  inspiration ; 
But  failing  of  this,  he  will  comprehend, 

unless  his  ideas  are  dim. 
That  the  time  he  devotes  to  experiments 

is  not  to  be  lost  for  him. 
And  this  is  the  true  New-Ology ;  and  this 

is  the  mother  science, 
Of  a  brood  now  somewhat  numerous,  which 

bids  Common  Sense  defiance ; 
For  the  art  of  producing  witnesses,  when 

once  well  understood. 
From  Spurzheim's  bumps  to  Brandreth's 

pills,  makes  every  humbug  good. 

Ir£Njeus< 


Note. — ^We  have  thus  proved  our  witty  friend  mistaken  in  his  doubts  as  to 
the  insertion  of  his  pungent  and  high-peppered  paper;  though,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  its  general  remarks,  there  is  but  little  in  it  to  which  we  are 
disposed  to  assent.  As  a  "  Democratic  Reviewer,"  he  is  entitled— certainly, 
at  feast,  welcome — to  some  liberties  of  speech  in  addressing  us  and  our  readers, 
which  it  may  perhaps  require  a  little  effort  of  magnanimity  to  concede. 
Respecting  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  the  philosophical  investigations  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  it  is  proper  that  the  same  occasion  that  carries  forth  the  strong  aad 
severe  satire  which  we  have  not  shrunk  from  inserting,  should  carry  with  it 
the  renewed  expression  of  our  well-assured  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
intelligence  of 'that  gentleman,  as  well  as  in  the  general  views  of  the  Article  m 
our  last,  which  has  elicited  this  replication  from  our  very  clever  and  caustic 
correspondent.  By  a  coincidence  of  time  which  suggests  a  duty  of  justice  to 
Dr.  Buchanan  not  to  be  disregarded,  while  the  present  sheet  is  passing  through 
the  press  we  find  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (January  14)  the  following 
communication,  which  may  be  fairly  set  off  as  a  per  contra  to  the  reasoning,  if  not 
to  the  satire,  of  Irenaus.  The  members  of  the  class  referred  to  are,  as  we  are 
aaisfactorily  informed,  persons  of  intelligence  and  respectability,  many  of 
them  physicians  or  medical  students,  and  cultivators  of  science  for  its  own  sake, 
whose  testimony  as  to  facts  and  observations  is  entitled  to  all  respect,  whatever 
each  reader  may  choose  to  think  for  himself  as  to  their  deductions.— Ed.  D.  R. 
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^ASD&ESS  TO  THE  FBIENDS  OF  SCIENCE. 

<<The    class   who  have  attended  the 
psivate  coarse  of  the  lectures  upon  Neu- 
rology, given  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  explaining 
and  iUustrating  the  physiology  of  the  brain 
in  relation  to  mental  manifestations,  feel 
80  strong  an  interest  in  the  rapid  diffusion 
of  his  d^coveries,  on  account  of  their  in- 
trinsic importance  to  the  welfare  of  man, 
that  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  give  their 
testimony  publicly  in  behalf  of  the  science. 
The  lectures  have  been  given  to  a  class  of 
about  thirty  persons,  whose  positions  in 
relation  to  the  experiments  were  such  as 
to  admit  of  the  closest  scrutiny.     And  all 
questions  of  doubt  or  difficulty  arising  in 
the  minds  of  any,  having  been  put  with 
freedom,  and  answered  with  promptitude, 
we  feel    that   no  witnesses  could  have 
better  opportunity  for  knowing  the  genu- 
ineness of  all  experiments  tried  in  their 
presence.    Many  of  us  have  tried  the  ex- 
periments in  our-  own  private  circles  with 
success,  and  thus  confirmed  what  we  had 
previously  observed;    and  several    have 
had  not  only  the  evidence,  but  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  excitability  of  the  organs 
by  feeling  effects  in  their  own  persons. 
The  science  is  publicly  propagat^  by  its 
founder  only,  and  is  evidently  still  in  a 
course  of  rapid  development.    We  wish 
it  a  hearty  reception  from  the  public,  and 
hope  its  distinguished  founder  may  meet, 
wherever  he  goes,  a  welcome  which  will 
cheer  him  onward  in  his  arduous  labors. 

"  It  is  for  these,  among  other  reasons, 
that  we  unite  in  this  address  to  the  public. 
We  rejoice  that  his  science  has  not  yet 
been  tarnished  from  being  pushed  before 
the  public  gaze  by  ignorant  and  mercenary 
itinerant  public  exhibitors.  The  intelli- 
gent and  liberal  of  all  classes  can  now 
investisrate  its  claims  to  consideration 
without  the  imputation  of  merely  indulg- 
ing a  morbid  appetite  for  the  marvellous. 
<*  The  science  of  physiology  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  by  its  professors  and  stu- 
dents, as  uncertain  and  unsettled  in  a 
great  many  of  its  principles  and  details, 
60  that  every  new  work  has  been  largely 
occupied  with  the  history  of  opinions,  and 
overthrow  cf  supposed  unsound  doctrines. 
"It  was  evident  that  before  it  could 
advance  to  the  state  of  a  complete  and 
settled  science,  it  needed  a  new  and  more 
perfect  method  of  investigation,  and  a 
resolution  of  the  functions  of  that  all 
important  and  all  controlling  organ,  the 
encephalon. 

"  Phrenolog)',  a  recent  and  yet  scarcely 
acknowledged  science,  gave  us  reason  to 
hope  that  it  would  supply  to  the  world  a 
knowledge  of  the  physiologj*  of  the  brain. 
But  its  doctrines  having  no  better  biuas 


than  an  inaccurate  species  of  observatioa 
and  induction,  without  decisive  experi- 
ment, its  progress  was  slow,  and  its  con- 
clusions inaccurate  and  incapable  oF 
demonstration. 

"  The  world  had  witnessed  experiments 
in  what  has  been  called  animal  magnet- 
ism, and  many  had  recofinnized  a  powerfa  l, 
invisible  agency,  by  which  effects  of  a 
startling  character  could  be  elicited,  such 
as  somnambulism  and  relief  from  disease. 
This  agency  was  oAen  called  an  influence, 
and  the  believers  in  its  effects  were  yet 
divided,  as  to  the  reality  of  any  invisible 
aura,  or  whether  it  was  a  mysterious  sym- 
pathy of  minds  without  an  intermediate 
agent. 

""Dr.  Buchanan  had  the  sagacity  to 
adopt  the  former  conclusion,  and  demon- 
strate the  existence  and  laws  of  action  of 
this  invisible  agent,  so  far  as  to  avaU 
himself  of  it  for  the  excitement  of  cerebral 
organs  by  contact  of  the  finger  with  the 
part  of  the  head  or  face  ihroagh  which 
the  organs  radiated  their  peculiar  aura. 
This  discovery  at  once  opened  to  him  the 
long  desiderated  method  of  investigation, 
and  by  its  application  he  has  discovered 
and  demonstrated  the  functions  of  the 
brain  in  relation  to  mental  manifestations, 
and  also  as  connected  with  the  physiology 
of  the  corporeal  organs  generally.  The 
obscurities  of  Physioloey,  the  deficiencies 
of  Phrenology,  and  the  vague  wonders  of 
Animal  Magnetism,  will  thus  be  replaced 
by  an  exact  and  certain  science. 

"His  methods  cf  investigation  are 
already  complete,  as  applied  to  the  class 
of  persons  who  are  so  peculiarly  impressi- 
ble as  to  have  their  mental  balance  easily 
deranged  by  influences  exerted  upon 
them.  As  every  person  not  deformed  is  a 
type  of  the  race  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
organization  and  the  character  of  his 
normal  functions,  experiments  made  on 
impressible  persons  will  develop  physio- 
logical facts  which  are  universal  in  their 
application  to  the  race.  We  deem,  there- 
fore, the  great  discovery  of  Dr.  Buchanan, 
of  the  methods  of  exciting  the  organs,  as 
the  most  important  ever  made  in  relation 
to  the  study  of  mind ;  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  key  which  opens  to  us  the  arcana  of 
his  nature,  and  demonstrates  him  to  be 
what  revelation  had  before  assured  us  he 
was — a  *  being  made  in  the  image'  and 
<afler  the  likeness  of  his  Maker,'  and 
possessin)^  within  himself  powers  more  or 
less  developed,  by  which  he  sustains  his 
relations  to  all  classes  of  created  objects. 
"  Dr.  Buchanan  has  already  carried  his 
investigations  so  far,  by  ascertaining  the 
sources  of  innervation  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  body,  as  to  have  developed  a  mass 
of    principles   .^nj^^j-^c^g^gnsender 
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physiology  a  beautiful  and  philosophical 
science,  capable  of  explaining  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as 
varying  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  the 
operation  of  the  various  causes  of  health 
and  disease,  which  have  heretofore  been 
unintelligible  in  their  actions.  Physiology 
is  thus  presented  in  a  philosophical  form, 
which  renders  it  a  suitable  basis  for  pa- 
thology and  therapeutics. 

"  The  beautiful  principle  of  limitation 
and  balance  of  organs  of  opposite  func- 
tions, by  the  equable  action  of  which 
men  are,  as  it  were,  carried  forward  like 
the  planets  in  their  appropriate  spheres 
and  orbits,  was  discovered  and  developed 
by  Dr.  Buchanan.  The  doable  function 
of  organs,  the  one  mental  and  the  other 
corporeal,  modifying  the  circulation  and 
health  of  the  system,  is  also  a  discovery  of 
his.  This  presents  the  science  in  a  light 
of  great  usefulness,  in  its  alleviation  of 
distress  of  mind  and  body,  and  in  its  de> 
velopment  of  the  true  principles  on  which 
all  methods  of  mental,  moral  and  physical 
improvement,  can  be  based. 

«  Many  of  us  have  applied  the  methods 
designated  by  Dr.  Buchanan  for  the  relief 
of  head-ache,  tooth-ache,  neuralgia,  dys- 
pepsia, nausea,  debility,  and  local  pains 
and  inflammations;  and  have  met  with 
decided  success.  We  would  especially 
recommend  a  study  of  the  subject  for  its 
practical  usefulness  in  families  when  a 
member  is  rendered  uncomfortable  by 
illness,  deemed  too  slight  to  require  medi- 
cal aid  not  conveniently  to  be  obtained. 
<<  Dr.  Buchanan's  researches  have  ena- 
bled him  to  discover  the  principles  on 
which  the  operations  of  mesmerism  are 
based,  and  render  his  a  branch  of  physio- 
logical science,  instead  of  a  collection  of 
wonderfal  facts  elicited  but  not  under- 
stood, and  therefore  so  often  rejected  as 
fabulous. 

'*  Knowing,  then,  as  we  do,  and  testi- 
fying, as  cautious  and  impartial  witnesses 
to  the  truth  of  the  science  of  Neurology, 
we  perceive  distinctly,  even  with  our  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  it 
will  introduce  a  revolution  in  all  sciences 
that  relate  to  man.  Let  us  consider  what 
are  the  real  additions  which  have  been 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  anthropology. 
«  1.  Phrenology  began  with  Gall,  who 
discovered  the  functions  of  twenty-seven 
organs,  without  giving  them  a  very  cor- 
rect definition  or  locality.  Spurzheim 
added  to  the  catalogue  nine  organs. 
Several  of  the  successors  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  have,  by  observation  or  con- 


jecture, made  some  slight  additions  to  the 
phrenological  system.  The  whole  of  their 
discoveries  now  appear  to  constitute  the 
rudiments  of  an  imperfect  system,  rather 
than  the  foundation  of  a  complete  science. 
By  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Buchanan, 
which  we  have  seen  demonstrated,  it 
appears  that  the  several  functions  are 
governed  by  laws  now  for  the  first  time 
developed,  and  that  several  hundred  dis- 
tinct functions  may  be  displayed,  as  the 
subdivisions  of  the  organs  may  be  carried 
to  an  indefinite  extent.  He  has,  there- 
fore, presented  a  complete  system  of 
Phrenology,  capable  of  explaining  all  the 
various  phenomena  of  human  nature. 

"  2.  Physiology  has  heretofore  present- 
ed a  strange  deficiency  in  the  most  im- 
portant department.  The  physiology  of 
the  brain  was  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Its  phrenological  functions  are  but  half, 
and  by  no  means  the  most  important  half, 
of  its  offices,  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 
The  physiology  of  the  brain,  or  the  expla- 
nation of  the  effects  of  its  various  organs 
upon  the  circulations,  secretions,  &.C., 
which  constitutes  the  key  of  physiology, 
is  a  new  science,  occupying  an  unexplored 
field,  and  exclusively  the  discovery  of  Dr. 
Buchanan.  As  a  specimen  of  its  princi- 
ples we  would  remark,  that  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  Harvey, 
presented  but  a  single  obvious  mechanical 
fact,  and  gives  no  explanation  of  the  laws 
which  modify  that  circulation  to  produce 
health,  disease,  and  all  the  organic  action 
of  the  human  body.  The  laws  of  this  cir- 
culation in  ever}'  part,  of  the  modification 
of  the  pulse,  and  of  the  vigorous  perform- 
ance of  each  function,  are  fully  developed 
by  Dr.  Buchanan's  system  of  cerebral 
physiology.  If,  then,  we  have  received 
from  Dr.  Buchanan  a  profound  sj'stem  of 
phrenology,  which  is  as  great  an  improve- 
ment upon  that  of  GaU,  as  the  physiology 
of  the  present  day  is  upon  that  of  Hippo- 
crates, we  deem  the  discovery  an  impor- 
tant event  in  the  history  of  man.  This 
discovery,  however,  is  perhaps  less  im- 
portant in  its  results  than  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  physiology  based  upon 
the  action  of  the  encephalon,  which  con- 
stitutes a  solid  foundation  for  the  science 
of  medicine. 

**  For  these  discoveries  we  tender  our 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  doubt  not 
Uiat  an  intelligent  and  generous  public 
will  fully  appreciate  their  importance,  and 
will  not,'  as  has  happened  in  other  cases, 
leave  this  act  of  justice  to  be  performed 
by  posterity." 
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No.  xxxvn. 

SILAS    WRIGHT,     JB., 
OF  NEW    YORK. 

{With  a  fine  Engraving  on  Steel.) 


Friend  or  foe — Democrat  or  Whig — 
from  none  is  ever  to  be  heard  a  voice 
of  dissent  from  the  unanimous  tribute 
accorded  by  the  public  judgment  of  the 
country  to  that  vigorous  and  efficient 
intellectual  power,  that  matchless  skill 
and  clearness  of  logic,  that  unswerving 
consistency  and  integrity,  and  that 
imperturbable  ^ood- temper  and  gentle- 
manliness,  which  constitute  the  out- 
line of  the  mental  portraiture  of  the 
distinguished  statesman  of  whose 
features  and  countenance  we  are  happy 
to  present  the  accompanying  excellent 
resemblance.  Mr.  Wright's  name 
was  introduced  in  a  much  earlier  num- 
ber of  this  series,  but  without  the 
illustration  of  an  engraving,  no  portrait 
of  him  being  then  in  existence,  or  at 
least  accessible.  A  very  recent  min- 
iature by  Blanchard — one  of  his  best 
— supplies  this  desideratum ;  by  which 
we  have  hastened  to  profit,  well 
assured  that  there  is  no  individual 
among  the  men  now  prominent  on  the 
stae^e  of  political  life  whose  likeness 
will  be  looked  upon  with  higher  satis- 
faction, by  those  thousands  of  our 
readers  who  have  never  probably  been 
favored  with  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
for  themselves  the  great  New  York 
Senator. 

Silas  Wright,  Jr.,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  on 
the    24th    of  May,   1795.     Both  his 

Siren ts  were  natives  of  the  county  of 
ampshire.  They  had  nine  children 
— five  sons  and  four  daughters — two 
of  whom  died  in  infancy;  the  rest 
are  now  living.  The  elder  Mr. 
Wright  was  by  trade  a  tanner,  currier, 
and  shoemaker ;  which  occupation  he 
followed  until  March,  1796,  when  he 
removed  to  the  town  of  Weybrid^e, 
Addison  county,  Vermont,  where  ne 
purchased  a  farm,  and  where  he  has 
ever  since  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  its  cultivation.  All  the  family, 
except  Silas  and  his  youngest  sister, 
still  reside  in  Vermont.    The  brothers. 


one  only  of  whom  is  a  graduate  of  a 
college,  are  all  likewise  farmers. 
The  sisters  married  farmers,  and  one 
of  them,  a  widow,  now  carries  on  a 
farm  with  the  assistance  of  her  sons  ; 
so  that  the  whole  family  may  most 
emphatically  be  regarded  as  the  child- 
ren of  the  plough, — than  which  we 
know  no  more  honorable  designation 
that  wealth  or  rank  could  bestow. 

Mr.  Wright,  the  father,  was  indeu- 
tured  as  an  apprentice  to  his  trade  at 
an  early  age,  and  never  was  at  school 
a  day  in  his  life.  When  he  had 
"  served  out  his  lime,"  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  but  with  the  assistance 
of  his  fellow  journeyman,  he  sooa 
qualified  himself  both  to  read  and  to 
write,  as  well  as  to  keep  accounts  and 
transact  business  with  accuracy  and 
facility.  After  his  marriage  his  wife 
became  his  instructress — a  service 
which  she  performed  with  all  a 
woman's  devotion  and  alacrity,  and 
with  a  success  proportionate  to  her 
own  interest  in  the  labor  of  love,  and 
to  the  willing  docility  of  her  pupil. 

Silas,  like  most  of  the  rising  youth 
of  New  England,  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  in  winter,  and  worked  on 
the  farm  in  summer,  until  he  had 
passed  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he 
was  placed  at  an  academy,  that  he 
might  be  prepared  to  enter  college. 
The  father  perceived  that  his  son  was 
rarely  endowed  by  nature,  and  was 
therefore  the  more  anxious  that  he 
should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education 
denied  by  circumstances  to  himself. 
The  tradition  is,  that  he  always  re- 
^rded  him  with  peculiar  pride  and 
delight,  as  destined  to  be  the  chief 
hope  and  ornament  of  the  family. 

In  August,  1811,  Mr.  Wright  be- 
came a  student  of  the  college  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vermont,  where  he  remained 
until  the  summer  of  1815,  when  he 
received  the  first  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  uo<^^L(^ 

The  elder  Mr.  Wright  nasoAways 
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been  an  earnest  and  determined  Dein- 
cx^rat.  He  became  such  during  the 
first  contest  for  the  Presidency,  in  1796, 
between  Adams  and  Jefferson.  On 
that  occasion  he  supported  the  latter 
zealously,  and  has  ever  since  cherished 
for  his  name  and  principles  a  venera- 
tion which  time  has  rather  increased 
than  diminished.  Even  now  he  is  a 
warm  and  active  politician,  within  the 
limited  sphere  in  which  he  moves. 
Between  1800  and  1810,  he  was  re- 
peatedly elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  has  ever  been  an 
ardent  and  firm  Republican.  He  and 
his  oldest  son  were  in  the  battle  of 
Plattsburg,  under  Macomb,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  when  the  British  fleet 
was  captured  on  Lake  Champlain  by 
McDonough,  and  Sir  George  Prevost 
with  his  forces  defeated  and  driven 
back  into  Canada. 

The  husbands  of  two  sisters  of  Mr. 
Wright  were  also  in  that  battle  as 
volunteers  from  the  ^*  Green  Moun- 
tains," although  the  Federal  Governor 
of  Vermont,  following  the  treacherous 
and  cowardly  example  of  Governors 
Strong  of  Massachusetts,  Jones  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  Griswold  of  Con- 
necticut, had  positively  refused  to  call 
out  a  single  man  to  defend  the  invaded 
territory  and  habitations  of  an  adjoin- 
ing State, — on  the  unworthy  position 
that  the  militia  could  not  be  required 
to  pass  beyond  the  boundary  lines  of 
those  States  of  which  they  were  citi- 
zens. 

During  the  four  years  passed  by  Mr. 
Wright  in  college,  the  number  of  the 
class  to  which  ne  belonged  averaged 
about  thirty.  Then,  as  now,  every 
student  was  a  politician,  and  called 
himself  either  a  Federalist  or  Demo- 
crat. Of  the  latter  there  were  in  this 
class  only  four,  of  whom  it  will  readily 
be  conceived  that  young  Wright  was 
one  of  the  most  ardent.  His  politics 
were  never  better  known  than  at  this 

Eeriod  of  his  life.  In  October,  1815, 
e  commenced  the  study  of  the  law 
with  Mr.  Martindale,  who  resided  at 
Sandy  Hill,  Washington  county,  New 
York,  where  he  remained  about  eight- 
een months ;  when  he  removed  to  the 
office  of  Roger  Skinner,  Esq.,  which 
presented  superior  opportunities  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  business,  as  he  was  at  that  time  the 
attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the 
northeni  district  of  that  State. 


In  January,  1819,  Mr.  Wright  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  legal  studies, 
and  was  licensed  to  practise  as  an 
attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York.  His  health  being  impaired  by 
intense  application  to  his  books  and  at 
his  desk,  he  spent  the  ensuing  summer 
in  travelling  on  horseback  for  its  resto- 
ration, and  with  the  view  of  selecting 
a  place  where  he  might  settle  himself 
permanently. 

In  October,  he  removed  to  Canton, 
in  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
opened  an  office.  The  village  was 
new,  and  the  business  in  the  courts 
both  limited  and  unprofitable,  so  that 
the  youn^  lawyer  made  but  little  by 
his  practice. 

His  sunerior  talents,  added  to  the 
universal  kindliness  m  his  disposition 
and  manners,  soon  made  him  highly 
popular.  He  was,  after  but  a  short 
residence  in  his  new  home,  selected  as 
the  village  postmaster,  the  captain  of 
the  local  militia  company,  justice  of 
peace,  and  not  long  after  was  commis- 
sioned as  the  Surrogate  of  the  county 
of  St.  Lawrence.  In  all  these  situa- 
tions, at  the  same  time  that  he  per- 
fectly discharged  every  duty  devolving 
on  him,  he  never  failed,  by  an  insen- 
sible process  which  without  effort  on 
his  own  part  was  irresistible  on  the 
part  of  others,  to  make  himself  the 
object  of  a  universal  and  affectionate 
personal  popularity. 

But  a  more  enlars^ed  public  than  a 
village  neighborhood  soon  appreciated 
justlj  the  abilities,  studious  habits, 
attamments  and  intern ty  of  the  young 
barrister.  In  the  fall  of  the  year 
1823,  without  the  slightest  expectation 
of  such  an  event  on  his  part,  Mr. 
Wrijght  W2LS  nominated  bv  his  Demo- 
cratic friends  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Senator  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. There  was  an  overwhelming 
Federal  majority  in  the  county  of  St 
Lawrence  when  Mr.  Wright  first  set- 
tled in  it ;  yet  he  had  taken  especial 
care  to  express,  in  the  most  public 
manner,  his  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party.  Still  he  was 
elected  for  the  term  of  fouryears,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  first  Tttesday  of 
January,  1824.  During  this  winter 
the  contest  for  the  I^esidencv  was 
waged  in  New  York,  as  well  as  in 
other  States  of  the  Union,  with  the 
utmost  violence.  It  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  by  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  in  February, 
1825.  The  individuals  voted  for  were 
Crawford,  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Clay. 
A  caucus,  composed  of  a  portion  of  the 
members  of  Congress,  had  been  held 
at  Washington,  which  had  nominated 
Mr.  Crawford  as  the  candidate  of  the 
old  Republican  party.  At  one  time 
Mr.  Caihoun*s  claims  had  been  earn* 
estly  pressed  in  Pennsylvania,  by  many 
leading  politicians  who  were  devoted 
to  his  mterests,  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  there  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  General  Jackson. 

The  friends  of  Jackson,  Clay  and 
Adams  had  refused  peremptonly  to 
submit  their  claims  to  the  arbitrament 
of  a  caucus,  which  caused  the  divi* 
sion,  distraction  and  defeat  of  the 
Democracy.  Mr.  Wright,  adhering  as 
he  has  ever  done  to  the  principles  of 
his  party,  advocated  Mr.  Crawford's 
election. 

In  order  to  defeat  this  wise,  honest 
and  fearless  man,  in  New  York  and 
the  contiguous  States,  a  large  number 
of  politicians  exhausted  all  their  inge- 
nuity and  skill,  secretly  and  assid- 
uously, in  exciting  prejudices  against 
the  South.  Appeals  were  made  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  pride  of 
the  people,  and  it  was  urged  that  all 
the  other  candidates  were  southern 
men.  By  these  means  larse  numbers 
were  decoyed  from  the  Democratic 
into  the  Federal  ranks. 

From  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  up  to  the  period 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  the  Stale  of  New  York  had 
been  chosen  by  the  Legislature.  The 
Federal  party  which  supported  Mr. 
Adams,  naving  ascertaineo  that  the 
Republicans  had  elected  a  large  ma- 
jority of  their  friends  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  order  that  they  might  nave 
another  chance,  raised  the  cry  that  the 
electors  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the 
people.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Clay, 
who  were  comparatively  few,  aided  m 
this  movement.  As  matters  then 
stood,  it  was  certain  that  Mr.  Craw- 
ford would  receive  the  undivided  vote 
of  the  State.  The  conductors  of  the 
Federal  presses  joined  in  with  this 
cry,  and  everywhere  proclaimed  that 
those  members  of  the  Assembly  who 
should  refuse  to  repeal  the  law  which 
had  been  so  long  in  force,  without 
complaint   from   any   quarter,    were 


enemies  to  liberty,  to  the  Constitution, 
and  to  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple ! 

It  was  insisted  by  the  Republicans, 
that  there  was  much  danger  that  the 
election  of  the  President  might  be  re- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Representatives; 
that  there  bargain,  intrigue,  and  man- 
agement mignt  be  practised ;  that 
so  great  a  State  as  New  York  should 
neither  divide  her  vote  in  the  electoral 
college,  and  thereby  impair  her 
strength,  nor  aid  in  any  way  in  taking 
the  election  to  a  body  where  her  politi- 
cal weight  could  not  be  an  atom 
greater  than  that  of  Rhode  Island  or 
Delaware. 

But  the  timid  in  the  more  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  became 
alarmed,  and  gave  way,  so  that  the 
Federalists  cained  the  ascendency 
there.  A  bill  was  passed  in  the  lower 
House,  giving  the  choice  of  Presiden- 
tial electors  to  the  people,  which  was 
thrown  upon  the  Senate  for  its  action. 
This  body  contains  thirty-two  mem- 
bers, of  which  seventeen  were  a  bare 
majority.  Every  member,  except  one, 
was  a  Democrat  on  paper,  and  had 
been  returned  as  such ;  and  yet,  when 
this  bill  was  called  up  for  discussion, 
only  seventeen  had  the  courage  to  op- 
pose it,  and  denounce  the  views  and 
schemes  of  those  who  had  concocted 
and  passed  it.  They  stood  to  their 
posts  unterrified,  and  rejected  the  bill. 
Immediately,  everywhere  throughout 
the  State,  they  were  assailed  by  the 
Federal  opposition,  and  branded  as 
"  usurpers  and  tyrants  " — as  the  "  in- 
famous seventeen" — as  the  ''immor- 
tally infamous  seventeen;"  and  so 
great  was  the  height  to  which  the 
popular  fury  was  excited  by  the  as- 
siduous arts  of  the  agitators,  that  they 
were  burned  and  hanged  in  effigy  in 
many  pans  of  the  country. 

At  the  general  election  of  November, 
1824,  the  Democracy  was  utterly  de- 
feated. Upon  the  causes  that  com- 
bined to  produce  this  effect,  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  pause.  The  candi- 
date of  the  Opposition  for  the  Execu- 
tive chair  received  a  majority  of 
seventeen  thousand  votes.  Goieral 
James  Tallmadfe,  who  had  belonged 
to,  and  been  a  leader  in,  the  Republi- 
can ranks,  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
He  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-four  thousand. 

A  large  number  of  the  seventeeti 
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remained  in  the  Senate  during  the 
session  of  1825.  The  "victors" 
quarrelled,  and  fell  into  distraction.  In 
this  condition  of  aflfairs,  these  seven- 
teen exercised  a  controlling  power  over 
the  acts  of  the  Legislature.  A  vacancy- 
was  about  to  occur  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  An  individual  who  had 
belonged  to  the  Democratic  party,  but 
who  had  deserted  and  gone  over  to  the 
Federalists,  was  presented  to  the 
Senate,  a  majority  of  whom  declared 
that  they  would  not  vote  for  this  indi- 
vidual, nor  would  they  accept  of  his 
nomination.  The  House  refused  to 
designate  any  one  else,  and  there  was, 
precisely  as  has  been  again  recently 
witnessed,  no  election.  At  the  ensuing 
general  election  in  1826,  the  Republi- 
cans again  carried  the  State,  and  one 
of  their  friends  was  chosen  the  Senator. 

It  was  at  this  election  that  Mr. 
W  io^ht  was  nominated  to  represent 
the  district  in  which  he  resided,  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
ability  and  independence  in  the  dis- 
chai^e  of  his  official  duty.  This  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  any  one  of 
the  seventeen  had  come  before  the 
people,  since  the  memorable  events 
already  detailed  had  occurred.  The 
contest  was  bitter  beyond  all  former 
example,  yet  Mr.  Wright  beat  his 
competitor  by  five  hundred  votes.  In 
December,  1827,  he  took  his  seat. 
This  was  the  year  before  the  second 
contest  between  Jackson  and  Adams. 
The  Republican  party  in  New  York 
had  rallied,  and  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  former.  At  the  election  of  1828, 
Mr.  Wright  was  again  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  in  what  was  called  a  double 
district;  and  notwithstanding  that 
there  was  much  foul  play  and  trea- 
chery practised  against  him,  he  was 
successful.  His  certificate,  however, 
was  refused  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  contend  for  his  seal  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  a 
decision  was  made  in  his  favor. 

Early  in  February,  1829,  whilst  Mr. 
Wright  was  employed  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  at  Washington,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  the  appointment  of  Comptroller, 
whose  services  with  re^rd  to  the 
financial  affairs  of  that  State,  corre- 
spond precisely  with  those  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  with  regard  to 
the  financial  concerns  of  the  Union. 
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This  office  is  held  for  three  years.  Mr. 
Wright  served  out  his  first  term  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1832.  In  this  year, 
William  L.  Marcy,  who  was  a  Sena- 
tor in  Congress  from  New  York,  was 
chosen  Governor,  and  was  sworn  into 
office  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1833. 
Mr.  Wright  was  elected  to  succeed 
him,  and  forthwith  took  his  seat.  His 
first  term  expired  on  the  third  of 
March,  1837,  but  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  preceding  February,  he  was  re- 
elected for  the  constitutional  period  of 
six  years. 

Opportunity  to  display  his  eminent 
abilities  was  all  that  Mr.  Wright  re- 
quired to  secure  his  rapid  advancement. 
Within  twelve  years  the  "village 
justice  "  had  become  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
**  Empire  State,"  containing  nearly  two 
millions  of  people.  In  October,  1833, 
occurred  the  famous  removal  of  the 
deposit^s.  The  Opposition,  who  held 
the  majority  in  the  Senate,  determined 
to  attack  this  bold  measure  there,  and 
to  pass  a  direct  and  disgraceful  cen- 
sure upon  the  Executive.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  advert  to  the  exten- 
sive preparations  that  were  made  to 
render  this  premeditated  assault  fatal 
to  the  Administration, — the  history  of 
that  stormy  and  eventful  period  being 
doubtless  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
most  of  our  readers. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  it  became 
the  duty  of  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Forsyth 
and  others,  to  repel  the  charges  which 
were  thus  preferred  with  a  united  elo- 
quence and  ferocity  never  surpassed  in 
tne  annals  of  parliamentary  debate, 
against  the  administration  which  they 
supported,  and  to  defend  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  towards  the 
Bank.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Mr.  Wright  had  enjoyed  an 
opportunity  to  act  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  smce 
he  had  become  a  member  of  it.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  he 
even  exceeded  the  expectations  of  his 
friends. 

There  is  in  all  the  movements  of 
Mr.  Wright  an  air  of  quietness  and 
resolution,  of  modesty  and  mildness, 
which  is  generally  found  in  a  public 
speaker  who  feels  an  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  his  intellectual  strength  and 
in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  When  he 
rose,  the  Opposition  became  profoundly 
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attentive,  because  they  knew  that  he 
possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Executive,  and  therefore  that  what- 
ever revelations  he  might  make  were 
to  be  regarded  as  authentic  and  con- 
clusive. It  was  evident,  in  a  few 
moments  after  he  had  risen,  that  he 
had  prepared  himself  fully,  and  that 
he  would  be  able  to  present  ihe  truth 
with  simplicity — without  hesitation  or 
the  least  affectation.  During  the  two 
hours  that  he  occupied  the  floor,  he 
invoked  the  aid  of  no  rhetorical  figures, 
nor  was  there  in  a  sino^le  sentence  that 
fell  from  him  the  slightest  tinge  of 
passion  or  prejudice,  or  embittered  feel- 
ing. Whilst  his  adversaries  had 
spoken  to  the  throng  within  and  with- 
out the  Senate,  the  young  Senator 
spoke  to  ity  and  through  it  to  the  whole 
nation.  It  was  curious  to  observe  with 
what  coolness,  energy  and  effect,  com- 
bined with  the  most  unruffled  courtesy, 
the  orator  dispelled,  one  after  another, 
the  delusions  under  which  the  Oppo- 
sition had  been  laboring;  and  when 
he  at  last  announced  that  the  Execu- 
tive was  content  to  appeal  from  any 
sentence  which  they  might  pronounce, 
back  to  the  people  from  whom  he  and 
they  alike  derived  their  respective 
powers,  the  effect  was  wholly  irresisti- 
ble. It  forewarned  the  Federal  mem- 
bers, and  truly  loo,  that  the  tempes- 
tuous passions  of  the  Senate  chamber 
would  soon  be  quelled  by  the  solemn 
judgment  of  their  constituents.  Mr. 
Wright  passed  through  this  memora- 
ble contest  as  became  one  of  his 
rare  gifts.  Even  his  opponents  con- 
fessed with  admiration  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  the  speaker's  logic,  and 
placed  him  at  once  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  the  friends  of  the  Administra- 
tion, side  by  side  with  the  best  and 
foremost ;  wnile  many  have  been  ac- 
customed to  assigfn  him  the  first  place, 
as  the  Administration  "leader"  in  the 
Senate,  for  weight,  soundness,  discre- 
tion, and  eloquence. 

It  will  be  asked  if  Mr.  Wright  is  an 
orator.  In  the  common  sense  of  the 
term,  he  is  not.  We  have  never 
known  him  excited  beyond  his  usual 
level  of  cool  equanimity,  lie  never 
delaims,  he  never  addresses  the  pas- 
sions, nor  attempts  to  charm  the  imagi- 
nation with  the  figures  or  embellish- 
ments of  rhetoric.  His  voice  is  not 
melodious,  though  after  listening  to  it 
for  a  short  time  it  becomes  not  unpleas- 


ing.  His  enunciation  is  slow,  but  dis- 
tinct and  fluent.  The  same  accurate 
logical  precision  characterizes  his  lan- 
guage and  his  thoughts.  He  is  the 
most  perfectly  calm,  methodical  and 
logical  speaker  that  we  have  ever 
listened  to.  His  opinions  are  habitually 
marked  by  moderation — by  a  constant 
regard  to  the  results  of  actual  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  the  dictates  of  an 
enlarged  reason — by  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  be  practical,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  giving  scope  to  the  broadest 
general  views.  In  his  speeches  there 
IS  nothing  of  the  never-ceasing  labors 
and  ponderous  energy  of  Benton  ; 
nothing  of  the  abstractions,  the  rapid 
and  grand  generalization,  the  intellec- 
tual exuberance,  the  eagerness  and 
fiery  breath,  of  Calhoun ;  nothing  of 
the  silver  tones,  the  splendid  amplifica- 
tion, of  Clay;  nor  the  rapid  thoughts, 
the  wit  and  pleasantry,  of  Crittenden- 
The  eloquence  of  Wright  bears  the 
stamp  of  deep  reflection,  of  firm  coun- 
sels; and  over  every  sentence  which 
he  utters,  there  breathes  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  he 
maintains.  He  states  the  question  to 
be  examined,  as  well  as  the  positions 
which  he  assumes,  with  a  clearness 
and  force  which  gain  the  admiration 
of  his  adversaries;  and  when  he  re- 
plies, he  makes  his  approaches  like  a 
skilful  artillerist,  who  covers  himself 
by  a  parapet  or  a  casemate  when  he 
is  about  to  demolish  the  fortress  of  the 
enemy. 

Of  Mr.  Wright's  senatorial  career 
it  is  needless  to  speak.  There  has 
been  no  individual  in  that  high  legis- 
lative body  of  whom  the  sentiment 
has  been  more  universally  felt  by  the 
Democratic  party  throughout  the  coun- 
try, that  he  could  not  under  any  ci  r- 
cumstances  be  spared  from  his  seat 
there.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
has  been  his  chief  post  of  labor,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  has  been  a  frequent, 
and  always  a  powerfully  influential 
speaker  on  the  floor.  It  may  safely  be 
said,  that  no  man  has  ever  discharged 
all  the  duties  of  that  elevated  position 
with  more  indefatigable  industry  or 
greater  ability. 

In  his  private  life  Mr.  Wright  is  as 
simple  and  frugal,  as  in  his  public  ca- 
pacity he  is  dignified  and  great.  There 
IS  a  genuine  homespun  plainness  about 
him,  which  is  at  the  same  time  finely 
contrasted  and  finely  consistent  with 
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the  most  gentlemanly  courtesy  and 
kindliness.  A  poor  man,  after  so  long 
a  possession  of  a  position  which  could 
at  an)r  time  have  commanded  the  most 
lucrative  political  patronage  in  the  gift 
of  the  Government,  he  is  as  pure  and 
sterling  as  the  gold  which  he  despises. 
Devoted  to  his  principles,  his  party  and 
his  friends,  because  in  them  he  sees 
the  true  highest  interests  of  his  coun- 
try, he  is,  as  we  firmly  believe,  the 
most  perfectly  free  from  all  personal 
ambition  or  mterestedness,  or  all  the 
public  men  of  the  day. 

The  following  little  glimpse  of  the 
£^eat  statesman  at  home,  was  related 
by  the  late  General  Macomb,  after  his 
return,  in  1838,  from  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion along  the  line  of  the  northern 
frontier,  iluring  the  troubles  of  that 
period : 

"  I  had  occasion  to  visit  Canton  in  Oc- 
tober, and  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  I  inquired 
for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wright.  I  was 
directed  to  a  small  neat  cottage,  whither 
I  made  my  way ;  and  on  approaching  it  I 
saw  a  man  with  his  coat  off,  wheeling  a 
wheelbarrow  along  one  of  the  walks  of  a 
▼ery  large  garden  which  was  attached  to 
the  house.  As  I  came  near,  I  discovered 
that  the  laborer  was  my  friend  Wright. 
He  received  me  with  great  cordiality; 
said  that  his  garden  was  cultivated  mainly 
by  his  own  hands,  and  that  he  was  put- 
ting away  his  winter  vegetables,  and  pre- 
paring to  depart  for  Washington  towards 
the  last  of  the  coming  month.  He  further 
said,  with  the  greatest  apparent  satisfac- 
tion, that  he  had  recently  purchased  a 
farm,  and  intended  to  extend  his  agricul- 
tural operations.  He  was  asked  how 
large  the  farm  was  that  he  had  purchased, 
— to  which  he  said,  tweiUy  acres ! — ^that 
either  from  natural  inclination,  or  the 
effect  of  early  habits,  he  was  much  de- 
voted to  the  pure  and  simple  pursuits  and 
pleasures  of  the  country.^' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
Mr.  Wright  is  yet  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  being  only  in  his  forty-eighth 
year.  We  look  forward  to  a  glorious 
continuance  and  eventual  consumma- 
tion of  the  high  political  career  along 
which  we  have  thus  slightly  traced 


his  strong  and  steady  footsteps.  His 
last  act,  indeed,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
us,  after  the  eiireme  anti-tariff  doc- 
trines already  advocated  in  this  Re- 
view, to  say  that  we  witnessed  with 
profound  regret.  But  we  are  far  from 
presuming  to  censure,  even  when  we 
may  most  decidedly  differ  from  such  a 
man  as  Wright.  The  responsibility  of 
his  position  was  of  a  character  not 
easily  to  be  appreciated  by  any  person 
not  actually  in  the  midst  of  all  its  deli- 
cate difficulties.  He  had  fully  signal- 
ized his  opposition  to  the  bill  of  anom- 
inations  which  was  crammed  down 
the  throat  of  Congress  and  the  country 
by  the  dominant  Whiff  majority,  in 
his  votes  and  remarks  during  its  pro- 
gress through  the  Senate ;  the  strong 
reprobation  of  the  bill  freely  expre^ed 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  object  of  Mr. 
Wright's  high  personal  and  political 
attachment,  was  well  known ;  and  the 
speech  with  which  Mr.  Wright  ac- 
companied his  final  vote  on  its  pas- 
sage amply  explained  the  grounds  of 
reluctant  necessity,  to  carry  on  the  veiy 
government  of  the  country,  on  which 
he  felt  compelled  to  the  course  he  pur- 
sued— on  his  own  single  indepenaent 
responsibility,  without  consultation 
with  any  friend  either  present  or  ab- 
sent. He  will  undoubtedly,  at  the 
earliest  moment  at  which  it  will  be 
practicable,  be  found  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  to  urge  the  radical  reform  of 
the  present  tariff  down  to  the  stand- 
ard to  which  we  all  consent,  namely, 
a  bond  fide  undiscriminating  revenue 
tariff,  adjusted  to  the  most  economical 
scale  of  public  expenditure.  It  is  well, 
perhaps,  that  it  has  been  allowed  to 
come  into  existence,  as  its  failure  will 
serve  to  make  more  complete  and  final 
the  settlement  of  this  long  vexed 
question  of  Protection,  now,  we  trust, 
near  at  hand.  Yet  we  cannot  close 
without  again  expressing  our  regret, 
that  it  should  have  been  by  the  vote  of 
one  who  at  the  same  time  possesses 
and  deserves  in  so  high  a  degree  the 
confidence  and  attachment  of  the  De- 
mocracy of  the  Union,  as  Silas 
Wright. 
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MR.  COST  JOHNSON'S  FORLORN  HOPE. 


When  an  assault  is  about  to  be  made 
upon  a  difficult  fortification,  the  be- 
sieging commander  usually  selects, 
from  the  volunteers,  a  little  band  of  the 
bravest  to  lead  the  way,  perchance  to 
die  in  the  breach.  Such  parties  are 
termed,  in  military  phrase,  "forlorn 
hopes."  Peace  hath  these  parlies  as 
well  as  war.  Mr.  Cost  Jonnson  has 
undertaken  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  in 
this  last  and  worst  assault  upon  the 
Constitution.  A  forlorn  hope  indeed, 
we  opine,  both  he  and  his  allies,  at 
home  and  abroad,  avowed  and  secret, 
will  find  it  to  be. 

Here  is  a  notable  scheme  for  giving 
away  our  vast  national  domain !  Not 
that  we  are  asked  to  give  all  of  it 
at  once.  Oh,  no,  the  modest  request 
extends  only  to  two  hundred  millions 
worth.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  if 
two  hundred  millions  are  given  away 
to-day,  they  who  do  it,  will  find 
another  reason  for  giving  away  as 
much  to-morrow ;  and  thus,  in  a  few 
years,  we  shall  have  nothing  more  to 
give. 

The  apparent  disfavor  with  which 
this  project  of  an  eminent  Whig  is 
received  by  his  Whig  brethren  should 
not  deceive  us.  The  Democratic  parly 
cannot,  without  abandoning  their  first 
principles,  consent  to  any  such  mea- 
sure ;  and  if  it  ever  meet  with  any 
favor  or  success,  it  can  come  only 
from  that  heterogeneous  party,  now 
desi^ated  by  the  general  name  of 
Whigs.  At  present,  no  doubt  most  of 
them  are  against  it;  but  we  fear 
that  many  of  their  leaders  are  for  it ; 
and  from  certain  indications  which  we 
perceive,  we  think  it  quite  possible 
that  it  may  yet  be  taken  up  by  the 
Whigs,  as  a  parly,  and  made  a  promi- 
nent part  of  their  policy.  It  is  be- 
cause we  think  so,  that  we  take  this 
early  opportunity  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  the  subject,  and  to 
sound  the  alarm,  as  if  there  were 
danger  at  hand. 

What  is  the  time  chosen  for  this 
demonstration  ?  The  finances  of  the 
federal  government  are  disordered  be- 
yond anything  we  have  ever  known 
in  a  time  of  peace.    Its  credit  has 


been  shaken.  Its  expenditures  have 
exceeded  its  revenues  considerably ;  and 
it  has  succeeded  in  meeting  its  pay- 
ments only  by  si^ccessive  issues  of 
Treasury  Notes.  It  is  in  this  condition 
of  its  credit  and  its  finances  that  a  pro- 
position is  brought  forward  to  create  by 
one  act  a  larger  debt  than  any  hitherto 
known  in  our  history  !  Should  it,  can 
it,  receive  any  favor  ? 

That  it  should  not,  we  think  per-i^ 
fectly  clear,  for  man  v  reasons ;  suflSce 
it  here  to  point  out  three ; 

1.  Its  breach  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  lands  derived  from  the 
Slates  were  ceded  to  the  Union. 

2.  Its  perversion  of  the  powers  of 
Congress. 

3.  Its  pernicious  consequences  to 
the  purity  of  the  government  and  the 
peace  of  the  country. 

When  the  Union  was  formed  it  had 
no  domain.  The  lands  at  the  West, 
this  side  the  Mississippi,  and  north  of 
Florida,  belonged  to  different  States; 
principally  to  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
They  were  ceded  to  the  Union  at 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  Congress, 
and  always  upon  certain  conditions,  all 
having  the  same  general  tenor.  That 
in  the  grant  of  Virginia,  for  instance, 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  lands  should 
'*  be  considered  a  common  fund  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Stales,  according 
to  their  respective  proportions  in  the 
general  charge  and  expenditure,  and 
be  faithfully  and  bond  fide  disposed  of 
for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  use 
or  purpose  whatsoever."  Massachu- 
setls  ceded  her  lands  "  to  the  United 
Slates  for  their  benefit."  New  York 
and  South  Carolina  did  the  same. 
Connecticut  made  her  grant  "  for  the 
common  use  and  benefit  of  the  said 
Slates,  Connecticut  inclusive."  North 
Carolina  stipulated  that  the  lands 
should  "be  considered  as  a  common 
fund,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  faithfully  disposed 
of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other 
use  or  purpose  whatsoever."  Georgia 
made  the  same  condition  in  nearly 
the  same  word^^^^C^n^^^d  re- 
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peatedly  asked  the  States  to  make 
these  cessions  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  United  States  in  sustaining 
their  credit,  paying  their  debts,  and  to 
promote  the  harmony  of  the  Union ; 
and  the  other  States  demanded  them, 
because  the  lands  were  defended  by 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  all. 

Now  considering  the  request  of  Con- 
gress and  the  acts  of  cession,  it  seems 
quite  clear  that  no  use  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  lands  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  any  of  the  States.  The 
equal  benefit  of  all  is  the  only  object 
to  which  this  common  fund  can  be 
appropriated,  consistently  with  the 
fair  interpretation  of  the  grants.  Is 
the  present  such  an  one?  It  will  not 
do  to  sav  that  it  is  for  the  advantage 
of  all,  that  no  State  should  be  embar- 
rassed. According  to  this  view,  any 
particular  benefit  is  a  general  benefit. 
The  common  use  of  an  the  States  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  special  use  of  a 
few  indebted  States.  The  condition 
might  as  well  have  been  left  out,  for 
this  construction  makes  it  useless. 

Would  anybody  ever  have  thought 
of  this  plan  of  distributing  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  government  stock, 
issued  on  account  of  the  public  lands, 
if  some  of  the  States  had  not  been 
indebted?  The  occasion  is  the  em- 
barrassment of  a  few  States  that  want 
the  money  to  pay  their  debts;  the  mo- 
tive is  the  relief  of  those  States.  Do  not 
the  occasion  and  the  motive  explain  the 
**use  and  purpose"  of  this  proposed 
appropriation,  to  be  something  else 
than  the  *'  common  use  and  benefit"  of 
ALL  the  States  ? 

Then,  m  the  second  place,  would 
it  not  be  a  perversion,  to  use  no  harsher 
word,  of  the  powers  of  Congress  un- 
der the  Constitution?  That  instru- 
ment confers  on  Congress  "  the  power 
to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations,  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  of  the 
United  States,  and  nothing  in  this 
Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  particular  State." 
Now  it  may  be  conceded,  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  the 
national  domam  is  unlimited,  so  much 
so,  that  what  they  might  do  in  that 
respect  could  not  be  questioned  in 
any  court.  But  the  right  is  another 
matter.  Suppose  our  leffislators,  at 
the  Capitol,  were  to  parcel  out  a  mil- 


lion of  acres  among  themselves.  It 
might  be,  that  the  grants  made  in 
pursuance  of  such  an  act,  could  not  be 
set  aside  as  null  in  the  courts  of  law ; 
and  yet  the  whole  world  would  pro- 
nounce it  a  monstrous  abuse  of  pow- 
er. Congress  is  the  trustee  for  all 
the  people  of  the  country  of  this 
rich  mheritance.  If  it  despoils  it  or 
encumbers  it,  or  alienates  it,  it  is  a 
faithless  guardian,  a  dishonest  trus- 
tee. The  legislators,  whom  we  send 
to  Washington,  have  no  right  to  use 
this  "common  fund,"  this  tract  of 
innumerable  acres,  for  any  purpose 
other  than  that  for  which  they  may 
use  the  monev  in  the  treasury.  The 
property  of  tne  Union,  in  the  shape 
of  lands,  can  no  more  be  misapplied 
to  the  State  debts,  than  the  pro« 
perty  in  the  shape  of  money,  which 
may  have  been  received  from  the  cus- 
toms, or  collected  by  direct  taxation. 

The  parallel  that  has  been  drawn 
between  this  measure  and  that  of 
Hamilton  in  1790  for  assuming  the 
debts  of  the  States,  is  fallacious. 
Without  stopping  to  consider  how 
much,  even  it  the  parallel  existed,  the 
argument  would  prove,  it  is  enough  at 
present  to  show  that  it  does  not  exist. 

The  State  debts  then  assumed  had 
been  incurred  chiefly  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  either  in  the  general  de- 
fence, or  the  defence  of  the  particular 
State.  Hamilton  himself  said,  of  both 
the  State  debts  and  the  debts  of  the 
United  States,  **  the  objects  for  which 
both  descriptions  of  the  debt  were  con- 
tracted are  in  the  main  the  same.  In- 
deed, a  great  part  of  the  particular 
debts  of  the  States  has  arisen  from 
assumptions  by  them,  on  account  of 
the  Union.  And  it  is  most  equitable 
that  there  should  be  the  same  measure 
of  retribution  to  all." 

There  had  been  accounts  of  long 
standing  between  the  Union  and  the 
States.  These  had  yet  to  be  settled 
on  principles  of  equity,  requiring  great 
moderation.  The  debts  assumed  were 
charged  to  the  States  in  account  with 
the  Federal  government,  and  even 
then  it  was  supposed,  that  upon 
crediting  them  with  all  their  expendi- 
tures during  the  war,  there  would 
appear  balances  in  &vor  of  all  of  them 
against  the  United  States. 

The  State  debts  then  existing  had 
been  incurred  while  the  States  still 
possessed  the  amplest  powers  of  laying 
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duties  on  imports.  When  they  adopt- 
ed the  Constitution,  they  surrendered 
to  the  Union  these  productive  sources 
of  revenue.  There  was  some  reason 
for  their  claim,  that  the  Union  having 
taken  their  revenues,  should  take  also 
the  debts  which  those  revenues  might 
have  paid. 

In  the  third  place,  if  this  plan 
could  be  adopted,  without  a  violation 
of  faith  and  an  abuse  of  power,  it 
would  still  be  unwise.  A  debt  of 
$200,000,000  created  in  a  moment, 
without  a  dollar  of  expenditure,  and 
without  making  any  provision  for 
future  exigencies !  Suppose  a  war 
were  to  follow  on  the  heels  of  this 
fi^rand  experiment.  What  would  then 
be  the  condition  of  our  finances? 
Would  they  be  ready  for  a  war  expen- 
diture ?  The  first  effect  of  this  mea- 
sure would  be  to  deprive  the  govern- 
ment of  the  means  of  carrying  on  any 
operations  requiring  a  sound  credit  or 
ample  revenues. 

What  would  be  its  next  effect  ?  To 
encourage  the  State  legislatures  in  a 
course  of  wasteful  expenditure.  The 
law,  according  to  which  extravagance 
is  followed  and  punished  by  embarrass- 
ment, is  one  of  the  safeguards  of 
society.  Remove  its  restraints  from 
individuals  or  States,  and  you  do  much 
to  unsettle  the  moral  order  of  the 
world.  Once  admit  that  the  debts  of 
the  States  may  be  paid  out  of  the 
national  domain,  and  the  State  legis- 
latures, if  perchance  at  any  time  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  needy  adventu- 
rers, will  have  an  additional  encou- 
ragement placed  at  their  doors,  to 
engage  in  all  sorts  of  schemes  and 
outlays.  What  is  done  to-day  may 
be  repeated  to-morrow ;  and  if  a  rea- 
son be  wanting,  the  same  may  be 
given  on  all  occasions. 

Allow  the  State  debts  to  be  paid  by 
the  Union,  and  you  place  the  whole 
country  at  the  mercy  of  three  or  four 
States.  They  may  mvolve  themselves 
in  debts  to  anv  amount,  and  we  must 
pay  them ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  utterly  powerless  to  prevent 
them.  We  must  answer  for  them,  but 
we  cannot  control  them.  While  we 
are  in  no  wise  responsible  for  their 
acts,  we  are  made  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  Was  there  ever  so  un- . 
equal  an  alliance  before  ?  If  we  must 
needs  fulfil  their  obligations,  let  us,  at 
least,  have  the  means  of  taking  part 


in  their  creation,  and  let  us  refrain  from 
relieving  them  of  the  consequences  of 
past  extravagance,  till  we  have  some 
guaranty  against  the  like  extrs^vagance 
m  future. 

And  its  effect  upon  the  morals  of 
Congress,  what  is  that  to  be?  Are 
there  not  already  temptations  enough 
in  the  paths  of  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives ?  Shall  we  make  them 
besides  distributors  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  needy  or  unfortunate ;  a 
body  of  commissioners,  to  divide  the 
real  estate  of  the  nation  among  the 
holders  of  State  bonds?  Who  shall 
answer  for  the  virtue  of  Congress,  when 
the  holders  of  $200,000,000  of  State 
debts,  besiege  the  Capitol  with  their 
applications  for  payment,  ready  to  sac- 
rifice one-quarter  or  one-half  to  obtain 
the  rest?  Legislators  are  but  men, 
and  if  we  allow  them  to  take  under 
their  charge  not  only  the  finances  of 
the  nation,  but  the  finances  of  the 
States,  the  temptations  that  will  be 
thrown  in  their  way  may  be  too  strong 
for  human  nature  to  resist. 

There  is  no  way  to  keep  this  govern- 
ment pure,  but  to  confine  it  to  its  few, 
appropriate  duties.  The  Constitution 
has  enumerated  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established.  The  list  is  a  short 
one,  and  easily  understood.  If  Congress 
is  restrained  from  going  beyond  that, 
if  it  is  allowed  to  take  little  by  construc- 
tion, and  made  to  interpret  language 
in  its  natural  sense,  the  Union  may 
last  for  ever,  and  the  people  live  under 
it  prosperous  and  happy.  But  if  Con- 
gress gives  way  to  extreme  construc- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  if  it  resorts 
often  to  doubtful  powers,  or  uses  ad- 
mitted powers  for  doubtful  ends,  the 
nation  cannot  last.  Her  legislative 
body  will  become  corrupt,  the  States 
will  resist  it,  and  the  government  be 
broken  in  pieces. 

Suppose  that  this  plan  of  relieving 
the  inaebted  States  were  once  adopted 
by  majorities  in  the  two  Houses,  now 
will  the  solvent  States  bear  it?  How 
will  Massachusetts,  and  Vir^nia,  and 
Connecticut,  and  South  Carolina,  bear 
the  alienation  of  that  rich  inheritance, 
which  they  parted  with  only  for  the 
common  benefit  of  those  whose  blood 
and  treasure  had  been  spent  in  its  de- 
fence ?  Will  great  and  populous  States 
remain  quiet,  and  see  their  patrimony 
squandered  by  the  faithless  trustees 
into  whose  hands  thev  had  placed  it  ? 
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The  scheme  is  fraught  with  injust- 
ice as  well  as  danger.  The  rights  of 
property  lie  at  the  foundation  of  civil 
societv.  Erery  man  has  an  incontest- 
ible  claim  to  the  fruiis  of  his  own  la- 
bors, and  to  the  patrimony  that  has 
devolved  upon  him.  To  deprive  him 
of  it,  without  his  consent,  is  to  set 
right  at  defiance.  Now  the  public  lands 
are  the  property  of  all  the  ^States.  To 
appropriate  them  to  any  object,  except 
that  common  object  tor  which  they 
were  given,  is  an  outrage  upon  justice, 
except  it  be  done  with  the  consent  of 
every  State  that  has  an  interest  in 
them.  If  every  representative,  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  save  one, 
were  to  vote  for  an  appropriation  to 
any  but  a  common  object,  to  relieve  a 
common  want,  it  could  not  be  done 
justly  without  the  vote  of  that  other 
State  also.  She  has  a  property  in  the 
public  lands,  of  which  she  cannot  be 
deprived  but  by  her  own  consent. 

But  were  it  never  so  just,  it  would 
Dot  answer  the  end  proposed.     The 

Srojectors  of  this  new  way  to  pav  old 
ebts,  doubtless  imagine  that  they  have 
found  a  remedy  for  all  the  embarrass- 
ments under  which  the  people  suffer. 
Is  not  this  a  mistake  ?  What  real  and 
permanent  relief  would  it  afford  them  ? 
it  is  not  the  States  that  suffer ; — it  is 
the  people.  The  States  are  mere  im- 
personalities. The  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties which  beset  us  on  every  side,  are 
the  difficulties  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
is  the  people  who  are  in  debt,  and  it  is 
they  who  constitute  the  State.  Give 
the  people  ability,  and  the  States  will 
need  no  assistance.  On  the  other  hand, 
assist  the  States  as  much  as  you  please, 
unless  you  relieve  the  people  of  their 
debts,  the  evil  remains.  Now  if  this 
scheme  has  in  view  the  relief  of  the 
people  from  the  mass  of  debts  which 
grinds  them  as  between  the  upper  and 
the  nether  millstone,  then  we  can  only 
say,  that  it  proposes  the  most  inade- 
quate mean^  to  obtain  an  end  which 
any  government  ever  proposed.  If  it 
has  this  not  in  view,  then  are  its  pro- 
jectors blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 
How  is  the  payment  of  the  public 


debt  of  Illinois,  for  instance,  to  relieve 
the  people  from  the  load  of  private 
debts,  which  they,  in  common  with 
the  people  of  all  the  Slates,  have  in- 
curred i  The  debt  is  not  due  to  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  and  little  of  it  even 
to  Americans.  How  few  men  are  there, 
in  this  country,  whose  circumstances 
will  be  made  a  whit  better  by  its 
payment.  If  the  citizen  is  not  to  be 
relieved,  if  his  industry  is  to  continue 
in  shackles,  how  much  will  he  gain  by 
this  magnificent  issue  of  $200,000,000 
of  ffoverament  stock  ? 

Lastly,  if  the  plan  of  Mr.  Johnson 
were  as  possible  as  it  is  impracticable, 
if  it  were  as  just  as  it  is  unjust,  there 
would  be  yet  a  reason  against  it  quite 
sufficient  to  condemn  it,  and  that  is,  that 
it  is  wholly  unnecessary.  The  States 
are  not  so  much  in  debt  but  that  any 
one  of  them  can  pay  all  that  it  owes. 
Severe  taxation  and  great  sacrifices 
may  be  necessary;  but  are  these  too 
heavy  a  penalty  tor  extravagance  ?  Is 
not  the  honor  of  the  State,  the  plighted 
faith  of  the  people,  worth  so  much  ? 
Every  one  or  the  indebted  States  has 
great  resources.  Look  at  their  immense 
tracts  of  fertile  lands,  or  their  exhaust- 
less  mines;  their  rail-ways,  their  ca- 
nals; look  at  the  yearly  products  of 
their  farms,  their  abundant  harvests, 
their  innumerable  herds  of  cattle ;  look 
at  the  long  trains  of  emigrants  coming 
yearly  to  settle  in  their  borders,  making 
rich  everything  around  them,  and  then 
say  if  these  States  ought  to  shrink  from 
the  exertions  necessary  to  pay  the  in- 
terest, and  to  provide  a  sinkmg  fund  for 
the  principal,  of  their  debts.  Compare 
the  taxation  which  they  would  have 
ever  to  lay  upon  themselves  with  that 
which  the  Englishman,  the  Frenchman 
is  obliged  to  submit  to.  Cannot  the 
American  exert  himself  as  much,  to 
answer  for  his  own  contracts,  and  to 
repay  money  spent  upon  the  public 
works  of  his  own  State,  as  either  of  the 
others,  to  repay  money  that  has  been 
wasted  in  wars  or  lavished  upon 
thrones  ?  For  the  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
can name,  for  the  sake  of  freedom  itself, 
let  us  not  be  found  to  answer,  No. 
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This  is  the  season  of  the  year  of  all 
others  whea  commercial  and  fiaancial 
affairs  are  exceedingly  dull.  The 
usual  avenues  of  communication  with 
the  interior  are  closed,  and  the  mails 
become  irregular  as  well  from  the 
influence  of  the  weather  as  from  mis- 
management. Hence,  the  movements 
of  merchandise  and  produce  are  limited, 
and  the  operations  of  exchange  proba- 
bly amount  to  not  more  than  one- third 
of  those  in  the  busy  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  demand  for  money  is  less, 
and  were  full  confidence  entertained 
in  stocks  as  investments,  the  large 
accumulations  of  money  now  apparent 
in  the  leading  cities,  would  undoubt- 
edly seek  that  channel  of  employment. 
But  the  downward  tendency  of  the 
paper  system  for  the  last  few  years 
has  developed  such  utter  rottenness  in 
everything  connected  with  corporate 
associations,  that  few  men  are  now 
bold  enough  to  repose  confidence  in 
them.  During  the  past  mouth,  defal- 
cations to  an  extent  estimated  at 
$250,000  have  been  discovered  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Co. 
This  institution,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  has  hitherto  stood  the 
highest  in  public  favor.  At  the  time 
of  the  explosion,  the  stock  was  quoted 
at  125  a  140,  and  is  now  held  at  40  a 
75,  without  sales,  so  greatly  has  confi- 
dence been  shaken.  The  delinquency 
of  the  officer  of  the  company  has,  like 
all  others  that  have  taken  place, 
grown  out  of,  and  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  gambling  disposition 
engendered  in  the  public  mind  by  the 
fluctuations  incident  upon  the  paper 
system ;  but  a  few  years  since,  owing 
to  this  cause,  the  whole  country  was 
mad  with  speculation.  The  assets  of 
the  late  National  Bank  show  that  no 

gade  of  society  escaped  the  mania, 
ow  could  it  then  be  supposed  that 
any  individual,  placed  in  the  very 
focus  of  speculation  with  immense 
sums  of  money  at  his  uncontrolled  dis- 
posal, should  avoid  encpiging  in  that 
which  pervaded  all  raxiks  of  society  ? 
It  is  less  the  crime  of  an  individual,  than 
the  inherent  vice  of  a  system.    The 


discovery  of  its  efiects  in  an  institution 
which  ranked  highest  in  public  esti- 
mation, seems  to  have  shut  out  the 
last  ray  of  confidence. 

The  return  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  presents  a  gloomy  picture  of 
the  government  finances.    The  opera- 
tion of  the  prohibitive  tariff"  bears  with 
a  heavy  hand  on  commerce,  on  the 
government  finances,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, upon  the  national  credit.     The 
receipts  for  the  year  1842  are  stated  at 
$34,502,593;  of  which,  was  borrowed, 
$14,651,157.     The    expenses    were, 
$35,308,694;  of  which,  was  paid  on 
account  of  debt,  $9,471,744,  leaving 
an    actual    excess  of  expenses    over 
revenue  equal  to  $5,179,413.     This, 
for  a  year  during  four  months  of  which 
the  high  tariff  was  in  operation.    From 
the  last  of  June  to  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, there  was  no  tariff  in  opera- 
tion.   The  duties  levied  at  that  ticae 
were  at  a  rate  of  25  per  cent.,  and  paid 
unler  protest.    Some  suits  of  this  na- 
ture  have   been    decided  before  the 
United  States  Court  in  favor  of  the 
government.      The    Secretary    states 
that  the  receipts  will  exceed  the  expen- 
ditures for  the  eighteen  months  ending 
June,    1844,    $1,635,871.    He,  how- 
ever, gives  no  data  for  his  estimate,  and 
no  redemption  of  Treasury  Notes  or 
debts  is  mcluded  in  these  estimates. 
He  states  the  existing  debt  outstand- 
ing at  $20,210,226.    The  Secretary, 
in  remarking  upon  the  falling  off  m 
the  revenue,  states  that    he   cannot 
ascribe  it  to  the  influence  of  the  high 
tariff  as  yet,  because  the  duties  have 
not  been  m  operation  long  enough.    It 
is  remarkable,  however,  in  the  face 
of  this  assertion,  and  the  fact  that 
$18,000,000  were  derived  from  the 
customs  this  year,  that  under  the  sup- 
position of  the  continuance  of  the  tariff 
which  he  recommends,  he  estimates 
the   customs   of  the   next   eighteen 
months     at     $23,500,000    only,    or 
$15,600,000  per  annum,  including  a 
new  duty  proposed  on  tea  and  coffee, 
being  $2,500,000  less  than  this  year. 
The  imports  of  foreign  goods  have 
been  $99,357,329,  against  $127,946,177 
the  previoi^s^y^^r^^cgragfedecreafie 
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of  $28,588,848,  of  which,  $20,000,000 
took  place  ia  the  last  quarter.  The 
exports  of  domestic  goods  were 
$92,559,088;  aud  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise,  $11,558,881 ;  total,  $104,117,969. 
In  this  great  decline  in  imports  will  be 
recognized  the  cause  of  the  low  price 
of  foreign  bills,  on  which  the  planters 
and  farmers  are  subjected  to  a  loss  of 
4  to  5  percent,  there  being  no  adequate 
demand  from  importers. 

The  general  condition  of  the  United 
States  presents  now  every  appearance 
of  a  revival  of  trade  and  of  commer- 
cial prosperi ty.  The  aggrega  te  wealth 
of  the  country  is  immense,  the  active 
commercial  debts  are  very  small,  and 
the  channels  of  trade  are  rapidlv  fill- 
ing with  a  sound  constitutional  me- 
dium of  circulation/  the  result  of  whkh 
must  be  ineT'itably  a  rise  in  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products  to  an  extent 
which  will  leave  a  margin  of  profits  to 
the  producer,  and  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase 8tnd  pay  for  the  necessaries  and 
Bome  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  These 
facts  are  now  become  so  apparent,  that 
in  the  leading  commercial  circles  the 
utmost  confidence  is  entertained  and 
expressed  that  the  next  six  months 
will  witness  an  important  improve- 
ment in  all  branches  of  business. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  several 
millions  in  specie  have  arrived  from 
abroad  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  have 
been  distributed  over  the  country. 
This  is  silently  but  surely  bringing 
about  the  desired  result,  and  business 
men  confidently  look  forward  to  a  turn 
of  tide  in  their  favor,  when  they  will 
reap  the  reward  of  their  skill  and  in- 
dustry, without  being  subjected  to  the 
arbitrar3r  capricioQ^ness  of  privileged 
corporations,  which,  at  will,  may  pro- 
duce in  the  value  of  property  those 
fluctuations  which  bafi^e  tne  calcula- 
tions of  the  wisest  and  most  prudent. 
The  welfare  of  the  industrious,  the 
skilful,  and  the  frugal,  is  however  by 
no  means  identical  with  that  of  brokers, 
bankers,  and  stockjobbers.  Accor<f- 
ingly,  as  the  specie  currency  of  the 
country  increases,  and  its  productive 
wealth  augments  without  brmging  anv 
restoration  of  that  confidence  which 
enables  needy  speculators  and  design- 
ing adventurers  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  fruits  of  industry  in  exchange 
for  paper  promises,  the  louder  are 
the  cries  ot  distress  from  that  class, 
and  the  more  desperate  become  those 
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politicians  who  depend  upon  a  borrow- 
ing machine  to  hoist  them  into  power. 
The  sense  of  the  people  on  these  sub- 
jects is,  however,  becoming  daily  more 
apparent,  and  the  most  sagacious  of 
the  Whig  politicians  have  abandoned 
the  idea  of  a  National  Bank.  In  Sep- 
tember,  1840,  Daniel  Webster,  Esq. 
made  a  great  speech  in  Wall  street  in 
favor  of  a  National  Bank.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1842,  he  made  a  ^eat  speech  in 
Boston  proclaiming  the  idea  of  a 
National  Bank  to  be  **  obsolete." 

These  are  signs  that  the  people  at 
large  are  opposed  to  a  Bank,  not  be- 
cause it  is  called  "  a  Bank,"  but  be- 
cause it  possesses  the  power  of  multi- 
plying or  contracting  the  standard  of 
valne  at  pleasure,  and  of  course  dou- 
bling or  diminishing  every  man's  debts 
and  property  as  measured  by  labor. 
It  gives  to  speculators  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  wealth  of  the  industrious 
for  their  own  use  and  profit,  by  the 
payment  of  6  or  7  per  cent,  interest, 
which  is  ultimately  paid  by  those 
whose  wealth  is  obtained  witnout  an 
equivalent.  For  instance,  a  specula- 
tor obtains  a  discount  of  his  note  at  6 
per  cent,  in  promises  of  the  bank ;  these 
he  pays  away  for  the  produce  of  indus- 
try. By  the  operation,  he  expects  to 
make  a  profit  over  and  above  the  in- 
terest he  pays  to  the  bank,  which  in- 
terest with  his  profit  enhances  the  cost 
of  the  article  to  the  consumer,  who 
exchanges  the  produce  of  his  own 
labor  for  it.  If  no  profit  is  made,  the 
speculator's  note  is  not  paid,  the  bank 
fails,  and  the  holder  of  the  note  is 
cheated.  1  his  operation  is  what  the 
people  oppose,  and  not  the  name  of  a 
DanK ;  bcrt  with  singular  confidence  in 
the  credulity  of  the  people,  those,  who 
admit  that  a  bank  has  become  **  obso- 
lete," still  persevere  in  attempting  to 
efiect  the  same  object  under  another 
name.  Hence  those  numerous  paper 
schemes  under  the  names  of  fiscal 
agents,  exchequer,  &c.,  on  which  we 
have  commented  in  former  numbers^ 

The  banking  system  of  the  Unhed 
States  has  received  a  shock  from  which 
it  will  not  speedily  recover.  The  na- 
tional discredit  of  which  itself  was  the 
cause,  is  now  the  main  obstacle  to  its 
recovery.  When  in  1828-9,  the  late 
National  Bank  commenced  that  im- 
mense inflation,  which  carried  up  its 
own  loans  100  per  cent,  in  the  succeed- 
ing three  years,  and  stimulated  that 
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banking  mania  which  afterwards  grew 
to  such  au  unmanageable  height,  the 
seeds  of  the  present  State  debts  were 
planted.  The  redundancy  of  money 
excited  false  hopes,  and  led  States  and 
cities,  as  well  as  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, to  contract  imniense  debts. 
In  all  the  State  Legislatures,  the  emis- 
saries of  banks,  and  the  agents  and  ac- 
complices of  land  speculators,  were 
urging  all  sorts  of  extravagance.  After 
a  knot  of  speculators  had  fixed  upon  a 
bank,  or  a  patch  of  land  for  an  opera- 
tion, their  next  object  was  to  exert  an 
influence  in  the  State  Legislatures, 
stimulating  them  to  borrow  money, 
which  should  procure  the  construction 
of  some  canal  or  rail-road,  to  turn  the 
patch  into  a  populous  city,  or  give  new 
wings  to  the  paper  machine,  to  enable 
it  to  extend  its  flight,  and  ultimately 
to  fall  with  greater  force.  The  late 
National  BanK,  tottering  under  the 
weight  of  its  old  political  misdeeds, 
became  the  focus  for  the  negotiation  of 
all  these  State  debts.  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Mississippi  and  Penn- 
sylvania, were  all  stimulated  into  ex- 
travagance by  the  emissaries  of  the 
Bank,  and  the  multiplication  of  their 
securities  in  its  hands  in  exchange  for 
Its  own  promises,  lengthened  for  some 
time  its  existence.  Each  and  all  of 
these  States  were  defrauded  and  are 
now  insolvent,  while  their  dishonored 
securities  to  the  extent  of  near 
$14,000^000,  are  pledged  in  London, 
fbr  the  debts  of  the  author  of  the  mis- 
chief. The  means  of  paying  these 
debts,  which  were  seemiogly  apparent 
during  the  redundancy  of  paper 
money,  yanished  with  the  bubble. 
The  debts  now  remain,  and  the  dis- 
mayed politicians  can  discern  in  the 
low  prices  and  small  sales  of  the  far- 
mer, no  trace  of  those  golden  visions 
whose  fruition  was  to  crown  their  am- 
bition and  fill  their  pockets.  In  one 
or  two  instances,  their  application  to 
the  people  to  pav  taxes  in  the  discharge 
of  the  debts,  has  been  met  by  a 
threatened  repudiation  of  the  liability, 
and  in  many  cases,  the  inability  to 
pay  is  apparent  and  acknowledged. 
When  the  debts  were  contracted  by 
politicians  under  the  lash  and  spur  of 
the  speculators,  no  prospect  of  ultimate 
taxation  was  held  out  to  the  people. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Erie  Canal  of  New 
York  was  pointed  to  as  a  proof,  that 
the  works  would  pay  for  themselves. 


and  discharge  the  debts  contracted  for 
their  construction.  Had  the  people 
supposed  that  taxation  would  have 
been  the  result,  no  consent  to  the  loans 
would  ever  have  been  given.  In  the 
case  of  Pennsylvania,  a  tax  was  fevied 
June  11,  1840,  estimated  to  yield 
$1,000,000;  of  this  very  little  was 
ever  realized,  because,  as  stated  in  a 
subsequent  message  of  the  Governor, 
public  opinion  in  many  of  the  counties 
was  affainst  the  tax,  and  it  could  not 
be  collected.  If  the  loan  had  beea 
presented  to  them  in  the  same  practi- 
cal way,  it  never  would  have  been 
sanctioned.  In  creating  the  loans,  the 
Legislatures  did  not  ta^e  the  ability  to 
pay  properly  into  consideration.  Tney 
hoped  that  they  would  not  have  to 
resort  to  taxation.  On  the  failure  of 
those  expectations  they  levied  taxes. 
In  collecting  those  taxes  during  the 
past  year,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  siggregate  debts  are  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  pay.  They 
were  seduced  by  the  ignis  fatuus  of 
bank  credits,  from  the  path  of  economy 
into  the  mire  of  extravagance,  and 
they  are  now  overwhelmed  in  the 
slough  of  insolvency,  while  the  treach- 
erous light  which  lured  them  to  ruin 
has  vanished  into  thmair.  The  paper 
system  in  this  country  createa  fop 
itself,  and  exerted  an  aristocratic 
power  similar  to  that  which  is  found 
m  the  courts  of  despotic  governments. 
Its  unseen  but  powerful  influence  ope- 
rating upon  State  Legislatures,  caused 
the  creation  of  large  loans.  Its  behests 
were  promptly  obeyed  by  pliant  poli- 
ticians bewildered  with  dreams  of  in- 
ternal improvements  and  paper  wealth. 
They  mistook  the  schemes  of  specula- 
tors and  the  mandates  of  stockiobbers 
for  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  aid  not 
discover  their  mfstake  until  pay-day 
arrived.  This  is  the  point  which  in  all 
old  governments  produced  violent  revo- 
lutions. The  refusal  of  the  people  of 
many  of  the  States  to  be  taxed  now,  is 
similar  to  the  first  step  towards  the 
French  Revolution.  At  that  time  the 
court  was  the  seat  of  power.  When 
it  wanted  money,  it  issued  edicts  for 
taxes  which  were  sent  to  the  parlia- 
ment for  rej^istration,  when  they  be- 
came operative.  When  Necker  retired 
in  1781,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  ex- 
travagant M.  Calonne,  that  minister 
proposed  two  new  taxes,  a  stamp  act, 
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£5,000,000.  These  acts  the  parliament 
refused  torecfister.  Then  began  those 
diificuhies  which  ended  in  the  sub- 
version of  one  of  the  oldest  govern- 
ments  in  Europe,  and  in  a  great  acces- 
sion to  the  popular  ascendancy.  The 
extravagance  of  the  court  of  Louis 
produced  the  necessity  for  taxes  so  ex- 
orbitant that  they  could  not  be  paid. 
What  the  court  of  Louis  was  to 
France  at  that  time,  has  been  the  bank- 
ing system  to  the  United  States  in  our 
day.  The  bankers  and  stockjobbers 
stimulated  debts  which  the  politicians 
contracted  at  their  behests,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  under  false  pre- 
tences. These  debts  the  people  are 
now  unable  to  pay,  and  in  some  cases 
refuse  to  acknowledge.  In  the  case  of 
the  aristocratic  government,  the  op- 
pression was  tangible,  and  was  resisted 
and  overthrown  by  physical  means.  In 
the  case  of  the  paper  aristocracy  the 
resistance  is  negative,  the  mere  ina- 
bility to  bear  the  burden  destroying  the 
oppressor. 
As  this  matter  of  inability  does  not 


so  readily  appear,  and  seems  strange 
to  those  who  consider  the  ^reat  appa- 
rent wealth  and  population  of  the 
States,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the 
matter  a  little,  both  in  regard  to  the 
actual  position  of  affairs  here,  and 
what  other  nations  have  done  and 
continue  to  do.  We  will  here  give 
a  table,  compiled  from  official  returns 
made  within  the  year,  of  the  debts  of 
the  several  States,  showing  the  direct 
debt  which  they  Ixave  contracted,  and 
their  indirect  debt,  which  consists  in 
some  cases  in  stock  loaned  to  banks 
and  companies,  enabling  them  to 
raise  money  on  the  faith  of  the  State 
to  carry  on  their  enterprises.  Of  this 
nature  are  the  New  York  loans  to  the 
Erie  Rail  Road;  the  Alabama  debt, 
which  consists  of  State  Slock  issued 
to  banks ;  the  Florida,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana  debts  are  of  a  similar 
nature.  It  also  embraces  the  floating 
debts.  The  table  also  contains  the 
annual  interest  payable,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  each  State,  as  follows : 


XJABILITIES  AND  POPULATION   OP  THi 

:   UMTED   STATES, 

JANUARY,   J 

1843. 

Ploafg  debts 

Rate 

and  loans  of 

Tout 

of  in- 

Annual 

Direct  debt. 

credlU 

UabiUtles. 

terest 

interest. 

Population. 

Maine,    - 

1,734,861 

86,854 

1,811,715  5 

86,743 

501,793 

New  Hampshire, 

none. 

— 

284,574 

Vermont, 

none. 

— 

291,948 

Massachusetts, 

1,365,539 

5,355,000 

7,720,539 

5 

386,026 

737,699 

Connecticut,    - 

none. 



309,978 

Rhode  Island, 

none. 



108,830 

New  York,      - 

19,502,049 

5,235,700 

24,737,749 

A\al 

1,341,620 

2,428,921 

New  Jersey,    - 

none. 

— 

373,306 

Pennsylvania, 

37,937,788 

2,000,000 

39,937,788  5 

1,858,454 

1,724,033 

Delaware, 

none. 

—    h 

78,085 

Maryland, 

10,000,000 

10,041,393 

20,041,393  59-10 

1,182,683 

470,019 

Virginia, 

7,409,166 

2,872,520 

10,281,6866 

612,900 

1,239,797 

North  Carolina, 

none. 

1,050,000 

1,050,0006 

63,000 

753,419 

South  Carolina, 

760,000 

4,800,000 

5,560,000 

6 

333,600 

594,398 

Greorgia, 

1,557,306 

1,674,353 

3,231,659 

6i 

93,385 

691,392 

Kentucky, 

3,750,500 

40,000 

3,790,600 

6 

211,100 

779,828 

Tennessee, 

1,516,916 

1,500,000 

3,016,916 

5 

150,945 

829,210 

Ohio,      - 

16,163,374 

3,000,000 

19,163,374 

5a6 

964,302 

1,519,467 

Louisiana, 

1,164,886119,204,000 

20,368,886 

5 

1,018,444 

352,411 

Indiana, 

12,698,146 

2,390,000 

15,088,146 

5 

754,407 

685,866 

Mississippi,     - 

none. 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

6 

420,000 

375,651 

Illinois, 

13,836,379 

6,000,000 

18,836,379 

6 

830,182 

476,183 

Alabama, 

B'k.  capital. 

9,843,536 

9,843,536 

6 

590,611 

590,756 

«          <c 

B'k.  circu., 

5,817,000 

6,817,000 

— 

Missouri, 

853,846 

853,846 

6 

61,230 

383,702 

Arkansas, 

none. 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

6 

210,000 

97,574 

Michigan,       - 

5,391,000 

220,000 

5,611,000 

6 

377,170 

212,267 

Florida, 

none. 

3,900,000 

3,900,000 

6 

234,000 

64,477 

Wisconsin, 

100,000 

100,000 

6 

6,000 

30,965 

Iowa, 

District  of  Colomb., 

none. 
1,380,000 

1,380,000 

rTTgitize 

'"'"W^ 

,  1^43,112 
^      43,712 
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DEBTS  OF  CITUE8. 


DeM. 


AVge 
rule. 


Interest 


PopQlftt  on. 


New  York,        -        -        -        -        - 

Baltimore,  $4,000,000  included  in  St.  debt, 
Boston,     ------ 

Philadelphia,     ..... 

Cincinnati,        ..... 

Albany,  ..... 

New  Orleans,  -        .       -        - 

Charleston,  -  -  -  .  - 
Mobile,     ...... 

Troy, 

Savannah,         ..... 

Buffalo, 

Rochester,  .  .  ,  •  . 
Vicksburg,  cancelled,  -  -  • 
Providence,  -  .  -  -  - 
Nashville,         .       .       -        -       • 

Detroit, 

Other  Cities, 

Total  City  Debts,      .        .        -        - 

State  Liabilities  as  above, 

United  States  Debt  per  Treasurer's  Report, 

Grand  Total  Stock  Debt,    .       -        ^ 

This  table  gives  us  a  result  of 
$279,388,760  of  debt,  bearing  an  an- 
nual interest  of  $14,491,678,  payable 
by  17,063,353  people.  This  is  equal 
to  about  $16  per  head.  This  does  not 
appear  large,  and  if  owed  within  the 
country,  so  that  it  was  paid  through 
the  agency  of  the  government  by  one 
class  of  citizens  to  another  class,  from 
whom  it  should  be  re<^istributed  in  the 
operations  of  trade  through  the  whole 
mass,  the  country  as  a  great  whole 
would  suffer  no  diminution  of  wealth. 
The  result  would  be  only  to  accumulate 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  stock- 
holders, at  the  expense  of  the  payers. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  old 
war  debt  of  the  United  States,  that 
was  mostly  owned  in  this  country.  For 
near  twenty  years  $10,000,000  per 
annum  was  collected  by  the  federal 
government,  and  paid  out  to  citizens  in 
all  sections  of  tne  country  without 
creating  distress  or  difficulty.  The 
present  debts  of  the  states  are  of 
entirely  a  different  character ;  a  large 
portion  of  the  whole  amount  was  bor- 
rowed abroad,  but  never  really  came 
here.  The  proceeds  of  the  stocks 
were  brought  over  in  the  shape  of 
manufactured  and  consumable  goods, 
and  bank  credits  on  this  side  were  all 
that  was  ever  applied  to  the  objects 
for  which  the  loans  were  created. 


$13,011,440  51 

1,318,6255 

1,484,267  5 

3,118,100  5 

1,140,0006 

436,7326 

1,758,000  6 

1,059,536.6 

513,0006 

361,0006 

647,2166 

64,500  5 

98,000)6 

60,0006 

222,321 

116,185 

238,500 

2,000,000 


27,536,422 

231,642,111 

20,210,226 


$748,139 

38,885 

74,213 

155,905 

68,400 

26,143 

105,480 

63,571 

30,780 

21,660 

32,832 

3,225 

6,980 

3,000 

13,239 

6,970 

15,495 


312,710 

102,313 
93,833 

22S,691 
46,338 
33,731 

102,193 
29,261 
12,672 
19,334 
11,214 
18,290 
20,191 
3,104 
23,171 
6,929 
15,496 


6 


1,422,017 

12,259,602 

1,212,613 


1,079,470 


$279,388,760  5 1-5  $14,893,832]  17,063,353 


Those  bank  credits,  issued  upon  the 
security  of  those  who  consumed  the 
imports,  have  now  passed  from  circu- 
lation, leaving  the  people  almost  with** 
out  a  currency,  and  with  small  exports, 
to  find  $14,000,000  worth  of  produce 
or  specie  wherewith  to  meet  the  foreign 
demand  for  interest. 

The  debts  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western States,  whose  products  are 
nearly  all  exported,  and  consist  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  rice,  amount  to 
$75,127,113,  bearing  interest  $4,441,- 
410.  The  exports  of  these  States 
amounted  in  1841,  to  $68,917,151. 
The  debt  is  not  all  due  abroad,  but 
there  are  sums  due  for  subscriptions  to 
company  and  other  stocks,  equal  per- 
haps to  the  debts  owned  at  home. 
Hence  all  the  interest  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  remitted.  Now  it  needs 
but  small  reflection  to  perceive,  that  so 
large  an  amount  cannot  be  remitted 
yearly  without  impoverishing  the  coun- 
tryp  The  whole  export  of  domestic 
produce  in  1841  from  the  United  States, 
was  $106,000,000;  of  this  amount, 
$15,000,000,  or  14'  per  cent  is  to  be 
paid  for  interest.  This  will  be  far  more 
than  the  profits  on  the  export.  It 
amounts  to  85  cents  on  every  barrel  of 
flour,  and  $4,25  on  every  bale  of  cot- 
ton. It  is  very  evident  thftt  it  cannot 
be  paid.    It  may  be  done  for  a  short 
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time  by  the  help  of  paper  credits,  but 
distress  and  baakruptcy  will  ioevitably 
follow.  According  to  official  reports, 
$20,000,000  of  the  debt  of  Pennsyl- 
raaia  is  owned  abroad,  and  also  about 
$22,000,000  of  the  late  National  Bank 
stock,  making  $44,000,000,  to  which 
may  be  added  about  $20,000,000  of 
other  stocks.  The  State  paid  5  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  the  banks  8  per 
cent.,  until  their  failure.  These  make 
an  annual  sum  of  near  $4,300,000, 
which  was  for  years  remitted  abroad 
by  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  equal 
to  $2,50  per  head,  for  which  no 
equivalent  whatever  is  received.  It  is 
true,  that  by  the  operation  of  the 
paper  circulation  of  the  United  States 
^nk,  the  burden  of  the  remittance 
was  spread  over  the  citizens  of  other 
States.  For  instance,  if  the  United 
States  Bank  had  a  remittance  of 
$2,000,000  to  make  for  its  own  divi- 
dends and  those  of  the  Slates,  it  would 
come  into  the  New  York  market  and 
pay  out  its  paper  promises  for  bills, 
which  bills  would  be  remitted,  and  the 
paper  circulate  a  lon£^  time  in  other 
Diates.  If  the  bank  itself  wanted 
money,  it  would  sell  fictitious  bills  in 
Wall  street  for  bank  paper,  and  imme- 
diately draw  the  funds  and  carry  them 
to  Philadelphia,  as  was  the  case  in 
August,  1839,  when  the  conspiracy  to 
break  the  New  York  banks  was  in 
operation. 

This  operation  of  bank  paper  in 
paying  the  interest,  is  that  which  sup- 
ports the  debt  of  Great  Britain.  The 
annual  interest  on  the  debt  is  near 
$150,000,000,  which  is  paid  in  bank 
notes.  These  notes  are  paid  out  by 
the  recipients  in  the  course  of  business 
to  other  citizens,  by  whom  they  are 
again  paid  into  the  Treasury  in  the 


shape  of  taxes.  Thus  the  Grorem- 
ment  actually  pays  nothing.  It  gives 
to  its  creditors  pieces  of  paper  which 
entitle  them  to  demand  from  the  pro- 
ducers in  goods  and  produce,  the 
amount  of  their  claim  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  two  hundred  and 
eighur-nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  nfty-one  persons  who  receive  divi- 
dends to  the  amount  of  $150,000,000 
per  annum,  and  there  are  twenty-six 
millions  of  people  who  pay  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  $300,000,000  per  an- 
num, about  one  half  of  which  goes  to 
stockholders,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
court  and  government  expenses.  The 
capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  is 
£11,015,100,  which  is  a  debt  due  by 
the  government,  consequently  the  cir- 
culation of  the  bank  to  that  extent  is  a 
government  liability.  The  bank  circu- 
lation is  £20,000,000,  and  there  are 
£30,000,000  of  exchequer  bills  in  cir- 
culation. Now  the  only  way  in  which 
the  taxes  to  the  government  are  paid, 
is  by  returning  to  it  its  own  liabilities, 
which  liabilities  it  re-issues  to  its 
creditors.  These  obtain  for  them  real 
wealth  from  the  producers,  who  are 
obliged  to  give  them  back  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  taxes.  The  operation  is 
therefore  merely  to  transfer  from 
twenty-six  millions,  the  produce  of 
their  industry,  to  the  extent  of 
$150,000,000  per  annum,  to  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifly-one  other  individuals, 
their  fellow-citizens.  The  result  is, 
that  the  mass  are  wretchedly  poor, 
while  the  few  are  immensely  rich. 
We  may  here  trace  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  by 
constructing  a  table  of  the  progress  of 
the  British  debt  and  its  money  value, 
as  follows : 


DEBT  OF  THE  BBITISH  EMFI&E* 


Price. 

Money  Value  of 

Bank  Circulation. 

Principal. 

Interett 

I  9, 

Btock. 

1702 

16,394,702 

1,310,942 

^.^.^^ 

920,730 

1793 

239,350,148 

9,208,495 

61,8 

148,397,091 

11,888,910 

1816 

816,311,940 

32,472,210 

58,13 

477,542,484 

27,013,620 

1825 

781,123,222 

29,459,490 

94,3 

736,198,636 

20,753,760 

1827 

783,801,739 

29,388,110 

79,8 

627,041,391 

21,890,610 

1837 

761,422,570 

29,225,287 

91,17 

698,205,207 

18,419,000 

1842 

£780,530,240 

£31,201,000 

£94,5 

£735,649,751 

£20,130,000 

Itappear8,then,  from  the  table,  that  was  £67,000,000,  making  an  increase 

from  1793  to  1816,  the  currency  was  of  £60,000,000,  or  600  per  cent,  in  the 

increased  150  per  cent.    The  amount  currency,  and  in  the  debt  of  300  per  c't, 

of  exchequer  bills  then  in  circulation  but  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
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currency,  the  price  of  stock  fell  nearly 
4  per  cent.,  showing  how  severe  were 
the  drafts  upon  the  resources  of  the 
country  at  that  time.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  commenced  that  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  stock- 
holders, which  has  advanced  the 
money  price  of  stocks  62  per  cent. 
The  money  value  of  the  debt  now  is 
£735,649,751,  and  the  value  of  the* 
same  amount  of  stock  in  1816  was 
£456,967,990,  showing  an  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-one  stockholders 
equal  in  money  to  £278,681,761.  This 
is  not  all,  however ;  because,  owing  to 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  stocks,  the 
government  have  been  able  to  reduce 
the  interest  £2,355,845  by  conversions. 
This  represents  a  capital  in  3  per 
cents,  of  £77,742,885,  which,  added  to 
the  above  difference,  makes  a  sum  of 
£356,424,646,  or  at  ^4,80  the  pound, 
equal  to  $1,710,083,630,  or  the  value 
of  the  whole  products  of  the  United 
States  for  two  years.  Suppose  this 
mass  of  wealth  could  now  be  taken 
out  of  Great  Britain  and  carried 
to  France,  what  would  remain? 
Twenty-six  millions  of  paupers.  Had 
the  debt  been  contracted  abroad  and 


the  interest  annually  remitted,  a  sum 
equal  to  £780,000,000  would  have  been 
sent  out  of  the  country.  The  differ- 
ence between  this  sum  and  the  in- 
creased money  value  of  the  stock, 
which  is  £343,585,356,  constitutes 
what  the  stockholders  have  expended 
in  their  living,  and  averages  about 
£45  each  per  annum.  From  these 
figures  it  is  very  evident  that  England 
would  have  been  destroyed  before  the 
termination  of  the  war,  if  her  debt  had 
been  due  abroad.  As  it  is,  she  presents 
two  extreme  classes,  the  very  rich,  and 
the  very  poor,  whose  interests  are 
entirely  antagonist,  and  they  are  as 
much  opposed  to  each  other,  as  if  they 
occupied  different  countries.  It  may 
be  supposed,  that  the  money  value  of 
all  other  property  has  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as  stocks.  The  re* 
verse,  however,  is  the  fact,  as  evinced 
in  the  official  returns  of  exports. 
These  are  always  expressed  in  two 
values,  the  one  official,  and  the  other 
the  real,  or  declared  value.  The  offi- 
cial value  was  fixed  in  1680,  and  now 
expresses  only  comparative  quantities. 
A  comparison  of  these  with  the  real 
values,  shows  the  money  value  of  labor 
at  different  periods,  as  loiiows : 


EXPORTS  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN   IN    1816   AND    1841,   SHOWING   THE  OFFICIAL  AND 
DECLARED   VALUES   AT   EACH   PERIOD. 


1816. 

1841. 

Increase. 

Increaie 
per  cenu 

Official  value, 
Declared  value, 

£35,717,070 
41,657,873 

£116,903,668 
51,634,623 

£81,186,578 
9,976,750 

227 
23 

If  the  declared  value  in  1841  had 
borne  the  same  proportion  to  the  offi- 
cial as  in  1816,  it  would  have  been 
£135,608,254,  whereas  it  is  but 
£51,634,623,  showing  a  depreciation 
in  money  value  of  62  per  cent,  of  all 
the  products  of  Great  Britain,  while 
the  money  value  of  stocks  in  the  same 
time  increased  about  62  per  cent.  The 
stockholders  have  become  rich  by  the 
double  process  of  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  their  own  property,  and  a 
decrease  of  the  value  ot  that  which 
they  purchase.  The  holder  of  govern- 
ment stock  for  £1,000  could,  for 
instance,  in  1816  procure  seventy- three 
tons  of  pig  iron  for  it ;  he  may  now 
get  three  hundred  and  thirteen  tons  for 
die  same  stock ;  his  wealth  has,  there- 


fore, actually  increased  450  per  cent. 
Again,  the  289,751  stockholders  who 
received  £30,000,000  in  1816,  can  now 

Srocure  for  the  same  money  more  than 
ouble  the  quantity  of  the  produce  of 
labor  that  they  could  then.  This  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  property  in  their  hands. 
The  increase  of  their  wealth  does  not 
increase  their  powers  of  consumption ; 
it  diminishes,  nowever,  the  ability  of 
the  payers  of  that  wealth  to  consume. 
Hence,  although  10,000,000  people 
have  been  added  to  the  population  of 
Britain,  the  distributive  portion  of 
wealth  has  constantly  decreased.  The 
people  have  produced  more  than  they 
were  able  to  consume.  The  surplus 
products  are  given  to  the  stockholders, 
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the  coart,  the  nobles,  and  the  place- 
men ;  hence  the  constantly  decreasing 
money  value  of  those  products,  and 
the  increasing  wretchedness  of  the 
people. 

This  process  cannot  go  on  in  the 
United   Slates,    because    the  wealth 

Produced  and  applied  to  interest  will 
e  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  the 
whole  United  States  will  be  im- 
poverished to  enrich  England.  If 
$14,000,000  per  annum  is  sent  abroad 
for  the  twenty  years  during  which  the 
debts   are    to   run,  a   sum  equal  to 


$280,000,000  will  be  sent  abroad, 
which,  added  to  the  principal,  will 
make  $559,388,760  to  be  sent  out 
of  the  country  in  the  next  twenty- 
years.  Is  this  practicable  ?  There  are 
twenty-one  independent  governments, 
exclosive  of  the  United  Slates,  which 
hare  contracted  debts  in  London;  of 
these,  thirteen  are  bankrupt,  being 
those  whose  debts  are  mostly  con- 
tracted abroad. 

The  following  will  show  the  whole 
debts  of  each  class,  and  the  amount  due 
in  London : 


l>ebi  due  in 
London. 

Whole  debt. 

Debt-paying  countriesy     -        -        -        -        - 
Bankrupt  countrieSy         -        -        -        -        - 

Total, 

26,750,450 
62,837,850 

£89,688,300 

474,893,703 
163,483,072 

£638,376,775 

Notwithstanding  this  stupendous 
bankruptcy,  the  cause  of  which  is 
apparent  in  the  great  proportion  of 
debt  owned  in  London,  a  cry  is  raised 
against  the  United  States  as  if  they 
alone  were  bankrupt.  For  this 
$300,000,000  due  in  London  nothing 
has  been  got,  and  nothing  ever  will  be 
pot,  because  they  have  nothing  to  give. 
Those  of  the  United  Slates  that  have 
become  delinquent  through  necessity, 
offer  to  give  their  lands,  their  works, 
and  whatever  they  possess  to  satisfy 


their  creditors  as  far  as  they  will  go. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  them  it  must 
undoubtedly  be  years  before  any  pros- 
pect will  appear  of  likelihood  orabihty  to 
do  more.  We  will  of  course  be  under- 
stood to  speak  only  of  the  existing 
state  of  things  as  matter  of  fact,  and 
not  as  militating  against  our  former 
declared  conviction  that  every  cent  of 
every  one  of  these  debts  ought,  by 
every  the  highest  moral  sanction,  to 
be  paid  faithfully  to  the  uttermost. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  C<mf€8sions  of  Saint  Jluffutim,  Bos- 
ton: £.  P.  Peabody.  1843.  12mo. 
pp.  285. 

We  are  surprised  that  this  should  be  the 
first  American  EdKion  of  the  Confessions 
of  Saint  Augustine,  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  thM  greatest  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  Bat  we  need  not  say  that  we 
welcome  its  appearance  in  a  neat  form, 
and  so  cheap  that  it  comes  within  the 
means,  we  were  about  to  say,  of  even  the 
poorest.  If  it  shall  find  an  enlarged  cir- 
enlation,  we  shall  regard  it  as  a  proof  that 
our  people  are  becoming  really  more  pro- 
found, more  ready  to  look  into  things  to 
the  very  bottom,  than  they  have  heretofore 
been.  The  mass  of  our  countrymen  seem 
to  have  been  mere  newspaper  readers. 


and  not  even  readers  of  the  solid  and 
really  excellent  essays  which  appear  A-om 
time  to  time  in  even  the  poorest  of  oar 
newspapers;  but  of  the  mere  anecdotes, 
and  short  editorial  paragraphs  and  notices. 
An  article  requiring  close  consecutive 
thinking  for  three  seconds  and  two  thirds 
ofa  second,  has  appeared  quite  too  much 
for  their  patience.  The  effect  of  this 
impatience  and  haste  on  the  part  of 
readers,  has  been  very  bad  on  our  writers. 
Our  writers  have  become  superficial, 
afraid  to  utter  a  profound  thought,  lest 
they  should  fail  to  be  comprehended,  or  to 
discuss  a  serious  subject,  lest  they  should 
fail  to  arrest  attention.  Worse  than  all 
this,  they  have  not  dared  to  write  at  their 
ease,  with  the  calm  strength  and  majesty 
of  repose.  They^h^vj  Je\U^Vt:^e  con- 
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Btantly  striving  to  strike  the  bird  while  on 
the  wing.  Hence,  they  are  always  uneasy, 
always  afraid  the  reader  will  escape  them. 
Hence,  they  write  in  an  exaggerated  and 
mnnatural  style,  straining  always  aAer 
immediate  efiect. 

This  style  has  passed  from  the  news- 
papers into  our  periodicals,  into  our  books, 
and  even  into  the  pnlpit.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  man  reasons  clearly  atid  ecrmestl;^ 
on  the  great  themes  of  Grod,  Eternity,  th^* 
human  soul,  Duty,  Righteousness  :  he  is 
a  dull  preacher,  unless  he  can  contrive 
some  way  to  entertain.  The  truth  and 
importance  of  his  views,,  clearly  and 
earnestly  set  forth,  will  not  answer  his 
turn.  He  must  surprise ;  he  must  please ; 
he  must  touch  a  cold  heart,  and  arrest  a 
fleeting  attention,  and  all  without  any 
labor  on  the  part  of  his  hearers.  The 
circulation  of  such  books  as  this  of  Saint 
Augustine,  if  people  will  read  them,  Win 
soon  cure  this  evil,  and  induce  the  com- 
munity to  demand  profound  thought  as 
well  as  dazzling  rhetoric. 

Moreover,  this  is  a  great  book.  Saint 
Augustine,  as  a  man,  may  almost  rank 
with  such  men  as  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and 
Plato,  while,  as  a  Christiaa  bishop,  We 
can  hardly  deny  him  the  Divine  illumina- 
tion and  authority  of  an  inspired  Apostle. 
In  these  Confessions  we  see  the  workings 
of  a  great  mind,-  a  greater  heart,  and  a 
noble  and  derout  soul.  We  see  no  cant, 
no  mock  humility,  but  a  man  conscious  of' 
his  own  relative  greatness  and  worth  as  a 
man,  bowing  in  true  humility,  which  is 
man's  highest  glory,  before  his  Maker, 
«nd  confessing  himself  freely  and  without 
reserve.  Here  we  see  the  spiritual  facts 
«nd  views  which  have  given  to  the  doc- 
trines since  termed  Calvinism,  and  which 
are  now  termed  evangelical^  their  immense 
power  over  the  human  mind  and  con- 
science; and  we  may  say,  that  he  who 
has  not  read  Saint  Augustine,  is  alto- 
gether unable  to  comprehend  either  the 
TOctrines  or  the  history  of  the  Church. 
We  give  our  thanks,  then,  to  Miss  Peabody 
for  sending  out  this  edition  of  the  Confes- 
sions, and  we  hope  it  will  be  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  by 
our  public  with  the  old  Fathers  of  the 
Church. 

This  edition  of  the  Confessions  is  made 
up,  in  part,  of  an  old  translation,  it  is 
uncertain  from  whom,  and  from  the 
translation  recently  made  by  Dr.  Pusey. 
The  old  one  is  the  richest,  and  has  some- 
thing of  an  antique  air  of  majesty  and 
strength,  which  comports  well  with  the 
piety  and  tenderness  of  Saint  Augustine. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
the  volume  accompanied  by  Dr.  Pusey's 
Notes,  but  that  would  have  swelled  the 


size  and  price  of  the  volume  too  mii«i& 
As  it  is  we  welcome  it. 


TheJge  of  Gold,  and  other  Poemt :  By 
George  Lunt.  Boston:  William  !>• 
Ticknor.  1843.     ]2mo.pp.  160. 

The  Age  of  Gold  of  which  Mr.  Lunt 
sings,  (for  we  still  talk  of  the  nnevngof 
poets,  who  perhaps  may  never  have  even 
hummed  a  musical  tiote  in  all  their  nato* 
ral  lives),  is  not  that  primitive  period  or 
universal  good  and  happiness,  of  vhick 
a  dim  traditionary  memory  seems  to  haunt 
the  heart  of  the  human  race.  It  is  our 
own  modern  age  of  money-worship,  the 
evils  of  which  would  be  considerably  miti* 
gated,  if  it  were  a  little  more  literally  an 
aee  of  real  goldy  and  not  of  lying  paper. 
He  Writes  with  a  ca^  didactic  justness  of 
reasoning  and  sentiment,  though  this 
theme  does  not  breathe  any  very  glowing 
inspiration  into  his  lyre.  But  the  age  is 
aAer  all  not  quite  so  Bad  as  Mr.  Lunt 
thinks  it.  Matters  are  indeed  in  rather  a 
COnfbsed  and  chaotic  condition,  natural  to 
a  transition  stage  in  the  progress  6f  civi- 
lisation such  as  we  are  now  actually 
passing  through.  But  the  east  is  grad- 
ually brightening  with  the  coming  dawn, 
however  cheerless  may  seem  the  grey  and 
chilly  twilight  of  the  actusd  moment.  The 
leaven  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity  in  the 
dull  lump  of  society  was  never  working 
so  strongly  or  so  widely,  as  we  see  it  now 
in  all  directions, — though  this  is  no  oc- 
casion to  expatiate  on  this  idea.  As  both 
a  favorable  specimen  of  the  poem,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  tribute  to  the  sacred  mem- 
ory of  the  individual  referred  to  in  it,  we 
quote  the  following  extract,  together  with 
the  accompanying  note  to  it: 

"  Tet  gltfWlng  hearts  there  are,  whoso  scnermis 

aim 
Burns  through  the  earthly  dross  «rith  pnrer  flame. 
Instinct  with  thoughts  that  swell  the  nobler  mind 
In  boundless  hope  to  compass  all  mankind ; 
As  day  flings  living  sunshine  all  around, 
While  night's  unfolding  shades  enrich  the  ground. 
Their  life  in  blessings  to  the  world  is  given, 
Tlicir  death  distils  them  like  the  dews  of  heaven, 
Such  his,  the  stranger  youth,  on  Luxor's  plains,* 
•Mid  hoary  rcilrs  of  primeval  reigns. 
When  the  resistless  shaft  stood  winged  to  fly, 
With  holy  trust  he  glanced  his  fading  eye 
On  time's  triumphant  trophies  round  him  hurled. 
The  wreck-borne  spoils  of  a  forgotten  world. 
And  traced  with  failing  hands  those  words  of  Ugiit 
Above  time's  empire  or  oblivion's  night! 
Alan's   mightiest,  proudest  works    around  him 

strown. 
Tliclr  story  gone,  their  very  name  unknown. 
Not  even  the  memory  left  of  boastful  deeds. 
Earth  grasping  empire  and  world-couq'ring  creeds  { 
The  wandering  savage  in  the  regal  domes. 
Where    earth's  resplendent  monarchs  had  their 

■  homes; 
Dying  alone,  'Aid  all  that  shakes  the  trust, 
Man's  fainting  spirit  builds  a  thing  of  dust ; 
Yet  all  unshaken,  saw  with  glazing  eye 
The  beam  that  lit  his  own  for  westeroJk^; 
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his  position  as  a  pastor  of  a  religious 
congregation,  his  denunciations,  and  his 
speculations,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  ex- 
cited in  a  Christian  community,  has  been 
construed  by  his  friends  into  persecution, 
and  made,  therefore,  the  occasion  of  mag* 
nifying  him  considerably  beyond  his  natU' 
ral  dimensions.  He  is,  in  fact,  no  marvel ; 
but  a  young  man  of  very  studious  habits, 
of  tolerable  capacity,  and  yery  respectable 
attaiuments.  He  is  not  a  man  of  rery  pro- 
found or  original  thought ;  but  he  is  quite 
original,  and  oAen  surprising  as  a  rhetori- 
cian. He  has  run  over  a  great  variety  of 
books,  has  his  memory  loaded  with  apt 
illustrations,  quaint  forms  of  expression, 
striking  and  sometimes  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful imagery,  which  he  brings  together  in  a 
manner  new,  peculiar,  and  surprising, 
rendering  him  very  effective  as  a  lecturer 
or  preacher,  though  sometimes  wearisome 
as  a  writer.  As  a  writer  he  wants  sever- 
ity. He  is  quite  too  gorgeous,  too  bril- 
liant, too  much  on  the  stretch  to  say  some- 
thing that  shall  dazzle.  He  ransacks  all 
creation  for  flowers  to  be  wreathed  into 
garlands,  which  he  may  hang  in  fantastic 
festoons  around  the  topics  of  his  discourse. 
We  are  fatigued,  and  often  throw  down 
his  Essay  or  Discourse  before  we  have 
half  read  it. 

We  would  not  charge  Mr.  Parker  with 
a  want  of  earnestness,  but  we  confess  we 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  man- 
ner of  writing  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
preacher,  much  less  of  the  Keformer. 
truth,  Mr.  Lunt  has   the  advantage  of   "What  has  the  Reformer  to  do  with  these 


Reaped  on  his  eoantry's  lap  his  liberal  gold. 
Pierced  the  dim  future's  veil  for  him  unrolied ; 
Saw  science  fostered  by  bis  leading  hand. 
And  knowledge  biishicn  round  his  native  land, 
And  o'er  the  murmurs  of  time's  sounding  sea 
Ueazd  tlumks  from  untold  ages  yet  to  Iw." 

"IToTE— Mr.  John  (  owcll,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  whose 
bequest  of  9350.000  eatablisUeJ  the  Institute  in 
that  city  which  lieai  Shis  name.  The  codicil  to  his 
will  is  diAted  at  Luxor,  ncai  Thehes.    He  died  In 

li3S,  aged  37 There  is  something 

more  than  commonly  sublime  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
youn?  person-  dvlng  in  a  *  far  country,'  surrounrt- 
•d  only  by  the  relics  of  past  and  forgotten  Instilu- 
tiou<<.  yet  alniing.wiih  a  generous  and  hui>eful 
confidence,  to  establish  the  future  Intellectual  and 
monl  cultivation  of  his  native  land." 

Of  the  shorter  pieces  which  fill  out  the 
volume,  printed  with  all  the  chaste  typo- 
graphical taste  which  distinguishes  the 
press  of  its  publisher,  we  will  simply  re- 
mark, that  while  they  are  of  very  unequal 
beauty,  none  are  without  some  merit, 
though  we  are  mistaken  if  we  have  not 
seen  poems  of  Mr.  Lunt  better  than  any 
we  observe  here.  Though  perhaps  we 
should  except  from  the  remark  his  happy 
retort  upon  Campbell's  epigram  on  our 
fiag,  which  went  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
papers some  time  since,  as  follows : 

"  United  States  !  yourljannor  wears 

Two  emblems ;  one  of  fame  ; 
Alas!  the  oihcrthtil  it  bears 

Ucmiudb  us  of  your  shame ! 

"The  while  man's  liberty  in  types 

Stands  bUzoned  by  your  stars— 
But  what's  the  meaning  of  your  stripes .' 

Tlicy  mean  your  negroes'  scars ! 

In  every  respect,  both  of  poetry  and 


this,  in  the  following : 


TO  TRB  ENGLISH  FLAG. 

"  England  !  whence  came  each  glow.ng  hue, 
That  tmts  your  flaa  of  •  meteor  light, - 

The  streaming  red,  the  deeper  blue, 
urossod  with  the  moonbeam's  pearly  white  f 

"  The  blood  and  bruise,  -the  6/u«  am!  rerf,— 
Let  Asia's  groanmg  mlllloiis  speak ; 

The  white,—  it  tells  the  color  fled 
From  starving  Erin's  pallid  check  !'* 


The  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings 
«>f  Theodore  Pakker,  Minister  of  the 
Second  Church,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Bos- 
ton: James  Munroe  &,  Co.,  1843. 
12mo.  pp.  360. 

Mr-  Parker,  the  author  of  these  writ- 
ings, is  the  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and 
has,  within  a  couple  of  years,  gained  con- 
siderable celebrity  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, by  his  boldness  in  denouncing  the 
Church  and  his  clerical  brethren,  and  in 
patting  forth  views  which  are  alleged 
to  be  incompatible  with  a  belief  in  the 
Divine  Origin  and  Authority  of  Christian- 
ity. Some  opposition,  which,  considering 
VOL.  XII. — NO.  LVI.  28 


meretricious  ornaments  ?    When  the  real 
man    of  God  comes  to   regenerate  the 
world,  when  the  true  prophet  speaks  out 
from  the  depths  of  a  heart  full  of  love  and    < 
compassion,  wUl  he  not  speak  in  tones  as 
remarkable  for  their  simplicity  as  their  ^ 
power  ?    Will  he  not  direct  the  attention 
to  the  thought  itself,  fix  it  on  the  very 
NuMEN.  and  not  suffer  it  to  pause  on  the 
decorations  of  the  shrine  ?   AH  ornament, 
it  strikes  us,  is  in  bad  taste,  il  it  arrest 
attention  as  ornament,  or  excite  a  single 
remark  on    itself.    The  beauty  of  the 
piece  should  be  integrally  one  with  its 
truth  and  force.    That  is  an  unfinished 
piece,  the  workmanship  of  an  apprentice, 
not  the  master,  in  which  the  truth,  the 
force  and  the  beauty,  coexist  as  distinct 
elements.    That  only  is  a  finished  piece 
in  which   the  three  are  absolutely  one. 
When  Mr.  Parker  learns  this,  when  expe- 
rience has  chastened  his  fancy  and  cor- 
rected his  taste,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  have  sobered  his  feelings,  deepened 
the  earnestness  of  his  heart,  and  touched 
it  with  a  more  genuine  pathos,  he  will  de- 
servedly hold  a  respectable  rank  among 
the  scholars  and  authop^^l^Ji^^q^^try, 
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The  Essays  which  make  tip  the  Tolnme 
before  us  have  all,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, been  before  published,  and  most  of 
them  in  The  Dial,  a  Quarterly  Journal, 
published  in  Boston,  and  at  present  edited 
by  R.  W.  Emerson,  who  may  be  said  to  be 
at  the  head  of  our  New  England  Trans- 
cendentalists,  and  who  deserves  to  rank 
among  the  very  first  of  our  American 
poets.  They  are  chiefly  theological,  and 
therefore  chiefly  interesting  to  those  en- 
gaged in  theological  studies.  Of  the  pecu- 
liar theological  views  they  set  forth,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  speak.  We  may  be 
permitted,  however,  to  say,  that  they 
strike  us  as  more  remarkable  for  the  dog- 
matism with  which  they  are  urged,  and 
the  costume  in  which  they  are  dressed 
out,  than  for  their  depth  or  novelty.  As 
a  theologian,  we  are  unable  to  discover 
any  originality  in  Mr.  Parker.  He  pro- 
poses no  new  problems,  and  oflTers  no  new 
solutions,  and  aids  us  in  obtaining  no  new 
solutions,  of  any  old  ones.  He  may  have 
said  something  not  generally  known  to 
the  mass  of  readers,  but  nothing  that  we 
should  consider  new  to  his  professional 
brethren  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  leaves 
the  whole  subject  right  where  he  found  it. 
He  may  be  considered  as  standing-,  in  the 
character  and  tendency  of  his  views,  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  movement  repre- 
sented in  Germany  by  Strauss  in  his 
**  Leben  Jesu." 

But  what  reputation  Mr.  Parker  has 
in  his  own  neighborhood,  he  has  obtained, 
not  by  his  German  Neologj",  which  nine- 
tenths  of  his  admirers  would  reject  with 
horror  were  they  to  see  it,  but  by  his 
earnest  appeals  for  free  thought  in  the 
investigation  of  theological  subjects,  for  a 
high,  uncompromising  morality,  and  for  a 
sanctuary,  so  to  speak,  whose  service 
shall  not  be  mere  empty  forms,  but 
consist  in  the  practice  of  the  moral  vir- 
tues. In  making  these  appeals,  he  touches 
a  chord  which  vibrates  through  many 
hearts ;  in  them  he  is  powerful,  efltctive ; 
for  here  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  his  times,  and  with  the  true  interests  of 
religion  and  morality.  But  in  making 
these  appeals,  he  is  only  echoing  the 
words  which  others  in  his  own  vicinity 
were  uttering  long  before  he  began  his 
career;  nay,  he  is  only  uttering  what  all 
earnest  minds,  in  every  age  of  the 
Church,  have  uttered  with  what  force 
and  clearness  were  in  them.  No  matter. 
Here  he  is  great,  for  here  he  is  true,  and 
engaged  in  a  work  from  which  he  need 
not  shrink  because  he  has  had  predeces- 
sors. 


Life  in  Mexico,  being  a  residence  of  two 

years  in  thai  Country.    By  Mme  C 

De   La   B ,  Boston:    Charles   C. 

Little,  and  James  Brown.  1843.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

There  is  but  one  thing  about  these 
volumes  that  we  find  to  censure,  and  that 
is  the  refusal  of  the  distinguished  lady  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  them,  to  place 
her  name  in  full  on  the  title-page.  The 
volumes  are  worthy  of  her  high  rank  and 
character,  and  are  more  honorable  to  her 
than  her  rank,  and  her  rank  is  none  too 
high  for  her  to  acknowledge  herself*  an 
authoress.  There  is  no  rank,  royal  or 
noble,  but  may  derive  new  lustre  from 
success  in  literary  pursuits.  We  hold  the 
dignity  of  Letters  above  all  earthly  digni- 
ties, saving  always  the  dignity  of  true 
Christian  morals,  which,  afXer  all,  is 
scarcely  an  exception,  for  no  man  or 
woman  without  the  last  is  entitled  to  the 
first.  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God, 
and  it  is  only  by  purity  of  heart  and  no- 
bility of  aim  and  purpose,  that  one  can 
arrive  to  high  rank  in  the  cultivation  of 
Letters.    But  enough  of  this. 

These  volumes  are  beautifully  printed, 
admirably  written,  fuU  of  wit,  sprlghtli- 
ncss,  good  feeling,  and  solid  information, 
on  a  topic  of  intense  interest,  with  which 
the   great  mass  of  us    have  very  little 
acquaintance,  and  concerning  which  we 
have   the    most    vague    and    erroneous 
notions.    They  deserve  a  more  extended 
notice  than  we  can  now  give  them.    They 
must  and  will  be  read,  and  so  far  as  read 
they  will  tend  to  dissipate  many  of  our 
errors  concerning  our  Mexican  neighbors, 
whom  we  arc  in  the  ungenerous  habit  of 
underrating,  and  increase  our  respect  for 
them.    Mexico  is  full  of  romance,  and 
the  struggle  of  the  Mexicans  lor  liberty, 
for  a  free  republican  government .  ('cserves 
more  sympathy  than  we  have  ever  ex- 
tended to  them.     We  had  been  bred  to 
republican  habits  from  our  childhood,  and 
our   Revolution    introduced   very  little 
alteration  in  our  internal  and  domestic 
life.  "We  were  nearly  as  republican  before 
we  threw  oflf  our  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown  as  we  are  now.    Not  so  with  the 
Mexicans.    They  had  been  royal  ists,  bred 
under  a  royal  government,  and  governed 
by  a  sort  of  vice-kings,  with  regal  authority 
and  splendor.    They  had  to  change  all 
their  habits,  their  internal  modes  of  think- 
ing  and  feeling,  as  well  as  their  external 
relations.    What  wonder,  then,  that  they 
should  not  have  at  once  settled  down  into 
a  government  as  fixed  and  as  stable  as 
ours  ?    We  believe  the  Mexican  Rerolu- 
tionis  worthy  of  profounder  study,  and  of 
altogether  more  respect  than  it  has  as  yet 
received  from  our  countrymen.    We  are 
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glad  to  find,  therefore^  that  we  are  to  have 
one  of  these  days,  a  history  of  Mexico, 
from  a  pen  every  way  competent  to  do  it 
jastice.  And  who  but  the  historian  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  should  write  the 
History  of  Mexico  and  Spanish  America  ? 
In  the  mean  time  we  commend  these  two 
admirable  volumes  to  the  public,  as  the 
best  work  which  has  as  yet,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  appeared  amongst  us 
on  the  life  and  character  of  our  southern 
neighbors. 


Lift  of  Jean  Pavl  Frederic  Richier,  Com- 
piled from  various  sources.  Together 
with  kis  jSutobiography,  Translated 
from  Vie  German,  Boston:  Little  & 
Brown.     1842.    2  vols.  16mo. 

We  are  somewhat  late  in  noticing  these 
two  beautiful  and  intensely  interesting 
volumes,  made  up  by  a  most  excellent 
and  accomplished  lady  from  the  German, 
coneeming  the  Life'and  Character  of  Jean 
Paul,  the  peculiar,  the  nndescribable,  but 
great,  noble,  full-hearted  German,  over- 
flowing with  the  fullness  of  life,  and 
unsurpassed  by  any  author  of  any  age  or 
nation  in  his  power  to  quicken  the  heart 
and  soul  of  his  readers ;  but  though  late, 
we  are  far  from  regarding  them  with  indif- 
ference, or  from  withholding  our  thanks 
to  the  author  for  her  very  valuable  present. 
There  is  no  German  writer  who  is  more 
worthy  of  our  stady  and  admiration,  and 
none  whose  works  would  exert  a  more 
wholesome  influence  on  our  countrymen. 
Right  glad  are  we  that  these  volumes 
have  appeared  to  give  those  of  our  readers 
unacquainted  with  the  German,  an  intro- 
duction to  one  with  whom  they  cannot 
commune  without  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  from  whose  communion  they  will  go 
away  greater  and  better  men.  We  are 
glad,  also,  to  learn,  that  a  friend,  well 
known  as  a  successful  translator  from 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  has  now  nearly  ready 
for  the  press  his  great  work,  the  Titan, 
which  we  hoi>e  some  of  our  enterprising 
houses  will  soon  give  to  the  American 
public. 


Bandy  Jndyy  a  Tale  of  Irish  Life.  By 
Samuix  Lover,  Esq.,  author  of  "Rory 
CMoore,"  «The  Gridiron,"  "Barry 
O'Reirdon,*'  &c.,  &c.  With  twenty-two 
illustrations  on  steel  by  the  Author. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Phi- 
ladelphia :  George  S.  Appleton. 

After  the  vast  accumulation  of  jokes 
and  jests  which  have  been  garnered  up  in 
our  literature  against  that   merry  and 


warm-hearted  fellow,  Pat,  it  might  have 
been  reasonably  supposed  that  fun  had 
at  length  fairly  exhausted  its  resources  at 
his  expense.  The  completion  of  this 
serial,  however,  has  given  us  a  goodly 
octavo  volume,  the  three  or  four  hundred 
pages  of  which  are  abundantly  racy  with 
bulls,  blunders,  and  ludicrous  adventures 
of  every  description,  as  if  Mr.  Samuel 
Lover  had  just  broached  a  fVesh  topic  of 
amusement.  To  be  sure,  a  few  of  the 
stories  and  jests  strike  us  somewhat  fa- 
miliarly, yet  they  are  either  so  admirably 
told,  or  appositely  introduced,  as  to  be,  if 
not  quite  new,  yet  quite  as  good.  Under- 
standing the  art  of  story-telling  too  well 
to  lose  himself  in  lengthy  and  labored 
descriptions  or  attenuated  wit,  Mr. 
Lover  manages,  by  a  few  striking  points, 
to  lay  at  once  his  whole  idea  before  the 
reader.  His  pen,  too,  in  the  present 
production,  has  had  a  fit  auxiliary  in  his 
pencil.  The  illustrations  are  remarkably 
spirited,  and  would  not  be  unworthy  of 
the  artist  world-famous  under  the  sobri^ 
guet  of  Phiz. 

Handy  Andy,  possessing  all  the  mirth 
and  true-heartedness  of  his  nation,  is 
nevertheless  so  ignorant  and  unfortunate 
a  fellow,  that  if,  under  any  circumstances, 
there  is  the  smallest  loop-hole  or  crevice 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  escape  from 
doing  right,  he  is  sure  to  be  thrust  through 
it  somehow  or  other.  Suddenly  trans- 
planted from  a  shanty  to  a  squire's  man- 
sion, he  of  course  acquits  himself  most 
laughably  there  in  a  long  catalogue  of 
mistakes,  and  thenceforth  is  made  to  run 
the  gauntlet  wherever  he  goes.  Though 
there  is  the  usual  number  of  deaths,  mar- 
riages, disastrous  chances,  and  hair- 
breadth 'scapes,  the  book  contains,  after 
all,  not  much  of  a  plot.  It  is  a  succes- 
sion of  stories  strung  together  by  one  or 
two  connecting  links,  and  has  a  com- 
mencement and  end  only  because  these 
could  not  be  very  well  avoided.  Thus, 
after  Handy  Andy  stumbles  and  tumbles 
through  a  twelvemonth  of  mishaps,  he  is 
suddenly,  for  want  of  a  better  termina- 
tion, converted  from  a  poverty-stricken 
servant,  who  has  just  iced  his  master's 
champaign  by  pouring  it  out  into  the  tub 
of  ice,  into  a  wealthy  lord,  and  other 
almost  equally  marvellous  things  are 
accomplished  during  the  course  of  the 
work. 

Fiction  in  this  shape,  however  amusing 
it  may  be,  will  only  be  read  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Its  readers  can  be  obliged  to  their 
author  for  little  more  than  a  few  hours' 
entertainment.  Mr.  Lover's  writings, 
like  those  of  nearly  all  the  periodical 
school  which  Dickens'  example  has  called 
up  to  the  portrayal  of  popular  manners, 
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although  they  may  be  Ter>'  agreeably  pe- 
rased,  contain  few  evidences  of  any  such 
deep  philanthropy  or  warm  generosity  as 
characterize  that  dear  and  delightful  writ- 
er—(we^  can  tell  Mr.  Dickens  that  these 
epithets  are  now  worth  having  from  our 
side  of  the  water).  We  can  at  any  rate 
say  this  for  Handy  Andy,  that  right  merry 
and  funny  as  he  is,  there  are  none  who 
will  not  be  pleased  with  his  acquaintance, 
and  sorry  for  that  elevation  of  him  to  the 
peerage  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  its 
termination. 


Fables  of  La  Fontaine.    Translated  firom 

the  French,  by  Elizxjr  Wright,  Jr.    2 

vols.  ]6mo.     Third  Edition.    BosUin  s 

published  by  Tappan   &  Dennet,  114 

Washington-street.     1842. 

This  cheap  and  neat  form  in  which  Mr. 

Wright  has  here  reproduced  his  admirable 

translation  of  the  great  French  fabulist, 

is  chiefly  designed    for    the    benefit   of 

schools  and  families,  as  a  reading  book 

equally  amusing  and    instructive.    The 

expensive  elegance  of  the  octavo  edition 

— of  the  merits  of  which  we  speak  only 

from  report — placing  it  beyond  reach  for 

this  purpose,  for  which  the  original  is 

almost   universally    used    wherever    its 

aeries'of  Temperance  Tales^   By  T.  S. "language  is  spoken,  the  translator  bas 


Six  Nights  with  the '.  Washingtonians :  a 


Arthur,  author  of  "  Insubordination,'' 
«  The  Temperance  Pledge,"  "  Tired  of 
Housekeeping,"  &c.,  &c.  Philadel- 
phia :  Godey  and  M'Michael,  Publish- 
ers' Hall,  101  Chestnut-street.  1843. 
8vo.  pp.  192. 
Temperance  Tales,  By  the  same.  In 
two  volumes,  l2mo.  Same  Publishers. 
1843. 

It  is  needless  to  invoke  God's  blessing 
on  the  movement  of  the  "  Washingto- 
nians."  Its  presence  in  their  midst  has 
been  already  made  sufficiently  manifest. 
These  tales  are,  in  many  passages,  of 
striking  force  in  illustration  of  the  moral 
^hey  are  written  to  teach,  and  we  can 
safely  recommend  them  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  merit,  to  the  same  wide  circula- 
tion which  we  most  heartily  wish  them 
for  the  sake  of  their  spjrH  and  object. 


rendered  a  public  service,  which,  we 
trust,  will  not  fail  of  its  well-deserved  re- 
ward, by  the  issue  of  the  present  one.  The 
felicity  of  the  translation  does  justice  to 
the  unanimous  praise  with  which  the 
former  was  everj'where  greeted  j  render- 
ing, with  peculiar  spirit  and  vigor,  all  of 
La  Fontaine  that  could  be  translated. 
Every  school  and  every  family  into 
which  it  is  introduced  will  be  the  better, 
as  well  as  the  pleasanter  for  it. 

The  SUeprvaker,    A  Tale  from  the  German 

ofHeinrichZ.  Zschdkke.  Boston :  James 

Munroe  &  Co.     1842. 

Our  readers  need  no  other  inducement 

to  look  over  this  little  volume,  than  to  be 

told  that  it  is  by  the  author  of"  The  Fool 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  which  has 

appeared  in  our  pages. 
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AMERICAN. 

The  revolutionizing  new  system  of  cheap 
periodical  issues  of  works  of  all  kinds, 
seems  to  have  checked,  for  the  present, 
fill  enterprise  with  the  publishers  as  to 
the  production  of  new  books.  We  hear 
the  Harpers  are  about  re-issuing  the 
volumes  of  their  ^*  Family  Library" 
at  one-half  the  original  price,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  other  publishers 
are  adopting  their  plan  with  other  works 
of  the  day.  Five  additional  volumes 
of  the  "Natural  History  of  New 
York,"  have  just  been  completed  for 

Sublication;  ten  volumes  will  finish 
tie  series  of  this  great  and  important 
work,  a  copy  of  which  is,  we  un- 
derstand, about  to  be  forwarded  to 
"^he  British  Museum. 


Our  readers  will  be  happy  to  leara  that 
the  work  of  Rev.  Justin  Perkins,  on 
Persia,  is  just  published  by  Alien,  Mor- 
rill &  Ward  well,  Boston.  It  presents 
important  facts  rcspectine:  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Mission  among 
the  Nestorians. 

Dr.  Thomson's  "  Conspectus  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeias," comprising  the  alterations 
and  additions  of  the  last  London  work 
together  with  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can remedies,  &c.  Edited  by  an  Ameri- 
can Physician.  This  invaluable  man- 
ual for  the  student  and  practitioner, 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  few  da3*s. 
J,  &  H.  G.  Lansrley  are  the  publishers. 

Dr.  Swcclzer,  author  cf  a  well-known 
work  on  " Cons-umplion,"  has  anew 
work  in  progress  of  printing,  on 
"Diet,"  which  will    comprise    much 
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Taluable  and  cnrioas  infonnation  on  a 
topic  which  has  heretofore  received 
bat  a  very  inadequate  share  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  learned.  It  is  to  be  is- 
sued by  the  Langleys.  The  same  pub- 
lishers have  also  just  completed  a  new 
edition  of  that  admirable  text-book, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  most  of 
the  Medical  Institutions  of  our  country, 
as  it  has  long  been  in  those  of  Great 
Britain. — This  volume  is  one  of  ac- 
knowledged merit,  and  indeed,  "The 
Dublin  Dissector''  is  admitted  to  be 
without  a  rival  in  works  of  its  class. 

The  popular  work  of  Mr.  Norman,  en- 
titled "Hambles  in  Yucatan,"  has 
passed  through  another  edition,  and 
seems  still  to  vie  successfully  with 
the  work  of  his  competitor,  who 
previously  invoked  the  public  attention 
on  this  interesting  subject. 

Lester's  new  volumes,  <*  The  Condition 
and  Fate  of  England,"  have  followed 
their  well-known  predecessors,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of"  The  Glory 
and  Shame  of  England,"  with  great 
success.  Besides  one  large  edition,  the 
greater  part  of  another  has  been  al- 
ready taken  up. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  just  published 
"Handy  Andy,"  by  Samuel  Lover — 
the  complete  work  illustrated  with 
twenty-two  humorous  plates.  Also,  a 
cheap  edition  with  two  plates.  They 
have  just  ready  the  first  number  of 
Lover's  new  work, "  L.  S.  D.,  (Pounds, 
Shillings,  and  Pence,)  or  Account  of 
Irish  Heirs,"  furnished  to  the  public 
monthly,  with  illustrations.  "  Dr  Ure's 
Dictionary  of  Art,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines  *. "  this  valuable  work  is  now 
being  re-issued  in  five  one-dollar  month- 
ly parts  of  300  pages  each.  Parts  1  and 
2,  are  ready.  "  Masterman  Ready," 
vol.  3.  and  last  of  this  popular  work  for 
the  young,  is  just  out.  Also  Part  1  of 
"  Cooley's  American  in  Egypt,"  to  be 
completed  in  six  semi-monthly  parts. 

The  same  publishers  have  also  in  press, 
"Parochial  Sermons,"  by  John  Henry 
Newman,  B.  D.  The  six  volumes  of  the 
London  edition  to  be  in  two  8vo.  vol- 
umes. "  The  Complete  Poetical  Works 
of  John  Milton,"  uniform  with  their 
edition  of  Cowper  and  Burns.  Also, 
"  The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,"  uniform  with  Milton,  &c.  "  The 
Book  of  the  Navy,"  by  Professor  Frost, 
in  four  monthly  parts.  A  new  and 
cheap  edition  of  "  The  Pictorial  Life  of 
Napoleon,"  500  plates. 

In  preparation,  and  will  be  published 

speedily,  by  Tappan  ic  Dennet,  Boston, 

'  a  history  of  the  HawaVan  or  Sandwich 

Islands,  embracing  their  ancient  man- 


ners, customs,  poetry,  &c.,  their  early 
traditions,  with  a  particular  account  of 
their  re-discovery  by  Cooke,  life  of 
Tomehamer  the  Great,  and  their  civil 
and  political  history,  with  rise  and 
progress  of  Christianity  and  civilisa- 
tion unto  the  present  year.  By  James 
J.  Jarvis,  member  of  the  Oriental  So- 
ciety, &c.,  late  a  resident  in  that  group. 
This  work  is  brought  out  in  splendid 
style  of  typography,  &c.,  in  one  vol. 
octavo,  steel  plates  of  scenery,  por- 
traits, map,  and  numerous  wood  illus- 
trations of  the  best  description. 
Harper  &  Brothers  announce  the  follow- 
ing  for  early  publication  :  Hoboken,  a 
romance,  by  Theo.  S.  Fay.  Conquest 
and  Self-Conquest,  or,  W^hich  makes  the 
Hero,  18mo.  Adam  Brown,  the  mer- 
chant, by  Horace  Smith.  The  Last  of 
the  Barons,  by  Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer.  The 
Mayflower,  or  Sketches  of  Scenes  and 
Characters  among  the  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrims,  by  H.  B.  Stowe. 
Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands,  bySpauld- 
ing — ^forming  three  vols,  of  Family 
Library.  Polynesia,  or  an  historical 
account  of  the  principal  islands  in  the 
South  Seas,  including  New  Zealand,  by 
Dr.  Russell.  Now  out.  The  School  and 
the  Schoolmaster,  a  manual  for  the  use 
of  teachers,  &c.,  of  common  schools.  Dr. 
Anthon's  new  Dictionary  of  Roman 
and  Greek  Antiquities.  Rev.  D.  W. 
Clarke's  Elements  of  Algebra.  Rev. 
S.  Olin's  Travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
&c  ,  in  2  vols.,  plates. 


ENGLISH. 

The  following  are  said  to  be  just  ready  for 
publication : — "  The  Pope  and  the  Ac- 
tor," a  new  novel  by  Miss  Burdon,  the 
author  of  "  Seymour  of  Sudley."  An- 
other from  the  pen  of  Miss  Pickering, 
entitled  "  Sir  Michael  Paulet."  Also, 
a  book  of  travels  by  A.  J.  Strutt,  "A 
Pedestrian  Tour  through  Calabria  and 
Sicily." 

**  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature," 
under  the  editorial  superintendence  of 
the  able  editor  of  the  "Pictorial  Bible,'* 
is  now  preparing  for  publication.  Mr. 
Kitto  will  enjoy  the  co-operation  of 
many  distinguished  scholars  and  di- 
vines, whose  names  will  be  afl[ixed  to 
their  respective  contributions.  The  de- 
sign is  to  produce  a  work  which,  within 
reasonable  limits,  and  at  a  moderate 
price,  shall  present  not  only  a  digest  of 
all  the  information  which  is  contained 
in  the  voluminous  works  of  this  de- 
scription, but  also  the  results  of  modem 
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researches  in  Biblical*  Literature  and 
Science.  The  work  is  intended  to  form 
one  thick  volume,  ^8yo.  ^Besides  nume- 
rous engravings  onVood,  it  will  be  iUus- 
trated  by  maps  and  engravings  on  steel. 

We  observe  a  new  work  from  the  pen  of 
the  esteemed  author  of  <<  The  Omni- 
presence of  the  Deity/'  to  be  entitled 
*<  Montgomery's  Sacred  Gift :  A  Series 
of  Meditations  upon  Scripture  Sub- 
jects ;  "  and  to  be  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings>  after  paintings  by  the  great  mas- 
ters, is  to  appear  immediately. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth's  fecund  pen  is  about 
to  consign  to  the  world  stiU  another  of 
its  prolihc  offsprings,  <'  Judas'  Lion." 

Now  ready  in  a  handsome  quarto  vol- 
ume, with  one  hundred  and  four 
colored  plates,  «The  Beauty  of  the 
Heavens :  a  Pictorial  Display  of  the  As- 
tronomical Phenomena  of  the  Universe, 
with  a  Familiar  Lecture  on  Astrono- 
my." By  C.  F.  Blunt.  By  its  aid 
alone  a  competent  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy may  be  gained  in  the  family 
circle  in  a  few  evenings,  besides  afford- 
ing matter  of  amusement. 

Nearly  ready,  in  small  8vo.,  ^'  The  Life 
and  Times  of  St.  Bernard,"  translated 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  Augustus 
Neander,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  By  Matilda 
"Wrench. 

Murray  announces  the  following  for  im- 
mediate publication : — 

« Queen  Victoria  in  Scotland:  An  His- 
torical Account  of  her  Majesty's  recent 
Visit  to  Edinburgh  and  the  Highlands." 
4to.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

«  The  Bible  in  Spain."  By  Geoi^e  Bor- 
row, Esq.,  author  of  the  "  Gypsies  in 
Spain."    3  vols,  post  8vo. 


«  The  Russian  Campaign  of  1812."  By 
Von  Clausewitz.  Translated  from  the 
German.  8vo. 

"  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  New  Zealand 
in  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  by  Routes 
never  before  Explored."  By  Ernest 
Dieffenbach,  Naturalist  to  the  New 
Zealand  Company.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
plates. 

"  The  Diary  of  a  Prisoner  in  Affghanls- 
tan,  written  during  his  Confinement." 

«  The  Jewess,  a  Tale."  By  the  author  of 
"Letters  from  the  BalUc,"  with  a 
Portrait. 

"History  of  Josiah."  By  the  author  of 
«  Gideon,  the  Man  of  Mighty  Valor." 

"  Practical  Fanning,  for  Ladies :  or. 
Plain  Instructions  for  Rearing  and  Fat- 
tening all  sorts  of  Domestic  Fowls,  Pi- 
geons, Rabbits,  &-c." 

"  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  in  Scinde 
and  Atfghanistan,  in  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters from  the  late  Colonel  Dennie, 
C.  B." 

"  Floral  Fancies,  and  Morals  from  Flow- 
ers," with  Seventy  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.    Nearly  ready. 

Popular  Conchologyj"  or,  the  Shell 
Cabinet  Arranged,  being  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Modem  System  of  Concho- 
logy,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Animals,  an  Account  of  the 
Formation  of  the  Shells,  and  a  complete 
Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and 
Genera.  By  Agnes  Catlow.  Illus- 
trated  with  312  woodcuts. 

The  third  part  of  the  "  Foreign  Library'* 
is  to  comprise  "  Celebrated  Crimes," 
by  Dumas.  Illustrated  by  Gilbert. 

«  Cottage  Traditions ;"  a  Peasant's  Tale 
of  Ancestry.  By  Jeffreys  Taylor,  Au- 
thor of  «  The  Young  Islanders." 


NEW  YORK  raSTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


We  reserve  our  last  page  for  a  brief 
notice  of  the  proceedings  of  this  time- 
honored  and  excellent  institution,  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  which  oc- 
curred on  the  3d  ult.,  when  the  annual 
election  of  officers  was  then-  held,  and 
resulted  in  the  following  choice : 

Albert  Gallatin,  L.L.D.,  Presi- 
dent ;  Thos.  Djc  Witt,  D.D.,  and  Wm. 
B.  Lawkence,  Vice  Presidents;  Frede- 


ric De  Petster,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary; John  Jat,  Recording  Secretary; 
George  Gibbs,  Librarian;  Ctrus  Ma- 
son,  D.D.,  Treasurer. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
recently  elected  honorary  members  of  the 
Society : 

Sir  John  Herschell,  England ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam R.  Hamilton,  Ireland  j  Sir  James  E. 
Alexander,  H.B.M.A^  .Mft.ftanment; 
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M«  Jomard,  and  M.  Henri  Temaux- 
Compans,  Paris;  B.  M.  Norman,  Esq., 
New  Orleans. 

And  the  following  resident  members, 
Tiz. : 

Rev.  B.  C.  C.  Parker,  Samuel  Forry, 
M.D.,  Messrs.  Jas.  K.  Paulding,  Marshall 
S.  Bidwell,  John  L.  O'Sullivan,  George 
Curtis,  Denning  Duer,  Frederic  &iunders, 
Matthew  Morgan,  Henry  Remsen,  John 
Eeese,  Thomas  S.  Sommers. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  the  Soci- 
ety took  up  certain  resolutions  which  had 
been  offered  by  George  Folsom,  Esq.,  last 
April,  to  the  effect,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  said  Society,  (from  which  origi- 
nated the  suggestion),  that  the  important 
objectsof  the  mission  of  Mr.  Broadhead 
will  be  incomplete,  unless  he  is  further 
aided  by  an  appropriation  of  funds  by  the 
State  for  the  prosecution  of  his  researches 
in  Holland,  En:?land,  and  France,  respect- 
ing the  Records  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. See. 

Mr.  Jay  read,  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tions, a  highly  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
Broadhead,  dated  Paris,  12th  July,  1842, 
in  which  that  gentleman  states,  that  he 
has  concluded  his  investigation  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Netherlands,  and  that 
upwards  of  four  thousand  pages  of  his- 
torical documents  relating  to  the  early 
days  of  New  York — many  of  them  of  rare 
interest — have  been  transcribed  and  ar- 
ranged in  volumes  according  to  chronolo- 
gical order.  Having  terminated  the  busi- 
ness of  the  agency  in  Holland,  Mr. 
Broadhead  proceeded  to  London  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  duties,  directions  having 
been  given  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the 
keeper  of  Her  Majesty's  Slate  papers,  to 
allow  Mr.  Broadhead  access  to  the  papers 
in  his  custody  relating  to  the  Province  of 
New  York.  The  permission  thus  granted 
being  at  once  improved,  an  investiga- 
tion forthwith  commenced  of  the  records 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of 
CouncD,  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  which  are  very  full  and  volu- 
minous, and  include  the  records  of  the 
proprietary  Governments  which  were 
transferred  to  their  custody.  These 
records  consist  principally  of  two  general 
series,  denominated  EtUries  and  Papers. 
The  first  comprise  the  commissions  and 
instructions  to  the  Governors,  dis- 
patches and  letters  to  them  and  their 
answers,  and  various  other  important 
papers  copied  into  books  for  preservation. 
The  Papers  consist  of  the  original  docu- 
ments received  from  America  by  the  Pro- 
prietaries, the  Committee  and  the  Board. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  large  series 
of  volumes  containing  the  correspondence 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State  with  the  Colo- 


nial  and  Provincial  Goyemors,  an< 
large  mass  of  original  papers  recei' 
from  America.  Upwards  of  two  hund 
large  folio  volumes  have  been  submit 
to  Mr.  Broadhead's  inspection,  and  se 
ral  months  have  been  occupied  in 
careful  and  laborious  examination  of  tl 
contents.  The  documents  relating 
New  York  commence  with  the  period 
the  surrender  by  the  Dutch  in  1664,  i 
extend  down  to  the  year  1783,  formin 
most  invaluable  mine  of  historical  wea] 
and  comprising  the  fullest  details  of  i 
Provincial  affairs,  during  the  whole  per 
of  our  subjection  to  the  crown  of  Gr 
Britain.  A  large  number  of  docume 
had  been  selected  and  allowed,  and  c 
siderable  advance  had  been  made  in  tt 
transcription.  A  list  of  the  papers 
selected  from  1664  to  1763  had  \h 
already  transmitted  to  the  Governor,  t 
they  would  probably  occupy  20,000  fc 
pages.  The  remaining  papers  re] 
ing  to  New  York  to  the  year  1783,  wo 
embrace  about  10,000  pages  more. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  well  known  : 
his  phUanthropic  efforts  on  the  con  tin* 
of  Europe,  delivered  an  address  relat 
to  the  various  courts  he  had  visited  in 
prosecution  of  his  labors,  and  the  Soci 
adjourned.  Coffee  and  sandwiches  w 
served  as  usual  in  an  adjoining  room,  s 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  pas 
in  conversation. 

The  following  interesting  paper  "^ 
read  by  Mr.  Folsom,  at  a  late  meet 
of  this  Society,  which  tends  to  show  t 
the  series  of  MS.  Volumes  of  Proce 
ings  of  the  British  Parliament  about  i 
period  of  the  Protectorate,  in  possess 
of  said  Society,  hitherto  supposed  to  hi 
been  original  documents,  are  proved 
be  but  copies  made  cotemporaneou 
with  the  events  described. 

'*  MS.  Parliamentary  Journals. — It 
well  known  that  our  Library  conta 
several  MS.  volumes  of  Parliament) 
Journals  of  England,  concerning  wh 
there  has  been  much  speculation.  1 
current  opinion  has  been,  that  they  i 
the  original  records  brought  to  this  coi 
try  by  the  fugitive  regicides,  as  they  c 
brace  the  period  of  the  Commonweal 
This  opinion  still  exists  to  some  exte 
and  it  is  time  that  it  should  be  correct 
if  without  foundation,  or  confirmed 
true. 

"  There  are,  in  all,  sixteen  volumes.  1 
first  of  the  series  commenced  on  the  t 
day  of  the  year,  as  then  reckoned,  vi: 
26th  March,  1650.  The  16th  voln 
endswith  the  year  1661.  The  16th  ^ 
nme  begins  in  1676-7,  and  ends  1678. 

**  There  are  other  manuscript  volume 
different  years,  in  the  possession  of  in 
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viduals  in  this  country.  Hon.  John 
Rntherfurd,  of  New  Jersey,  possesses 
several.*  They  are  written  in  the  Court 
hand  of  the  period  to  which  they  relate. 
The  forms  of  the  letters,  the  abbrevi- 
ations, &c.,  are  of  the  same  period. 

«*The  water  marks  of  the  paper,  belong 
to  the  same  period.  A  particular  exami- 
nation of  their  marks  as  well  as  of  the  vol- 
omes  generally,  was  made  about  ten  years 
ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Jas.  Bowdoin,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  published  the  results  in  a  volume 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's 
Collections.  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  fuUy  sa- 
tisfied that  the  MSS.  were  at  least  copies 
made  at  the  period  of  their  date,  if  not 
original.  An  English  gentleman,  C.  W. 
Stokes,  Esq.,  examined  them  at  the  same 
time,  and  made  extracts  with  a  view  to  a 
comparison  with  the  journals  in  England, 
*  if,'  says  Mr.  Bowdoin,  *  contrary  to 
the  belief  of  several  gentlemen,  the  jour- 
nals of  this  period  were  found  to  exist  in 
that  country.' 

<<  This  gentleman  on  his  return  home, 
pursues  the  inquiry  and  writes  to  Mr. 
Bowdoin  as  follows : 

*«  *  I  have  got  access  to  the  originals  for 
the  period  between  1 650  and  1 658 .  Th  e  en- 
tire series  is  unbroken,  •  •  •  unless  my  me- 
mory deceives  me,  the  handwriting  and 
water  marks  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  books  we  examined  together  in  New 
York,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlie 
copies  (for  I  am  convinced  they  are  only 
copies)  were  made  at  about  the  same 
time  when  the  originals  were  written.  I 
have  made  the  most  minute  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  and  I  have  learned  in  the 
course  of  them  that  many  scores  of  copies 
of  Journals  of  the  House  are  to  be  found 
in  Libraries  in  England,  it  having  been 
formerly  the  practice,  before  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  were  print- 
ed, for  members  to  send  their  servants, 
some  ever}'  day,  to  take  copies.  Those 
in  New  York  then  will,  we  may  suppose, 
have  been  the  copies  made  by  one  of  the 
regicides  who  took  refuge  in  America.* 

"  It  would  thus  seem  that  the  question 
of  the  true  character  of  these  MS.  volumes 
was  settled  quite  satisfactorily,  ten  years 
ago,  by  the  examination  of  Mr.  Bowdoin 
and  his  intelligent  correspondent.  But 
the  evidence  appears  not  to  have  carried 
general  conviction,  for  the  belief  still  ex- 
ists to  some  extent,  that  they  are  the  ori- 
ginals. We  now  have  it  in  our  power  to 
add  another  piece  of  testimony  which 
must  be  regarded  as  entirely  conclusive. 


and  which  divests  the  volumes  of  much 
of  the  value  and  importance  as  well  as 
the  mystery  that  has  hitherto  attached  to 
them. 

'<  A  resolution  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  31st  May,  1742,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  '  Resolved,  that  all  the 
Books  of  the  Proceedings,  or  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Commons,  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  said  House, 
and  commencing  with  the  bock  called 
Seymour,  which  begins  with  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,  be  printetU 

"This  resolution  was  carried  into  effect, 
and  I  have  before  me  one  of  the  series  of 
printed  volumes,  which  corresponds,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  compare  them, 
with  the  MS.  vol.  of  the  same  date  in  oar 
Library.  That  they  were  printed  from 
the  originals  in  the  possession  of  Parlia- 
ment at  that  period  (1742)  there  is  norea- 
son  to  doubt ;  and  those  originals,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bowdoin's 
correspondent,  still  exist. 

**  Mr.  Bowdoin  assigns  as  one  reason  for 
the  particular  examination  he  instituted 
into  this  subject,  the  fact,  that  *  no  copy 
of  any  of  the  Journals  was  to  be  found  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  detached 
fragments  only,  scattered  here  and  there, 
in  rare  books,  can  here  be  got  at.'  This 
was  written  in  1829,  and  as  that  gentle- 
man, whose  loss  to  society  cannot  be  too 
much  regretted,  possessed  the  means  of 
informing  himself  on  every  subject  he 
undertook  to  investigate,  the  statement 
was  then  unquestionably  correct.  But 
since  that  time  complete  ?fctfi  of  the  print- 
ed Journals  of  Parliament  Lave  been  im- 
ported into  this  country;  three  are  in 
Washington,  and  one  in  the  Department  of 
State  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
another  set  has  just  been  received  here, 
to  which  the  volume  now  before  me  be- 
longs. 

"  Our  MS.  volumes,  although  stripped  of 
much  of  the  importance  hitherto  attached 
to  them,  must  still  be  regarded  as  curiosi- 
ties, from  the  circumstance  that  they 
were  unquestionably  written  at  the  date 
of  the  events  they  record,  and  nearly  a 
century  before  any  printed  copies  were 
made  ;  and  also  from  the  fact,  that  they 
may  have  been  brought  out  by  the  fugi- 
tive regicides,  who  sought  an  asylum  in 
this  country  af\er  the  Restoration.  The 
binding  of  the  volumes  is  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, and  their  whole  contents  bespeak 
their  great  antiquity." 


Mr.  Rutherfurd  has  eleven  vols.,  viz. : 

3  vols.  A.  D.  1647,  commencing  April  13th. 
6    «        «       1648. 

2    «        «       1649,  ending  Oct.  9,  1649.       >  t 

(This  gentleman  is  now  deceased.)  Jigitized  by  v^OOglC 
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AN  APPEAL     TO 


THE  GALLOWS  AND  THE  GOSPEL. 

CLERGTMEN    OPPOSING  THEUSELVES  TO  THE    ABOLITION  OF   THE 
ONE,  IN   THE  NAME  OF   THE    OTHER. 


Gentlehen,  let  us  understand  each 
Other  in  this  matter.  A  number  of  you 
hare  undertaken  this  cause,  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Punishment  of 
Death,  with  a  degree  of  zeal,  activity 
and  combination  of  effort,  which  has 
awakened  an  equal  astonishment  and 
regret,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
assailed  it,  and  with  God's  blessing 
will  unweariedly  assail,  as  an  institu- 
tion not  only  revolting  to  the  feelings 
and  reason  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community,  and  at  variance  with  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity ;  but,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  not  only  use- 
less, but  even  fatally  pernicious,  in  its 
influence  upon  the  very  object  for 
which  it  is  designed,  the  preven- 
tion of  crime.  Some  of  you  appear 
to  have  felt  especially  called  upon 
to  cast  yourselves  in  the  path  of  this 
advancing  movement  of  opinion;  to 
have  taken  the  institution  in  question 
under  your  peculiar  professional  pa- 
tronage and  protection,  and  marshal- 
ling  yourselves  in  organized  array,  as 
it  were,  around  the  foot  of  the  Scaf- 
fold, have  seemed  ambitious  co  as- 
sume the  function  of  the  very  Body- 
Guard  of  the  Hangman.  None  will 
of  course  receive  these  expressions  in 
an  offensive  sense.  They  can  only 
reach  those  individuals  of  whom  in 
point  of  fact  the  remark  is  true, — while 
allsach,  sustained  as  they  undoubtedly 
are  by  a  full  sense  of  right,  in  both  its 
VOL.  XII. — NO.  Lvir.  29 


religious  and  moral  aspects,  can  see 
nothing  in  them  at  which  to  take  just 
exception ;  but  rather  an  emphatic  tri- 
bute to  their  zeal  and  prowess  in  a 
cause  which  to  them  is  a  good  one  be- 
cause they  regard  it  so.  If  the  Gal- 
lows and  the  Hangman  are  all  they 
urge  them  to  be,  then  of  course  to 
stand  under  the  shadow  of  the  one  and 
the  command  of  the  other,  as  their  spe- 
cial champions  and  defenders,  is  to 
maintain  the  post  equally  of  duty  and 
of  honor. 

We  are  far  from  ascribing  this  course 
or  this  position  either  to  the  Profession 
as  a  body,  or  even  to  a  majority  of 
them.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  full 
well  that  among  them — and  of  all  the 
various  denominations — are  to  be  found 
many  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
earnest  of  the  friends  of  this  wisely 
humane  reform,  as  we  regard  it.  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant— Ortho- 
dox and  Liberal— Evangelical  and  Ra- 
tionalist— among  all  we  can  point, 
with  gratification  and  respect,  to  some 
of  the  best  of  ministers  and  best  of 
men,  as  strongly  and  warmly  coincid- 
ing in  the  convictions,  and  sympa- 
thizing in  the  feelings,  which  impel 
this  movement  of  Christian  and  moral 
reform.  We  deny  to  our  adversaries 
in  this  controversy  the  advantage  of 
any  right  to  claim  the  moral  weight 
which  would  be  justly  incident  to  the 
collective  authority  of  the  Christian 
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plcrgy»  as  a  class,  od  their  side  of  its 
issue.  We  have  many  on  oar  side. 
The  great  majority,  probably,  have 
heretofore  stood  aloof  from  the  subject, 
uncommiited  to  either  decided  opinion. 
A  portion,  as  has  been  already  said, 
with  an  Industry  magnifying  tbeir  ap- 
parent number,  have  espoused  the 
other  side  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a 
nobler  object.  We  desire  to  address 
not  only  this  latter  class,  but  those  who, 
from  the  contagious  example  of  these, 
and  from  the  natural  influence  of  their 
skilftil  appeals  to  prejudice  and  panic, 
may  be  more  or  less  inclined  also  to- 
ward that  side.  We  would  include,  too, 
the  large  numbers  of  the  undecided 
and  indifferent,  who  ma^  never  have 
had  a  combined  opportunity  and  dis- 
position to  give  to  the  question, 
as  a  question  of  Biblical  criticism,  that 
investigation  necessary  to  its  proper 
mastery.  Every  Minister  ought  to 
give  to  it  his  most  earnest  attention, 
it  is  a  question  of  lives  and  souls — a 
question  into  which  some  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  religious  truth 
enter  as  among  its  essential  elements 
— a  question  with  which  the  Bible  has 
most  direct  relations,  and  toward 
which  already  so  many  of  their  col- 
leagues in  the  Profession  have  officially 
assumed  such  attitudes,  that  none  can 
hold  back  from  the  duty  and  necessity 
of  forming  a  conclusion  and  taking  a 
part  for  himself.  If  indeed  the  Pun- 
ishment of  Death  ou^ht  to  be  abolished, 
then  is  there  no  class  of  men  who 
ought  to  aid  in  its  abolition  more  pro- 
minently,  or  by  higher  obligations,  than 
the  Ministers  of  Christianity.  For  the 
sake  of  the  truth  itself ;  for  the  sake 
of  the  human  souls  at  stake  on  the 
issue ;  for  the  sake  of  their  own  hold 
on  the  public  confidence  and  respect ; 
for  the  sake  of  the  prejudicial  influence 
which  through  them  may  reach  the 
truths  of  which  they  stand  in  the  pub- 
lic places  as  the  messengers  and  inter- 
preters, if  they  ^o  wrong,  or  even  if 
they  do  not  go  right,  in  this  matter — 
for  these  among  many  obvious  reasons, 
such  is  their  peculiar,  their  vital  duty. 
If  it  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  if  it  is 
to  be  abolished,  not  onljr  ought  they 
by  the  most  solemn  considerations  of 
duty  to  contribute  toward  that  object 
their  important  influence,  but  on  the 
clearest  grounds  of  policy  in  reference 
to  their  Church  and  their  Class.  Every 
Minister  should  think  not  only  twice. 


but  very  earnestly  each  time,  before 
making  up  his  mind  either  to  discoun- 
tenance this  proposal  of  reform,  or  even 
to  hold  back  his  hand  from  its  aid.  Our 
design  in  the  present  Article  is  to  bring 
succinctly  before  the  special  attention 
pf  those  to  whom  it  thus  addresses 
itself,  an  outline  of  the  Scriptural  Ar- 
gument by  which  we  refute  the  com- 
mon objections  opposed  to  us  from  the 
Bible,  and  on  which  we  claim  the  right 
to  invoke  their  favor  and  co-operation 
with  these  efforts.  We  ask  to  be  con- 
futed if  we  do  not  convince,  and  are 
perfectly  willing  to  open  our  pages  to 
any  well  stated  and  reasoned  reply  to 
our  arguments. 

Understand — we  here  deal  only  with 
the  scriptural  aspect  of  the  general 
sc|bject ;  putting  entirely  out  of  view 
all  considerations  of  mere  policy  or 
expediency.  The  question  is,  Does  the 
Bible  make  it  a  positive  and  mandatory 
religious  duty  to  inflict  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death  for  Murder  f  If  it  does, 
then  are  those  Ministers  right  who  in- 
sist upon  it,  and  on  this  ground ;  if  it 
does  not,  then  are  they  committing  a 
grievous  wrong  and  a  grievous  folly. 
On  the  one  hand  they  assert  that  it 
does.  On  the  other  we  assert  that 
there  is  no  authority  in  either  the  Old 
or  New  Testament  more  than  merely 
permissive,  in  favor  of  the  Punishment 
of  Death — a  permission  only  to  be  used 
in  case  of  its  necessity  as  a  matter  of 
practical  policy  ;  and  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  Gospel  is  strongly  in  op- 
position to  it.  Here,  then,  is  an  issue 
fairly  made  up.  Lict  us  argue  it  logi- 
cally and  fairly. 

Doe$  the  Bible  make  it  a  positive  and 
mandatory  religious  duty  to  inflict  the 
Punishment  of  Death  for  Murder  ? — 
The  main  point  of  departure  and  point 
of  support  to  the  argument  on  the  af-. 
firmative  of  this  question,  is  the  familiar 
passage  from  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  which  (according  to  the  com- 
mon English  version)  reads  as  follows : 

5.  *<And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives 
will  I  require ;  at  the  hand  of  every  beast 
will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man ; 
at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I 
require  the  life  of  man. 

6.  "  Whoso  sheddeth  roan's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;  for  in  the 
image  of  God  made  he  man." 

In  this  pasja^ej^ajd^i^^pjily  djffi. 
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culty  we  have  to  combat  in  this  Bibli- 
cal discussion.  Read  in  the  absolute 
imperative  sense  for  which  our  oppo- 
neoLs  con  lend — and  made  universal  and 
perpetual,  as  they  interpret  its  intended 
application — it  would  indeed  at  the 
first  blush  seem  hard  to  get  over  or 
round ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  its  ap- 
parent force  should,  in  the  very  outset 
of  every  discussion  of  this  subject, 
create  a  strong  bias  on  the  minds  of 
the  "  religious  community,"  against  a 
doctrine  which  would  seem  to  propose 
a  flat  disobedience  to  so  direct  a  divine 
command. 

Now  against  the  force  of  this  passage, 
as  thus  read  by  our  opponents,  we  have 
two  replies  to  make,  The  first  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  terms  or  struc- 
ture of  the  original  Hebrew  to  which 
necessarily  attaches  any  such  manda- 
tory sense,  and  that  it  may  just  as  well 
be  rendered  in  a  sense  simply  denunci- 
atory, or  at  most  permissive.  The 
second  is,  that  even  if,  for  argument's 
sake,  an  imperative  force  be  conceded 
to  it,  yet,  however  proper  and  necessary 
it  may  have  been  for  the  age  and  society 
to  which  it  was  addressed,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  must  be  equally  man- 
datory to  us  and  our  limes,  when  an 
altered  state  of  social  and  civil  institu- 
tions may  have  superseded  its  former 
mility.  Either  of  these  replies,  if  it 
can  be  sustained,  must  be  conclusive ; 
and  mr-st  remove  entirely  out  of  the 
path  of  this  reform  the  obstacle  which 
we  find  thus  formidably  heaved  up 
against  us  at  its  ouiset.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  question  of  criticism,  which 
may,  however,  be  made  plain  enough 
to  the  unlearned,  as  well  as  the  more 
scholarly  reader ;  the  second  is  one  of 
common  sense,  to  judge  of  which  re- 
quires neither  Hebraic  erudition  nor 
the  aid  of  sacerdotal  authority.  The 
first,  first. 

What  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  of  the  sixth  verse?  Simply 
this :  "  Shedding  blood  of  man  in  man 
his  (or  its)  blood  mil  be  shed,"  &c.  No 
one  will  dispute  this.  Now,  in  order 
to  convert  this  into  the  common  Eng- 
lish version,  three  things  have  to  be 
assumed,  on  the  strength  of  some  right 
or  authority  which,  wherever  it  may 
reside,  it  is  very  certain  does  not  neces- 
^arily  reside  anywhere  in  the  terms  of 
the  Hebrew  itself, — namely :  1.  The 
participle  shedding  is  not  only  made 
personal  and  masculine,  but  it  is  con- 


fined to  the  personal  and  masculine 
sense,  in  the  words,  "u?Ao5o  sheddeth  ;" 
2.  The  verb  which  in  the  original  is  the 
simple  future  tense,  so  as  to  be  rendered 
in  Latin  effundetur  and  in  English  wUl 
be  shed,  must  receive  an  imperative 
sense  so  as  to  be  read,  shall  be  shed  ; 
and  3.  The  expression  which  is  literally 
in  man  in  the  original,  must  be  made 
to  denote  agency,  by  selecting  and  as- 
signing to  the  preposition  employed 
one  only  of  its  numerous  meanings,  so 
as  to  be  converted  into  "  by  man,"  It 
is  only  after  the  performance  of  this 
triple  process  that  the  original  Hebrew 
(of  which  the  literal  rendering  has  been 
above  given)  becomes  translated,  or 
rather  transformed,  into  the  common 
English  reading  of  our  Bibles. 

Respecting  ihe  participle,  we  do  not 
care  to  dwell  upon  that  point.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  almost  universally  ren- 
dered by  all  the  old  commentators  and 
translators,  including  the  Septuagint, 
in  the  personal  sense;  though  the  high 
authority  of  Michaelis  extends  it  to 
both  the  personal  and  the  neuter  senses, 
so  as  to  mclude  both  the  antecedents 
to  which  it  has  reference,  that  is  to  say, 
both  the  man  and  the  beast  shedding 
human  blood.  The  rendering  which 
would  to  us  make  the  most  intelligible 
and  rational  sense  of  the  entire  passage, 
would  be,  wiih  Michaelis,  to  adopt  the 
neuter  sense  of  the  participle,  though 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  cover 
both,  but  for  that  of  confining  it  to  the 
beast  alone ;  and  then,  taking  the  future 
verb  in  its  natural  merely  permissive 
sense,  to  understand  it  as  conferring 
that  moral  right,  which  nowhere  in 
terms  appears  before  the  Deluge,  to 
slay  all  beasts  themselves  desiruciive 
to  human  life.  It  is  true  that  this  con- 
struction would  have  no  other  authori- 
ty, so  far  as  the  books  are  concerned, 
than  the  mere  capability  of  the  Hebrew, 
boldly  interpreted  by  a  modem  inde- 
pendence and  originality  of  judgment, 
anxious  perhaps  to  find  a  possible  read- 
ing more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the 
current  ones.  We  do  not  care  to  lay 
any  stress  upon  it,  and  are  in  fact  per- 
fectly willing  to  give  it  up,  rather  than 
unnecessarily  embarrass  a  discussion 
which  we  desire  to  confine  to  a  form  as 
simple,  and  as  suitable  for  general 
acceptance,  as  possible.  Let  it  pass, 
then,  as  "  whoso  sheddeth" — not  caring 
even  to  insist  upon  the  reading  of  Mi-i 
chaelis. 
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Respecting  the  future  form  of  the 
verb,  however,  we  deny  most  emphati- 
cally that  our  opponents  have  any  right 
or  reason  to  claim  for  it  any  necessary 
imperative  force.  What  is  their  reply 
to  this  point  ?  Do  they  deny  the  fact  ? 
No; — but  they  say,  that  as  there  is  no 
third  person  imperative  in  the  Hebrew, 
the  future  has  to  be  used  when  it  is 
desired  to  express  that  sense.  If  you 
would  render  back  into  Hebrew,  say 
they,  this  same  mandatory  expression 
''shall  be  shed,"  you  must  use  the 
same  word;  and  so,  too,  is  the  same 
used  in  such  passages  as  this,  where 
the  context  makes  imequivocal  the 
imperative  meaning — "  He  shall  flee  to 
the  pit,  let  no  man  stay  him," — as  also 
in  the  commands  of  the  Decalogue. 
Grant  all  this,  is  our  answer,  and  it 
does  not  disprove  our  assertion,  nor 
prove  the  antagonist  one.  We  may 
also  with  the  same  right  urge  that  if 
you  would  render  back  into  Hebrew 
our  version,  namely,  will  be  shed,  or 
mat/  be  shed,  (that  is,  in  a  denunciatory 
or  m  a  permissive  sense),  the  same 
Hebrew  word  must  be  employed.  The 
word  may  undoubtedly  be  so  rendered, 
if  we  choose,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
do  so.  Because  the  future  form  may 
sometimes  be  rendered  imperatively, 
must  it  always  be?  Are  may  and 
must  identical?  For  one  instance  of 
the  imperative,  ten  can  be  pointed  to 
of  the  simple  and  proper  future  sense. 
In  the  verse  immediately  preceding — 
in  which  it  is  said  that  "  Every  living 
thing  that  moveth  shall  be  meat  for 
you," — it  will  hardly  be  pretended  that 
there  is  any  imperative  command  to 
make  meat  of  spiders,  rattlesnakes,  or 
centipedes.  The  future  is  there  obvi- 
ously one  of  mere  declaration  or  per- 
mission— precisely  as  we  contend  for  in 
the  present  case.  In  the  case  of  the 
futures  used  in  the  Decalogue  their  im- 
perative s«ense  will  not  be  questioned, 
both  because  the  whole  is  evidently  an 
act  of  express  legislation  (which  is  not 
the  case  in  the  present  passage,  which 
is  a  covenant  and  not  a  code),  and  also 
because  none  of  the  absurd  and  bad 
consequences  follow  from  the  impera- 
tive sense  in  the  Commandments, 
which  we  do  impute  and  prove  against 
its  adoption  here.  To  oppose  to  us  in 
this  instance  the  objection,  that  a  simi- 
lar reasoning  would  overthrow  the  im- 
perative authority  of  the  Command- 
ments,  would    be    an  equally   sound 


argument  to  compel  us  to  give  an  im- 
perative sense  to  every  instance  of  the 
mere  future  occurring  between  the 
covers  of  the  Bible. 

Our  position  on  this  point  cannot  be 
shaken ;  no  scholar,  no  candid  reasoner, 
can  dispute  it — namely,  that  there  is  no- 
thing necessarily  imperative  in  the  He- 
brew verb  here  used,  and  that  it  may  just 
as  well  be  rendered  will  be  shed  (denun- 
ciatory or  declaratory),  or  may  be  shed 
(permissive).  To  give  it  the  impera- 
tive sense,  and  then  to  claim  our  obedi- 
ence as  to  a  command,  is  not  only  to 
beg  the  whole  question,  but  even  im- 
piousl]^  to  clothe  in  the  garb  of  a  divine 
authority  that  which  is  the  mere  im- 
posture of  human  assumption.  In  the 
present  application  of  it,  it  may  not 
unfairly  be  compared  to  an  act  of  forg- 
ing a  sovereign's  signet  to  a  death- 
warranL 

And  respecting  the  expression  which 
is  rendered  in  our  English  version  "  by 
man."  It  is  essential  to  the  adverse 
argument  to  retain  this.  But  to  insist 
on  this,  and  to  derive  from  it  a  manda- 
tory authority  upon  man,  requiring  him 
to  make  himself  the  executioner  of  his 
fellow  creature,  because  **  by  man  shaU 
his  (the  murderer's)  blood  be  shed,"  is 
even  a  still  more  unwarranted  assump- 
tion than  that  just  explained.  As  above 
stated,  the  literal  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew is  "in  man,^^  The  preposition  here 
employed  (beth)  is  one  including  a  wide 
variety  of  significations.  It  may  in- 
deed, if  we  choose,  bear  the  translation 
**  Jy,"  but  it  may  just  as  well,  if  not 
better,  be  translated,  as  is  done  by  dif- 
ferent commentators,  among  (so  as  to 
signify,  among  men,  in  human  society, 
or  in  the  course  of  human  events,  cor- 
responding to  the  declaratory  or  denim- 
ciatory  future) ;  or  for,  or  on  account  of 
(that  is,  on  account  of  the  one  slain) ; 
or,  as  some  render  it,  in  the  presence 
of  So,  after  enumerating  the  various 
senses  in  which  it  is  received  in  this 
passage,  the  "  Synopsis  Criticorum" 
says,  "  beth  haec  omnia  significat,  per, 
pro,  propter,  coram,  et  ci/m." — We 
might  here  rest  content  with  simply 
disproving  any  such  sense  as  necessary, 
and  claim  ihe  right  to  take  any  of  the 
others  better  harmonizing  with  our 
view  of  the  truth.  But  we  are  entitled 
to  go  much  further.  Not  only  is  it  not 
necessary  to  adopt  this  translation  "  ^y" 
as  unequivocally  involved  in  the  origi- 
nal, but  the  weight  of  authority  is  con- 
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dnsire  agmiDSt  it.  That  of  the  Septn- 
agint  would  alone  suffice,  as  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  seventy- two 
learned  Jews  of  Alexandria,  287  years 
before  Christ,  would  have  misunder- 
stood the  Hebrew  expression;  and  their 
rendering  into  Greek  is:  'O  Ux^w  al^a 

dvS^wnVf  dtrri  rov  aJfiaros  airoi  UxyOiiatrat 


per,  yet,  "  in  accordance  wiih  the  most 
frequent  usage  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, it  would  have  been  said  bjad 
ADAH,  by  the  hand  of  man.  Yet  it  is 
always  read  baadam,  or  in  man,  or 
among  men.^^  "As  in  man  (continues 
Le  Cierc)  would  scarcely  make  any 
sense,  we  are  led  to  adopt  the  other 


"  Whoso  sheddeth  a  man's  blood,  Jor    si^ification,    among    men  ;    whence 
1 ._  i^i_  J  II   _  .!-_  vi__j  _^  .!._  _!_•_%    j^j-jggg  ^  plain  proposition,  which  is  the 

same  as  that  of  the  words  immediately 
preceding,  but  more  clearly  expressed. 
God  has  said  that  he  will  require  the 
life  of  the  man  slain  from  the  slayer, 
among  men  or  amonff  beasts;  he  here 
more  fully  sets  forth  the  same  truth 
when  he  says  that  the  blood  of  the 
slayer  will  be  shed.  A  similar  express 
sion  is  used  in  Ecclesiastes  yiii.  9, 
Dominaius  est  homo  inter  homines  in 
malum  suum.  It  also  often  occurs  in 
the  books  of  Moses,  baadam  oubabb- 
HEMA,  among  men  and  beasts,  as  in 

Exodus  xiii.  2 Nor  are 

these  words  to  be  understood  other- 
wise than  ox  ui  rd  voXi,  (as  i^enerally 
to  happen),  as  such  expressions  con- 
stantly occur  among  the  sacred  and 
profane  writers.    Homicides  generally 


his  blood  (i.  e.  the  blood  of  the  slain) 
will  have  his  own  shed."  So  also  the 
Samaritan  version,  as  rendered  into 
Latin,  has  it,  ^*pro  homine  sanguis 
ejus  effundetur" — "for  the  man  his 
blood  will  be  shed."  While  the  Latin 
Vulgate  renders  it  simply :  "  Quicum- 
qne  effuderit  humanum  san^inem 
fandetur  sanguis  illius,"— "  W  hoso 
sheddeth  human  blood  his  blood  will 
be  shed" — omitting  our  "by  man" 
altogether ;  as  indeed  is  done  by  Calvin 
himself,  both  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally a  good  friend  to  the  punishment 
of  death,  even  for  the  crime  of  a  differ- 
ence of  theological  opinion,  and  cer- 
tainly an  authority  second  to  none  with 
oar  opponents  in  this  controversy ;  who 
says  that  the  particle  which  is  added 
in  homine  has  the  mere  force  of  an  em- 


phatic amplification,  and  that  to  render  suffer   a   retributive  punishment   for 

It "  by  man"  is  a  "  forced "  construe-  their  crime,  whether    they   fall  into 

tioQ.   And  Calvin  expressly  in  his  com-  hands  of  the  law,  or,  by  the  just  provi- 

mentary  on  the  whole  passage  inter-  dence  of  God,  perish  by  some  violent 

prets  it  rather  in  a  denunciatory  than  death." 

m  a  merely  legislative  sense.*    The       We  should  like  to  know  what  the 

and  erudite   Le   Clerc,    than  candid  reader  by  this  time  thinks  of 


pious 

whom  no  higher  authority  can  be  cited 
of  either  biblical  criticism  or  Hebraic 
learning,  translates  it,  not  by,  but 
among:  "Effundentis  sanguinem  hu- 
manum, inter  homines,  sanguis  efiun- 
detur," — "  of  the  one  shedding  human 


the  translation  "  by  man."  As  we  be- 
fore said,  not  only  is  it  not  necessary 
to  adopt  this  translation,  as  unequivo- 
cally mvolved  in  the  original,  but  the 
weight  of  authority  is  conclusive 
agamst  it ; — and  if  our  assertion  is  not 


blood,  among  men,  the  blood  will  be    fiSly  established,  we  should  be  glad  to 

_1.-J    H  .l-_ • tt 11         1 _^      ^L   _       J_^_-*       _/»^l-_ /• • J 


shed," — the  expression  "  among  men" 
evidently  denoting,  in  human  society, 
under  the  order  of  Providence  in  human 
affairs.  In  fact,  in  a  note  on  the  word, 
he  says  that  while  some  translate  it 
"  per  hominem,"  i.  e.  through  or  by 
man,  and  that  the  preposition  beth  is 
constantly  to  be  found  in  the  sense  of 


have  the  defect  of  the  proof  pointed 
out. 

So  much  for  our  argument  from  the 
critical  examination  of  the  terms  and 
structure  of  the  orig[inal,  against  the 
absolute  and  imperative  sense  in  which 
this  passage  is  attempted  to  be  forced 
upon   the  conscience  of  the  religious 


•  <«  Particula  quae  mox  subjicitur  in  homine  ad  amplificationem  valet.  Quidam 
exxK>nant  coran^  testibus.  Alii  refertint  ad  seqnentia,  Quod  per  hominem  fundetur 
sanguis.  Sed  omnes  istse  interpretationes  coactce  stmt.  Tenendiun  ergo  quod  jam 
dizi,  sceleris  atrocitatem  magis  exprimi  hac  locntione,  quod  quisquis  hominem  occidit, 
sanguinem  et  vitam  iVatris  haurit  in  ipso.  Quod  ad  summam  rei  spectat,  falluntur 
(meo  judicio)  qui  putant  simpliciter  legem  poliiicam  hie  ferri,  ut  plectantur  homi- 
eidfe.  Equidem  non  nego  in  hac  Dei  seutentia  fundatam  esse  pcenam^  quam  et  leges 
sCatuuat  et  judices  exequuntur ;  sed  verba  plus  complecti  dieo.  Seriptum  est,  Viri 
saaguiniUQ  non  dimidiabunt  dies  suos.  Et  videmus  alios  in  compitis,  alios  in  lupap^ 
ribut,  plerosque  in  bellis  mori,"  &c. 
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community  by  our  opponents.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  it,  as  we  certainly 
have  never  heard  it,  fairly  and  fully 
met  It  certainly  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  *'by  man"  must  be  thrown 
out,  either  entirely,  or  to  make  way 
for  one  of  the  other  forms  above  re- 
ferred to,  "  among  men,"  or  **for,^^  or 
"  on  account  of  man,"  that  is  to  say, 
the  man  slain.  Respecting  the  future, 
nothing  more  can  be  pretended  than 
that  it  may  be  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  either  imperative,  or  merely  de- 
nunciatory or  permissive.  We  are  at 
liberty  to  adopt  either  the  one  or  the 
other ;  and  the  whole  controversy  re- 
specting the  Punishment  of  Death  must 
be  removed  from  the  ground  of  this 
passage,  either  to  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  to  the  whole  field  of  inquiry 
which  opens  out  of  the  practical  bear- 
ings of  the  question,  as  a  problem  of 
simple  morals  and  human  policy. 

Isow,  in  this  undeniable  double  sense 
of  the  passage,  our  judgment  is  decided 
against  its  mandatory  version,  as  not 
only  unnecessary  but  in  opposition  to 
strong  antagonist  considerations.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  in- 
terpret it  (we  mean,  of  course,  the 
school  of  opinion  for  which  we  speak), 
in  either  of  the  two  following  senses : 

First,  as  denunciatory  or  declarato- 
ry; that  is,  as  establishing  a  special  pro- 
hibition against  the  destruction  of  hu- 
man life ;  declaring  it  a  high  crime  for 
which  God  will  hold  its  author  to  an 
inevitable  account ;  and  announcing  the 
warning  truth  or  precept,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  Providence,  in  human  af- 
fairs, from  the  general  laws  and  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  and  society,  the 
effect  of  blood-shedding  will  be  to  ge- 
nerate retaliatory  and  retributive  blood- 
shedding  ;  just  as  in  Psalms  Iv.  23,  it 
is  said  that  "Bloody  and  deceitful  men 
shall  not  live  out  half  their  days;  "and 
as  in  Christ's  rebuke  to  Peter  for  draw- 
ing his  sword  a^inst  the  servant  of  the 
high-priest,  he  is  bidden  to  put  up  the 
unchristian  weapon,  for  all  they  who 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  (or  rather 
toill  perish,  it  being  the  simple  Greek 
future  hroXoSvrai)  with  the  sword,  (i.  e. 
in  the  use  of  the  sword,  iv  fiaxatpa). 

Second  :  ^s permissive;  that  is,  as  au- 
thorizing the  infliction  of  death  upon 
either  blood-shedding  beasts  or  men, 
when  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  sacred  principle  of  human  life^ 
though  far  indeed  from  commanding  it. 


when  circumstances  should  not  make 
it  thus  necessary ;  and  of  course  leaving 
it  always  open  as  any  other  question 
of  practical  human  policy,  to  adopt 
that  or  any  other  mode  of  deterring 
and  preventive  punishment  which 
wisdom  may  teach  and  experience 
confirm. 

In  the  undeniable  double  sense  of 
the  passage  in  the  Hebrew,  oiir  judg- 
ment, we  repeat,  is  decided  against  the 
absolute  and  imperative  version  con- 
tended for  on  the  other  side,  by  the 
following  leading  considerations : 

1.  If  it  be  received  in  that  sense,  we 
can  see  no  authority  for  any  discrim- 
ination between  the  worst  forms  of 
murder  and  at  least  the  higher  grades 
of  manslaughter.  Even  though  we 
go  neariy  nine  hundred  years  down 
the  course  of  time,  from  the  date  of 
the  Noachic  covenant  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  system  of  govern- 
ment and  law,  and,  from  the  principle 
of  the  institution  of  the  cities  of  re- 
fuge, derive  an  interpretation  reflecting 
back  on  this  precept  to  Noah,  and 
authorizing  us  to  exclude  accidental 
homicides  from  its  application — those 
committed  "  unawares," — yet  even 
then,  unjustifiable  as  would  be  such  a 
method  of  construction,  bjr  blendin|f 
into  one  things  not  less  distmct  in  their 
extent  and  application  than  in  their 
respective  periods  of  time,  even  then, 
we  say,  there  would  remain  the  whole 
rangre  of  the  excusable  and  the  justi- 
fiable homicides,  and  the  higher  grades 
of  manslaughter,  proceeding  from  great 
natural  passion,  extreme  provocation, 
or  those  half-disordered  slates  <^ 
mental  or  physical  health,  or  both, 
out  of  which  the  greater  number 
of  murders  and  manslaughters  do  in 
point  of  fact  proceed.  The  construc- 
tion contended  for  by  our  opponents 
would  forbid  the  right  to  make  anjr  dis- 
crimination in  these  cases.  If  it  is 
such  a  law  of  God,  and  founded  on  such 
principles  as  led  him  even  to  exact  a 
retribution  for  bloodshed  even  from  the 
beast,  to  which  certainly  no  moral  re- 
sponsibility can  attach,  we  can  cer- 
tainly have  no  right  to  cut  and  carve  it 
at  our  pleasure,  to  prescribe  how  far  we 
shall  ooey  or  disregard  it,  and  to  deter- 
mine for  ourselves  to  what  cases  we 
will  and  towhat  we  will  not  extend  its 
application.  This  is  an  inevitable 
logical  necessity ;  and  without  dwell- 
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the  oniyersal  reason,  heart  and  prac- 
tice of  mankind,  revolting  as  all  do 
against  the  practical  application  of  such 
a  consequence,  to  stamp  it  as  a  con- 
clusive  reductio  ad  absurdum  against 
the  construction  we  combat. 

2,  If  a  law  at  all,  it  must  be  equally 
mandatory  a^inst  the  beast  which, 
either  from  its  native  ferocity  or  by 
accident,  may  cause  a  human  death. 
We  have  seen  that  the  *'by  man," 
which  some  endeavor  to  confine  to  the 
case  of  the  human  homicide,  (in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  kind  of  divine 
inquisition  for  blood  at  the  hand  of  the 
beast,  which  they  say  God  may  en- 
force in  his  own  unknown  ways),  can- 
not stand  m  the  true  translation  of  the 
passage.  If  God  says  that  he  will  re- 
quire the  life  of  man  at  the  hand  of  his 
brother,  he  equalljr  makes  the  same 
declaration  respecting  the  beast,  and 
the  general  and  comprehensive  form  of 
expression  in  the  sixth  verse  includes 
both  of  the  two  antecedents  to  which 
it  thus  refers,  and  which  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  same  declared  princi- 

Ele  of  liability  to  the  retribution  of 
lood.  This  consequence  is  no  less 
logically  necessary  than  the  former, 
and  no  less  positive  a  reductio  ad  ah' 
surdum.  It  is  vain  to  sav  in  reply,  as 
we  have  sometimes  heara,  that,  well, 
we  may  go  and  extend  the  application 
of  the  law  to  beasts  likewise — as  Mi- 
chael is  consistently  contends.  The jpro- 
position  will  be  rejected  by  the  whole 
civilized  intelligence  of  Christendom 
as  monstrous  and  ridiculous;  and  can- 
not but  be  regarded  as  conclusive 
a^inst  a  construction  of  which  it  is 
the  consequence — ^unnecessary  and  ar- 
bitrary as  we  have  shown  that  con- 
struction to  be. 

3.  The  reason*assigned  for  the  precept 
or  declaration  itself  far  better  harmo- 
nizes with  ours,  than  with  the  opposite 
version — "  for  in  the  image  of  God  made 
he  man. "  Reading  in  this,  in  com- 
mon with  us,  a  strong  expression  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime  of  murder, 
thejr  infer  from  it  a  more  imperative 
obligation  to  punish  it  with  a  retalia- 
tory penalty  ot  death ;  and,  on  the  legal 
maxim  of  the  contintiance  of  the  law 
with  the  continuance  of  its  reason,  they 
even  find  in  these  words  the  chief  basis 
for  their  claim  to  make  perpetual  and 
universal  the  mandatory  law  they  cre- 
ate oat  of  this  passage.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  read  in  this  reason  a  solei^n 
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injunction  to  respect  this  mysterious 
"  image  of  God  "  in  the  person  even  of 
the  murderer,  in  whom  it  no  less  re-  ^ 
sides  than  in  his  judge  or  executioner.  ! 
Even  his  life,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  passage,  ought  to  be  held 
sacred  if  we  can  do  so  consistently  with 
the  safety  of  society  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  other  innocent  lives.  And 
while  we  argue  that  great  moral  evil 
results  to  society  from  the  contagious 
influence  of  the  example  seen  of  cold- 
blooded infliction  of  death  by  the  Hang- 
man, desecrating  this  idea  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life,  and  weakening  its 
hold  upon  men's  minds,  we  ofier  a 
great  array  of  practical  proof  to  show 
that  this  mode  of  punishment  tends 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the 
crimes  to  which  it  is  applied.  We 
are  therefore  entitled  to  insist  that  in 
proposing  a  change  calculated  to  foster 
and  strengthen  this  idea  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  life,  and  the  practical  effect  of 
which  we  ofier  to  show  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  of  this  argument, 
we  best  observe  the  spirit  of  the  pre- 
cept, as  it  is  interpreted  by  its  own  de- 
clared reason. 

4.  Our  version  is  in  accordance  with 
the  lesson  set  us  by  the  example  of  God 
himself  in  the  case  of  the  first  murderer ; 
of  which  it  is  remarked  in  the  Report 
on  this  subject  to  the  New  York  L^is- 
lature  in  1841,  that ''  it  would  seem  in- 
deed that  the  direct  object  of  the  per- 
mission of  this  frightful  blot  of  blood  to 
deface  the  very  fi^t  pag^e  of  the  history 
of  man  upon  the  earth,  was  to  plant 
deeply  in  his  mind  the  same  great  idea 
which  was  afterwards  reproduced  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  rainbow  cove- 
nant with  Noah — from  amid  the  thun- 
ders and  lightnings  of  Sjbai,— and 
again,  more  sublimely  than  either,  from 
the  meek  lips  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth — 
*  Thou  Shalt  not  kill.'  "  The  explana- 
tion of  this  attempted  on  the  other  sid^ 
— that  God  was  thus  "  trying  as  it  were 
the  experiment  of  dispenshig  with 
capital  punishment" — that  is  to  say, 
for  the  experimental  instruction  of  the 
human  race  itself— certainly  seems  to 
QS  puerile  and  absurd  to  an  extreme. 

5.  It  accords  also  with  thatafibrded  by 
the  case  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  who  were 
the  authors  of  a  murder  which,  great 
as  had  been  its  provocation,  was  treach- 
erous and  ferocious  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Not  only  had  every  possible 
atonement  b^ep^ji^^e^^^^rovoci- 
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tion,  but  the  vengeance  taken  for  it  by 
the  sanguinary  brethren  embraced  not 
only  its  individual  object,  but  his  father 
and  all  the  males  of  the  city.  That 
the  murder  or  massacre  was  in  itself 
unjustifiable,  is  shown  in  the  grief  and 
anger  for  the  crime  expressed  by  their 
father,  the  patriarch  Jacob ;  *as  also  by 
his  deaih-bed  denunciation  of  the  re- 
tribution yet  to  overtake  the  seed  of 
the  guilty  brothers — that  is  to  say, 
through  the  course  of  divine  provi- 
dence, as  according  to  our  construction 
of  the  Noachic  covenant.  No  allusion 
is  made  by  the  Patriarch  to  any  such 
imperative  blood  for  blood  retribution 
as  is  contended  for  by  our  opponents, 
while  on  the  contrary  it  is  evident 
(Gen.  xlix.,  5-7),  that  Jacob  in  his  day 
imderstood  the  principle  under  conside- 
ration in  a  sense  of  divine  denunciation 
precisely  corresponding  to  that  urged 
oy  our  side  of  the  controversy. 

Such  then  are  the  leading  reasons 
which,  in  the  undeniably  double  or 
ambiguous  sense  of  this  important  pas- 
sage, between  a  simple  denunciatory 
or  permissive  sense,  and  an  imperative 
one,  decide  our  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  former  and  against  the  latter.  Of 
their  validity,  every  candid  reader  may 
judge.  To  these  we  afterwards  add, 
when  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  question,  the 
fact  which  we  claim  to  prove,  that 
other  modes  of  punishment  are  more 
effective  and  beneficial  for  the  repres- 
sion of  crime;  and  even  in  the  absence 
of  any  of  the  authority  for  our  construc- 
tion above  slated,  we'should  be  entitled 
to  regard  that  fact  alone,  when  experi- 
mentally proved,  as  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  true  meaning  of  this  passage 
could  not  possibly  have  been  one 
which  would  forbid  our  adoption  of 
those  better  methods,  at  the  same  time 
more  wise  and  more  merciful,  more  in 
harmony  with  the  lights  of  modern 
science  and  with  the  gentle  and  for- 
giving spirit  of  Christ. 

If  the  above  demonstration  against 
the  mandatory  sense  claimed  for  this 
passage  be  not  complete — a  demonstra- 
tion which  we  have  desired  to  conduct 
on  our  opponents'  own  ground — we  ac- 
knowledge ourselves  incapable  of  judg- 
ing of  any  reasoning  processes  of  our 
own  mind.  But  the  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  our  Scriptural  right  to  adopt  the 
reform  in  question,  if  we  can  prove  it 
to  be  even  probably  safe  and  expedient, 


does  not  rest  here.   All  the  above  naay 
be  conceded.    It  may  be  granted   to 
have  been  a  command  as  addressed    to 
the   age  and  condition  of  the  world 
then  and  for  many  centuries  thereafter 
existing,  yet  would  it  not  follow  to  be 
similarly  mandatory  for  us,  with  our 
penitentiaries,  our  prison  systems,  and 
above  all  with  our  Gospel,  to  teach 
alike  its  hopes  to  the  criminal  and  iis 
charities  to  his  judge.    "  If  it  be  as- 
sumed that  this  is  a  command,"  says 
the  late  eminent  lawyer,  Elisha  Wil- 
liams of  Hudson,  "  it  is  surely  most 
preposterous  to  urge  it  upon  us,  at  a. 
distance  of  time  when  the  necessity  on 
which  it  is  founded  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  when,  from  the  fluctuations  of  hu- 
man affairs,  a  different  order  of  things 
is  established,  while  those  to  whom  it 
was   immediately  directed,  and  who 
must  have  understood  its  intent,  often- 
times contravened  it  without  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  God."     And   upon 
this  point  we  shall  add  nothing  further 
to  the  following  extract  from  a  late 
excellent  work,  the  "  Companion  to  the 
Book  of  Genesis,"  by  the  Rev.   Sam- 
uel H.  Turner,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  Columbia  College,  New  York  : 

"  It  is  not  certain  that  this  law  is  posi- 
tive and  peremptory.  Like  some  others, 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  Hebrew 
code,  it  may  be  merely  permissive,  to  be 
followed  according  to  the  discretion  of  ihe 
judiciary,  governed  by  circumstances,  as 
some  Jewish  commentators  affirm  to  have 
been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  law  of 
retaliation  of  Ex.  xxi.  24, 25 ;  Levit.  xxiv. 
19,20.  Butif  it  be  a  positive  command, 
its  universal  obligation  by  no  means  fol- 
lows. The  circumstances  and  condition 
of  mankind  may  so  vary  from  the  state  in 
which  they  were  when  the  law  was 
originally  promulgcd,  as  to  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  penalty  highly  inexpedient 
and  improper.  The  grounds  on  which 
laws  are  mutable  or  unchangeably  bind- 
ing are  admirably  settled  by  Hooker,  in  his 
third  Book,  510.  His  remarks  are  w^ell 
worthy  of  attentive  consideration.  I  can- 
not refrain  from  quoting  the  following 
sentence,  from  its  remarkable  applica- 
bility to  the  subject.  'Laws,  though 
both  ordained  of  God  himself,  and  the 
end  for  which  they  were  ordained  con- 
tinuing, may  notwithstanding  cease,  if, 
by  alteration  of  persons  or  times,  they  be 
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found  insQffieient  to  attain  unto  that  end. 
I  n  which  respect,  why  may  we  not  pre- 
same  that  God  doth  even  call  for  such 
change  or  alteration  as  the  very  condition 
of  things  themselves  doth  make  neces- 
sary.' ''—p.  223. 

We  have  thus  dwelt  upon  this  text 
because  it  is  confessedly  the  citadel 
and  commanding  key  of  the  whole 
position  of  the  adverse  argument  on 
this  question.  This  conceded  or  car- 
ried, nine-tenths  of  the  victory  in  this 
controversy  is  already  gained.  The 
utmost  that  is  attempted  to  be  done 
with  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  is  to  bring 
them,  by  the  aid  of  more  or  less  of  in- 
genuity and  effort,  into  possible  con- 
sistency with  it.  If  this  passage  were 
out  of  the  way,  not  even  the  most 
bigoted  or  sanguinary  of  the  advocates 
of  the  Punishment  of  Death  would 
pretend  to  derive  from  the  rest  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  anything  in  the  nature 
of  command  for  its  institution.  The 
utmost  that  would  be  contended  for 
would  be,  that  a  permissive  justification 
of  it,  if  practicably  expedient  and  ne- 
cessary, might  be  found  in  the  precc' 
dent  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  in  the 
two  or  three  slight  and  doubtful  texts 
to  be  adduced  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment; of  which  the  utmost  that  can  be 
said  is  that  they  tolerate  and  do  not 
prohibit  it.  Now,  all  that  we  desire 
is  to  have  fair  play,  in  addressing  the 
mind,  for  the  reasonings  by  which  we 
urge  the  practical  policy  oi  the  reform 
in  question.  We  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  Bible  cast  into  the  opposite  scale  to 
all  our  arguments  and  evidences,  by 
those  whom  we  believe  most  outra- 
fi^eottsly  to  misunderstand  and  misuse 
It  for  that  purpose.  For  this  reason 
we  have  regarded  it  as  well  worth  our 
while  to  devote  the  space  and  lime 
which  have  been  given  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  passage,— the  object  of  this 
Article  being  to  address  its  appeal  par- 
ticularly to  the  class  referrea  to  in  its 
title.  How  far  we  have  succeeded  in 
removing  out  of  our  path  the  obstacle 
of  this  text,  with  its  assumed  impera- 
tive, and  its  pretended  perpetually  and 
universally  imperative,  character,  the 
candid  and  intelligent  reader  must  be 
the  judge. 

As  for  the  Mosaic  Law,  there  is  no 
question  that  it  did  inflict  the  punish- 
ment of  Death,  with  a  degree  of  stem- 
seas  which  will  scarcely  be  held  up  for 


our  imitation,  not  only  for  the  crime  of 
murder,  and  for  all  homicide  not  merely 
accidental  or  "  unawares,''  but  for  a 
long  array  of  other  offences  down  to 
"  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath,"  and 
being  a  ^* stubborn  and  rebellious  son,^* 
a  "glutton  and  a  drunkard,"  And 
even  for  accidental  homicide  the  next 
of  kin,  or  the  "  Avenger  of  Blood," 
might  lawfully  slay  in  return  if  he 
could  either  overtake  his  victim  before 
his  escape  to  one  of  the  **  cities  of 
refuge"  in  the  land,  or  should  after- 
wards catch  him  beyond  its  sanctuary 
limits.  But  no  one  seriously  pretends 
to  hold  up  these  laws  as  obligatory 
upon  us  and  now.  Local  and  limited  in 
their  application,  they  were  designed 
for  and  adapted  to  that  peculiar  people 
in  their  peculiar  social  condition,  the 
Jews  alone.  Doubtless  wise  and  good 
laws  for  them,  yet  for  our  age,  and  for 
our  more  fixed  habitations  and  settled 
mode  of  life,  they  may  be  entirely  un- 
suitable. "  If  these  laws  are  obliga- 
tory on  us,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  al- 
ready quoted,  "  we  must  suppose  the 
obligation  general.  We  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  select  such  portions  as  will 
suit  our  purpose,  and  throw  aside  the 
rest  as  impracticable.  The  various 
parts  must  stand  or  fall  together ;  and 
to  infer  the  justice  of  a  penalty  from  its 
having  been  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of 
Moses,  presupposes  the  absurdity,  that 
it  would  be  nt  and  proper  to  adopt  and 
execute  the  whole  body  of  those  laws 

at  the  present  day If  it 

be  said  that  capital  punishments  are 
inflicted,  not  by  the  authority,  but  in 
imitation  of  the  Jewish  laws ;  I  answer 
that,  to  justify  us  in  following  this  ex- 
ample, our  political  situation  and  the 
objects  of  our  civil  institutions,  our  re- 
lations and  our  necessities,  should  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  Jews.  For,  as 
the  policy  of  laws  is  modified  by  these 
considerations,  so  their  justice  is  oflen 
dependent  upon  them ;  and  imperative 
necessity  may  at  one  time  require  what 
at  another  would  be  improper  and  in- 
expedient. If  the  example  of  the  Jews 
will  warrant  us  in  inflicting  capital 
punishments,  it  will  likewise  warrant 
us  in  the  cruelties  of  savage  warfare — 
in  destroying  the  aged  and  infirm — the 
helpless  and  the  innocent." 

Upon  the  few  slight  and  doubtful 
texts  adduced  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment against  us,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  at  any  length.    Nothing  manda- 
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tory  is  ever  claimed  for  any  of  them. 
They  are  only  ased  to  prop  the  assumed 
mandatory  character  of  the  text  ia 
Genesis,  against  our  arguments  for 
mercy  and  forgiveness  drawn  from  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  The 
principal  one  is  that  from  the  13th 
chapter  of  Romans,  in  which  it  is  said: 
"  If  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be 
afraid ;  for  he  (the  ruler)  beareth  not 
the  sword  in  vain :  for  he  is  the  min- 
ister of  God,  and  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  It 
is  evident  that  the  expression  of  bear' 
ing  the  sword  denotes  simply  the  gene- 
ral executive  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, referred  to  as  an  existing  fact, 
and  a  fact,  like  all  other  facts,  permitted 
by  God.  It  was  of  the  actual  rule  of  a 
Nero  that  it  was  immediately  spoken; 
and  it  was  evidently  designed  as  a 
general  prudential  caution  and  advice 
to  the  infant  Christian  community  at 
Bome,  to  comply  with  all  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  law,  for  conscience'  sake 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  those 
penalties  of  which  the  power  was  not 
held  "  in  vain"  by  the  Government.  The 
succeeding  verses  in  like  manner  en- 
join the  due  pavment  of  tributes  and 
customs.  Another  is  that  declaration 
of  Paul  before  the  tribunal  of  Festus 
(Acta  XXV.)  :  "If  I  be  an  offender,  or 
have  committed  anything  worthy  of 
death,  I  refuse  not  to  die."  He  is  sim- 
ply asserting  his  innocence  of  any  crime 
bringino:  him  within  reach  of  the  law, 
the  existing  law  of  the  Jews  as  it 
stands.  The  words  of  Christ  to  Peter 
have  already  been  incidentally  noticed 
above.  And  these  constitute  the  com- 
plete whole  of  the  New  Testament  au- 
thority that  either  is  or  can  be  adduced 
for  Capital  Punishment — ^with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  verse  in  that  inex- 
plicable sacred  mystery,  the  Book  of 
St.  John's  Apocalypse ;  in  which 
(Rev.  xiii.  10)  the  saying  referred  to 
by  Christ  is  mereljr  again  alluded  to: 
"  He  that  leadeth  into  captivity  shall 
go  into  captivity :  he  that  killeth  with 
the  sword  must  be  killed  with  the 
sword" — upon  which  no  further  remark 
is  needed. 


We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the 
single  object  held  in  view  from  the 
outset  of  this  paper — thatof  negatively^ 
disproving  the  existence  of  any  man- 
datory Scriptural  authority,  applicable 
to  us  and  our  times,    requiring    the 
maintenance  of  the  death  punishment* 
We  have  not  gone  further,  to  sho^v 
positively  on  the  other  side,  how  it  is 
essentially   forbidden  by  the  general 
pervading  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  well 
as  by  the  countless  texts  that  could  be 
adduced   from    the  New  Testament, 
tending  toward  that  direction — assum- 
ing always  that  which  we  hold  our- 
selves, bound  to  show,  namely,  that 
there  is  at  least  sufficient  probable  rea- 
son to  feel  assured  that  it  may  be  done 
with  safety  and  advantage.    This  be- 
in^  proved— -(and  the  liberty  to  present 
this  proof  to  open  and  candid  minds, 
anxious  for  the  truth  alone,  and  un- 
wedded  to  either  an  obstinate  prejudice 
of  opinion  or  to  a  sans^uinary  vindic- 
tiveness  of  spirit,  is  all  that  the  friends 
of  this    reform     desire) — this    being: 
proved,  and  the  paralyzing  incubus  of 
our  opponents'  false  perversion  of  the 
authority  of  the    Old  Testament  re- 
moved, the  Gospel  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  its  spirit  of  boundless  Love, 
and    inexhaustible    Mercy — with    its 
prohibition  of  all  vindictiveness  of  feel- 
ing or  judgment  on  the  part  of  man 
toward  his  fellow-man,  a  prohibiticoi 
from  which,  in  its  application  to  the 
private  individual,  it  is  vain  to  seek  to 
exempt  the  public  authority — with  its 
solemn  teachings  of  the  infinite  import- 
ance of  a  single  human  soul,  and  of  the 
awful  mystery  of  its  immortality  be- 
yond the  gallows  and  the  ^ave — with 
all    these    influences    radiating    their 
silent  power  from    its  every  page  on 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  every  true 
reader,    when  once  opened    like  the 
loosened  spring  soil  to  receive  the  fruc- 
tifying warmth,  the  Gospel  may  safely 
be  left  to  do  its  own  work,  speedily  to 
efiace  from  every  Christian  land  the 
last  trace  of  this  useless,  and  worse,  far 
worse  than  useless,  barbarism  of  the 
Gallows. 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  CASSANDRA  SOUTHWICK.  1659. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITHER. 

bf  the  foiloviiDg  ballad,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  display  the  strong  enthuaiaam  of  the  early 
doaker.  the  ahort-Righted  intolerance  of  the  clergy  and  magistrates,  and  that  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed,  which  the  "  common  people,"  when  not  directly  under  the  control  of  spiritual  despotism, 
have  ever  evinced.  He  is  not  blind  to  the  extravagance  of  language  and  action  which  characterixed 
some  of  the  {doneers  of  Qiiakeriam  in  New  England,  and  which  furnished  pereecutloa  with  Ita  aolitary 
bat  most  inadequate  excuse. 

The  ballad  has  its  foundation  upon  a  somewhat  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  Puritan  bitoler- 
ance.  Two  voung  persons,  son  and  daughter  of  Lawrence  Southwlck,  of  Salem,  who  had  been 
himself  imprlM>ncd,  and  deprived  of  all  his  property  for  having  entertained  two  Uuakere  at  his  house, 
were  fined  ten  pounds  each  for  noo-attendance  at  the  church,  which  they  were  unable  to  pay.  The 
case  being  represented  to  the  General  Court  at  Boston,  that  body,  in  obedience  to  the  suggestions  of 
ita  ghostly  advisers  and  conscience-keepers,  Issued  an  order  which  may  still  be  seen  on  the  court 
records,  bearing  the  signatare  of  Edward  Rawson,  Secretary,  by  which  ihe  treasurer  of  the  County 
was  **fally  empowered  to  sell  the  said  persons  to  any  of  the  English  nation  at  Virginia  or  Barbadoss^ 
to  answer  said  fines."  An  attempt  was  made  to  carry  this  barbarous  order  into  execution,  but  no  ship- 
master was  found  willing  to  convey  them  to  the  West  Indies.— f^ids  SewalPs  History,  pp.  355^. 
G.  Biahop. 

To  the  God  of  all  sure  mercies  let  my  blessing  rise  to-dav. 
From  the  scoffer  and  the  cruel  he  hath  plucked  the  spoil  away, — 
Yea,  He  who  cooled  the  furaace  around  the  faithful  three,  "^ 

And  tamed  the  Chaldean  lions,  hath  set  his  handmaid  free ! 

Last  nigh  1 1  saw  the  sunset  melt  through  my  prison-bars, 
Last  night  across  my  damp  earth-floor  fell  the  pale  gleam  of  stars ; 
In  the  coldness  and  the  darkness  all  through  the  long  night  time, 
My  grated  casement  whitened  with  Autumn's  early  rime. 

Alone,  in  that  dark  sorrow,  hour  after  hour  crept  by ; 
Star  after  star  looked  palely  in  and  sank  adown  the  sky ; 
No  sound  amid  night's  stillness,  save  that  which  seemed  to  be 
The  dull  and  heavy  beating  of  the  pulses  of  the  sea. 

All  night  I  sat  unsleeping,  for  I  knew  that  on  the  morrow 
The  ruler  and  the  cruel  priest  would  mock  me  in  my  sorrow, 
Dragged  to  their  place  of  market,  and  bargained  for  and  sold. 
Like  a  lamb  before  the  shambles,  like  a  heifer  from  the  fold ! 

Oh,  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  was  there— the  shrinking  and  the  shame ; 
And  the  low  voice  of  the  Tempter  like  whispers  to  me  came : 
"  Why  sit'st  thou  thus  forlornly  ! "  the  wicked  murmur  said, 
"  Damp  walls  thy  bower  of  beauty,  cold  earth  thy  maiden  bed  ? 

"  Where  be  thv  smiling  faces,  and  voices  soft  and  sweet. 
Seen  in  thy  father's  dwelling,  heard  in  the  pleasant  street  ? 
Where  be  the  youthful  glances  which  all  the  Sabbath  through 
Turned  tenderly  and  timidly  unto  thy  father's  pew  ? 

"Why  sit'st  thou  here,  Cassandra? — ^Bethink  thee  with  what  mirth 
Thy  happy  schoolmates  gather  around  the  warm  bright  hearth ; 
How  the  crimson  shadows  tremble,  on  foreheads  white  and  &ir. 
On  brows  of  merry  girlhood,  half  hid  in  golden  hair. 

' '  Not  for  thee  the  hearth-fire  brightens,  not  for  thee  kind  words  are  spoken. 
Not  for  thee  the  nuts  of  Wenham  woods  by  laughing  boys  are  broken. 
No  first-fruits  of  the  orchard  within  thy  lap  are  laid, 
For  thee  no  flowers  of  Autumn  the  youthtul  hunters  braids/ ^<^^g^^ 
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"  Oh !  weak,  deluded  maiden ! — by  crazy  fancies  led, 

With  wild  and  raving  railers  an  evil  path  to  tread ; 

To  leave  a  wholesome  worship,  and  teaching  pure  and  sound ; 

And  mate  with  maniac  women,  loose-haired  and  sackcloth-bound. 

"  Mad  scoffers  of  the  priesthood,  who  mock  at  things  divine. 
Who  rail  against  the  pulpit,  and  holy  bread  and  wine ; 
Sore  from  their  cart-tail  scourgings,  and  from  the  pillory  lame. 
Rejoicing  in  their  wretchedness,  and  glorying  in  their  shame. 

"  And  what  a  fate  awaits  thee  ? — a  sadly  toiling  slave. 
Dragging  the  slowly  lengthening  chain  of  bondage  to  the  grave! 
Think  of  ihy  woman's  nature,  subdued  in  hopeless  thrall, 
The  easy  prey  of  any,  the  scoff  and  scorn  of  all !  " 

Oh ! — ever  as  the  Tempter  spoke,  and  feeble  Nature's  fears 
Wrung  drop  by  drop  the  scalding  flow  of  unavailing  tears, 
I  wrestled  down  the  evil  thoughts,  and  strove  in  silent  prayer. 
To  feel,  oh  Helper  of  the  weak  ! — that  Thou  indeed  wert  there  I 

I  thought  of  Paul  and  Silas,  within  Fhilippi's  cell. 
And  how  from  Peter's  sleeping;  limbs  the  prison-shackles  fell. 
Till  I  seemed  to  hear  the  trailing  of  an  angel's  robes  of  white. 
And  to  feel  a  blessed  presence  invisible  to  sight. 

Bless  the  Lord  for  all  his  mercies ! — for  the  peace  and  love  I  felt. 
Like  dew  of  Hermon's  holy  hill,  upon  my  spirit  melt ; 
When  "  Get  behind  me,  Satan  !"  was  the  language  of  my  heart. 
And  I  felt  the  Evil  Tempter  with  all  his  doubts  depart. 

Slow  broke  the  grey  cold  morning;  again  the  sunshine  fell 
Flecked  with  the  snade  of  bar  and  grate  within  my  lonely  cell ; 
The  hoar-frost  melted  on  the  wall;  and  upward  from  the  street 
Came  careless  laugh  and  idle  word,  and  tread  of  passing  feet. 

At  length  the  heavy  bolts  fell  back,  my  door  was  open  cast, 
And  slowly  at  the  Sheriff's  side  up  the  long  street  I  passed. 
I  heard  the  murmur  round  me,  and  felt,  but  dared  not  see. 
How  from  every  door  and  window  the  people  gazed  on  me. 

And  doubt  and  fear  fell  on  me,  shame  burned  upon  my  cheek. 
Swam  earth  and  sky  around  me,  my  trembling  limbs  grew  weak, . 
*•  Oh  Lord,  support  thy  handmaid,  and  from  her  soul  cast  out 
The  fear  of  man  which  brings  a  snare,  the  weakness  and  the  doubt.*' 

Then  the  dreary  shadows  scattered  like  a  cloud  in  morning  breeze. 
And  a  low  deep  voice  within  me  seemed  whispering  words  like  these : 
♦*  Though  thy  earth  be  as  the  iron,  and  thy  heavens  a  brazen  wall. 
Trust  still  His  loving  kindness  whose  power  is  over  all." 

We  paused  at  length,  where  at  my  feet  the  sun-lit  waters  broke 
On  glaring  reach  of  shining  beach,  and  shingly  wall  of  rock ; 
The  merchant  ships  lay  idly  there,  in  hard  clear  lines  on  high. 
Tracing  with  rope  and  slender  spar  their  net-work  on  the  sky. 

And  there  were  ancient  citizens  cloak-wrapped  and  grave  and  cold. 

And  grim  and  stout  sea-caplains  with  faces  bronzed  and  old. 

And  on  his  horse,  with  Rawson,  his  cruel  clerk,  at  hand. 

Sat  dark  and  haughty  Endicott,  the  ruler  of  the  land.  nr^r^ni]r> 
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And  poisoning  with  hrs  evil  words  the  ruler's  ready  ear, 
The  priest  leaned  o'er  his  saddle,  with  laugh  and  scoff  and  jeer ; 
It  stirred  my  soul,  and  from  my  lips  the  seal  of  silence  broke. 
As  if  through  woman's  weakness  a  warning  spirit  spoke. 

I  cried,  "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  thou  smiter  of  the  meek, 
Thou  robber  of  the  righteous,  thou  tramplerof  the  weak ! 
Go  light  the  dark,  cold  hearth-stones — go  turn  the  prison-lock 
Of  the  poor  hearts  thou  hast  hunted,  thou  wolf  amid  the  flock!" 

Dark  lowered  the  brows  of  Endicott,  and  with  a  deeper  red 

O'er  Rawson's  wine-empurpled  cheek  the  flush  of  anger  spread. 

"  Grood  people,"  quoth  the  white-lipped  priest,  *'  heed  not  her  words  so  wild, 

Her  Master  speaks  within  her — the  Devil  owns  his  child  !" 

But  grey  heads  shook,  and  young  brows  knit,  the  while  the  Sheriff  read 
That  law  the  wicked  rulers  against  the  poor  have  made. 
Who  to  their  house  of  Rimraon  and  idol  priesthood  bring 
No  bended  knee  of  worship,  nor  gainful  offering. 

Then  to  the  stout  sea-captains  the  Sheriff  turning  said : 
"Which  of  ye,  worthy  gentlemen,  will  take  this  Quaker  maid  ? 
In  the  isle  of  fkr  Barbadoes,  or  on  Virginia's  shore, 
Ye  may  hold  her  at  a  higher  price  than  Indian  girl  or  Moor." 

Grim  and  silent  stood  the  captains ;  and  when  again  he  cried, 
" Speak  out,  my  worthy  gentlemen !" — ^nor  voice  nor  sign  replied; 
But  I  felt  a  hard  hand  press  my  own,  and  kind  words  met  my  ear : 
"  Grod  bless  thee,  and  preserve  thee,  my  gentle  girl  and  dear !" 

A  weight  seemed  lifted  from  my  heart, — a  pitying  friend  was  nigh, 
I  felt  it  ill  his  hard,  rough  hand,  and  saw  it  in  his  eye ; 
And  when  again  the  Sheriff  spoke,  that  voice,  so  kind  to  me, 
Growled  back  its  stormy  answer  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea : 

"  Pile  my  ship  with  bars  of  silver — pack  with  coins  of  Spanish  gold. 
From  keel-piece  up  to  deck-plank,  the  roomage  of  her  hold. 
By  the  living  God  who  made  me ! — I  would  sooner  in  your  bay 
Sink  ship  and  crew  and  cargo,  than  bear  this  child  away !" 

"  Well  answered,  worthy  captain,  shame  on  their  cruel  laws  !" 
Ran  through  the  crowd  in  murmurs  loud  the  people's  just  applause. 
"  Like  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  in  Israel  of  old, 
Shall  we  see  the  poor  and  righteous  again  for  silver  sold  ?" 

I  looked  on  haughty  Endicott,  with  weapon  half-way  drawn. 
Swept  round  the  throng  his  lion-glare  of  bitter  hate  and  scorn. 
Fiercely  he  drew  his  bridle-rein,  and  turned  in  silence  back, 
And  sneering  priest  and  bafiied  clerk  rode  murmuring  in  his  track. 

Hard  after  them  the  Sheriff  looked,  in  bitterness  of  soul ; 
Thrice  smote  his  staff  upon  the  ground,  and  crushed  his  parchment-roll ; 
"  Good  friends,"  he  said,  "  since  both  have  fled,  the  ruler  and  the  priest. 
Judge  ye  if  from  their  farther  work  I  be  not  well  released." 

Loud  was  the  cheer  which  full  and  clear  swept  round  the  silent  bay. 
As  with  kind  words  and  kinder  looks  he  bade  me  go  my  way; 
For  He  who  turns  the  courses  of  the  streamlet  of  the  glen 
And  the  river  of  great  waters,  had  turned  the  hearts  of  men. 

Oh,  at  that  hour  the  very  earth  seemed  changed  beneath  my  eye, 

A  holier  wonder  round  me  rose  the  blue  walls  of  the  sky, 

A  lovelier  light  on  rock  and  hill,  and  stream  and  woodland  lay. 

And  softer  lapsed  on  sunnier  sands  the  waters  of  thej^y^^  by  ^OOglc 
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Thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  life  ! — to  Him  all  praises  be. 
Who  from  the  hands  of  eril  men  bath  set  his  handmaid  free ; 
All  praise  to  Him  before  whose  power  the  mighty  are  afraid, 
Whonakes  the  crafty  in  the  snare  which  for  the  poor  is  laid  ! 

Sinff,  oh,  my  soul,  rejoicingly,  on  evening's  twilight  calm 
Uphft  the  loud  thanKs^ving— -jpour  forth  the  grateful  psalm ; 
Let  all  dear  hearts  witn  me  rejoice  as  did  the  saints  of  old, 
When  of  the  Lord's  good  angel  the  rescued  Peter  told. 

And  weep  and  howl,  ye  evil  priests  and  mighty  men  of  wron^, 

The  Lord  shall  smite  their  pnde  and  break  the  jaw-teeth  of  the  strong. 

Wo  to  the  wicked  rulers  in  His  aven^ng  hour ! 

Wo  to  the  wolves  who  seek  the  flock  to  raven  and  devour  I  . 

But  let  the  humble  ones  arise, — the  poor  in  heart  be  glad, 
And  let  the  mourning  ones  again  with  robes  of  praise  be  clad. 
For  He  who  cooled  the  furnace,  and  smoothed  the  stormy  wave, 
And  tamed  the  Chaldean  lions,  is  mighty  still  to  save ! 


SABBATH  WORSHIP  IN  THE  FOREST. 

Here  will  I  worship— here  where  sky  and  sod 
Unite  their  offering — where  sight  and  sound 
Bring  their  glad  tribute,  and  the  smile  of  God 
Bathes  all  in  light  around. 

No  hollow  form  is  here — the  breathing  flower 

Exhales  its  perfume,  and  the  summer  gale 
Comes,  with  sweet  incense,  from  still  forest*bower. 
And  solitary  vale. 

Unseen  the  wild  bird  chants  her  quiet  lay ; 

The  green  leaves  answer,  and  the  hidden  stream 
Makes  dream-like  music,  while  above  its  way 
Bright  wings  in  sunlight  gleam. 

No  hollow  form  is  here ;  but  teaching  deep. 
And  lessons,  such  as  man  may  not  impart, 
And  truths,  untaught  in  human  temples,  sweep 
Like  rivers  o'er  the  heart. 

For  here  God  speaketh.   In  the  summer  wind 

His  voice  is  heard ;  and  in  the  calm  blue  sky. 
And  starry  flower,  'mid  whispering  leaves  enshrined, 
Man  meets  him  eye  to  eye. 

Not,  then,  to  temple  reared  by  human  art. 

And  decked  by  numan  pride,  will  I  repair; 
Mme  be  the  shrme,  where  Nature's  mighty  heart 

Sends  up  eternal  prayer.  , 
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OFERATIOKS  OF  THE  MIND. 


4  4.     Waiing. 

The  second  general  operation  of  th« 
Mind,  or  Subject,  is  Willing,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  denominated,  the  Will. 
There  is,  however,  an  obvious  distinc- 
tion between  Will  and  Willing.  The 
term  Will  means,  1.  The  power  or 
faculty  of  Willing;  2.  The  interior 
result,  effect,  or  pr^uct  of  the  exertion 
of  this  power  or  faculty.  It  should  be 
confined  in  its  use  to  this  last  meaning, 
in  which  sense  it  is  the  synonym  of 
VOLITION.  Willing  is  neither  the  power 
regarded  as  a  faculty,  nor  its  effect,  that 
is,  the  power  regarded  as  having  act- 
ed; but  the  power  regarded  as  in  ac' 
iion,  that  is,  as  Operating.  It  is,  then, 
strictly,  not  a  faculty,  that  is,  &vrinci' 
pie  ox  human  nature,  but  an  6f£ra- 
TioN,  and  therefore  a  fact  of  human 
nature. 

Will  is  often  treated  by  psycholo- 
gists, ancient  as  well  as  modern,  as  a 
special  power  or  faculty  of  human  na- 
ture. Thus  Saint  Augustine,  who 
with  Moses,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato, 
recognizes  the  Triad  or  Trinity  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  we  have  affirmed 
in  our  Formula  of  the  Me  or  Sub'ect, 
terms  one  of  the  elements  of  this  Triad 
Will, — his  Trinity,  being.  Am,  Know, 
Will,  To  Be,  To  Know,  and  To  Will. 
Swedenborg,  Edwards,  Kant,  Reid, 
and  others,  also  make  the  Will  a  faculty 
of  human  nature.  That  there  is  a 
power  or  faculty  of  Willing  of  course 
must  be  true,  or  else  there  could  be  no 
such  operation  as  willing,  and  no  such 
phenomena  as  volitions;  but  this 
power  or  faculty  is  in  nowise  distin- 
guished, nor  distinguishable,  from  the 
general  power  or  faculty  of  acting, 
which  we  have  called  the  activity. 


Willing,  according  to  this  view  of 
Will,  can  be  only  a  specific  mode  of 
acting  in  general,  without  any  generic 
difierence  from  any  other  species  of 
acting.  But  wherein  is  it  specially  dis- 
tinguished from  acting  in  general? 
This  is  no  easy  question  to  answer. 
Locke  makes  it  consist  in  the  '*  mind, 
thinking  upon  its  own  actions,  and 
preferring  their  doing  or  their  omis- 
sion ; "  Edwards  makes  it  consist  in 
preferring  or  choosing;  Swedenborg, 
Kant,  and  Reid  reckon  under  it  all 
those  phenomena  in  which  we  are  act' 
ive,  as  distinguished  from  passive; 
Cousin  and  his  school  identify  it  with 
Liberty,  make  it  both  spontaneous  and 
reflective,  and  define  it  to  be  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Subject,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  case,  to  act  or  not  to  act.  All 
these  definitions  are  more  or  less  defec- 
tive. Choice  and  preference  are  judg- 
ments ;  and,  then,— if  we  distinguish,  as 
Locke  and  others  do,— between  the  Will 
and  the  Understanding, — acts  of  the  un- 
derstanding, intellections,  the  von^ara  of 
the  Greeks,  not  volitions.  M.  Cousin 
avoids  this  objection,  but  only  by  giv- 
ing a  definition  which  defines  nothing, 
and  which  fails  to  distinguish  Willing 
from  any  other  species  of  acting.  AU 
these  psychologists  have  erred  in  conse- 
quence of  their  asserting  a  passivity 
in  man,  as  well  as  an  activity,  and  as* 
suming  that  we  are  passive, not  active 
in  a  portion  of  our  phenomena.  But 
we  have  already  seen  that  there  is  no 
passivity  in  man  or  in  nature.  What 
we  call  our  passivity,  is  not  in  us,  but 
out  of  us,  not-me,  and  is  no  more  pas« 
sive  than  the  me  itself.  All  our  pow- 
ers are  active  powers,  and  we  are  ac- 
tive in  all  our  phenomena.  To  resolve 
to  act  or  not  to  act,  is  itself  to  act ;  so 
also  is  to  prefer  or  to  choose ;  so  also. 


•  From  the  Number  for  January,  p.  55, 
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again,  is  to  perceive,  to  reason,  to  un- 
derstand. 

If  the  Subject,  or  Me,  were  not  a 
unity,  if  faculties  were  little  beings  or 
agents  in  us,  as  Locke  says  he  suspects 
some  are  in  the  habit  of  considering 
them,  we  should  find  it  comparatively 
easy  to  define  what  we  mean  by 
Willing;  but  as  the  case  stands,  a 
definition  is  all  but  out  of  the  question. 
Willing  is  not  a  peculiar,  nor  an  isolat- 
ed phenomenon  ;  it  is  an  operation 
which  enters  as  an  integral,  an  essential 
clement,  in  some  degree,  into  every 
one  c^  our  phenomena.  There  are  no 
phenomena  of  human  life,  which  are 
pure,  unmij[ed  volitions.  The  volition 
IS  never  alone,  never  the  whole  phe- 
nomenon, but  always  an  inseparable 
part  or  portion  of  it.  The  only  distinc- 
tion which  it  seems  to  us  possible  to 
make  between  Willing  and  Acting  in 
general,  is  analogous  to  the  distinction 
we  have  already  made  between  Apper- 
ceiving  and  Perceiving.  It  is  the  Sub- 
ject exerting  his  general  power  to  act 
in  a  special  degree,  or  under  special 
conditions,  with  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  acting,  and  of  the  end  to  which, 
or  in  view  of  which,  it  acts. 

.  But  the  distinction  which  we  have 
sought  to  mark,  amounts  to  very  little, 
and  all  but  escapes  us  when  we 
examine  it  closely.  The  Me,  or  Sub- 
ject, is  essentially  intelligent,  and  there- 
fore never  acts,  never  can  act  without 
intelligence,  without,  to  some  extent, 
perceiving  that  it  is  acting  and  the 
grounds  of  its  acting.  The  whole  Me, 
since  it  is  a  unity  as  well  as  a^multi- 
plicity,  acts  and  must  act  together.  In 
all  its  phenomena  it  must  be  always 
active,  always  sentient,  and  always  in- 
telligent. Then  it  never  does,  and 
never  can,  as  we  say,  act  Mindly.  If, 
then,  we  were  to  define  a  volition,  an 
act  done  with  intelligence,  we  should 
fail  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  act 
we  may  perform.  If  we  so  a  step 
farther,  and  assume  that  tne  intelli- 
gence with  which  it  acts,  rises  to  dis- 
tinct consciousness,  we  still  distinguish 
volition  from  any  other  act,  only  in  the 
degree  or  energy  of  intelligence  with 
which  it  is  performed. 

Accordinsf  to  Guizot,  in  his  very  able 
view  of  the  Pelagian  Controversy, 
Willing  takes  place  only  after  the  case 


has  been  investigated,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  mind  made  up.  We 
have  decided  what  it  is  we  ought 
or  ought  not  to  do,  and  tlie  act  of 
the  Will  is  the  resolution  we  now  take 
to  do  or  not  to  do,  what  we  have  al- 
ready decided  we  ought  or  we  ought 
not  10  do.  This  would  seem  to  define 
a  voluntary  act,  to  be  an  act  done  after 
deliberation.  But  deliberation  itself 
involves  volition.  We  do  not  deliber- 
ate without  willing  to  deliberate,  nor 
without  being  conscious  of  some  mo- 
tive for  deliberating.  Moreover,  we 
deliberate  only  where  there  is  doubt, 
obscurity,  or  uncertainty.  Where  our 
knowledge  is  complete  and  immediate, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  deliberating. 
The  highest  intelligences  deliberate 
the  least.  They  comprehend  at  a 
glance  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  take 
their  resolutions  instantly.  Are  these 
less  voluntary  in  their  actions  than  are 
those  feebler  intelligences  who  delib- 
erate, adduce  the  pro  and  the  con, 
doubt,  hesitate,  for  a  long  time,  and 
after  vacillating  between  acting  and 
not  acting  till  Uie  time  for  acting  has 
passed  away,  are  finally  resolved,  and 
conclude  to  act?  Have  they  less  of 
what  we  call  Will? 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  are  few  persons 
who  always  act  with  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  acting.  There  are  very  few  of  us 
who  always  clearly  and  distinctly  un- 
derstand what  we  are  doing,  or  why 
we  are  doing  what  we  are.  Ask  any 
man  at  a  venture,  to  give  yon  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  him  to  act  as  yon 
see  him  acting,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  if  he  attempt  to  assign  any  reasons 
at  all,  he  shall  assign  those  which  are 
not  the  true  reasons,  reasons  which 
have  come  to  him  as  after-thoughts, 
and  which  were  not  present  to  his  mind 
as  his  motives  for  acting.  We  are 
rarely  able  to  assign  the  true  motives 
of  our  actions  even  to  ourselves. 
Nothing  is  more  frequent,  or  morally 
more  disastrous,  than  self-deceplioD. 
But  shall  we  deny  all  volition  where  the 
motive  is  sot  clear  and  distinct  ?  ShaU 
we  say  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are 
involuntary  in  their  whole  conduct, 
and  that  even  the  choice  few  are  also 
involuntary  in  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  ? 

The  truth  after  all,  we  apprehend, 
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is,  that  all  actions  are  in  some  sense 
voluntary;  and  under  the  point  of  view 
of  voluntary  or  involuntarji  one  action 
will  be  found  to  differ  from  another 
only  in  its  energy  and  the  decree  of 
intelligence  with  which  it  is  performed. 
No  man  is  responsible  in  a  moral  point 
of  Yi%w  for  what  he  does  involuntarily ; 
but  who  would  not  revolt  at  the  moral 
doctrine,  which  should  hold  us  respon- 
sible for  only  those  actions  which  we 
perform  with  clear  and  distinct  con- 
sciousness of  the  act  and  its  motives  ? 
Responsibility  is  unquestionably  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  the  mtelli- 
gence  of  the  agent,  enlarging  or  con- 
tracting as  that  iatelli^ence  is  more  or 
less.  But  as  man  is  mielligent  in  his 
nature,  in  his  very  essence,  and  there- 
fore must  al  wa)rs  act  with  some  degree 
of  intelligence,  it  follows  that  he  must 
begin  to  be  responsible  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  act.  Infants,  in  this  view  of 
the  case,  have  a  moral  character,  and 
do  incur,  in  a  degree  proportioned  to 
their  intelligence,  moral  responsibility. 
The  question  between  the  responsibili- 
ty of  the  infant  and  the  full  grown  man, 
can  be  only  one  of  degree.  The  infant 
perceives  as  well  as  the  man,  and  there- 
fore acts  with  intelligence.  It  perceives 
doubtless  to  an  altogether  feebler  extent, 
and  thus  far  acts  with  an  altogether 
feebler  degree  of  intelligence  and  of 
moral  obligation.  The  clearer,  farther 
reaching,  more  distinct  and  certain, 
one's  knowledge,  the  greater  his  respon- 
sibility, and  the  more  culpable  he 
becomes  if  he  acts  improperly.  This 
is  the  universal  sense  of  mankind, 
and  the  rule  as  laid  down  by  our 
religion* 

Moral  responsibleness  begins  with 
life,  and  continues  through  it;  and 
since  man  acts  always  and  everywhere, 
in  all  his  phenomena,  it  must  needs  at- 
tach to  him  as  Intelligence  and  Sensi- 
bility, no  less  than  as  Activity.  A  man's 
thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  passions, 
emotions,  affections,  are  in  some  sort 
his  acts,  are  in  the  strictest  sense  his 
acts.  He  must  then  be  as  responsible 
for  them  as  for  any  other  of  his  deeds. 
The  desires  of  a  man^s  heart  are  to  a 
great  extent  the  test  of  his  character, 
and  the  Gospel  teaches  us  that  we 
must  be  brought  into  judgment  for 
every  one  of  our  thoughts,  words  and 
deeds.  The  notion  which  sometimes 
obtains  among  as,  that  a  man  is  not 


accountable  for  his  desires,  his  feelings, 
in  case  he  restrains  their  outward 
expression,  is  exceedingly  low  and 
mischievous.  Jesus  assures  us  that  he 
who  looks  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after 
her  in  his  heart,  hath  committed  adul- 
tery with  her,  and  he  who  is  angry  with 
his  brother  is  a  murderer.  The  desires, 
feelings,  inward  affections  as  they  are 
called,  are  the  all-important  matters. 
They  prove  what  the  man  is.  They 
cannot,  and  will  not  be  impure, 
unchaste,  ungodly,  unless  the  man  be 
himself  inwardly  corrupt.  Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.  Therefore  are  we  com- 
manded to  keep  our  hearts  with  all 
diligence,  for  out  of  them  are  the  issues 
of  life.  No  man  is  truly  moral  who  is 
not  purified  in  his  very  essence,  so  that 
no  impure,  no  unchaste,  no  ungodly 
desire  can  spring  up  within  him. 
He  must  not  onlv  refrain  from  possess- 
ing himself  of  what  is  anotber*s,  but  he 
must  not  even  covet ;  he  must  not  only 
refrain  from  committing  murder,  but 
he  must  not  even  feel  the  slightest 
desire  to  injure  his  brother;  not  only 
withhold  the  expression  of  anger,  but 
he  must  be  "  slow  to  anger,"  and 
"  rule  his  own  spirit." 

Thoughts  and  opinions,  according  to 
this  view  of  the  case,  have  a  moral 
character,  for  they  are  in  some  degree 
voluntary.  A  man  acts  in  thinking, 
acts  in  forming  his  opinions,  and  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  moral  mdifference  what 
thoughts  a  man  thinks,or  what  opinions 
he  forms.  Error  of  opinion  is  never  harm- 
less, even  to  the  man  himself,  much 
less  to  society.  Opinions,  doctrines, 
are  deeds  which  live  after  the  man  is 
dead,  and,  if  false,  may  corrupt  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  multitudes. 
He  who  steals,  robs,  or  murders,  on 
the  largest  scale  possible  to  a  private 
man,  is  harmless  in  comparison  with 
him  who  successfully  propagates  a 
false  doctrine  on  morals,  politics,  or 
religion.  A  man  has,  then,  nothing  of 
that  unrestrained  license  of  opinion  we 
sometimes  claim  for  him.  No  man  is  or 
can  be  at  liberty  to  think  as  he  pleases, 
to  reject  or  embrace  any  doctrine  or 
any  opinion  he  chooses.  He  has  no 
more  right  to  embrace  a  false  doctrine 
than  he  has  to  commit  a  crime,  or  to 
be  guilty  of  a  vice.  A  heavy  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  every  man,  and  every 
man  is  as   much  bound  to   seek  for 
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troth  in  his  opioions  as  he  is  for  moral 
rectitude  in  his  ordinary  actions. 

This  rale  reaches  to  those  who  cling 
to  old  opinions,  to  old  theories,  to  old 
estahlished  doctrines,  no  less  than  to  the 
advocates  of  new  views.  A  man  who 
upholds  a  popular  error  is  no  less,  and 
often  even  more,  in  fault  than  he  who 
propagates  a  new  one;  for  he  often 
upholds  it,  not  because  he  really  be- 
lieves it,  but  because  it  is  popular,  and 
he  is  too  indolent  to  expose  it,  or  be- 
cause he  is  too  indifferent  to  truth,  too 
little  in  love  with  his  race,  too  little  in 
earnest,  to  be  willing  to  submit  to  the 
inconvenience,  and  perhaps  personal 
danger  there  may  be  in  ranging  him- 
self on  the  side  opposed  to  it.  Such  a 
man  is  guilty  on  all  sides  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  most  of  all  for  his  moral  indo- 
lence, selfishness,  cowardice,  and  want 
of  fidelity  to  God  and  humanity.  The 
troly  moral  man  is  always  energetic, 
disinterested,  and  heroic 

Nor  does  this  rule  concern  merely 
the  utterance  of  opinions.  A  man  must 
not  aim  merely  to  be  blameless  before 
the  public,  but  before  his  conscience 
and  nis  God.  He  must  be  rieht  in  his 
private  thoughts.  His  whole  life  is 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  thous^hts, 
and  therefore  can  be  a  true  normal  life 
no  further  than  he  thinks  troth.  Nay, 
furthermore,  a  man  can  think  troth 
only  in  proportion  to  his  inward  purity 
and  moral  conformity  to  the  law  of 
God.  Every  man  thinks  with  his 
whole  nature,  and  therefore  thinks  as 
he  is.  If  inwardly  corrupt,  his  thoughts 
will  be  corrupt  and  false.  They  are 
the  pure  in  heart  who  see  God.  He 
who  would  be  able  to  form  correct 
views  of  God,  man,  or  nature,  must 
cleanse  his  heart  from  all  iniquity, 
must  wash  his  hands  in  innocency, 
and  be  clean  before  his  Maker.  The 
man  who  propagates  a  doctrine  on 
morals,  politics,  or  religion,  nay,  a  man 
who  believes  on  these  great  subjects,  a 
doctrine  radically  false,  does  by  that  fact 
show  forth  that  his  heart  is  radically 
depraved.  The  world  has  not  been 
always  in  the  wrong  in  judging  a  man *s 
morals  bv  his  doctrine,  and  in  main- 
taining that  there  is  a  necessar}'  con- 
nection between  soundness  of  doctrine 
and  purity  of  life. 

In  morals,  then,  we  must  hold  that  a 


man  is  just  as  responsible  for  his  opi- 
Dions  as  he  is  for  any  other  of  his  deeds. 
If  he  do  his  best  to  obtain  the  truth,  no 
doubt  God  will  pardon  him  the  errors 
into  which  he  may  fall;  for  God  is 
merciful,  and  never  exacts  impossibili- 
ties. Whether  a  man  should  be  held  so- 
cially, or  rather  civilly,  accountable  for 
the  doctrine  he  may  propagate  or  en- 
tertain, is  a  question  of  social  ethics, 
which  will  be  considered  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  work.  All  we  say- 
now  is,  that  while  we  utterly  deny  the 
maxim,  not  unfrequently  put  forth,  and 
on  high  authority  too,  that  "Error  is 
harmless  if  Truth  be  free  to  combat 
her,"  for  Error  will  have  travelled  half 
over  the  globe,  before  Troth  has  pulled 
on  her  boots  for  the  pursuit ;  yet  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  society  ought 
to  seek  forcibly  to  prevent  the  utterance 
of  such  doctrines  as  may  be  judged 
unsound ;  nor  because  society  may  not 
by  the  application  of  force  hinder 
the  utterance  of  error,  that  a  man  is 
not  responsible  in  foro  conscientus  to 
society  for  the  doctrines  he  entertains, 
upholds,  or  promulgates. 

The  difference  between  Will  and 
Activity,  and  between  Willing  and 
Acting,  is,  it  would  therefore  seem, 
not  only  difficult  to  define,  but,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  of  no  great  prac- 
tical importance ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
define  with  any  tolerable  exactness  the 
line  where  the  one  loses  itself  in  the 
other.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Percep- 
tion and  Apperception,  of  Appercep- 
tion and  Imagination,  of  Iraaginatioo 
and  Trance,  there  is  a  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  till  we  have  advanced  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  the  interior,  we 
can  never  say  whether  we  are  in  the 
territory  of  the  one  or  of  the  other ; 
everywhere  the  one  shades  off  into  the 
other  without  any  abruptness  of  out- 
line, and  is,  even  when  most  obviously 
distinct,  so  only  in  degree  and  not  by 
any  real  difference  at  bottom. 

The  debates  which  we  carry  on  in 
ourselves,  and  which  are  generally  ex- 
plained as  debates  between  inclination 
and  judgment,  passion  and  reason, 
may  seem  at  first  view  to  make  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Sub- 
ject for  which  we  contend,  and  also 
against  the  general  identity  we  have 
asserted  of  acting  in  desire,  passion, 
and  affection,  and  of  acting  in  willing. 
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ar»  ]Q  what  are  commonly  termed  voli- 
lions;  but  these  debates  are,  in  point 
of  fact,  not  carried  on  in  ourselves, 
between  one  branch  of  our  being,  so  to 
speatc,  and  another,  and  it  must  not  be 
pretended  that  the  Subject  acts  with  a 
greater  degree  of  purity  or  exclusive- 
ness  in  roliiion  than  in  desire. 

This  apparent  duality  of  the  Subject 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  nature, 
which  has  been  taken  notice  of  in  all 
ages,  and  is  unquestionably  of  difficult 
solution.  St.  Paul  has  stated  it  as 
clearly,  and  with  as  much  distinct- 
ness as  can  be  desired,  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,— "For  that  which  I  do,  I 
allow  not;  for  what  I  would  that  I  do 
not;  but  what  I  hate  that  do  I."  So 
again,  Ovid,  in  a  passage  often  quoted : 

''Sed  trahit  invitam  nova  vis,  aliudque 

cupido ; 
Mens  oliod  suadet.  Video  meliora,  probo- 

que; 
Dele  flora  seqnor." 

That  there  is  this  apparent  duality, 
and,  so  to  speak,  internal  antagonism, 
suggesting,  if  not  justifying,  the  old 
hypothesis  of  two  souls,  or  two  princi- 
ples, one  good  and  the  other  evil,  one 
fromOrmuzd,  the  other  from  Ahriman, 
most  needs  be  admitted;  for,  I  pre- 
sume, every  man's  experience  bears 
witness  to  it ;  but  we  must  not  ihence 
infer  that  the  me,  or  Subject,  is  not  a 
unity,  that  it  is  essentially  a  dualit^r; 
for,  after  all,  the  /,  active  m  desire,  in 
passion,  affection,  or  inclination,  is 
identically  the  /  that  is  active  in  voli- 
tion, in  reason  and  judgment.  A  little 
psvchological  analysis  suffices  to  iden- 
tify the  two.  But  what  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  apparent  contradiction  ? 
The  explanation  is  not  in  the  hypo- 
thesis of  two  souls,  nor  yet  in  what  is 
termed  the  antagonism  of  soul  and 
body,  spirit  and  matter.  In  point  of 
fact,  this  alleged  antagonism  between 
spirit  and  matter,  soul  and  body,  has 
no  existence.  The  secret  nature  of  the 
relation  between  soul  and  body  is  no 
doubt  a  mystery  to  the  wisest ;  but 
whatever  it  be,  this  much  we  may 
affirm  of  it,  that  it  is  a  relation  of  per- 
fect- harmony,  making  of  the  two  not 
two  but  one  in  the  unity  of  life.  Man, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  neither 
aoul  nor  body,  but  the  union  of  the 
two,  at  more  properly,  soul  in  and 


through  body.  The  body  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  full  conception  of  a  man  as 
is  the  soul.  Desire,  passion,  appetite, 
inclination,  do  not  originate  in  the 
body,  re^rded  as  a  force  or  activity 
distinct  from  the  spiritual  man ;  they 
are  not  physiological  phenomena  as 
distinguished  from  psychical  pheno- 
mena; but  are  as  interior,  and  come 
out  as  much  from  the  spiritual  centre 
of  the  man,  as  do  volition,  perception, 
reason,  judgment.  Lust  is  love,  but 
love  profaned ;  evil  passions  are 
nothing  but  the  perversion,  inversion, 
or  profanation  of  good  passions.  When 
I  sin  it  is  J  and  not  my  body  that  sins ; 
and  I  sin  with  precisely  the  same  fa- 
culties and  by  the  exercise  of  precisely 
the  same  powers  wherewith  I  do  good ; 
as  St.  James  affirms,  when  speaking  of 
the  tonfi^e,  he  says,  **  therewith  bless 
we  God,  even  the  Father;  and  there- 
with curse  we  men  who  are  made 
after  the  similitude  of  God.  Out  of 
the  same  mouth  proceedeth  blessing 
and  cursing."  The  dissolution  of  the 
body  does  not  free  the  soul  from  the 
condemnation  of  sin,  nor  cleanse  it  of 
its  moral  pollutions. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  problem 
will  be  found  in  distinguisbing,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  Fact  of  Conscious- 
ness and  the  Fact  of  Memory.  I  desire 
to  do  what  I  see  to  be  evil,  and  in- 
stantly this  is  opposed  by  my  desire  to 
do  good,  or  to  receive  good.  Con- 
science, the  rule  of  right  which  a  man's 
own  experience  establishes  for  him, 
and  which,  therefore,  belongs  to  the 
world  of  Memory,  condemns  the  evil 
desire.  That  is,  I  see  by  comparing 
the  desire  with  the  rule,  that  it  is 
wrong,  and  therefore  condemned.  But 
this  condemnation  does  not  extinguish 
it.  I  see  it  is  opposed  to  what  I  have 
decided  to  be  good,  which  I  also  desire. 
There  are  now  two  desires,  between 
which  I  am  tora  and  tormented.  But 
these  two  desires  are  not  at  the  same 
instant  facts  of  consciousness.  The 
desire  to  do  evil,  when  combated  by 
the  desire  to  do  good,  is  not  a  fact  of 
consciousness,  but  a  fact  of  memory ; 
so  the  desire  to  do  good,  when  com- 
bated by  the  desire  to  do  evil,  is  not  a 
fact  of  consciousness  but  also  a  fact 
of  memory.  Again ;  the  desire,  pas- 
sion, or  inclination,  when  I  am  judging 
it,  when  I  am  comparing  it  with  the 
rul^  of  right  which  I  have  obtained  by 
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my  experience,  is,  since  it  is  obviously 
the  object  concerning  which  I  am 
thinking,  not  a  fact  of  present  con- 
sciousness, but  of  past  consciousness. 
The  duality,  then,  is  not  in  the  subject, 
but  is  composed  of  the  me  present,  living, 
the  Subject,  and  the  me  that  was,  that 
is  to  say,  the  me  of  memory,  whether 
the  me  actualized,  or  the  me  disclosed 
by  the  Ideal,  and  which  we  feel  should 
be  actualized. 

The  question,  whether  the  Will  be 
free  or  not,  that  is  to  say,  whether 
man  be  a  free  agent,  or  a  mere  ma- 
chine acting  only  as  propelled,  or  ne- 
cessitated by  a  force  foreign  to  him- 
self, is  easily  disposed  of.  The  power 
to  act  is  the  only  possible  definition  of 
freedom.  A  being  that  has  the  power 
to  act  is  free  to  act ;  and  the  being  that 
is  free  to  act,  has  the  power  to  act.  A 
being  that  is  necessitated,  has  no  power 
to  act.  The  actor  is  that  which  ne- 
cessitates, not  that  which  is  necessi- 
tated. If  man  has  the  power  to  act, 
he  is  free  Co  act,  and  free  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  power.  The  question, 
then,  whether  Will  be  free  or  not, 
whether  man  be  a  free  agent  or  not, 
resolves  itself  into  the  question,  whe- 
ther he  be  or  not  an  active  beinc;;  and 
finally  into  the  question,  whether  he 
does  or  does  not  act.  That  he  does 
act,  he  knows  as  certainly,  as  positive- 
ly, as  he  knows  that  he  exists ;  for,  as 
we  began  by  showing,  it  is  only  in 
acting — thinkinof — that  he  finds  his 
existence,  and  it  is  only  under  the 
relation  of  actor  that  he  nnds  himself 
at  all.  I  know  myself  free,  then,  with 
all  the  certaiut]^  with  which  I  know 
that  I  am ;  and  indeed  the  measure  of 
my  freedom  is  the  exact  measure  of  I 
am,  I  AM  is  found  only  in  /  am  free. 
I  know  myself  only  as  actor,  that  is,  as 
a  cause.  But  I  do  find  myself  in  every 
fact  of  consciousness  to  be  a  cause,  as 
has  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  I 
find  myself  always  as  the  subject 
of  the  act.  If  a  cause,  I  must  be 
free,  and  free  to  the  full  extent  to 
which  lam  a  cause,  for  a  cause  that  is 
necessitated  is  no  cause  at  all.  The 
real  cause  is  that  which  necessitates. 
In  finding  himself  an  actor,  that  is  to 
say,  a  cause,  man  finds  himself  free. 
The  phrases /rc«  will  and  free  agency 
are  absurd.  Will  is  not  will  any 
further  than  it  is  free,  and  an  agency 
which  is  not  free  is  no  agency  at  alL 


But  in  affirming  that  man  is  a  caase, 
we  do  not  affirm  that  he  is  a  universal, 
unlimited  cause.  His  freedom  is  not 
an  unlimited  freedom,  but  is  coexten- 
sive with  his  power  to  cause.  How 
far  this  goes  must  be  learned  by  expe- 
rience. It  is  not  determinable  a  pri-' 
ori.  No  man  knows,  or  can  know, 
what  he  can  do  before  he  has  tried ; 
and  much  which  was  once  pronounced 
impossible  for  man  to  do,  we  now  find 
he  can  do  with  great  ease.  The  power 
varies  with  difierent  individuals,  and 
with  different  epochs  in  the  life  of  the 
same  individual.  It  is  feeble  in  the 
child,  but  grows  with  his  growth ;  it 
grows  also  with  the  progress  of  the 
race.  The  progress  ot  freedom  in  soci- 
etv  is  but  the  expression  of  the  progress 
of  freedom  in  humanity  in  its  indivi- 
dual manifestations.  It  may  be  ad- 
vanced by  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture. Practical  wisdom,  the  purifica- 
tion and  exaltation  of  sentiment, 
whatever  tends  to  give  energy  and 
intensity  to  man*s  activity,  enlarges 
his  power,  and  therefore  his  freedom. 

Under  the  head  of  Willing,  accord- 
ing to  the  relation  we  have  established 
between  it  and  acting  in  general,  may 
be  arranged  the  acts  of  attending  and 
reflecting,  and  also  the  several  appe- 
tites, inclinations,  propensities,  desires, 
passions,  emotions,  anections,  however 
they  may  be  designated,  all  those  in 
which  Sensibility  predominates,  as 
well  as  those  in  which  the  intellect 
predominates,  those  which  are  normal 
and  good  in  their  tendency,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  anormal,  perverse, 
and  evil;  but  as  their  special  treat- 
ment belongs  to  the  special  depart- 
ments of  science  termed  Ethics  and 
JEsthetics,  we  pass  them  over  till  we 
come,  in  the  progress  of  our  work,  to 
those  special  departments ;  which  we 
must  do  both  for  the  sake  of  systematic 
harmony,  and  because  we  cannot  treat 
them  properly  till  after  we  have  dis- 
cussed the /Air^  general  Operation  of 
the  mind,  which  we  have  termed  Rea- 
soning, and  which  we  proceed  in  the 
following  section  to  consider  at  length. 


$  5.    Reasoning. 

In  order  to  understand  the  precise 
operation  of  the  Mind,  termed  Rkasok- 
IN6,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  and 
exact  notion  of  the  proper  meaning  of 
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the  word  Reason.  Reason  is  some- 
times reckoned  among  the  powers  or 
faculties  of  human  nature,  but  upon  no 
sufficient  authority.  When  taken  for 
one  of  our  powers  or  faculties,  it  must 
be  identical  with  what  we  have  called 
the  Intelligence,  or  power  of  knowing. 
The  power  to  know  is  always  the 
same,  whatever  the  field  or  the  objects 
of  knowledge.  Reason  is  the  object  of 
the  &culty  of  knowing,  rather  than  the 
&culty  itself;  and  man  is  a  reasonable 
beinfir,  not  because  Reason  is  one  of  his 
fecuities,  but  because  he  is  created  in 
relation  with  Reason,  and  made  capa- 
ble of  perceiving  its  truths,  and  follow- 
ing its  dictates. 

Reason,  properly  defined,  is  the  world 
of  necessary  relations,  abstract  and 
universal  truths,  or  the  world  of  abso- 
lute and  necessary  Ideas,  using  the 
word  Idea  in  its  original  Platonic 
sense.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
case.  Reason  answers  to  the  Loffos  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  as  we  shall  see  tiere- 
after,  to  the  Logos,  or  Divine  Speech, 
of  the  Evangelist,  the  Word  that  was 
in  the  beginning,  which  was  with  God, 
and  which  was  God,  and  which  may 
perhans  be  properly  termed  the  Mind 
of  God,  using  the  word  Mind  to  desig- 
nate the  mental  operation,  rather  than 
the  substantive  power  that  operates. 
But  more  of  this  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider Cheistian  Theodicy.  The  ob- 
jects of  human  knowledge  are  divisible 
mto  two  classes,  the  Ideal  and  the 
Actual.  The  Ideal  includes  the  ab- 
stract, the  universal,  the  necessary,  the 
permanent,  the  immutable,  the  abso- 
lute, the  infinite ;  the  Actual  includes 
,  the  concrete,  the  particular,  the  con- 
tingent, the  transient,  the  variable,  the 
relative,  the  finite.  The  first  class  is 
the  world  of  Ideas,  and  the  constituent 
elements  of  what  we  understand  by  the 
Reason. 

This  may  be  easily  explained.  A= 
A,  is  a  proposition  which  contains  two 
concrete,  particular,  coutinfent  objects, 
between  which  there  is  the  abstract, 
necessary,  and  universal  relation  ojf 
equality.  But  this  relation  of  equality 
by  no  means  depends  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  these  two  particular,  con- 
tingent, concrete  objects ;  for,  B=B,  is 
another  proposition  with  other  con- 
cretes, between  which  there  is  pre- 
cisely this  same  identical  relation  of 


equality.  The  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part.  Here  is  asserted  a  truth  which 
IS  the  same  identical  truth,  whether 
asserted  of  one  continsent  whole  or  of 
another.  The  same  thing  cannot  both 
be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time,  is  just 
as  true  when  asserted  of  one  particu- 
lar thing,  as  when  asserted  of  another 
particular  thing.  That  which  is  not, 
cannot  act ;  no  phenomenon  can  be^in 
to  exist  without  a  cause ;  every  quality 
supposes  a  subject ;  men  should  govern 
their  passions;  they  should  love  one 
another  as  each  loves  himself;  are 
all  propositions  which  express  univer- 
sal and  necessary  truths,  for  the  truths 
are  the  same  whatever  be  the  particu- 
lar thing,  phenomenon,  quality,  or 
men  in  question. 

We  are  here  far  from  attempting  to 
draw  up  a  complete  list  of  the  Ideas  of 
Reason.  That  work  has  been  done, 
and  so  done  as  not  to  need  revision,  by 
Eant  in  his  Critioue  of  Pure  Reason. 
Those  which  we  nave  enumerated,  we 
have  enumerated  merely  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, for  the  purpose  of  explanation, 
of  making  apparent  the  order  of  ob- 
jects in  question.  These  Ideas,  indeed, 
all  Ideas,  though  they  are  sometimes 
termed  entia  rationis,  beings  of  Rea- 
son, and  therefore  regarded  as  having 
no  existence  as  not-me,  are  really  ob- 
jective and  independent  of  us,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  simple  fact,  that  thev 
are  objects  of  thought ;  for  it  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  that  the  ob- 
ject of  thought  is  always  not-me.  If 
they  were,  as  some  philosophers  pre- 
tend, mere  modes  or  affections  of  the 
subject,  they  would  be  all  on  the  side 
of  Subjecty  and  therefore  could  never 
be  found  in  the  mental  phenomenon  as 
object.  They  would,  also,  not  only  be 
subjective,  but  would  needs  vary  with 
each  Subject.  But  they  do  not  so  vary. 
The  three  angles  of  the  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  is  equally  a 
truth  whether  perceived  or  not, — a 
truth  which  may  be  perceived  at  the 
same  instant  by  a  million  of  differently 
constituted  minds  ;  and  these  millions 
of  differently  constituted  minds  are  not 
perceiving  a  million  of  different  truths, 
out  one  and  the  same  invariable  truth. 
It  must  then  be  mdependent  of  them 
all,  and  instead  of  a  mode  or  affection 
of  the  Subject,  an  object  of  its  intelli- 
gence. 

Ideas,  absolute,  necessary  and  uni- 
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versal  truths,  are  perceived  by  the 
Sabject,  but  not  in  nimself.  This  is 
the  fact  which  modem  psychologists 
have  overlooked,  and  the  overlookios 
of  which  has  occasioned  their  priQcipsiI 
errors.  Locke  makes  the  Idea  objec- 
tive to  the  mind,  it  is  true,  for  he  de- 
fines it  to  be  that  about  which  the 
mind  is  immediately  conversant;  but 
he  still  seems  to  regard  it  asm  the  Sub- 
ject, a  sort  of  intermediary  between 
the  percipient  agent  and  the  external 
reality  which  is  the  real  object  of  the 
mental  perception.  Hence,  Locke's 
difficulty  is  to  establish  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  between  the 
Idea  in  the  mind,  the  immediate  object 
of  its  perception,  and  the  external 
reality,  of  wnich  the  Idea  was  the  im- 
age or  representation, — ^a  thing  which 
he  never  succeeds,  and  never  can 
succeed,  in  doing.  Locke  confounds 
Idea  with  Notion,  and  tries  to  make, 
if  one  may  so  say,  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  seeing  and  the  seen,  as  if 
the  object  of  sight  could  be  conceived 
of,  and  in  some  degree  ascertained  out- 
side and  independent  of  the  sight  or 
seeing  of  it;  as  if  there  was  an 
object  for  us  outside  of  the  object  of 
perception.  There  may  be,  and  we 
shall  hereafter  show  that  there  is,  a 
higher  than  the  Idea,  but  this 
higher  is  the  Absolute  God,  in  his  own 
infinite  and  incomprehensible,  because 
unu^^ere^  Essence.  Nevertheless,  the 
Idea  is  the  real  object  with  which 
Locke  is  concerned,  and  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  he  was  seeking,  in- 
stead of  being  the  agreement  or  disa- 
Sreement  of  the  Ideal  with  the  infinite 
^eal,  or  God,  shining  out  through  it, 
was  merely  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  the  Notion,  which  is  unques- 
tionably subjective,  with  the  object, 
whether  that  object  belonged  to  the 
Actual  or  to  the  Ideal. 

Even  Cud  worth,  who  has  treated 
the  Ideal,  or  Ideas,  in  his  Immutable 
Morality,  with  more  depth  and  justice 
than  any  other  writer  in  our  language, 
and  who  asserts,  and  for  ample  rea- 
sons, its  objectivity,  fails  to  establish, 
scientifically,  that  objectivity,  in  con- 
sequence of  res^arding  Ideas  as  the 
propertv,  or  rather  as  the  creation  of 
the  Subject,  existing  in  the  mind  as 
its  original  garniture,  or  produced  by 
it,  "  vitally  protended  "  from  itself  by 
its  own  energy.    But,  if  existing  in 


the  Subject,  if  they  are,  as  Eant  con- 
tends, laws  or  categories  of  a  subjective 
reason,  that  is,  of  reason  as  a  faculty 
of  human  nature,  they  are  subjective, 
and  of  no  authority  outside  of  us.  If 
these  Ideas  are  in  the  Subject,  the 
Subject  can  find  its  object,  and  be  able 
to  display  itself,  without  going  out  of 
itself.  It  would  then  be  under  no 
necessity  of  going  out  of  itself  in 
order  to  find  itself,  and  consequently 
would  be  sufficient  for  itself.  If  suf- 
ficient for  itself,  that  is,  if  the 
assumption  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  all  its  phenomena,  then 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  assump- 
tion of  aught  beside  itself;  nay, 
not  only  no  occasion  for  the  assump- 
tion of  an  object,  but  actually  no 
possibility  of  even  conceiving  of  an 
object,  for  whatever  we  should  agree 
to  call  object,  would  be  subject. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  be  wrong 
to  suppose  that  either  Locke  or  Cud- 
worth,  ever  for  one  moment,  doubted 
the  objective  reality  of  what  is,  in  re- 
gard to  Ideas,  really  the  objective  ele- 
ment of  the  mental  phenomenon.  This 
reality  both  affirmed,  and  both    la- 
bored to  maintain,  and  both  failed  to 
maintain  it,  only  because  both  placed 
the  Idea  in  the  Subject,  instead  of  out 
of  the  Subject.    Cudworth  also  seems 
to  have  failed,  because  affected  by  a 
belief  in  Innate  ideas,  and  because,  like 
some  of  his  successors,  he  was  pre- 
occupied with  what  we  regard  as  a 
useless,  if  not  even  an  unaskable  ques- 
tion.   He    contended  that  in  certain 
cases  our  knowledge  is  intuitive,  that 
is  to  say,  we  know  by  looking  on,  or  as 
I  should  say,  by  simply  perceiving  the 
object.  A  man  makes  a  certain  affirm- 
ation, there  is  a  God,  for  instance,  or 
two  things    respectively    equal  to  a 
third,  must  be  equal  to  one  another. 
Now,  one  does   not    need    to    have 
these  and  like  propositions  proved,  de- 
monstrated;  we   see  their    truth   at 
once,  intuitively,  as  it  is  said.     But 
how  is  it  that  the  mind  is  able  to  per- 
ceive and  recognize  these  truths  in- 
tuitively ?  that  is  to  say,  what  is  the 
medium  through  which  we  know  that 
which  we  know  immediately?    The 
question  is  absurd,  and  yet  it  has  been 
asking  and  attempting  to  answer  this 
question,  that  has  caused  no  small  part 
of  our  metaphysical  aberrations.    How 
is  it  that  I  am  able  to  call  an  object 
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beautiful  ?  That  is,  how  do  I  know 
that  beauty  is  beauty,  when  I  see 
it?  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  in  myself,  it  is  said,  the  Idea  of 
the  Beauiiiul,  which  Idea  becomes  the 
touchstone  by  which  I  try  the  object 
and  determine  whether  it  is  beautiful 
or  not.  But  what  is  the  real  purport  of 
this  answer  ?  It  is  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  in  the  Subject,  be- 
tween the  Subject  and  the  power  or 
agency  by  which  it  knows  the  ob- 
ject. According  to  this  doctrine,  the 
Idea  is  subjective^  but  intermediate 
between  the  subject  and  the  obiect,  as 
the  condition  on  the  part  of  the  Sub- 
ject of  knowing  the  object.  Be  this 
so,  it  only  resolves  the  Idea  into  the 
power  or  faculty  bv  which  we  know, 
what  we  know.  ^To  say  simply  that 
we  know  the  Beautiful,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  intelligent  agents,  is 
saying  all  that  we  say,  when  we  say 
that  we  know  the  Beautiful  by  virtue 
of  an  original  pattern  or  Idea  of  the 
Beautiful  instamped  on  our  natures. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  question,  what 
are  the  subjective  conditions  of  know- 
ledge? is  very  different  from  the  ques- 
tion we  are  considering  in  regard  to  the 
objectivity  of  Ideas;  but  they  have 
really  been  confounded,  and  are  so  con- 
founded by  Cud  worth  himself.  He 
really  confounds  Idea  in  the  sense  of 
intermediary  between  the  subject  and 
object,  or  rather  as  the  power  or  faculty 
of  the  subject  to  know  the  Ideal,  the 
abstract,  necessary,  universal,  the  abso- 
lute, with  the  Ideal,  with  the  absolute 
Ideas  themselves.  This,  too,  is  the 
precise  error  into  which  M.  Cousin, 
who  can  rarely  be  detected  in  an  error, 
has  fallen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fact, 
that  after  defining  the  Reason  pre- 
cisely as  we  have  done,  he  declares  it  a 
faculty  of  the  Subject,  the  power  by 
which  the  Subject  knows  all  that  he 
knows.  This  error  is  avoided  only  by 
distinguishing  between  Reason  as  the 
faculty  of  intelligence,  and  Reason  as 
the  object  of  intelligence,  between 
Idea  as  an  inward  property  or  power,  a 
subjective  picture  or  [j^ttem  of  the  ob- 
jective, and  Idea  in  the  old  Platonic 
sense,  answering  very  nearly  to  the 
genus  or  kind.  Idea,  in  the  Platonic 
sense,  and  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
it  concerns  us,  is  transcendental.  It 
transcends  the  Actual,  but  is  the  trans- 
cendental in  us  ?    This  is  what  say  our 
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modem  Transcendentalists,  and  this  is 
their  error.  Assuming  that  Ideas  are 
the  medium  of  knowledge,  that  is  to 
say,  that  we  know  because  the  Idea  of 
what  we  are  to  know  is  innate,  in- 
stamped  by  the  hand  of  God  on  the 
retina  of  the  human  soul,  and  then 
identifying  Idea  in  this  sense  with  Idea 
in  the  Platonic  or  true  transcendental 
sense,  they  have  fallen  into  the  gross 
absurdity  of  asserting  that  the  Trans- 
cendental is  in  the  Subject,  and  there- 
fore, the  Eternal  Lo^os,  nay,  the  infinite 
and  absolute  God  himself.  But  greater 
is  the  container  than  the  contained ; 
and,  therefore,  says  the  author  of  the 
Orphic  Sayings,  to  us  one  day  in  con- 
versation: **I  am  greater  than  God, 
for  I  contain  him.*'  It  is  this  confound- 
ing of  Idea  in  one  sense  with  Idea  in 
a  different  sense,  that  has  originated 
the  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion 
among  us,  founded  on  the  alleged  in- 
finity of  the  soul,  on  the  alleged  fact 
that  it  is  absolute,  and  therefore  suf- 
ficient for  itself,  and  for  all  things, 
being  in  itself,  as  the  old  Sophist  con- 
tended, "  the  measure  of  all  things." 
Hence  comes  the  profane  nonsense,  so 
common  among  a  portion  of  our  young 
men  and  maidens,  about  "the  great 
Soul,"  *Mhe  Soul."  "  the  Divine  Soul," 
"  the  Infinite  Soul,"  and  "  the  Divinity 
of  Man."  Hence  the  presumption  of 
our  professors  and  lecturers  in  setting 
up  Natural  Religion  as  the  measure  of 
Revealed  Religion,  and  in  undertaking 
to  show  to  popular  assemblies  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  fit  and  proper  for  God 
to  do  or  not  to  da 

Locke  and  Cud  worth,  no  doubt,  be- 
lieved in  the  objectivity  of  transcen- 
dental Ideas,  when  they  considered 
them  apart  from  the  subjective  power 
of  knowing  of  them;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  conceiving  it  to  be  in  the 
subject  that  the  subject  perceives  them, 
they  were  unable  to  demonstrate  their 
objectivity ;  for,  in  point  of  fact, 
nothing  can  be  objective  that  is  m  the 
subject.  If  these  Ideas  were  in  the 
subject,  they  would  be  the  subject  per- 
ceiving, not  the  obiect  perceived;  for 
we  have  already  demonstrated,  that 
whatever  the  subject  perceives  is  out 
of  itself,  as  it  were  standing  over 
against  it,  opposing,  resisting  it.  The 
Subiect  does  not  even  perceive  itself  in 
itself,  but  only  as  projected  in  the  act 
or  phenomen9gy.^^4,j^5^i^om  the 
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phenomenon  as  from  a  glass.  The 
objectiFity  of  the  Ideas  which  con- 
stitute the  Reason,  and  therefore  of  the 
Reason  itself,  is  established  the  mo- 
ment we  find  them  to  be  objects  of 
thought,  and  their  objectivity  esta- 
blishes not  only  that  they  are  not-me, 
but  out  and  independent  of  me. 

The  reluctance  of  many  philosophers 
to  admit  the  extemity^  so  to  speak,  of 
Ideas,  comes,  in  part,  from  their 
conceiving  that  out  of  the  Me,  must 
needs  imply  out  in  8j>ace.  In  their 
▼iew  there  are  only  two  worlds,  the 
world  without^  and  the  world  mtfiiru 
The  world  within,  is  the  world  within 
the  Subject,  and  therefore  necessarily 
subjective,  though  they  seem  never  to 
hare  so  believed ;  and  the  world  with- 
cMit  is  the  world  of  space,  the  material 
world,  the  world  of  senses,  with 
which  we  become  acquainted  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses.  All  know- 
ledge, say  they,  consists  in  knowing  the 
world  without,  and  the  world  within. 
The  facts  of  memory,  the  products  of  our 
past  living,  since  they  are  not  outward 
material  facts,  must  subsist  in  the 
soul ;  and  Grod  himself,  since  he  has  no 
extension,  and  therefore  cannot  occupy 
space,  must  also  exist  in  the  world 
within ;  therefore  must  be  subjective, 
must  be  me ;  and  therefore  I  must  be 
the  infinite  God,  at  the  same  time  that 
I  am  poor,  miserable,  and  sinful !  But, 
after  all,  these  philosophers  are  the 
victims  of  their  own  vicious  termino- 
logy. Whnt  (hey  really  mean  to  assert 
is  merely  the  transcendental  character 
of  Ideas,  and  they  have  really  intended 
by  their  In- WbrW,  not  the  world 
within  the  Subject,  that  is,  when  they 
understand  themselves ;  but  the  world 
which  stands  opposed  to  the  worlds  of 
Time  and  Space.  Their  In-World  is 
really  as  much  out  of  the  Subject  as 
their  external  world  itself;  and  it  is 
properly  not  an  In-World,  but  the 
World  of  Eternity  and  Immensity  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  world  which  trans- 
cends time  and  space,  o.  more  strictly 
still,  which  transcends  the  Actual,  and 
is,  therefore,  in  the  old  Platonic  sense, 
Ideal. 

Man,  in  some  sort,  stands  in  relation 
with  three  worlds, — the  world  of 
Space,  the  world  of  Time,  and  that  of 
Eternity.  The  world  of  time  and  that 
of  space  are  identified  and  declared  to 


be  one  world  under  the  name  of  the 
Actual.  But  beyond  the  Actual  there 
is  for  man  always  the  Ideal.  The 
actual  world,  the  moment  we  examine 
it,  is  seen  to  be  insufficient  for  itsel£ 
There  is  obviouslv  something  back  of 
it,  realizing  itself  in  and  through  it. 
I  take  up  a  fact  of  memory,  that  is  to 
say,  an  act  which  I  have  performed. 
I  see  at  once  that  it  could  not  have 
performed  itself.  It  may  have  been, 
for  aught  I  know,  a  cause,  an  actor  in 
relation  to  certain  effects  or  conse- 
quences which  have  followed  it ;  but  it 
could  itself  have  never  been  without 
an  actor.  I  take  a  tree,  an  oak  or  a 
pine,  for  instance.  Now  this  pine,  or 
this  oak,  I  see  is  obeying  a  law  wfaiich 
it  is  not.  This  acora  will  never  pro- 
duce a  pine.  There  is  something  back 
of  this  individual  oak,  a  principle, 
pushing  itself  out  and  actualizing 
Itself,  which  transcends  this  actual 
oak,  and  can  survive  it.  So  when  I 
see  a  man  I  immediately  recognize  in 
him  that  which  makes  nim  a  man,  to 
wit,  humanity.  This  individual  man  I 
see  is  but  a  deed,  an  act  of  some  power 
back  of  him,  actualizing  itself  in  and 
through  him,  and  this,  which  I  call  the 
kind,  I  find  to  be  the  same  in  all  men. 
The  Actual,  moreover,  never  suffices 
for  us.  The  actual  beauty  I  behold 
never  quite  satisfies  me,  and  always 
reveals  to  me  a  beauty  transcending 
it.  The  goodness  I  see  actualized  is 
alwajrs  a  little  defective,  and  I  see  be- 
yond it  a  goodness  that  is  purer  and 
more  perfect.  Now,  this  which  trans- 
cends the  Actual,  which  is  revealed  by 
the  Actual,  on  which  the  Actual  de- 
pends, and  which  is  realizing  itself  in 
the  Actual,  is  the  Transcendental 
world,  the  world  of  Ideas,  or,  in  one 
word,  Reason.  The  objects  of  this 
world  are  not  facts  nor  events^  not 
what  has  been  done,  nor  what  has 
happened,  that  is,  from  our  point  of 
view,  and  therefore  do  not  belong  to 
the  world  of  Space  nor  of  Time,  but 
to  the  world  of  Eternity  and  Immensi- 
ty, that  is  to  say,  of  No- Time  and  No- 
Where.  Yet  their  reality,  or  sub- 
stantiality, can  no  more  be  questioned 
than  can  be  the  actual  existences  in 
time  and  space.  For,  abstract  the 
transcendental  Idea,  humanity,  and 
who  could  conceive  of  an  actual  man  f 
or  who,  seeing  an  individual  msD, 
could  say  he  is  a  man  ?  Who  could 
know   indiTid™»ls,w{t^g,,^owiBj 
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ffenen  ?  or,  if  there  were  no  genera, 
now  could  there  be  individuals  ?  Man 
ia  so  constituted  that  he  can  and  does 
lecogoize  this  transcendental  world, 
which  I  call  the  Ideal ;  but  he  does  not 
recognize  it  in  himself  any  more  than 
he  does  the  actual ;  nor  is  he  it,  any- 
more than  he  is  the  world  of  time  and 
space.  He  is  a  reasonable  being  be- 
cause he  is  able  to  recop;nize  it,  and 
the  power  of  recognizing  it  is,  no  . 
doubt,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
that  which  separates  him  from  the 
animal  world,  and  gives  him  his 
character  of  personality,  that  makes 
him  a  person,  and  therefore  morally 
accountable.  Still  this  power  differs 
onl^  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  that 
which  percei?e8  in  the  feeblest  and 
obscurest  perception,  and  probably  not 
from  the  power  of  {>erceiving  common 
to  all  percipient  beines,  the  lowest  as 
well  as  the  highest,  man,  if  he  rises 
to  an  intuition  of  the  Ideal,  and 
through  that  to  a  recognition  of  the 
Absolute,  is  still  kindred  to  all  nature, 
and  may  call  the  worm  his  brother. 

How  man  can  perceive  the  Ideal,  in 
or  out  of  the  Actual,  is  no  doubt  an 
inexplicable  mystery ;  nor  is  it  less  a 
mystery  how  he  perceives  in  time,  or 
in  space,  that  is,  how  he  perceives  at 
alL  How  does  the  Subject  establish 
the  relation  we  express  by  the  word 
perception,  between  itself  and  the 
object  ?  What  is  the  perception,  the 
knowing  power,  regarded  solely  in 
itself  1  stnctly  on  its  subjective  side  ? 
Who  knows?  Who  can  answer? 
The  speculations  of  philosophers,  their 
various  hypotheses  of  ideas,  phan- 
tasms, species,  images,  vibrations, 
nervous  fluids,  electric  or  magnetic 
influences,  throw  no  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  leave  us  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever.  How  we  can  see  extemal 
objects,  by  means  of  the  picture  painted 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
object,  any  better  than  without  the 
intervention  of  such  picture,  it  is  im- 
pMsible  to  conceive.  How  do  we  per- 
ceive the  picture  ?  Philosophers  have 
imagined  an  analogous  picture,  which 
they  call  innate  Idea,  mterveiing,  if 
we  may  so  say,  between  the  percipi- 
ent subject  and  the  transcendental 
object  of  perception;  but  how  the 
mind  can  grasp  the  transcendental 
object  any  easier  through  the  intenren- 


tion  of  this  innate  Idea  than  without 
it,  is  still  an  inexplicable  mystery. 
All  their  efibrts  to  explain  the  How, 
are  worse  than  useless.  The  Hou> 
does  and  for  ever  must  transcend  the 
reach  of  our  powers,  because,  answer 
as  we  will,  the  question  will  perpetu- 
ally renew  itself,  however  far  back 
we  may  drive  it,  till  we  come  to  the 
Infinite  itself.  There  is  no  instance, 
save  in  a  loose  and  superficial  sense, 
that  we  ever  do  or  can  answer  the 
question  of  the  How.  The  most  that 
we  can  do  is,  within  given  limits,  but 
within  limits  always  extending,  to  tell 
what  is,  and  what  are  the  usually  ac- 
companying phenomena.  The  mys** 
tery  of  perceiving  is  always  the  same, 
cmd  no  greater  m  one  world,  or  by 
means  of  one  kind  of  apparatus,  than 
another.  Man  himself  is  a  mystery 
unto  himself,  and  always  will  be. 
Ever  sits  the  Sphinx  by  the  way-side 
with  her  riddle  of  the  man-child,  and 
ever  is  a  new  CEdipus  demanded  to 
solve  it.  AH  we  can  say  is,  that  we 
perceive  because  we  have  the  power  to 
perceive ;  we  know  we  have  the  power 
to  perceive  because  we  are  conscious 
of  exercisin?  it  The  extent  of  this 
power  we  know  only  by  experience, 
and  when  we  have  experienced  it  with 
regard  to  the  world  of  Reason,  we 
Imow  its  competency  there  as  well  a» 
anywhere  else. 

But,  from  the  fact  that  man  perceives 
the  Ideal,  necessary  relations,  abstract 
and  universal  truths,  absolute  InEiCs, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  he  perceives 
them  independent  of  the  Actual,  and  in 
an  absolute  manner.  Man  is  finite, 
and  so  are  and  must  be  all  his  percep- 
tions. He  perceives  the  world  of  Rea- 
son, but  does  not  comprehend  it ;  that 
which  transcends  time  and  space,  but 
only  in  time  and  space.  He  perceives 
the  necessary,  but  his  view  of  it  is 
contingent;  the  permanent,  but  his 
view  of  the  permanent  is  transient ;  the 
Infinite,  but  not  with  an  infinite  per- 
ception ;  the  universal,  but  always  m  a 
rektive  and  particular  manner. 

The  Ideal  is  seen  and  known,  but 
only  in  the  Actual.  The  objects  of 
the  higher  Mathematics  ana  trans- 
cendental Geometry,  belong  to  the 
world  of  Reason ;  but  they  are  revealed 
to  us  only  in  the  concrete,  that  is» 
through   ooDcrete,   fiQite»  particular. 
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and  coDting^ent  objects,  belong:iDg  to 
the  actual  world  of  Time  and  Space. 
Magnitudes,  quantities,  dimensions, 
relations,  what  mathematician  could 
talk  of  these,  seek  to  determine  or 
measure  them,  if  he  had  not  found  them 
concreted?  That  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
is  an  abstract,  universal,  necessary, 
and  therefore  absolute  truth  ;  but 
would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  conceive . 
of  it,  to  have  any  notion  of  it,  if  we  had 
before  us,  either  as  a  present  fact  or  as 
a  fact  of  memory,  no  actual  trianj^le 
and  right  angle  ?  A  =  A.  This  rela- 
tion of  equality  is  not  dependent  on 
the  given  concretes  A  and  A;  but 
without  concretes,  we  could  no  more 
conceive  of  it  than  we  could  of  white- 
ness, independent  of  that  which  is 
white,  or  roundness  without  our 
having  seen  something  which  is  round. 
For  this  reason,  in  the  mathematical 
sciences,  we  are  obliged  to  make  use 
of  signs.  But  they  are  uot  sciences  of 
si^s,  but  of  realities.  They  deal 
with  real  relations,  and  make  use  of 
artificial  signs  as  representatives  of  the 
natural  concretes,  because  without 
concretes  the  relations  cannot  be 
conceived  of. 

This  fact,  that  we  know  the  Ideal 
only  in  the  Actual,  is  still  more  obvious 
when  we  leave  the  region  of  mathema- 
tics. It  is  here  the  old  question  con- 
cerning Universals  and  Particulars ; 
Whether  know  we  the  particular  in  the 
universal,  or  the  universal  in  the  par- 
ticular? The  last  is  the  true  answer. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to  know 
the  particular  in  the  universal,  but 
finite  intelligence  can  know  the  univer- 
sal only  in  the  particular,  the  hnd  only 
as  revealed  by  the  individual.  Whence 
know  I  humanity  ?  In  individuals, 
and  in  individuals  only,  and  only  so  far 
as  I  know  individuals.  Abstract  all 
actual  men  and  women,  and  what 
would  be  humanity  to  me  ?  Humanity 
is  inconceivable  save  in  individual  men 
and  women.  So  of  all  genera.  God 
himself  is  known  only  in  his  works,  that 
is  to  say,  his  works  of  nature,  provi- 
dence, or  grace.  Hence  it  is  that  no 
man  sees  God,  or  can  see  him,  save 
through  a  mediator,  as  manifested  in 
the  face  of  his  Son ;  and  hence,  too,  the 
reason  why  we  cannot  even  see  the 
Son,  through  whom  the  Father  is 
revealed,  till  incarnated,  and  only  so 


far  as  made  flesh  and  dwelling  among 
us.  Here  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  and  which  some 
modern  theorisers  have  seemed  to  them- 
selves to  find  exceedingly  absurd,  and 
probably  for  the  sole  reason  that  they 
were  unable  to  comprehend  it.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  the  doctrine  in 
reality  of  Locke  and  the  English  School, 
and  what  the  old  Nominalists  had  in 
their  doctrine  that  was  true,  and  wor- 
thy of  being  set  forth  and  preserved. 

But,  if  we  perceive  the  Ideal  only  in 
the  Actual,  we  must  not  fall  into  the 
opposite  error,  of  asserting  that  we 
perceive^on/y  the  Actual.  We  have  seen 
that  we' attain  to  genera  only  in  indi- 
viduals, but  then  we  do  attain  to  them ; 
and  if  we  did  not,  we  could  not  even 
know   the  individuals.    This  is    the 
truth  so  insisted  on  by  Plato  and  the 
Platonists,  by  the  Realists  among  the 
Scholastics,  and  by  the  modem  Tran»- 
cendentalistsand  Eclectics  of  Germany, 
France,  and  America.   The  genera  are 
what  Plato  calls  Ideas.    Humanity  is 
an  Idea,  which  is  actualizing  itself  in 
individual  men  and  women.    Now,  if 
I  had  no  power,  on  seeing  a  man  or  a 
woman,  to  detect   the  Idea,  that  is, 
humanity  which  is  transcendental,  I 
could  not  say  whether  the  individual 
in  question  belonged  to  the  hnman  race 
or  to  some  other  race,  or  to  any  race  at 
all.    I  could  not  say  of  this  woman, 
this  picture,  this  statue,  how  beauti- 
ful !  if  I  had  no  perception  of  the  Idea, 
of  the  kind,   namely  Beauty,  or   the 
Beautiful,  of  which  I  speak,  and  of 
which  the  woman,  picture,  statue,  is  a 
representation.    The  conception  of  the 
individual,  then,  always  involves  that 
of  the  kind,  race,  or  Idea,  which  has 
led  some  to  suppose  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Idea,  the  race,  the  kind, 
that  is,  of  the  Universal  in  the  language 
of  tHe  schoolmen,  precedes  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  knowledge  of  the  actual, 
the  individual,  the  particular.    It  does, 
as  M.  Cousin  shows  in  his  examination 
of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Under' 
standings  logically  precede,  but  not 
chronologically.  The  simple  fact  is,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  is  always  by 
and  through  tne  knowledge  of  the  other, 
and  therefore  both  are  to  be  regarded 
as  simultaneous,  and  as  one  simple 
KNOWLEDGE,  rather  than  as  two  distinct 
kinds  of  knowledge.  The  Actual  reveals 
the  Ideal,  but  knowledge  of  the  Actual  is 
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knowledge  of  the  Actual  oaly  so  far  as 
it  is  knowledge  of  the  Ideal,  which  is 
thie  basis  and  possibility  of  the  Actual. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  answer 
the  question.  What  is  Reasoning? 
Reason  is  the  Transcendental  World, 
the  world  of  Ideas,  kinds,  genera,  Uni- 
Tersals,  what  I  call  the  Ideal. — Only 
let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Ideal,  if 
not  Actual,  is  still  real,  and  exists  not  in 
the  Subject,  but  out  of  it,  and  is  truly 
objective,  and  therefore  not-me.  It  is 
as  much  and  as  truly  an  object  of  per- 
ception as  a  tree,  a  house,  or  a  man. 
If  it  be  asked  how  we  know  that  we 
perceive  it  ?  the  answer  is,  the  percep- 
tion M  the  knotoing  that  it  is  perceived. 
The  perception  is  not  the  medium  of 
knowing,  bu 1 1 h e  knowing  itself.  Rea- 
sonin^  is  simply  detecting  and  bringing 
forth  in  a  clear  and  distinct  light,  in 
the  various  concrete  objects  of  the  Ac- 
tual world,  the  Ideal.  It  is  io generedize. 

But  what  is  it  to  generalize  ?  Merely 
to  classify,  to  aggregate,  to  arrange 
under  distinct  heads,  or  in  separate 
ffroups?  This  answer  may  suffice 
tor  our  naturalists,  but  can  by  no 
means  suffice  for  the  philosopher. 
For  if  this  were  all,  why  not 
arrange  the  oak  under  the  head  of 
the  pine,  and  place  the  sheep  in  the 
same  class  with  the  wolf?  Some 
rule  or  principle  must  be  adopted  ac- 
cording to  which  our  classifications  of 
the  individual  objects  shall  be  made. 
What  is  this  rule  or  principle  ?  Is  it 
arbitrary,  or  natural?  Should  not  our 
classifications  be  those  which  really  are 
in  the  nature  of  things?  Should  not 
individuals  and  particulars  be  arranged 
according  to  their  nature,  like  with 
like  ?  Then,  to  generalize  is  to  detect 
the  fenus,  and  to  brin^  back  all 
individuals  to  their  respective  genera. 

According  to  the  doctrine  we  have 
laid  down,  the  genera,  or  Ideas,  are  not 
fictions,  are  not  mere  abstract  nouns, 
mere invented  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  scientific  classifications,  but 
realities,  living  powers,  as  much  supe- 
rior to  the  individuals,  as  we  are  to  our 
individual  actions.  We  know  indivi- 
duals, particulars,  only  so  far  forth  as 
we  detect  in  them  the  Idea  they  are 
actualizing,  or  rather  which  actualizes 
itself  in  them.  In  evenr  act  of  reason' 
ingf  we  are  always  seeiing  this  tran»- 


cendental  Idea.  When  we  abstract, 
what  is  it  we  do,  but  elimioaie  the 
transient,  the  particular,  the  concrete, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Actual,  in  order  to 
get  at  the  Ideal  ?  In  decomposing  a 
phenomenon,  are  we  not  always  doiDg 
the  same?  In  comparing,  are  we  not 
merely  endeavoring  to  find  out  whether 
this  particular  belongs  to  that  kind,  or 
to  this.  In  proving,  demonstrating, 
assigning  reasons,  what  are  we  but 
seeking  to  exhibit  the  reason,  that  is, 
to  point  out  the  kind  to  which  the 
particular  in  question  belongs,  the 
Idea  of  which  it  is  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect actualization  ? 

To  reason,  again,  is  to  define.  All 
logic  consists  in  definition.  But  we 
define  only,  as  say  the  schoolmen,  per 

fenus,  and  per  differentiam :  that  is,  by 
etecting  what  is  common  to  all  the 
individuals  concerned,  and  discovering 
whence  they  differ  one  from  another. 
But  the  definition  per  differentiam^ 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  defini- 
tion per  genus,  of  which  it  is  only  the 
development.  Reasoning  therefore, 
after  all,  resolves  itself  into  the  detec- 
tion in  the  individuals  of  the  genus  or 
kind.  We  detect  the  kind,  the  genus, 
the  Idea,  and  consider  it  apart  from 
the  particular.  This  is  erecting;  it  into 
a  science.  Man  considered  in  this  way 
gives  us  the  science  of  humanity.  Man, 
nature,  all  classes  of  particulars  con- 
sidered in  this  way,  considered  solely 
in  what  is  common  to  them  all,  in 
relation  to  the  Idea  of  Ideas,  of  which 
all  their  genera  and  sub-genera  are 
but  so  many  individual  manifestations, 
give  us  Philosophy,  the  science  of 
sciences,  which  some  go  so  far  as  to 
term  not  only  the  science  of  the 
Absolute,  but  absolute  science. 

It  is  this  science  of  the  Sciences,  this 
science  of  Ideas,  that  is,  of  kinds,  gen- 
era, in  their  unity,  or  one  Divine  Origi- 
nal, which  M.  Cousin  and  his  school 
term  Ontology,  and  which  in  their 
view  is  the  Science  of  the  Absolute. 
They  with  us,  or  we  rather  with  them, 
call  Ideas  objective ;  and  as  all  Ideas 
are  universal,  necessary,  and  immuta- 
ble, and  as  they  are  all  united  or  made 
one  in  the  Reason,  or  Logos,  in  the 
lan^ageof  Plato,  the  Speech  of  God, 
which  therefore  must  be  one,  univer- 
sal, necessary,  and  absolute,  they  must 
in  the  last  analysis  be  identical  with 
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the  Absolute  God,  as  says  Saint  John, 
— "  And  the  Word  was  God."  Hence, 
as  we  know  Ideas,  and  know  nothing 
but  Ideas,  for  individuals  are  nothing, 
abstracted  from  the  genus  or  kind,  we 
may  be  said  to  know  God.  Hence,  M. 
Cousin  denies  the  incomprehensible- 
ness  of  the  Deity,  and  asserts  that  he 
is  intelligible.  This,  however,  is  too 
strongly  expressed.  On  the  wings  of 
Ideas  we  can  unquestionably  soar  to 
God ;  for  God  reveals  himselt  in  Ideas, 
as  Ideas  reveal  themselves  in  deeds,  or 
genera  in  individuals ;  and  as  the  act 
carries  us  back  to  the  actor,  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  genus,  the  genus  to  the 
Original,  or  Universal  Generator,  the 
Genus  of  Genera,  we  have  a  direct 
and  sufficient  medium  through  which, 
from  the  simple  recognition  of  our- 
selves as  actors,  we  can  rise  to  God 
himself.  But  we  must  remember  that 
we  know  God  only  in  Ideas,  and  Ideas 
only  in  individual  actualizations  of 
them.  We  can,  therefore,  know  of 
God  no  more  than  these  individual  ac- 
tualizations reveal  of  him. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  individual 
actualizations  is  very  imperfect.  More- 
over, even  if  it  were  perfect,  it  would 
not  be  a  complete  knowledge  of  God, 
for  God  has  not  put  himself  all  forth  in 
his  creations.  Supposing  we  had  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the  indi- 
vidual men  and  women  that  now  are, 
and  that  all  have  been,  we  should  have 
only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  hu- 


manity, because    humanity  has     not 
been  all  manifested,  and  has,  as  "vre 
learn  from  the  fact  that  new  indiTid- 
uals  are  continually  pushed  out,  possi- 
bilities which  are  as  yet  unrealized  hj 
any  or  all  of  the  individuals  iirhich 
have  been  and  are.    Then,  again,  -were 
we  even  to  know  all  the  actualities  and 
possibilities  of  humanity,  we  shoald 
still  be  defective  in  our  knowled^  of 
God,  unless  we  were  in  like  manner  to 
know  the  actualities  and  possibilities 
of  all  actual  and  all  possible  races  of 
beings  in  his  actual  and  possible  uni- 
verse.   So  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  that 
we  have  a  full  knowledge  of  God  the 
Absolute.      Our  knowledge   of   God 
after  all,  if  we  consider  him  as  the  Id- 
finite  Reality  of  which  the  Ideal  is  the 
Revelation,  and  the  Actual  the   Ac- 
tualization, is  little  more  than  know- 
ledge of  him  as  the  Infinite  Unenowiv. 
Science  must  not  pretend  to  absolute 
knowledfi^e,  for  the  human  mind  cannot 
grasp  all  things,  and  if  it  could,  that 
would  not  suffice;  for  all  things  re- 
main never  the  same  for  two  succes- 
sive moments.    Always  will  there  be 
the  Infinite  Unknovyn  before  us,  and 
therefore,  never  for  us  any  resting-place 
in  the  pursuit  after  knowledge.    Eter- 
nally must  we  aspire  to  know,  and 
eternally  may   we   rise   higher   and 
higher,  in  the  scale  of  our  knowledge, 
and  still  see  the   Infinite  Unknown, 
rising  dark,  and  dread,  and  frowning 
above  us.  Yet  let  us  hope,  and  toil  on, 
never  weary  or  disheartened. 
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EGOTISM;*  OR  THE  BOSOM  SERPENT, 

FKOM    THE    UNPUBLISHED    "ALLE00KIE8    OF     THE    HEART. 


BY  NATHANIEL  HAWTHOENE. 


**  Here  he  comes !"  shouted  the  boys 
along  the  street. — "Here  comes  the 
man  with  a  snake  in  his  bosom !" 

This  outcry,  saluting  Herkimer's 
cars,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  iron 

fate  of  the  Elliston  mansion,  made 
im  pause.  It  was  not  without  a 
shudder  that  he  found  himself  on  the 
point  of  meeting  his  former  acquaint- 
ance, whom  he  had  known  m  the 
glory  of  youth,  and  whom  now,  after 
an  interval  of  five  years,  he  was  to 
find  the  victim  either  of  a  diseased 
fancy,  or  a  horrible  physical  misfor- 
tune. 

"  A  snake  in  his  bosom !"  repeated 
the  young  sculptor  to  himself.  "It 
must  be  he.  Tfo  second  man  on  earth 
has  such  a  bosom-friend  !  And  now, 
my  poor  Rosina,  Heaven  grant  me  wis- 
dom to  discharge  my  errand  right! 
Woman's  faith  must  be  strong  indeed, 
since  thine  has  not  yet  failed.*' 

Thus  musing,  he  took  his  stand  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gate,  and  waited 
until  the  personage,  so  singularly  an- 
nounced, should  make  his  appearance. 
After  an  instant  or  two,  he  beheld  the 
figure  of  a  lean  man,  of  unwholesome 
look,  with  glittering  eyes  and  long 
black  hair,  who  seemed  to  imitate  the 
motion  of  a  snake ;  for,  instead  of  walk- 
ing straight  forward  with  open  front, 
he  undulated  along  the  pavement  in  a 
curved  line.  It  may  be  too  fanciful  to 
say,  that  something,  either  in  his 
moral  or  material  aspect,  suggested 
the  idea  that  a  miracle  had  been 
wrought,  by  transforming  a  serpent 
into  a  man ;  but  so  imperfectly,  that 
the  snaky  nature  was  yet  hidden,  and 
scarcely  hidden,  under  the  mere  out- 
ward guise  of  humanity.  Herkimer 
remarked  that  his  complexion  had  a 
greenish  tinge  over  its  sickly  white, 
reminding  him  of  a  species  of  marble 
out  of  which  he  had  once  wrought  a 
head  of  Envy,  with  her  snaky  locks. 


The  wretched  being  approached  the 
gate,  but,  instead  of  entering,  stopt 
short,  and  fixed  the  glitter  of  his  eye 
full  upon  the  compassionate,  yet  steady 
countenance  of  the  sculptor. 

"  It  gnaws  me !  It  gnaws  me !"  he 
exclaimed. 

And  then  there  was  an  audible  hiss, 
but  whether  it  came  from  the  apparent 
lunatic's  own  lips,  or  was  the  real  hiss 
of  a  serpent,  might  admit  of  discus- 
sion. At  all  events,  it  made  Herkimer 
shudder  to  his  heart's  core. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  George  Herki- 
mer ?"  asked  the  snake-possessed. 

Herkimer  did  know  him.  But  it 
demanded  all  the  intimate  and  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  human  face, 
acquired  by  modelling  actual  like- 
nesses in  clay,  to  recognize  the  feature* 
of  Roderick  Elliston  in  the  visage  that 
now  met  the  sculptor's  gaze.  Yet  it 
was  he.  It  added  nothing  to  the  won- 
der, to  reflect  that  the  once  brilliant 
young  man  had  undergone  this  odious 
and  fearful  change,  during  the  no  more 
than  five  brief  years  of  Herkimer's 
abode  at  Florence.  The  possibility  of 
such  a  transformation  being^ranted,  it 
was  as  easy  to  conceive  it  effected  in  a 
moment  as  in  an  age.  Inexpressibly 
shocked  and  startled,  it  was  still  the 
keenest  pang,  when  Herkimer  remem- 
bered that  the  fate  of  his  cousin  Ro- 
sina, the  ideal  of  gentle  womanhood, 
was  indissolubly  interwoven  with  that 
of  a  being  whom  Providence  seemed 
to  have  unhumanized. 

"Elliston!  Roderick!"  cried  he, 
"  I  had  heard  of  this ;  but  my  concep- 
tion came  far  short  of  the  truth.  What 
has  befallen  yoo  ?  Why  do  I  find  vou 
thus?" 

"  Oh,  'tis  a  mere  nothing !  A  snake ! 
A  snake !  The  commonest  thing  in 
the  world.  A  snake  in  the  bosom — 
that's  all,"  answered  Roderick  Ellis- 
ton,    "  But  how  is  your  own  breast  ?" 
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*  The  physical  fact,  to  which  it  is  here  attempted  to  give  a  moral  sienification,  has 
been  known  to  occur  in  more  than  one  instance.  Jigitized  by  VjOOglC^ 
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continued  he,  looking  the  sculptor  in 
the  eye,  with  the  most  acute  and  pene- 
trating glance  that  it  had  ever  been 
his  fortune  to  encounter.  "  All  pure 
and  wholesome?  No  reptile  there? 
By  my  faith  and  conscience,  and  by  the 
devil  within  me,  here  is  a  wonder !  A 
man  without  a  serpent  in  his  bosom !" 

"Be  calm,  Elliston,"  whispered 
George  Herkimer,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  snake-possessed. 
**  I  have  crossed  the  ocean  to  meet  you. 
Listen ! — let  us  be  private — I  bring  a 
message  from  Rosina ! — from  your 
wife  !'^ 

'*  It  gnaws  me  !  It  gnaws  me !" 
muttered  Roderick. 

With  this  exclamation,  the  most 
frequent  in  his  mouth,  the  unfortunate 
man  clutched  both  hands  upon  his 
breast,  as  if  an  intolerable  sting  or  tor- 
ture impelled  him  to  rend  it  open,  and 
let  out  the  living  mischief,  even  were 
it  intertwined  with  his  own  life.  He 
then  freed  himself  from  Herkimer's 
grasp,  by  a  subtle  motion,  and  gliding 
through  the  gate,  took  refuge  in  his 
antiquated  family  residence.  The 
sculptor  did  not  pursue  him.  He  saw 
that  no  available  intercourse  could  be 
expected  at  such  a  moment,  and  was 
desirous,  before  another  meeting,  to 
inquire  closely  into  the  nature  of  Ro- 
derick's disease,  and  the  circumstances 
that  had  reduced  him  to  so  lamentable 
a  condition.  He  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  information  from  an 
eminent  medical  gentleman. 

Shortly  after  EUiston's  separation 
from  his  wife— now  nearly  four  years 
ago — his  associates  had  observed  a  sin- 
gular gloom  spreading  over  his  daily 
life,  like  those  chill,  grey  mists  that 
sometimes  steal  awa]^  the  sunshine 
from  a  summer's  morning.  The  symp- 
toms caused  them  endless  perplexity. 
They  knew  not  whether  ill  health 
were  robbing  his  spirits  of  elasticity ; 
or  whether  a  canker  of  the  mind  was 
fipradually  eating,  as  such  cankers  do, 
from  his  moral  system  into  the  physi- 
cal frame,  which  is  but  the  shadow  of 
the  former.  The};  looked  for  the  root 
of  this  trouble  in  his  shattered  schemes 
of  domestic  bliss — wilfully  shattered 
by  himself— but  could  not  be  satisfied 
of  its  existence  there.  Some  thought 
that  their  once  brilliant  friend  was  in 
an  incipient  stage  of  insanity,  of  which 
his  passionate  impulses  had  perhaps 
been  the  forerunners;  others  prognos- 


ticated a  general  blight  and  gradual 
decline.      From  Roderick's  own  lips, 
they  could  learn  nothing.    More  than 
once,  it  is  true,  he  had  been  heard  to 
say,  clutching  his  hands  convnlsivelr 
upon  his  breast — "  It  gnaws  me !     It 
gnaws  me !"— but,  by  different  audi- 
tors, a  ^eat  diversity  of  explanatioci 
was  assigned  to  this  ominous  expres- 
sion.   What  could  it  be,  that  ffnawed 
the  breast  of  Roderick  Elliston  f    Was 
it  sorrow  ?    Was  it  merely  the  tcwth. 
of  physical  disease  ?    Or,  in  his  reck- 
less course,  often  verging  upon  profli- 
facy,  if  not  plunging  into  its  depths, 
ad  he  been  guilty  of  some  deed,  which 
made  his  bosom  a  prey  to  the  deadlier 
fangs  of  remorse  ?    There  was  plausi- 
ble ground  for  each  of  these  conjec- 
tures ;  but  it  must  not  be  concealed  that 
more  than  one  elderly  gentleman,  the 
victim   of   ^ood   cheer  and    slothful 
habits,  magisterially  pronounced   the 
secret  of  the  whole  matter  to  be  Dys- 
pepsia ! 

Meanwhile,  Roderick  seemed  awara 
how  generally  he  had  become  the  sub- 
ject of  curiosity  and  conjecture,  and, 
with  a  morbid  repugnance  to  such  no- 
tice, or  to  any  notice  whatever,  es- 
tranged himself  from  all  companion- 
ship. Not  merely  the  eye  of  man  was 
a  horror  to  him  ;  not  merely  the  light 
of  a  friend's  countenance;  but  even  the 
blessed  sunshine,  likewise,  which,  in 
its  universal  beneficence,  typifies  the 
radiance  of  the  Creator's  face,  express- 
ing his  love  for  all  the  creatures  of  his 
hand.  The  dusky  twilight  was  now 
too  transparent  for  Roderick  Elliston; 
the  blackest  midnight  was  his  chosen 
hour  to  steal  abroad ;  and  if  ever  he  were 
seen,  it  was  when  the  watchman's 
lantern  gleamed  upon  his  figure,  glid- 
ing along  the  street,  with  his  hands 
clutched  upon  his  bosom,  still  mutter- 
ing :— "  It  gnaws  me !  It  gnaws  me !" 
What  could  it  be  that  gnawed  him  ? 

After  a  time»  it  became  known  that 
Elliston  was  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
to  all  the  noted  quacks  that  infested  the 
city,  or  whom  money  would  tempt  to 
journey  thither  from  a  distance.  By 
one  of  these  persons,  in  the  exultation 
of  a  supposea  cure,  it  was  proclaimed 
far  and  wide,  by  dint  of  hand-bills  and 
little  pamphlets  on  dingy  paper,  that  a 
distinguished  gentleman,  Koderick  El- 
liston, Esq.,  had  been  relieved  of  a 
Snake  in  his  stomach !  So  here  was 
the  monstrou5i||^^|,,j3@^i^m  its 
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Inrkmc-plaee  into  public  view,  io  all  its 
boRlbfe  deformity.  Tbe  mystery  was 
oot;  but  not  so  the  bosom-serpent.  He, 
if  it  were  anvthin^bat  a  delusioa,  still 
lay  coiled  in  bis  liTing  dea.  The  empi- 
ric's cure  had  beeu  a  sham,  the  effect,  it 
was  supposed,  of  some  stupefying  druff, 
which  more  nearly  caused  the  death 
of  the  patient  than  of  the  odious  rep- 
tile that  possessed  him.  When  Roder- 
ick Elliston  regained  entire  sensibility > 
it  was  to  find  his  misfortune  the  town 
talk—the  more  than  nine  days'  won- 
der and  horror — while,  at  his  bosom, 
he  felt  the  sickening  motion  of  a  thing 
alire,  and  the  gnawing  of  that  restless 
fimff,  which  seemed  to  gratify  at  once 
»  physical  appetite  and  a  fiendish  spite. 

He  summoned  the  old  black  servant, 
who  had  been  bred  up  in  his  father's 
house,  and  was  a  middle-a£^  man 
while  Roderick  lay  in  his  cradle. 

**Scipio!"  he  began;  and  then 
paused,  with  his  arms  folded  over  his 
hearL — "  What  do  people  say  of  me, 
Scipio  r 

'*Sirt  my  poor  master!  that  you 
bad  a  serpent  m  )[our  bosom,"  answer^ 
«d  the  servant,  with  hesitation. 

*'  And  what  else  ?  *'  asked  Roderick, 
with  a  ffhastly  look  at  the  man. 

'*  Nothing  else,  dear  master,"  replied 
Scipio ; — "  only  that  the  Doctor  gare 
you  a  powder,  and  the  snake  leapt  out 
upon  the  floor.'^ 

"No,  no!"  muttered  Roderick  to 
himself,  as  he  shook  his  head,  and 
pressed  his  hands  with  a  more  conml- 
flire  force  upcm  his  breast, — **  I  feel  him 
still.    It  ffnaws  me  I  It  p:naws  me !" 

Prom  this  time,  the  miserable  suffer* 
er  ceased  to  shun  the  world,  but  rather 
solicited  and  forced  himself  upon  the 
notice  of  acquaintances  and  strangers. 
It  was  partly  the  result  of  desperation, 
on  finding  that  ihe  cavern  of  his  own 
bosom  had  not  proved  deep  and  dark 
enough  to  hide  the  secret,  even  while 
it  was  so  secure  a  fortress  for  the  loath- 
some fiend  that  had  crept  into  it.  But 
still  more,  this  craving  for  notoriety 
was  a  svmptom  of  the  intense  morbid- 
ness wnich  now  pervaded  his  nature. 
All  persons,  chronically  diseased,  are 
egpotists,  whether  the  disease  be  of  the 
mind  or  body ;  whether  sin,  sorrow,  or 
merely  the  more  tolerable  calamity  of 
some  endless  pain,  or  mischief  amonj^ 
the  ovds  of  mortal  life.  Such  indivi- 
duals are  made  acutely  conscious  of  a 
m1(  by  tbe  tflrtore  in  which  it  dwells. 
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Self,  therefore,  grows  to  be  so  promi- 
nent an  object  with  them,  that  they 
cannot  but  present  it  to  the  face  of 
every  casual  passer-by.  There  is  a 
pleasure — perhaps  the  greatest  of 
which  the  sufferer  is  susceptible— in 
displaying  the  wasted  or  ulcerated  limb» 
or  the  cancer  in  the  breast ;  and  the 
fouler  the  crime,  with  so  much  the 
more  difficulty  does  the  perpetrator 
present  it  from  thrusting  up  its  snake* 
like  head,  to  frighten  the  world;  for  it 
is  that  cancer,  or  that  crime,  which 
constitutes  their  respective  individual- 
ity. Roderick  Elliston,  who,  a  little 
while  before,  had  held  himself  so  scorn- 
fully above  the  common  lot  of  meni 
now  paid  full  allegiance  to  this  humili* 
ating  law.  The  snake  in  his  bosom 
seemed  the  symbol  of  a  monstrous 
egotism,  to  which  everything  was 
referred,  and  which  he  pampered, 
night  and  da^,  with  a  continual  and 
exclusive  sacrifice  of  devil-worship. 

He  soon  exhibited  what  most  people 
considered  indubitable  tokens  of  msani- 
ty.  In  some  of  his  moods,  strange  to 
say,  he  prided  and  glorified  himself  on 
being  marked  out  from  the  ordinary 
experience  of  mankind,  by  the  posses^ 
sionof  a  double  nature,  and  a  life  within 
a  life.  He  appeared  to  imagine  that 
the  snake  was  a  divinity — ^not  celestial, 
it  is  true,  but  darkly  infernal — and 
that  he  thence  derived  an  eminence 
and  sanctity,  horrid,  indeed,  yet  more 
desirable  than  whatever  ambition 
aims  at.  Thus  he  drew  his  misery 
around  him  like  a  regal  mantle,  and 
looked  down  triumphantly  upon  those 
whose  vitals  nourished  no  deadly 
monster.  Oftener,  however,  his  hu* 
man  nature  asserted  its  empire  over 
him,  in  the  shape  of  a  yearning  for 
fellowship.  It  grew  to  be  his  custom 
to  spend  the  whole  day  in  wandering 
about  the  streets,  aimlessly,  unless  it 
might  be  called  an  aim,  to  establish  a 
species  of  brotherhood  between  himself 
and  the  world.  With  cankered  inge- 
nuity, he  sought  his  own  disease  in 
every  breast.  Whether  insane  or  not, 
he  showed  so  keen  a  perception  of 
frailty,  error,  and  vice,  that  many  per- 
sons gave  him  credit  for  being  pos- 
sessed not  merely  with  a  serpent,  but 
with  an  actual  fiend,  who  imparted 
this  evil  £siculty  of  recosfnizing  what- 
ever was  ugliest  in  man^  heart. 

For  instance,  he  met  an  individual, 
who,  for  thirty  years,  had  cherished  a 
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hatred  against  his  own  brother.  Ro- 
detick»  amidst  the  throng  of  the  street, 
laid  his  hand  on  this  man's  chest,  and 
looking  full  into  his  forbidding  face, 

"How  is  the  snake  to-day?"— he 
inquired,  with  a  mock  expression  of 
sympathy. 

"The  snake!"  exclaimed  the  bro- 
ther-hater—"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  The  snake !  The  snake !  Does  he 
gnaw  you  ?"  persisted  Roderick.  "Did 
you  take  counsel  with  him,  this  morn- 
ing, when  you  should  hare  been  saying 
your  prayers?  Did  he  sting,  when 
you  thought  of  your  brother's  health, 
wealth,  and  good  repute?  Did  he 
caper  for  joy,  when  you  remembered 
the  profligacy  of  his  only  son  ?  And 
whether  he  stung,  or  whether  he 
frolicked,  did  you  feel  his  poison 
throughout  your  body  and  souf,  con- 
verting everything  to  sourness  and 
bitterness?  That  is  the  way  of  such 
serpents.  I  have  learned  the  whole 
nature  of  them  from  my  own  !" 

"  Where  is  the  police  ?"  roared  the 
object  of  Roderick's  persecution,  at  the 
same  time  giving  an  instinctive  clutch 
to  his  breast.  "  Why  is  this  lunatic 
allowed  to  go  ai  large  ?" 

"Ha,  ha!"  chuckled  Roderick,  re- 
leasing his  grasp  of  the  man.— "His 
bosom-serpent  stung  him  then  I" 

Often,  It  pleased  the  unfortunate 
young  man  to  vex  people  with  a  lighter 
satire,  yet  still  characterized  by  some- 
what of  snake-like  virulence.  One  day, 
he  encountered  an  ambitious  statesman, 
and  gravely  inquired  after  the  wel&re 
of  ms  boa  constrictor;  for  of  that 
species,  Roderick  affirmed,  this  gentle- 
man's serpent  must  needs  be,  since  its 
appetite  was  enormous  enough  to  de- 
vour the  whole  country  and  constitution. 
At  another  time,  he  stopped  a  close- 
fisted  old  fellow,  of  great  wealth,  but 
who  skulked  about  the  city,  in  the 
guise  of  a  scare-crow,  with  a  patched 
blue  surtout,  brown  hat,  and  mouldy 
boots,  scraping  pence  together,  and 
picking  up  rusty  nails.  Pretending  to 
look  earnestly  at  this  respectable  per- 
son's stomach,  Roderick  assured  him 
that  his  snake  was  a  copper-head,  and 
had  been  generated  by  the  immense 
quantities  of  that  base  metal,  with 
which  he  daily  defiled  his  fingers. 
Again,  he  assaulted  a  man  of  rubicund 
visage,  and  told  him  that  few  bosom- 
serpents  had  more  of  the  devil  in  them, 
than  those  that  breed  in  the  vats  of  a 
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distillery.  The  next  whom  Roderick 
honored  with  his  attention  was  a  dis- 
tinguished clergyman,  who  happened 
just  then  to  be  engaged  .in  a  theolo- 
gical controversy,  where  numan  wrath 
was  more  perceptbile  than  divine  in- 
spiration. 

"  You  have  swallowed  a  snake,  in  a 
cup  of  sacramental  wine,"  quoth  he. 

"Profane  wretch!"  exclaimed  the 
divine;  but  nevertheless,  his  hand 
stole  to  his  breast. 

He  met  a  person  of  sickly  sensibility, 
who,  on  some  early  disappointment, 
had  retired  from  the' world,  and  there- 
after held  no  intercourse  with  hb  fellow- 
men,  but  brooded  sullenly  or  passion- 
ately over  the  irrevocable  past.  This 
man's  very  heart,  if  Roderick  might  be 
believed,  had  been  changed  into  a  ser- 
pent, which  would  finally  torment  both 
him  and  itself  to  death.  Observing  a 
married  couple,  whose  domestic  trou- 
bles were  matter  of  notoriety,  be  con- 
doled with  both  on  having  mutually 
taken  a  house-adder  to  their  bosoms. 
To  an  envious  author,  who  deprecated 
works  which  he  could  never  equal,  he 
said,  that  his  snake  was  the  slimiest 
and  filthiest  of  all  the  reptile  tribe,  but 
was  fortunately  without  a  sting.  A 
man  of  impure  life,  and  a  brazen  face, 
asking  Roderick  if  there  were  any  ser- 
pent in  his  breast,  he  told  him  that 
there  was,  and  of  the  same  species  that 
once  tortured  Don  Rodrigo,  the  Goth. 
He  took  a  fair  young  girl  by  the  hand, 
and  gazing  sadly  into  her  eyes,  warned 
her  that  she  cherished  a  serpent  of  the 
deadliest  kind  within  her  gentle  breast; 
and  the  world  found  the  truth  of  those 
ominous  words,  when,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  the  poor  girl  died  of  love 
and  shame.  Two  ladies,  rivals  in 
fashionable  life,  who  tormented  one 
another  with  a  thousand  little  stings  of 
womanish  spite,  were  given  to  under- 
stand, that  each  of  their  hearts  was  a 
nest  of  diminutive  snakes,  which  did 
quite  as  much  mischief  as  one  great 
one. 

But  nothing  seemed  to  please  Rode- 
rick better,  than  to  lay  hold  of  a  person 
infected  with  jealousy,  which  he  rej>re- 
sented  as  an  enormous  greon  reptile, 
with  an  ice-cold  length  of  body,  and 
the  sharpest  sting  of  any  snake  save 
one. 

"And  what  one  is  that?"  asked  a 
bystander,  overhearing  him. 

It  was  a  dark-browed  man,  who  put 
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the  question;  he  had  an  erasire  eye, 
which,  in  the  coarse  of  a  dozen  ^ears, 
had  looked  no  mortal  directly  m  the 
fiice.  There  was  an  ambigaity  about 
this  person's  character — a  stain  upon 
his  reputation — yet  none  could  tell  pre- 
cisely of  what  nature;  although  the 
city*gossips,  male  and  female,  whis- 
pered the  most  atrocious  surmises, 
tlntil  a  recent  period,  he  had  followed 
the  sea,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  very 
8hip>master  whom  George  Herkimer 
had  encountered,  under  such  singular 
circumstances,  in  the  Grrecian  Archi- 


pelago. 
"Whi 


That  bosom-serpent  has  the  sharp- 
est sting  ?"  repeated  this  man :  but  he 
put  the  question  as  if  by  a  reluctant 
necessity,  and  grew  pale  while  he  was 
uttering  it. 

"  Why  need  you  ask  ?"  replied  Rode- 
rick, with  a  look  of  dark  intelligence. 
*'  Look  into  your  own  breast  J  Hark, 
my  serpent  bestirs  himself!  He  ac- 
knowledges the  presence  of  a  master- 
fiend!" 

And  then,  as  the  bystanders  after- 
wards affirmed,  a  hissing  sound  was 
heard,  apparently  in  Roderick  EUiston's 
breast.  It  was  said,  too,  that  an 
answering  hiss  came  from  the  vitals  of 
the  shipmaster,  as  if  a  snake  were 
actually  lurking  there,  and  had  been 
aroused  by  the  call  of  its  brother-reptile. 
If  there  were  in  fact  any  such  sound, 
it  might  have  been  caused  by  a  mali- 
cious exercise  of  ventriloquism,  on  the 
part  of  Roderick. 

Thus,  making  his  own  actual  ser- 
pent— if  a  serpent  there  actually  was 
in  his  bosom — the  type  of  each  man's 
fatal  error,  or  hoarded  sin,  or  unquiet 
conscience,  and  striking  his  sting  so 
unremorsefully  into  the  sorest  spot, 
we  may  well  imagine  that  Roderick 
became  the  pest  of  the  city.  Nobody 
could  elude  him;  none  could  with- 
stand him.  He  grappled  with  the 
ugliest  truth  that  he  could  lay  his  hand 
on,  and  compelled  his  adversary  to  do 
the  same.  Strange  spectacle  in  human 
life,  where  it  is  the  instinctive  effort  of 
one  and  all  to  hide  those  sad  realities, 
and  leave  them  undisturbed  beneath  a 
heap  of  superficial  topics,  which  con- 
stitute the  materials  of  intercourse  be- 
tween man  and  man  !  It  was  not  to 
be  tolerated  that  Roderick  EUiston 
should  breakthrough  the  tacit  compact, 
by  which  the  world  has  done  its  best 
to  secure  repose,  without  relinquishing 


evil.  The  victims  of  his  malicious 
remarks,  it  is  true,  had  brothers 
enough  to  keep  them  in  countenance: 
for,  by  Rodericic's  theory,  every  mortal 
bosom  harbored  either  a  brood  of  small 
serpents,  or  one  overgrown  monster, 
that  had  devoured  all  the  rest  Still, 
the  city  could  not  bear  this  new  apos- 
tle. It  was  demanded  by  nearly  all, 
and  particularly  by  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants,  that  Roderick  should  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  violate  the 
received  rules  of  decorum,  by  obtruding 
his  own  bosom-serpent  to  the  public 
gaze,  and  dragj^ng  those  of  decent 
people  from  their  lurking-places. 

AccordingljT,  his  relauves  interfered, 
and  placed  him  in  a  private  asylum 
for  the  insane.  When  the  news  was 
noised  abroad,  it  was  observed  that 
many  persons  walked  the  streets  with 
freer  countenances,  and  covered  their 
breasts  less  carefully  with  their  hands. 

His  confinement,  however,  although 
it  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  peace  of 
the  town,  operated  UDfavorably  upon 
Roderick  himself.  In  solimde,  his 
melancholv  grew  more  black  and 
sullen.  He  spent  whole  days — indeed, 
it  was  his  sole  occupation — in  commu- 
ning with  the  serpent.  A  conversation 
was  sustained,  in  which,  as  it  seemed, 
the  hidden  monster  bore  a  part,  though 
unintelligibly  to  tbe  listeners,  and  in- 
audible, except  in  a  hiss.  Singular  as 
it  may  appear,  the  sufferer  had  now 
contracted  a  sort  of  affection  for  his 
tormentor;  mingled,  however,  with 
the  intensest  loathing  and  horror.  Nor 
were  such  discordant  emotions  incom- 
patible ;  each,  on  the  contrary,  impart- 
ed strength  and  poignancy  to  its  oppo- 
site. Horrible  love — horrible  antipathy 
— embracing  one  another  in  his  bosom, 
and  both  concentrating  themselves 
upon  a  being  that  had  crept  into  his 
vitals,  or  been  engendered  there,  and 
which  was  nourished  with  his  food, 
and  lived  upon  his  life,  and  was  as 
intimate  with  him  as  his  own  heart, 
and  yet  was  the  foulest  of  all  created 
things !  But  not  the  less  was  it  the 
true  type  of  a  morbid  nature. 

Sometimes,  in  his  moments  of  raee 
and  bitter  hatred  against  the  snake 
and  himself,  Roderick  determined  to 
be  the  death  of  him,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  life.  Once  he  at- 
tempted it  by  starvation.  But,  while 
the  wretched  man  was  on  the  point  of 
famishing,  the  monster  seemed  to  feed 
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upon  his  heart,  and  to  thrive  and  wax 
gamesome,  as  if  it  were  his  sweetest 
and  most  congenial  diet.  Then  he 
piyily  took  a  dose  of  active  poison, 
imagining  that  it  would  not  fail  to  kill 
either  himself,  or  the  devil  that  pos- 
sessed him,  or  both  tc^ether.  Another 
mistake ;  for  if  Roderick  had  not  yet 
been  destroyed  by  his  own  poisoned 
heart,  nor  the  snake  by  gnawing  it, 
they  had  little  to  fear  from  arsenic  or 
corrosive  sublimate.  Indeed,  the  ve* 
Domous  pest  appeared  to  operate  as  an 
antidote  against  all  other  poisons.  The 
physicians  tried  to  suffocate  the  fiend 
with  tobacco-smoke.  He  breathed  it 
as  freely  as  if  it  were  his  native  atmos- 
phere. Acain,  they  drugged  their 
patient  with  opium,  and  drenched  him 
with  intoxicatmg  liquors,  hoping  that 
the  snake  might  thus  be  reduced  to 
stupor,  and  perhaps  be  ejected  from 
the  stomach.  They  succeeded  in 
rendering  Roderick  insensible;  but, 
placing  their  hands  upon  his  breast, 
the^  were  inexpressibly  horror-strickoi 
to  feel  the  monster  wriggling,  twining, 
and  darting  to  and  fro,  within  his  nar- 
row limits,  evidently  enlivened  by  the 
opium  or  alcohol,  and  incited  to  unu- 
sual feats  of  activity.  Thenceforth, 
they  gave  up  all  attempts  at  cure  or 
palliation.  The  doomed  sufferer  sub- 
mitted to  his  fate,  resumed  his  former 
loathsome  affection  for  the  bosom- 
fiend,  and  spent  whole  miserable  days 
before  a  looking-glass,  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  watching,  in  hope  and 
horror,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
snake's  head,  far  down  within  his 
throat  It  is  supposed  that  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  for  the  attendants  once  heard 
a  frenzied  shout,  and  rushing  into  the 
room,  found  Roderick  lifeless  upon  the 
floor. 

He  was  kept  but  little  longer  under 
restraint.  After  minute  investigation, 
the  medical  directors  of  the  asylum 
decided  that  his  mental  disease  did  not 
amount  to  insanity,  nor  would  warrant 
his  confinement;  especially  as  its  in- 
fluence upon  his  spirits  was  unfavora- 
ble, and  might  produce  the  evil  which 
it  was  meant  to  remedy.  His  eccen- 
tricities were  doubtless  great — he  had 
habitually  violated  many  of  the  cus- 
toms and  prejudices  of  society ;  but 
the  world  was  not,  without  surer 
ground,  entitled  to  treat  him  as  a  mad- 
man. On  this  decision  of  such  com- 
petent  authority,  Roderick   was  re- 


leased, and  had  returned  to  his  natiTe 
city,  the  very  day  before  his  enooontor 
with  Greorge  Herkimer. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  learning 
these  particulars,  the  sculptor,  together 
with  a  sad  and  tremulous  companion, 
sought  Elliston  at  his  own  house.  It 
was  a  large,  sombre  edifice  of  wood 
with  pilasters  and  a  balcony,  and  wbs 
divided  from  one  c^  the  principsd 
streets  by  a  terrace  of  three  elevatiaos» 
which    was   ascended   by  soocessiTe 

Shts  of  stone  steps.  Some  immense 
elms  almost  concealed  the  front  of 
the  mansion.  This  spacious  and  once 
magnificent  familv-residence  was  built 
by  a  grandee  of  the  race,  early  in  the 

Kst  century;  at  which  epoch,  land 
ing  of  small  comparative  value,  the 
garden  and  other  grounds  had  formed 
quite  an  extensive  domain.  Although 
a  portion  of  the  ancestral  heritage  had 
been  alienated,  there  was  still  a  sha- 
dowy enclosure  in  the  rear  of  the 
mansion,  where  a  student,  or  a  dreamer, 
or  a  man  of  stricken  heart,  might  lie 
all  day  upon  the  grass,  amid  the  soli- 
tude of  murmuring  boughs,  and  foiget 
that  a  city  had  grown  up  arouid 
him. 

Into  this  retirement,  the  sculptor  and 
his  companion  were  ushered  by  Sctpio^ 
the  old  black  servant,  whose  wrinkled 
visage  grew  almost  sunny  with  intelU- 
gence  and  joy,  as  he  paid  his  humble 
greetings  to  one  of  the  two  visitors. 

''Remain  in  the  arbor,"  whispered 
the  sculptor  to  the  figure  that  leaned 
upon  his  arm,  *'  you  will  know  whe- 
ther to  make  your  appearance." 

•*God  will  leacn  me,"  was  the 
reply.    •♦  May  he  supi^ort  me  too !" 

Roderick  was  rechning  on  the  mar* 
gin  of  a  fountain,  which  gushed  into 
the  fleckered  sunshine  with  the  same 
clear  sfMirkle,  and  the  same  voice  of 
airy  quietude,  as  when  trees  of  pri- 
meval growth  flung  their  shadows 
across  its  bosom.  How  strange  is  the 
life  of  a  fountain,  born  at  every  mo- 
ment, yet  of  an  age  coeval  with  the 
rocks,  and  far  surpassing  the  venerable 
antiquity  of  a  forest ! 

"  You  are  come !  I  have  expected 
you,"  said  Elliston,  when  he  became 
aware  of  the  sculptor^s  presence. 

His  manner  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  preceding  day — quiet, 
courteous,  and,  as  Herkimer  thou^t, 
watchful  both  over  his  guest  and  him- 
self.   This   unnatural    restraint  was 
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almost  the  only  trait  that  hetokened 
anything  amiss.  He  had  just  thrown  a 
book  npon  the  ^ss,  where  it  lay  hal^ 
opened,  thus  disclosing  itself  to  be  a 
natural  history  of  the  serpent- tribe, 
illustrated  by  life-like  plates.  Near  it 
lay  that  balky  volume,  the  Ductor  Du- 
bitantium  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  full  of 
cases  of  conscience,  and  in  which  most 
men,  possessed  of  a  conscience,  may 
find  something  applicable  to  their 
purpose. 

•*  You  see,"  observed  Elliston,  point- 
ing to  the  book  of  serpents,  while  a 
smile  gleamed  upon  his  lips,  ''lam 
making  an  effort  to  become  better  ao* 
quainted  with  my  bosom-friend.  But 
I  find  nothing  satis&ctory  in  this  vol- 
ume. If  I  mistake  not,  he  will  prove 
to  be  sui  generis,  and  akin  to  no  other 
reptile  in  creation." 

*'  Whence  came  this  strange  calami- 
ty ?"  inquired  the  sculptor. 
'  **  My  sable  friend,  Scipio,  has  a  sto- 
ry," renlied  Roderick,  "  of  a  snake  that 
has  lurked  in  this  fountain — pure  and 
innocent  as  it  looks — ever  since  it  was 
known  to  the  first  settlers.  This  in- 
sinuating personage  once  crept  into  the 
Titals  of  my  great-grandfather,  and 
dwelt  there  many  years,  tormenting 
the  old  gentleman  beyond  mortal  en- 
durance. In  short,  it  is  a  family  pecu- 
liarity. But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  no  faith  in  this  idea  of  the 
snake's  being  an  heir-loom.  He  is  my 
own  snake,  and  no  man's  else." 

"But  what  was  his  origin?"  de- 
manded Herkimer. 

"  Oh !  there  is  poisonous  stuff  in  any 
man's  heart,  sufficient  to  generate  a 
brood  of  serpents,"  said  Elliston,  with 
a  hollow  laugh.  "You  should  have 
heard  my  homilies  to  the  good  towns- 
people. '  Positively,  I  deem  myself  for- 
tunate in  having  bred  but  a  single  ser- 
pent. You,  however,  have  none  in 
your  bosom,  and  therefore,  cannot 
sympathize  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  fifnaws  me !    It  enaws  me !" 

With  this  exclamation,  Roderick 
lost  his  self-control  and  threw  himself 
upon  the  grass,  testifying  his  agony 
by  intricate  wri things,  in  which 
Herkimer  could  not  but  fancy  a  re- 
semblance to  the  motions  of  a  snake. 
Then,  likewise,  was  heard  that  fright- 
ful hiss,  which  oflen  ran  through  the 
sufferer's  speech,  and  crept  between 
the  words  and  syllables,  without  inter- 
rapting  their  succession. 
'*  This  is  awful  indeed!"  exclaimed 


the  sculptor — "  an  awful  infliction, 
whether  it  be  actual  or  imaginary! 
Tell  me,  Roderick  Elliston,  is  there 
any  remedy  for  this  loathsome  evil  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  an  impossible  one,"  mut- 
tered Roderick,  as  he  lay  wallowing 
with  his  face  in  the  grass.  **  Could  f, 
for  one  instant,  forget  myself,  the  ser- 
pent might  not  abide  within  me.  It 
IS  my  diseased  self-contemplation  that 
has  engendered  and  nourished  him !" 

"Then  forget  yourself,  my  hus- 
band," said  a  gentle  voice  above  him — 
"forget  yourself  in  the  idea  of  ano- 
ther !" 

Rosina  had  emerged  from  the  arbor, 
and  was  bending  over  him,  with  the 
shadow  of  his  anguish  reflected  in  her 
countenance,  yet  so  mingled  with  hope 
and  unselfish  love,  that  all  anguish 
seemed  but  an  earthly  shadow  and  a 
dream.  She  touched  Roderick  with 
her  hand.  A  tremor  shivered  through 
his  frame.  At  that  moment,  if  report 
be  trustworthy,  the  sculptor  beheld  a 
waving  motion  through  the  grass,  and 
heard  a  tinkling  sound,  as  if  something 
had  plung:ed  into  the  fountain.  Be  the 
truth  as  it  might,  it  is  certain  that 
Roderick  Elliston  sat  up,  like  a  man 
renewed,  restored  to  his  right  mind, 
and  rescued  from  the  fiend,  which  had 
so  miserably  overcome  him  in  the 
battle-field  of  his  own  breast. 

"  Rosina !"  cried  he,  in  broken  and 
passionate  tones,  but  with  nothing  of 
the  wild  wail  that  had  haunted  hia 
voice  so^  long.     "  Forgive  !    Forgive !'" 

Her  happy  tears  beoewed  his  face. 

"The  punishment  has  been  severe," 
observed  the  sculptor.  "Even  Justice 
might  now  forgive — how  much  more  i( 
woman's  tenderness!  Roderick  EU 
liston,  whether  the  serpent  was  a  phy« 
sical  reptile,  or  whether  the  morbid* 
ness  or  your  nature  suggested  that 
symbol  to  your  fancy,  the  moral  of  the 
story  is  not  the  less  true  and  strong. 
A  tremendous  Egotism — manifesting 
itself,  in  your  case,  in  the  form  of  jea- 
lousy— is  as  fearful  a  fiend  as  ever  stole 
into  the  human  heart.  Can  a  breast, 
where  it  has  dwelt  so  long,  be  puri<« 
fied  ?" 

"Oh,  yes  !"  said  Rosina,  with  a 
heavenly  smile.  "The  serpent  was 
but  a  dark  fantasv,  and  what  it  typi- 
fied was  as  shadowy  as  itself.  The 
past,  dismal  as  it  seems,  shall  flin^  no 
gloom  upon  the  future.  To  give  it  its 
due  importance,  we  must  think  of  it  as 
sn  auecdote  in  our  Eternity  {"  ^ 
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BT  MRS.  JANE  L.  SAUTH. 

I  CANNOT  fiad  the  thin^  I  seek, 

Through  earth,  or  air,  or  sky ; 
'Twill  siill  elude  my  eager  grasp, 

'Twill  still  my  search  defy. 
In  every  unfrequented  clime, 

lu  every  well-known  spot, 
I've  sought  in  vain  the  prize  to  find — 

One  thing  that  changes  not. 

They  told  me  earth  was  beautiful; 

A  garden,  full  of  flowers, 
Of  scented  shrubs,  and  pleasant  plants, 

Of  vines  and  myrtle  bowers. 
I  thought  so,  till  I  saw  the  bloom 

Upon  the  roses  fade. 
And  marked  the  dry  and  withered  leaves 

That  strewed  the  wintry  glade. 

They  told  me  that  the  sunshine  slept 

Upon  earth's  verdant  hills, 
And  sparkled  in  the  limpid  course 

Of  rippling  mountain  rills. 
I  knew  not  that  the  glowing  ray 

Must  pale  as  night  came  on, 
And  darkness  shroud  each  favVite  spot 

The  sun  had  shone  upon. 

They  spoke  of  towers,  and  palaces, 

Of  domes,  and  gilded  fanes : 
I  mark'd  the  ruins  time  had  made, 

And  felt  my  search  was  vain. 
In  vain  I've  winged  my  rapid  flight 

To  earth's  remotest  spot. 
In  vain  I've  sought  my  prize  to  find — 

One  thing  that  changes  not. 

They  told  me  that  the  mind  of  man 

Was  noble  in  its  aim. 
Endowed  with  gifts  which  angels  share, 

With  powers  which  gods  might  claim ; 
Immortal  in  its  destiny. 

It  could  not  know  decay, 
A  spark  from  Heaven  can  ne'er  go  out, 

However  faint  its  ray. 
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Elate  wiih  hope,  I  hover'd  near 

At  last  my  prize  to  find ; 
But  ah !  the  miod  of  changing  man 

Is  fickler  than  the  wind. 
For  prejudice  and  wrong  have  warped 

Those  minds  IVe  dared  to  scan ; 
And  gilded  baubles  change  or  mar 

This  belter  part  of  man. 


They  told  me  that  the  human  heart 

Knew  strong  and  changeless  ties ; 
That  naught  but  deaih  could  break  the  links 

Of  kindred  sympathies. 
I  marked  the  glow  that  earthly  loTe 

0*er  every  scene  could  fling ; 
E'en  to  an  angePs  eye,  it  seemed 

A  pure  and  holy  thing. 

Yet  time  would  quench — estrangement  chill 

The  current  in  its  flow ; 
Naught  but  a  mother's  love  could  bide 

Through  this  world's  weal  or  woe. 
I  saw  it  cling  to  worthless  ones. 

Herself,  her  love,  forgot ; 
It  was  almost  the  prize  I  sought — 

One  thing  that  changes  not» 


They  said  that  Hope  could  cheer  the  soul 

With  an  undying  rav  ; 
But  I  have  seen  its  light  illume — 

Grow  pale — and  fade  away. 
Oh  !  earth  has  not  one^boon  to  give. 

Within  its  widest  range. 
That  feels  not  Time's  decaying  touch, 

That  knows  not  blight  or  change. 

I'll  spread  my  wings,  and  speed  my  flight 

Back  to  my  starry  home, 
Where  kindred  spirits  chaunt  their  songs 

To  greet  me  as  I  come. 
Farewell,  oh  earth,  in  vonder  sphere 

Is  cast  my  happier  lot. 
There  ye  may  seek  a  better  world — 

A  world  that  changes  not. 


New  York,  Jan.,  1843. 
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HANDEL  AND  fflS  "  MESSIAH." 


Handel,  like  most  of  the  great  com- 
posers, was  a  prodigy  in  bis  boyhood, 
^ut  io  him  it  was  not,  as  ia  so  manv 
cases  of  precocity,  a  premature  deyef- 
opment,  a  buddiag  out  before  the  spring 
had  fairly  come.  In  him  everything 
came  in  tne  fulness  of  time.  His  was 
healthy  genius ;  it  could  bear  the  cold. 
He  had  always  something  in  reserve ; 
the  flower  did  not  exhaust  the  plant. 
The  brilliant  manifestations  of  the  boy 
were  a  preparation,  as  well  as  a  pro- 
mise, ot  more.  It  was  a  life  destined 
to  be  a  lone  one,  and  to  complete  itself 
on  as  grand  a  scale  as  it  began. 

We  have  not  room  to  review  the  in- 
cidents of  his  history ;  but  we  will  re- 
mark on  the  character  of  the  man,  as 
it  presents  itself  at  different  neriods  of 
bis  life,  and  show  how  completely  the 
man  and  his  music  were  one.  This 
will  bring  new  interest  to  the  examina- 
tion into  which  we  are  about  to  enter 
of  his  glorious  Oratorio. 

First,  look  back  over  his  childhood 
and  youth,  from  the  time  when  he  had 
completed  his  severe  German  educa- 
tion, had  sunned  himself  in  Italy,  and 
there  initiated  himself  into  the  popular 
business  of  Operas,  and  was  now  ripe 
for  his  great  career  in  England;  that  is, 
from  about  the  year  1710.  Even  then 
he  is  the  Handel  which  his  music 
since  declared  him.  A  decided  march 
towards  the  one  thing  needful,  the 
thing  he  was  made  for,  marks  him 
from  an  infant.  He  seized  upon  and 
appropriated  just  the  food  his  genius 
craved,  precisely  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
and  as  one  having  authority.  That 
child,  or  that  child's  instinct^  always 
knew  what  he  was  about ; — no  dally- 
ing, no  wavering,  no  misgiving.  What 
a  healthy  strength  was  his !  How  well 
he  kept  his  balance!  How,  without 
hurry,  or  complaining,  he  made 
known  his  wish  just  at  the  time  when 
he  could  realize  it !  There  was  no 
romance  about  him;  nothing  morbid 
or  excessive.  Those  occasional  bursts 
of  anger  were  onlv  quick  electric  ex- 
plosions of  a  body  nignly  charged,  and 
essential  to  continued  calm  weather. 
For  in  him  generosity  went  with  inde- 
pendence; he  could  afford  to  fly  into  a 


passion  with  his  neighbor;  for  there 
was  nothing  in  him  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  hide  under  a  smooth  exte- 
rior. There  was  not  an  hour  of  sickly 
sentimentality  through  the  whole 
April  and  May  of  his  youth.  What 
sorrows  and  inward  struggles  he  may 
have  had  we  know  not,  tor  he  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  tell  of  those  things.  He 
was  the  antipodes  to  the  self-accusing 
Rousseaus,  and  he  would  not  have 
known  how  to  write  "Confessions." 
Evidently  he  had  no  leisure  to  com- 
plain of  lortune — the  earnest  strugjg^ling 
youth !  For  him  the  voluntary  pains  of 
nard  but  healthy  toil  drowned  the  sense 
of  other  pains.  He  was  therefore  a 
child  whom  Art  had  chosen  and  set 
apart.  He  walked  in  his  own  sphere^ 
which  was  one  of  light,  led  by  the 
hand  of  Nature.  Almost  it  seems  as 
if  he  were  not  subject  to  the  infirmity, 
par  excellence^  which  we  call  humanity. 
This  we  commonly  deem  a  defect,  be- 
cause we  want  a  person  who  gives  and 
craves  sympathy.  Strong  attachment, 
or  rather,  weak  attachment  to  persons 
and  places,  he  certainly  never  snowed. 
He  was  no  tender,  blushing,  moist-eyed 
boy,  like  Mozart,  asking  everybody  to 
love  him.  There  is  not  a  single  love- 
passage  recorded  in  his  whole  ufe ;  nor 
any  tell-tale  breaks  in  the  solid  conti- 
nmty  of  his  works,  any  trembling  in 
the  bold  handwriting,  to  lead  us  to  sus* 
pect  the  presence  of  such  secret  dis- 
turbing force,  from  beginning  to  end  of 
his  wnole  career.  A  poor  hero  he 
would  make  in  a  modem  novel.  Was 
this  coldness  ?  or  was  it  that  perfect 
temperature  in  which  one  never  asks 
how  cold,  or  how  warm  ?  For,  be  it 
remembered,  he  was  generous  and 
kind,  and  just;  altogether  above  envy; 
and  he  never  betrayed  a  trace  of 
meaimess.  And  if  this  is  not  enough, 
wait  and  see  what  he  was  reserved 
for ;  hear  the  perpetual  voice  which  he 
has  lent  to  the  heart's  deepest  faith  and 
love,  in  those  songs  of  the  "  Messiah ; " 
and  consider  whether  it  may  not  be 
that  he  was  marked  from  the  first  for 
one  of  Nature's  holy  priesthood,  to 
keep  himself  above  all  personal  and 
private  interests  and  feelings,  and  be 
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an  interpreter  and  Toice  to  the  deep 
and  universal  experience  of  all  souls, 
keeping  alire  the  consciousness  of  a 
life  beyond  time. 

Having  accompanied  him  thus  far  in 
the  world  (which  to  him  was  the 
world  of  An),  let  us  look  around  wiih 
biEn,  and  try  lo  understand  his  posi- 
tloQ  in  that  world.  What  was  the  state 
of  music  then  ?  What  the  schools  in 
which  he  was  formed  ?  And  what  had 
he  to  build  upon  ? 

The  music  of  that  day  may  be  com- 
prehended under  three  great  classes: 
1.  The  learned, or  Organ  style;  2.  The 
Italian  and  French  Operatic  style; 
and  3.  The  Protestant  Church  style, 
the  popular  Hymn  or  Choral. 

1.  The  first  prevailed  in  Germany, 
and  bad,  until  within  a  century,  pre- 
vailed in  Italy.  Until  that  time,  music, 
as  a  science,  had  been  shut  up  with 
the  monks  in  cloisters,  like  every  kind 
of  knowledge;  and  consisted  mamiyin 
artificial    combinations    of  harmony, 
with  comparatively  small  regard    to 
melody.     For  long  centuries  the  mo- 
notonous "  plain  chant,"  or  canto  fermo 
of  the  first  Christian  Churches,   im- 
proved into  the  "Gregorian  Chant," 
and  sung  in  unison  or  octaves,  without 
any  harmony,  was  the  only  recognized 
form  of  music.    How  harmony,  or  the 
concord  of  several  parts,  was  introduced, 
of  course  can  never  be  matter  of  very 
definite  history.     The  discovery  must 
have  been   gradual.    Probably,  how- 
ever, the  organists,  (for  the  organ  was 
common   from    the  twelfth  century), 
were  the  first  to  discover  its  beauty. 
Accom{>anying     the    chant     in     the 
churches,    they  would    naturally    be 
tempted  to  deviate  from  the  air  into 
other   notes  which  chimed  in  pleas- 
antly ;  and  having  all  the  elements  of 
harmony  spread  out  on  the  key-board 
under  their  hands,  like  the  colors  on  a 
painter's  palette,  they  would   be  led 
on  by  the  excitement  of  one  new  ly- 
discovered  combination  to  another,  (in- 
deed a  child,  wandering  over  the  keys 
of  a  piano,  discovers  harmony  for  him- 
self in  the  same  way  now),  till  they 
had  attained  to  all  the  fulness  of  coun- 
terpoint, (music  in  parts  corresponding 
note  for  note),  and  to  all  the  labyrinthine 
windinsrs  of  the  Fugue.    This  is  sub- 
stantially Hojprth's  account  of  it.  This 
last  became  the  proper  organ  style.    It 
originated,  so  accounts  say,  in  the  anii' 
fhonal  singing,  or  the  responses  of  two 
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or  more  choirs  singing  the  old  chant 
"  A  certain  phrase  of  the  melody,  after 
having  been  sung  by  one  portion  of  the 
choristers,  is  echoed  by  the  others,  at 
certain  distances,  and  at  a  higher  or 
lower  pitch ;  atid  the  successive  accu- 
mulation of  these  different  masses  of 
sound  into  one  grand  and  harmonious 
whole,  produces  the  greatest  effects  of 
which  music  is  capable."  Once  dis- 
covered, these  curious  applications  of 
the  laws  of  harmony  bewitched  all 
composers.  Nothing  was  artificial  and 
elaborate  enough ;  a  natural  effect,  per- 
haps, of  the  monkish  confinement  of 
an  art  which  is  properly  the  child  of 
Nature.  The  music  of  these  school- 
men was  as  ingenious  and  barren  as 
their  philosophy* 

But  is  this  the  whole  account  of  it  t 
Oh,  no.  With  all  the  coldness  and  arti« 
ficiality  into  which  it  degenerated  in 
Germany,  some  time  before  Handel,  the 
Fugue  is  too  beautiful  in  itself,  too  in- 
exhaustible in  its  suggestions,  to  pass 
for  a  mere  musical  puzzle  or  acrostic 
Mere  ingenuity  could  not  exercise  such 
lasting,  universal  sway.  The  Fugue 
was  rooted  in  the  heart  and  genius  of 
the  middle  ages.  No  one  admires 
Gothic  architecture  for  its  mere  skill; 
it  is  felt  to  be  full  of  beauty  and  spirit- 
ual significance.  So  the  genius  of  the 
Fugue  is  essentially  Gothic.  It  grows, 
and  kindles,  and  goes  circling  upwards, 
like  a  many-ton^ued  fiame,  always  as- 
piring, never  finished,  telling  of  more 
and  more  that  it  would  be.  Moreover, 
it  is  impersonal  and  universal  in  its 
sentiment.  There  is  not  one  promi- 
nent air  or  voice  in  it,  and  the  rest  sub- 
ordinate; but  innumerable  voices  and 
airs  winding  and  blending  into  one 
another,  and  leading  you  into  the 
depths  and  mysterious  mazes  of  a  vast 
animated  whole,  like  this  world  of 
ours.  It  is  the  type  of  the  Finite 
losing  itself  in  the  Infinite.  Such  is  the 
nobler  aspect  of  the  Fugue ;  the  natural 
language  of  the  deep,  religious,  mysti- 
cal, and  Gothic  sentiment  of  those  times. 

It  was  into  this  style  that  the  young 
Handel  was  first  initiated.  It  was  in 
this  high  mystic  organ-music,  that  the 
soul  of  the  future  composer  of  the 
"  Messiah  "  unfolded  its  wings,  and 
learned  to  soar  above  this  smoky  ele- 
ment of  limitation,  difference,  and 
partial  interests.  At  the  same  time, 
even  admitting  that  there  was  little  of 
saving  life  ^i^fef^  J|>ec5^g»|n  <»»- 
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posers  in  thatstyle,  so  that  their  works 
are  forgotten,  yet  what  a  school  for 
the  future  artist!  To  compose  a 
Fusue,  however  mechanically,  com- 
pelled the  mind  to  think,  to  re-produce 
ffreat  nature's  law  of  unity  in  Tariety. 
It  was  called  the  strict  style.  It  com- 
pelled one  to  stick  to  his  text;  it  was 
the  lope  of  music.  It  would  not  do 
to  string  together  passa^,  wandering 
wherever  rancy  led.  The  composer 
chose  a  theme,  and  then  developed  it, 
imravelled  the  seemingly  simple  knot 
into  an  endless  sequence  of  admirable 
inferences,  traversing  a  vast  variety, 
yet  always  bringing  you  safely  home  to 
the  theme.  This  is  something  like 
the  insight  by  which  a  philosopher  de- 
duces the  whole  of  Nature  from  the 
sight  of  one  plant  or  stone.  The  artist, 
trained  in  such  manl^  exercise,  would 
be  in  little  danger  of  composing  supers 
ficially,  if  there  were  any  material  in 
him.  How  like  the  germ  of  an  oak,  in 
spring  warmth,  would  every  little 
spontaneous  melody  open  out  in  his 
hands  into  a  whole  melodious  vegeta- 
tion !  Handel  laid  a  broad  foundation 
in  this  thorough  school  of  harmonv. 
All  that  there  was  good  in  it  he  macle 
his  own ;  and  if  he  also  contracted 
what  was  bad  in  it,  if  he  cultivated 
harmony  at  the  expense  of  melody,  he 
was  soon  in  a  way  to  remedy  that. 

2.  The  Italian  Opera  was  his  next 
school.  In  the  Opera  resulted  the 
effort  of  music  to  escape  the  fantas- 
tic fetters  of  science  and  the  tedium  of 
the  church,  and  to  get  back  to  nature. 
Popular  melodies  sprang  up  like  wild 
flowers  in  the  low  places  and  by-paths 
of  life.  They  were  an  unwritten  mu- 
sic The  ecclesiastical  composer  did 
not  recognize  them.  But  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
they  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
persons  who  had  taste  and  feeling. 
As  to  the  old  church  music,  its  original 
melody  and  subject  matter  had  now 
become  so  stationary  and  lifeless,  (all 
invention  being  bestowed  on  curious 
ways  of  harmonizing  it),  that  it  needed 
replenishment  from  the  genuine 
sources,  the  careless  natural  melodies 
of  the  heart.  Then  popular  airs  were 
gathered  up,  and  written  out,  and  har- 
monized. And  recitative,  or  singing 
speech,  which  had  the  double  charm, 
(l)of  natural  expressiveness  (its rhythm 
and  melody  irregularly  varying  with 
the  sentimental),  and  (2)  of  being  sup- 
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posed  to  be  the  very  same  idealized 
and  exalted  language  in  which  the  old 
Greek  dramas  were  recited,  came  into 
notice  about  this  time,  and  was  the 
principal  feature  of  the  first  opera,  per- 
formed in  1600.  Between  this  date 
and  the  time  of  Handel,  operas  had  run 
away  with  nearly  all  the  musical 
feeling  of  Italy.  Meanwhile,  too,  the 
powers  of  the  violin  had  been  some- 
what developed;  for  then  Oorelli  lired. 
And  wherever  the  violin  is  practised, 
the  taste  for  free  and  graceful  melody 
necessarilv  follows. 

From  the  deep  ecclesiastical  studies 
of  Grermany,  then,  (varied  only  with 
so  much  of  secular  music  as  the  oboe 
and  some  few  wind  instruments  fur- 
nished), Handel  went  to  the  world's 
great  conservatory  of  natural  melody 
and  pathos,  the  opera  of  Italy;  from 
learning  how  to  handle  every  theme 
with  masterly  power,  to  the  enriching 
his  mind  with  new  themes;  from 
delving  amid  the  laws  and  exploring 
the  thorough-bass  of  nature,  to  listen- 
ing and  answering  to  her  poesy. 
Strength  and  grace,  now,  alike  were 
his.  He  had  laid  a  solid  rock-foanda- 
tion;  but  it  was  overspread  with  a 
rich  and  generous  soil,  in  which  all 
the  sweetest  flowers  sprang  quickly  up. 

3.  There  was  yet  a  third,  a  middle 
style,  between  the  learned  church  style 
and  the  natural  and  almost  licentious 
secular  music:  and  on  this  Handel, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  stood  by 
force  of  bis  whole  inborn  character 
and  genius.  I  mean  the  Lutheran 
Protestant  "Choral;"  the  pojndar 
sacred  music ;  the  insurrection  of  na- 
ture against  science  m  the  church,  as 
the  opera  was  nature  setting  up  for 
herself  out  of  the  church.  This  was 
the  simplest,  though  the  gravest  of  all 
music.  It  did  not  discourse  of  the  per- 
sonal and  temporary,  like  songs  and 
operas,  but  gave  utterance  to  the  uni- 
versal religious  sentiment.  It  allowed 
the  whole  congregation  to  sing,  in 
solemn  long-drawn  notes ;  all  in  unison, 
without  any  harmony:  and  yet  the 
vast  uprolling  cloud  of  sound,  swelled 
by  such  a  mass  of  voices,  saluting  the 
ear  from  diflRerent  distances,  and  swal- 
lowing up  its  own  echoes  and  reflex- 
ions, did  affect  the  ear  like  harmony, — 
just  as  the  cloud  taking  the  sun  at  dif- 
ferent angles  exhibits  all  th«  colors  of 
the  rainbow.  A  Handel,  listening  to 
this  mi^tty^JofjiieSd^gl^,  would 
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scarcely  help  bearing  tenor,  and  alto, 
and  bass,  and  even  imagining  florid 
interwoven  melodies  playing  sponta- 
neous accompaniment,  and  fugues  in 
endless  cbase  traversing  the  whole 
mass. 

Handel's  genius  was  essentially 
popular.  He  stood  on  the  middle  Pro- 
testant ground  of  popular  feeling. 
He  did  not  confine  himself,  of  course, 
to  the  simple  form  of  the  "  Choral ;" 
but  on  the  basis  of  its  simple  spirit  he 
built  his  art,  borrowing,  on  either  side, 
from  the  profoundly  learned,  mystical 
music  of  the  cathedral,  and  from  the 
inventive  fire  of  the  secular  opera.  To 
the  music  of  the  popular  religious  sen- 
timent he  gave  the  endless  metaphysi- 
cal unfoldings  of  science,  and  the  grace 
and  unconstraint  of  nature.  Thus  he 
reconciled  religion,  science,  native  im- 
pulse, all,  in  his  art ;  and  produced  a 
music  which  is  a  prophetic  language,  a 
language  of  that  innate  faith  m  every 
mind  which  is  deeper  than  all  our 
moods  and  opinions,  the  faith,  namely, 
that  all  shall  be  reconciled ;  that  there 
shall  be  no  secular,  no  sacred,  but  all 
good,  each  finding  its  joy  in  ^1.  But 
this  is  anticipating.  Handel  did  not 
enter  this  peculiar  province  which 
Heaven  had  assigned  him,  xmtil  he  had 
studied  long  in  the  schools  we  have 
described;  no,  not  until  he  had  toiled 
much  longer,  in  a  false  position,  trving 
to  succeed  in  a  sphere  too  small  for 
him.  I  mean  his  long  opera  drudgery 
in  England. 

His  life  in  England  before  he  com- 
posed the  '*  Messiah*'  was  one  long 
thirty  years  of  gigantic  unremitted  toil  ; 
during  which  time  he  produced  about 
forty  operas,  several  oratorios,  and  other 
music  without  end.  He  reigned  abso- 
lute monarch  in  England's  music  during 
half  that  time,  and  then  he  let  no  oj)- 
position  drive  him  from  the  ground ;  it 
was  the  ground  itself  sank  under  him. 
It  was  Providence  itself  letting  him 
down  upon  the  solid  rock  foundation, 
where  he  might  work  with  all  his  own 
true  strength.  Of  his  splendid  triumphs 
there  as  opera  conductor  and  composer 
we  cannot  speak.  Like  every  popular 
favorite  he  had  his  day  of  reverses. 
His  lofty  spirit  could  not  conform  to 
the  caprices  and  ambitious  tastes  of  the 
singers  whom  he  had  to  manage,  and 
whose  quarrels  divided  the  nobility  into 
rival  factions.  For,  stranee  to  say,  the 
opera  faction  was  made  political  capital 


of;  and  a  formidable  body  of  nobility 
conspired  to  break  up  Handel's  opera. 
He  made  head  against  the  tide  with  a 
giant's  vigor,  till  he  had  lost  all  his 
earnings,  and  become  diseased  in  body 
and  in  mind.  Finally  one  arm  was 
paralyzed.  He  was  induced  to  leave 
cares  and  go  over  to  Aix  la  Chapelle  to 
recruit  himself.  He  made  summary 
work  with  this  cure,  as  with  every* 
thing.  He  sat  thrice  the  usual  time 
over  the  vapor  baths;  in  three  days  he 
was  exciting  crowds  to  rapture,  as  he 
played  like  an  angel  just  descended,  oq 
the  organ  of  the  neighboring  church ; 
and  in  six  weeks  he  was  in  England 
affain,  composing  operas  as  before. 
This  was  in  1736.  He  struggled  on  a 
few  vears  more,  but  all  in  vain ;  the 
day  bad  passed.  The  whole  tide  bore 
down  against  him;  not  only  enemies 
whom  he  was  too  proud  to  conciliate, 
but  popular  taste  itself.  Indeed,  the 
opera  was  but  a  fashion,  and  never 
really  loved  in  England.  The  barren 
sentimentalities  and  trivialities  of  the 
Italian  opera  were  no  field  for  him. 
He  was  not  born,  like  Gluck  and  Mo- 
zart, to  bring  out  the  peculiar  genius  of 
that  sort  of  music.  He  was  reserved 
for  greater  work.  His  quarrel  with  the 
singers  was,  in  fact,  a  quarrel  with  the 
opera  itself,  a  contending  against  his 
own  chosen  position,  a  chafing  against 
the  wires  of  the  cage  to  which  he 
clung  with  mistaken  fondness.  He 
discovered  it  while  he  had  yet  strength 
left  to  turn  the  dark  experience  to  ac- 
count. He  dropped  the  opera,  and 
took  to  the  oratorio.  He  had  wrought 
so  like  a  Hercules,  for  the  love  of  it, 
because  he  was  so  full.  He  was  a 
long  time  in  finding  himself  out.  The 
very  glow  of  health-activity  made  him 
careless  as  to  the  sphere  he  wrought  in. 
Such  a  strong  ana  ready  engine  finds 
its  wa>[  unconsciously  in  whatever 
market  is  open  for  it.  He  was  all  this 
while  only  laboring  for  the  present; 
and  if  he  created  anv  imperishable  pro- 
ducts, if  he  lavished  on  the  immediate 
object  more  than  that  object  was  worth, 
it  was  quite  unconsciouslv.  Doubtless 
much  of  the  pure  ore  of  his  own  true 
genius  long  lay  buried  with  the  dusty 
volumes,  the  iorty  folios,  of  his  forgot- 
ten operas,  in  the  Royal  Library.* 
Rich  mine  that,  with  all  its  rubbish ! 
and  busily  they  are  beffinning  now  to 
work  it.  The  imperishable,  the  truly 
inspired  songsaad  re<^gi[5gf^ttcred 
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through  the  operas,  will  soon  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest;  ihe  part  which 
belongs  to  Handel  and  to  eierniiy  will 
be  separated  from  that  which  belongs 
to  the  days  of  George  II.  and  the  opera, 
and  added  to  the  classics  of  the  art. 

We  cannot  help  remarking,  in  the 
Handel  of  those  days  the  publicity  of 
the  phenomenon.  He  loved  the  light. 
He  passed  his  life  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men.  But  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
vanity  or  morbid  ambition  in  this. 
Calmly  he  took  his  place  (here,  and 
stood  conspicuous,  because  it  teas  his 
place.  He  never  courted  fortune ;  she 
came  to  him.  His  genius,  we  have 
said,  was  of  a  popular  nature.  It  was 
for  "old  Sebastian  Bach,"  his  great 
contemporary  (whom,  by  the  by,  he 
never  saw),  to  stay  at  home  in  a  small 
German  town,  and  toil  in  solitude, 
producing  gigantic  works  which  he 
enjoyed  in  solitude  and  dedicated  to 
Art  for  Art's  sake.  Handel  was  made 
to  sway  the  minds  of  men.  Bach  was 
a  mystic  in  music ;  Handel,  the  elo- 
quent but  thoroughly  true  and  honest 
people's  man.  Bach's  writings  are 
DOW  brought  out  from  the  dust  of  an- 
tiquity, like  the  buried  leaves  of  a 
Sybil ;  Handel  stood  forth  and  prophe- 
sied before  the  eyes  of  men. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period 
of  his  greatest  works.  He  sank  in  the 
Opera,  to  rise  again  in  a  glory  which 
that  couU  not  give.  He  had  already 
written  several  Oratorios,  among  others 
bis  "  Esther,"  "  Deborah,"  "  Alexan- 
der's Feast,"  and  recently  his  stupen- 
dous "  Israel  in  Egypt."  These  were 
performed  in  the  theatres  during  Lent, 
when  operas  were  forbidden ;  and  as 
they  required  no  expensive  scenery 
and  decorations,  be  could  not  do  better 
than  address  himself  henceforward 
altogether  to  the  public  tasie,  which 
bad  declared  itself  so  decidedly  in  favor 
pfhis  earlier  works  of  that  Kind.  In 
1741  he  composed  the  work  by  which 
Jie  >s  chiefly  known — the  highest  and 
fullest  expression  of  his  soul,  possibly 
the  highest  product  of  musical  art,  his 
"  Messiah."  It  was  begun  and  finished 
in  twenty-one  days  I  "History  has  no 
other  instance  of  such  intense  and 
lightnin&:-like  execution  in  any  depart- 
ment of  human  activity. 

We  have  not  time  to  continue  his 
history.  He  composed  Oratorios  till 
his  death,  which  was  in  1759,  making 
Jiina  seventy-five  years  old.    We  only 


pause  to  contemplate  two  pictures. 
One  is  Handel  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cess in  England— the  man  of  many 
cares,  and  who  delighted  in  many 
caies,  directing  in  the  performance  of 
his  own  operas,  his  great  bag- wig 
the  while  vibrating,  as  it  is  said,  with 
a  peculiar  motion  that  indicated  his 
satisfaction,  and  told  the  spectators 
when  all  went  on  to  his  mind.  The 
other  is  the  blind  old  man.  led  forward 
in  the  choir  to  make  his  obeisarce  lo 
an  audience  afl*ecied  to  tears,  before 
he  sat  down  to  play  the  organ  in  his 
own  oratorios.  Then  look  at  any  pic- 
ture of  his  full-length  statue  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  recognize  in  bis 
commanding  form  the  like  colossal 
proportions  of  his  mind  and  character ; 
calm,  and  steady,  and  cheerful,  as  his 
own  open,  placid  ccuntetiance. 

Let  us  now,  then,  approach  the 
"  McssiAH."  Let  us  study  the  plant 
in  the  full  flower.  Though  not  un- 
surpassed bv  others  of  his  works  in 
grandeur  of  execution ;  though  not, 
like  "  Israel  in  Egi/pl"  one  vast 
mountain-chain,  afl  cluiufes;  yet,  for 
its  blending  of  the  whole  variety — 
mountains,  plains,  villages  and  streams 
»— into  one  warm  and  life-like  land- 
scape ;  for  poetic  unity,  for  the  dignity 
of  its  theme,  for  never-ending  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  carried  about, 
as  it  is,  like  thoughts  of  heme  and 
friends,  in  the  every-day,  familiar  con- 
sciousness of  so  many,  embalming 
their  Christmas  associations,  interpret- 
ing, to  the  heart  if  not  to  the  head,  the 
most  pregnant  sentences  of  Scripture; 
in  fact,  expressing  all  the  essential 
juices  of  the  Gospels,  old  and  new, 
mlo  one  bright  cordial,  which  goes 
straight  and  warm  to  the  heart,  quick- 
ening it  into  forgetfulness  of  dry  dog- 
matics and  the  stumbling-blocks  of 
tradition ;  for  these,  and  many  more 
good  reasons,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
his  greatest  work. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  about  the  origin 
of  this  noble  work  there  are  several 
theories.  Though  but  a  century  old, 
there  is  mist  and  uncertainty  about  its 
beginninsr,  as  if  it  were  some  old  Iliad. 
The  author  is  known,  the  date  of  its 
appearance  too;  but  when  and  how 
did  it  originate  in  him  ?  the  date  and 
manner  of  its  creation  ?  that  is  the 
question.  And  that  is  the  question 
about  all  great  works  of  genius.  A 
certain  mysterious  suddenness  marks 
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their  appearance ;  they  are  here,  all 
fully  orf^anized  aad  animated,  to  com- 
mand our  adniiraiioQ  ;  but  of  the  first 
designs,  the  study,  and  the  time  it  took 
to  make  them  what  they  are,  we  can 
only  conjecture.  The  grand,  however 
near,  has  somethinf]^  of  the  obscurity 
of  the  distant  and  antique. 

The  usual  account  is  this.  Finding 
his  operas  fail,  and  weary  with  such 
trivial  work;  feeling  that  it  was  time 
now  to  do  something  more  worthy  of 
his  genius  and  more  filling  his  years, 
as  he  was  getting  old ;  having  always 
been  of  a  religious  turn ;  a  staunch 
Lutheran  in  creed;  well  read  in  his 
Bible;  pariicularly  fond  of  the  Prophets 
and  of  St.  Paul ;  and  deeply  impressed 
wiih  the  one  pervading  theme  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  fall  and  redemption  of 
man,  be  resolved  to  draw  from  all  the 
resources  of  his  An,  and  put  forth  all 
his  powers  to  make  an  eloquent  expo- 
sition of  his  faith,  in  music,  and  inter- 
pret the  Bible  thus  to  the  hearts  of  all 
men.  In  such  a  work  he  would  dis- 
card the  words  and  inventions  of  men. 
He  would  draw  from  the  genuine  fount 
of  Inspiration;  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves  cull  out  the  most  pregnant 
sentences,  and  arrange  them  in  an  epic 
unity,  like  a  small  germ  in  which  the 
whole  tree  should  lie  hid,  needing  only 
music  to  warm  it  out  into  full  life. 
The  story  goes,  that  an  English  Arch- 
bishop, hearing  of  his  intention,  sent 
and  begged  him  to  "wait  awhile,  and 
he  would  write  the  words  for  him." 
But  Handel  replied  indignantly,  "Does 
he  think  that  he  can  write  better  than 
prophets  and  apostles  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  or  that  I  have  not  read  and 
loved  my  Bible  as  well  as  he  ?"  So  he 
chose  for  himself  such  sentences  as  he 
wanted ;  and,  having  set  them  in  due 
order,  till  they  filled  out  the  circle  of 
his  thought,  began  at  the  beginning 
and  turned  it  into  music. 

So  far  as  this  is  historical  fact,  it  is 
well.  But  then  in  the  main  point, 
namely,  as  regards  its  being  a  work  of 
deliberate  design  on  the  part  of  Handel, 
it  evidently  is,  and  could  only  be, 
conjectural.  If  it  was  so,  it  was  an 
exception  to  almost  all  great  works  of 
genius,  which  are  not  made  to  order, 
or  from'set  purpose,  but  come  sponta- 
neously. Heaven  knows  how — gi-ow 
with  the  growth  of  the  man  himself. 

Far  lovelier  to  the  imagination  is 
the  theory  which  supposes  the  **  Mes- 


siah" the  result  of  slow,  successive 
accretions;  or  rather,  that  it  had  a 
fragmentary  and  accidental  origin ; 
that  he  had  long  carried  about  in  his 
head  the  independent  parts  of  it,  lill 
finally,  in  one  glowing  hour  of  genius, 
they  were  all  fused  into  one  perfect 
whole,  to  the  surprise  of  himself  as 
of  every  one.  This  makes  it  sseem 
more  as  if  the  design  lay  in  the  eternal 
counsels  of  Fate  and  God — as  if  the 
work  were  the  culminating  fiower  or 
fruii  of  the  man's  whole  nature,  and 
not  the  arbitrary  manufacture  of  his 
will.  This  view  is  stated  by  Zelter, 
perhaps  the  first  of  musical  critics,  in 
a  letter  to  Goethe. 

It  is  enough  to  mention  these  opi- 
nions. Wp  proceed  to  examine  the  work 
itself.  The  main  theme,  which  forms 
the  nucleus  and  body  of  the  Oratorio, 
is  certainly  the  middle  portion  of  it, 
which  relates  to  the  sufierings  of  Jesus 
upon  earth,  and  which,  taken  by  itself, 
is  only  another  specimen  of  a  form  of 
composition  so  common  among  the 
early  Church  composers,  called  the 
Passion.  Though  not  more  than  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  in  length,  yet  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  bearer  it  occupies 
more  than  all  the  rest ;  for  it  is  deeper 
and  darker,  so  that  we  feel  our  way 
through  it,  and  count  the  moments,  and 
weigh  each  thought,  and  think  not  only 
of  what  we  are  now  hearing,  not  only 
of"  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time," 
but  also  of  "  the  glory  which  is  to  be 
revealed,"  while  at  the  same  time  we 
look  back  upon  that  bright  morning  of 
promise,  succeeded  by  this  cloudy  da^. 
Swiftly  fled  the  fond  childlike  antici- 
pations of  the  first  part,  with  its  vision 
of  shepherds,  and  starlight,  and  angels 
announcing  the  birth.  Swiftly,  ioo» 
without  sense  of  time,  are  we  buoyed 
up  on  those  Hallelujahs  and  Songs  of 
Immortality  which  follow.  It  was  the 
wisdom  of  Art,  thus  to  spend  more 
words  and  notes  upon  the  introduction 
and  the  close,  difi*nse  in  its  treatment 
of  the  illuminated  edges  of  the  cloud, 
brief,  condensed,  and  suggestive  in 
painting  its  opaque  body,  on  whose  sur- 
face all  this  beauty  plays. 

Such,  then,  is  the  uriity  of  the  work. 
Such  the  way  in  which  it' is  all  evolved 
from  the  central  theme,  or  "  Passion." 
Life  is  often  compared  to  a  day.  So 
also  the  "  Messiah,"  which  represents 
the  whole  story  of  life,  its  hopes,  its 
toils,  its  everjj^jjiij^i^l^j^bodied 
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in  the  life  of  Jesus,  may  be  said  to  cor- 
respood  with  the  divisions  of  the  day. 
On  the  dull  and  restless  night  of  the 
overture  breaks  the  red  dawn  of  pro- 
phecy :  "  Comfort  ye,  my  peoplt^  The 
wear  and  tear,  the  fruitful  weariness 
and  woe  of  busy  day-time,  answers  to 
the  "Passion."  Calm,  crystal  light 
from  the  red  west  at  sunset, — the  pure 
crescent  of  a  new  moon  above,  and  the 
friendly  stars  still  brightening,  whisper- 
ing faith,  and  waking  a  love  which 
cannot  think  of  death, — is  the  fit  scen- 
ery of  the  sentiment  that  follows :  "  / 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liceth  /" 

And  now  let  us  try  to  do  some  just- 
ice in  detail  to  our  memory  of  this 
never  to  be  forgotten  music,  tracing  its 
songs  and  choruses  along  in  order,  and 
lingering  as  long  as  we  dare  in  each 
favorite  spot;  a  pleasant  task,  of  which 
the  hardest  part  will  be  the  self-denial 
of  havinff  to  pass  rudelv  by  many  a 
beauty,  if  we  would  get  through  within 
any  reasonable  space. 

Each  part,  beautiful  as  it  is  sing]}'', 
must  be  understood  and  appreciated  m 
its  membership  to  the  great  whole. 
The  overture,  (a  critic  suggests),  is  pur- 
posely dull.  First,  a  slow  movement 
m  a  minor  key,  significant  of  nothing 
but  emptiness  and  weariness  ;  then  a 
quick,  nervous  fugue,  a  struggling  as  of 
many  forces  to  disengage  themselves 
and  find  relief;  each,  however,  set 
against  the  other ;  a  strife  which  ends 
in  nothing;  a  helpless,  hopeless,  pas- 
sionate impatience.  This  is  the  night 
of  sinful  and  suffering  humanity,  and  is 
the  background  on  which  the  radiant 
form  of  Prophecy  alights.  The  strug- 
gling fugue  subsides,  and  remains  in 
the  imagination  a  night-mare  which 
must  be  shaken  off,  a  discord  which 
cries  for  solution.  The  fever  is  at  the 
crisis;  relief  must  soon  come,  if  at  all. 
And  now  steal  in  those  fresh,  spring- 
like notes  from  the  instruments,  in  the 
major  of  the  key,  (which  happens  to 
be  that  warmest  and  sunniest  ot  all  the 
keys,  £  major, — the  same  in  which  the 
sunny  Haydn  so  delighted,  the  same  in 
which  he  wrote  the  sunrise  symphony 
in  his  "  Creation  "),  and  a  clear,  con- 
soling, manly  voice  is  heard :  "  Com- 
fort ye,  my  people  ;  speak  ye  comforta- 
hly  to  Jerusalem,  for  her  warfare  is  ac- 
complished, her  iniquity  is  pardoned  ;^^ 
and  rising  to  a  tone  of  more  eloquent 
and  autnoritative  assurance  adds: 
*'  The  voice  qf  him  that  crieth  in  the 


wilderness :  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,^*  But  observe,  the  music  here 
is  not  dramatic.  It  does  not  m- 
personate  the  prophet  and  the  Yoice 
m  the  wilderness;  it ^ars  them;  or 
remembers  them  and  muses  on  them. 
It  is  Israel  with  a  heavy  heart,  whea 
her  need  is  the  sorest,  bethinking  her- 
self of  her  prophets  and  her  precious 
holy  sentences.  And  in  this  musing 
mood  how  naturally  comes  up  the 
memory  of  other  sentences,  more  mi- 
nutely figurative,  the  "dear  images" 
(as  Rochlitz  says),  which  are  dwelt 
upon  and  imitate  J  in  the  song:  ^^  Every 
valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  lull  made  low;  tie 
crooked  straight,  and  the  rough  places 
plain  ;^^  a  species  of  imitation  so  literal 
and  out  of  the  province  of  true  art,  that 
it  would  require  excuse  in  zny  other 
case,  where  feeling  did  not  justify  the 
fondling  over  trifles.  And  now  comes 
the  fuo^ued  chorus  of  joy,  leaping  forth 
as  if  It  could  not  contain  itself  The 
first  phrase,  "  And  tlie  glory  of  the 
Lord,*^  is  begun  by  the  alto,  and  then 
immediately  resounded  in  all  the  parts ; 
then  a  second  phrase,  "shall  be  re- 
vealed,^*  with  a  more,  flowing  rhythm, 
starts  with  the  tenor,  is  pursued  by 
the  bass,  then  the  alto,  then'  the  so- 
prano, till  all  are  whirled  away  in  a 
swift  and  graceful  play  of  hide-and- 
seek  ;  and  again  a  third  phrase,  begun 
and  repeated  in  the  same  way,  on  the 
words,  "  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  to^ 
gether"  comes  in  to  increase  the  har- 
monious confusion.  And  so,  buoyantly, 
wave  upon  wave  rolls  in  and  falls  back 
upon  others  coming  after,  while  the 
bass  in  long  loud  notes — holding  upon 
the  words,  **  For  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it  '* — seems  like  the 
boundless  reservoir  of  Ocean  behind 
all. 

This  completes  the  first  sketch,  or 
introduction  of  the  Oratorio.  It  is  all 
fresh  and  spring-like,  and  full  of  ex- 
pectation. It  is  but  the  prelude  of  what 
IS  now  given  in  more  detail. 

A  bass  voice  recites  the  words: 
"  Thussaith  tlie  Lord :  Yet  once  a  little 
while,  and  I  will  shake  the  earth,  (^c, 
•  •  •  and  the  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come,^^  &c.  But  the  confidence 
inspired  by  these  words  yields  to  a 
momentary  misgiving  in  that  most 
beautiful  bass  song,  in  the  minor^ 
"  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his 
coming  ;  "  which  rises  to  wild  terror 
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at  the  thought :  **  For  he  is  like  a  re- 
finer^s  fire,  ThcD  begins  a  single 
high  vt>ice  in  a  musing,  half  involun- 
tary  tone,  as  if  iust  struck  with  the 
thought'  that  there  is  hope  in  the 
words,  "And  he  shall  jnirify,^  and 
then  again,  more  confidently  and  with 
a  prolonged  and  florid  melody,  **  And 
he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi.**  The 
bass  takes  up  the  sus^estion,  and  one 
part  after  another,  till  all  grow  enthu- 
siastic with  the  thought,  and  the  kind- 
ling fugue  becomes  one  blended,  heav- 
enward, soaring  flame ;  when  all  the 
Toiccs  unite,  **that  they  may  offer 
unto  the  Lord  an  offering  of  right' 
eousness**  The  chorus  dies  away ;  and 
again  we  are  introduced  into  the  soli- 
tude of  the  believing  heart,  feeding 
upon  its  delicious  secret,  the  hopes  of 
prophecy.  The  deep,  tender,  full- 
hearted,  innocent  contralto,  sings  over 
to  itself  the  promise,  "  Behold,  a  vir- 

5  in  shall  concetve,"  and  then  gives  way 
ike  a  child  talking  to  herself,  so  in 
earnest  with  her  own  sweet  thoughts, 
that  she  forgets  she  is  alone)  to  a  rap- 
turous, ever  varied,  fondly  repeated 
melody :  "  O  thou  that  tellest  glad  tid- 
ings to  Zion**  &c.,  so  steeped  in  feel- 
ing !  so  heavily  drooping  with  excess 
of  love,  and  faith,  and  piety !  so  confi- 
dent of  the  sympathy  of  all  and  every- 
thing! so  much  so,  that  all  the  sweet- 
ness and  majesty  of  the  skies  seem  to 
blend  in  with  it  in  the  accompani- 
ments! Trustful,  happy  child,  to 
whose  devout  thougHt  it  is  all  smile  and 
sunshine,  even  in  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness !  When  she  reaches  the  words, 
*'  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen 
upon  thee**  the  accompaniments  cease, 
and  the  voice  sinks  slowly  down,  as  in 
a  swoon  of  delight,  through  almost  an 
octave,  and  there  our  souls  hang  poised 
in  the  magical  sphere  of  the  flat  sev- 
enthy  when  all  manner  of  sweet  dreamy 
imaginations,  "children  of  the  air,*' 
swim  up  round  us  in  figures  of  the 
violins,  and  seem  to  balance  themselves 
upon  our  shoulders,  and  cling  round  our 
necks.  And  now  from  this  blissful  in- 
ner world  of  faith,  from  the  holy  re- 
cesses of  the  pious  heart,  we  are  led 
by  a  descriptive  bass  recitative  to  the 
world  without :  "  For  behold,  darkness 
shall  cover  the  earth.**    But  to  us,  pre- 

Sared  as  we  have  been,  it  is  a  darkness 
ig  with  expectation ;  and  wondrously 
the  music  swells  and  brightens  with 
Che  woidsy  "  But  the  Lord  shall  arise, 


and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light, ^^ 
&c.  And  in  the  song  that  follows,  we 
see  the  people  groping  their  way  in 
darkness — darkness  without  and  with- 
in. Here  is  no  fine  shading,  no  har- 
mony of  colors ;  for  there  is  no  light  to 
see  by;  the  harmony  is  all  absorbed 
into  dark  unison;  we  feel  our  way 
along;  the  rhythm,  the  movement 
alone  intimates  what  is  passing  in  the 
dark;  in  stately,  gloomy  octaves,  voice 
and  instruments  move  on  together. 

Enoufi^h  of  these  visions !  the  mind 
is  over-tuU  and  must  find  vent.  We 
are  come  to  another  of  those  grand 
halting-places,  where  the  gathering 
crowd  of  thoughts,  as  they  hurry  on 
towards  the  consummation,  must 
pause,  as  it  were,  and  turn  round  and 
shout ;  another  of  those  mighty  cho- 
ruses, each  mightier  than  the  last, 
which  seem  to  sum  up  all  that  ^oes 
before,  and  measure  the  progress  of  the 
piece ;  or  shall  we  call  them  periodical 
inundations,  in  which  the  silent  depths 
of  emotion  and  enthusiasm,  which  have 
been  all  this  while  secretly  feeding  the 
springs  of  the  heart,  rise  and  testify 
their  fullness?  It  is  the  chorus: 
".  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom  /"  Zelter 
says  that  in  the  original  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  come  in  until  after  the  **  An- 
nunciation." "After  the  shepherds," 
he  says,  "  have  heard  the  words  of  the 
angel  in  the  field  by  night,  and  recov- 
ered from  their  terror,  one  party  begins : 
'  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom*  and  toys  in- 
nocently with  the  thought;  then  fol- 
lows another  in  the  same  way  ;  then 
the  third,  then  the  fourth,  till  finally  at 
the  words,  *  Wonderftd,  Counsellor* 
&c.y  all  unite;  the  flocks  of  the  field, 
the  host  of  stars  of  the  whole  heavens, 
all  awake  and  stir  with  life  and  glad- 
ness." But  in  Mozart's  arrangement, 
which  is  always  used,  this  chorus,  (for 
what  reason  I  cannot  tell),  comes  first. 
I  could  not  describe  it  better  than  in 
the  words  of  Rochlitz : 

"  Six — not  more  than  six  measures  of 
Ritomel  (instrumental  symphony)  contain 
at  the  outset  all  the  musical  ideas,  of 
which  this  very  long  chonis  is  woven, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  one,  which 
Handel,  for  a  good  reason  (as  we  shall 
soon  hear),  conld  not  betray  till  its  time 
came.  These  ideas  are  here  plainly,  bat 
powerfully  stated.  They  are  so  charac- 
teristic and  expressive,  that  I  have  never 
yet  been  at  a  performance,  without  re- 
marking how  every  face,  however  serious 
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and  clouded  oyer  during  the  last  passage, 
brightened  up  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
instruments,  before  a  single  voice  began. 
The  soprano  voice  begins  alone,  in  the 
principal  theme  of  the  music,  announcing 
the  glad  tidings,   '  Unto  us  a  child  u  bom, 
a  ton  is  given,'  while  the  instraments  al- 
ternating with  a  second  thought  play  on 
softly  by  themselves.      Then  the  tenor 
takes  up  the  same  words  with  the  same 
melody ;  but  before  it  has  half  announced 
the  message,  the  first,  as  if  it  could  not 
contain  itself,  falls  in  again  with  the  same 
tones,  and  carries  it  oat  with  more  spirit 
(while  the    tenor  perishes)  and  with  a 
richer  figure  (the  third  musical  idea),  in 
which  joyous  movement  the  instruments 
are  almost  hushed.    Now  the  alto  takes 
up  the  words  to  the  first  melody ;  that  is 
interrupted  by  the  bass,  as  the  tenor  was 
by  the  soprano ;  till  the  tenor,  without 
instruments  (except  the  continued  bass), 
and  in  majestic  solemn  style,  adds:  ^Jlnd 
the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders : ' 
the  others,  as  if  timid,  merely  say  it  over 
after;   especially  the  vocal  bass,  slowly 
and  statelily  coming  up  from  the  deep,  as 
if  thinking  and  doubting  still.    Then  all, 
as  if  by  inspiration,  suddenly  exclaim : 
« Jnd  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor,    the  Mighty  God, 
THE  Everlasting  Father,  Prince  op 
Peace  ; '  and  with  that  word  «  Wonder- 
VL  !'  all  the  fulness  of  the  choir  and  of 
the  orchestra  hitherto  kept  back  rushes 
together  like  many  mountain  torrents  into 
one  flood,  and  all  soals  bow  entranced  be- 
fore the  power  of  this  single  accord,  which 
Handel  could  not  betray  before,  that  it 
might  surprise.    The  voices  and  instru- 
ments all  together  (except  the  trumpets 
and  drums,  reserved  for  still  greater  use), 
simply  exclaim  one  of  those  lofty  names 
— pause  awhile,  that  it  may  have  time  to 
echo  far  and    wide — and   then  exclaim 
another,  still  in  the    same  chord,    and 
pause  again,  and  another,  and  so  on — 
while  the  violins  take  up  that  first  joyous 
figure  of  the  soprano,  soar  up  into  the  sky 
with  it,  and  there  in  warbling  thirds  bind 
those  single  exclamations  together.    Han- 
del in  this  chorus  works  over  these  same 
ideas,  in  essentially  the  same  manner,  and 
yet  with  the  greatest  variety,  twice  more; 
till  all  the  voices,  and  all  the  instruments, 
and  all  the  ideas  unite  at  length,  and  at 
the  climax  of  their  inspiration  proclaim 
the  whole  glad  tidings  yet  again.    A  n- 
tomel  plays  over  once  more  the  principal 
themes,  and  lets  the  soul  down  gently  and 
gradually  from  the  ever-gaining  and  by 
tiiis  time  too  intense  excitement." 

And  now  comes  the  Christmas  spec- 
tacle of  the  Nativity,  an  exquisite  piece 


of  picture  music.    It  has  been  well 
likened  to  one  of  those  altar-pieces  by 
the  old  painters  on  the  same  subject, 
exceedingly  simple  in  its  means,  yet 
beautiful  and  full  of  feeling:.     First   is 
the  "Pastoral  Symphony,'" a  Siciliano 
movement,  soft  and  flowing,  confined 
to  a  very  few  of  the  simplest  chords, 
the  melody  flowing  in  iMrds  (that  first 
harmony    which     naiural,    untaught 
singers  discover  for  themselves),  and 
all  by  the  few  unaided  stringed  instru- 
ments, which  form  the    heart   of  the 
orchestra.     To  these  Mozart  has  added 
flutes,  and  tardy,  mellow  horns,  and 
reedy  bassoons;  and  the  efiect  is  an 
all-pervading  streaming  up  of  sweetest 
sounds,  as   if    they  exhaled  from  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  from  all  the  pores  of 
the  earth.  The  air  teems  with  melody, 
"smoothing  the  raven  down  of  dark- 
ness till  it  smiles."    As  Zelier  says, 
"you/<?e/  the  starlight."    This  forms 
the  overture.     Then  comes  the  recita- 
tive,    "  There  were  Shepherds  abiding 
in  the  fields,''  &c.     Then  there  is  a 
waving  of  wings  in  the^air,  nearer  and 
nearer,  as  the  approach  of  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  is  recited ;  and  then  a  clear, 
crystal,    bell-toned    voice,    calm    and 
without  passion,  announces  the  binh  of 
the  Saviour  to  the  shepherds ;  and  the 
violins  fill  the  air  full  of  wings  at  the 
words:  "Suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host," 
In   the  song  of  the  angels,  which  is 
composed  of  high  and  silvery  chords, 
there  is  exqiiisiter music,  such  as  only 
floats  down  in  our  thoughts  on  a  clear 
night  in  the  skies,  when  the  boundless 
firmament  above  mirrors  the  spiritual 
firmament  within,  and  nature  and  we 
are    one    thought.      At    the    words, 
**  Peace  on  earth  /"  proclaimed  in  long 
full  tones,  there  is  a  pause  while  the 
echo  rolls  awav  amid  short,  full,  mea- 
sured pulses  of  the  instruments,  which 
seem  like  the  throbbing  of  all  nature's 
sympathetic  joy.     And  playfully  are 
the  words  passed    about  among  the 
multitudinous  voices    in    the    air,  in 
broken  fugue;    **Good  will    towards 
man." 

This  scenic  interlude,  or  play  within 
play,  over,  the  grand  business  of  the 
Oratorio  proceeds:  namely,  contempla- 
tion and  celebration  of  the  great  event 
with  all  its  consequences.  A  Soprano 
voice  soars  up  like  a  lark  into  the  blue 
of  heaven,  and  pours  down  floods  of 
rapturous   Ao  w«y,^  eti«6§?t:  ^   «^« 
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Bang :  "  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter 
of  ZionP^ — Joy  uncontainable — that 
cannot  fly  high  enough,  in  the  very 
excess  of  its  joy  fulness,  feeling  more 
than  ever  the  chains  of  earth,  so  that 
in  despair  of  utterance  it  yields  at  last 
to  a  sweet  melancholy,  and  sinks  so 
full  of  feeling  in  the  solemn,  almost 
condoling  passage :"  Heu  the  righteous 
Saviour/'  Then  follows:  *' The  eyes 
of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,^'  &c.,  and 
that  most  heavenly  air  (again  in  the  pas- 
toral Siciliano  rhythm)  "He  shall  feed 
Ms  fiocks,^''  &c.,  so  full  of  consolation, 
inspiring  one  with  that  holy  sweet 
content,  which  sermons  only  make  us 
feel  the  want  of.  Some  one  said  of  it, 
"  God  grant  that  this  song  may  float 
before  my  mind,  when  I  rest  upon  my 
death-bed.  Gladlv  must  the  eyes  close 
upcm  all  that  is  left  behind  and  that 
was  dear  to  the  heart,  in  the  fulness  of 
hope."  Then  comes  !he  chorus :  "His 
yoke  is  easy^^  &r. 

This  closes  the  first  part.  It  is  re- 
freshing and  elevating  to  stand  right 
within  the  roar  and  spray  of  Niagara, 
if  one  can  tarry  long,  and  dwell  at 
leisure  on  its  various  views  and  fea- 
tures. But  to  hurry  rapidly  by,  with 
the  hope  of  seeing  and  doing  justice  to 
it  all  in  a  given  time,  only  irritates  and 
dissipates  the  mind.  There  is  a  bend 
in  the  river,  three  miles  below,  where 
one  sees  the  whole  in  the  distance,  and 
comprehends  it  easiljr,  in  all  its  beauty, 
if  not  in  its  sublimity.  In  this  way 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  treat  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Niagara  of  oratorios, — 
to  stand  further  ofi",  and  give  but  a  gen- 
eral, bird's-eye  view  of  the  other  parts. 

The  second  portion,  consisting  of 
some  dozen  choruses  and  airs,  describes 
the  Passion,  and  constitutes,  as  we 
have  said,  the  body  of  the  piece.  For 
it  is  "  the  divine  depths  of  sorrow,"  out 
of  which  the  whole  mysterious  work 
of  redemption  is  perfected.  The  music 
grows  very  deep  here.  You  are 
reminded  oFthe  earnest  business  of  life, 
of  the  serious  price,  the  toil  and  study 
and  long  sufifering,  by  which  all  good 
must  be  earned.  You  no  longer  de- 
light in  the  gay  flowers  and  gems  of 
countless  forms  of  beauty  which  strew 
life's  surface,  gleaming  in  the  sim; 
you  are  led  down  into  the  dark  labora- 
tory where,  amid  pain,  privation  and 
patience,  these  beauteous  results  are 
prepared.  Most  perfect  type  of  this 
muTeraal  fact  in  human  life  was  the 
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suffering  of  Jesus.  The  first  chorus : 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Gody''  with  ita 
dark  minor  chords,  brings  threatening 
clouds  over  us,  which  hang  so  low,  as 
almost  to  suffocate ;  we  are  weighed 
down  with  intensity  of  gloom.  Its 
rhythm,  too,  is  that  of  the  great  rest- 
less, heaving  ocean,  each  swell  thun- 
dering on  the  shore  with  a  more  omin- 
ous sound.  This  chorus  is  not  so  much 
the  voice  of  the  multitude ;  it  is  not  as 
if  you  heard  persons  singing;  but  ra- 
ther as  if  you  saw  them  looking  each 
other  in  the  face  in  the  stony  silence 
of  stifled  woe.  It  is  rather  a  descripr 
tive  symphony,  performed  by  a  great 
choir  of  voices,  instead  of  instruments, 
for  the  sake  of  the  greater  mass  of 
sound ;  a  sort  of  vocal  overture.  And 
now  comes  the  sweet  relief  of  tears; 
now  grief  finds  a  voice  in  that  most 
pathetic  song  ever  written :  "He  was 
despised  and  rejected^  It  is  said  that 
a  friend,  calling  upon  Handel  while  in 
the  act  of  setiioff  these  pathetic  words, 
found  him  actually  sobbing.  We  must 
pass  over  the  choruses  and  songs, 
which  describe  his  persecution  and  the 
taunts  of  the  multitude,  only  casting 
behind  one  lingering  look  of  awe  and 
admiration  upon  the  sainted  form  who 
rises  before  us,  mild,  majestic,  eloquent- 
ly silent,  as  we  hear  the  recitative* 
"  Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart  :'^ 
and  "  Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any 
sorrow  like  unto  his  sorrow^  It  is  the 
apotheosis  of  grief.  The  whole  part 
Zelter  characterizes  thus;  "Suffer- 
ings and  death :  brief,  but  not  crowded ; 
great,  still,  affecting ;  no  torments,  no 
crucifyinff,  and  that  son  of  thing ;  the 
sorrow  of  the  just  over  the  degradation 
of  the  good  and  beautiful." 

I  cannot  leave  this  part,  however, 
without  remarking  upon  the  singular 
chorus :  '*  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray  ;"  whose  wild,  mirthful,  almost 
comic  style,  breaking  in  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  sadness,  has  puzzled  many 
critics.  The  most  of  an  apology 
which  Rochlitz  has  been  able  to  make 
for  it,  is  to  suppose  it  necessary  for 
variety.  But  genius  never  stoops  to  so 
low  a  reason.  The  smallest  part  of  its 
work  stands  by  the  like  inward  neces- 
sity with  the  greatest,  with  the  whole. 
To  me  this  chorus  does  not  seem  to 
break  the  moral  and  poetic  unity  of 
the  work,  but  rather  to  strengthen  and 
complete  it.  The  tramping,  truant, 
reckless  motic^t^ii  which  it  sets  out, 
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the  voices  luoDiDg  away  in  all  direc- 
tions, each  with  a  phrase ;  "  we  have 
turned  J  ^  and  *'  every  one  to  his  own 
way,*^ — this  is  but  sin  glorying  in  its 
shame,  and  making  the  most  of  its 
hard  case  by  getting  up  a  little  alco- 
holic exhilaration  for  the  time.  Bui 
the  weight  of  the  chorus  lies  not  here. 
This  is  but  the  introduction  and  prepa- 
ration by  contrast  for  the  main  theme 
which  follows.  With  what  unerring 
fatality  all  this  drunken  furor  subsides 
iixto  reflection  on  the  dread,  retributive 
other  side  of  the  matter,  in  the  pro- 
foundly solemn  adagio  at  the  close: 
*^  And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all" 

We  must  not  stop  to  notice  the 
many  admirable  things  in  the  third 
part,  which,  beginning  with  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  and  the  great  chorus, 
"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates" 
(forming  a  nnale  to  all  this  last),  goes 
on  to  celebrate  the  fruits  of  his  death, 
and  describe  the  sending  forth  of 
preachers,  and  the  triumphant  conflict 
of  the  Word  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. This  part,  too,  has  its  £^rand 
finale.  Enthusiasm  has  reached  the 
acme,  and  breaks  forth  in  the  cele- 
brated "  Hallelujah  Chorus."  Handel 
confessed,  in  his  later  years,  that  when 
he  composed  this  chorus  "he  knew 
not  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  out 
of  the  body."  The  simplicity  and 
grandeur  of  its  massive  structure,  and 
the  universality  of  its  sentiment,  make 
it  one  of  those  works  which  never  can 
be  represented  on  too  vast  a  scale. 
No  multitude  of  voices  can  overdo  it. 
There  is  no  bloating  or  exaggerating, 
by  any  representation,  these  great 
granite  ranges  in  the  world  of  musical 
art.  In  England,  their  traditional  asso- 
ciations with  the  **  Hallelujah  Chorus,** 
as  performed  at  the  great  commemo- 
ration of  Handel  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  form  a  part  of  the  national 
treasure.  Dr.  Burney  closes  his  ac- 
count of  it  thus: 


"  Dante,  in  his  *  Paradise,'  imagines 
nine  circles,  or  choirs  of  cherubs,  seraphs, 
patriarchs,  prophets,  martyrs,  saints, 
angels,  and  archangels,  who,  with  hand 
and  voice,  are  eternally  praising  and  glo- 
rifying the  Supreme  Being,'  whom  he 
places  in  the  centre ;  taking  the  idea  from 
the  *  Te  Deum  laud-amus.'  Now,  as  the 
orchestra  in  Westminster  Abbey  seemed 
10  iftteend  into  the  clouds,  and  unite  with 


the  saints  and  martyrs  represented  on  the 
painted  glass  in  the  west  window,  which 
had  all  the  appearance  of  a  continuation 
of  the  orchestra,  I  could  hardly  refrain, 
during  the  performance  of  the  *  Allelujah,' 
to  imagine  that  this  orchestra,  so  admira- 
bly constructed,  filled  and  employed,  was 
a  point  or  segment  of  one  of  those  celes- 
tial circles.  And  perhaps  no  band  of 
mortal  musicians  ever  exhibited  a  mare 
respectable  appearance  to  the  eye,  or 
afibrded  a  more  extatic  and  afiecting  sound 
to  the  ear  than  this. 

"  *  So  sang  they,  and  the  emp}Tean  rang 
With  allelujahs.' " 

The  last  part  celebrates  the  great 
doctrine  of  immortality,  opening  with 
the  song,  "  /  know  that  my  Redeemer 
livethf"  which  it  is  well  that  we  must 
hurry  over,  for  no  words  are  worthy  of 
it.  Who  is  not  a  believer  while  he 
gives  himself  up  to  that  song  ?  And 
who  soon  forgets  it?  In  the  doubts 
and  fears  of  weaker  moments,  that 
will  come  to  all  of  us,  recall  its  hea- 
venly sound,  and  wait  in  peace  till 
thou  shalt  be  thyself  again ! 

One  thing  here  we  would  remark. 
What  a  mystery  is  this  matter  of  the 
keys  in  music  !  Each  seems  a  separate 
sphere  or  element.  Here  we  are  a|;am 
in  the  clear,  blue,  sunny,  upper  air  of 
E  major,  the  heaven  of  prophecy, 
where  those  first  tones  of  hope  came 
upon  us  in  "  Comfort  ye,  my  people." 
Then  it  was  sweet  dependence  on  a 
heavenly  promise ;  now  it  is  the  very 
sense  and  inward  realization  of  Im- 
mortality ;  "  for  now  is  Christ  risen" 
It  is  too  much  to  feel ;  too  much  for  a 
poor  child  of  circumstances ;  the  mira- 
cle and  g\ory  of  it  must  be  celebrated 
in  the  thrilling  trumpet-song,  "  Behold 
I  tell  you  a  mystery .'" 

And  what  can  we  say  of  the  triple 
accumulation  of  choruses  at  the  end? 
First,  "Worthy  the  Lamb;"  then, 
"  Blessing  and  honor  be  unto  him ;" 
which,  if  not  more  sublime,  are  at  least 
more  elaborate  than  the  "  Hallelujah ;" 
and  then,  when  the  hearer  thinks  there 
can  be  no  more,  the  vocal  torrent  bursts 
the  shackles  of  words,  and  on  the  two 
syllables  of  "  Amen,"  revels  with  all 
the  freedom  of  an  orchestra  in  the 
most  magnificent  of  Fugues. 

Having  thus  refreshed  our  memorv 
of  this  great  work,  let  us  try  to  weign 
it  in  the  scales  of  an  appreciating  criti- 
cism, as  a  work  of  Art.and^of.oc)ul. 
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I.  The  last  impression  which  it 
leaves  upon  the  mind,  and  the  first  to 
be  recalled,  is  sublimity.  It  rolls 
away  in  the  memory  like  distant  thun- 
der. Those  choruses  echo  through 
one's  life.  They  are  the  grand  feature. 
They,  more  than  any  part,  stamp  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  upon  us.  If  it 
were  merely  a  physical  sublimity,  con- 
sisting in  the  grandeur  of  the  masses, 
in  overpowerinof,  deafening  effect,  or  in 
ihe  rastness  of  the  images  suggested, 
this  would  not  be  the  highest  praise. 
Bat  the  sublimity  is  in  the  thought. 
£ach  chorus  is  the  development  of  a 
sentiment  so  deep  and  universal,  as  to 
be  capable  of  indefinite  expansion. 
That  which  unites  all  minds  finds 
utterance  in  them. 

We  perceive  a  uniform  progress  in 
these  choruses.  From  first  to  last, 
each  leaves  the  mind  in  a  state  of  ex- 
pectation which  is  more  than  fulfilled 
m  the  next  that  comes,  and  so  they 
gnrow  greater  and  greater  to  the  last 
Amen.  We  seldom  hear  a  succession 
of  choruses,  in  which  one  does  not  in 
a  measure  neutralize  the  other,  and 
send  you  away  more  confused  than 
edified.  This  we  felt  in  the  "Mount 
Sinai"  'of  Neukoram ;  and  even  in  the 
"  Creation"  of  Haydn,  where,  however 
noble  each  chorus  may  be  in  itself, 
they  do  not  follow  each  other  up  with 
that  ever-gathering  force,  which  lends 
one  onward  sure  momentum  to  the 
oratorio,  and  floats  the  whole  mass 
majestically  on.  Full  of  separate  beau- 
ties, you  feel  its  want  of  unity.  But 
in  the  "  Messiah"  each  great  chorus 
seems  to  gather  up  the  last  one  with  it 
in  its  onsweep,  as  each  wave  only  falls 
back  into  the  arms  of  a  succeeding 
ffreater  wave,  and  both  with  accumu- 
lated force  roll  farther  in,  and  make  a 
higher  mark  upon  the  beach.  Such  is 
the  way  with  Handel.  He  never  spends 
his  strength  too  early.  He  never  fails 
to  answer  expectation,  let  him  begin 
on  never  so  grand  a  scale ;  and  he  does 
not  have  to  contract  his  forces  with 
any  niggardly  economy,  in  order  to 
come  out  at  the  great  end  of  the 
horn. 

Simplicity  and  profound  treatment 
equally  belong  to  these  choruses ;  natu- 
ral melody  and  all  the  resources  of 
harmony.  They  are  all  elaborate 
Fugues ;  but  the  subjects  of  the  Fugues 
are  so  simple,  so  expressive  and  cha- 
racteristic, that  every  hearer  recognizes 


them  under  every  modification  under 
which  they  re-appear  continually  in  the 
gathering,  self-uplifting  whirl  of  har- 
mony. They  are  profound,  yet  easily 
understood.  The  theme  is  simple,  the 
effect  as  a  whole  is  simple,  though 
swift  and  complicated  the  machinery 
by  which  it  is  wrought  out.  Recall 
here  what  was  said  of  the  essentially 
popular  character  of  Handel's  genius. 
He  stood  on  the  middle  ground,  be- 
tween the  scientific,  mystic  old  church 
style,  the  Gothic  fugue,  and  the  light 
Italian  melody;  viz.,  on  the  Protestant 
choral.  On  that  he  built  his  art. 
Filled  with  the  sentiment  of  that,  he 
did  not  let  its  bald  and  naked  form 
confine  him ;  he  developed  it  with  all 
the  skill  of  science;  and  the  choral, 
the  plain  psalm  of  the  congregation, 
became  a  Fugue,  There  is  this  pecu- 
liar in  his  Fugues ;  that  they  all  point 
to  the  origin  in  nature  of  that  form. 
When  you  hear  the  "  Wonderful"  or 
the  "Amen"  chorus,  it  is  as  if  you 
heard  a  plain  choral,  only  carried  out 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  idea,  that  is  to 
say,  sung  in  the  open  air  by  a  countless 
multitude.  First  you  catch  the  melody 
of  the  nearest  voices, — a  simple  tune 
which  any  child  might  sing.  As  it 
goes  on,  other  and  more  distant  voices 
reach  you ;  you  catch  their  first  notes 
while  the  others  are  already  in  the 
middle  of  the  melody;  and  both  keep 
on  while  another  and  another  wave 
rolls  in ;  and  finally  all  are  mingled  in 
a  confused  yet  most  harmonious  chase ; 
now  one  part,  now  another  of  the  air 
is  prominent,  but  not  longer  than  the 
crest  of  one  wave  is  uppermost  on  the 
great  boiling  ocean  ;  and  finally,  when 
the  flood  is  at  the  full,  there  is  a  sud- 
den pause — the  silence  which  is  louder 
than  sound — the  moment's  suspense, 
when  the  great  ocean-swell  has 
reached  its  height, — and  slowly  with 
ever-mingling,  widening  harmonies  it 
settles  back.  Thus  Handel's  Fugue  is 
but  the  choral  or  psalm-tune,  clad  in 
its  own  sublime  effects.  It  is  the  choral 
as  handled  by  Nature,  the  choral  as  tee 
hear  it.  And  thus  in  him  Nature  and 
Art  are  one;  and  the  greater  he  is,  the 
more  we  feel  at  home  with  him. 

2.  This  would  seem  enough  for  one 
man.  But  from  this  sublimity,  this 
mountain  elevation,  where  we  have 
ocean  and  land  at  our  feet,  sending  up 
the  sound  of  many  waters,  mingled 
with  the  reverberating  Fugue  of  molti* 
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tudinous  voices,  we  go  down  with  him 
into  the  siill  valley,  and  follow  the 
musical  murmur  of  the  brook ;— from 
the  chorus  to  the  song,  from  harmony 
to  melody,  from  the  sublime  to  the 
paiheiic.  Simple  and  earnest  as 
Luther,  deep  and  intricate,  striving 
upward  in  ever-shifting,  flame-like 
Fugue,  like  Gothic  architecture,  his 
choruses  are  thoroughly  German.  In 
his  songs  we  live  on  the  sunny  south 
side  of  the  Alps.  Here  his  Italian  cul- 
ture shows  itself;  the  melodious  forms 
of  the  Italian  opera,  and  the  deep 
sensibility  of  his  own  heart.  In  melody 
he  surpassed  all  of  his  time.  And 
there  are  no  songs  now  which  so  haunt 
the  mind,  and  express  so  much  to  us, 
as  some  of  those  we  have  mentioned  in 
the  "  Messiah."  True,  there  is  some- 
thing antique  and  formal  about  them. 
At  first  we  are  ofiended  by  those  long 
figures  with  which  a  single  syllable  is 
prolonged  and  played  upon:  for  in- 
stance, the  second  syllable  of  the  word 
"  exalted"  in  the  song,  "  Every  valley^ 
But  soon  one  learns  to  love  even  this, 
and  to  feel  that  Nature  is  not  smo- 
thered by  it,  any  more  than  she  is  by 
Shakspeare's  rounded  periods.  And 
how  often  be  forgets  all  conventional 
forms,  and  is  purely  original,  pouring 
forth  a  strain,  all  of  the  heart,  with 
pothing  of  the  school ! 

Still  more  of  this  natural  eloquence 
is  in  the  recitative  passages.  When 
we  have  heard  Braham  sine:,  "  Thy 
rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart,'*'*  or  that 
famous  piece  from  '^Jephtha,"  we  are 
no  longer  surprised  to  hear  it  said  that 
Recitative  is  only  a  little  more  than 
the  common  speech  of  the  warm 
South,  What  is  it  but  a  more  unre- 
served and  child-like  speech,  such  as 
would  be  natural  to  us  all,  if  cold 
weather  and  caution,  winter  without 
and  within,  did  not  check  expression  ? 
So  it  is  said,  the  dog  naturally  howls 
or  sings;  it  was  intercourse  with  arti- 
ficial man  which  first  taught  him  to 
bark. 

3.  Picturesque  effect  is  another 
memorable  charm  of  the  "Messiah." 
This,  of  course,  is  in  the  instrumental 
accompanimenis.  These  are  often 
highly  descriptive,  and  surround  the 
subject  with  a  warm,  rich  scenery.  If 
they  often  present  images  and  special 
Bounds  or  sights  in  nature,  yet  it  is 
more  in  the  way  of  suggestion  than  of 
imitation,  and  therefore  fairly  within 


the  province  of  the  Art.  The  accom- 
paniment but  does  the  work  of  associa- 
tion, telling  what  is  present  to  our 
imagination,  while  we  feel  with  the 
song.  It  is  wonderful  how  character- 
istic and  how  indispensable  Handel 
has  made  every  little  mor9eau  of  ac- 
companiment and  symphony;  and  yet 
they  are  the  merest  outlines.  Instru- 
mental music  was  a  slight  and  meagre 
thing  in  his  time.  He  only  composed 
for  the  quartette  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, with  the  oboe  and  trumpet. 
Mozart  filled  it  out  with  the  rich  color- 
ing of  the  modern  instrumentatic», 
with  flutes  and  horns  and  bassoons,  &c. 
A  bold  experiment,  one  would  think  1 
But  so  boldly  and  decidedly  had  Han- 
del sketched,  that  the  appreciating 
younger  brother  could  not  alter  or  per- 
vert his  thought;  he  only  set  it  m  a 
stronger  li^ht. 

4.  But  It  is  as  a  whole  that  this 
work  is  most  remarkable ; — how  it  is 
all  evolved  out  of  one  central  inex- 
haustible thought,  of  which  each  part 
is  only  one  of^  the  numberless  mani- 
festations, just  as  the  flowers  and  crys- 
tals and  living  forms  of  the  earth  all 
tell  of  one  inward  principle  of  life. 
The  whole  work  is  one  organic  life. 
This  it  is  that  saves  it  from  tedious- 
ness.  We  feel  interested  to  complete 
it,  as  we  do  to  complete  our  own  life. 
For  it  is  the  echo  of  our  life;  the 
whole  story  of  human  life  working 
itself  out  in  harmonies.  Its  theme  is 
universal ;  alike  the  concern  of  every 
individual.  It  is  not  a  personal  story, 
but  the  story  of  humanity.  It  is 
founded  on  a  historical  book,  it  is  true, 
and  celebrates  a  historical  person ;  but 
the  Bible  history  and  the  life  of  Jesus 
are  typical  of  the  inw^ard  history  of 
every  human  soul.  Hence  the  **  Mes- 
siah" is  not  dramatic ;  it  is  epic ;  and 
it  is  lyric  too.  And  so,  if  we  take  the 
"  Messiah"  for  a  standard,  we  are 
tempted  to  call  it  the  ordy  oratorio. 
The  difference  between  it  and  all 
other  oratorios  (so  called)  is  greater 
than  the  difference  between  them  and 
other  forms  of  Art, 

The  oratorio  was  originally  a  sacred 
musical  drama,  bearing  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  first  operas,  that  the 
old  "  Mysteries"  bore  to  the  first  plays. 
But  these  were  not  entirely  sung.  &n 
Filippo  Neri  founded  the  order  of 
"  Priests  of  the  Oratory"  in  Rome,  in 
1540.    He  introduced  spiritual  songs 
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ajid  anthems  to  entice  the  youth  to 
ohurch,  and  caused  stories  from  the 
Cible,  like  the  Prodigal  Son,  to  be  set 
to  music  and  sung, — one  half  before  the 
sermon,  the  other  after,  that  the  ex- 
pectation awakened  by  the  first  half 
might  induce  roving  spirits    to  wait 
through  the  graver  services  and  hear 
the  story  out.    From  these  small  be- 
pinnings  the  growth  of  the  oratorios 
loto  the  highest  form  of  sacred  drama- 
tic music  is  easily  understood.     Orato- 
rios on  the  continent  of  Europe  were, 
until  very  lately,  performed  as  operas 
on  the  sta^e.    The  "  Moses  in  Egypt" 
of  Rossini  is  still  an  instance.    The 
"Messiah"  presented  a  new  and  nobler 
model.    It  IS  no  more  dramatic  than 
the  Bible  itself.    And  since  its  appear- 
ance oratorios  (so  called)  have  hovered 
doubtfully  between  the  dramatic  and 
the  epic.    Thus,    of  the  oratorio  of 
"  David"  one  is  tempted  to  say,  "  Why 
not  dress  out  the  characters  and  make 
a  play  of  it  at  once  ?" — its  genius  is  so 
dramatic,  while  for  form's  sake  it  has 
those  heavy  choruses,  which  clog  the 
action,  and  seem  introduced  because, 
after    Handel,     everything   short    of 
grand  choruses  seems  trifling.    Even 
Beethoven,  who  had  a  genius  for  the 
highest,  repented  of  the  too  dramatic 
style   and  subject  of  his  "Mount  of 
Olives."    Haydn  wrought  in  wholly 
another  genius,  that  of  instrumental 
music;   and  his  "Creation"  may  be 
called  a  great  descriptive  instrumental 
Symphony,    with    vocal    accompani- 
ments by  way  of  interpretation,  inter- 
spersed with  hymns.     It  is  of  little 
consequen9e  about   a  name,  but    the 
•*  Messiah"  has  so  familiarized  us  with 
an    august    form  of    art,   that  other 
works,  called  oratorios,  look  ephemeral 
and  slight. 

Such  are  the  artistic  qualities  of  this 
great  work.  But  what  is  it  which,  in- 
dependently of  any  form  of  art,  per- 
vades and  characterizes  the  whole? 
Handel  himself.  Do  we  not  recognize 
in  all  this  music  the  man  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  ?  It  is  enough  to  mention 
one  or  two  traits,  which  suggest  the 
whole  of  his  genius. 

In  the  first  place,  calm,  self-relying 
strength,  A  superficial  measurement 
of  this  will  not  be  idle.  See  it  dis- 
played in  the  magnitude  and  quantity 
of  his  labors ;  the  thirty  oratorios,  the 
fifty  operas,  the  coimtless  anthems  and 
ccocertos  for  the  organ,  and  pieces  of 


every  form  for  instruments;  and  the 
greatest  of  all,  the  "  Messiah,"  com- 
posed in  twenty-one  days !  See  it  in 
his  influence  on  public  taste,  especially 
in  England,  where  it  acts  perhaps  with 
a  too  great  and  paralyzing  spell  upon 
the  national  eenius,  just  as  too  much 
reading  of  Shakspeare  is  fatal  for  the 
time  to  original  production  in  young 
minds.  If  so,  however,  the  awaken- 
ine  will  be  with  glory  and  with  power 
when  it  comes.  The  genius  of  Handel 
is  impressed  on  all  English  music.  He 
is  the  school,  and  he  is  the  world  of  art 
with  them.  There  are  curious  anec- 
dotes to  illustrate  this.  One  of  the 
conductors  and  organists  of  the  "  An- 
cient Concerts,"  a  musical  oracle  of  the 
last  generation,  is  said  to  have  played 
from  memory,  at  one  sitting,  the  whole 
of  the  "Messiah,"  the  "Israel  in 
Egypt,"  and  one  other  oratorio  of  Han- 
del. Curious  zeal,  too,  is  shown  at  the 
time  of  the  j^reat  musical  festivals. 
We  are  told  of  a  certain  eccentric  rec- 
tor, who  never  omitted  this  pilgrimage, 
and  who  often  performed  tne  journey 
on  foot,  singing  over  the  whole  "Mes- 
siah "  to  himself  by  the  way,  which 
just  occupied  the  time  of  the  journey, 
so  that  such  a  chorus  or  song  always 
found  him  at  such  a  place. 

But  this  quantity  was  of  an  adaman- 
tine quality ;  and  its  influence  was  not 
a  fashion,  but  is,  as  it  were,  elemental 
and  for  ever. 

And  now,  to  come  nearer  to  the 
characteristic  in  it,  what  strength  in 
the  least  as  in  the  greatest  parts  of  the 
work !  With  what  an  absolute  grasp 
he  handles  everything,  and  does  not  so 
much  invent  and  set  a  passage,  as  he 
establishes  it.  I  would  speak  of  him, 
as  the  Founder  of  the  Hallelujah 
chorus.  Each  part,  each  note  seems 
held  in  its  place  by  all  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  it  does  not  cry  out  and  justify  its 
position,  any  more  than  the  tree  in  the 
landscape,  or  the  bend  of  the  arch  of 
the  sky.  We  cannot  well  conceive  of 
its  being  set  otherwise.  Through  such 
works  only,  do  we  discover  the  laws  by 
which  to  judge  all  works. 

This  strength  appears  also  in  variety. 
It  is  not  hazarding  much  to  say,  that 
no  composer  is  so  free  from  manner- 
ism as  Handel.  Count  over  the  songs 
in  the  "  Messiah,"  and  what  two  are 
at  all  alike,  except  in  beiner  Handel's  ? 
Which  would  you  be  willing  to  leavo 
behind,  taking  only  the  others  for  your 
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specimens?  No  two  of  them  are 
flowers,  which  caa  go  by  the  same 
name ;  in  each,  you  carry  home  a  new 
variety.  It  is  just  so  in  the  choruses, 
and  eiipecially  in  those  which  we  have 
dwelt  least  upon,  those  which  are  not 
so  much  outbursts  of  praise,  as  part 
of  the  action,  and  descnpiive.  Here  he 
indulges  himself  in  following  out  the 
individuality  of  each  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. The  scoffing  crowd  in  ihe  cho- 
rus, "  He  trusted  in  God  that  he  would 
deliver  him  ;  "  the^  pastoral  scene ;  the 
song  of  joy;  each  little  episode — he 
puts  his  whole  soul  into  it,  as  if  it 
stood  for  itself,  and  there  were  nothing 
else  to  be  thought  of.  He  is  as  objec- 
tive as  nature  in  this  respect,  giving 
each  figure  a  life  of  its  own,  and  an  ab- 
solute worth  to  each  detail.  And  yet, 
freely  as  he  goes  out  into  this  variety, 
he  never  violates  the  unity  of  the 
whole;  all  gravitates  to  one  centre; 
each  separate  conceit,  (if  you  choose 
to  call  it,  each  pet),  harmonizes  wiih 
the  whole,  and  can  no  more  be  de- 
tached, than  a  rock  or  a  house  can  fall 
off  the  earth. 

Strength,  which  can  disport  itself  in 
this  free  way  without  losing  its  balance, 
can  aiford  to  smile  in  the  midst  of  its 
most  earnest  work.  Humor  is  not  far 
off,  where  we  see  such  breadth  and 
energy  of  style.  Humor  accompanies 
all  healthy  greatness,  both  of  mind  and 
character.  Intense  activity  of  every 
kind,  even  intense  woe,  smiles  at  itself^ 
He,  who  does  not  expend  his  strength, 
beyond  all  power  of  self-recovery,  in  a 
great  effort,  can  even  amuse  himself 
with  his  work.  So  it  is  with  some  of 
these  choruses.  How  he  enters  into 
the  humor  of  the  thing  in  the  chorus, 
"  All  we  like  sheep  /"  And  in  the  cho- 
rus, "  The  Lord  gave  the  word :  great 
was  the  company  of  ihe  preachers,^^ 
we  almost  laugh  at  the  fineness  of  the 
thought ;  before  the  blast  of  the  word, 
we  seem  to  see  them  scattering  like 
merry  prattling  leaves  in  autumn;  like 
troops  of  locusts  and  little  ants,  they 
overrun  the  earth.  It  has  sometimes 
been  objected  to  the  historian  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that,  with  all  his 
sublimit^r  and  pathos,  he  seems  not 
quite  serious,  but  amuses  himself  with 
his  heroes,  and  as  he  looks  down  cu- 
riously upon  the  earnest  doings  of  his 
fellow-men,  seems  to  "  talk  baby  "  to 
them,  and  smile  at  the  important  little 
mamiikins.    But  this  is  love  laughing 
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at  its  own  fondness.  So  does  genius 
sometimes  get  possessed  with  its  own 
idea,  till  it  laughs  out  loud  at  the  ex- 
quisite folly.  Such  humor  is  not 
levity;  but  the  play  of  lightning  aAer 
a  day  of  intense  heat.  And  this  sug- 
gests the  other  pervading  quality  of  aill 
his  works. 

Depth,  From  the  depths  of  sorrow 
and  painful  earnest  experience  rise 
those  mighty  choral  floods  of  triumph. 
This  sunny,  strong,  rejoicing,  self>po8- 
sessed,  unwearied  nature,  must  have 
known,  and  toiled,  and  waited  in  those 
depths.  For  what  knowledge  of  the 
heart,  what  sympathy  with  that  heart's 
unspeakable  woes,  his  fueling  notes  be- 
tray !  "  De  profundis  clamavi,^^  should 
be  the  title  of  every  chorus. 

These  are  the  major  and  minor 
moods  of  the  man.  Strength  and 
Depth.  What  is  most  characteristic  in 
him,  is  the  most  impersonal.  Pecu- 
liarities he  has  none,  any  more  than 
the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  old  Bible 
narratives.  He  struck  the  key-note  to 
universal  experience,  and  sang  to  the 
hearts  of  all. 

This,  therefore,  seems  the  one  thing 
to  be  said  of  Handel  and  his  **  Mes- 
siah ; "  that  it  is  not  so  much  some 
kind  of  Music,  as  it  is  the  soul  of  music 
itself.  Music  in  its  highest  office,  as 
the  expression  of  the  universal  religious 
sentiment.  An  atmosphere  of  recon- 
ciliation between  all  minds,  or  rather, 
a  medium  between  our  mind  and  the 
universal ;  an  outlet  of  escape  from 
this  whole  element  of  opinions,  differ- 
ences, and  contradictory  views  and  in- 
terests ;  a  promise,  a  foretaste  of  a  better 
world ;  a  language  of  a  deeper  con- 
sciousness and  of  emotions,  which  seek 
an  answer  and  a  home  beyond  this 
life — is  Music.  And  when  we  call  it 
the  natural  language  of  religion,  we 
must  understand  a  very  Catholic  reli- 
gion ;  one  which  lies  broad  and  deep 
under  every  heart,  and  in  whose  depths 
the  superficial  boundaries  of  creeds  and 
sects  cast  not  even  a  shadow.  There 
is  a  Faith  which  is  "  the  evidence  of 
things  unseen,"  or,  of  its  own  fulfil- 
ment ;  a  consciousness  of  something 
more  than  we  see;  a  love  of  something 
that  exceeds  our  thought,  yearning  to 
be  united  with  it ;  a  trust  in  an  Al- 
mighty. Goodness,  which  we  cannot 
comprehend,  which  daily  care,  and  mis- 
ery, and  deceit,  deny  and  contradict, 
and  would  fainj^^mpUtiCfc^Hiainds ; 
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a.  Lope  that  sticks  by  us  to  the  last,  and 

cissures  us  that  love  and  truth,  and  all 

ideal  thoughts  are  real,  and  that  death, 

and  siu,  and  sorrow,  shall  turn  out  to 

l>e  the  shadows;  there  is  such  a  feel- 

ixig,  more  or  less  clearly  recognized, 

pervading  all  our  life.    No  words  can 

litter  it.  But  in  the  unconscious  tones  of 

another,  without  words,  we  feel  whether 

lie  too  feels  it.      This   was  the  be- 

^nning  of  music.   And  music  has  gone 

on,    testifying  of  that  unseen  world 

within,  till  by  the  hands  of  her  sublime 

succession  of  priests,  her  Handels,  Mo- 

zarts,  Bachs,  Beethovens,  she  has  filled 

the  world  with  wondrous  works  of  art, 

with   mystic    lore,    which    benighted 

minds  can  poorly  understand,  but  which 


will  never  fail  to  quicken  in  after  gen- 
erations, in  spite  of  business  and  fri- 
volity, the  higher  life  which  first  gave 
them  being.  To  this  part  of  us,  speaks 
the  hio;h  voice  of  prophecy  and  of  the 
Gospel.  This  gave  force  to  Handel's 
music.  Humanity's  looking  for  and 
welcome  of  a  Messiah — this  properly 
is  the  burthen  of  all  music.  In  music, 
as  in  sweet  sleep,  (which  is  a  sort  of 
prayer),  we  retire  from  the  distracting 
world,  forgetting  our  cares,  letting  our 
desires  die  out,  and  our  poor  will  with 
them,  and  lay  our  heads  in  childlike 
trust  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ffreat, 
safe,  all-sympathizing,  incomprehensi- 
ble protecting  All. 


MEETA;    A  FRAGMENT. 

BY   MRS.  ELLETT. 


•*  Erast  sind  die  RAthsel  des  Lebeos,  dooh  gelingt  «8  uns  manchmal  sle  zu  Idsen.    Wer  aber  Idsct  djo 
RAt))«el  des  Todtenreichs  f " 

"  Deep  are  the  mysteries  of  Life,  yot  is  it  sometimes  given  to  us  to  penetrate  them.   But  who  can  solvie 
the  mystery  of  Death  ?" 


"  AuF  wiederschen !"— The  words  were 
simple,  but  the  low  sweet  German 
voice  that  uttered  the  farewell,  was 
musical  as  that  of  a  bird ;  and  there 
was  a  spell  deeper  than  beauty's  in 
the  dark  eyes  that  looked  calmly,  yet, 
as  I  thought,  regretfully,  upon  us 
through  the  thin  veil  that  covered 
them.  The  young  girl  and  her  compa- 
nion, an  elderly  woman,  and  a  relative, 
had  been  our  fellow  travellers  only  for 
a  stage  or  two,  on  the  road  to  Lucca : 
they  remained  there  some  days,  while 
we  hurried  on  to  Modena.  Once  before 
we  had  casually  met,  at  Bareno,  on 
Lake  Maggiore ;  one  glorious  evening 
in  that  most  "beautiful  of  all  places. 
The  moon  had  arisen  in  the  eastern 
sky  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  Alps; 
the  soft  light  reposed  upon  Sesto,  and 
on  the  tranquil,  blue  waters,  and  tipped 
with  silver  the  orange  and  myrtle 
trees,  ms^ingthe  wilderness  of  flowers 
skirting  the  path  that  overhangs  the 
lake,  more  fragrant  and  lovely.  We 
strolled  along  the  margin  of  the  water 


in  silent  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  and 
passed  a  group  of  three  persons,  appa- 
rently as.  much  enchanted  as  ourselves. 
Two  of  them  were  the  females  I  have 
mentioned ;  the  third  was  a  gentle- 
man who,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  was 
an  acquaintance,  but  did  not  form  one 
of  their  travelling  parly.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  impression  which  the  first 
sight  of  that  pale,  youthful  face, 
lighted  up  with  the  earnestness  of  her 
absorbing  admiration,  produced  upon 
my  mind.  I  was  conscious  of  a  strange 
sensation  of  mingled  pleasure  and  pam. 
The  paleness  of  her  complexion  was 
far  greater  than  could  be  consistent 
with  health ;  and  there  was  a  depres- 
sion of  the  comers  of  the  mouth  that 
indicated  habitual  suffering.  Her  eyes 
were  large,  and  singularly  bright,  and 
it  was  their  expression  that  gave  to  a 
countenance,  not  regularly  handsome,  a 
fascination  that  rivetted  my  interest  at 
once.  I  saw  how  it  was ;  hers  was  an 
instance  too  common  ;  she  was  a 
doomed  victim  ^of^yj^  malady 
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which  has  proved  the  scourge  of  north- 
ern Europe.  She  had  come,  like  many 
others,  to  seek  the  renovation  of  her 
health  under  more  genial  skies ; — per- 
haps to  be  flattered  by  a  temporary 
revival  of  the  energies  of  life,  then  to 
sink  and  die  suddenly,  far  from  home 
and  friends;  or  return  wasted  and 
wretched,  in  time  for  them  to  receive 
her  last  breath.  There  was  no  hope 
for  her — none !  This  conviction  sank 
upon  my  heart  as  I  looked  on  the 
young  stranger.  The  light  breeze 
blew  aside  her  hair»  and  her  shawl 
dropped  from  one  shoulder;  she  ad- 
justed it  immediately,  but  I  had  time 
to  see  that  the  form  it  covered  was 
sadly  attenuated.  At  the  same  time 
her  companion  said  to  her :  "  Meeta, 
this  night  air  is  not  good  for  you." 
They  turned  and  walked  away. 
In  the  brief  conversation  I  had  with 
them  on  the  journey  afterwards,  I 
learned  that  she  was  indeed  travelling 
for  her  health ;  that  the  lady  with  her 
was  an  aunt;  the  means  of  her  father, 
her  only  parent,  being  too  limited  to 
allow  him  to  accompany  them.  He 
belonged  to  a  respectable,  though  not 
aristocratic,  class  m  one  of  the  north- 
em  German  towns.  Meeta  had  been 
in  delicate  health  from  childhood; 
had  been  nervous,  and  subject  to  sleep- 
walking; and  had  latterly  been  at- 
tacked by  paroxysms  that  exhausted 
her  strength,  though  her  physician  did 
not  think  her  in  immediate  danger. 
He  prescribed  a  strict  diet,  and  a  milder 
climate  for  the  winter.  This  had  been 
tried,  for  the  winter  was  now  nearly 
over,  without  benefit  to  her  health,  and 
they  should  return  homeward  as  soon 
as  the  season  was  sufficiently  advanced 
to  allow  her  to  do  so  with  safety. 

We  parted,  as  I  said,  at  Lucca  ;  and, 
interested  as  I  felt  for  the  suffering 
invalid,  I  gave  her  my  best  wishes, 
never  expecting  to  behold  her  again. 
But  there  was  a  cheerful  confidence  in 
her  tone  when  she  uttered  her  "  Auf 
wiederschen !" 

"  And  we  shall  meet  again,  I 
trust !"  said  my  companion. 

I  was  startled,  for  I  had  not  observed 
that  he  had  seemed  interested ;  cer- 
tainly he  had  not  joined  me  in  ques- 
tioning the  dame.  In  reply  to  my 
question  why  he  was  induced  to  think 
so,  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  sighed ;  plainly  mtimating  that  in 
the  place  whither  all  the  living  are 


tending,  the  kingdom  of  death,  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  her. 

"She  will  be  there  before  you  or 
I,"  was  my  half-musing  remark,  to 
which  he  returned  no  answer;  yet  it 
was  evident  our  thoughts  ran  in  the 
same  channel. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  my  compa- 
nion; yet  I  ought  to  say  much  in 
justice  to  what  I  received  and  enjoyed 
in  his  society.  Our  acquaintance  had 
been  formed  but  recently ;  but  in  my 

Fride  of  insight  into  human  character, 
fancied  I  had  read  his  in  its  depths. 
His  was  a  generous  and  kind  nature, 
and  a  mind  of  true  refinement  His 
intellect  was  expansive,  and  at  the 
same  time  pervading.  He  had  his  own 
rational  estimate  for  all  things  and 
subjects  in  the  world,  and  was  in  no 
wise  moved  by  the  judgment  of  others. 
At  first,  this  seemed  to  me  like  obsti- 
nacy or  pride  of  opinion ;  but  I  soon 
saw  it  arose  from  his  ever  calm  seli^ 
possession,  and  his  clearness  of  appre- 
hension, that  perceived  at  a  glance, 
and  thoroughly.  I  always  found  him, 
at  lact,  in  the  right,  and  often  had  oc- 
casion to  rejoice  that  his  purpose  had 
been  so  inflexible,  even  when  I  had 
long  withstood  him.  He  never  exulted 
in  this  superiority  over  me :  indeed,  so 
great  was  the  gentleness  combined 
with  so  powerful  an  order  of  mind,  that 
it  was  a  perpetual  surprise  to  me,  till 
I  reflected  that  serenity  was  the  natu- 
ral result  of  faculties  so  well  balanced, 
and  humility  of  an  intellect  so  grand 
and  penetrating.  I  often  compared 
him  with  the  paintings  of  the  great 
masters  I  had  seen.  He  possessed  the 
strength  of  Michael  Ang:elo  without 
his  sternness ;  the  expression  and  ten- 
derness of  Raphael  without  his  super- 
human grace ;  the  richness  of  Correggio 
without  any  of  his  commonplace ;  3ie 
elevation  of  Guido,  with  yet  little  of 
his  imagination  about  him. 

This  is  something  poetical,  but  where 
is  there  a  more  poetical  subject  than 
human  character?  It. has  ever  been 
my  delight  to  study  it ;  to  unfold  one 
by  one  its  mysterious  pages ;  and  read 
with  ea^er  eyes  a  volume  that  speaks 
more  vividly,  more  intensely,  of  the 
Deity  than  the  works  of  external  na- 
ture. In  these  latter  I  used  to  be  an 
enthusiast;  but  inanimate  indeed  were 
they,  unless  linked  to  the  ideal,  and 
needed,  like  the  marble  of  Pygmalion, 
the  artist-embrace  to  give  them  life ! 
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Count  Basil — so  I  shall  call  my  tra« 
Telling  companion — had  a  manner  of 
perfect  repose.  I  mi^ht  call  it  a  classic 
repose,  bat  that  woidd  gire  the  idea  of 
something  elaborate,  and  his  was 
quite  anstudied,  unpretending  and  na^ 
tural.  With  all  its  simplicity,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  finish,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
never  attained  without  long  attrition 
"with  the  world.  Nay,  more,  it  was  a 
stamp  vulgar  metal  would  not  take: 
and  marked  far  more  decidedly  the  su- 
periority of  the  man  than  any  exterior 
of  rank,  or  display  of  wealth  could  have 
done.  Yet  so  little  commanding  was 
his  presence,  so  subtle  was  the  distinc- 
tion about  him,  that  you  felt  it  credit- 
able to  your  understanding  that  you 
recognized  it.  Twenty  people  might 
have  conversed  with  him  half  an  hour 
without  discovering  him  to  be  other 
than  an  ordinary  man ;  but  if  one  among 
them  had  done  so,  yon  would  have  re* 

farded  the  circumstance  as  a  proof  of 
ri^hter  intellectual  discernment. 
His  features  were  passionless  and 
inexpressive  while  at  rest ;  and  he  had 
the  power,  beyond  any  one  I  ever  knew, 
of  preserving  their  immobility  while 
speaking  even  on  subjects  of  interest. 
This  displeased  me  oAen;  but  when  he 
smiled,  the  grace  and  expression  was 
wonderful,  the  efiect  almost  magical ; 
and  he  often  thus  unbent  in  conversa- 
tion. In  the  judgment  of  women,  he 
might  have  been  eminently  handsome, 
thoudi  I  never  heard  any  one  call  him 
so.  I  say  nothing  of  his  beauty,  for  it 
does  not  become  one  of  the  same  sex 
to  give  judgment  on  such  a  point.  To 
me,  he  was  at  all  times  interesting; 
and  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  my  jour- 
neyings  in  that  storied  land  was  due  to 
the  advantage  of  his  varied  information, 
the  charm  of  his  correct  and  cultivated 
taste.  We  mina;led  little  in  society, 
for  though  I  had  many  letters,  I  pre- 
ferred having  hfm  to  myself;  nay  I  felt 
almost  jealous  at  times,  that  anv  one 
should  participate  with  me  in  wnat  I 
regarded  as  a  privflege  to  which  I  had  a 
pre-eminent  claim ;  his  instructive  re- 
marks upon  the  scenery,  the  works  of 
art,  and  the  living  manners  of  Italy. 

Strange,  that  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings can  become  so  linked  with  others, 
tffwhoni  we  are  bound  by  no  lie  of  con- 
sanguinity or  lon^  acquaintance :  there 
was  Count  Basil,  from  whom  I  could 
not,ft>r  weeks  together,  have  borne  the 
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thought  of  separating  myself;  yet  I 
knew  little  of  him  beyond  tne  fact  that 
he  was  a  gentleman,  from  Stuttgard 
originally,  latterly  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
in  easy  circumstances,  and  travelling 
without  the  pressure  of  business.  He 
might  in  truth  have  "  bought  his  dou- 
blet in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in  France, 
his  bonnet  in  Germany  and  his  be- 
havior everywhere," — and  he  spoke 
several  languages  with  perfect  fluency. 
He  was  useful  as  a  guide  and  agree- 
able as  a  companion ;  but  how  is  it  that 
my  natural  pride  did  not  more  fre- 
quently rebel,  at  the  superiority  he  at 
all  times,  though  quietly  enough,  as- 
serted and  exercised  ?  He  it  was  who 
always  determined  our  route,  made  all 
(he  arrangements,  and  decided  upon 
everything.  If  I  had  not  been  too  in- 
dolent for  reflection,  I  should  have  seen 
that  I  had  become  entirelv  passive, 
and  th^t  he  governed  my  actions  com- 
pletely. If  I  had  been  the  least  sus* 
picious,  I  should  have  apprehended 
some  ulterior  object  in  this  uniform 
control.  But  I  did  not ;  for  I  was  quite 
willing  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  de- 
liberation, and  I  had  learned  a  defer- 
ence, of  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  was  nowise  ashamed.  We 
often  talked  this  over,  for  I  was  entirely 
frank  with  him,  and  he  seemed  so 
with  me.  He  had  a  theory  of  human 
nature  which  was  then  new  to  me ;  I 
have  since  learned  that  it  is  a  branch 
of  the  philosophy  taught  in  modem 
German  schools.  Basil  was  a  genuine 
disciple  of  Kant,  but  something  of  his 
own  he  had  grafted  on  the  original 
stock.  I  listened  as  he  explained  his 
theories,  like  one  in  a  dream ;  for  his 
fluency  and  eloquence,  when  on  his 
favorite  topics,  took  away  from  me  the 
power  to  dispute  his  assertions,  and  I 
was  insensibly  carried  on  with  him, 
till  brought  to  assent  to  propositions  I 
had  deemed  startling  at  first.  He 
showed  no  disposition  to  triumph' 
when  he  had  thus  overpowered  me ;— . 
his  object,  he  said,  was  to  convince, 
not  to  persuade;  And  I  could  almost 
imagine  myself  convinced  while  his 
Incid,  forcible  language  sounded  in  my 
ears;  nor,  though  afterwards  it  seemed 
like  sophistry,  could  I  divest  myself  of 
an  inclination  to  yield  belief 

There  were  no  things  in  heaven  or 
earth  which  it  appeared  his  philosophy 
had  not  "  dreamt  of;"  his  mind  nad 
surely  ranged  the  universe.    Yet  ha 
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was  the  most  imaginatire  of  human 
beiDgs.  It  was  the  reflective,  not  the 
creative  faculties,  that  were  at  work. 
Nor  could  I  call  him  an  enthusiast; 
bis  ever-toiling  intellect  borrowed  no 
stimulus  from  the  impulses  of  feeling. 
He  might  have  made  the  grandest  dis- 
coveries without  being  moved  to  ex- 
claim, **  I  have  found  it !"  in  the  joy  of 
hi&  success. 

Weeks  passed  on ; — how  little  note 
we  take  of  the  time  which  is  weaving 
destinies  faster  than  thought  can  fly  I 
"We  retumed  by  ship  from  Venice  to 
Trieste.  It  was  sunset  when  we  came 
on  board,  and  one  of  those  bland,  deli- 
cious evenings  known  only  to  the  cli- 
mate of  Italy.  The  western  sky  was 
gorgeously  crimson;  the  breeze  just 
enough  to  propel  the  vessel,  and  it 
seemed  life  to  mhale  it.  There  were 
few  passengers  on  board,  but  among 
them  my  eyes  were  not  slow  to  recog- 
nize Meeta  and  her  companion.  Oh ! 
how  changed  she  was  in  the  short 
space  of  time  that  had  intervened  since 
we  parted !  She  seemed  almost  spirit- 
like, so  much  was  her  slight  frame 
wasted— so  sadly  visible  were  the 
ravages  of  disease  upon  her  face.  Her 
complexion  was  so  pale,  it  hardly 
seemed  possible  that  life  vet  animated 
those  features,  so  youthful,  so  childlike 
in  their  delicate  outline.  She  raised 
languidly  the  lids  that  drooped  over 
her  dark  eyes,  and  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  at  seeing  me;  but  did 
not  ask  aAer  tbe  Count,  though  she 
looked  around  restlessly,  as  I  thought, 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  him.  I  had  no 
time  to  speak  with  her,  for  her  com- 
panion soon  arose  and  led  her  to  her 
state-room,  casting  a  glance  at  me  as 
she  passed  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Do 
not  speak  to  her,  she  is  too  weak  to 
linger !"  I  observed,  indeed,  that  her 
steps  were  tottering,  and  she  leaned 
heavilv  on  the  arm  of  her  relative. 
Movea  almost  to  tears,  I  sought  the 
Count,  and  told  him  how  sadly  the 
poor  ^irl  was  altered.  He  seemed 
much  mterested,  but  expressed  no  wish 
to  see  her.  We  remained  on  deck  till 
late  at  night,  enioying  the  luxurv  of 
that  unrivalled  clime,  and  the  balmy 
sea  breeze,  and  the  prospect  of  soon 
being  again  in  Germany.  I  loved 
Italy,  I  loved  her  works  of  art ;  but  it 
was  painful  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
whose   very    dreamy  languor    takes 


away  the  energy  of  enterprise,  and 
see  nothing  but  decay  around;  decay 
in  the  proud  monuments  of  fonner 
greatness,  and  yet  more  in  the  spirit 
that  gave  birth  to  them.  The  beauty 
I  saw  suggested  but  painful  reflections; 
it  was  even  with  a  melancholy  admi- 
ration that  I  lingered  over  thecreationa 
of  art.  I  poured  out  these  feelings  to 
my  companion,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
little  sympathy  with  them.  His  con- 
ception was  of  man  in  the  abstract; 
the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  he  looked 
upon  but  as  the  development  and  pro- 
gress of  the  race.  I  felt  almost  angry 
as  I  heard  him  speak  thus. 

**I  have  often  thought  you  like 
Schiller's  Posa,"  cried  I,  **  but  you  are 
even  more  expansive  than  he  was. 
He  entered  the  lists  for  the  rights  of 
nations,  and  sacrificed  those  of  indivi- 
duals. You  would  immolate  all  to  the 
species.  But  your  ideal  can  never  be 
realized." 

**  Not  in  this  aee,  perhaps,'*  said  he, 
*<but  though  I,  like  Posa,  am  a  citizen 
of  future  times,  you  must  acknowledge 
me  at  least  more  rational  than  others." 
And  with  a  smile  he  repeated — 

^  Erscbrodcen  fliehen  sie 
Vox  dem  Grespenste  ihrer  inaem  GrGsse.'^ 

This  was  a  truth  that  admitted  no  dis- 
pute, and  I  sighed  to  think  how  much 
of  the  misery  and  crime  of  humanity 
might  be  traced  to  it.  The  Count  went 
on,  but  we  were  soon  interrupted. 
The  female  whom  we  had  seen  in 
company  with  Meeta,  came  on  deck 
and  approached  us  hastily.  She  passed 
me,  and  laid  her  hand  imploringly  on 
the  Count's  arm.  "  Will  you  not  come 
to  the  poor  girl  ?"  she  said ;  "  she  has 
asked  for  vou."  The  Count  rose  and 
went  witn  her;  I  involuntarily  fol- 
lowed, but  stopped  as  we  reached  the 
door  of  the  state-room.  It  was  not 
riffht  for  me  to  intrude  upon  the  inva- 
lid, thouffh  Heaven  knows  curiosity 
was  not  the  feeling  that  impelled  me. 

"  Oh,  come  in,  signor,"  said  the  aunt. 
''  Perhaps  you  may  do  something  for 
her ;  she  is  in  one  of  her  paroxysms. 
Pity  and  relieve  her,  if  you  can.  I  am 
worn  out  with  watching  and  anxiety." 

And,  in  truth,  the  cfood  woman  looked 
ready  to  sink  into  the  earth.  Weeping, 
she  took  my  hand,  and  led  me  into  the 
small  apartment  where  Meeta  reclined 
on  a  couch.    She  looked  like  a  bowed 
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lily,  as  she  lay  motionless,  her  eyes 

closed,  without  sign  of  life,  except  a 

sli^h  t  convulsive  movement  of  the  lips, 

her  hands  clasped  across  her  breast  and 

apparently  rigid.    At  a  sign  from  her 

aunt,  the  Count  approached  and  bent 

over,  gazing  earnestly  on  her  face.    A 

slight  tremor  ran  through  her  frame, 

and  with  a  faint  sigh,  she  opened  her 

eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  his.    Pale  and 

deathlike  as  she  looked,  there  was  the 

full  fire  of  life  in  her  eyes,  that  seemed 

larger  and  darker  than  ever.     Several 

tinaes      she     closed     and     unclosed 

them ;     then    loosening   her    fingers 

from  their  ri^id  clasp,  she  took  the 

Count's  hand  m  her  own,  and  pressed 

it  against  her  heart.     A  faint  color 

came  back  into  her  cheeks;  she  smiled 

and  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to 

speak ;   at  length  said,  in  a  voice  so 

low  that  I  could  scarcely  catch  the 

words,  "At  Arona — by  the   lake — I 

saw  thee." 

The  words  were  uttered  with  effort, 
and  the  sentence  was  incomplete,  but 
the  Count  seemed  much  startled.  He 
changed  color,  and  glanced  at  me,  then 
tum^  again  to  the  young  invalid,  who 
still  held  his  hand  clasped  in  both  hers, 
and  pressed  ''to  her  heart.  She  said 
nothing  more,  but  ere  long  her  features 
relaxed;  she  sank  back,  closed  her 
eyes,  and  breathed  lightly,  like  one  in 
a  gentle  slumber.  Her  relative  then 
motioned  us  to  withdraw,  and  warmly 
thanked  my  companion  for  his  timely 
aid. 

"It  has  never  passed  off  so  easily 
before,"  said  she,  "  she  is  commonly 
much  convulsed  at  the  moment  the  fit 
leaves  her,  and  she  has  not  spoken  be- 
fore so  calmly.  Her  words  are  gen- 
erally wild  and  incoherent,  and  it  gives 
her  pain  to  utter  them." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Basil,  after  we 
had  left  her,  "  it  was  at  Arona,  where 
you  remember,  our  windows  overhung 
the  water,  that  I  had  that  singular 
dream.  Her  features  were  the  same ; 
yes— it  must  be  so." 

I  was  too  much  impressed  by  what 
had  happened,  to  feel  inclined  to  make 
li^ht  of  his  vision,  or  its  connection 
with  the  being  who  seemed  now  to 
stand  in  so  strange  a  relation  to  him. 
All  the  reserve  that  had  marked  the 
demeanor  of  Meeta's  relative  when  we 
met  before,  was  gone,  and  she  found 
relief  in  making  us  acquainted  with 
her  distress.    The  poor  girl's  malady 


had  increased  rapidly  aAer  we  lefl  her, 
and  had  assumed  a  more  alarming 
character.  The  paroxysms  returned 
more  frequently,  and  she  would  talk 
wildly,  when  able  to  speak  at  all,  of 
one  whom  she  had  met  in  former  a^es 
— so  she  fancied — and  whom  she 
longed  to  rejoin.  So  accurately  of  late 
had  she  described  his  person,  that  her 
aunt  knew  it  could  be  no  other  than 
Count  Basil,  but  hesitated  to  claim  his 
assistance,  till  driven  to  do  so,  by  the 
increasing  illness  of  her  niece.  ''  I  en- 
treat you,  sir,"  she  concluded,  "  not  to 
leave  us  till  we  reach  Germany.  Let 
me  but  carry  her  home  to  die !  Let 
her  mourning  father  receive  her,  or  at 
least  be  sent  for  from  Trieste,  if  her 
strength  fails  to  so  further." 

This  was  resolved  upon  as  soon  as 
we  landed,  for  Meeta  was  too  much 
exhausted  for  further  travel.  Lodgings 
were  procured  in  an  elevated  situation, 
and  we  promised  to  remain  with  them, 
till  the  arrival  of  her  parent. 

Not  a  day  passed  that  the  Count  was 
not  summoned  to  the  side  of  the  in- 
valid, for  his  presence  alone  would  re- 
lieve her.  In  him  she  found  what  she 
had  so  long  sought  and  suffered  for ; 
and  however  great  the  physical  pain 
she  endured,  it  gradually  departed 
whenever  he  came  near  her.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  while  the  par- 
oxysm was  upon  her,  she  was  violently 
convulsed.  Her  aunt  summoned  the 
Count  in  haste ;  when  he  came  to  her 
couch,  Meeta  took  both  his  hands  and 
passed  them  over  her  face,  down  her 
shoulders  and  arms,  directing  him  to 
repeat  the  motion.  He  did  so;  the 
convulsions  ceased,  and  she  became 
calm.  She  smiled,  and  spoke,  at  first 
incoherently,  but  soon  more  connect- 
edly ;  but  talked  of  dim  and  distant 
things — of  obiects  beyond  ordinary 
sense.  I  hardly  knew  whether  to  be- 
lieve her  dreaming  or  inspired. 

"Do  you  understand  her?"  I  asked 
of  the  Count. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Not  entirely ; 
but  she  is  not  less  rational  on  that  ac- 
count." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  we  should  be  worse 
than  fools,  to  judge  her  by  the  rules  of 
our  ordinary  senses.  She  is  now  be- 
yond them." 

"  Can  you  account,  then,  for  the  in- 
fluence you  possess  over  her?" 

"  The  powe|^9fec]t|^  wiU  is  sufficient 
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to  produce  it.  Have  not  yon  yourself 
observed  or  experienced  that  power  in 
one  human  being  over  another?" 

**  True ;  mind  sways  mind ;  but  can 
the  will  have  power  over  inanimate 
matter — over  the  diseases  of  our 
frame?" 

Basil  looked  at  me  earnestly  as  he 
replied,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
philosophers  of  his  native  land :  **  The 
will  is  stronger  than  the  angels;  yea, 
it  may  overcome  even  death  itself.^* 

The  more  I  saw  of  this  interesting 
invalid,  the  more  earnestly  I  desired  to 
obtain  from  her  some  explanation  of 
her  own  mysterious  language.  One  day, 
when  I  saw  her  under  an  attack  of  her 
malady,  I  ventured  to  address  her  for 
that  purpose.  She  did  not  reply.  I  soon 
found  she  was  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  no  one  but  the  Count.  To  see  if  he 
could  induce  her  to  reply  to  me,  Basil 
took  my  hand,  and  placed  hers  in  it ; 
then  I  repeated  my  question.  She 
suddenly  turned  to  me,  with  a  bright 
look  of  intelligence,  but  hesitated  some 
time  before  she  answered  me,  speak- 
ing slowly,  in  her  soft  tones. 

''  The  true  life  of  man  is  not  that 
which  he  enjoys  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses.  There  is  another,  and  a 
higher  life ;  that  which  was  his  before 
the  spirit  was  united  to  flesh ;  which 
shall  be  his  again  when  death  sets  the 
spirit  free.  The  soul  of  every  human 
being  is  but  a  portion  of  the  mass  of 
spiritual  life.  The  flesh  divides  it  from 
its  kindred  atoms;  but  it  grieves  for 
the  separation,  and  rushes  to  their  em- 
brace again,  when  the  intervening  is 
removed.  Even  while  shrouded  in  clay, 
it  feels  the  thrill  sent  through  the  mass 
by  the  slightest  movement  of  any  in- 
tegral part.  Not  a  thought  is  bom  in 
a  single  human  breast  and  goes  forth 
into  the  foreign,  but  it  bears  with  it  a 
still  increasing,  still  widening  influence, 
for  ever  and  ever." 

Basil  re^rded  me,  as  if  he  would 
read  my  opinion  of  what  she  said.  I 
replied  to  his  look,  "  It  were  strange  if 
Thought,  the  noblest  ofispring  ot  the 
Deity,  could  ever  perish." 

The  musical  voice  of  Meeta  con- 
tinued :  "  Sometimes  even  in  earthly 
life,  the  spiritual  influence  transcends 
that  of  the  senses.  Thus,  two  meet 
who  have  never  looked  on  each  other's 
faces  before ;  their  spirits  are  mutually 
recognized;  they  mingle,  and  clasp 
each  other  finnly  and  for  ever.  Thus 
it  was,  O  Basil,  with  me  and  thee; 


thou  knowest  me  not  so  well,  because 
the  earthly  shell  veiled  me,  but  thee 
I  saw  clearly,  because  my  covering  is 
worn  so  thin,  that  the  immaterial 
looked  through.-  Could  I  recover,  I 
should  lose  thee  again,  but  only  for 
a  time." 

"Is  there  a  nearer  affinity,  then,  be- 
tween certain  spirits,  than  others  ?"  I 
asked. 

"There  is  a  tendency  in  uniyersal 
nature  to  supply  that  which  is  wanting 
by  what  abounds.  Thou  seest  this  is 
the  case  in  the  external  world ;  so  the 
spiritual  life  seeks  equalization.  The 
strong  seeks  the  feeble ;  the  weak  takes 
refuge  with  the  strong.  The  powers 
of  Basil  yield  what  my  spirit  craves; 
I  could  not  live  without  him,  therefore 
am  I  implanted  in  his  essence.  I  can 
but  speak  darkly  of  those  things,  for 
all  is  yet  shadowy  and  imperfect  to  my 
vision.  But  it  will  grow  stronger  day 
by  day." 

"As  your  mortal  frame  grows 
weaker?" 

"  Even  so.  But  do  not  imagine  there 
is  any  increase  in  the  spiritual  power. 
That  is  always  the  same ;  it  ebbs  and 
flows,  it  is  true,  but  the  changes  are  not 
in  itself,  but  in  its  manifestation.  The 
flesh  alone  changes,  and  sometimes 
opposes  its  barriers  more  firmly  than  at 
others.  When  the  flesh  is  ready  to  dis- 
solve, the  barriers  are  shattered,  and 
the  light  pours  in  from  the  vast  abyss 
of  universal  being.  And  in  health, 
when  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  suspended 
in  dreams,  light  breaks  in,  though 
faintly  and  fitfully." 

"  Sleep,  then,  is  the  waking  of  the 
spirit?" 

"  In  proportion  as  the  bodily  life  is 
suspended ;  not  wholly,  for  the  senses 
yet  mingle  in  the  perceptions  of  the 
soul.  Hast  thou  not  often  been  con- 
scious of  shadowy  recollections  at  the 
moment  of  waking  from  slumber? 
Those  were  glimpses  of  the  inner  life, 
but  they  are  imperfect  and  transitory. 
It  is  as  one  sees  the  glow  of  sunset,  or 
sunrise,  or  some  mountain  summit, 
while  darkness  is  yet  around  him. 
He  sees  the  distant  glow,  and  knows  it 
is  day  in  some  more  favored  region. 
So  when  thoughts  come  suddenly,  and 
unaccountably,  either  in  sleeping  or 
waking,  upon  thy  soul,  thou  art  wont 
to  say  that  some  good  angel,  or  some 
invisible  power  sent  the  suggestion. 
That  is  the  flow  of  the  inner  li&" 

Much  more  she  said  on  this  subject; 
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the  effort  of  speaking  did  not  seem 
haust  her»  as  it  always  did  when 
oder  the  intlueDce  of  her  maladv. 
Basil  did  not  permit  me  to  talk 
at  a  time  with  her.  On  another 
sion,  I  questioned  her  on  the  phe- 
ena  of  trances,  and  visions,  and 

fbsaying.  She  called  dreams  the 
ge  between  the  outer  and  inner 
and  referred  everything  to  the  ebb 
flail  flow  of  spiritual  power.  I  could 
Ifli  but  admire  the  ingenuity  of  her 
"dilory. 

•As  the  physical  frame   loses  its 

ers  by  age,"  she  continued,  "  its 

tion  to  the  soul  grows  weaker ;  the 
1  has  less  power  over  its  once  obe- 

t  vassal,  and  the  spirit  withdraws 
If  into  the  inner  unconscious  life. 
ie  alienation  increases,  till  the  last 
id  that  united  them  is  severed,  and 

freed  spirit  bounds  away.  Some- 
les  it  looks  forth,  while  yet  impri- 
soned, with  a  vision  so  clear,  that  it  is 
enabled  to  foretell  the  moment  of  dis- 
Bolution." 

I  have  transferred  to  my  journal 
much  that  she  said,  which  I  cannot 
here  record ;  much  df  the  past  and  of 
the  future — for  she  predicted  events 
that  have  since  been  accomplished.  I 
observed  that  her  fantasy  always 
obeyed  the  direction  of  the  Count's 
Tvill.  She  would  wander,  as  he  bade 
her,  over  the  earth,  and  describe  scenes 
in  places  far  distant.  She  could  tell  the 
thoughts  of  many  persons,  and  often 
answered  to  his,  when  he  had  not  ut- 
tered them. 

Days  passed,  and  while  the  clair- 
voyance, or  paroxysm,  was  upon  her, 
she  continued  to  speak  eloquently  of 
things  bejrond  the  discernment  of 
sense,  but  in  the  intervals  grew  hourly 
more  feeble.  She  suffered  less  than 
formerly,  for  the  will  of  her  friend 
always  soothed  her  physical  pain,  and 
restored  calmness  to  her.  It  was  not 
at  all  times  necessary  for  him  to  be  in 
her  presence  to  minister  relief,  but  his 
thoughts  could  not  wander  from  her 
without  causing  her  suffering.  We 
had  one  or  two  affecting  instances  of 
this,  and  afterwards  I  observed  the 
Count  did  not  quit  the  house,  though 
he  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
painful  necessity  of  being  near  her. 
Who  could,  without  emotion,  see  her 
sinking  under  a  hopeless  malady  to  the 
grave  ?  For  a  time  she  was  able  to 
sit  by  the  window;  then  she  became 
too  weak  to  leave  her  couch ;  and  ere 


long  her  faithful  relative  had  to  sit  by 
her  bedside,  and  for  hours  support  the 
frail  form  of  the  dyiog  girl  in  her  arms, 
to  enable  her  to  breathe  at  all.  Still 
recurred,  at  the  usual  intervals,  those 
strange  paroxysms ;  and  her  eye  would 
kindle  with  supernatural  brilliancy  as 
it  rested  on  him  to  whom  her  spirit 
clung,  even  when  her  tongue  refused 
to  uiter  her  glowing  thoughts.  I  never 
saw  the  Count  so  much  agitated  as 
when  he  stood  thus  by  her  side  for  the 
last  time. 

"I  go," — she  said,  in  a  voice  of 
strange  sweetness;  '*fare  thee  well! 
My  father  will  arrive  too  late.  Eut  it 
matters  not  now.  I  go  with  joy.  Basil, 
I  await  thee !"  And  those  were  her 
last  words;  for  when  consciousness 
came  again,  she  was  speechless.  That 
night  she  died. 

I  went  into  the  Count's  room;  he 
was  sitting;  by  his  table,  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  look  of  deep  anguish  that 
met  my  glance  as  he  raised  his  head. 
I  saw  that  he  had  loved  Meeta. 

**Had  she  but  lived  I"  exclaimed  he 
— in  answer  to  some  expression  of  sym- 
pathetic feeling  on  my  part—"  had  she 
but  lived — so  gentle — so  earnest — so 
truthful — with  mind  so  purely  clear! 
Such  childlike,  feminine  grace,  united 
to  an  intellect  almost  seraphic !  Could 
it  have  been  developed,  of  what  were 
she  not  capable?  Though  strug- 
gling against  untoward  circumstances, 
shrouded  long  in  ignorance,  it  burst 
forth  and  shone,  alas !  too  late,  except 
to  show  how  noble  was  that  emana- 
tion from  Divinity — and  how  glorious 
it  might  have  been  on  earth  had  longer 
time  been  given!" 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of 
him;  was  he  mourning  only  thai  a 
bright  soul  was  lost  to  the  world ! 

**It  might  have  been  mine,"— he 
continued  passionately,  "to  guide,  to 
instruct  her ;  and  she  would  have  un- 
derstood my  lessons.  In  her  I  might 
have  lived  over  my  youth — the  fairest 
and  most  joyous,  if  not  the  noblest 
part  of  our  existence.  Yes,  in  her  the 
last  trace  of  the  beautiful  is  gone  from 
this  world — henceforth  all  is  gloom  !" 

He  covered  his  face  again  with  his 
hands,  and  I  saw  the  strong  heart 
shaken  with  mighty  grief.  He  had 
loved  her;  and,  in  natures  like  his, 
how  powerful  is  love !  It  is  not  that 
passion  which  exists  in  the  transports 
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of  the  senses,  which  misleads  reason  in 
others,  and  leads  to  jealousy  or  rem(»rse, 
or  exhausts  itself  by  its  own  violence, 
incapable  of  continuance;  but  love  like 
that  the  German  poetry  has  illus- 
trated ;  which  purifies  wnile  it  warms 
the  heart;  unites  calmness  with  its 
force;  governs  all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul ;  which  cannot  descend  to  crime ; 
mysterious,  enduring,  invincible,  inex- 
tinguishable, like  the  intellect  in  which 
it  has  its  origin. 

I  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  the 
Count  arose,  having  regained  his  com- 
posure by  a  strong  effort,  and  requested 
me  to  remain,  that  we  might  deter- 
mine what  was  best  to  be  done.  We 
decided  that  the  burial  should  be  de- 
ferred a  day  or  two,  that  time  might  be 
given  for  her  father's  arrival.  It  would 
be  a  melancholy  consolation  for  him  to 
look  once  more  upon  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  his  beloved  child,  before  they 
should  be  hidden  in  the  tomb.  Her 
relative  was  incapable  of  any  exertion; 
for,  exhausted  by  grief  and  her  long 
anxieties,  it  was  necessary  to  procure 
a  nurse  to  attend  her  till  her  strength 
should  be  restored,  so  that  in  common 
humanity  the  care  of  the  dead  devolved 
upon  us. 

The  first  night  I  watched  beside  the 
corpse  alone;  the  next  the  Count  in- 
sisted on  taking  his  turn ;  and,  unwill- 
ing to  leave  him  in  the  disquieted  state 
of  his  mind,  I  insisted  on  sharing  his 
melancholy  vigil. 

We  sat  tofi^ether  for  hours,  alone 
with  the  dead;  and  few  words  were 
•poken,  for  conversation  would  have 
desecrated  so  solemn  a  scene.  The 
Count  was  near  the  window,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  sea.  The 
night  was  tempestuous,  the  dashing  of 
the  waves  on  the  shore,  and  the  wild 
howling  of  the  wind,  was  melancholy 
music  enough,  but  it  corresponded  with 
our  gloomy  thoughts.  I  removed  the 
light  several  times,  to  avoi4  the  gusts 
of  wind  that  poured  through  numerous 
crevices  in  the  old  building ;  and  having 
at  last  found  a  sheltered  spot,  returned 
to  my  seat,  to  indulge  in  waking 
dreams  of  far  distant  friends  as  the 
hours  wore  on. 

Suddenly  I  was  startled  by  what 
seemed  a  movement  from  the  bed  on 
which  the  corpse  was  laid.  The  blood 
curdled  at  my  heart  for  an  instant,  but 
my  next  impulse  was  to  reproach  my- 


self for  having  fallen  into  mome 
slumber.  The  Count  had  not  seen] 
forgetfulness ;  his  face  was  tu 
away ;  and,  with  a  resolution  to  ga 
against  the  least  inclination  to  slee 
changed  my  position.  A  quarter  < 
hour  passed,  during  which  I  bee 
satisfied  that  my  senses  were 
ciently  sharpened  to  discern  the  14| 
sound,  and  I  was  beginning  to  rels 
into  my  old  train  of  thought,  W 
every  faculty  was  keenly  aroused 
what  I  could  no  longer  doubt  w^ 
sigh  from  the  inanimate  form.  -  _ 
It  was  a  sig[h — the  lightest  Ht 
faintest — but  distinctly  heard  and  fllL 
with  thrilling  effect,  through  ei 
fibre  of  my  frame.  I  sprang  to  * 
feet,  I  came  to  the  bed,  and  drew  a| 
the  covering  that  shrouded  the 
girl.  Oh,  how  wan,  yet  lovely,  1 
that  face  in  its  waxen  repose! 
and  death-like  she  Jay ;  her  long  II 
hair  was  unbound,  and  lay  across  i 
cheek,  and  on  her  breast,  and  oriljg 
white  robe  that  shrouded  her,  so  Ml 
that  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  never  sem 
absolute  repose  before.  Her  white 
dress  was  confined  at  the  waist  with  a 

g'rdle,  clasped  with  a  silver  buckle, 
er  slender,  almost  transparent  hands, 
were  folded  across  her  bosom.  I  gazed 
at  her  some  minutes  in  breathless  at- 
tention; then  I  saw — ^yes,  I  saw  the 
lips  part  almost  imperceptibly,  and 
heard  the  same  faint  sigh.  The  lips 
were  tinged  with  a  light  rose  color.  I 
rushed  to  the  Count,  seized  his  arm, 
and  drew  him  to  the  bed,  for  my  emo- 
tion denied  me  the  power  of  speech. 
Alas !  that  faint  sign  of  life  had  already 
disappeared ;  the  rose  hue  had  vanished 
from  the  lips,  and  they  were  motion- 
less as  white  and  cold.  Basil  looked  at 
me  as  if  he  would  say,  "  Do  you  mock 
my  anguish  V*  and  returned  to  his 
place.  I  stood  bv  the  bedside  with 
feelings  unutterable. 

Again — and  again;  and  this  time 
there  was  no  douot  the  breast  heaved, 
and  there  was  a  convulsive  motion  in 
all  the  features.  I  seized  her  hand- 
it  was  warm ;  and  when  I  let  it  fall  it 
sank  on  the  cushions  with  the  elasti- 
city of  life.  "She  lives!"  I  shrieked. 
Basil  came  to  me ;  I  would  have  called 
assistance,  but  he  peremptorily  for- 
bade it. 

"  We  have  means  at  hand,"  he  said, 
"  for  her  restoration,  if  she  be  really 
living;  but  do  not  be  deceived  by  these 
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appearances;   they  sometimes   occur 
alter  death." 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  speak 
thus,  but  yielded  to  his  request ;  and 
pouring  some  liquid  from  a  phial  he 
gave  me,  I  chafed  Meeta's  hands  and 
forehead,  and  employed  every  means 
of  restoration  in  my  power.  These 
means  appeared  now  to  be  successful, 
now  to  be  entirely  without  effect;  yet  I 
continued  them  mechanically,  with  a 
Tagne  hope  of  I  knew  not  what. 

I  can  give  no  idea  of  the  time  em- 
ployed in  this  strange  and  awful  occu- 
Eation;  for  my  feelings  were  bound  up, 
ke  one  in  a  hideous  dream.  Hours 
must  have  passed,  and  I  could  not  say 
yet  whether  she  lived  or  not.  But  all 
at  once  a  change  took  place ;  she 
moved,  like  one  wakinff  from  sleep. 
She  lifted  her  arm,  so  that  the  white 
sleeve  fell  from  it,  then  let  it  sink  again 
OQ  her  breast;  she  unclasped  her 
bands,  but  seemed  unable  to  raise 
them  to  her  face.  Soon  after,  with  a 
slow  and  languid  effort,  she  rose  from 
the  bed  and  sat  upright.  Her  head 
drooped,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  as  if  sleep  overpowered  her ;  her 
lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  from 
them,  and  her  eyes  were  closed.  Her 
hair  hung  over  her  face ;  slowly  she 
raised  her  hand,  and  with  the  thin 
wasted  fingers  put  aside  the  locks. 
Then  her  hand  fell  heavily  and  wea- 
rily by  her  side.  The  fearful  drama 
went  on ;  she  folded  her  arms  on  her 
breast,  stood  upon  her  feet,  and,  with 
a  deeply  drawn  sigh,  opened  her  eves. 
They  were  bright  as  ever,  but  tneir 
look  of  intelligence  was  gone.  She 
was  like  a  sleep-walker,  that  looks  at 
objects  without  seeing  them,  for, 
though  her  gaze  was  fixed  on  me,  she 
seemed  wholly  unconscious  of  my  pre- 
sence. What  were  my  feelings  during 
this  frightful  enactment  of  Life  in 
Death  ?  I  cannot  describe  them ;  nay, 
I  knew  not  what  they  were.  I  was 
conscious  of  but  one  hideous  thought^ 
and  gasped  long  for  breath  before  I 
could  give  it  utterance — "  If  you  have 
indeed  done  this"— cried  l  to  the 
Count — "if  your  will  has  indeed  sum- 
moned this  pre3r  of  the  tomb  ere  the 
tomb  has  received  her— back  to  a 
ghastly  life  which  is  not  life— beware 
what  you  do !  Disturb  not  the  repose 
of  the  dead!  Look  at  her!  if  those 
pale  lips  could  frame  language,  would 


the^r  not  implore  the  peace  you  have 
impiously  marred  V* 

The  Count  cast  on  me  a  stem  fiance, 
and  walked  across  the  room  to  the  spot 
where  stood  the  Life-in-Death.  She 
made  a  step  forwards  to  meet  him; 
waved  her  head  gently,  laid  her  hand 
u]>on  his  arm  and  looked  in  his  face 
with  an  expression  like  that  of  a  pleased 
child,  while  her  lips  murmured  his 
name  softly. 

The  Count  took  both  her  hands  in 
his,  and  looked  at  her  fixedly  and 
solemnly.  "  Dost  thou  live  ?"  he 
asked.  She  shook  her  head,  and  the 
expression  of  pleasure  in  her  eyes  gave 
place  to  one  of  deep  sadness.  The 
Count  suddenly  let  fall  her  hands, 
staggered  backward,  and  struck  his 
hand  against  his  forehead.  **  Art  thou, 
then.  Oh  Heaven !  the  spectre  of  her  I 
lo?ed?" 

The  apparition  stretched  out  her 
arms  towards  him.  *'  Basil,  dear 
Basil !"  she  murmured.  He  approached 
her,  and  I  saw  him  shudder  as  her 
hand  again  touched  his.  She  laid  one 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  as  if  to  support 
herself,  and  spoke  slowljr  and  inters 
ruptedly.  "  Let  me  receive  strength 
from  thee  to  speak  what  I  would  utter. 
I  live— Basil — but  no  longer  the  life  of 
earth,  nor  yet  that  of  immortality. 
Soon  I  shall  live — in  the  Creator — 
when  thou  dost  release  me  from  this 
heavy  thraldom.  Release  me,  Basil. 
Call  me  not  back  to  this  cloud-life — 
that  is  agony  to  the  panting  spirit. 
Give  me  thy  blessing,  that  I  may 
depart !" 

Bewildered  as  my  senses  were  to 
everything  else,  they  were  fearfully 
alive  to  what  passed  by  that  couch  of 
death.  The  Count  placed  her  passive 
form  upon  the  bed;  her  eyes  closed, 
but  the  smile  remained  on  her  lips. 
Again  her  hands  were  folded  across 
her  breast;  her  features  gradually  be- 
came rigid ;  the  coldness  of  death  once 
more  settled  over  them;  the  grave  re- 
claimed its  prey !  He  covered  her  face, 
and  led  me  from  her  without  a  word ; 
and  long  before  the  dawn  of  morning, 
all  was  as  it  had  been  when  we  first 
took  our  places  for  that  soleum  death- 
watch;  nor  till  this  record  goes  forth 
to  the  world,  will  have  been  Known  to 
a  single  human  being,  save  one,  the 
occurrences  of  that  terrible  night. 
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THE  VICTORY  OF  FREEDOM, 

FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    COUNT    AUERSBERO.* 

Freedom  is  the  spell  of  magic, 

Thro'  the  world  its  name  is  heard; 
Little  will  it  now  avail  you, 

To  be  deaf  to  Freedom's  word. 
Once  she  spoke  entreating  mildlj' ; 

And  vour  deafness  is  to  blame. 
If  amid  the  thundering  cannon 

Now  she  shouts  her  glorious  name. 

Beauteous  Freedom,  chosen  maiden, 

Of  our  thne  the  banner  holds ; 
Do  not  hope  to  plead  your  blindness. 

When  her  standard  she  unfolds ; 
And  if  ye  that  banner  saw  not. 

When  'twas  white,  and  pure,  and  fair, 
Can  ye  wonder  if  of  crimson. 

Sanguine  stains  now  glitter  there  ? 

Ye  alone  have  linked  the  maiden 

With  the  tyrant  eod  of  war ; 
Clang  of  arms  and  blood-stained  mantles 

From  her  thoughts  and  hopes  are  far. 
Yet  must  Freedom  ever  conquer. 

This  her  ]>ower  can  never  cease ; 
Over  spears  in  raging  battle, 

Over  hearu  in  gentle  peace. 

If  the  distaff,  and  the  spindle. 

And  soft  words  and  glances  fail, 
Armed  in  brass,  like  fabled  Pallas, 

With  the  sword  will  she  prevail ; 
And  with  us,  too,  will  she  conquer, 

I  proclaim  it  loud  and  free — 
Oh,  how  longed  for,  oh,  how  welcome, 

Were  that  victory  to-  me  ! 

In  the  land  of  ancient  Vulcan, 

A  Vesuvius  must  arise. 
Fill  the  troubled  air  with  lightnings. 

Ere  it  clear  the  darkened  skies ; 
In  that  land,  with  wild  commotion 

Must  the  tempest's  rage  be  spent. 
Ere  grown  bright,  and  pure,  and  brilliant. 

Shines  the  azure  firmament. 

But  in  this  sweet  land  of  blossoms. 

And  of  vines  of  purple  hoe. 
There  but  needs  a  shower  so  gentle. 

Springtide,  rain,  and  morning  dew. 

*  The  author  of  the  above  poem  is  better  known  to  the  literary  world,  \mder  the 
fictitious  name  of  "  Anastasius  Grtkn.'^ 
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Do  not  fear  the  noble  ferment, — 

Iq  our  wine  the  same  we  see, 
That  more  sweet,  and  pure,  and  golden. 

The  bright  sparkling  draught  may  be. 

Not  the  sword,  our  warlike  weapon, 

No !  the  Word  be  law  and  light  \ 
Victory,  when  serene  and  joyful, 

Claims  k  glory  doubly  bright. 
Look  on  Spring,  the  youthful  hero, 

Learn  from  him  the  conqueror^s  road. 
When  he  drives  the  tyrant  Winter 

Boldly  forth  from  his  abode. 

Winter  is  a  rugged  despot, 

Dark  and  cruel,  and  severe, 
For  with  his  long  nights  obscuring. 

He  would  cladly  veil  the  year. 
Winter  is  a  gloomy  tyrant, — 

Fast  within  his  icy  chains, 
The  bright  fountain  of  enjoyment 

Languishing  and  cold  remains. 

See,  with  all  his  army  round  him, 

How  the  glorious  rebel  Spring, 
In  his  camp  so  drear  and  gloom v, 

Has  surprised  the  hoary  king! 
Sunbeams  are  his  glittering  sabres. 

Ears  of  corn  his  lances  bright; 
How  the  lances  and  the  sabres 

Sparkle  radiant  in  the  light ! 

For  the  music  of  his  army. 

Sings  full  many  a  joyous  bird, 
And  his  hymn  of  bold  rebellion 

From  the  soaring  lark  is  heard ; 
All  his  cannon-balls  are  blossoms. 

All  his  bullets,  morning  dew ; 
How  his  cannon-balls  and  bullets 

Fly  o'er  fields  of  every  hue  f 

And  to  those  to  whom  three  colors 

Seem  too  many  for  their  gaze, 
Boldly  he  unfolds  the  rainbow 

With  its  various-colored  rays. 
For  rosettes  of  youthful  Freedom, 

Spring  has  strewn  with  flowers  the  ground, 
How  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  valley. 

Now  his  flowery  wreaths  abound ! 

All  around  in  town  and  village, 

Has  he  kindled  flames  of  fire, 
Yes,  in  rays  of  golden  sunshine 

Brightly  glitter  roof  and  spire. 
Fluttering  high  his  azure  banner 

Waves  serenely  o'er  the  land. 
For  a  scutcheon,  rosy  vapors,  ^  ^   ^  ^  Onnalp 

With  the  motto,  heidim,  ttand.  "^^^^^  by  ^OOglC 
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Ha!  the  Winter's  reign  is  orer. 

With  his  loDg  and  gloomy  night ; 
With  his  frost  and  icy  fetters, 

He  has  sped  his  dreary  flight. 
Where  he  reigned  in  chilly  darkness. 

The  young  victor  may  be  seen, 
By  exalting  song  surrounded. 

Sunny  mirth  and  garlands  green. 

And  in  robes  of  verdant  splendor, 

Mountain,  dale,  and  wood  are  dressed ; 
Equal  Freedom  do  I  proffer — 

All  shall  EQUALLY  be  blessed. 
Such  a  victory,  my  eountry, 

Such  do  I  implore  for  thee ; 
Like  the  spring-tide*s  brightest  sunshina 

May  thy  glorious  Freedom  be  I 


H.  M. 


LOOSE  LEAVES  BY  A  LITERARY  LOUNGER, 


ABOUT  AUTHORS  AND  COFTRIGRTS. 


An  author  is  a  kind  of  anomaly  in  the 
human  family,  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  the  species,  living  apart 
from  his  race,  inhabiting  an  ideal  world, 
with  feelings  and  impulses  peculiarly 
bis  own,  and  governed  by  laws  which 
are  alien  to  all  mankind  beside.  In 
his  dizzy  altitude,  enjoying  a  sort  of 
living  apotheosis,  yet  sHaring  equally 
in  the  weaknesses  incident  to  our  frail 
mortality,  it  is  not  scrrprising  that  we 
sometimes  should  discern  traces  of  the 
human,  even  amidst  the  celestial  halo 
of  immortal  genius.  Thus,  all  but 
superhuman,  with  the  common-places 
of  every-day  life  he  has  generally  but 
little  sympathy.  In  fine,  he  is  essen- 
tially an  anti-social  being,  having 
usually  a  strong  spice  of  asceticism 
and  saturnine  exclnsiveness  that  at  once 
induces  our  commingled  pity  and  admi- 
ration. Caressed,  and  in  fact,  at  some 
time,  almost  deified  as  he  is  by  the 
**  base  multitude,"  he  becomes  the  un- 
conscious victim  of  an  insatiate  love  of 
fame,  while  the  indulgence  of  this  very 
passion  renders  him  but  the  mora 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  chilliug  influ- 
ences of  those  reverses  which  he  is 
oAen  mercilessly  destined  to  abide. 


Lavish,  indeed,  as  we  have  been  in 
our  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  modem 
genius,  we  find  our  sober  forefathers 
were  not  a  whit  behind  us  in  this 
respect.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  so 
highly  esteemed  that  it  is  related  of 
one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of 
his  age,  the  Marquis  de  THopital,  that 
he  inquired,  on  one  occasion,  whether 
the  great  astronomer  actually  was  seen 
to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  as  other  men ; 
as,  he  confessed,  he  had  represented  to 
himself  a  being  of  celestial  attributes, 
entirely  disengaged  from  corporeal 
matter.  Of  the  renowned  Bishop 
Berkeley,  a  name  that  will  be  conse* 
crated  as  long  as  learning  is  held  in 
honor,  or  virtue  has  reverence  among 
men,  and  to  whom  Pope  has  assigned 
the  possession  of  every  known  excel- 
lence that  can  impart  lustre  to  oar 
nature  —(and  whose  memory  oaght 
certainlv  to  be  ever  dear  to  us,  as 
having  been  the  first  found  associated 
with  the  organization  of  a  University 
in  one  of  our  Eastern  States) — a  simi- 
larly superhuman  notion  was  enter- 
tained by  his  cousin,  who  once  exclaim- 
ed on  quitting  his  room,  lifting  up  his 
haada  With  aatoaishment :  **  So  much 
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undersiaDding  and  learning  coupled 
w^ith  such  exemplary  humility  and  in- 
Boceoce,  I  did  not  believe  could  bave 
been  the  portion  of  any  but  an  angel,  till 
I  beheld  him ! "  Again,  we  find  it 
recorded  of  the  celebrated  French 
divine,  Saurin,  that  on  occasion  of  his 
preaching,  one  of  his  astonished  audi- 
ence is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  '*  Is 
tl  an  angel,  or  a  mere  man  ?" 

It  certainly  involves  a  seeming  para- 
dox, that  where  we  find  such  towering 
compliments  lavished  with  so  unspar- 
iDgr  a  hand  on  the  labors  of  an  author, 
he  should  be  left  so  singularly  destitute 
of  a  proportionate  pecuniary  recom- 
pense. It  was  Ariosto,  if  we  remem- 
oer  rightly,  who,  when  asked  by  a 
friend  whv  he  did  not  erect  for  himself 
a  more  noble  villa,  renlied,  "  words  are 
cheaper  than  stones."  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  although  our  authors 
may  be,  in  their  intellectuality,  thus 
supernal,  they  signally  fail  in  veri- 
fying the  axiom  of  the  ancient  safe, 
which  declares  that  "they  are  most  like 
the  gods,  who  have  fewest  wants,"  for 
the  reverse  has  been  notoriously  the 
fact.  The  subject  of  the  poverty  and 
sufferings  of  authors  has  been  worn 
threadbare ;  our  present  object  is  to  cast 
a  glance  upon  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count. 

Hazlitt,  in  his  amusing  essay  on  the 
inconveniences  of"  the  want  of  money," 
has  some  admirable  hits  on  the  subject 
of  the  proverbial  improvidence  and  ex- 
travagance of  literary  men;  among 
others  we  find  several  characteristic 
anecdotes  about  Sheridan.  He  exhi- 
bited a  perfect  specimen  of  what  is 
styled  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Always  in  need  of  means,  although 
often  in  the  receipt  of  vast  sums  of 
money,  he  is  known  to  have  exercised 
the  most  singular  ingenuity  in  avoiding 
the  payment  of  his  debts.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  is  reported  to  ha  ve  squandered 
awav  no  less  a  sum  than  £1600  in  a  six 
weeds' jaunt  to  Bath,  returning  without 
a  single  copper.  When  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  the  country,  it  was  his 
usual  custom  to  hire  a  post-chaise  and 
four  for  himself,  and  another  for  his 
son  Tom.  Taylor,  of  the  Opera  House, 
was  iiccustomed  to  sav  of  him,  that  he 
could  not  pull  off  his  nat  to  him  in  the 
street  without  its  costing  him  fifty 
poaods;  and  if  he  stopped  to  speak  to 
him,  it  was  a  hundred.  Ooce  when  a 
creditor  brought  him  a  bill  for  payment, 


which  had  been  often  presented  to  him 
before,  and  the  man  complained  of  its 
soiled  and  tattered  state,  and  said  he 
was  ashamed  of  it,  "  I'll  tell  you  what 
rd  advise  you  to  do  with  it,  my  friend," 
said  Sheridan,  "  take  it  home  and 
write  it  upon  parc?iment  /"  He  onca 
mounted  a  horse  which  a  horse-dealer 
was  showing  off  near  a  coffee-house  at 
the  bottom  of  St.  James's  street,  rode 
it  to  Tattefsail's,  sold  it,  and  walked 
quietly  back  to  the  spot  from  which  he 
set  out  with  the  money  in  his  pocket; 
the  owner  was  furious,  and  swore  he 
would  be  the  death  of  him ;  but  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  they  were 
both  seen  sitting  together  over  a  bottle 
of  wine,  in  the  same  coffee-house,  the 
horse-jockey  with  the  tears  running 
down  his  face  at  Sheridan's  jokes,  and 
almost  ready  to  hug  him  as  an  honest 
fellow.  His  house  and  lobby  were 
beset  with  duos  every  morning,  who 
were  generally  told  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  not  yet  up,  and  were  accordingly 
shown  into  the  several  rooms  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance.  As  soon  as  he 
had  breakfasted,  he  once  asked :  "  Are 
all  these  doors  shut,  John  ?  "  and  being 
assured  they  were,  he  marched  out 
very  deliberately  between  them,  to  the 
chagrin  and  amazement  of  his  self-in- 
vited guests.  Perhaps  few,  however, 
could  he  found  to  equal  Sheridan  in  this 
species  of  legerdemain ;  but  the  above 
may  afford  a  fair  sample  of  the  foolish 
indifference  to  the  value  of  money 
which  we  so  frequently  find  to  belong 
to  the  members  of  the  literary  profes- 
sion. When  Fielding  was  interrogated 
as  to  his  reasons  for  espousing  the  lite- 
rary profession,  he  replied,  "  that  he 
had  no  alternative  between  being  either 
a  hackney  writer  or  a  hackney  coach- 
man ;"  and  we  find  Butler  making  the 
following  rather  depreciating  allusion 
to  the  votaries  of  the  muse ; 

**  It  is  not  poetry  that  makes  men  poor, 
For  few  do  write,  that  were  not  so  before ; 
And  those  who  have  writ  best,  had  they 

been  rich, 
Had  ne'er  been  seized  with  the  poetic  itch ; 
Had  loved  their  ease  too  well  to  take  the 

pains 
To  undei^o  that  drudgery  of  brains : — 
But  being  for  all  other  trades  unfit, 
Only  t'  avoid  being  idle,  set  up  wit !" 

The  earliest  evidence  we  can  find 
upon  record  of  a  recognition  of  literary 
property,  occurred  under  the  pontificate 
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of  Leo  X.  a  period  meaiorablc  for  let* 
lers  as  syncnronizing  with  ihe  great 
revival  of  learning  in  western  Italy. 
In  Roscoe's  ioleresiing  life  of  thai  ex- 
traordinary man  and  patron  of  litera- 
ture, we  read  of  a  MS.  copy  of  five 
books  of  Tacitus  having  been  purchased 
for  500  zechins,  by  the  Pope,  from  An- 
gelo  Acroroboldo,  who  procured  them 
from  the  Abbey  of  Corvey  in  West- 
phalia.   He  committed    them  to  the    _^ 

editorial  supervision  of  the  renowned    of  sunny  Italy,  and  weeding  it  of  the 


Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  great  parent 
of  our  vernacular  verse,  whose  •*  well 
of  English  undefiled"  was 

«  Made  firsle  to  distyHe  and  rayne 
The  gold  dew  dropys  of  speche  and  elo- 
quence 
Into  our  tunge," — 

thus    enriching  it    with  the    foreign 
spoils,  the  more  euphonious  cadences 


Beroaldi,  for  the  security  of  whose  ser- 
vices  as  collaborator,  the  pontiff  insti- 
tuted a  penalty  of  200  ducats,  confisca- 
tion of  the  spurious  copies,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  excommunication  against 
any  person  who  should  attempt  to  pi- 
rate the  edirioQ  within  ten  years.  But 
notwithstanding  these  severe  prohi- 
bitions, it  appears,  the  edition  was 
reprinted  at  Milan,  and  in  the  same 
year;  the  unfortunate  bibliopole  had, 
however,  to  hand  over  the  counterfeit 
copies  and  the  cash— the  substantial 
part  of  the  penalty — but  he  found  the 
wrath  of  the  offended  party  ap;)eased 
by  the  salvo,  and  the  mercy  of  the  Pope 
spared  him  the  infliction  of  the  residue 
of  his  sentence! 
The  first  writer  we  shall  quote  as 


ruder  relics  of  Gothic  idiom, — was,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  by  no  means  a 
"  poor  poet,"  as  concerns  the  things 
of  this  life.  Not  only  had  he  sufficient 
means  to  obtain  a  liberal  education  at 
Cambridge,  but  throughout  almost  the 
whole  of  life  he  enjoyed  "  honorable 
ease."  retaining  for  many  year£  the 
lucrative  office  of  Comptroller  of  Cus- 
toms; and  also,  at  successive  intervals, 
was  commissioned  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome  and  Genoa.  His  good  ibriune 
would  probably  have  accompanied  him 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  since  he  was  a 
remarkable  favorite  at  the  court  of  the 
Plantagenets,  had  he  not  forfeited  its 
esteem,  by  his  adherence  to  the  Wick- 
liffe  tenets  then  so  unsavory  in  that 
quarter.      His    immediate    successor, 


having  made  literature  a  profitable  pro-  Lyd^ate,    although     far  from    being 

fession.  is  Arioslo.  Although  at  the  time  considered  as  his  compeer,  either  in  the 

he  completed   his  "Orlando  Furioso,"  grasp  of  his    intellect    or  the  exube- 

he  was  obliged   himself  to  incur  the  rant  richness    and  versatility  of    his 

expense  of  its  publication,  the  publish-  poetic  imagery,  yet  appears  to  have 

ers  declining  to  embark  in  the  enter-  been  no  less  a'  favorite  with  the  indo- 

prise  in  consequence  of  the  depreciating  lently  rich. 

opinion  expressed  as  to  its  merits  bv  Of  the  immortal  Spenser,  it  is  suf- 

Cardinal  Hippolyto,  to  whom  the  work  ficient  for  our  purpose  to  relate  the 

had  been  inscribed,  which  was  to  the  anecdote  of  his  first  interview  with  his 

effect,  that  •' he  wondered  where  he  amiable  patron,  Sir    Philip    Sydney, 

had  contrived  to  pick  up  such  a  mass  of  who,  on  his  reciting  the  ninth  canto 

absurdities;" yet  the  world  soon  amply  of   the    first    book    of  his    "Faerie 

avcnsred   the  poet  upon  the  critic,  by  Queene,"  became  so  entranced  with  the 

recording  a  very  different  estimate  of  it,  fascination  of  his  verse,  that  he  inler- 

and  fortune  was  not  behindhand  in  the  rupied  him,  by  calling  to  his  steward 

bestowal  of  her  favors.     Under    the  to  give  him  £50,  but  no  sooner  had  he 


immediate  auspices  of  the  wealthy 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  was  his  condition  not 
only  placed  beyond  the  influence 
of  want,  but  he  was  at  length  enabled 
CO  erect  for  himself  a  noble  mansion,  in 
lieu  of  his  former  humble  domicile; 
and  although  it  did  not  occur  till  the 
evening  of  his  life,  he  yet  was  destined 
to  receive  the  honor  of  the  laurel-crown, 
at  the  installation  of  which,  it  is  stated 
he  himself  enacted  the  part  of  herald, 
proclaiming  his  own  honors  before 
the  assembled  multitude. 


completed  another  canto,  thati  he 
doubled  the  amount;  his  astonished 
steward,  however,  being  no  less  sur- 
prised than  his  master,  though  for  a 
very  different  cause,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  delay  the  execution  of  so  sudden  and 
lavish  a  bounty;  when  upon  the  poet's 
reading  one  stanza  more,  his  munifi- 
cent patron  quadrupled  the  amount, 
making  it  £200,  strenuously  insisting 
that  his  servant  should  instantly  pay 
him  the  money,  and  beg  him  to  jeave 
the  house,  for  be  feared,  if  he  cootisued 
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to  practise  the  incantations  of  his 
genius,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  part- 
ing with  his  whole  estate.  The  kind- 
hearted  Sydney  Jong  continued  to  he- 
friend  him,  by  appointing  him  to  em- 
bassies, and  other  tokens  of  esteem  and 
beneticence.  He  held  a  fine  estate  in 
Ireland  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
the  dark  shades  which  settled  about 
his  latter  days,  were,  it  seems,  super- 
induced by  political  intrigue,  rather 
than  any  neglect  of  his  merits  as  an 
author. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  bard 
of  Avon,  whose  magnificent  genius 
has  delighted  the  human  race,  and 
whose  unrivalled  skill  in  the  delicate 
analysis  of  human  thought  and  feel- 
ing, has  by  universal  consent  been 
rewarded  with  the  epithet  of  being 
almost  divine?  From  the  obscurity  of 
the  lowliest  origin,  his  career  was  early 
marked  by  the  lustre  of  his  intellec- 
tual strength  ;  during  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  we  find  him  patiently  oc- 
cupying himself  with  the  laborious 
drudgery  of  the  stage, — now  modestly 
correcting  the  dramatic  essa3^s  of  those 
scarce  worthy  to  '*  tend  his  humble 
bidding," — now  enacting  the  produc- 
tions of  his  own  pen  at  the  Globe ;  till 
at  length,  idolized  by  the  world,  he  is 
seen  returning  with  his  golden  sheaves 
to  the  hallowed  spot  of  his  nativity, 
with  a  competency  more  than  sufficient 
to  ensure  for  him  as  smooth  an  autumn 
of  life,  as  the  bosom  of  his  favorite 
Avon,  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that 
we  know  less  of  the  actual  private  his- 
tory of  this  great  man,  than  almost 
any  whose  lives  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  record.  It  is  enough,  how- 
ever, for  our  purpose  to  know,  that  if  it 
was  not  attended  with  great  affluence, 
his  career  did  not  sufier  from  the  cares 
of  penury  or  want.  On  the  contrary. 
Gibbon  mentions  that  the  personal 
estate  of  Shakspeare,  at  his  decease, 
was  estimated  at  £300  per  annum; 
and  although  it  is  contended  by  Ma- 
lone,  that  it  could  not  have  much  ex- 
ceeded £200,  in  either  case  he  may  not 
be  said  to  have  died  poor. 

The  age  of  Shakspeare  was  no  less 
ennobled  by  his  surpassing  genius,  than 
by  the  many  master-spirits  which  con- 
tributed to  its  lustre;  some  of  whom, 
like  their  great  prototype,  rose  from  the 
humblest  origin.  Such  was  Davies,  the 
poet,  who  ultimately  attained  the  high- 
est civil  distinction,  by  being  appointed 


to  the  supreme  seat  in  thejudiciary  of 
the  realm.  And  thou,  '*  O  rare  Ben 
Jonson,"  didst  receive  good  and  hon- 
est pay  for  thy  dramatic  performances, 
which  thou  didst  cause  to  appear  with 
the  regularity  of  the  solar  yen r;  and  but 
for  thy  incurable  love  of  good  old  sack, 
and  thy  sneaking  predilection  for  the 
convivialities  of  the  coifee-house,  thou 
mightest  have  lived  all  thy  days,  if  not 
in  affluence,  at  least  in  ease ;  for  didst 
not  thou  receive  many  a  golden  guinea 
for  thy  nen*s  labor,  and,  in  addition, 
100  marks  from  King  James,  which 
thy  wit  metamorphosed  mto  as  many 
guineas  per  annum,  from  the  private 
purse  of  his  unfortunate  successor  ?  But 
we  pause  not  for  thy  reply — the  thing 
speaks  for  itself.  We  are'  all  familiar 
with  the  frailties  of  this  favorite  dra- 
matist, and  it  is  needless  to  descant 
upon  them  afresh. 

Phineas  Fletcher,  the  poet,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  seems  to  have  passed 
his  days  unruffled  by  the  vexations  and 
difficulties  so  commonly  thought  to  be 
the  sure  concomitants  of  a  life  devoted 
to  the  Muses.  He  was  well  paid,  and 
earned  no  mean  amount  of  fame,  hav* 
ing  been  styled  by  some  of  his  critics, 
**  the  Spenser  of  his  age."  His  brother, 
Giles  Fletcher,  a  writer  of  more  than 
equal  merit  perhaps,  was  in  a  like  con- 
dition. Abraham  Cowley  was  also 
patronized,  by  having  received  several 
appointments,  including  the  master- 
ship of  the  Savoy,  a  post  of  considera- 
ble emolument;  and  even  Milton  was 
indebted  for  his  commission  in  the 
Government  department  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, to  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
splendid  talents  alone,  notwithstanding 
his  avowed  adherence  to  republican 
doctrines,  so  inimical  to  his  individual 
interests  and  preferment.  Dryden, 
moreover,  migni  have  been  rich,  one 
would  have  supposed,  had  he  hus- 
banded the  ample  resources  accruing 
from  his  workings ;  for  he  received 
£1300  for  his  **Virgil,"  and  nearly 
£300  for  his  "Fables,"  in  addition  to 
which,  he  enjoyed  an  annuity  from 
Government  of  £200  sterling,  and 
which  was  only  intermitted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Kevolution.  He  wrote 
on  one  occasion,  it  istrue,  ten  thousand 
lines  for  £300,  but  he  was  partly  his 
own  enemy,  being  characterized  as 
saturnine  and  reserved  in  his  deport- 
ment, notwithstanding  his  muse  is  the 
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most  chastened,  terse,  and  ricb»  in  the 
language.  His  spouse  might  have  been 
partly  to  blame  in  the  matter,  perhaps, 
for  we  find  she  was  not  particularly  en- 
dowed with  the  attributes  which  con- 
tribute to  connubial  felicity.  In  the 
case  of  Matihew  Prior,  we  have  a 
striking  instance  of  the  supremacy  of 
mind  over  circumstances.  His  first 
step  to  honorable  preferment  occurred 
at  nis  uncle's  house,  where  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  chanced  to  be  in  dispute  with 
some  others,  respecting  a  passage  in 
Horace,  when  one  of  the  party  affirmed, 
'*  that  there  was  a  youngster  present, 
who  could  set  them  all  right  in  a 
minute."  Prior,  although  a  mere 
boy,  explained  away  the  difficulty  so 
readily,  and  so  modestly  withal,  that 
the  Earl  at  once  and  for  ever  became 
his  friend.  He  took  him  under  his 
patronage,  sent  him  to  Cambridge,  and 
procured  for  him  an  excellent  appoint- 
ment, which  he  held  for  many  years; 
and  which,  together  with  his  poems, 
published  by  subscription,  yielded  him 
a  large  amount  of  money,  thus  ena- 
bling him  not  only  to  pass  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  "  independent  ease," 
but  (alas  for  human  frailty  !),  he  was 
actually  vain  enough  to  bequeath  £500 
at  his  demise,  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  his  own  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

In  reply  to  some  observations  made 
to  Sterne,  to  the  effect  that  he  wielded 
his  pen  in  order  to  obtain  nximmum  in 
loculot  he  declared  he  wrote  not  to  be 
fed,  but  to  be  famous.  His  "  Tristram 
Shandy,"  however,  was  no  evidence  of 
this  fact,  for  he  succeeded  in  securing 
no  nigs^ard  share  of  emolument  as  weU 
as  praise. 

Lintot,  the  liberal  publisher  of  Pope, 
disbursed  the  large  sum  of  between 
£5000  and  £6000,  for  the  copyright  of 
his  "  Homer  "  and  other  works ;  and 
Gay  received  from  the  publication  of  his 
Poems,  by  subscription,  £1000,  which 
were  printed  in  1720.  And  a  few  years 
after,  he  got  all  together  from  his  **  Beg- 
gar's Opera,"  the  extraordinary  sum  of 
£1600  sterling.  He  also  held  several 
offices  under  the  gift  of  Government, 
and  notwithstanding  he  was  a  noto- 
riously bad  economist,  by  the  especial 
care  which  his  patroness,  the  Duchess 
of  Queensborough,  took  of  him,  he  left 
at  his  death  over  £3000.  Addison,  who 
rose  from  a  mere  pot-house  boy,  was 
no  less  well  provided  for ;  he  enjoyed 


the  snug  little  annuity  of  £300  for 
some  years,  and  at  a  subsequent  date, 
1717,  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Slate ; 
but  bein^  inadequate  to  the  onerous 
duties  oi  that  post,  he  retired  from  it 
with  a  pension  of  £1500.  We  remem- 
ber, also,  to  have  read  somewhere,  of 
one  Berkenhead,  in  the  time  of  the 
Protectorate,  who  was  a  writer  of  all 
work,  and  who  finally  worked  himself 
so  successfully  into  notice,  that  he 
was  at  length  made  one  of  the  Mas- 
ters of  Requests,  with  the  magnificent 
salary  of  £3000  per  annum.  Con- 
greve,  also,  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
number  of  fortunate  incumbents;  he 
had,  from  Lord  Halifax,  £1200  sine- 
cure ;  and  Steele  was  another  instance 
of  Government  patronage.  One  Sir 
John  Hill,  a  satirical  scribe  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  made  £1500  a 
year  by  his  pen  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Again,  we  have,  in  Fielding,  the 
English  Cervantes,  another  proof  of 
the  liberal  patronage  of  genius,  al- 
though his  germ  of  authorship  came 
wellnigh  being  nipped  in  the  bud ;  for  we 
read  that,  on  the  completion  of  his 
first  admirable  satirical  novel,  *^  Tom 
Jones,"  he  offered  it  impatiently  for 
publication,  without  success,  to  a  minor 
publisher  for  an  almost  nominal  sum, 
£25 ;  but,  fortunately  meeting  with  his 
friend  Thomson,  who,  perusing  the 
work,  pronounced  a  highly  favorable 
opinion  of  it,  our  author  set  off  with  a 
light  heart,  in  company  with  the  poet, 
to  the  well  known  Andrew  Millar, 
to  whom  he  presented  his  MS.  Mil- 
lar^s  critic  and  counsellor  in  these  mat- 
ters was  his  wife ;  and  accordingly  to 
her  the  production  was  consigned  for 
inspection.  The  result  was  successful 
to  poor  Fielding,  as  she  advised  her 
husband  "on  no  account  to  let  the 
work  slip  his  fingers."  An  interview 
with  the  several  parties  ensued  at  a 
coffee-house  in  the  Strand,  and,  after 
applying  the  mollifying  specific  of  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  old  port,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  business.  Fielding,  with  no 
little  trepidation,  consequent  on  his  re- 
cent rebuff  in  another  quarter,  at 
length  broke  silence,  and  requested  to 
know  what  the  worthy  bibliopole  pro- 
posed to  give  for  the  work.  "  I  am  a 
man,"  said  he,  "of  few  words,  and 
fond  of  coming  to  the  point ;  but  really, 
after  giving  every  consideration  I  am 
able  to  your  novel,  I  do  not  think  I  can 
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possibly  afford  to  give  yoa  more  than 
£200  for  it."    "  What !"  exclaimed  the 
astoDished  aathor,  scarcely  crediting 
the  sound,  '*  two  hundred  pounds  V* 
**  Indeed,     Mr.    Fielding,"    returned 
Millar,  *'  indeed  I  am  fully  sensible  of 
your  talent,  but  my  mind  is  made  up." 
**  Two  hundred  pounds,"  continued  the 
delighted    novelist,     **  two    hundred 
pounds  did  you    say  ?"    "  Upon  my 
word,  sir,  I  mean  no'  disparagement  to 
•  the  writer  or  his  great  merit,  but  my 
mind,  I  repeat,  is  made  up,  and  I  can- 
not give  more."    "Allow  me  to  ask," 
responded  the  still  incredulous  and  en- 
raptured scribe,  "  to  ask  you —whe- 
ther— you — are — really — in  earnest  ?" 
"  Never  more  so,"  replied  Millar,  "  in 
all  my  life,  and  I  hope  you  will  can- 
didly acquit  me  of  every  intention  to 
injure  your  feelings  or  depreciate  your 
abilities,  when  I  repeat,  that  I  cannot 
afford  you  more  than  £200  for  your 
novel."    "  Then,  my  good  sir,"  cried 
out  poor  Fielding,  in  a  delirious  rap- 
ture, having  recovered  himself  from 
the  surprise  of  such  unlooked-for  good 
fortune,  **  give  me  your  hand  on  it — 
the  book  is  yours ;  and  waiter,"  conti- 
nued he,  "bring  two  more  bottles  of 
your  best  port."    But  this  freak  of  for- 
tune was  not  ended  yet.    He  received 
from  the  subsequent  editions  of  the 
work  £500  more  in  gratuity  from  this 
noble  patron  of  authors.    His  "Ame- 
lia" produced  him  £1000,  and,  it  ap- 
;>ears,  bis  other  works  in  like  propor- 
tion.   Yet,  notwithstanding  he  was  in 
possession  of  £1500  by  his  marriage, 
m  addition  to  an  annuity  he  enjoyed  of 
£200,  such  was  his  extravagant  folly 
and  improvidence,  that  he  was  fre- 
quently in  absolute  want,  and  had  to 
borrow  of  his  indulgent  publisher,  at 
various  times,  to  an    extent  of  over 
£2500,  which  sum,  indeed,  the  latter 
was  generous  enough  to  cancel  against 
him  at  his  death.    One  of  the  al^urdi- 
ties  he  had  the  vanity  to  indulge  was 
that  of  launching  an  ec^uipage  with 
bright  yellow  liveries,  which,  requiring 
frequently  renewing  to  preserve  their 
brilliancy,  of  course  involved  one  item 
of  considerable  moment  to  a  person 
of  his  sphere,  and  sufficiently  evinces 
his  utter   disregard  of  the  virtue  of 
economy.   The  story  of  Fielding  and 
the  tax-gatherer  serves  also  to  induce 
the  inference.    Poor  Fielding  had  the 
misfortune  to  live  when  taxes  were  as 
amch  in  vogue  as  they  are  in  our  own 


day  ;  and  the  patience  of  the  tax-col- 
lector had  been  taxed  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  endurance,  beyond  which  he 
would  bear  with  no  further  procrasti- 
nation. In  this  dilemma  he  hies  away 
to  his  banker,  i.  e.  bookseller,  for  the 
necessary  sum.  Scarcely  had  he  ob- 
tained it,  and  turned  his  steps  home^ 
ward,  when,  meeting  an  old  college 
chum,  he  soon  found  himself  seated  in 
the  nearest  coffee-room,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  conviviality  that  ensued, 
his  friend  confessed  himself  in  some 
distress;  whereufKin  the  tax-gatherer's 
money  was  turned  to  a  new  account, 
being  probably  half  consumed  in  the 
tavern  score,  and  the  residue  appropri« 
ated  to  the  relief  of  his  indigent  friend. 
On  the  following  morning,  however^ 
when  the  man  of  the  municipal  dues 
called  for  the  promised  cash,  instead  of 
receiving  it,  he  had  the  following 
laconic  expostulation  sent  to  him: 
"  Friendship  has  called  for  the  money 
and  had  it ;  the  collector  must  call 
again." 

But  to  return.  Swift  had  for  his 
"  Gulliver's  Travels" £300,  and  Smellie 
for  his  work  on  Natural  Histon^  £1000. 
Smollett,  who  wrote  his  "  History  of 
England,"  comprising  thirteen  centu- 
ries, in  about  the  space  of  as  many 
months,  received  for  the  copyright, 
together  with  that  of  his  "  Universal 
History,"  £2000,  and  further  sums  on 
subsequent  occasions.  Gibbon  obtained 
but  £200  for  the  first  part  of  his  "  His- 
tory of  Rome ;"  but  how  much,  good 
reader,  do  you  suppose  for  the  remain^ 
der  ?— £5000.  Dr.  Robertson  also  got 
£600  for  his  "Scotland,"  and  £4,500 
for  the  copyright  of  "  Charles  V."  Dr. 
Hawksworth  is  said  to  have  even  ob- 
tained a  still  larger  sum — an  enormous 
one  for  those  days — being  £6,000  for 
his  "  Collection  of  Voyages,"  &c.  And 
then  there  is  Hume,  who,  from  almost 
nothing,  raised  himself  by  his  writings 
to  considerable  wealth,  and  high 
offices,  which  brought  him  more;  so 
that  he  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
thousand  a  year,  and  lefi  behind  him 
no  less  than  £15,000.  Nor  do  we 
think  Johnson,  that  great  Colossus  of 
Eofflish  literature,  had  much  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  long  run,  for  he  was  not 
only  petted  to  an  aoominable  degree  by 
society  at  large,  but  he  received  no  little 
of  their  pecuniary  offering  to  boot* 
He  wrote  his  "  Rassdas*'  m  a  week, 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  mother'^ 
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funeral ;  for  it  is  true  be  was  the  son  of 
a  very  poor  bookseller^  at  Litchfield, 
whose  widow  had  cod  sequent  Iv  a 
meagre  inheritance,  indeed,  as  well  as 
her  son,  which  rendered  his  early 
strugsrles  somewhat  severe,  but  they 
were  soon  mitigated  through  the  ready 
appreciation  of  his  genius.  On  subse- 
quent editions  of  his  first  literary  effort 
referred  to,  he  further  obtained  about 
£125 ;  his  "  Dictionary**  procured  for 
him  £1575,  and  for  each  number  of 
the  "  Rambler**  which  was  issued 
twice  a  week,  he  had  two  guineas. 
But  we  need  not  enter  further  into  de- 
tail ;  he  lived  for  years  on  a  sinecure 
grant  of  £300.  Boswell  got  for  his 
amusing  Memoirs  of  the  doctor,  £1000. 
Of  Goldsmith,  we  only  possess  the 
following  particulars.  He  sold  his 
"  Vicar'*  for  JC60,  while  his  subsequent 
**  Selections  of  English  Poetry,**  a 
labor  almost  mechanical,  yielded  him 
£200.  His  "  Traveller**  made  assur- 
edly a  long  journey,  for  it  occupied  five 
years,  and  after  all  only  produced 
£100,  while  again  he  seems  to  have 
netted  in  one  vear,  from  his  Dramatic 

?ieces,  £1800  ]  Rev.  Charles  Simeon's 
'heological  Writings  yielded  to  its 
author  £5000,  a  heavy  speculation, 
being  in  21  vols.,  8vo.  And,  while  we 
thins  of  it,  there  have  been  a  host  of 
female  writers, — Edgewonh,  Porter, 
Hannah  More,  Trimmer,  Sherwood, 
Clara  Reeve,  Hofland,  Leslie,  and  Ann 
Radcliffe,  who  all  received  good  cony- 
rights  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain.  The 
last  namefl  received  £500  for  **The  Mys- 
teries  of  Udolpho  ;**  for  "  The  Italian** 
£800— immense  sums  for  works  of 
fiction  at  the  time.  Again,  Allan  Ram- 
say cleared  between  £400  and  £500  by 
the  publication  of  his  Early  Poems, 
and  a  much  larger  amount  by  his  pas- 
toral, "  The  Gentle  Shepherd."  Even 
Eoor  erratic  Burns  netted  over  £500  by 
is  first  volume  of  Poems,  in  1782,  and 
Currie's  Memoir  brought  to  his  family 
£1000.  Sir  John  Carr,  for  four  single 
books  of  separate  Tours  he  wrote,  re- 
ceived £1900 ;  Thomson  held  a  sine- 
cure in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  conse- 
quence of  his  literary  repute.  The 
copyrisfht  of  his  "Seasons"  produced 
him  600  guineas  from  first  to  last. 
Mallet,  the  poet,  was  also  richly  paid 
for  his  literary  labors;  he  lived  and 
died  in  easy  circumstances;  and  so  did 
Glover,  Beattie,  Wharton,  and  Hayley. 
Cowper  also  enjoyed,  during  the  latter 


years  of  his  life,  a  pension  of  £300  a 
year,  and  his  copyrights  were  liberal, 
especially  those  of  his  later  works. 
Wordsworth,  our  true  vernacular  pcet, 
has  long  enjoyed  "  peace  and  pleoty." 
His  course  seems  to  have  been  as 
unruffled  as  the  limpid  waters  of  his 
own  favorite  Rydal ;  while  few,  if  any, 
of  the  brotherhood  of  poets  have  re» 
ceived  more  substantial  or  more  refined 
compliments  from  their  contempora- 
ries; and  we  are  happy  to  find  he  has 
recently  received  a  grant  of  £300  a  year 
from  the  British  government,  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  whose  literary  pensions 
is  £4340.  So  much  for  the  ne sleet  of 
authors.  The  author  of  "/ott'  once 
said  of  him,  "He  has  supplied  the 
noblest  antidote  to  the  freezing  efiects 
of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age;  and, 
while  he  has  done  justice  to  the  poetry 
of  greatness,  he  has  cast  a  glory  around 
the  lowest  conditions  of  human! ty, 
and  traced  out  the  subtle  links  by 
which  they  are  connected  with  the 
highest."  Then  we  might  refer  to 
Byron,  who  originally  made  it  his 
boast  that  he  wrote  for  fame  and  not 
money ;  but  notwithstanding  his  first 
refusal  of  money  from  Murray,  he 
finally  received  from  that  prince  of 
publishers  the  munificent  sum  of 
£23,540  !  for  the  copyrights  of  his  va- 
rious productions.  And  Moore,  the 
most  melodious  muse  of  modem  times, 
whose  popularity  has  been  universal, 
has  raised  himself  to  fortune  by  the 
aid  solely  of  his  pen.  He  received  for 
several  years  £500  from  the  sale  of  his 
**  Irish  Melodies**  alone;  and  he  is, 
we  believe,  still  in  receipt  of  a  life  an- 
nuity of  £300  from  his  publishers  on 
account  of  his  copyright.  A  like 
amount  he  lately  received  from  the 
new  and  elegant  collected  edition  of 
his  works. 

The  origin  of  "  Lalla  Rookh**  was 
an  application  made  to  the  author  by 
Longmans'  to  write  for  them  an  epic 
poem,  in  which  there  should  be  no 
allusion  to  the  ancient  classic  authors, 
they  being  responsible  for  the  highest 
sum  ever  given  for  an  epic.  The  ne- 
gotiator was  Mr.  Perry,  who  concluded 
the  business  at  the  agreed  sum  of 
three  thousand  guineas ! 

Charles  Lamb,  the  inimitable  Essay- 
ist, was,  like  Montgomery,  in  the 
possession  of  at  least  the  conveniences 
of  life.  The  latter  has  long  enjoyed 
an  annuity  of  £300.    Dugald  Stuart 
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had  also  a  sinecure  of  £600  per  aDOum 
in  reward  for  his  literary  labors.    Jef- 
fry,  of  the  Edinburgli  Kcview,  origin- 
ally of  obscare  and  lowly  station,  has 
now  erected  for  himself  a  large  for- 
tune, which  he  has  acquired  from  his 
critical  and  literary  celebrity ;  and  his 
contemporary  of  the  opposite  critical 
organ  exhibits  a  close  parallel  with  the 
features  of  his  antagonist  friend.    Pro- 
fessor Wilson  has  not  been  without 
even    the  luxuries  of  life ;  *'  his  deli- 
ciously  eloquent  passages,"  to  adopt 
tbe  words  of  an  appreciating  and  en- 
thusiastic    critic,    **  have    produced 
gushes  of  admiration  and  praise;"  and 
an  echo  to  the  same  ])ul&e  of  feeling 
will  not  be  found  wanting  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic.    Crabbe  and  Campbell, 
though  dissimilar  in  man^  essentials, 
were  alike  as  respects  their  pecuniary 
resources,    which     were    sufficiently- 
abundant  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the 
otium   cum  digitate;    the   latter  is 
characteristically  indolent,  but  he  ob- 
tained 300  guineas  for  his  last  small 
poem  of  "  The  Pilgrim  of  Gleneoe  ;" 
for  his  **  Pleasures  of  Iiope*^  he  re- 
ceived a  similar  amount ;  and,  after  it 
had  been  published  several  years,  he 
obtained  1000  guineas  additional,  and 
1500   guineas   for    his    **  Gertrude" 
Then  we  mi^ht  mention  the  name  of 
Robert  Southey — once  laureate,  now, 
we  grieve  to  write,  lunatic — as  afford- 
ing ample  proof  that  the  sons  of  genius 
are  not  always  neglected  by  the  smiles 
of  worldly  prosperity.    Sotheby,  the 
author    of  "  Italy,"  was  not  of  any 
note  originally,  but  his  successful  dibut 
in  the  world  of  letters,  led  to  pecuniary 
results  which  enabled  him  to  yield  to 
the  impulses  of  a  generous  heart,  and 
which    have  enshrined   his    memory 
with  the  few  who 

"  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blash  to  find  it 
fame.'' 

Wolcot,  the  facetious  "  Peter  Pmdar," 
for  many  years  received  an  income  of 
nearlv  £3*00  a  year,  and  at  his  decease, 
which  occurred  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
he  was  found  to  have  amassed  no  in- 
considerable property.  Theodore  Hook 
averaged  £1000  for  his  later  novels. 
Thomas  Hood,  the  punster,  has  had 
no  reason  to  weep  over  the  conse- 
quences of  indulging  his  most  provok- 
ing propensity ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  a  verification  of  the  trite  adage 


which  allows  those  to  laugh  who  win, 
for  he  has  cleared  a  handsome  annuity, 
we  understand,  by  the  series  of  his 
popular  "Comic  Annuals,"  "Whims 
and  Oddities,"  &c.  But  it  is  quite 
time  to  pause,  at  least  as  it  concerns 
the  plaints  of  **poor  poets"  the  enu- 
meration of  whom  we  will  close  with 
Samuel  Rogers,  of  whose  superabun- 
dant pecuniary  as  well  as  poetic  resour- 
ces. It  is  needless  for  us  to  speak. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  legion 
of  prolific  novelists  which  belong  to  our 
own  days?  We  commence  with 
Scott,  whose  personal  property,  ob- 
tained solely  by  his  pen,  must  have 
been  worth  £100,000,  in  addition  to  the 
title  conferred  on  him  and  his  family. 
The  prodigious  sums  of  money  he  re- 
ceived for  his  novels  were  beyond  all 
preced en  t.  As  far  as  we  can  mak  e  ou t, 
ne  had  been  accustomed  to  derive 
about  £15,000  per  annum  from  his  writ- 
ings. His  three  Poems  produced  on 
the  average  3000  guineas  a-niece  to 
their  author;  and  for  his  "Life  of  Na- 
poleon" he  realized  £12,000,  bein^  at 
the  rate  of  £33  per  diem  for  the  time 
he  occupied  in  its  composition.  If  we 
remember  correctly,  James  has  been  in 
the  receipt  of  from  £800  to  £1000  for 
his  historic  fictions.  Bulwer  a  still 
larger  sum ;  his  "  Rienzi'*  yielded  him 
£1600,  and  was  the  production  of  two 
months,  as  also  his  "Last  Days  of 
Pompeii."  Marryatt  derived  from  the 
sales  of  his  "  Peter  Simple"  over 
£2000;  Lady  Morgan  had  2000  gui- 
neas for  her  "France  in  1839;"  and 
lastly,  we  might  mention  the  celebrated 
Charles  Dickens,  who  is  reported  to 
have  accumulated,  by  his  inimitable 
satiric  fictions,  full  £30,000,  independ- 
ent of  his  recent  "  American  Notes," 
which  his  liberal  English  publishers, 
we  hear,  cashed  in  full  for  £1000, 
before  they  could  even  receive  endorse- 
ment on  this  side  the  ocean.  We  shall 
not  speak  of  the  Disraelis,  Dr.  Lever 
(Charies  O'Malley),  and  a  host  of 
others,  as  our  sjmce  is  unavoidably 
prescribed. 

With  respect  to  French  and  German 
authors,  wc  can  adduce  but  little,  not 
having  had  opportunity  for  much  in- 
quiry m  those  quarters.  Chateaubriand 
is  reported  to  have  received  for  the 
copyrights  of  his  entire  works,  half  a 
million  of  francs.  M.  Scribe,  the  cele- 
brated French  dramatic  author,  has, 
since  1812,  written  315  pieces,  whidi 
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have  produced  him  the  sum  of  2,400,- 
000  iraocs.  Each  piece  (generally  iu 
oae  or  two  acts)  averages  7,619  francs. 
Among  the  most  fecund  writers  of  the 
age  we  may  mention  the  name  of  the 
celehrated  Diunas,  who,  it  is  stated, 
has  actually  produced,  during  the  year 
before  last,  no  less  than  twenty-two 
original  volumes!  his  valuable  and 
interesting  work  on  "The  Progress  of 
Democracy  in  France^*  being  among 
the  number.  Groethe  received  for  his 
copyrights  30,000  crowns ;  but  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  Spain  and  Italy,  can- 
not boast  much  in  the  way  of  literary 
remuneration,  caused  in  the  latter  no 
doubt  hy  the  unfriendlv  influence  of  its 
severe  literary  censorship. 

We  now  approach  nearer  home, 
and  although  our  facilities  for  informa- 
tion on  this  interesting  point  might  be 
supposed  to  be  increased,  yet  as  such 
matters  are  usually  considered  cabinet 
secrets,  we  find  our  amount  of  statis- 
tics necessarily  circumscribed  on  this 
account ;  and,  much  as  we  regret  the 
fact,  the  reader  will  have  to  abide  the 
disappointment.  One  of  the  earliest 
cases  of  any  note  that  we  know  of, 
was  Wirt's  "  Life  of  Patrick  Henry," 
which  ran  through  about  15,000  copies, 
and  for  the  copyright  of  which  Mr. 
Webster,  the  publisher,  paid  $2000. 
Mumford's  *' Virginia  Reports"  average 
ed  $1500  per  volume.  W  hat  Bancroft 
and  Prescott  have  received  from  their 
popular  Histories  we  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain;  the  splendid  success  of 
these  important  works,  coupled  with 
the  known  liberality  of  their  publish- 
ers, renders  the  question  of  their  own 
emolument  a  matter  of  no  great  contin- 

Sency  or  doubt.  Col.  Stone's  "  Life  of 
rant"  was  eminently  popular,  and  the 
shrewd  and  worthy  author  could  not 
have  forfeited  his  share  of  the  ample  re- 
ward. Stephens,  it  is  confidently  ru- 
mored, had  $10,000  from  the  sale  of 
his  "  Egypt,"  &c. ;  while,for  his  work 
on  Central  America,  he  is  said  to  have 
received  double  that  amount !  Irving 
always  retained  aninterest  in  his  books, 
which  have  been  richly  profitable  to 
him.  The  highest  price  for  a  novel  by 
Cooper  has  been  $5000.  His  English 
copyrights  were  formerly  vastly  more 
lucrative.  The  English  copyrights  of 
both  these  leadin<?  writers  have  been 
incredibly  ereat.  Willis  received  about 
X500  for  his  "Inklings  of  Adventure," 
and  as  many  dollars  on  account  of  his 


copyright  in  the  United  States.  Web- 
ster, the  great  lexicographer,  has 
devoted  the  morning,  noon,  and  even- 
ing of  a  busy  life  to  the  compilation  of 
his  Dictionary,  and  which  has  beea 
called,  like  the  first  Arabic  dictionary, 
"  an  ocean  of  words,"  containing  over 
seventy  thousand  separate  terms,  with 
their  significations ;  but  what  pecuni- 
ary return  this  veteran  philologist  has 
yet  received  for  his  fifty  years'  labor  we 
know  not,  but  at  any  rate  we  leara 
that  from  one  of  the  copyrights  of  his 
Spelling  Book  (of  which  there  are 
about  thirty  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union),  the  author's  receipts  are  some- 
thing like  $5000  per  annum.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the 
editions  printed,  are  equally  prolific. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  machinery  em- 
ployed in  their  manufacture,  which,  as 
m  one  instance  we  are  acquainted 
with,  miraculously  transmutes,  by  a 
most  summary'  process,  a  mass  of  pa- 
per shavings  into  books  of  the  most 
immaculate  description.  Anthon's 
edition  of  the  *'  Classics "  yields  the 
editor  a  handsome  annuity. 

We  have  not  spoken,  from  want  of 
space,  more  at  length,  on  the  enormous 
pecuniary  results  which  have  accrued 
from  school  books,  such  as  Vyse's 
"  Speller,"  in  England,  and  others  in 
our  own  country.  But,  for  example, 
in  1836,  we  leara  from  good  au- 
thority, that  the  sale  of  **01ney's 
Geography  "  amounted  to  the  prodi- 
gious extent  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  copies,  which,  allowing  a 
profit  of  40  per  cent,  must  have  netted 
to  the  author  and  publisher  $52,000 ! 

Are,  then,  the  above  illustratioDs,  we  ^ 
ask  in  conclusion,  significant  of  the 
misery  and  penury  of  members  of  the 
literary  profession  ?  For  aught  we  can 
learn  to  the  contrary,  they  are  not  a 
degree  behind  those  of  either  the  other 
liberal  pursuits — ^law,  medicine,  or 
theology.  Without  staying  to  enter 
into  detail,  we  venture  to  assert  that 
the  tendency  to  whine  about  the  poOT 
rewards  of  literature, — ''the  doom  of 
indigence  and  starvation,"  which  hangs 
over  the  heads  of  all  who  devote 
themselves  to  literary  labor,  is  as  un- 
just as  it  is  needless.  Huw  can  we 
assign  the  lowest  pecuniary  position  to 
the  author,  when  the  half-starved  law- 
yer, and  the  poverty-stricken  curate, 
are  epithets  as  characteristic  as  they 
are  coUoquiil  r^  ^^^  therefore,  these 
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eomplaiDts  on  bebalf  of  authors,  are 
secQ  to  be  so  groundless,  what  will  be 
said  of  a  further  attempt  to  show  that 
the  booksellers,  instead  of  having  bat- 
tened upon  the  labor  of  their  brains, 
have  in  many  instances  become  the 
▼ictims  of  the  cupidity  of  the  former? 
D'Israeli,  it  will  be  remembered, 
has  a  chapter  on  this  very  point;  and 
in  later  times,  the  Rev,  Thomas  Scott 
supplies  us  with  no  less  convincing 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  booksellers 
have  been  ruined  by  their  authors. 
How  few  comparatively  of  the  pub- 
lishing community  amass  any  consid- 
erable wealth,  caused  mainly  by  the 
great  risks  they  incur,  and  their  fre- 
quent losses ;  and  how  many  are  to  be 
seen,  contenting  themselves  in  a  quiet 
mediocrity,  while  their  authors  are  not 
unfrequently  amon^  the  last  to  requite 
their  former  liberality  ?  There  have 
been  many,  hapless  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  craft,  who,  had  they  enjoy^ 
a  near  acquaintance  with  some  such 
friendly^  hand  would  have  inscribed  as  a 
memorial  upon  their  last  resting-place 
something  like  the  following  me- 
lancholy memento  of  one  of  former 
times: — 

'<  Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdy,  from  misery 

freed. 
He  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack ; 
He  lived  such  a  horrible  life  in  this  world, 
I  don't  think  he'd  wish  to  come  back !" 

The  extreme  liberality  and  enterprise 
of  publishers  is  a  matter  little  under- 
stood, and  we  shall  probably  hereafter 
invite  the  reader  to  a  few  recitals  on 
this  subject ;  meanwhile,  we  may  just 
allude  to  the  fact  of  Rees's  Cyclopedia, 
which  cost  in  its  publication  the  unparal- 
leled sum  of  £300,000.  What  should  we 
think  of  his  prudence  in  these  utilitarian 
times  were  a  publisher  to  embark  even 
a  tithe  of  this  vast  sum  on  anv  single 
work?  We  should  unanimously  deem 
him  a  confirmed  case  of  lunacy.  And 
as  evidence  of  the  importance  of  book- 
sellers as  accessary  to  the  interests  of 
literature,  as  well  as  authors,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  passage  from  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,"  who, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  makes  the 
following  observations  : — *'  Cadel  and 
Davis  have  sent  me  my  account.  The 
expanses  of  printing,  paper,  Arc,  are  ex- 
orbitantly increased,  and  I  had  near 
£5,000  to  pay  for  expenses,  besides  all 


the  booksellers'  profits,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  my  having  given  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  that  nad 
lately  appeared.  As  you  know,  books 
do  not  sell  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
trinsic value,  but  to  their  size.  I  was 
vexed  to  see  Miss  Smith *8  Fragments^ 
excellent  as  they  are,  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's Letters,  two  shillings  a  set 
more  than  Calebs,  though  there  is  not 
much  above  half  the  paper  and  letter- 
press. I  do  comfort  myself  that  I  have 
sold  an  honest,  if  not  a  good,  book. 
Kotwithstanding  these  disadvantages, 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  cleared 
vnthin  the  year  £2,000,  to  be  paid  by 
instalments,  £500  a  quarter.  I  have 
had  the  first  quarter.  That  Walter 
Scott's  two-guinea  poem  should  pro- 
duce £2,000  is  not  strange;  but  that  a 
trumpery  twelve  shilling  one,  so  cavil- 
led at,  and  abused,  too,  should  produce 
the  same  sum  so  soon,  was  what  I  had 
no  reason  to  expect.  The  copy-right  is 
still  in  my  hands."  And  again,  in  a 
letter  to  Miss  Seward,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  observes,  **  Though  the  account 
between  an  individual  bookseller  and 
such  a  man  as  Southey  mav  be  iniqui- 
tous enough,  vet  I  apprehend  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  account  between 
the  trade  and  the  authors  at  large  is 
pretty  fairly  balanced;  what  these 
gentlemen  ^in  at  the  expense  of  one 
class  of  writers  is  lavished,  in  many 
cases,  in  bringing  forward  other  works 
of  little  value.  I  do  not  know  but  this, 
on  the  whole,  is  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  literature.  A  bookseller  publishes 
twenty  books,  in  hope  of  hitting  upon 
one  good  speculation,  as  a  person  buys 
a  parcel  of  shares  in  a  lottery  in  hope 
of  gaining  a  prize.  Thus  the  road  is 
open  to  all ;  and  if  the  successful  can- 
didate is  a  little  fleeced  in  order  to  form 
petty  prizes  to  console  the  losing  ad- 
venturer, still  the  cause  of  literature  is 
benefited."  Booksellers,  therefore,  are 
not  only  often  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  an  author,  but  there  have  been 
some  whose  fostering  care  and  patron- 
age extended  even  to  their  latest  hour. 
Barker  the  publisher,  who  died  in  1741, 
left  Lord  Bolingbroke£300,  SwiA£200, 
and  Pope  £100,  and  yet  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  excessively  weal- 
thy. Another  feature  of  character  in 
the  booksellers*  fraternity  of  London 
with  which  we  will  conclude  this 
somewhat  desultory  chapter,  is  their 
establishment  of  a  Literary  Fund  for 
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poor  authors;  and  also  a  Provident  Iq- 
stitution  for  poor  assistants,  who  may 
have  become  superannuated  and  other- 
wise reduced  iu  circumstances;  a  noble 
example  which  might  be  worthily 
adopted  among  us.  If  booksellers  have 
done  so  nobly  for  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture and  the  literary  profession  under 
the  restrictive  influence  of  the  existing 
laws  regarding  the  rights  of  authors, 
what  would  they  not  achieve,  were  the 
prescriptive  jiroperty  of  a  writer  pro- 
perly reco^ized?  All  that  has  yet 
been  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  on 
this  subject,  has  been  to  erant  protec- 
tion for  a  given  term  merely ;  thereby, 
in  fact,  virtually  implying  the  non-exist- 
ence of  the  very  principle  it  is  proposed 
to  defend.  If  an  author  have  anv  claim 
at  all  to  the  results  of  his  intellectual 
labor,  it  must  assuredly  be  intrinsic, 
inalienable  and  abiding :  and  what  is 


once  ascertained  to  be  such  cannot  of 
course  be  aflected  by  the  accident  of 
country  or  clime ;  thence  the  absolute 
justice  of  international  legislation  on  this 
important  subject,  and  till  such  legisla- 
tive enactments  shall  have  been  effected 
in  its  behalf,  it  is  hopelessly  vain  to  raise 
the  hue  and  cry  about  the  poverty  of 
writers ;  and  the  much  abused  tbou^ 
favorite  term,  "republic  of  letters"  will 
continue  a  misnomer,  and  copyright 
must  be  written  copywrong.    The  idea 
that  the  grant  of  a  copyrignt  involves  a 
monopoly  is  a  mere  sophism ;  and  it  is 
full  time  our  legislators  were  influenced 
by  higher  and  more  ingenuous  motives, 
than  those  of  mere  conventional  inter- 
est; and  instead  of  urging  the  question 
of  cheapness  as  the  paramount  motive, 
they  should  be  actuated  by  the  nobler 
one,  **JUitjustitiaf  ruat  calum  /"• 


THE   DEATH   OF   THE  PROPHET. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  CHAMKIMa. 
BT  MISS  ANN  €•  LYNCH. 

Those  spirits  Grod-ordained, 
To  stand  the  watchmen  on  the  outer  wall. 
Upon  whose  souls  the  beams  of  truth  first  fall. 

They  who  reveal  the  Ideal,  the  unattained. 
And  to  their  age,  in  stirring  tones  and  high. 
Speak  out  for  God,  Truth,  Man,  and  Liberty — 

Such  Prophets,  do  they  die? 

When  dust  to  dust  returns. 
And  the  freed  spirit  seeks  a^in  its  God, 
To  those  with  whom  the  blessed  ones  have  trod, 

Are  they  then  lost  ?    Mo,  still  their  spirit  bums 
And  quickens  in  the  race ;  the  life  they  give 
Humanity  receives,  and  they  survive 

While  Hope  and  Virtue  live. 


•  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  remark,  after  the  article  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
national Copyright  in  our  last  niunber,  that  we  dissent  from  this  concluding  remark 
of  our  correspondent,  which,  however,  we  are  content  to  allow  to  stand  as  written  by 
the  author.— En.  D.  R. 
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The  land-marks  of  their  age, 
High-Prie  'ts,  Kings  of  the  realm  of  mind  are  they, 
A  realm  unbounded  as  posterity; 

The  hopeful  future  is  their  heritage; 
Their  words  of  truth,  of  love  and  faith  sublime, 
To  a  dark  world  of  doubt,  despair  and  crime, 

Re-echo  through  all  time. 

Such  kindling  words  are  thine, 
Thou  o'er  whose  tomb  the  requiem  soundeth  still. 
Thou  from  whose  lips  the  silvery  tones  yet  thrill 

In  many  a  bosom,  waking  life  divine ; 
And  since  thy  Master  to  the  world  gave  token 
That  for  Love's  faith  the  creed  of  fear  was  broken. 

None  higher  have  been  spoken. 

Thy  reverent  eye  could  see, 
Though  sinful,  weak,  and  wedded  to  the  clod. 
The  angel  soul  still  as  the  child  of  God, 

Heir  of  His  love,  born  to  high  destiny ; 
Not  for  thy  country,  creed  or  sect  speak'st  thou, 
But  him  who  bears  God's  image  on  his  brow. 

Thy  brother,  high  or  low. 

Great  teachers  formed  thy  youth,* 
As  thou  didst  stand  upon  thy  native  shore; 
In  the  calm  sunshine,  in  the  ocean's  roar. 

Nature  and  God  spoke  with  thee,  and  the  truth 
That  o'er  thy  spirit  then  in  radiance  streamed, 
And  in  thy  life  so  calmly,  brightly  beamed. 

Shall  still  shine  on  undimmed. 

Ages  agone,  like  thee. 
The  famed  Greek  with  kindling  aspect  stood 
And  blent  his  eloquence  with  wina  and  flood 

By  the  blue  waves  of  the  Egean  Sea ; 
But  he  heard  not  their  everlasting  hymn, 
His  lofty  soul  with  error's  cloud  was  dim, 

And  thy  great  teachers  spake  not  unto  him. 
Providence,  JR.  L 


•  « In  this  town  I  pursued  my  theological  studies.  I  had  no  professor  to  guide  me, 
bat  I  had  two  noble  places  of  study.  One  was  yonder  beautiful  edifice  now  so  fire- 
quented  as  a  public  library,  the  other  was  the  beach,  the  roar  of  which  has  so  often 
mingled  with  the  worship  of  this  place,  my  daily  resort,  dear  to  me  in  the  sunshine, 
still  more  attractive  in  the  storm.  Seldom  do  I  visit  it  now  without  thinking  of  the 
work,  which  there,  in  the  sight  of  that  beauty,  in  the  sound  of  those  waves,  was  carried 
on  in  my  soul.  No  spot  on  earth  has  helped  to  form  me  so  much  as  that  beach. 
There  I  liAed  up  my  voice  in  praise  amidst  the  tempest.  There,  soAened  by  beauty,  I 
poured  out  my  thanksgiving  and  contrite  confessions.  There,  in  reverential  sympathy 
with  the  mighty  power  around  me,  I  became  conscious  of  the  power  within.  There, 
struggling  thoughts  and  emotions  broke  forth,  as  if  moved  to  utterance  by  nature's 
eloquence  of  winds  and  waves.  There  began  a  happiness  surpassing  fiJl  worldly 
pleasures,  all  giAs  of  fortune — the  happiness  of  communing  with  the  work  of  God." — 
Dr.  Chamiing't  Discour$e  at  Newport,  JR.  /. 
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MR.  CLAY  AND  THE  RESTRICTIVE  SYSTEM/ 


Mr.  Clay  is  a  remarkable  man  amid 
remarkable  men.  Having  early  en* 
gaged  in  public  life,  with  his  native 
ability,  his  sharp  insight  into  man,  his 
subtlety  in  detecting,  and  skill  in  pre- 
senting the  motives  by  which  they  are 
or  may  be  governed,  with  his  affable 
manners — throwing  others,  but  never 
himself,  off  their  guard — with  his  won- 
derful elocution,  wonderful  whether 
displayed  at  the  bar,  or  festive  board, 
or  m  the  legislative  hall,  endowed  (it 
is  Mr.  Webster  who  says  it)  with  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  tragedy,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  exercise  a  strong 
influence,  amounting  sometimes  to  the 
most  despotic  control,  over  those  with 
whom  and  by  whom  he  has  acted. 

At  twenty-six,  in  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature ;  at  twenty-nine,  chosen  to  some 
vacancy  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States; — shortly  afterwards,  a  member 
of  the  Lower  House,— then  one  of  the 
Commissioners  to  Ghent,  then  member 
again,  then  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, defeated,  and  made  Secretary  of 
State  under  one  of  his  competitors, — 
then  some  years  in  private  life,  then 
Senator  aeain;  finally,  having  resigned 
the  virtual  dictatorship  with  which  his 
superioritv  to  his  party  associates  had 
invested  him,  he  now  re-appears  as  a 
candidate  once  more  for  the  Presiden- 
cy of  the  Uni6n. 

In  the  electoral  college,  thai  former 
canvass  gave  General  Jackson  ninety- 
nine  votes,  Mr.  Adams  eighty-four, 
Mr.  Crawford  forty-one,  and  Mr.  Clay 
thirty-eight.  In  the  eighteen  years 
which  have  since  eiapsed,*one  of  those 
rival  candidates  has  died ;  another,  de- 
feated at  a  re-electioQ,  has  been  doing 
the  State  some  questionable  service, 
after  his  own  peculiar  feshion,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  a  third, 
over  and  over  again  by  overwhelming 
majorities  chosen  Cfiief  Magistrate, 
has  returned  to  the  Hermitage.  Next 
came  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  next  General 


Hanison.    dut,  before  victors  or 
quished  had  recovered  from  their  aston- 
ishment at  the  election  of  1840,  he,  in 
whose   name  the   victory    had    been 
gained,  was  no  more;  and  the  anple  of 
power  became  ashes  on  the   lips  of 
those  who  had  been  too  unscrupulous 
in  the  means  by  which  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  ^sping  it.  It  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  victory  was  won, 
that  made  it  a  defeaL    If  the  Whigs 
had  dealt  fairly  with  the  public,  and 
told  distinctly  for  what  measures  thef 
went,  and  made  their  nomination  for  the 
secoDd  office  accordingly,  though  the 
likelihood  of  success  would  have  been 
far  less,  yet,  success  once  gained,  the 
subsequent  disasters  had  been  avoided. 
Some  of  the  leaders  were  for  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  some  for  high  tariff,  and 
public  lands  given   away,  some    for 
State  rights  and  no  tariff,  and  no  bank; 
meanwhile,  the  chief  made  no  declara- 
tions.   All  scrambled  on  board,  each 
hoping  the  vessel  would  steer  by  bis 
particular    chart,  especially    as   the 
Commander    seemed   to   have    none 
of  his  own.      But  when    the   First 
Lieutenant  became  so  suddenly  Cap- 
tain, and  felt,  withal,  so  sure  that  he 
had  as  good  right  as  any  to  dictate  what 
course  the  craft  should  steer,  and  on 
what  cruise  enter,— tcAo  was  surprised 
that  a  mutiny  ensued,  such  as  to  render 
her  useless   for  service  of  any  kind  ? 
The  result  of  this  mutiny, — whether 
the  Captain  is  to  be  thrown  overboard, 
or  whether  the  crew  are  to  submit,  or, 
whether,  as   is  most   likely,  in  the 
strife,  the  ship  will  get  scuttled,  and  all 
go  down  together, — we  do  not  propose 
to  inquire,  and  indeed,  have  at  present 
no  object  in  seeking  to  know. 

A  distinguished  French  writer 
(Say),  has  said, .  that,  whenever  man- 
kind shall  be  in  a  situation  to  profit  by 
experience,  thev  will  no  longer  require 
her  lessons;  plain,  sound  sense,  will 
then  be  sufficient.    That  happy  day 


*  Life  and  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay.     Vol.  I.  James  B.  Swain,  New  York, 
lished  with  the  approval  of  the  Clay  Club  of  New  York. 
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seems  at  length  to  hare  arrived.  For, 
immediately  Mr.  Clay  is  fairly  nomi- 
nated, forth  fly, — admirably  printed, 
and  on  beautiful  paper,  and  ezpresslv 
for  the  public  eye, — **  declarations,"  al- 
ready exceeding  three  hundred  goodly 
octaro  pages,  and  to  be  continued,  we 
hare  reason  to  suppose,  beyond  three 
hundred  more.  They  are  made  up  of 
his  speeches,  delivered  heretofore,  as 
time,  place,  and  subject  may  have 
prompted.  And  although  no  man  pro- 
bably ever  lived,  between  whose 
speeches  as  delivered  by  himself,  and 
as  read  by  others,  there  is  so  marked 
a  disparity  of  effect,  yet  the  publisher 
has  Qone  all  that  ink  and  material  pro- 
perly put  together,  can,  to  make  us 
lorget  what  we  have  lost.  Indeed, 
since  Mr.  Clay  has  now  withdrawn 
from  the  Legislature,  as  he  had  long 
before  done  from  the  bar,  and  since,  in 
the  course  of  human  events,  he  is  likely 
to  address  but  few  human  audiences 
more,  we  cannot,  highly  as  we  regard 
the  rhetorical  merits  of  this  collection, 
but  feel  that  the  lime  is  fast  approach- 
ing, when  the  wonder  will  be  as  great, 
how  his  speeches  could  have  been  so 
thrilling,  as  it  now  is,  how  Mr.  Burke's 
could  have  been  so  dull ;  for  he  has  three 
attributes  in  a  degree  of  perfection, 
never  more  than  once  or  twice  sur- 
passed in  America.  The  first  is,  that 
mysterious  gesticulation  by  which 
every  attitude  of  the  body,  each  move- 
ment of  every  limb,  the  foot  hard 
stamping,  the  pointed  finger,  expanded 
palm,  or  fist  tight  clenched,  all  full  to 
the  utmost  of  animation,  but  never  un- 
graceful, conspire  to  make  rnsible,  as 
well  as  audible,  the  emotion  or  passion 
which  stirs  the  speaker's  breast  The 
next  is  his  voice,  so  varied  in  its  intona- 
tions, so  melodious  in  its  cadences,  at- 
tuned to  the  harmonious  utterance  of 
every  hidden  feeling,  which  no  form  of 
mere  words  could  utter,  and  seeming 
as  if  it  were  the  purified  spirit  of  hu- 
man emotion,  sent  forth  to  teach  and 
kindle,  and  make  like  itself,  the 
spirits  of  those  around.  The  last  is  his 
countenance,  the  most  wonderful  of  all, 
commonly  so  passionless,  yet,  when 
love,  or  cheerfulness,  or  hope,  or  irony, 
anger,  scorn,  hate,  majesty,  nay,  even 
PRATER  (we  speak  of  his  rhetorical 
devotions,  having,  of  course,  no  desire 
to  intrude  on  his  private  ones),  are  to 
be  expressed,  then  warming  up  and 
transforming  itself,  till  it  becomes  the 


very  impersonation  of  whatever  he 
would  convey  most  vividly  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  his  auditory.  These  won- 
derful qualities  of  his,  have  done  their 
magic  upon  the  last  and  present  gen- 
erations, till  men,  hearing  Mm,  have 
lost  their  free  agency,  yielding  them- 
selves they  know  not  to  what,  and  able 
to  give  for  their  conduct  no  sensible  rea- 
son to  others,  why.  But  this  magic 
will  soon  be  doing  its  wonders  upon 
these  generations  no  longer.  And  the 
speeches  now  before  us,  and  which  are 
soon  to  follow,  will  become  the  inade* 
quate  representatives  to  a  future  more 
or  less  distant,  of  all  that  has  so 
strangely  agitated  those  who  now 
move,  or  lately  moved,  at  his  bidding. 
That  a  man  is  a  subtle  disputer, 
gifted  with  a  most  charming  elocution, 
adroit  in  the  uscof  all  the  weapons  of 
forensic  strife,  and  possessed  of  a  style 
in  a  reputable  degree  rhetorical,  is  cer- 
tainly a  high  encomium  of  him  for  the 
bar  or  legislature.  But  when  he  is 
named  in  connection  with  a  station 
where  these  high  endowments  would 
he  of  no  avail,  and,  indeed,  where  they 
would  be  singularly  out  of  place,  men 
not  unnaturally  look  for  other  qualifi- 
cations. In  fact,  the  White  House  is, 
of  all  places  this  side  of  the  Asteroids, 
most  unfit  for  the  vehement  gesture, 
the  sudden  exclamation,  the  swollen 
veins  of  the  brow,  the  convulsed  frame, 
in  a  word,  for  all  the  histrionic  arts, 
with  which  oratory  sometimes  puzzles, 
and  sometimes  confounds  the  plainer 
sortofunderstandinsfs.  Accordingly,  it  is 
is  on  no  such  ^rounds,  that  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay  rest  his  claims  to  the  Presiden- 
cy. But  to  correct  the  error  committed 
two  years  ago,  and  to  inform  the  people 
what  he  has  thought,  and  said,  and 
advised  in  the  course  of  his  public  ca- 
reer, and  what  they  are  to  expect  he 
will  advise  again, — and  execute,  too,  if 
he  should  get  the  power, — we  suppose 
it  is,  that  the  collection  before  us  has 
been  made,  and  such  means  eniployed 
to  give  it  a  wide  and  rapid  diffusion, 
and  the  solemn  approval  of  the  Clay 
Club  of  New  York  obtained  to  ensure 
it  a  profound  and  prayerful  meditation. 
This  is  not  unfair.  And  in  the  same 
spirit,  though  in  our  more  humble 
way,  and  without  any  such  imposing 
sanctions,  we  propose  to  examine,  not 
the  literary,  nor  the  rhetorical,  but  the 
business  merits  of  two,  one  the  best, 
the  other  among  the  best  speeches  of 
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the  collection.*  These  embody  the 
whole  outline,  and  all  the  arg^oments  in 
behalf  of  what  has  pleasantly  beea 
called  the  American  system.  Of  this 
system,  Mr.  Clay  was,  in  1824,  as  he 
still  is,  the  champion.  And  his  great 
oration,  the  most  elaborate  of  his  life, 
was  delivered  in  March,  he  being  then 
in  nomination  for  the  Presidency ;  and 
in  the  canvass  of  the  ensuing  autumn, 
it  formed  the  main  pillar  of  whatever 
strength  he  possessed ;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  all  the  candidates  he  found 
least  favor  with  the  people. 

The  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheap- 
est market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest, 
commends  itself  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  men.  He,  too,  who  purchases 
amid  the  competition  of  various  sellers, 
is  sure  to  buy  cheapest,  and  he  who 
sells  amid  the  competition  of  various 
buyers,  to  sell  dearest. 

On  the  plain  sense  of  these  doctrines, 
our  government  suffered  her  people  to 
set  out.  And  hardly  was  the  Uniou 
&irly  together,  before  American  enter- 
prise, the  whole  world  lying  before  it 
to  buy  and  sell  in,  had  hunted  out 
where  to  dispose  of  its  products,  and 
supply  its  wants  to  the  best  advantage. 
And  what  we  had  to  dispose  of  was 
sold  for  the  most  it  would  anywhere 
fetch,  and  our  markets  were  stored 
with  what  could  cheapest  anywhere 
be  bousht.  Men  in  the  enjoyment  of 
such  advantages  both  ways,  are  usually 
^deemed  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity. 
If  their  productions  be  numerous  and 
sold  high,  and  their  wants  few  and  sup- 
plied cheap,  the  difference  between  in- 
come and  outgo,  is  not  only  marked, 
but  the  blind  alone  can  fail  to  see 
which  way  the  current  sets.  And 
when  this  state  of  things  exists  among 
the  individuals  of  a  whole  nation,  it  re- 
quires uncommon  vigor  of  assertion  to 
say  that  the  condition  of  that  people  is 
anything  but  prosperous  and  happy. 

Like  many  voung  persons,  America 
began  the  world,  known  chiefly  for  her 
indomitable  spirit  and  determination, 
but  without  any  far-spread  and  long 
established  reputation  for  business  of 
the  ordinary  sort,  and,  withal,  sadly  in 
debt.  But,  somehow,  she  managed  to 
get  along.  By  the  year  1816,  her  peo- 
ple had,  in  large  quantities,  got  over  the 
mountains  and  were  "  doing  consider- 


able^' in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  the  sun  shone 
down  into  several  unwonted  apertures 
in  the  forests  beyond  the  MississippL 
Her  population  had  grown  from  three 
millions  to  ten.  AAer  scolding  Great 
Britain  several  years,  she  quarrelled 
outright,  and  other  countries  that  were 
looking  on,  said  that  the  way  she  brag- 
ged of  what  she  accomplished  in  that 
fine,  was  justifiable.  Meanwhile,  that 
banner  of  hers  had  contrived  not  only 
to  get  acquainted,  but  to  be  on  exceed- 
ing good  terms  with  those  of  all  the 
other  nations,  though  a  little  difficulty- 
was  experienced  at  times,  because  the 
number  of  the  stars  kept  changing  so. 
She,  in  fact,  thought  herself  well  to  do 
in  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  the  unsettled  state  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  had  given  a  kind  of 
unsafe  acceleration  to  her  prosperity. 
It  lured  her  a  little  too  fast,  and  too  far. 
This  evil  tendency  was  farther  increas- 
ed by  the  lavish  internal  expenditures, 
and  consequent  hi^h  prices  which 
everything  bore  dnrmg  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain.  And  when  these 
causes  ceased  operating,  there  was  a 
general  pause.  The  business  on  the 
ocean  was  not  enough  for  all  the  ship- 
ping; there  was  not  a  ready  sale  for  all 
manufactures ;  nor  did  the  products  of 
agriculture  find,  at  home  or  abroad,  any 
sufficient  market.  Much  distress,  an 
embarrassment  yet  more  general,  and 
stagnation  everywhere,  ensued.  There 
was  the  languor  of  over-exertion ;  and 
there  was  the  uneasiness  which  the  in- 
dustrious ever  feel,  in  having,  for  a  time, 
nothing  to  do ;  and  there  was,  more- 
over, that  feeling,  most  painful  of  all, 
of  anxiety  and  alarm  always  felt  by  the 
money-making  and  money-loving  who, 
after  a  series  of  hazardous  but  most  lu- 
crative adventures,  find  business  run- 
ning into  new  channels,  and  can  see  no 
chance  of  any  more  realizing  fains 
like  those  they  have  realized  already. 

The  revulsion  was  undoubtedly  se- 
vere, but  it  must  have  been  temporary ; 
true,  the  day  of  inordinate  profits  had 
gone,  never  to  return,  save  along  with 
the  causes  which  made  them  ;  but  the 
sober  incomes,  such  as  discreet  men  ac- 
quire when  all  is  calm,  and  there  are 
no  calamities  of  others  to  profit  by,  were 
sure  soon  to  be  realized.    The  shock 


•  Our  Protection  of  Home  Industry,  April  26th,  1820,  p.  139r-16U.. On  Americtn 
Industry,  March  30th  and  31st,  1824,  p.  219-266.         '^^^'''  by  ^X!)Ugn. 
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mras  iDBnitely,  infinitely  less  than  that 
-which  followed  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  itself  a  few  years  recovered  from. 
Though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
latter  war  had  continued  so  long,  and 
the  calamities  of  the  country  had  been 
so  great,  that  the  people  nearly  forgot 
that  they  ever  had  been  prosperous, 
and  therefore  quietly  set  themselves  to 
"work  to  create  for  themselves  a  new 
prosperity  ;    while,  in  the  other  case, 
the  shock  came  right  on  the  heel  of 
high  activity.    The  vessel  in  a  smart 
breeze  struck  with  all  sail  at  full  press. 
£verythiDg  was  in  panic;  all  clamored ; 
some,  outright,  leaped  overboard ;  and 
others,  the  cunning  ones,  got  the  tariff 
long-boat  out  and  launched  heralonn^side 
close,  and  levied  contributions,  of  the 
best,  too,  on  all  the  crew  to  furnish  her 
iv^ell.    And  when  the  wind  lulled,  and 
the  tide  turned,  and  the  old  crafl  was 
found  safe,   hardly  a  seam  loosened, 
they,  the  cunning  ones,  the  long-boat 
lashed     close   there,  jumped  in  and 
cried  out  to  those  left  on  board,  "we 
have  saved  you ;  don't  voyage  further ; 
vour  surplus  is  safe  here  in  the  long- 
Doat;    youVe  a  home  market    new; 
what  you  buy  of  foreigners  you  must 
pay  gold  for ;  it  will  make  you  beg- 
gars; trade  among  yourselves.     Great 
thought  this,  of  getting  out  the  long- 
boat! No  other  craft  on  the  ocean,  but 
has  one  out  the  same  way ;  if  you  had 
only  let  us  put  it  down  sooner,  you  had 
not  struck  ;  no,  sure,  only  keep  us  here, 
and  PROTECT  us  well,  and  you  will  never 
strike  again.*'  And  the  old  craft  righted 
and  swung  loose,  and  away  she  sailed, 
the  tariff  boat    lashed    to    her    side, 
making  her  go  slower  and  steer  harder; 
and  the  long-boat,   though  of  power, 
BEYOND  ALL  DOUBT,  to  save  the  larger 
▼essel  and  all  her  crew,  yet  unable  to 
save  herself,  however  much  she  may 
be  protected,  but  getting  water-logged 
at  every  rise  of  the  breeze  and  turn  of 
the  tide.    But  we  anticipate. 

During  nearly  forty  years,  American 
citizens  had  been  permitted  to  go 
wherever  they  could  buy  cheapest  and 
sell  dearest,  and  they  fancied  among 
themselves,  looking  only  at  the  net 
gains,  that  the  liberty  was  profitable. 

But  now,  in  1816,  a  different  sys- 
tem was  proposed.  All  Europe  lay 
tinder  a  paralysis,  similar  to  our  own. 
Her  stimulus  derived  from  her  wars, 
and  \)urs  derived  from  our  own,  had 
subsided  together;  and  a  like  prostra- 
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tion,  only  heavier  beyond  the  Atlantic 
than  here,  lay  on  all  the  commercial 
world.  And  the  measure  which  was 
to  put  us  on  our  legs  again,  before  the 
rest  of  the  earth  shotiid  think  about 
rising,  was  this: 

Inasmuch  as  the  foreign  demand  for 
our  raw  material — (new  countries  ever 
abound  in  the  unmanufactured,  as  the 
old  do  in  the  manufactured  article)— had 
diminished ;  there  must  be  constituted 
a  HOME  MARKET.  As  without  cxports 
there  could  be  no  imports^  so,  what- 
ever had  theretofore  been  brought 
from  abroad  was  to  be  produced  at 
home.  But  since,  notwithstanding  the 
imposts  for  revenue,  foreigners  could 
import  their  goods,  paying  freight  and 
all  duties,  and  yet  sell  cheaper  than 
we  could  make  the  like  ourselves,  a 
tax,  a  tariff,  must  therefore  be  imposed 
on  the  importations,  heavy  enough  to 
drive  those  goods  away.  On  their  de- 
parture, the  home  manufacturer  took 
possession  of  the  market,  and  being 
free  from  foreign  competition  then,  he 
added  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
what  of  the  tax  he  could,  without  run- 
ning the  price  high  enough  to  let  the 
foreie^er  in,  and  this  price  the  consu- 
mer had  to  pay ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween this  price,  and  what,  without  the 
tax,  foreigners  would  have  furnished 
him  for,  is  the  exact  measure  of  the 
contribution  levied  on  him  to  provision 
and  protect  the  tariff  long-boat« 

From  the  occasion  and  aim  of  this 
wise  expedient,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
since  exports  and  imports  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  none  away  with, 
our  shipping  was,  to  the  same  extent, 
to  be  laid  up.  Without  the  tariff  it 
might  have  been  left  to  get  alonff  as  it 
could  with  the  adversity  which  the 
altered  condition  of  the  world  had 
brought  upon  it.  But  since  the  home 
MARKET  was  to  cousume  whatever  our 
vessels  had  heretofore  carried  away, 
and  since  home  manufactures  were  to 
produce  whatever  our  vessels  had 
brought  back,  they  had  no  resource  left 
but  to  pull  up  to  the  wharf  and  rot. 
The  shipping  out  of  the  way,  it  would 
be  easier  to  reconcile  the  producers  of 
the  raw  material  to  this  so-called 
home  market,  because  reconciled  or 
not  reconciled  they  could  get  no  other; 
and  though  they  should  grumble  they 
could  not  but  submit,  and  submit  none 
the  less  how  much  soever  every  ma- 
nufactured   5rt^||l^y^hH5^b<»ght  WM 
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enhanced  in  price.  Thus  cooped  up  and 
hedged  in,  what  could  agriculture  do 
with  its  raw  materials,  its  grain^  cotton, 
wool,  herap,  and  other  •*  ootions,"  but 
sell  them  for  what  they  would  fetch, 
take  courage,  and  be  thankful  ?  And 
why  not?  Manufacturers  are  an 
active,  shrewd,  improving,  acute,  ever- 
advancinv  race — the  noblemen  of  na- 
ture ;  while  the  agriculturalists  are  dull, 
inapt,  delvinp[ away,  from  Adam's  rime 
to  ours,  without  improvement;  so 
stupid  that  they  are  hardly  fit  for  any- 
thing. For  God's  sake,  readers,  take 
not  these  sentiments  for  ours;  they 
are  Mr.  Clay's.    Hear  ye  him : 

"  There  is  a  great  difference  in  favor  of 
manufactures  when  compared  with  agri- 
culture. It  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
whole  manufacturing  community  avail 
themselves  of  an  improvement.  It  is 
instantly  communicated  and  put  in  opera- 
tion. Tliere  is  an  avidity  for  improvement 
in  the  one  system — an  aversion  from  it 
in  the  other.  The  habits  or  genera- 
tion AFTER  generation  PA8S  DOWN 
THE  LONG  TRACK  OF  TIME  IN  PERPETUAI. 
SUCCESSION,  WITHOUT  THE  SLIGHTEST 
CHANGE  IN  AGRICULTURE.  ThE  PLOUGH- 
MAN WHO  FASTENS  HIS  PLOUGH  TO  THE 
TAILS  OP  HIS  CATTLE,  WILL  NOT  OWN 
THAT  THEBE    IS   ANT  OTHER  MODE  EQUAL 

TO  HIS.*' — On  ike  Protection  of  Home 
Indu9tri/i  p.  145. 

Those  farmers — a  brutal  set— gene- 
ration after  generation,  through  the 
long  track  of  time,  in  perpetual  suc- 
cession, tying  their  ploughs  to  their 
oxen*s  tails  there — what  are  they  good 
for,  sure  enough,  but  to  protect  manu- 
factures and  save  the  country,  manu- 
factures being  the  countrv  ? 

In  the  two  orations  or  Mr.  Clay, — 
for  they  have  an  air  of  too  much  ela- 
boration to  be  called  speeches, — no 
phrase  figures  so  largely,  and  hardly 
an3r  occurs  so  often  as  Home  Market. 
It  is  everywhere  represented  as  the 
one  thing  needful,  the  pearl  of  great 
price, — ^a  thing  really  attainable,  yet  if 
lost,  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  world 
besides  would  nothing  profit.  Still, 
often  as  the  phrase  occurs,  and  largely 
as  it  figures,  it  is  never  once  defined; 
the  thing  itself  indicated  is  never  once 
described,  never  located.  We  are, 
therefore,  left  to  wonder,  and  ask  what 
could  it  be  ?  The  farmer,  to  take  a 
single  instance,  had  his  ham  fall  of 
unuireshed  grain,  and  nowhere  to  sell 


it.  All  other  farmers  were  in  the 
same  condition.  With  grain,  too,  the 
storehouses  were  crammed  to  the 
eaves.  The  cities  were  glutted.  It 
was  cheap  as  dust ;  nobody  hungered  ; 
all  were  gorged  full,  and  lamented  that 
they  could  eat  no  more,  that  the  hate- 
ful drug  might  be  got  out  of  sight. 
There  was  no  foreign  market. 

Now,  what  under  heaven,  could  this 
Home  Market  be?  Where  was  it? 
Who  were  the  dealers  in  it?  That 
market  which  was  to  carry  nothing 
abroad,  but  was  to  buy  up,  at  fall  price, 
all  this  surplus  which  nobody  wanted 
at  any  price  ?  The  philosopher's  stone 
had  been  nothing  to  a  discovery  like 
this.  Yet  it  was  all  simple  enough, — 
only  protect  manufactures !  Aye,  but 
the  manufacturers  were  not  starviosr* 
but  were  gorged  full  as  the  rest ;  only 
just  like  the  rest,  they  made  no  money, 
but  were  getting  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt.  How  then  was  the  protec- 
tion of  them  to  consume  the  grain  ? 
Spinning-jennies  and  cotton-gins  could 
not  eat.  For  this,  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation would  alone  suffice.  And  a  law 
of  Congress  may  do  many  things,  but 
can  it  create  mouths?  Can  if  beget 
children?  If  so,  then,  under  the 
general-welfare  clause,  the  I^^ational 
Legislature  had  better  assume  that 
duty  at  once,  and  the  Litany  say  no 
more  about  the  perils  of  child-birth. 

The  truth  is.  Home  Market,  thus 
used,  is  a  word  of  delusion.  In  regard 
to  the  great  products  of  food,  no 
home  market  ever  could  be,  nor  ever 
was  produced,  which  did  not  exist 
before.  Yet  this  excess  of  grain  was 
one,  Day  the  greatest,  of  the  evils  for 
which  this  American  system  was  to 
provide  a  remedy.  Uudoubtedly,  how- 
ever, it  had  the  effect  to  stop  produc- 
tion. But  why  call  this  stoppage  a 
home  market?  Why  not  give  it  the 
true  name  ?  Why  cajole  men  with 
sounds  meaning  nothing  ?  If  nothing 
more  was  meant  than  that  the  farmers 
must  wait  till  their  surplus  was  con- 
sumed, and  then  raise  no  faster  than 
they  could  readily  sell,  why  not  say 
so  ?  But  then  why  was  an  act  of  Con- 
gress necessary  ?  For,  ignorant  as  they 
were,  with  their  ploughs  hitched  to 
their  cattle's  tails,  might  they  not  have 
been  left  to  themselves  to  find  out  that 
they  had  better  produce  no  faster  than 
th^  could  sell  ?  • 

$afar,  then,  as  the  surplus  already 
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accumulated  was  concerned,  it  could 
be  disposed  of  only  in  the  usual  course 
of  consumption,  and  production  in  the 
meantime  necessarily  ceased  far  enough 
to  allow  the  markets  to  be  cleared. 
Thus,  the  distress  of  the  agriculturalists 
was  greatly  deepened.  Their  efforts 
ID  extricate  themselves  from  embar- 
rassments, though  they  brought  no 
complete  extrication,  had  yei  occa- 
sioned a  glut;  but  now,  under  the  pecu- 
liar Americanism  of  this  system,  their 
efforts  were  to  cease,  or  be  greatly  di- 
minished, and  the  embarrassments  to 
go  on  increasing.  Such  was  the  inevi- 
table result,  and  such  the  nation 
found  it. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Another  view 
of  the  system  was,  to  transfer  enough 
of  the  population  from  the  production 
of  the  raw  material  to  the  business  of 
manufacturing,  to  prevent  thereafter  a 
like  excess  of  the  former  commodities. 
The  population  thus  transferred  were 
composed,  in  part,  of  the  producers 
themselves,  and  partly  of  their  laborers. 
The  former  could  change  their  voca- 
tion, only  after  having  transformed  their 
old  capital  into  money.  This,  how- 
ever, could  be  effected  solely  by  throw- 
ing it  all  into  the  market,  and  thus  a 
glut  of  another  kind  was  occasioned. 
Farms,  and  whatever  else  had  been 
employed  in  production,  were  sold  at 
such  prices  as  they  would  fetch ;  and 
the  purchasers  were  enabled  to  enter 
into  competition  with  those  who  had 
bought  earlier  and  at  a  heavier  cost, 
with  every  advantage  in  their  favor. 
This,  therefore,  brought  upon  the  old 
proprietors  a  new  aggravation  of  their 
calamities.  Distressed  already  nearly 
to  ruin,  they  now  found  themselves 
amid  a  new  class  of  neighbors,  by  whom 
they  were  in  everything  underbid. 

But,  so  far  as  the  new  manufactur- 
ing community  was  composed  of  the 
laborers  formerly  employed  by  the  pro- 
ducers, a  different  evil  was  occasioned 
to  the  latter.  Just  as  the  number  of 
laborers  diminished,  the  price  of  labor 
rose.  Thus  production,  besides  the 
overwhelming  burdens  already  imposed 
upon  it,  was  subjected  to  the  addi- 
tional one  of  an  increased  expense. 

Nor  did  the  accumulating  evils  of 
the  system  stop  here.  The  great  suf- 
fering of  the  times  arose  from  the 
want  of  money.  The  banks  were 
breaking  or  already  broken.  Specie 
had,   in   the  convulsive  struggles  of 


these  institutions  for  life,  almost  disap- 
peared from  circulation.  All  the  other 
distresses  of  the  time  resolved  them- 
selves into  this  one — the  dearth  of 
cash.  Yet  it  was  a  part  of  this  won- 
drous system  to  withdraw  from  circu- 
lation enough  of  the  little  already  cir- 
culating, to  build  up  an  entire  manu- 
facturing interest  in  the  country.  Thus, 
since  there  will  always  be  a  just  rela- 
tion between  prices  and  the  amount  of 
circulating  medium,  and,  since  the 
former  inevitably  fall  exactly  as  the 
latter  is  diminished,  the  producers  were 
subjected  to  a  yet  further  ruinous 
depression. 

Yet  even  all  this  had  been  more  en- 
durable, if  the  manufactures  produced 
at  so  enormous  a  cost,  had  been 
brouc^ht  into  market  either  as  cheaply 
or  of  as  good  quality  as  those  with 
which  foreign  countries  would  have 
supplied  us.  But  they  were  neither. 
The  whole  system  was  unnatural  and 
of  a  hot-bed  growth.  For,  had  it  been 
natural,  it  had  sprung  up  of  itself  with- 
out any  of  this  extraordinary  effort  to 
give  it  what,  after  all,  was  only  a  sickly 
life.  Since  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  system,  those  who  bad  embarked 
in  the  business  were  chiefly  experi- 
menters, and,  like  all  others  of  the 
class,  wrought  at  a  sacrifice.  They 
had  neither  the  perfect  theory  nor  the 
skilful  practice;  and  the  enormity  of 
the  wastage  could  only  be  supplied,  by 
an  equal  enormi  ly  of  price.  The  wort- 
men,  too,  were  raw,  learning  their  art 
either  wholly  without  teachers,  or  with 
teachers  ignorant  as  themselves.  Be- 
sides this,  they  began  to  acquire  the 
mysterious  sleights  of  the  loom  and 
shuttle,  for  the  most  part,  at  a  period 
of  life  when  the  acquisition  of  new 
tricks  is  proverbially  difficult.  And 
the  rest  of  the  nation  were  justly  con- 
soled for  all  the  distress  and  privation 
they  had  undergone  to  establish  the 
system,  by  the  reflection  that  they  were 
supplied  with  an  article  of  domestic 
manufacture,  four  times  as  bad  as  the 
foreign  one  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, at  one  quarter  of  the  present 
cost,  to  buy. 

Such  was  the  transition  stale  to- 
wards the  American  system.  In  a 
lime  of  the  highest  prosperity,  a 
change  like  this  could  not  have  hap- 
pened, without  giving  a  fearful  shock 
to  every  interest  in  the  country.  But 
here  the  wisdom  of  the  time  equalled 
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the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  When  every 
interest  was  already  staggered  almost 
to  its  fall,  an  additional  and  more  vio- 
lent blow  was  given,  in  order  to  place 
it,  of  course,  once  more  erect,  just  as 
drunken  men  are  sometimes  made  to 
stand  up,  simply  by  knocking  them 
down.  Nevertheless,  these  evils  of 
the  transition  might  have  been  better 
endured,  if  the  system  itself,  the  transi- 
tion once  passed,  could  in  its  nature 
be  of  general  beneBt.  But  it  cannot* 
The  domestic  article  cannot  be  fur- 
nished at  the  same  price  as  the  foreign, 
else  no  tariff  would  be  necessary.  And 
ihe  difference  is  the  tribute  which  the 
consumer  pays  to  the  system.  This 
tribute  is  a  positive  evil,  and  unless 
there  be  a  full  compensation  for  it,  fur- 
nished either  to  the  consumer,  or  to 
some  other  part,  or  to  the  whole  of 
the  nation,  the  system  is  of  coarse  bad, 
and  should  be  swept  away.  But  it 
does  not  compensate  the  consumer ^  for 
he  obtains  either  a  worse  article  at  the 
same,  or  an  equal  article  at  a  greater 
cost.  Either  way,  therefore,  he  is  a 
loser.  And  even  if  it  benefited  the 
manufacturer,  to  the  same  extent  as 
it  harmed  the  consumer,  still  it  would 
belong  to  that  kind  of  national  acts,  by 
which  one  class  is  extorted  from,  for 
\he  unearned  advantage  of  another; 
and  would,  therefore,  be  unequal  as 
partiality,  and  unjust  as  robbery.  But 
Udoes  not  thus  benefit  even  him.  For 
the  consumers,  by  the  instinct  of  self^ 
interest,  and  sometimes  by  a  nobler 
motive,  are  impelled  to  resistance. 
This  is  accomplished  in  various  ways. 
Some  who  would  otherwise  be  con-f 
Burners,  are  unable  to  buy  at  the  en-* 
hanced  price.  Others  buy  less ;  others 
smuggle,  and  all  charge  up  the 
price  of  what  they  have  to  sell,  wnether 
of  labor  or  other  commodities.  And 
in  the  end,  by  the  diminished  market 
and  the  increased  cost,  the  manufac- 
turer finds  himself  driven  to  implore 
the  legislature  for  further  protection, 
an  increased  tariff,  and  heavier  penal- 
ties on  the  evasions  of  the  customs. 
He  succeeds  in  all,  suppose.  For  a 
time,  he  drives  once  more  a  profitable 
business ;  but  soon  the  class  from  whom 
his  plunder  is  to  come,  have  by  the 
same  process  adjusted  matters  again, 
and  brought  him  to  his  knees  for  vet 
^rther  protection.  In  1816,  the  nrst 
protective  tariff  was  enacted.  Those 
who  were   already,    and  thQ9^  who 


thought  of  becoming  mannfacttirerSf 
were  satisfied.  But  in  1820,  more  pro- 
tection was  needed.  The  bill  giving 
it,  passed  the  House,  but  failed  in  the 
Senate,  by  a  single  vote.  The  manu- 
facturers paused  for  a  time,  disheart- 
ened, took  breath,  looked  about,  saw 
the  country  just  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 
made  a  fresh  effort,  and  the  tariff  of 
1824  became  a  law.  Again  they  prcs- 
pered,  again  ceased  to  prosper,  again 
tegan  to  decline,  again  saw  the  country 
in  greater  peril  than  ever,  again  as- 
saulted Congress,  and  in  1828  the  Bill 
of  Abominations  was  the  result.  In 
England  and  America,  the  average 
exacerbations  of  the  fever  for  protection 
have  been  once  in  four  years.  Thus,  to 
the  manufacturer  himself,  protection 
gives  no  compensation  for  the  ills  it  in- 
flicts upon  the  rest  of  society. 

If  then,  neither  the  consumer,  nor 
yet  the  manufacturer,  is  profited  by 
these  restrictive  measures,  the  ques- 
tion may  well  be  asked,  who  is  ?  Yet 
like  all  oppressions,  when  the  elements 
of  society  remain  in  order, — wliere 
courts  mete  out  to  all,  impartially* 
such  justice  as  the  laws  afford,  and 
physical  violence  and  rapine  are 
promptly  repressed, — there,  imposts, 
taxation,  and  all  permanent  commercial 
restrictions,  do  undoubtedly  give  a  kind 
of  stimulus  to  labor,  and  tend  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  production, 
thoujrh  thev  impair  the  profits  and  en- 
joyments of  the  producers.  The  prin- 
ciple is  this.  In  Turkey,  where  there 
is  little  law,  and  where  rapine  is  fre- 
quent, and  labor  has  no  certainty  of  its 
reward,  there  is  little  motive  for  exer- 
tion, because  no  one  can  tell  whether 
the  strong  arm  of  some  marauder  may 
not  in  a  moment  wrest  away  all  which 
that  exertion  may  have  produced.  Bat 
in  England,  where  the  machinery  for 
the  distribution  of  law  operates  equally 
on  all  classes,  where  general  plunder 
is  arrested,  and  where  her  oppressive 
imposts  for  revenue,  or  protection,  or 
whatever  other  object,  act  with  regih 
larity,  can  be  foreseen,  and  calculated 
upon  and  provided  for,  there  every  man 
may  rely,  with  all  human  certainty, 
upon  the  probability,  that,  after  pay- 
ing the  taxes,  in  whatever  shape  they 
may  come,  he  may  enjoy  the  surplus  in 
peace.  It  is  true,  that  to  the  extent  of 
these  taxes,  whether  they  go  directly 
to  the  Government,  or  to  the  landlord,  I 
pr  to  the  protected  classes,  the  toil  and  f 
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labor  are,   as    to  the  payer,  all  for 
naught.    Yet  the  surplus,  if  any  can 
be  acquired,  is  sure;  but  acquired  it 
must  be,  or  starvation  will  ensue,  at 
least  to  the  manual  laborer.    If,  there- 
fore, eight  hours  a  day  of  hard  toil 
will  not   furnish  him  oatmeal,  with 
salt  and  water,  enough  to  keep  soul  and 
body  in  the  same  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, he  will  toil  yet  harder  eighteen 
hours.     And,  if  even  this  will  not  suf- 
fice, then  his  wife,  and  infant  girls  and 
boys,  must  toil  and  delve  along  with 
him.    Live  he  must;  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  which  labor,  thus  pro- 
tracted and  goaded  on,  can  give  to  pro- 
duction, is  easily  seen.     And  paradoxi- 
cal as  the  assertion  may  appear,  vet 
there  can  be   little  question  but  that 
Great   Britain  is  thus  indebted  for  a 
great,  perhaps  the  greatest  part  of  her 
manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  cona- 
mercial  productiveness,  to  her  tariff, 
her  enormous  debt,  her  wasteful  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  heavy  imposts  rendered 
necessary  for  the  support,  not  only  of 
her  naval  and  military  establishment, 
but  of  her  throne.    For,  the  same  spur 
of  necessity  which  goads  on  the  la- 
borer, urges  also  those  who  are  am- 
bitious not  merely  to  live,  but  to  accu- 
mulate.    Industry    that  never    tires, 
economy  that  allows  not  the  waste  of 
a  groat,  enterprise  that  leaves  no  oppor- 
tunity of  gain  unimproved,  no  possible 
lurking-place  of   wealth   unexplored, 
infuse  themselves  into  every  depart- 
ment    of    production.      The     heath 
grows  fertile,    the  fen  becomes  dry, 
factories  multiply,  mines  open,  and  the 
hidden  recesses  beneath  are  ransacked, 
while  ships  arc  careering  to  and  fro» 
everywhere,  on  the  ocean  and  round 
the  globe,  hurrying  away  with  the  sur- 
plus created  at  home,  or  hurrying  back 
with  the  stores  which  other  surplus 
may  have  bought.    And  every  addi- 
tional million  of  impost,  to  a  limit,  in- 
fuses yet  newer  vigor  into  all  this  over- 
wrought   activity.        And   the    poor 
laborer  at  the  bottom,  by  whom  the 
whole  system    is  kept  in  motion,  as 
those    above  him  guide,   adds    fresh 
force  to  his  failing  nerves,  and  fresh 
speed   to  his  faltering  motions,  drops 
the  salt  from  his  oatmeal  and  water, 
changes  his  eighteen  hours  of  toil  to 
twenty,  and  his  wife,  and  girls,  and 
bo^s,  along  with  him,   compelled  to 
thifl,  either  die  off,  or  'fly  to  the  poor- 
rates,  more  galling  than  death. 


In  this  sense,  and  in  this  alone,  and 
that  only  to  a  limited  extent,  increase 
of  burden  bestows  increase  of  strength. 
In  this  way,  and  in  this  alone,  tariffs, 
and  national  debts,  and  extravagant 
expenditures,  and  a  spendthrift  aris- 
tocracy, stimulate  nauonal  exertion. 
Great' Britain,  b^  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  millions  on  all  these  ob- 
jects annually  squandered,  wrings  from 
the  brows  of  her  subjects  round  the 
globe  sweat  otherwise  unshed,  enough 
to  float  half  her  navies.  Yet,  if  these 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions 
were  left  where  they  were  earned,  and 
enjoyed  by  those  from  whose  labors 
they  sprung ;  were  the  laborers  allowed 
time  to  straighten  up  occasionally 
amid  their  toil ;  and  needful  rest  suf- 
fered to  go  round  among  them  ;  and 
comfort  to  meet  them  on  terms  of  good 
acquaintanceship,  and  life  to  become 
an  enjoyment,  when  it  has  served  no 
end  but  wretchedness,— then,  undoubt- 
edly, production  would  fall  away ;  not 
indeed  to  the  extent  of  the  burdens  re- 
moved, but  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
give  the  producers  such  rest,  and  com- 
fort, and  pleasures,  as  well  consist  with 
health,  economy,  and  thrift.  Still,  al- 
though increase  of  burden  may  in 
this  way  bring  increase  of  production, 
yet,  until  it  bring  also  increase  of  hap- 
piness, nations  will,  if  they  know  their 
mterests,  be  shy  of  that  kmd  of  bless- 
ing. For,  although  production  may 
increase,  still  it  becomes  less  profitable, 
and  at  length  altogether  unprofitable 
to  the  producers.  Because,  if  a  thou- 
sand millions  be  the  annual  production 
of  a  state,  and  if  for  any  causes  an 
annual  tax  of  fifty  millions  be  imposed, 
then,  though  the  products  of  the  ensu- 
ing year  would  undoubtedly  exceed  the 
first  amount,  they  would  greatly  fall 
short  of  both.  And  the  tax  would 
be  paid,  by  making  up  the  deficiency 
out  of  what  would  have  been  enjoyed 
or  accumulated  from  the  average  pro- 
duction. And  the  quantity  thus  sub- 
tracted would  grow  larger,  just  as  the 
impost  should  be  increased;  and  the 
enjoyment^  and  happiness,  and  the 
average  accumulation  by  the  people 
grow  less.  Make  the  inipost  heavier 
and  still  heavier,  and  exertion  will  con- 
tinue to  increase,  and  enjoyment  to 
diminish.  And  though  that  people 
may  practise  all  arts,  and  bring  to  per- 
fection all  manufactures,  and  range 
round  the  world  and^  csf^^^^  com« 
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merce,  in  order  to  pay  off  its  taxes  and 
bear  its  burdens,  yet  it  cannot  be  happy. 
Its  mighty  trade,  and  teeming  factories, 
and  busy  population,  and  enormous 
revenues,  form  the  proof,  not  of  pros- 
perity, but  oppression.  Meanwhile, 
ever}'  fresh  imposition  gives  it  a  fresh 
acceleration  to  the  fearful  verge  of 
human  endurance,  where  discontent, 
and  jealousy,  and  impatience  of  mis- 
rule, and,  at  length,  open  revolt,  and 
finally,  revolution  itself,  will  perform 
their  appropriate  functions.  It  is  on 
that  verge,  and  from  these  causes, 
that  Great  Britain  stands  now.  Those 
who  rule  her  see  the  peril.  Others 
foresaw  it  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
prescribed  a  remedy.  That  remedy 
was  to  cast  off  her  burdens,  to  dimin- 
ish her  naval,  military,  and  regal  estab- 
lishments, to  contract  the  enormous 
extravagance  of  her  expenditures,  to 
throw  open  her  harbors,  to  let  in  the 
bread  of  the  world  to  her  starving 
population,  and  thus  to  leave  her  la- 
Wing  people  some  share  of  the  mighty 
wealth  they  were  creating.  With 
an  unsteady  and  reluctant  hand,  this 
remedy  has  been  in  some  small  degree 
applied.  But  the  appalling  danger  has 
not  yet  vanished,  nor  vanish  will  it 
ever,  until  she  lifts  up  the  down- 
trodden, gives  opportunity  of  rest  to 
the  overtasked  frames  of  her  laboring 
millions,  and  leaves  it  to  themselves, 
whether  the  fruit  of  their  own  toil,  or 
some  share  of  it,  shall  not  minister  to 
their  own  comforts,  and  accumulate 
for  the'  wants  of  their  age,  and  give 
chance  of  education  to  their  children, 
now  as  little  cared  for, — and  no  thanks 
to  Government  if  not  as  soulless, — as 
the  machines  they  tend.  And  those 
who  copy  her  example,  may  as  well 
take  warning  from  her  danger,  and  be 
on  the  look-out  for  her  doom ;  unless, 
indeed,  that  doom  be  averted  by  retrac- 
ing her  steps,  and  undoing  for  herself 
all  which  that  example  may  prescribe 
to  others. 

This  protective  system  of  ours,  there- 
fore, was  not  only  fraught  with  ruin,  in 
consequence  of  the  time  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  transition,  but  the  transi- 
tion itself  once  passed,  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  productive  of  nothing  but  evil, 
and  that  continually. 

This  measure,  as  we  have  already 


suggested,  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to 
escape  from  the  inconveniences,  tem- 
porary, of  course,  in  their  nature,  which 
followed  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the 
world  in  1815.  Any  experiment  was 
willingly  tried  which  would  only  make 
promises  of  success.  The  restrictive 
system  had  at  an  early  dajr,  almost  at 
the  revival  of  business  in  the  dark 
ages,  been  adopted  in  Europe.  And 
either  in  consequence  or  in  spite  of 
those  restrictions,  whatever  trade, 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  that  con- 
tinent or  any  of  its  nations  enjoyed,  had 
been  produced.  At  all  even!?,  the  pros- 
perity was  in  point  of  time  subsequent 
to  the  imposition  of  shackles  on  trade; 
and  with  many  the  argument,  postea 
ergo  propter,  is  invincible. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  the  over- 
action,  the  lavish  expenditures  and 
high  prices  of  the  war,  been  followed 
by  a  corresponding  languor,  than  many 
forgot  their  jealousy  of  foreigners,  and 
began  to  desire  that  the  European  re- 
strictive system  should  be  naturalized 
among  us.  The  interest  of  these  was 
early  espoused  by  Mr.  Clay ;  and,  as  he 
happened  to  be  their  ablest  champion, 
so  they  have  gratefully  termed  him  the 
Father  of  the  system.  But  when  it  is 
recollected  that  this  system  was  intro- 
duced into  England  as  early  as  the 
year  1261  ,*  no  one  will  longer  doubt 
the  fact  heretofore  deemed  incredible, 
that  a  parent  may  be  some  centuri^ 
younger  than  his  child.  And  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  sole,  or  at  least 
the  chief  argument  for  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  here,  was,  that  Europe 
had  adopted  it  before ;  and  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  Mr.  Clay  in  his  two 
speeches  on  the  subject,  more  than 
twenty  times  appealed  to  the  example 
of  England  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
France,  Spain,  Russia  or  any  other 
country,  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
process  of  thought  by  which  the  con- 
clusion was  arrived  at,  that  this  im- 
ported system  was  purely  American^ 
and  its  friends,  the  friends  of  the  Ameri* 
can  system,  and  its  opponents  the  advo- 
cates of  a  Jforeign  policy.  Certain  it  is, 
that  this  singular  distribution  of  terms 
sadly  puzzled  Mr.  Webster;  and  it  was 
in  sucn  words  as  these,  that  Ae  showed 
how  severely  it  tasked  his  understand- 
ing.   *' Indeed,  it  is  a  little  astonish- 
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ing,  if  it  seemed  convenient  to  Mr. 
Speaker,*  for  the  purposes  of  distinc* 
tioD,  10  make  use  of  the  terms  'Ameri- 
can Policy*  and  *  Foreign  Policy,' 
that  he  should  not,  in  fact,  have  applied 
them  in  a  manner  precisely  the  reverse 
of  that  in  which  he  has  m  fact  used 
them.  If  names  are  thought  necessary, 
it  would  be  well,  one  would  thiok,  that 
the  name  should  be  in  some  degree 
descriptive  of  the  thinc^ ;  and  since  he 
denominates  the  policy  he  recommends 
*a  new  policy  in  this  country,'  since 
he  speaks  of  the  present  measure  as  a 
new  era  in  our  legislation,  since  he  in- 
vites us  to  depart  from  our  accustomed 
course,  to  instruct  ourselves  by  the  wis- 
dom of  others,  and  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  the  most  dislinguished/om^n  states, 
one  is  a  little  curious  to  know  with 
what  propriety  of  speech  this  imitation 
of  other  nations  is  denominated  an 
'American  policy,'  while  on  the  con- 
trary, a  preference  of  our  established 
system,  as  it  now  actually  exists,  and 
always  has  existed,  is  called  a  *  foreign 
policy.'  This  favorite  'American  poli- 
cy,' is  what  America  has  never  tried, 
and  this  odious  'foreign  policy'  is 
what,  we  are  told,  foreign  states  have 
never  pursued."! 

Yet,  undoubtedly,  there  are  at  this 
day  thousands  of  gentlemen,  quite  in- 
telligent in  their  own  estimation,  who 
really  believe  that  a  system  like  this 
could  have  lived  nowhere  but  in  the 
free  air  of  America;  nay,  who  are 
ready  to  swear  it,  that  this  same  svs- 
tem,  a  very  Minerva,  came  forth,  full 
sized,  and  full  armed,  from  the  teem- 
ing brain  of  the  Western  Jupiter ;  and 
all  this  without  giving  the  slightest 
head-ache. 

Bat  this  imitation  of  Europe  was 
purely  remedial.  Indeed,  it  was  upon 
this  very  ground  that  Mr.  Clay  him- 
self advocated  it.  Both  speeches  mag- 
nify the  distress.  The  first,  delivered 
in  1820,  dwells  less,  however,  upon  it, 
because,  though  it  had  even  then  in 
some  degree  subsided,  yet  what  remain- 
ed was  real,  was  seen  and  felt  by  all, 
and  needed  little  painting  or  rhetoric  to 
make  it  fully  applicable.  But  when 
the  second  was  spoken,  four  years  later, 
it  had  nearly  or  altogether  disappeared. 


and  therefore  required  more  effort  to 
call  it  up  to  the  memory  with  sufficient 
vividness.  But  to  this  effort  Mr.  Clay 
was  equal.  Indeed,  the  paragraphs 
devoted  to  distress,  in  this  speech,|  are 
more  likely  than  any  others  he  ever 
uttered,  to  give  those  who  shall  deeply 
ponder  them  a  generation  or  two  hence, 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  Orator's 
power.  In  fact,  it  is  well  remembered 
still,  how  hundreds,  not  of  members 
merely,  but  of  those  who  on  that  occa* 
sion  crowded  the  lobby,  were  agonized 
at  their  own  and  the  country's  distress, 
themselves  having  for  a  good  two  or 
three  years  forgotten  it  till  then.  For 
ourselves,  we  can  well  imagine  the 
surpassing  tenderness  of  that  scene, 
the  plaintive  tone,  and  subdued  manner, 
and  pallid  brow,  and  suffused  eye,  and 
gentle  tear,  and  overwhelming  pathos 
with  which  that  tear  was  wiped  away. 
It  was  this  which  drew  from  Mr. 
Webster  the  merited  tribute  already 
quoted,  to  Mr.  Clay's  unrivalled  powers 
of  tragedy. 

Such  was  the  national  suffering,  real 
and  imaginary,  which  the  measure 
was  to  cure,  then  existing,  and  to  pre- 
vent in  future.  Yet  it  had,  at  least, 
been  natural  to  inquire  whether  the 
medicine  which  was  to  do  such  won- 
derful cures,  and  which,  we  have  seen, 
did,  in  fact,  physic  us  so  awfully,  had 
been  of  power  to  cure  or  prevent  the 
like  maladies  in  the  countries  whence 
we  were  about  to  import  it.  For, 
though  the  system  of  commercial  re- 
strictions had  there  been  for  centuries 
in  force,  if,  nevertheless,  Europe,  on 
every  transition  from  war  to  peace, 
suffered  the  same  revulsions  which  we 
were  suffering,  it  would  seem  to  follow, 
that  these  restrictions,  whatever  else 
they  might  do,  did  not  in  fact  prevent 
those  revulsions.  If  so,  then  the  reme- 
dy we  were  to  apply  had  neither  pre- 
vented nor  cured  the  same  disease  in 
anybody  else ;  and  the  only  reason  we 
had  for  trying  it,  had  been  that  others 
had  tried  it  in  vain. 

To  this  test,  then,  we  appeal.  And 
how  much  of  European  history  has  he 
learned,  who  does  not  know,  that  with- 
out one  single  exception,  the  like  re- 
sults, varying  only  in  degree,  as  the 


•  Mr.  Clay  was  then,  1824,  Speaker  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives. 
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caases  were  milder  or  severer,  followed 
every  war  on  that  continent  within  the 
last  century  ?  And  this  too,  whether 
the  nation  selected  for  the  example  was 
or  was  not  one  of  the  belligerents.  To 
go  no  further  back,  how  was  it  after 
the  peace  of  1763  ?  How  after  that  of 
1783?  How  after  that  of  1801?  Final- 
ly and  emphatically,  how  was  it  after 
the  final  pacificatioo  in  1815,  the  very 
moment  when  our  own  calamities  be- 
gan? Take  England  herself,  not  only 
the  beau  ideal,  but  the  great  exemplar 
of  what  Protective  Systems  can  accom- 
plish, and  how  was  it  with  her? 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1815, 
and  close  of  1816,  the  British  shipping, 
that  which  had  been  engaged  in  com- 
merce, fell  away  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  tons !  In  March, 
1817,  out  of  the  number  of  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty  persons 
who  had  been  engaged  in  four  of  the 
principal  clothing  towns  in  Yorkshire, 
there  were  only  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  in  full,  and  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  in  partial 
employ,  while  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  were  entirely  idle ; 
only  two  in  nine  had  full  work !  At 
Birmingham,  the  principal  town  in  the 
iron  trade,  from  a  population  of  eighty- 
four  thousand  souls,  twenty-seven 
thousand  received  parish  relief!  Then 
as  to  cotton  manufacture.  At  the  time 
we  speak  of,  there  were  in  Lan- 
cashire alone,  and  the  borders  of  the 
adjoining  counties,  above  half  a  million 
of  persons  who  derived  their  support 
from  cotton  weaving  alone:  and  their 
wages  were  four  and  a  halfpence  a  day, 
enough  barely  to  purchase  half  a  pound 
of  oatmeal  daily,  which,  with  a  little 
salt  and  water,  constituted  their  whole 
food.  To  alleviate  the  sufierings  of  this 
immense  multitude,  one  third  larger 
than  the  entire  population  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  some  efibrts  were  made. 
But  when  it  was  found  that  to  distri- 
bute only  a  slender  increase  of  nourish- 
ment, an  addition  of  a  little  milk  or 
beer,  or  a  morsel  of  meat,  to  the  oat- 
meal and  water,  a  weekly  sum  of  no 
less  than  ninety  thousand  dollars  would 
be  needed,  even  charity  retired  from 
the  scene  in  despair  and  horror.  Of 
course,  the  poor  rates  amazingly  in- 
creased. One  instance  must  answer. 
A  single  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  in 


Coventry,  paid  nearly  two  thousand 
dollars  for  that  purpose  alone.  Teii 
DOLLAKS  AN  ACRE,  to  the  poor,  aod  all 
the  other  imposts  besides  !* 

No  other  collapse  in  the  immense 
machinery  of  trade  and  manufactures 
ever  before  caused  the  like  far-spread 
ruin.  Those  of  1763,  1783,  and  1801, 
it  was  admitted  alike  by  ministry  and 
opposition,  were  high  prosperity  in  the 
comparison.  Even  our  own  great 
struggle,  the  seven  years'  war  of  the 
revolution,  an  enemy  in  the  heart  of 
the  land,  farms  neglected,  dwellings 
burned,  people  in  debt,  soldiery  unpaid, 
produced  nothing  like  it;  nothing, 
though  the  money  of  the  Old  Congress 
became  worthless,  though  all  credit 
was  gone,  and  commerce  had  been 
swept  ofi"  the  ocean,  and  the  Confede- 
racy, then  the  last  shelter  of  our  hopes» 
was  tumbling  in  ruin  over  our  heads. 
Nothing  in  the  records  of  modem 
civilisation  resembles  that  immense 
wretchedness  of  1816,  1817,  and  1818, 
pervading  a  whole  kingdom,  and 
wringing  the  hearts  of  fifteen  millions 
of  people.  Compared  with  the  deep 
gloom  of  it,  the  embarrassments  which 
befell  ourselves  at  the  same  time  and 
from  the  same  causes,  were  less  than 
the  shadows  of  a  transient  cloud. 

So  far,  then,  from  these  restrictions  on 
trade  and  these  protective  tarifls  being  a 
preventive  or  remedy  for  such  calami- 
ties, they  only  aggravate  their  violence. 
The  whole  system,  with  its  wheels 
within  wheels,  and  other  complicated 
machinery,  is  artificial,  and  upheld 
only  by  a  vigilant  and  unceasing  strug- 
gle with  nature,  and  the  slightest  de- 
rangement anywhere  sends  stoppage 
and  ruin  everywhere ;  and  the  wider 
the  system,  the  broader  and  deeper  the 
ruin.  Take  the  case  of  ourselves,  not 
as  we  were  then,  but  as  we  are  now, 
inured  in  some  degree  to  tarifis,  prO' 
iecied  to  our  heart's  content.  And  tnen, 
what  if  Europe  should  again  become 
the  theatre  of  such  a  series  of  desperate 
and  convulsive  struggles  as  finally 
closed  in  1815?  What  if  the  Auto- 
crat, suppose,  should  attempt  the  same 
universal  dominion  which  Napoleon 
attempted  before,  and  all  the  nations 
be  drawn  again  into  the  raging  vortex 
of  war,  and  the  factorship  of  the  world 
be  once  more  thrown  on  the  United 
States  ?    Who  is  there,  that  is  ignorant 
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enough — ^not  of  polilical  economy,  not 
of  the  laws  by  which  all  trade  is  regu- 
lated, but  of  the  nature  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  suppose  that  no  gains 
ivould  be  attempted,  no  speculations 
begin,  no  overtrading  ensue  ?  Would 
not  every  plough  plunge  deeper,  every 
shuttle  fly  swifter,  every  slave  toil 
harder,  and  every  vessel  be  heavier 
laden  ?  Who  supposes  that  one  single 
energy  of  nature  or  art  would  be  left 
tinezerted  ?  And  when,  at  length,  by 
another  Waterloo,  or  whatever  other 
conflict,  peace  should  be  made  in  an 
hour, — for  it  is  the  end,  and  not  the 
length  of  the  fight  wbich  brings  the 
peace, — ^and  the  nations  go  to  rest,  and 
grow  their  own  com,  and  man  their 
own  vessels,  and  resuscitate  their  own 
commerce, — then,  having  no  more  use 
for  our  productions,  or  our  services, 
would  they  not  dismiss  us  as^in,  as 
they  dismissed  us  before ;  and  as  toe, 
were  the  case  ours,  should  dismiss 
them?  And  would  no  revulsion  ensue  ? 
— Qo  stagnation  1  no  stoppage  of  facto- 
ries? no  bams  remain  full  of  un- 
threshed  grain  ?  no  vessels  rot  at  the 
wharves?  The  man  who  doubts  it, 
may  well  be  reaching  out  his  pulse, 
and  showing  his  tons^e  to  the  first 
physician  he  finds,  and  he  ready  for  the 
razor  in  his  hair,  and  plenty  of  refrige- 
rants on  his  skull  thereafter.  Such  a 
state  of  things,  no  restrictions,  no  home 
markets,  no  precautions  of  Govern- 
ment could  prevent.  The  elements  of 
it  are  in  man,  in  his  love  of  gain  and 
greediness  after  it,  and  in  his  ignorance 
of  what  may  lie  hidden  at  an  hour's 
distance  in  the  future.  And  nothing 
but  a  wall,  too  high  to  be  scaled,  too 
hard  to  be  pierced,  drawn  all  round 
the  nation,  and  closing  up  all  inter- 
course with  mankind,  could  avert  the 
catastrophe.  And  without  the  wall, 
the  more  artificial  the  frame- work  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  the  more  wide- 
spread would  be  the  disasters. 

The  fruits  of  this  system  to  Eng- 
land we  have  already  seen ;  and  when 
we  revolve  the  uses  which,  in  our  dis- 
tress, we  made  of  her  example,  it  is 
Datural  to  inquire  what  remedy  she 
proposed  to  herself  for  her  own  ca- 
lamities ?  While  we  were  seeking  to 
alleviate  our  embarrassments  on  the 
homceopathic  principle  of  embarrass- 
ing ourselves  more,  what  did  she  do  ? 
Did  she  tie  on  new  restrictions?  or 
had  she  tried  restrictions  till  she  was 
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satisfied  ?  And  is  it  true,  that  we 
never  thought  of  imitating  her  exam- 
ple, till  she  began,  by  experience,  to  find 
that  example  unworthy  of  imitation 
even  by  herself?  Yet  such  is  the  fact. 
The  great  truths  of  Political  Economy, 
first  demonstrated  by  Adam  Smith,  had 
overcome  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant 
and  grovelling,  and  taken  their  place 
throughout  the  kingdom,  among  the 
well-grounded  convictions  of  the  wise 
and  intelligent.  Even  Mr.  Pitt,  more 
conservative  in  his  temper  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  was  unable  to 
withhold  his  assent,  and  sent  dismay 
into  the  hearts  of  the  monopolists  and 
protected  J  by  citing,  in  Parliament, 
"  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  as  a  work 
of  conclusive  authority.  The  doc^ 
trines  of  that  noble  science,  no  man, 
capable  of  steady  reflection  and  will- 
ing to  exercise  his  capacity,  ever 
doubted.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  ex- 
amined and  understood,  they  received 
assent;  but  though  assented  to,  they 
were  still  violated ;  just  as  men  believe 
the  truths  of  religion  and  yet  keep  sin- 
ning on.  The  great  doctrines  them- 
selves were  spoken  boldly,  grew  fami- 
liar to  the  ear,  oAen  appeared  in  par- 
liamentary debates,  but  all  men  stopped 
short  at  the  precise  line  where  the 
practice  of  them  should  have  begun. 
The  prejudices  of  a  five  centuries' 
growth,  the  conservative  horror  at  inno- 
vation, the  mighty  interests  interwoven 
with  the  entire  existing  order  of  manu- 
factures, trade,  and  agriculture,  formed 
a  barrier  which  simple  truth,  unbacked 
by  anything  save  evidence  and  proof, 
was  not  of  power  to  force.  But  in 
1816,  truth  received  a  mighty  ally  in 
the  awful  collapse  we  have  attempted 
to  describe ;  and  in  1817  the  conflict, 
in  good  earnest,  began.  And  in  that 
fight,  far  away  to  the  utmost  van,  was 
seen  the  lofty  frame,  and  heard  the 
pealing  voice  of  one  whose  name  and 
memory  mankind  are  long  to  cherish ; 
the  same  by  whose  "  Society  for  the 
Difiusion  of  Knowledge,"  science  has 
been  spread,  and  learning  made  cheap, 
and  the  neglected  called  to  memory, 
and  the  poor  instructed,  and  startled 
monarchs  warned  of  a  greater  than 
the  schoolmaster's  approach, — the  ap- 
proach of  political  truth  sown  broad- 
cast in  the  popular  mind,  and  shooting 
up  strong  with  all  the  popular  might. 
But  the  ministry  met  the  snock  as  best 
they  could.    Free  Trade  was,  undoubt- 
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edly,  a  thing  very  good— but  the 
country  was  not  ready.  And  really, 
there  was  a  difference  between  theory 
and  practice.  And  in  the  former,  truth 
might  be  very  true  in  the  abstract,  but 
in  the  latter,  it  was  certainly  a  lie  in 
the  concrete ;  and  the  Treasury  benches 
applauded,  and  the  protected  classes 
shouted.  But  the  distress  was  not 
cured,  nor  the  millions  fed ;  and  some 
small  imposts  for  the  army  and  navy 
were  remitted,  and  the  stem  conflict 
was  adjourned,  not  ended.  For  the 
next  year,  and  the  next,  it  was  re- 
newed. And  strange  to  say,  at  the 
very  hour  when  Mr.  Clay  was  deliver- 
ing'his  first  oration  in  favor  of  restric- 
tion, and  sneering  at  tkeorizeri  and 
speculatistSy  and  vaunting  himself 
upon  the  support  and  uniform  agree- 
ment of  Bllpractical  men,  at  that  very 
hour,  all  the  practical  men  of  any  note, 
in  London,  the  merchants  and  traders, 
the  governor,  several  former  governors, 
and  the  most  intelligent  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England,  were  pe- 
titioning Parliament  for  free  trade! 
The  mt  signer  of  that  celebrated 
petition  was  Mr.  Thornton,  distin- 
guished for  his  practical  skill,  whose 
great  work  on  the  currency  alone 
brought  England,  after  twenty-five 
years'  suspension,  back  to  specie  pay- 
ments, who  had  himself  been  the  gov- 
ernor, and  then  was  a  leading  direc- 
tor in  the  bank,  who  had  been  many 
years  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a 
most  prominent  member  in  everything 
relating  to  commerce,  and  who  pos- 
sessed all  the  knowledge  of  trade  which 
close  observation,  a  clear  understand- 
ing, and  long  and  diligent  practice 
coidd  bestow. 

But  to  what  spectdatist,  cloistered  in 
some  college,  remote  from  all  life, 
trade  bein^  a  mystery,  ledgers  gibberish, 
and  merchandize  a  thing  like  the 
phoenix,  often  heard  of,  never  seen — to 
what  theorizer,  specially  ignorant  of 
everything  about  manufactures,  save 
only  what  Adam  Smith  had  taught, 
was  this  petition  entrusted  for  presenta- 
tion to  Parliament?  That  theorizer, 
that  speculatist,  was  Mr.  Alexander 
Baring,  "  the  Prince  of  Merchants,"  as 
on  a  late  occasion  in  this  city  he  was 
called,  the  fame  of  whose  House  had 
spread  wherever  commercial  fame 
could  go,  and  whose  enterprise  had 
penetrated  all  lands  where  commer- 
cial enterprise  could  enter. 


But,  surely,  that  petition,  drawn  for 
such  an  object,  and  signed  by  such  meo, 
the  now  Lord  Ashburton  could  never 
have  presented  w^ithout  extremest  dis- 
gust, and  without  pouring  forth  all- the 
phials  of  his  experience  and  practice  on 
the  misguided  signers  and  their  aims  ? 
For,  certainly,  no  practical  man  can 
ever  speak  in  favor  of  Free  Trade.  But 
in  favor  of  it  he  did  speak,  though ;  and 
in  arguments  drawn,  not  from  Adam 
Smith,  but  from  his  own  knowledge 
and  observation,  what  his  own  eyes 
had  seen,  and  practice  taught,  and 
spoke  long  and  eloquently,  and  from 
his  heart. 

Then  there  must  have  been  some 
mistake !  The  petition  after  all  could 
not  have  been  for  Free  Trade  ?  Read 
the  first  six  sentences  of  it,  then ;  they 
form  the  Free  Trader's  perfect  creed ; — 

"  That  foreign  commerce  is  eminently 
conducive  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  by  enabling  it  to  import  the 
commodities  for'  the  production  of  which 
the  soil,  climate,  capital,  and  industry  of 
other  countries  are  best  calculated^  and  t« 
export  in  payment,  those  articles  for  which 
its  oum  siiiuttion  is  better  adapted. 

"  That  freedom  from  restraint  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  utmost  us^  extension  to 
foreign  trade,  and  the  best  direction  to  the 
capital  and  industry  of  the  country. 

"That  the  wiaxim  of  buying  in  the  cheap^ 
est  market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  which 
regulates  every  merchant  in  his  individual 
dealings,  is  strictly  applicable,  as  the  beet 
rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation. 

«  That  a  policy,  founded  on  these  prin- 
ciples, would  render  the  commerce  ^  the 
world  an  interchange  of  mutual  advan- 
tages, and  diffuse  an  increase  of  wealth  and 
enjoyment  among  the  inhabitants  of  eadi 
state, 

"  That,  unfortunately,  a  policy,  the  very 
reverse  of  this,  has  been  and  is  more  or 
less  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  govern- 
ment of  this  and  of  every  other  country; 
each  trying  to  exclude  the  productions  of 
other  countries,  with  the  specious  and  weU 
meant  design  of  encouraging  its  own  pro- 
ductions; thus  if^ictingon  thebulkofits 
subjects,  who  are  consumers,  the  necessity  of 
suomitting  to  privations  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  commodities ;  and  thus  rendering, 
what  ought  to  be  the  source  of  mutual  beM^ 
fits,  and  of  harmony  among  states,  a  con- 
stantly recurring  occasion  of  jealousy  and 
hostility. 

"That  the  prevailing  prejudices  in 
favor  of  the  protective  or  restrictive  sys- 
tem may  be  traced  to  the  erroneous  suppo- 
eitum,  that  every  importation  of  fonign 
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eommoditUt  oecaaiona  a  dimimUicn  or  du- 
couragement  of  our  oum  productiaiu  to  the 
same  extent ;  whereas,  it  may  be  dearly 
shown,  that  although  the  particular 
description  of  production  which  could  not 
stajid  against  unrestrained  foreign  compe- 
tition, would  be  discouraged,  yet,  as 
w)  importation  could  be  continued  for  any 
lengtli  of  time  vnthout  a  corresponding  ex- 
portationj  direct  or  indirect,  there  woM  be 
an  encouragement  for  the  purpose  of  that  ex- 
portation, of  some  other  productions,  to  which 
our  situation  might  be  better  suited;  thus 
affording  at  least  an  equal,  and  probably  a 
greater,  and  certainly  a  more  ben^ial  em- 
ployment to  our  own  capital  and  labor.'* 

How  the  framers  and  signers  of  this 
petition ,  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Banner, 
among  the  rest,  must  have  shrunk  m 
their  shoes,  when  the  next  arrival  from 
America  brought  them  Mr.  Clay's 
opinion  of  the  visionary  speculations  of 
theoretical  writers,  indeed,  no  man 
that  we  ever  read  or  heard  of  is  so  well 
authorized  as  Mr.  Clay  to  sneer  at  theo- 
rizers  in  trade.  Bred  to  the  Bar ;  ad- 
mitted at  twenty  ;  '^  keeping  company 
with  sheriffs  and  jurors,"  in  the  then 
wilds  of  Kentucky,  till  twenty-six;  then 
removed  to  the  Ledslature,  first  of  the 
State,  and  afterwards,  of  the  nation,  at  a 
lime  when  all  mmds  were  engrossed 
with  the  stirring  events  then  passing  in 
Europe,  and  every  ener^  of  our  coun- 
cils was  needed  to  run  dear  of  the  vor- 
tex; next,  when  all  European  trade 
was  broken  up,  sent  Minister  to  Ghent 
to  settle  the  question  of  impressment ; 
thence,  remmin^,  after  the  peace,  to 
find  all  business  aisturbed  and  all  men 
too  much'excii^d  and  too  eager  for  im- 
mediate change,  to  admit  of  excessively 
cool  deliberation  or  prudent  forecast — 
it  was  by  an  experience  thus  varied, 
and  by  a  practice  thus  earl^  begun  and 
long  contmued,  that  the  distinguished 
western  Senator  felt  authorized,  in  a 
spirit  wholly  remote  from  tragedy,  to 
a^ume  the  air,  as  well  of  practical 
wisdom,  as  of  the  deeply  initiated  into 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  trade  and  pro- 
duction ! 

But  to  return  to  the  progress  of  liberal 
principles  in  England.  Though  trade 
gained  little  fre^om  by  these  discus- 
sions, yet  men  began  to  more  than  be- 
lieve the  doctrine ;  they  wished  it  ap- 
plied. They  learned  to  look  prejudice 
full  in  the  eye,  and  were  encouraged 


when  it  shrunk  from  the  caze.  Inno- 
vation began  to  appear  less  horrid. 
And  those  who  were  interested  under 
the  restrictive  system,  ventured  to  in- 
quire whether  they  were  really  as  deep- 
ly interested  as  they  had  thought,  and 
were  not  exactly  dear  about  the  fact; 
and  heard  the  discussions  with  some 
patience,  as  men  doubting  are  apt  to 
do ;  and  at  last  be£;an  to  be  consider- 
ably sure,  though  they  might  be  mis- 
taken, that  protection  of  every  branch, 
save  specially  their  own,  was,  on  the 
whole,  rather  hurtful, — but  on  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own,  the  salvation  of 
the  kingdom  depended, — no  doubt  of  it. 
Meanwhile,  the  conflict  went  on 
from  year  to  year.  At  length,  theory- 
began  to  ripen  into  practice.  On  the 
8th  of  March,  1824,  just  twenty-three 
days  before  Mr.  Clay  was  curlmg  his 
lip  at  theorizers,  and  quoting  the  Eng- 
lish example  in  his  second  oration,  a 
British  Minister,  a  theorizing,  unprac- 
tical, President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
ended  a  speech,  remarkable  for  its 
liberal  views,  with  the  following  noble 
sentiment:  "If  I  am  accused  of 
leaning  strongly  to  liberal  principles  in 
regard  to  trade;  I  at  once  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge ;  but  they  are  principles 
founded  on  experience^  and  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  authorities.  In  my 
opinion,  to  be  liberal  in  matters  of 
commercial  policy,  is  to  remove  the 

DIFFICtTLTIES  AMD  JEALOUSIES  WHICH 
HAVE  HITHERTO  PREVENTED  A  FREE  IN- 
TERCOURSE BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  NA- 
TIONS, TO  EXTEND  TO  EACH  THE  ADVAN- 
TAGE AND  ENJOYMENTS  OF  THE  OTHER, 
AND    TO    FROMOTE   ARTS,  SCIENCES    AND 

CIVILISATION."*  And  loud  and  sincere 
plaudits  rang  from  the  opposition  as 
well  as  ministerial  benches,  and  pealed 
along  the  galleries.  And  away  went 
the  prohibitions  on  the  importation  of 
manufactured  silks  for  ever. 

Gifted  with  nothing  of  what  the 
world  calls  genius,  and  endowed  with 
no  eloquence  beyond  a  plain  statement 
of  what  he  understood  clearly,  and 
could  fullj  prove,  and  unhesitatingly 
believed,  it  was  yet  the  lot  of  this  gen- 
tleman to  make  the  theories  of  Adam 
Smith  the  practice  of  Great  Britain. 
His  name  nas  already  become  a  sy- 
nonym for  whatever  is  cautious  m 
statesmanship,   and  liberal   in  trade. 


•  On  the  Sak  Trade,  8th  March,  1824*by  GoOglc 
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Lord  Brougham,  who  had  studied  him 
well,  and  met  him  in  many  an  encoun- 
ter, though  never  in  that  for  the  free- 
dom of  trade,  because  there  they  ever 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  champions 
in  the  same  great  cause,  has  thus 
sketched  his  character.  The  colors 
are  a  little  remarkable,  if  we  consider 
that  the  Great  Original  was  one  of 
those  whom  Mr.  Clay  calls  speculatists 
and  theorizers : 

"  I  Ycrily  think  that  if  I  were  to  search 
all  England  over,  and  ransack  the  whole 
Yolnmes  of  our  annals  at  any  period,  for  a 
practical  statesman,  one  who  habitually 
discarded  theory  for  practice,  one  who 
looked  to  every  theory  with  suspicion,  and 
adopted  only  those  doctrines  which  were 
grounded  upon  the  most  incontestible  re- 
sults of  experience ;  a  pilot,  who,  in  guid- 
ing the  vessel  of  the  State,  proceeded  with 
the  lead-line  ever  in  his  hand,  and  ever 
sounding  as  he  saUed ;  who  never  suffered 
her  to  stir  until  he  knew  the  depth,  the 
bottom,  a-head,  and  all  around,  and  left  no 
current,  tide,  or  breeze  out  of  the  accountj- 
if  I  were  to  name  one  whom  I  have  known 
or  heard  of,  or  whom  history  has  recorded, 
and  to  whom  this  description  is  eminently 
applicable,  Mb.  Huskisson  is  the  name  I 
should  at  once  pronounce.'^* 

In  the  same  class  of  liberal-minded 
men,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  other  names  almost  of  equal  pride, 
were  found.  Indeed,  so  great  has  been 
the  i)ower  of  truth,  and  so  clear  the 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade,  that  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  no  statesman  in 
England  has  had  the  hardihood  to 
argue  for  Protection  on  principle.  The 
^ound  has  all  changed.  The  system 
IS  admitted  to  be  bad,  but  it  is  estab- 
lished. Their  institutions  are  shaped 
to  it,  and  any  alteration  will  endanger, 
if  not  lay  in  ruins,  the  great  social 
edifice. 

But  alterations  must  come,  nay  do 
come  continually.  It  is  now  but  the 
other  year,  when  a  British  Ministry, 
hard  pressed  by  their  Conservative  foes, 
dissolved  the  Parliament,  ordered  a 
new  election,  went  down  to  the  hust- 
ings, and  staked  their  continuance  in 
E>wer  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
aws,  and  other  such  liberalisations  in 
trade.  Fifteen  years  ago,  such  a  mea- 
sure, thus  propounded,  had  put  the  three 
kingdoms  all  aghast  with  amazement 


and  horror.  Bat  now,  though  it  was  a 
step  further  than  had  been  gonebefore» 
it  was  only  a  step,  and  the  next  step, 
too,  in  the  national  progress.  And, 
though  it  produced  much  electioneer- 
ing and  the  usual  briberv,  still  it  caused 
no  astonishment,  and  hardly  any  sur- 
prise. It  was  an  event  in  course.  Fif^ 
teen  years  ago,  a  Ministry  going  to  the 
People  with  such  an  issue,  had  not,  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  session,  found, 
of  their  own  faith,  five  members  at 
their  heels.  And  even  now  they  were 
beaten,  and,  for  every  object  of  party 
discipline,  and  for  every  chance  of  con- 
tinuance in  place,  beaten  overwhelm- 
ingly. Nevertheless,  there  were  mil- 
lions and  millions  who  had  not  voted, 
who  owned  no  soil,  thankful  to  find 
enough  to  be  covered  with  at  the  last, 
whom  the  Protective  and  its  kindred 
systems  had  ground  to  the  earth, — 
who  were  in  best  condition  when  the 
nation  prospered  and  groaned  loudest 
in  its  adversity,  and  therefore  had  no 
stake  in  the  kingdom,  and  consequently 
had  no  right  to  vote.  Towards  the 
defeated  Ministry  these  millions  had  a 
kindness,  because  it  was  for  them- 
selves that  the  great  issue  had  been 
made,  and  by  themselves  would  have 
been  enjoyed  the  first  fruits  of  the  vic- 
tory. These  millions,  th^efore,  held 
meetings,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes 
thirty  uiousand  in  a  i)lace,  and  gre^w 
acquainted,  and  eot  faint  glimmering 
of  their  owa  numoers,  and  passed  reso- 
lutions, and  asked  for  bread,  and  hinted 
in  their  own  rough  way  that  they  had 
some  small  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 

When,  therefore,  the  victors  came 
into  power,  though  within  the  Parlia- 
ment House  they  could  out-count  their 
adversaries  one  or  two  hundred  votes, 
yet  those  adversaries  had,  without  the 
walls,  friends  who  could  not  he  out- 
counted,  and  who,  if  they  once  disco- 
vered the  power  that  lay  in  their  own 
arms  and  in  their  own  just  cause, 
would  be  likely  to  use  it,  perhaps  in< 
discreetly.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  therefore, 
conservative  as  he  was  and  had 
pledged  himself  to  be,  deemed  a  litde 
liberality  not  unmeet  for  his  position. 
Public  commotion  being  so  near  at 
hand,  and  liable  to  come  an^  hour,  he 
made  ample  concessions  to  Free  Trade, 
— indeed,  conceded  all  he  could  with- 
out passing  the  line  between  himself  and 
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his  rivals.  And  Great  Britain  stands, 
at  this  moment,  loith  the  lowest  average 
Protective  Tariff  in  the  civilized 
world. 

Thus,  no  sooner  does  England  begin 
to  find  that  the  course  that  she  has 
been  pursuing  is  not  worth  pursuing 
any  longer,  than  America  takes  up  that 
course,  goes  back  five  centuries,  and 
sits  down,  with  the  docility  of  a  little 
child,  to  take  lessons  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy from  the  varied  wisdom  and 
practical  skill  of  the  Third  Henry  and 
his  learned  barons.  Twenty-seven 
years  already  those  lessons  have  been 
conned.  But  even  under  a  tutor  so 
skilful  as  Mr.  Clay,  the  proficiency  has 
been  far  from  uniformly  flattering. 
True,  from  1816  to  1828,  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  the  progress  of  Protec- 
tion was  quite  surprising.  But  the  Bill 
of  Abominations  proved  too  much  for 
human  endurance.  The  issue  was 
tendered,  whether  that  or  the  Union 
should  be  abandoned.  The  people 
wisely  chose  gradually  to  sacrifice  the 
former. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  fearful  par- 
oxysm of  acquisitiveness  befell  not  this 
country  only,  but  Europe  and  every 
civilized  nation.  The  whole  world 
had  a  devil.  Fortunes  were  made — 
and  they  vanished  too — with  a  rapidity 
which  nothing  but  a  devil  could  have 
had  a  hand  in.  The  great  revulsion  of 
1837,  and  succeeding  years,  brought 
the  United  States  to  a  prostration  like 
that  which  followed  the  late  war,  pro- 
bably greater.  The  indebtedness  was 
more  enormous— the  ruin  more  wide- 
spread— the  bankruptcy  more  univer- 
sal. The  good  old  vessel  struck  once 
more;  and  once  more  the  Tariff  Long- 
Boat  is  got  out.  Again,  the  delusion  of 
a  Home  Market  is  practised;  again, 
the  countryr  can  find  no  salvation  but  in 
the  protection  of  manufactures — manu- 
fiictures  beiiig  the  countrv.  Once 
more  production  must  stop  till  the  sur- 
plus on  hand  can  be  consumed;  once 
more  the  money,  too  scanty  even  for 


present  wants,  is  to  be  diverted  to  sup- 
port the  precious  interests  so  tenderly 
fostered,  and  made  to  prosper  at  so 
enormous  a  cost.  Agam  prices  fall 
away,  and  commerce  languishes,  and 
vessels  pull  up  by  the  wharves  to  rot, 
and  revenues  decrease,  and  the  National 
Treasury  grows  more  and  more  im- 
poverished. In  a  word,  the  Tariff  of 
1842  has  equalled,  in  the  wisdom  of 
its  time  and  the  beneficence  of  its  re- 
sults, the  Tariff  of  1816.  The  country 
is  once  more  embarrassing  itself  out  of 
embarrassment.  Once  more  it  is  in 
the  transition  from  a  bad  state,  through 
one  far  worse  into  another  not  much  / 
better ;  curing  its  weakness  b^r  further 
depletion,  and  regaining  its  lost 
strength  by  piling  new  burdens  on. 
Indeed,  of  all  theorizers  the  wildest,  of 
all  visionaries  the  most  fanatic,  are 
they  who,  to  be  taught  by  no  experi- 
ence, to  be  convinced  b)[  no  reason, 
blind  and  deaf  to  all  that  is  now  pass- 
ing in  the  civilized  world,  still  cling  to 
protection  of  manufactures  as  a  means 
of  prosperity  to  a  State.  For  it  in- 
volves a  folly  like  that  of  attempting 
to  confer  swiftness  by  fetters  on  the 
limbs,  or  keenness  of  sight  by  bandages 
on  the  eyes.  But  the  period  of  its  long 
duration  is  fast  approaching.  And  it 
will  altoe^ether  cease  whenever  it  is 
universally  realized  that  nations  are 
but  aggregations  of  individuals;  that 
whenever  these  individuals  are  virtu- 
ous, thrifty,  contented,  and  happy,  the 
nation  itself  cannot  fail  to  be  prosper- 
ous ;  and  that  it  is  only  where  govern- 
ment enforces  speedy  and  enlightened 
justice,  promptly  punishes  crime,  ab- 
jures all  favontism  for  particular  classes 
or  pursuits,  and  allows  its  people  the 
broadest  liberty  to  buy  and'  sell  wher- 
ever and  whatever  they  choose,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  own  enterprising 
intelligence  and  industry,  and  to  pursue 
that  line  of  honest  conduct  whicn  each 
for  himself  may  deem  wisest,  that  this 
blessed  lot  may  be  attained. 
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POLITICAL  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 

NO.  xxxvra. 

LEVI    WOODBURY, 


OF  NEW  HAMP8HIRS. 


(With  a  fiat  Engraving  on  Steel) 


It  has  long  weighed  firievously  on  our 
editorial  conscience,  that  the  libellous 
engraving  of  the  distinguished  New 
Hampshire  Senator,  which  by  a  strange 
perversion  of  language  was  styled  an 
embellishment  to  our  Number  for  July, 
1838,  has  hitherto  been  left  anat(xied 
for.  We  hereby  gladly  relieve  our- 
selves of  the  load  of  this  remorse,  and 
Mr.  Woodbury  from  the  imputation  of 
resemblance  to  the  rou^h  outline  cari- 
cature referred  to — an  imputation  cal- 
culated seriously  to  prejudice  his  fair 
repute  in  the  eyes  of  a  discerning  pub- 
lic— by  giving  to  our  readers  the  ac- 
companying more  satisfactory  likeness, 
in  a  more  satisfactory  style  of  art, 
taken  from  a  recent  miniature.  We 
shall  not  again  retrace  the  narrative  of 
Mr.  Woodbury's  life,  which  was  given 
in  considerable  detail,  on  the  former 
occasion,  down  to  its  date.  Its  lead- 
ing points  were,  that  he  was  born  at 
Francestown,  an  agricultural  settle- 
ment in  the  interior  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, about  the  commencement  of 
1790;  that  he  graduated  with  hi^h 
reputation  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1809,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1812.  He  practised  his  profession 
with  distinguished  success,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  a  high  rank  in  it.  When  the 
Democratic  Party  acquired  the  ascen- 
dency in  the  State  in  1816,  he  was 
invited  to  the  seat  of  Government,  on 
the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the 
Senate;  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  year,  he  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court — though  only, 
of  course,  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

Ascending  the  bench  of  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  of  the  State,  at  an 
age  more  youthful  than  had  before  oc- 
curred in  its  history,  the  appointment 
excited  much  remark  where  Mr. 
Woodbury  was  personally  unknown. 


The  result  surpassed  the  utmost  ex* 
pectations  of  his  friends.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  the  arduous  and  responsible 
duties  of  this  station,  he  evinced  the 
most  estimable  qualifications  of  a  judge 
— diligence,  patience,  firmness,  and 
good  temper.  His  iamiliariur  with 
legal  principles  and  reach  of  mind, 
combined  with  his  suavity  of  manners 
and  moral  courage,  enabled  him  to^ 
conduct  iury  trials  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public,  while  his  judicial 
opinions  showed  great  research  and 
accurate  discrimination.  Ample  testi- 
mony to  the  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Woodbury  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  01  his  office,  may  be  found  in 
the  two  first  volumes  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reports. 

In  1819  he  removed  to  Portsmouth, 
the  commercial  capital  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  has  since  continued  to 
reside,  with  the  exception  of  the  period 
during  which  his  official  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  cabinets  of  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  necessarily 
stationed  him  at  Washington.  Re- 
taining always  his  house  at  Ports- 
mouth, Mr.  W  oodbury  gladly  returned 
to  it  as  soon  as  he  was  permitted  by 
the  termination  of  those  auiies. 

He  was  elected  Govemor  in  1822. 
In  1825,  he  was  chosen  by  the  town  of 
Portsmouth  a  representative  in  the 
Leffislature  of  the  State,  and  though 
he  nad  never  before  been  a  member  of 
any  legislative  assembly,  he  was  elect- 
ed Speaker  of  the  House.  Among  the 
last  acts  of  the  session  was  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Woodbury  to  fill  a  vacancy 
which  had  occurred  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

His  career  in  the  Senate  was  one  of 
high  honor  to  himself  and  usefulness 
to  the  country.  His  talents,  informa- 
tion, and  habits  of  unwearied  appli- 
cation, gave  jip^^yt|cjijiifg<{5ce  upon 
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its  deliberations.  Regarded  as  the 
princiMil  organ  of  the  Democracy  of 
New  England  in  that  body,  during  the 
administraiioQ  of  President  Adams,  his 
clear  and  powerful  expositions  of  its 
views  were  received  with  great  defer- 
ence on  several  important  occasions. 
During  those  four  sessions  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  on  the  third  of  March,  1831,  he 
declined  a  re-election,  his  private  af- 
fairs requiring  his  attention  at  home. 
He  was  a  few  days  thereafter  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  his  State,  but  in  the 
ensuing  month  of  April,  he  accepted 
General  Jackscm's  invitation  to  a  seat 
in  his  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
After  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Taney  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Woodbury  was  transferred 
to  that  department,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  confirmation  of  the  Senate, 
in  June,  1834.  [In  that  post  he  con- 
tinued till  the  close  of  Mr.  van  Buren's 
Presidency — passing  from  it  directly 
into  his  former  seat  in  the  Senate,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  his  State  during  the  course 
of  the  preceding  winter,  for  the  six 
years  commencing  with  the  4th  of 
March,  1841. 

It  had  been  so  long  since  Mr.  Wood- 
bury had  appeared  before  the  country 
in  this  capacity,  that  his  former  legis- 
lative reputation  was  almost  forgotten, 
and  the  public  was  little  prepared  for 


the  masterly  demonstration  immedi- 
ately called  out  by  the  topics  of  the 
period,  of  his  high  powers  of  senato- 
rial debate.  He  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  all  the  great  discussions 
which  have  arisen,  especially  those  in- 
volving the  leading  questions  of  the 
public  finance.  His  services  have  been 
mvaluable  to  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  Senate.  His  profound  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  on  this  subject,  his 
equal  familianty  with  ^reat  principles 
and  minute  details,  his  clearness  of 
logic  and  of  language,  and  his  vigi- 
lance in  the  detection  and  his  readiness 
in  the  refutation  of  the  fallacies  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  party  division, 
have  been  brought  into  constant  play, 
and  have  never  been  wanting  to  the 
occasion,  Mr.  Woodbury  has  earned  a 
brighter  laurel  within  the  past  two 
years  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  even 
than  any  before  gracing  his  brow.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  has 
been  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of 
Free  Trade.  As  the  leading  represen- 
tative of  the  Democracy  of  one  of  the 
ffreat  sections  of  the  Union,  New  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Woodbury's  position  is  not 
only  already  one  of  the  most  enviable 
eminence  on  the  stage  of  public  life, 
but  it  places  him  in  an  open  path  at 
no  far  uistanee  from  an  honor  surpass- 
ing any  yet  conferred  on  him,  by  the 
public  appreciation  of  his  abilities, 
worth,  ana  services. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LONDON  PHALANX. 

TO  THE  DEMOCEATIC  REVIEW.* 


London,  Dkc.  8th,  1842, 

3  Oatharine-streetj  Stratid. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Democratic  Eeview— 

SiB : — In  the  Number  of  the 
Democratic  Review  for  November, 
1842,  there  is  an  absolutely  erroneous 
statement  or  review  of  Fourier's  prin- 
ciples, particularly  with  regard  to  fun- 


damentals ;  and  as  that  review  is  writ- 
ten by  a  gentleman  deservedly  es- 
teemed, on  this  as  well  as  on  your  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  for  high  attainments 
and  a  fearless  advocacy  of  whatever 
he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  the  opi- 
nion he  expresses  with  regard  to  Fou- 
rier's views  and  principles  is  fraught 


•  We  have  already  inserted  in  our  Number  of  last  December,  a  somewhat  similar 
Protest,  of  our  own  cis- Atlantic  Fourierism,  against  the  article  by  Mr.  Brownson  here 
referred  to.  But  our  high  respect  for  the  ability  of  the  writer  of  the  present  Letter, 
and  for  the  noble  spirit  and  lofty  aim  of  the  philosophy  to  the  advocacy  of  which  his 
journal  ii  devoted,  forbids  us  to  decline  his  request  for  its  insertion,  even  though 
much  of  its  contents  have  been  thus  already  anticipated  by  another  writer  of  the 
same  school. — ^Ed.  D.  R. 
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with  danger  to  the  process  of  real 
truth,  80  &r  as  Fourier's  views  of  pro- 
gress are  concerned.  It  is  to  neutralize 
that  influence,  then,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  I  ask  permission  to  state  briefly  to 
your  readers,  that  Mr.  O.  A.  Brown- 
son's  appreciation  of  Fourier's  princi- 
ples is  absolutely  incorrect.  To  me  it 
IS  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  Mr. 
Brownson  should  pronounce  opinions 
positively  on  that  subject,  after  openly 
avowing  he  had  not  had  leisure  to  in- 
vestigate it  thoroughiv ;  but  I  will  not 
comment  upon  that  lact,  further  than 
to  put  your  readers  on  their  guard 
against  admitting  the  appreciation  he 
has  given,  while  his  mind  was  unpre* 
pared  for  such  a  task. 

With  all  that  Mr.  Brownson  states 
in  general  terms,  regarding  principles 
of  progress  in  society,  he  is  at  one  with 
Fourier ;  his  error  lying  chiefly  in  the 
supposition  that  Fourier's  general 
views  are  different.  Ail  that  is  stated, 
even,  by  the  lady  in  her  letter  on 
*'  Brook  Farm,"  is  quite  accordant  with 
Fourier's  views,  as&r  as  a  mere  germ 
may  be  compared  to  full  development 
of  principle;  the  univeisal  basis  ci 
Fourier's  system  being  that  of  **  free 
attraction,"  harmonized  by  unitary 
discipline.  All  that  Mr.  Brownson 
lauds  as  good,  then,  and  desirable  in 
social  progress  and  economy,  not  only 
agrees  with  Fourier's  views,  but  is  de- 
veloped positively  in  his  writings;  ex- 
cept one  point — that  of  "  equality  of 
condition,"  which,  according  to  Fou- 
rier, is  not  desirable,  in  the  common 
notion  of  equality.  Graduated  ine- 
quality is  the  chief  feature  of  his 
social  mechanism,  and  yet  that  princi- 
ple insures  equality  of  right.  The  leader 
of  a  corporation  of  art,  or  science,  or 
industry,  in  one  particular  branch,  is 
president  of  that  corporation  while  it  is 
in  action,  but  the  moment  he  engages 
in  another  corporation  of  a  different 
function  in  society,  he  stands  the 
chance  of  being  last  and  least  in  it,  in- 
stead of  first  and  greatest,  as  he  was  be- 
fore. And  this  constant  oscillation  of 
individuals  from  the  first  place  of  dis- 
tinction in  one  corporation  to  the  last  in 
another,  and  through  the  various  inter- 
mediate degrees  from  first  to  last  in  a 
variety  of  corporations,— every  individ- 
ual taking  part  in  a  greater  or  smaller 
ntimber  of  industrial,  artistic,  or  ad- 
ministrative functions, — this  very  fre- 
quent movement  from  one  degree  of 


precedency  to  another  in  the  graduat* 
ed  scales  of  inequality,  insures  a  real 
and  a  living  equalitv  of  right,  which 
could  not  be  insured  by  stagnant,  and 
monotonous,  and  more  or  less  opprees- 
sive  levelling  equality.  But  this  re* 
lates  to  the  practical  mechanism  c^ 
Fourier's  principles  in  action,  which  is 
not  the  cause  of  my  remarks  at  present; 
that  which  I  am  most  desirous  of  al- 
luding to,  in  Mr.  Brownson's  article, 
relates  to  the  religious  doctrine  of 
Fourier. 

In  that  anicle,  page  487,  Mr. 
Brownson  says,  **  Fourier's  theodicy  is, 
if  we  understand  it,  nothing  but  mate* 
rial  Pantheism,  a  polite  name  for  Athe- 
ism." This  is  a  very  great  error,  and 
the  deserved  influence  of  Mr.  Brown- 
son on  public  opinion  generally,  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  renders 
it  most  dangerous.  The  simplest 
answer  I  can  give  to  it,  is  to  state,  that 
Fourier  is  a  Christian,  and  say  m, 
though  the  man  has  left  the  natural 
for  the  spiritual  world,  where  the  soul, 
according  to  his  luminous  explanation 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality, is  infinitely  more  living  and  con* 
Bcious  of  eternal  truths  than  in  terre^ 
uial  life.  In  addition  to  this,  I  may 
add  that  Fourier  openly  professed  him- 
self a  Christian  in  his  writings,  and  de- 
nounced the  idea  of  any  person  after 
his  death,  making  use  oL  his  new  and 
lucid  explanations  of  Christian  prind- 

Eles,  to  institute  a  new  religion.  This 
e  did  expressly  to  prevent  his  version, 
or  rather  his  interpretation  of  the  Word 
of  God,  from  being  confounded  with 
new  pretensions  to  Revelation,  while, 
in  reality,  they  are  but  new  develop- 
ments of  the  truths  of  Christian  doc^ 
trine,  though  they  differ  widely  from 
the  '*  orthodox  "  interpretations  of  the 
Word.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  positive 
inversion  of  all  the  leading  doctrines 
of  theology,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
where  the  meaning  of  the  Word  is  so 
obvious  to  common  understanding,  that 
no  person  can  misunderstand  it.  This 
contrast  of  Fourier's  interpretation  of 
the  Word,  with  that  of  the  Church 
generally,  results  from  the  fact  of  all 
the  doctrines  of  religion  and  philoso- 
phy, hitherto  admitted  in  the  world,  or 
nearly  all,  heiag  based  on  the  doctrine 
of  the "  curse  *'  and  of  "  innate  de- 
pravity," while  that  of  Christ,  Fou- 
rier maintains,  is  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  primitive  purity  and  ultimate 
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redemptioD.  The  ''  curse  "  being  ae- 
cidental  in  ihe  destiny  of  man,  or  rather 
temporary  and  transitional,  for  he  does 
not  admit  of  anything  being  accidental, 
insomuch  as  the  Providence  of  God  is 
absolute  and  unirersal. 

I  may  also  state  that  such  words  as 
those  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Brownson, 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings 
of  Fourier.  Neither  the  word  **  Theo- 
dicea/'  nor  ''Pantheism,"  was  ever 
used  by  him ;  and  if  his  doctrine  had 
been  one  of  *'  material  Pantheism,"  he 
would  surely  have  given  it  a  name  to 
correspond  with  its  nature.  He  has 
written  on  Cosmogony i  Psychology* 
Universal  Analogy,  and  Revelation, 
and  all  his  doctrines  he  confirms  from 
the  Word  of  God,  and  particulariy 
from  the  Christian  Revelation.  His 
doctrine  of  the  Passions  is  a  key  to 
Revelation,  the  mysteries  of  which  it 
opens  universally.  It  is  not  a  new 
religion  he  has  taught,  but  a  new  view 
of  the  religion  of  Christ  and  his  ever- 
lasting Church. 

Mr.  Brownson  affirms  that  ''He 
denies  the  progress  of  humanity." 
This  is  absolutelv  erroneous.  JNot 
only  does  he  not  deny  the  progress  of 
humanity,  but  he  affirms  its  progress 
to  be  eternal,  and  explains  its  progress 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its 
career  on  this  globe,  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  material  earth.  He 
explains  the  principle  of  its  progress 
on  immortality ;  in  natural  and  spirit- 
ual life  and  aestiny;  and  that  pro- 
gress is  infinite,  but  not  indefinite  in  its 
particular  decrees.  There  are  many 
other  points  in  Mr.  Brownson's  notice, 
absolutely  incorrect,  relating  to  Fou- 
rier, which  I  will  not  enlarse  upon, 
but  leave  the  task  of  general  correc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brisbane,  who, 
I  believe,  confines  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  exposition  of  the  prac- 
tical parts  of  Fourier's  views,  not  being 
conversant  with  all  the  various  doc- 
trines of  Divinity  in  Christendom. 

Mr.  Brownson  states  that  Fourier's 

Slans  are  too  mechanical,  complex,  and 
ifficult  to  realize  in  practice^  This  is 
a  point  which  may  be  compared  to  smy 
branch  of  art  or  science ;  take,  for  in- 
stance, architecture,  the  Fourier  system 
being  one  of  social  architecture.    It  is 


evident^  that  the  details  of  science  in 
the  various  branches  pertaining  more 
or  less  directly  to  a  complete  theory  of 
architecture,  are  too  numerous  and 
complicated  for  every  individual  in 
the  state  to  master ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  impracticable  or 
unnecessary. 

Fourier's  system  of  society  is  like 
the  human  frame,  exactly,  for  he 
proves  that  God  has  pre-ordained  it 
should  be  so;  the  individual  body  being 
a  type  of  the  collective  body,  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  though  that  type  is  Infi- 
nitely various  in  its  details,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple  in  its  general  propor* 
tions.  A  head,  a  body,  and  four  Umbs, 
comprise  the  whole ;  and  none  but 
those  who  are  to  constitute  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  collective  body  need 
trouble  themselves  with  the  internal 
organism  of  these  leading  members  oif 
the  constitution.  Theprinciplcin  gen* 
eral  aspect,  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
harmonious;  in  particulars  of  internal 
progress  and  refinement,  life  and  varied 
action,  it  is  indeed  stupendously  mi- 
nute. I  will  conclude  by  stating,  that 
all  that  Mr.  Brownson  advocates  in  his 
article,  is  in  harmony  with  Fourier's 
views  and  principles,  except  his  notion 
of  "  equality,"  which  we  believe  to 
be  oppressive  and  Procrustean.  Fou- 
rier advocates  "  naduated  alternating 
inequality,"  whicTi  is  real,  passional,  or 
living  equality  of  right,  to  act  in  free- 
dom with  our  will  and  faculties,  with- 
out oppressing  one  another.  This 
answer  to  Mr.  Brownson's  misunder- 
standingf  and  erroneous  appreciation  of 
Fourier's  doctrine,  is  a  proof  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  I  hold  his 
noble  mind,  of  which  I  need  give  him 
no  labored  or  constrained  assurance.  I 
agree  with  him  in  sympathy,  and  gen* 
erally  in  idea,  whenever  I  read  his 
writinss^  and  I  hope  he  will  either 
make  hiinself  better  acquainted  with 
Fourier,  or  refrain  from  injuring  the 
cause  of  truth  and  human  progress,  by 
cteatins  prejudice  against  a  doctrine 
which  he  has  not  leisure  to  investi^te 
sufficiently.  In  this  hope,  Mr.  Editor, 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

HUOH  DOHEBTT. 


▼OL.  XII. — !fO.    I.VII. 
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MONTHLY  FINANCIAL  ANO  COMMERGLAL  ARTICLE. 


All  the  features  of  the  moae;'^  market 
present,  as  the  spriog  season  cSf  activity 
approaches,  increased  indicationft  of 
renewed  prosperity  in  aU  the  great 
channels  of  business.  Specie  cooti- 
nues  to  accumulate  in  tlie  seapc^rts, 
and  during  the  past  month  a  ^eat  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  the  disposition 
to  invest  in  stock,  by  the  decided 
majority  by  which  the  Exchequer 
scheme  has  been  defeated  in  Congress. 
That  measure  was  justly  locked  upon 
with  alarm  by  capitalists,  who  have 
been  taught  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  few  years,  that  no  stability  to 
eommercial  affairs,  nor  regular  course  of 
business,  can  exist  under  the  ductua- 
trons  incident  upon  the  use  of  paper  as 
a  general  circulation,  if  issued  either 
upon  the  credit  of  individual  associa- 
tion,  or  of  the  Federal  government. 
Its  violent  and  arbitrary  vacUlatioDs 
place  all  property  at  the  mercy  of  de* 
signing  speculators.  It  ni»llines  the 
calculations  of  the  prudent  and  tbe 
skill  of  the  sagacious,  and  renders  the 
risk  of  investments  too  great  for  tbe 
cautious.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  the  country,  the  low 
money  prices  of  all  the  results  of  labor, 
and  remember  that  those  prices  are  the 
effect  only  of  the  transition  from  the 
use  of  a  redundant  paper  currency  to 
the  small  quantity  of  specie  now  in 
circulation,  we  become  aware  that  it  is 
the  small  supply  of  currency  in  propor- 
tion to  the  abundance  of  industrial  pro- 
ducts, which  causes  money  to  be  dear 
rather  than  produce  to  be  cheap.  The 
supply  of  currency  is  now  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  several  millions  per  month ; 
it  must,  therefore,  inevitaWy  follow 
that  the  relative  value  of  commo- 
dities will  change  with  the  operation. 
The  proportional  supply  of  money  will 
cause  it  to  be  cheaper  as  it  increases, 
and  of  goods  to  become  relatively  dear. 
This  is  the  process  now  going  forward, 
governed  by  the  immutable  laws  of 
trade.  To  disturb  it  at  this  crisis  by 
the  issue  of  government  paper, — to 
substitute  it  in  circulation  for  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  specie  now  flowing 
in,  would  only  produce  disaster.  The 
fears  of  such  unwise  interference  with 


commerce  influenced  the  minds  of 
men  unfavorably  until  the  result  of  the 
vote  upon  the  measure  banished  appre- 
hension, and  induced  confidence  that 
adherence  to  the  sound  principles  oS 
the  Sub-TreasDry  would  give  to  trade 
its  freedom  of  action,  and  to  its  lavrs 
the  governing  power  over  prices  and 
property.  This  view  of  affairs  seems 
to  have  induced  the  same  results  in  tbe 
stock  market  generally  as  did  the  pas- 
sage last  winter  of  the  tax  law  by  the 
L^islature  of  New  York  on  the  se- 
curities of  that  State.  The  remaining^ 
portion  of  the  government  loan, 
amounting  to  nearly  $3,500,000,  has 
been  taken  at  par,  and  is  now  held 
at  3  and  4  per  cent,  premium.  Nearly 
$500,000  of  Massachusetts  5  per  ceat. 
stock  has  also  been  taken  at  86  40-100 
by  an  eminent  citizen.  All  sound  stocks 
have  improved  in  a  similar  degree. 
New  York  6  per  cents,  command  p^*, 
and  the  5  per  cents.  89  a  90.  This  rise 
has  been  produced  by  the  quantity  of 
money  seeking  investment,  now  that  a 
portion  (d  the  discredit  attached  to 
stock  has  been  removed.  The  i»w 
price  of  foreign  bills,  and  the  want  of 
other  means  of  investment,  has  induced 
the  banks  to  become  purchasers  of  bills 
to  some  extent  to  import  specie, — an 
operation  which,  at  present  rates,  will 
yield  nearly  7  per  cent.,  while  the  dis- 
count rate  for  the  best  business  paper 
now  offering,  is  scarcely  5  per  cent., 
and  consists  in  some  degree  of  the  short 
notes  given  for  bills  by  individual  im- 
porters of  coin.  Some  of  the  banks 
nave  reduced  the  rate  of  discount  on 
all  paper  to  6  per  cent.,  and  they  loan 
freely  on  New  York  and  government 
stock  at  that  rate.  All  this  bespeaks 
that  returning  willingness  to  lend  mo- 
ney which  enlarges  the  field  of  com- 
mercial operations,  and  multiplies  the 
number  of  active  men.  In  order  to 
estimate  the  great  change  which  has 
been  and  is  taking  place  in  the  quan- 
tity of  capital  employed  in  banking,  we 
have  compiled  from  official  sources  the 
returns  of  the  banks  in  sixteen  States 
which  have  made  their  annual  state- 
ments, and  compared  the  aggregates 
with  those  of  former  years  for  the  same 
States :    jigitized  by  ^OOgie 
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STATEMiarT  or  the  leading  FEATPBE3  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  16  STATES,  JAN.,  1843. 


Loans. 

j         Specie, 

Circulallou. 

Deposits. 

New  York, 

52,557,724 

8,388,559 

11,860,900 

18,723,030 

Maine,       -        -        - 

4,405,660 

175,302 

1,106,261 

642,017 

New  Jersey, 

4,225,033 

450,842 

1,138,342 

799,670 

Massachusetts,  - 

44,610,391 

2,682,300 

8,049,906 

6,130,164 

N.  Hampshire,    - 

3,547,833 

184,874 

1,010,879 

597,879 

Maryland, 

7,816,786 

1,917,437 

1,242,397 

2,417,994 

Virginia, 

12,648,609 

2,181,341 

5,393,612 

1,854,807 

Georgia, 

7,470,221 

680,076 

2,835,559 

817,168 

South  Carolina,  - 

4,155,554 

400,435 

1,231,607 

1,260,995 

^orth  Carolina,  - 

3,778,768 

855,206 

1,496,041 

339,284 

I^onisiana, 

3l,628,6i4 

4,596,787 

1,216,237 

4,420,232 

Alabama,  ... 

11,563,324 

1,164,754 

5,750,104 

1,364,355 

Illinois,       ... 

3,229,302 

798,998 

2,212,1-^7 

164,552 

Ohio,          -        -        - 

2,919,433 

385,126 

1,116,058 

388,674 

Indiana,     ... 

2,897,917 

799,047 

1,732,518 

181,248 

Missouri,   -        -        - 

926,973 

253,205 

273,490 

388,993 

Total,  Jan.,  1843, 

$198,392,152 

$27,814,178 

$47,766,048 

$40,390,962 

Bednct  Illinois  and  Ala-  ) 

bama  banks  in  liqui-  V 

11,634,432 

1,606,359 

7,441,869 

1,271,089 

186,757,720 

26,207,819 

40,324,179 

39,119,873 

Total,  Jan.,  1840, 

295,300,476 

25,341,151 

68,598,620 

49,279,697 

"     1839, 

313,586,784 

29,654,863 

85,546,120 

56,605,653 

These  figures  show  an  immense  in- 
crease ia  the  proportion  of  specie  to 
circulation.  Deducting  the  notes  on 
band,  the  outstanding  circulation  of 
these  banks  in  1839  was  $69,075,859, 
and  they  held  nearly  $30,000,000  in 
specie.  At  this  time  the  notes  out- 
standing are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$12,000,000,  leaving  the  specie  on 
hand  rery  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
paper  which  it  represents.  Indeed,  at 
the  leading  points,  as  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  Maryland,  whence  capital 
is  distributed  for  the  purchase  of  pro- 
duce, the  specie  far  exceeds  the  paper 
outstanding.  The  deposits  for  the 
most  part  cannot  be  called  currency, 
because,  although  they  form  a  means  of 
liquidating  debts  due  the  banks,  they 
are  not  eenerally  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods.  They  form,  in  most 
s,  but  another  form  of  loans,  as  they 


are  discounts  appropriated  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  former  loans.  Hence,  ail  the 
facilities  which  the  public  now  derive 
from  the  issues  of  sixteen  banks,  is  the 
fancied  convenience  of  using  their  paper 
for  currency  instead  of  the  specie  m  the 
vaults,  which  is  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  evils  attending  it.  The 
nett  circulation  of  all  the  banks  of  the 
United  States,  in  1839,  was  $107,- 
798,029,  and  is  now  not  far  from 
$40,000,000,  being  a  reducti  n  of  over 
$67,000,000  ;  of  which  $43,000,000 
were  the  issues  of  broken  banks,  and 
are  depreciated  to  an  average  level 
with  those  of  the  late  National  Bank 
50  per  cent.,  involving  a  loss  of 
$21,000,000  to  the  public,  in  three 
years,  by  the  use  of  paper  money  for  a 
currency.  The  following  will  show 
the  nett  circulation  and  specie  held  by 
the  banks  of  the  leading  Stales  : 

CraCULATtONy  NOTES  ON  HAND,   NETT    CIRCULATION,  AND  SPECIE,  OP  SEVERAL  OF  THE 
STATES,  JANUARY,  iS-tO. 


circulation. 

Notes  on  hanrt. 

Nett  Circulation 

Specie . 

Maine,      ... 

1,106,261 

103,522 

1,002,739 

176,301 

Massachusetts, 

8,049,906 

1,883,006 

6,166,900 

2,682,300 

New  York, 

11,860,900 

4,808,987 

7,051,913 

8.388,559 

Maryland, 

1,243,397 

314,010 

929,387 

1,917,437 

Ohio,         ... 

1,116,058 

416,350 

699,708 

385,126 

South  Carolina, 

1,231,607 

227,300 

1,004,307 

400,435 

LoQisiana, 

1,216,237 

310,000 

906,237 

4,596,287 

Total, 

$25,824,366 

$8,063,175 

$17,761,191 

$18,546,945 
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Heoce,  it  appears  that  the  curreocy  at 
the  influeotial  points  is  now  below  the 
specie  standard ;  that  is,  the  distrust  oc- 
casioned by  the  continual  fall  of  prices 
from  the  high  petitions  level  of  the 
paper  system  has,  from  the  natural 
mdisposition  of  people  to  operate  in 
falling  markets,  caused  money  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  banks  on  deposit  until 
its  owners  shall  have  become  satisfied 
that  prices  are  really  at  their  lowest 
points.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  paper.  It  promotes  overtrad- 
ing by  exciting  people  to  operate  in  the 
apparent  rapid  rise  of  prices  during  an 
expansion,  and  consequently  discoura- 
ges them  from  moving  when  prices 
and  values  are  falling  again  back  to 
their  natural  level.  The  result  is,  that 
in  one  case  they  fall  as  much  below 
their  real  value  as  in  the  other  case 
they  rise  above  it;  being  once  down, 
returning  activity  restores  them  to  a 
sound  position  gradually  but  firmly. 
This  result  is  now  being  brought  about. 
The  moving;  principle  is  commercial 
confidence  m  the  probability  of  realiz- 
ing profits  from  investments  at  present 
prices  for  cash.  There  is  as  yet  no 
symptom  of  a  return  to  large  credit 
operations,  because,  during  the  last 
few  years,  those  great  landmarks  of 
oommercial  confidence  which  in  former 
years  formed  the  guide  and  the  security 
of  the  creditor,  have  been  swept  away 
and  perished  under  the  demoralizing 
consequences  of  paper  speculations. 
All  those  moral  influences  which  en- 
sured to  the  commercial  creditor  the 
safety  of  his  claim,  have  been  necessa- 
rily subverted  by  unwise  leo^islalion. 
L^alizing  the  suspension  uf  the  banks 
as  matter  of  expediency,  after  the  first 
shock  of  necessity  passed  away,  sapped 
the  foundation  of  the  moral  oblis-ation 
of  contracts.  Exonerating  associations 
of  men  from  their  immediate  liabilities 
soon  paved  the  way  for  "  stay  laws  "  to 
protect  individuals  from  the  claims  of 
their  creditors.  When  so  much  was 
obtained,  men  in  comparatively  good 
standing  did  not  scruple  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  usury  laws,  to  evade  con- 
tracts into  which  they  not  only  volun- 
tarily but  thankfully  entered.  Parly 
spirit  countenancing  these  proceedings, 
the  principle  of  the  usury  laws  was 
applied  to  the  public  debts  of  the 
States,  and  repudiation  boldly  avowed. 
The  prevalence  of  this  disposition  to 
protect  debtors  at  the  expense  of  credit- 
ors was  seized  upon  by  a  bold  and  un- 


scrupulous political  part3[^,  to  make  the 
distresses  and  moral  laxity  of  the  peo- 
ple a  stepping-stone  to  power.  The 
bankrupt  law  ofiered  a  relief  to  indivi- 
duals, the  distribution  law  to  States, 
and  a  new  inflation  of  paper,  through 
the  medium  of  a  bank,  tempted  broken 
speculators.  Thus,  one  by  one,  all 
those  dependences  of  the  capitalist, 
legal  and  moral,  for  the  security  of  his 
loans,  were  removed,  and  the  general 
result  is  an  utter  loss  of  credit  by 
banks,  individuals.  States,  and  Federal 
Government;  which  state  of  things  is 
enhanced  by  the  constant  attempts  in 
most  of  the  States  to  jmiss  what  are 
called  "  stay  laws,"  The  tendency  of 
these  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  properly 
under  execution  for  the  benent  of  the 
creditor,  unless  at  rales  governed  by 
arbitrary  valuations,  which  place  them 
far  above  the  actual  value.  Such  laws 
have  been  passed  in  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, and  other  Stales;  their  effect  is 
to  deprive  the  poor  creditor  of  justice, 
and  drive  the  rich  one  into  the  United 
States  Court  at  ruinous  expense.  Con- 
sequently, there  can  be  no  basis  for 
credit.  Those  laws  are  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  paper  system ;  because, 
under  the  inflation  of  former  years, 
large  quantiiies  of  real  estate  changed 
hands  at  enormous  money  prices ;  and, 
to  sell  that  property  now,  on  mortgages 
or  for  mercaniile  debts,  will  ruin  the 
holder.  Without  a  paper  inflation, 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  property  so 
great  as  to  produce  such  results,  could 
never  have  taken  place.  Hence  it  is 
that  relief  laws  are  most  prevalent 
where  banks  have  flourished  most. 
All  these  attempts  at  "  relief,"  as  it  is 
called,  are  working  a  cure  for  the  evils 
out  of  which  they  sprung,  by  destroy- 
ing credit,  and  therefore  preventing 
the  proposed  remedies,  which  are  based 
upon  fresh  borrowing  and  credit,  from 
taking  effect.  The  disasters  of  the 
late  National  Bank,  and  the  paper  sys- 
tem generally,  have  made  it  impossible 
to  fill  up  stibscriptions  to  a  new  Na- 
tional Bank.  Hence,  Daniel  Webster 
declares  such  an  institution  **  obsolete." 
In  this  state  of  affairs  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  but  one  course  to  adopt, 
that  is,  to  go  with  thecurrent  of  events. 
Instead  of  keeping  alive  the  feeling  of 
distrust,  by  constantly  projecting  new 
issues  of  paper,  in  the  shape  of  money, 
under  pretence  of  relieving  the  Na- 
tional Treasury,  like  the  recently  de- 
feated Exchequer,— or  of  stock,  like  the 
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dead  project  for  **  assumption  <^ 
debts,"  instead  of  paying  them,— re- 
coarse  should  be  had  to  economy  in  the 
first  instance  to  bring  down  the  expen- 
ses to  the  revenue,  and  then  returning 
to  the  Sub-Treasury  plan  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration, the  principle  of  which  is 
to  require  prompt  payment  in  the  con- 
stitutional currency  for  all  dues  to  the 
government,  and  as  promptly  disburs- 
ing it  to  the  government  creditors. 
The  great  features  of  future  trade  will 
be  cash  payments  and  prompt  activity 
of  all  industrial  products.  The  collec- 
tion and  disbursement  of  $20,000,000 
per  annum  in  specie  by  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment, will  give  activity  to  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  infinitely  promote 
the  animation  of  commerce.  The 
finances  of  the  Federal  Government 
are,  without  doubt,  in  a  most  lamenta- 
ble condition;  the  current  expendi- 
tures during  the  past  year  having  been 
near  $5,000,000  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent receipts,  and  the  estimates  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  year  1843  make  the 
currentlezpenditures  exceed  thqreceipts 
by  $7,300,000.  The  following  is  a  table 
of  the  actual  amounts  for  1842,  and  the 
estimates  of  the  Secretary  for  1843, 
according  to  his  Report,  dated  9th 
February,  1843 : 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  UNITED  STATES  TOR  1842,  AND  ESTIMATE  FOR    1843. 

REVENUE. 


I94S. 


i 


Estimate  for  1S49. 


Cnstoms  of  1842, 
Custom  Bonds  of  1841, 
Liands,  ... 
Miscellaneous, 


15,323,665 

3,500,000 

1,456,576 

132,967 


Total  Revenue, 
Borrowed  Stock  and  Notes,     . 

Total  Means 


$20,413,208 
14,651,157 


$35,064,365 


13,000,000 

2,500,000 
100.000 


$15,600,000 
4,883,358 


$20,483,358 


EXPENDITURES. 


1842 

Estimate  for  1848. 

Ordinary  expenses,          .... 
LfOans  paid,             

25,989,332 
9,319.302 

22,932,773 
2,402,390 

Total, 

$35,308,634 

1        $25,335,163 

The  Secretary  has  here  estimated 
the  customs  of  1843  at  very  near 
those  of  the  last  year,  derived  from  the 
imports  of  that  year.  The  result  is, 
as  we  have  stated,  that  the  deficiency 
of  means  will  be  near  50  per  cent, 
greater  for  the  coming  year,  than  for 
the  last ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
or  after  January,  1844,  over  $5,000,000 
of  the  Government  stock  falls  due  and 
must  be  paid,  or  renewed  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest,  like  the  note  of  a 
broken  speculator  in  a  banking  institu- 
tion. This  state  of  affairs  has  evi- 
<iently  been  mainly  brought  about  by 


the  high  tariff,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  falling  otf  in  the  imports  for 
the  year,  took  place  after  the  expira* 
tion  of  the  compromise  act.  The  Sec- 
retary ascribes  the  decline  to  general 
operating  causes  upon  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  yet  does  not  ex- 
plain why  those  causes  should  take 
effect  only  with  the  operation  of  an 
oppressive  tariff.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  1842,  under  the  compromise 
tariff,  the  imports  exceeded  those  of  the 
same  period  m  1840,  showing  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  j^eneral  markets  to  recover. 
The  comparison  is  as  follows : 


1st  quarter. 

3d  quarter. 

3d  quarter. 

4th  quarter. 

Total. 

Imports,  1840, 
"        1842, 

28,934,302 
32,931,955 

22,237,180 
26,111,101 

28,217,025 
17,197,898 

22,700,330 
11  000,000 

$102,088,837 
87,240,954 

Increase, 
Decrease, 

3,997,653 

3,873,921 

11,019,127 

11,700,330 

14,847,88? 
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Dttriog  the  last  six  months,  cash  du- 
ties were  imposed,  and  at  proteciiFe 
rates  during  the  last  four,  if  general 
causes  produced  the  falling  off  in  im- 
ports, why^  were  not  those  causes  in 
operation  m  the  first  six  months  ?  The 
importations  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1842,  large  as  they  were,  were  not 
greater  than  were  paid  by  the  export 
of  produce  in  return ;  a  fact  abundantly 
proved  by  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange, 
which  in  July  was  already  3  per  cent, 
below  par,  and  has  gradually  fallen 
since  then,  until  specie  is  imported  in 
immense  quantities.  In  that  period, 
the  imports  of  foreign  ^oods  exceeded 
those  of  the  same  period  in  1840,  by 
$7,800,000,  and  vet  the  cash  balance 
was  in  favor  of  this  country ;  showing, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary 
distress  in  England  was  then  very 
great,  interest  being  at  6  per  cent.,  and 
having  since  fallen  to  11^  and  2  per  cent., 
that  the  increased  imports  into  this 
country  were  paid  for  by  enhanced 
purchases  of  domestic  goods  and  pro- 
duce. This  brings  us  to  the  next  as- 
sertion of  the  Secretary,  which  is,  that 
the  falling  o^  in  imports  is  not  justly 
''  chargeable  to  the  existing  tariff,  be- 
cause the  prices  of  imported  goods 
have,  in  common  with  others,  generally 
fallen  since  its  passage." 

This  seems  to  be  the  very  perversity  of 
blindness.  The  productions  of  this  coun- 
try are  immense  in  volume,  but  com- 
mand money  prices  so  low  as  to  yield  no 
surplus  above  the  cost  of  production, 
for  two  reasons,  viz. :  the  dearness  of 
the  currency,  and  the  extent  of  the 
surplus.  The  former  reason  was  cor- 
recting itself  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year,  even  when  the  imports 
exceeded  those  of  the  last  half  of  the 
year,  by  $31,000,000,  or  110  per  cent. 
The  only  way  by  which  the  surplus  may 
be  disposed  of,  is  by  taking  foreign  goods 
in  exchange.  Relieving  the  market 
of  the  surplus  raises  the  money  prices 
of  the  reniainder  until  they  afford  a 
profit,  which  profit  is  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  gcx)ds.  If  the  exportation 
of  that  surplus  is  prevented  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  goods  in  exchange, 
prices  are  sunk  so  low,  that  the  pro- 
ducers are  disabled  from  buying  at  all. 
The  demand  for  goods  so  cut  off  causes 
their  prices  to  fall.  The  authors  of 
the  whole  evil  then  appeal  to  the  fall 
in  foreign  goods,  as  evidence  that  they 
are  not  wanted,  when  it  only  arises 
from  the  inability  of  consumers  to  pur- 


chase, in  consequence  of  being  de- 
prived of  a  market  for  the  proceeds  of 
their  labor.  We  may  illustrate  this 
view  by  one  article.  The  production 
of  flour  in  the  United  States  has  been 
estimated  at  twenty-two  million  bar- 
rels; the  export  in  1840,  which  was  a 
year  of  the  lowest  prices  for  flour,  was 
near  two  million  barrels,  valued  at 
$10,000,000;  that  quantity  may  be 
assumed  as  the  surplus  production,  be- 
cause, in  the  following  year,  the  prices 
ranged  $1,50  per  barrel  higher,  show- 
ing that  the  surplus  had  been  removed 
by  export.  At  the  present  iime»  prices 
ran^e  from  $2,60  per  barrel,  in  Cincin- 
nati, to  $4,50  on  the  seaboard.  At 
these  rates,  flour  yields  no  surplus  to 
the  producer;  $2.60  is  equal  to  50 
cents  per  bushel  for  wheat,  which  in 
England,  is  worth  $1,12.  The  cost  of 
prcduction  and  transport  to  market 
make  up  the  whole  price,  and  leave  no 
margin  for  the  purchase  of  goods.  The 
average  price  in  the  United  States, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  $4,00 
per  barrel,  making  the  crop  worth 
$88,000,000. 

If,  now,  foreign  goods  are  taken  in 
payment  for  two  millions  of  barrels, 
thereby  raising  the  money  price  of  the 
balance  $1,50  per  barrel,  as  in  1841, 
the  crop  will  be  worth  $120,000,000, 
instead  of  $88,000,000 ;  hence  there 
will  be  a  margin  of  $32,000,000,  to 
appropriate  to  me  purchase  of  domes- 
tic and  imported  ^oods,  which  must 
consequently  rise  in  price.  On  the 
contrary,  if,  as  now,  under  the  present 
most  absurd  tariff,  foreig[n  goods  are 
prohibited  from  coming  in  exchange 
for  the  surplus  2,000,000  barrels,  the 
markets  on  the  border  continue  to  be 
glutted ;  the  price  remains  so  low,  that 
western  flour  cannot  be  brought  down 
and  pay  the  expenses.  Hence,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  buy  goods,  or  even  to 
pay  taxes  at  home ;  the  goods  cannot 
De  sold  at  any  price,  and  taxes  cannot 
be  met.  The  Federal  Government  closes 
its  revenue,  and  the  States  repudiate. 
These  are  some  of  the  national  evils 
which  grow  out  of  the  struggles  of  a 
political  party  to  sustain  power,  by 
combining  small  pecuniary  interests, 
through  hope  of  obtaining  exclusive 
privileges  at  the  expense  ot  the  people 
at  large. 

The  Secretary  in  his  estimates  puts 
the  land  receipts  at  $2,500,000.  This 
estimate  appears  greatly  too  large  tmder 
the  circumstances,  being  nearly  double 
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that  of  each  of  the  last  two  years,  al- 
though it  must  be  taken  iato  coaside- 
ratioQ  that,  owiDg  to  the  strife  about 
distributioD,  the  lands  as  a  resource  for 
revenue  have  been  greatly  neglected 

S^LES   OF  PUBLIC  LAND   IN    EACH    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES^   FEOM     1833    TO    1840^ 
COLLECTIVELY,  AND  IN  EACH  OF  THE  TEAltS,  1841  AND  1842, 


and  mismanaged  in  that  time*  In  order 
to  estimate  the  state  of  affairs  we  may 
look  back  at  the  land  operations  in 
each  state  for  the  last  ten  years,  as 
follows  •* — 


Sales  from  1838  to  1840. 

Sales  In  1841. 

Sales  in  1849,  8  quarters. 

Acres. 

Value. 

Acres. 

Value. 

Acres. 

Value. 

Ohio, 

3,963,449 

5,032,726 

28,023 

38,288 

23,160 

31,757 

Indiana, 

8,650,446 

10,913,474 

67,661 

84,587 

41,026 

51,287 

Illinois, 

9,324,154 

11,680,552 

268,135 

322,983 

386,414 

483,046 

Missouri, 

5,682,920 

7,009,939 

184,658 

230,822 

109,068 

136,298 

Alabama, 

5,732,658 

7,279,045 

39,041 

49,695 

73,924 

92,405 

Mississippi, 

7,704,831 

10,074,546 

9,121 

11,401 

27,149 

33,937 

Louisiana, 

2,471,091 

3,279,379 

42,941 

48,679 

33,481 

41,987 

Michigan, 

8,999,757 

10,018,538 

13,009 

18,000 

16,971 

21,233 

Arkansas, 

2,489,535 

3,135,539 

46,653 

67,317 

1^'f? 

23,078 

Wisconsin, 

1,908,239 

2,438,295 

70,805 

89,267 

88,829 

113,755 

Iowa, 

1,141,640 

1,426,934 

63,468 

66,847 

37,275 

46,694 

Florida, 

415,359 

519,120 

5,652 

6,940 

3,186 

3,984 

Total. 

67,383,079 

$72,807,185 

818,067 

$1,021,816 

869,925 

$1,079,366 

From  this,  it  appears  that  the  num* 
ber  of  acres  sold  in  the  last  two  years, 
was  1,660,000  only.  In  1835-6,  the 
number  of  acres  sold  was  32,630,000. 
If  we  now  take  a  table  of  the  popula- 


tion of  these  States,  at  three  periods, 
with  the  aggregate  acres  sold  in  ten 
years,  from  1833  to  1842,  the  quantity 
of  land  actually  sold  to  settlers  can  be 
estimated  as  follows : 


WESTERN  POPULATION  AT  THREE  PERIODS,  AND  NO.  OF  ACRES  SOLD  FROM  1833  TO  1842. 


Population. 

Acres  sold. 

IdQO. 

1830 

18401 

1BS9  to  1848. 

Ohio,         -        -        .        - 

681,434 

937,903 

1,519,467 

4,014,932 

Indiana,     -        -        -        - 

147,178 

343,031 

686,866 

8,769,133 

Illinois,      -        -        -        - 

66,211 

157,445 

476,183 

9,968,703 

Missouri,  -        -        -        - 

66,686 

140,455 

383,702 

5,876,686 

Alabama,  ...        - 

144,317 

309,627 

690,766 

6,846,623 

Mississippi,        ... 

76,448 

136,621 

375,654 

7,741,101 

Louisiana,          -        -        • 

163,407 

215,739 

362,411 

2,547,613 

Michigan,  -        .        -        - 

8,896 

31,639 

12,267 

8^)10,737 

Arkansas,  -                -        - 

14,273 

30,388 

97,574 

2,553,640 

Wisconsin,          ... 

■■  ■ 

43,112 

2,067,763 

Iowa,         -        -        -        - 

— — 

39,945 

1,231,383 

Florida,      ...        - 

34,730 

54,477 

424,097 

1,246,750 

2,342,478 

,     4,631,514 

69,041.261 

Acres  sold  to 

17,213.000 

10,110,468 

;  51,620,132 

It  appears  that  np  to  1820  there  were 
sold  of  public  lands  17,213,000  acres, 
on  which  was  settled  a  population  of 
1,246,750  people,  or  aboat  16  acres  to 
each  inhabitant.  During  the  ten  years 
from  1820  to  1830,  there  were  sold 
10,000,000  acres  only,  and  the  popula- 
tion increased  1,100,000,  or  about  10 
acres  to  each  person.  From  1830  to 
1840  the  population  increased  2,200,000 


persons,  and  the  land  sales  were  61,- 
000,000  acres,  or  about  25  acres  to  each 
individual.  Assuming  the  number  of 
acres  to  each  person  actually  settled  to 
hare  been  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
ten  years,  it  would  give  23,000,000 
settled  against  59,000,000  acres  sold  by 
the  Federal  government,  leaving  36,- 
000,000  acres  in  the  hands  of  the  Sta' 
and  speculators,  to  be  resold  in  com] 
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lition  with  the  Federal  Government. 
These  are  selected  for  locality  and  qua- 
lity as  the  choicest  lands,  and  will  be 
the  first  settled;  but  if  the  progress  of 
settlement  continues  as  heretofore, 
twenty  years  at  least  will  elapse  before 
they  are  occupied.  The  settlement  in 
Ohio,  it  appears,  from  1830  to  1840, 
was  at  the  rate  of  7  acres  only  to  each 
individual ;  while  in  Illinois  and  other 
States  the  sales  were  at  the  rate  of  33 
acres  to  each  inhabitant  added  to  the 
population.  In  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  up- 
wards of  $50,000,000  were  borrowed 


abroad  and  invested  in  lands  nut  under 
cotton  cultivation.  All  the  banks  so 
organized  have  &iled,  the  money  is 
lost,  and  all  the  lands  pledged  for  it  are 
subject  to  foreclosure— a  powerful  argu- 
ment against  any  supposed  extension 
of  sales  of  public  lands  m  those  sections 
for  many  years  to  come.  Hence  the 
proceeds  ot  the  lands  as  a  resource  to 
Ifovemment,  or  as  a  basis  for  paper 
issues  to  relieve,  as  it  is  called,  the 
States,  for  many  years  to  come  are 
utterly  out  of  the  question.  The  vast 
sales  of  1835-6  anticipated  settlement 
for  thirty  years  at  least. 


DEFALCATION  vs.  DEFAULT. 


Grass  Hills,  Kbhtitckt. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Democratic  Review : 

Sir: — ^Regarding  your  Magazine 
as  the  leading  guardian  of  the  purity 
of  our  language,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  well  as  of  the  true  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  I  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  the  wide-spread  abuse 
of  a  word  which  the  mournfully  de- 
graded honesty  of  our  country  has  of 
late  brought  mto  very  frequent  use, 
viz.  Defalcation  for  Default. 

I  should  not  have  directed  so  slight 
a  communication  to  your  grave  page, 
did  I  not  discover  that  the  error  has 
been  sent  out  in  official  papers  from  the 
heads  of  the  Grovernment,  and  even 
from  the  judicial  bench.  I  deemed, 
therefore,  that  a  decision  upon  the 
merits  of  the  word  must  necessarily 
be  pronounced  by  a  like  high  authority, 
to  nave  its  proper  effect ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, present  the  following  definitions 
and  derivations  before  your  critical  tri- 
bunal for  final  sentence : 


DErALCATIOH. 

Walker.— Diminution. 
Webster.— The  act   of 

CHlUng  oir,  or  deduct- 

inf;  a  part,  dec 

AlMSWORTH'8  LAT.  DIC— 

To   defalcate,  defalco, 
FtUco,  to  prune. 


DBFAULT. 

Walker.— Nejsrlecl, 

crime,  failure,  &c. 

Webster.— An  omission 
of  tiiat  which  ought  to 
be  done;  ne  j|;lect  to  do 
what  duty  or  law  re- 
quires, Ac 

Atnsworth.  —  Default, 
Culpa,  a  fliult,  blame, 
guilt,  &c. 


Thus,  as  far  as  my  researches  en- 
li|[hten  me,  there  appears  not  the 
slightest  authority  for  the  use  of  the 
word  Defalcation  in  a  sense  implying 
guilt;  in  mercantile  phrase,  it  never 


was  so  applied;  while  the  word  Dc 
fault  expresses  precisely  what  is 
meant.  A.  J.  S. 


It  would  be  at  variance  with  a  weU 
settled  judicial  principle  to  decline  a 
jurisdiction  tendered  to  us.  We  there- 
fore accept  it,  and  decide  as  follows. 
Defalcation  may  not  be  as  good  Eng- 
lish as  Default,  but  it  shall  remain 
good  American  for  the  present,  so  long 
as  our  detestable  paper-money  credit- 
system  continues,  demoralizing  the  na- 
tional character  so  as  to  make  one  word 
insufficient  for  the  public  service — 
as  an  extra  pair  of  oxen  are  sometimes 
yoked  to  a  team  of  horses  to  help  them 
along.  Defalcation,  moreover,  is  a  big- 
ger word  in  every  respect  than  Defatdt, 
and  has  therefore  a  peculiar  appro- 
priateness to  the  magnitude  or  the 
scale  on  which  these  operations  are 
sometimes  now  conducted  in  so  many 
of  our  banking  and  other  moneyed  cor- 
porations. It  properly  denotes  a  shav- 
mg  or  lopping  off,  with  a   scyihe  or 

Sruning-hook — an  image  graphically 
escriptive  of  the  process  to  which  the 
term  is  applied.  For  the  strong  ex- 
pediency or  the  case,  therefore,  the  word 
shall  stand,  as  a  good  enough  word  for  a 
bad  thing — at  least  until  the  country's 
retum  to  honesty  and  hard  money  shall 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  its  continu- 
ance, and  make  one  word  sufficient  to 
express  the  idea.  The  appeal  is  there- 
fore dismissed,  with  costs. — Ed.  D.  R. 
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Tht  Bible  in  Spain ;  or,  the  JourMys,  Ad- 
ventures,  and  Imprisonment  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, in  an  attempt  to  circulate  &e 
Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula,  By  George 
Borrow,  aathor  of  <*The  Gipsies  of 
Spain.''  Philadelphia :  Jas.  M.  Camp- 
bell, 98  Cheslnut-st.  Saxton  Sc  Miles, 
205  Broadway,  New  York.  1843.  8vo. 
pp.  232. 

By  all  odds,  and  by  universal  consent, 
the  pleasantest  book  of  the  day  I  Mr.  Bor- 
row has  fairly  taken  the  public  heart  by 
storm.  He  comes,  he  Is  looked  at,  he  con- 
quers— his  book  has  not  been  circulating 
forty-eight  hours  (in  the  cheap  and  popu- 
lar though  very  readable  form  in  which 
the  publishers  have  presented  it  for  half- 
a-doUar)  before  it  is  in  almost  every  hand, 
and  its  praise  on  almost  every  lip.  Gil 
Bias  redivivus,  and  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  British  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
as  missionary  agent  to  introduce  and  dis- 
tribute the  Bible  in  Spain  t  And  then  it 
can  be  enjoyed  with  so  good  a  conscience 
— it  is  all  about  "the  Bible."  Not  only 
may  we  sinners  enjoy  it  to  our  hearts'  con- 
tent— we  world's-people,  who  can  take 
down  any  other  volume  of  honest  amuse- 
ment any  day  in  the  year— but  to  the  saints 
themselves,  to  whom  such  an  indulgence 
is  a  greater  rarity,  and  who  so  devoutly 
feel  bound  to  mortify  the  flesh  upon  the 
never  ending  supplies  of  ^  pious  books," 
which  are  daily  issuing  from  the  press,  in 
the  intervals  of  time  afforded  them  by  their 
large  weekly  religious  papers — to  these 
Mr.  Borrow  has  indeed  afforded  a  most 
welcome  holiday.  Of  course  to  have  a 
book  with  this  title  in  one's  hand  is  ahnost 
as  good  as  having  the  Bible  itself;  and 
that  Sunday  can  be  set  down  as  most  irre- 
proachably as  well  as  delightfully  spent, 
of  which  a  large  proportion  has  been  given 
to  these  most  agreeable  of  pages. 

The  book  is  about  as  fall  of  entertain- 
ment, as  the  saying  runs,  as  an  egg  is  of 
meat.  Through  highways  and  byways, 
crowded  capitals  and  wild  despoplados, 
Mr.  Borrow  pursues  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, by  personal  rambling,  through  the 
midst  of  danger  and  oflen  hardship,  into 
every  nook  in  the  very  heart  of  the  coun- 
try where  he  can  hear  of  a  chance  of  sell- 
ing a  volume  of  his  wares.  He  meets 
with  a  vast  variety  of  character  and  adven- 
ture, which  are  sketched  with  a  rich  and 


racy  vigor  and  vividness  that  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  history  of  his 
proper  professional  mission  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  interest  of  the  book.  It  is 
little  else  than  the  thread  which  holds  to- 
gether the  pearls  he  strings  upon  it.  It  is 
indeed  occasionally  brought  in,  apparently 
from  a  certain  sense  of  decent  duty,  but 
he  certainly  seems  most  to  revel  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  adventures  and  the  narra- 
tion of  them,  when  he  "  sinks  the  shop'* 
and  forgets  for  the  time  what  he  is 
travelling  for  and  about.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  have  been  much 
the  same  to  him  if  it  had  been  tin  pots 
and  pans,  instead  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments, the  sale  and  distribution  of  which 
had  aflforded  him  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  his  taste  for  this  roving,  gipsy 
sort  of  life.  In  fact,  we  should  like  to  in- 
spect the  parish  register  of  our  author's 
birth  and  baptism  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
he  is  not  after  all  a  real  instead  of  a  mock 
gipsy,  as  he  sometimes  exhibited  himself 
— and  that  he  is  not  playing  off  a  grand 
"  hokkawar"  on  the  public  in  the  charac- 
ter in  which  he  here  acts  and  writes.  At 
any  rate  we  hope  he  will  continue  the 
narrative  which  is  broken  off  very  abruptly 
at  a  point  promising  a  wide  field  of  inter- 
est among  the  Moors.  There  would  seem 
to  have  been  few  quarters  of  the  globe 
unvisited  by  him — as  also  but  few  of  its 
languages  with  which  he  is  unacquainted. 
We  trust  he  will  now  fight  all  his  battles 
o'er  again,  and  give  us  some  more  similar 
delightful  chapters  of  his  most  extraor- 
dinary life  and  career,  in  other  countries 
also  as  well  as  in  Spain. 


j1  Residence  of  Eight  Years  in  Persia, 
among  the  Nestorian  Christians ;  loith 
Notices  of  the  Mohammedans,  By  Rev. 
Justin  Perkins,  with  a  map  and 
plates.  Andover:  Published  by  Allen, 
Morrill  &  Wardell.  New  York :  M. 
W.Dodd.     1843.    8vo.  pp.612. 

This  is  a  highly  instructive  as  well  as 
pleasing  and  entertaining  work.  The  au- 
thor has  brought  back  from  the  land  of  his 
missionary  labors,  as  well  as  having  taken 
to  it.  It  is  very  copiously  illustrated  with 
colored  drawings  of  different  characters 
and  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  which, 
though  somewhat  rude  in  drawing,  (they 
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were  for  the  most  part  from  the  pencil  of  a 
Persian  artist),' by  the  aid  of  the  rich  hues 
of  their  costumes  conyey  a  striking  impres- 
sion of  what  they  represent.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Perkins,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  was  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  Nestorian  bishops,  Mar  Yohannan, 
from  whom  he  states,  in  the  Preface,  that 
in  preparing  the  work  for  the  press  he 
derived  some  useful  information  and  aid, 
in  the  verification  of  his  notes  and  recol- 
lections. We  have  not  been  able  to  do 
more  than  give  a  few  hours  to  the  task  of 
dipping  here  and  there  into  its  pages,  but 
have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  it  was 
well  worth  publication,  and  well  worthy 
of  patronage,  not  by  those  alone  interested 
in  it  as  a  narrative  of  missionary  labors, 
but  by  all  those  to  whom  lively  and  well 
written  sketches  of  the  countrj-,  people, 
and  manners,  which  the  author  was  thus 
led  to  observe,  would  be  acceptable. 


Father  Oswald  ;  a  Genuine  Caihciic  Story, 
.    New  York :  Casserly  &  Sons,  108  Nas- 
sau-street.    1843.     12mo.  pp.  304. 

This  volume  was  written,  as  declared 
by  the  author,  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
acting the  injurious  influence  exerted, 
against  the  cause  of  "  truth,"  as  under- 
stood by  the  sincere  mind  and  pious  heart 
from  which  it  evidently  proceeds,  by  that 
most  powerful  and  touching  anti-catholic 
story,  "  Father  Clement."  It  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic disputation,  resulting.of  course  always 
in  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  and  eventu- 
ally in  the  conversion  of  the  chief  interlo- 
cutor on  the  other  side — a  process  finally 
consummated  by  his  witnessing  with  his 
own  eyes  the  annual  miracle  of  the  lique- 
faction of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  at 
Naples.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a 
cursory  examination,  the  book  is  well 
and  forcibly  written ; — the  devout  Cath- 
olic will  doubtless  find  in  it  much  edifica- 
tion and  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
his  own  faith ;  though  of  the  efifect  it  may 
produce  on  the  Protestant  reader,  each 
must  be  the  jud8:e  and  measurer  for  him- 
self It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  reviving 
religious  spirit  of  the  age,  which  in  no 
portion  of  the  general  Christian  bbdy 
shows  itself  more  vigorously  than  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  that  such  a  book  should 
be  put  forth,  seeking  to  make  earnest  and 
abstruse  doctrinal  disputation,  for  the 
purpose  of  proselytism,  attractive  through 
the  medium  of  dialogue  and  tale. 


Lettere  from  the  Earl  of  ShrewAury  to 
jSmbrote  Lisle  PhillipSy  Esq.  Descrip- 
tive of  the  Estatica  of  Caldaro  and  tiu 
jSddolorata  of  Capriana.  First  Ameri- 
can, from  the  second  London  Edition. 
New  York :  Casserly  &  Sons,  108  Nas- 
sau-st.     1843.     12mo.  pp.  92. 

This  little  pamphlet  describes  some 
very  extraordinary  cases  of  Ecstasy  of  a 
religious  character,  which  are  regarded  by 
their  Catholic  witnesses  and  narrators  as 
superhuman  evidences  of  the  special  pre- 
sence of  the  divine  power  and  grace  in  the 
subjects  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  truth  of  Catholic  doctrines  and 
of  stimulating  the  faith  and  zeal  of  all  be- 
lievers. The  first  is  that  of  a  girl  named 
Maria  MOrl,  now  about  30  years  of  age, 
a  native  of  a  little  village  named  Caldaro, 
near  Trent ;  who  is  described  as  passing 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  a  state  of 
trance  or  ecstasy,  insensible  to  external 
objects,  generally  on  her  knees  in  her  bed, 
though  sometimes  standing  on  the  points 
of  her  feet,  as  it  were  in  the  act  of  rising 
from  the  earth,  with  no  sign  of  motion  or 
life,  except  a  most  rapt  and  celestial  ex- 
pression, for  hours  at  a  time.  This  habit 
commenced  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
seems  to  have  grown  out  of  her  intense 
excitements  in  connection  with  the  taking 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  A  word  from 
her  Confessor  recalls  her  from  this  state— 
which,  except  at  times  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  intense  sympathy  with  the 
agonies  of  the  Passion  on  Friday — ^ts  of 
most  placid  and  blissful  character.  Tlie 
other  case  is  that  of  the  Domenica  Lazari, 
styled  the  Addolorata  of  Capriana,  a 
lonely  village  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Tj'rol — a  girl  of  about  25  years  of  age. 
Her  ecstasy  is  rather  of  a  character  of 
agony  or  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
the  Cross.  She  is  said  not  to  have  eaten, 
drank  or  slept  for  eight  years.  Both  are 
marked  on  the  hands  and  fbet  with  the 
stigmatay  or  marks  of  the  nails  of  the 
cross,  while  the  latter  has  her  forehead 
encircled  with  the  marks  of  the  crown  of 
thorns, — from  all  of  which  blood  at  times 
flows;  in  the  caseof  the  Addolorata,  with 
considerable  profusion.  Other  in  credibili- 
ties are  related  of  them,  and  of  some  other 
cases  described  in  the  pamphlet,  to  which 
the  reader  must  be  referred  foV  them.  It 
is  certain  that  they  are  testified  to  by 
witnesses  of  respectability,  though  by 
most  Protestant  readers  they  will  be  set 
down  as  priestly  impositions.  We  may 
perhaps  speak  further  of  these  extraor- 
dinary narratives  on  a  future  occasion,  in 
reference  to  their  possible  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  Meanwi^^^g^^. 
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The  Bible  of  Naiwrt,  and  8Mbttane€  of  Vtr- 
iu€.  Condensed  from  the  Scriptures  of 
£miment  Cosmians^  Pantheists^  and 
Pkyto-phUasUkropisiSf  of  various  ages 
and  climes.  lUostrated  with  Engravings. 
Albany,  Stereotyped  and  printed  by 
C.  Van   Benthnysen.     1842. 

This  volume  has  been  sent  to  us  for 
notice,  and  though  it  happens  to  be 
rather  strange  company  for  the  most  of 
those  which  at  the  present  moment  strew 
our  editorial  table,  yet  we  have  such  re- 
spect for  the  freedom  of  thought,  speech, 
and  print,  that  we  have  no  objection  to 
informing  our  readers  what  it  is,  what- 
ever objection  we  may  ourselves  entertain 
to  much  of  its  contents.  It  is  a  compila- 
tion of  extracts  from  the  works  of  nearly 
all  the  most  celebrated  writers  who  have 
protested  and  argued  against  the  world's 
existing  faiths  and  establishments.  There 
is  undeniably  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
matter  in  it — (among  the  rest  Christ's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount) — though  mixed  up 
"with  much  that  is  of  fatal  fallacy  and  ten- 
dency. It  consists  of  a  vast  variety  of 
parts  totally  unassorted  and  undigested, 
bound  together  into  one  thick  mass,  in  a 
singular  state  of  typographical  as  well  as 
logical  confusion.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  strong  and  true  criticism  of  many  exist- 
ing wrongs  and  errors ;  a  great  deal,  too, 
of  an  honest  spirit  of  desire  after  the  good 
and  free,  and  natural,  and  beautiful ;  but 
the  whole  is  negative,  and  to  the  deep 
-wants  and  aspirations  of  the  human  soul 
utterly  unsatisfactory  and  naught.  The 
contents  and  structure  of  the  volume,  in 
their  very  chaos  of  disorder,  are  an  unin- 
tended expression  and  type  of  the  moral 
condition  of  the  mind  which,  even  though 
it  may  abound  with  good  elements  and 
tendencies,  yet  lacks  a  central  harmo- 
nizing, steadying  and  saving  principle  of 
Faith  and  Reverence.  There  is  little 
danger  of  this  "  Bible  of  Nature"  ever 
supplanting  the  "  Bible  pf  Revelation" — 
especially  as  every  day  the  true  spirit  of 
the  latter  is  making  itself  more  and  more 
distinctly  understood  and  felt  in  the  world ; 
notwithstanding  the  injurious  influence 
against  it  exerted  by  a  large  proportion  of 
those  classes  who,  while  least  understand- 
ing it,  claim  the  peculiar  right  of  interpret- 
ing and  applying  it. 

Select  LiWary  of  Rdiegious  Literature. 
D'jivbigne's  History  of  the  Reformation, 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  Philadelphia :  James 
M.  CampbeU,  98  Chestnut-street.  Sold 
also  by  Saxton  &  Miles,  205  Broadway, 
New  York. 

This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  of  the  count- 
less  projects  of    cheap    republications 


springing  up  everywhere.  D'Aubigne's 
well  known  and  (among  Protestants)  po- 
pular History  of  the  Reformation  will  be 
completed  in  five  of  its  monthly  numbers, 
of  eighty  pages.  The  price  of  each  is  but 
fifteen  cents,  or  $1  80  per  annum.  Be- 
ing put  in  the  periodical  form,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  circulated  through  the 
mail. 


Greenwood  Cemetery  and  other  Poems,  By 
Joseph  L.  Chester.  New  York : 
Published  by  Saxton  and  Miles,  205 
Broadway.  Boston:  Saxton,  Price  Sl 
Co.  133  Washington  st.  1843.  l2mo. 
pp.  132. 

If  we  have  no  very  strong  terms  of 
praise  to  bestow  on  these  poems,  neither 
shall  they  be  set  down  with  any  ungracious 
phrase  of  condemnation.  They  are  put 
forth  with  a  modesty  of  manner  which  is 
itself  some  merit,  and  the  author  makes 
no  pretension  to  claim  any  very  high  cha- 
racter for  his  verses  in  a  literary  point  of 
view.  "He  only  herpes  to  please  those  who 
love  poetry  in  its  humbler  garb— who  can 
delight  in  simplicity — and  who  prefer  to 
have  the  feelings  of  the  very  heart 
awakened,  to  oil  the  effect  that  can  be 
produced  by  majestic  verse  or  flowery 
rhythm" — is  the  language  of  the  author's 
Preface.  The  dedication  of  the  volume  to 
«  His  wife — not  knowing  a  better  friend" 
—■will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  its  spirit, 
which  is  one  of  general  aflectionatencss 
of  temper  and  kindly  goodness  of  morality, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  reader  looks  in 
vain  for  any  sufficient  reason  why  these 
poems  should  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  modest  privacy  of  manuscript  for  fire- 
side perusal  and  domestic  appreciation,  to 
go  forth  into  the  great  world  in  print,  to  so- 
licit the  attention  of  people  who  have  so 
little  time,  and  so  much  to  do  in  it.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  harm  done — and  perhaps 
some  little  good  may.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  rather  favorable  specimen : 


Where  dwells  true  fame  1 
*Tl8  not  with  those  who  coaree  the  battle  field, 
With  pointed  spc^ar  and  oft  ensanguined  sliield  ;— 
Whom  thirsty  troops  grown  brutes  by  long  excess. 
Drink  team  for  wine,  nor  wish  the  draught  were 

less. 

Nor  yet  w^ith  those 
Whose  voices  echo  through  the  Senate  hall, 
Or  swell  the  clamor  of  the  rude  cabal  ;•— 
Who  boast  aloud  of  patriotic  fire, 
And  yet  are  ruled  by  Self's  unchecked  desire. 

Nor  yet  with  those 
Who  reign  the  monarchs   of  the  mind*s  great 

worid  ;— 
For  if  Religion  hath  not  there  unf^ried 
Her  spotless  standard,  all  their  glories  fade. 
And  death  will  plunge  thorn  into  endless  shade. 

Nor  yet  with  those 
In  whom  the  brightest  natures  are  confcst  ;— 
Man  does  but  JJutjf  when  he  does  his  best. 
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B«  this  ««  fame :-- 
That  I  have  wiped  the  tear  from  aorrow's  eye, 
And  fighed  Tvith  thooe  whom  grief  haa  taught 

to  sigh : 
That  I  have  often  croawd  the  widao^s  door, 
And  soothed   her  woe  and  some  enlarged  her 

Btore : 
Have  cheered  the  orphan  on  hia  lonely  road. 
And  wooed  the  vanderer  from  her  dork  at>ode: 
That  I  have  never  turned  a  heedleta  ear, 
Or  lightlesB  eye,  to  suflering's  groan  or  tear. 

And  when  some  friend  my  epitaph  shall  write 
And  marble  letters  meet  the  gazer's  sight, 
Be  this  the  line  for  every  eye  to  scan — 
**  Here  Ilea  an  honest  and  a  genereus  man  !  *' 


Speeches,  Reviews,  Reports,  ^c.  By  Jo- 
seph Blunt.  New  York :  J.  Vaa 
Norden  &  Co.,  Printers,  No.  60  WU- 
liam  street.     1843.    8vo.  pp.  255. 

The  contents  of  this  7olame  are  some- 
what heterogeneous,  though  Mr.  Blunt 
has  a  sufficient  number  of  friends  to  be  glad 
of  having  this  opportunity  of  possessing  a 
collection  of  the  various  productions,chieAy 
though  not  entirely  of  a  literary  character, 
which  he  has  from  time  to  time  given  to 
the  public  in  the  intervals  of  the  active 
labors  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Blunt  is  a 
correct  and  oAen  nervous  writer,  always 
exhibiting  the  man  of  cultivated  mind 
and  habits^  though  we  cannot  always  ap- 
prove his  mode  of  thinking.  Two  or 
three  Review  articles.  Historical  Dis- 
courses, Reports  on  measures  of  a  practi- 
cal character,  an  able  legal  argument  in 
the  celebrated  libel  case  of  Erastus  Root 
vs.  Charles  King,  compose  the  volume,  to- 
gether with  two  strong  Tariff  documents, 
which  proceeded  from  Mr.  Blunt's  pen, 
the  Address  of  the  Home-League,  and  the 
Report  to  its  National  Convention  held  in 
New  York  last  October —papers  certainly 
making  the  best  of  their  case,  to  which 
the  writer  is  attached  with  a  zeal  which 
we  can  respect  even  while  we  differ. 

^  Treatise  on  the  Necessity  of  Capital 
Punishment,  By  Jonathan  Cogswell, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory in  the  Theological  Institute  of 
Connecticut.  Hartford:  Press  of  Elihu 
Green,  26J  State  street.  1843.  18mo. 
pp.  58. 

This  little  production  in  one  respect 
bears  strongly  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
Capital  Punishment,  as  an  evidence  how 
weak  an  argument  can  be  made  by  a 
learned  and  able  man  in  favor  of  that  of 
which  he  urges  the  necessity.  We  have 
said  enough  on  the  subject  in  a  former  ar- 
ticle in  the  present  number.  We  content 
ourselves  with  a  single  remark  in  relation 
to  the  case  of  Bourne,  who  came  near  be- 
in^  hung  in  Vermont,  in  1819,  for  the 
crime  of  murdering  a  man  who  made  his 


appearance  alive  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  execution.  The  case  had  been  cited 
in  a  sermon  on  this  subject  by  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Balch,  which  was  printed  in  the 
newspapers.  Mr.  Cogswell  denies  the 
fact  of  the  reappearance  of  the  supposed 
murdered  man  on  the  day  of  execution ; 
asserting  that  he'  relumed  upwards  of  a 
month  before  the  event,  and  that  therefore 
the  scene  depicted  by  Mr.  Balch,  as  occur- 
ring on  and  about  the  scaffold,  could  not 
have  taken  place.  Now  there  must  be 
some  mistake  in  his  authority,  for  it  is  a 
most  certain  fact  that  Bourne  was  actually 
brought  out  to  the  scaffold,  and  that  the 
execution  was  prevented,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  whole  crowd,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  some,  by  the  appearance  of  Col- 
vin.  Wc  have  this  on  the  authority  of  a 
gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  who,  re- 
siding in  a  neighboring  town,  perfectly  re- 
members the  circumstances  of  the  return 
of  the  neighbors  from  the  frustrated  exe- 
cution, and  their  account  of  the  affair.  It 
is  possible  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  return  of  Colvin  may  have  been  kept 
secret  till  the  appointed  day,  for  the  sake 
of  the  scene  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows, 
though  in  the  last  degree  improbable. 
Perhaps  his  discovery  in  New  Jersey  took 
place  at  the  time  stated  as  that  of  his  re- 
turn, and  that  he  did  not  reach  the  spot 
till  the  last  day.  So  far  as  it  illustrates 
the  argument  against  the  irremediable 
character  of  this  mode  of  punishment,  by 
showing  the  possibility  of  the  murder  of 
the  innocent  by  the  executioner,  it  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
statement  be  the  literal  truth. 

History  of  Europe  from  the  CommencemetU 
of  Hu  French  Revolution  in  1789,  to  the 
Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  By 
Archibald  Alison,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Advo- 
cate. In  4  vols.  New  York:  Harper 
^Brothers,  No.  82  Cliff  street.  1843. 
8vo.    Partsl,  2,3,  and4. 

These  four  parts  compose  the  first  of 
the  four  volumes  in  which  the  Harpers 
propose  to  issue  Alison's  great  history — 
each  issued  for  the  price  which  we  should 
call  astonishing  but  for  the  miracles  we 
now  daily  witness  in  this  way,  of  twenty- 
five  cents.  We  confess  that  we  do  not 
look  with  very  great  favor  upon  the  circu- 
lation of  Alison  in  this  country — a  tho- 
roughly English  and  highly-toned  aristo- 
cratic version  of  the  French  Revolution  as 
it  is.  It  is  undoubtedly,  nevertheless,  a 
book  of  great  value  and  powerful  and  bril- 
liant style,  though  at  times  inflated  and 
overloaded,  and  though  requiring  to  be 
read  with  jealous  reference  to  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  |Ljvt|i<c^,J9oks. 
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Thi  Jddn$$es  mid  Mtsgagu  of  the  Pretu 
denU  of  the  Umied  SkUesy  from  Wash- 
tngUm  to  TykTy  embraemg  the  Executive 
PTOclanuUionii  Reeommendationay  PrO' 
iesU  and  Vetoee  from  1798  to  1843,  to- 
gether  with  the  Declaration  of  Jndepen^ 
dence  and  Conatiiution  of  the  United 
Staiea,  Fonrth  Edition.  New  York: 
KowARD  WicLKEK,  112  FuUon-stieet. 
1843.    8yo.  pp.782. 

This  Toluxne  must  of  course  be  a  atite 
qaa  non  in  the  library,  (not  only  of  erery 
politician  proper,  but  also  of  every  ge- 
neral reader  and  obserrer  of  American 
history.  Its  merits  are  already  familiar 
to  the  public,  and  that  they  arc  justly  ap- 
preciated is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
prc^ess  it  has  made  to  a  fourth  edition. 
As  a  book  of  frequent  reference — as  in 
itself  a  political  history  of  the  country — as 
a  monument  of  national  honor — and  as  the 
finest  existing  collection  of  political 
writings,  this  Tolume  of  the  Messages  of 
the  Ajnerican  Presidents  possesses  a 
sterling  and  substantial  value  which 
speaks  sufficiently  for  itself  without  the  ne- 
cessity for  further  recommendation  of  ours. 


lUuetrated  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  ^c,  ^.,  containing  upwards  of 
700  engravings  on  wood,  in  part  from 
oiiginal  designs,  but  principally  taken 
from  the  English,  and  adapted  to  the 
present  edition.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Waikwright,  D.  D.,  New  York.  H. 
W.  Hewet,  PubUsher,  1843.    No.  1. 

The  first  or  specimen  number  of  this 
work  does  not,  on  the  whole,  strike  us 
very  favorably.  The  typography  is  very 
fine,  and  many  of  the  cuts  and  vignettes 
good,  but  some  of  the  latter  are  very  in- 
ferior ;  nor  does  the  idea  of  converting  the 
Prayer  Book  into  a  picture-book,  to  divert 
and  amuse  the  attention  from  its  more 
proper  purpose,  seem  a  very  happy  one. 
The  volume  intended  to  accompany  it, 
from  the  pen  of  its  accomplished  and  judi- 
cious Editor,  comprising  a  history  of  the 
Liturgy,  with  a  commentary  on  the  text 
and  rubrics,  will  undoubtedly  be  of  high 
interest  and  value  to  the  denomination  for 
which  the  whole  is  designed  ;  among 
whom  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a 
work  so  elegant  as  this  promises  to  be 
will  be  extensively  patronized. 
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We  hear  of  little  doing  among  the  pab- 
lishing    fraternity  at   this  time;   and 

«  therefbre  our  Literary  announcements 
for  the  month  will  be  few.  Dr.  Sweet- 
ser's  book  is  just  finished — and  from  a 
glance  at  its  pages  we  predict  success 
for  the  author  as  to  fame  and  emolu- 
ment. It  is  attractively  entitled  "Mental 
Hygiene ;"  being  an  examination  of  the 
intellect  and  passions  and  their  influence 
on  health  and  longevity.  The  Lang- 
leys  are  the  publishers,  who  also  an- 
nounce the  following  for  immediate 
publication — D.  Pereira's  new  work 
on  «  Diet  and  Food,"  to  be  edited,  (by 
express  desire  of  the  author),  by  Dr.  C. 
A.  Lee,  with  notes,  &c.  By  the  way, 
this  gentleman  has  just  completed  a 
thoroughly  revised  edition  of  Dr. 
Thomson's  «*  Conepeetue  of  the  Pharma- 
eopeiae**  This  first  American,  from  the 
thirteenth  London  edition,  will  be 
greatly  augmented  by  valuable  addi- 
tions from  recent  works  on  Materia 

^  Mediea.  The  same  firm  are  about  to 
issue  Dr.  Clarke  on  the  ^  Diseases  of 


Females,*'  Dr.  Copeland's  <<  Medical 
Dictionary,"  in  monthly  parts,  "  Har- 
rison on  the  Arteries,''  &c.,  &c.  Mr. 
Norman  is,  we  hear,  reaping  a  golden 
harvest  of  applause  in  the  Great  Me- 
tropolis, from  his  interesting  work, 
"  Rambles  in  Yucatan ;"  a  lai^e  num- 
ber of  copies  of  which,  it  seems,  have 
been  despatched  to  London  already; 
moreover,  the  Queen  has  transmitted 
instructions  for  a  choice  copy.  We 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  presently 
of  his  being  presented  with  the  honorary 
membership  of  the  several  learned  in- 
stitutions of  Great  Britain ;  as  has  been 
done  by  our  New  York  Historical  Soci- 
ety. We  would  again  commend  his 
book  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

We  have  been  gratified  to  observe,  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  London  Athenseum, 
an  extended  and  highly  complimentary 
notice  of  the  new  and  improved  edition 
of  the  "President's  Messages,"  pub- 
lished by  Walker,  of  this  city.  It  is  a 
volume  we  may  justly  value  and  should 
be  possessed  universally. 

Sears'  "  New  Family  Magazine,"  a  new 
issue  just  commenced,  is  of  very  great 
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merit;  it  differs  from  the  ephemeral 
works  of  our  time,  its  pages  being  of  a 
sterling,  intrinsic,  and  iMtructirt  char- 
acter;  it  cannot  fail  therefore  of  eminent 
success. 

Tappan  and  Dennet,  Boston,  will  publish 
immediately  a  tliird  volume  of  <<  Speech- 
es and  Forensic  Arguments  of  Daniel 
Webster." 

Rumor  speaks  highly  of  Jarris's  new 
work  "History  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands." It  is  beautifully  embellished. 
The  same  firm  have  also  just  is- 
sued ^  Manhood,  a  scene  from  the  past 
— a  series  of  poems,"  by  W,  Plumer ; 
also,  a  little  gem  entitled  "  Daily  Food 
for  Christians,  for  every  day  in  the 
year." 

A  splendid  Pictorial  edition  of  the  **  Com- 
mon Prayer,"  edited  by  Dr.Wainwright, 
has  just  been  coomienced  in  this  city, 
by  Hewitt.  It  is  to  comprise  some  seven 
hundred  illustrations,  most  of  them 
from  those  of  the  London  edition,  but 
many  are  original,  from  the  exquisite 
pencil  of  Chapman.  The  work  is  to  be 
issued  in  numbers,  the  first  of  which 
is  now  before  us,  and  augurs  well  for 
the  splendid  execution  of  its  typogra- 
phical appearance. 

A  new  and  very  fine  edition  of  Fox's 
<<  Book  of  Martyrs,"  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  Moore,  of  this  city,  with  fron- 
tispiece and  other  plates,  &c.  Of  a 
work  so  universally  known,  nothing 
further  need  be  said  in  its  behalf  than 
we  have  already  done. 

Dr.  Brownlee  has  a  new  work  nearly 
ready,  to  be  entitled  <*  Romanism  Re- 
viewed  in  the  light  of  Prophecy  and 
History,"  &c.,  which  we  hear  is  of  a 
very  interesting  character. 

J.  S.  Taylor  &.  Co.,  announce  "  Pnseyism 
Examined,"  by  D'Aubigne,  author  oi 
the  "History  of  the  Reformation,"  with 
an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  W.  Baird ; 
also,  "The  Christian  Citizen," by  Rev. 
A.  D.  Eddy,  and  «  A  Pattern  for  Sun- 
day School  Teachers,"  by  Rev.  J.  An- 
gel James. 


ENGLISH. 

Mr.  Theo.  S.  Fay's  new  novel  just  issued 
in  London  is  entitled  "The  Double 
Duel,  or  Hoboken ;"— the  latter,  we 
presume,  is  to  form  its  American  patro- 
nymic. We  are  happy  to  observe  an- 
other new  production  from  the  favorite 
pen  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  to  be  entitled  "  The 
Wives  of  England ;"  also  still  another 
by  Charlotte  Elizabeth  to  be  called 
"  Second  Causes,  or  Up  and  be  Doing." 


A  new  work  for  the  3roim&  has  just  ap- 
peared, entitled  "  T^e  Stories  firom  the 
history  of  the  Church,"  by  Rer.  J. 
King.  Bentley  has  just  oommeneed  the 
experiment  of  cheap  prices  for  his  pab- 
lications — ^reducing  them  about  one 
half— this  is  a  safe  and  will  doubtless 
prove  a  popular,  and  therefore  profitable 
expedient.  We  observe  a  new  work  of 
fiction  is  about  to  appear  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  Thomson,  authoress  of  **  Wi- 
dows and  Widowers,"  &c. 

A  new  work  on  Egyptian  researches,  en- 
titled "Arts,  Antiquities,  and  Chrono- 
logy of  Ancient  Egypt,"  from  Personal 
Observations  in  1^9.  With  numerous 
Ulustrations,  from  the  author's  own 
Sketches,  By  G.  H.  Wathen.  Also,  "Re- 
port on  the  Geology  of  the  County  of 
Londonderry,  and  of  parts  of  Tyrone  and 
Fermanagh."  Examined  and  described 
under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nanee.  By  J.  E.  Portlock,  F.R.S.,  &c., 
with  a  large  colored  Map,  45  Plates  of 
Fossils,  and  26  Illustrations  on  wood. 

"Icones  Piscium,"  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
part  1,  4to.,  large  colored  plates,  is  just 
out.  Also,  "A  Life  of  Robert  Pol- 
lok,"  author  of  "  The  Course  of  Time." 

A  new  serial  work  has  just  been  com- 
menced, the  first  part  of  which  includes 
"The  Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo 
Savonarolo,  including  notices  of  Italy 
during  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  16th  century,"  to  be  followed  by 
"  the  Life  and  Times  of  John  Reuchlin, 
the  father  of  the  German  Reformation," 
&c. 

A  new  Periodical  issue  is  to  be  commenced 
on  the  Ist  of  this  month,  entitled  "The 
National  Gallery  of  Pictures  by  the 
Great  Masters."  Each  number  to  con- 
tain three  subjects.    Price  one  shilling. 

"The  Monkish  Historians  of  Britain,"  is 
the  title  of  another  serial  in  course  of 
publication. 

"Report  of  the  South  Shields  Committee, 
appointed  to  investigate  the  Causes  of 
Accidents  in  Coal  Mines.  With  Plans 
and  Appendix. 

"An  Efficient  Remedy  for  the  Distress  of 
Nations."    By  John  Gray. 

"  Eighteen  Treatises  from  the  Mishna." 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  D.  A.  De  Sola, 
and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Raphall. 

Handsome  present  for  the  Nursery.  Just 
published,  price  3s.  "  The  New  Chap- 
ter of  Kings ;  or,  the  History  of  Eng- 
land in  Miniature,  for  the  Use  of  Child- 
ren, with  40  Illustrations,  including  a 
complete  series  of  Portraits  fVom  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  to  Queen  Victoria. 

"The  Schoolmaster  at  Home."  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Gresley. 
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At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this 
institntiony  on  the  7th  February,  the  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Hon.  Albert  GaUatin, 
LL.D.,  the  new  President,  supported  by 
ChanceUor  Kent,  and  Vice  Presidents  De 
Witt  and  Lawrence.  About  one  hundred 
members  and  invited  guests  were  present. 
The  venerable  President,  on  being  con- 
ducted to  the  chair,  read  an  inaugural 
address,  which  was  listened  to  with  pro- 
found attention,  and,  at  its  close,  received 
the  loud  applause  of  the  audience.  The 
subject  was  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  American  Revolution,  which  were 
treated  in  an  original  and  graphic  man- 
ner, in  language  remarkable  for  its  pre- 
cision and  force.  As  this  discourse  is 
alrwly  before  the  public  in  a  pamphlet 
form,  we  forbear  making  extracts,  recpm- 
mending  to  our  readers  the  perusal  of  the 
whole,  which  cannot  fail  to  afford  them 
the  highest  gratification  for  the  sound 
views  it  contains,  and  the  respected 
source  from  which  it  proceeds.  Mr.  Gal- 
latin is  now  eighty4too  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing survived  nearly  all  the  prominent  po- 
liticians and  statesmen  with  whom  he  was 
conspicuously  associated  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  Although  apparently  feeble  in 
a  physical  point  of  view,  his  health  is 
good,  and  his  mind  retains  its  surprising 
acuteness,  strength,  and  activity.  He 
is  constantly  employed  in  studies  of  an 
abstruse  nature,  being  at  present  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  astronomy  and  arithme- 
tical science  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and 
with  the  dialects  of  the  Maya  or  Yucatan 
Indians,  and  of  other  Mexican  nations. 
At  his  suggestion  Mr.  Stephens  collected 
specimens  of  the  Maya  language,  showing 
its  verbal  forms  and.  constructive  cha- 
racter, during  his  recent  visit  to  Yuca- 
tan. 

A  letter  from  Sir  James  Edward  Alexan- 
der, returning  his  thanks  to  the  Society  for 
electing  him  an  honorary  member,  was  read 
by  Mr.  De  Peysier,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary.  The  Librarian,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
presented  an  interesting  and  valuable 
Report  on  the  state  of  the  Library. 

General  James  Tallmadge  related  an 
interesting  and  curious  Revolutionary  in- 
cident, relative  to  the  capture  of  a  British 
spy  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  General 
Burgoyne,  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, by  a  large  force  under  Sir  Henry's 
command.  The  man  pretending  to  be  a 
cattle-dealer,  in  search  of  provisions  for 
the  army,  was  gradually  working  his  way 


to  the  north  unsuspected ;  when,  reach- 
ing Red  Hook,  near  Rhinebeck  Flats,  he 
stopped  at  a  small  tavern  where  several 
of  the  neighbors  were  assembled.  Suspi- 
cion chanced  to  faU  on  him,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  search  him,  and  took  from  his 
pocket  several  bullets.  The  light  weight 
of  one  of  them  was  immediately  remark- 
ed J  and,  at  the  exclamation,  "  why,  that 
is  no  bullet;  it  is  too  light;"  the  spy 
snatched  it  from  the  hand  of  the  examiner, 
and,  turning  round,  instantly  swallowed 
it.  He  was  immediately  taken  across  the 
river  to  Hurley,  near  Kingston,  where 
Governor  Clinton,  with  a  detachment  of 
militia,  was  encamped ;  and,  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  facts,  he  was  turned  over  to 
the  medical  department,  with  orders  that 
they  should  find  the  ball.  Emetics  were 
accordingly  administered,  and,  these  not 
proving  effective,  they  were  followed  by 
medicines  of  an  opposite  character, 
which  soon  brought  the  baU  to  light.  On 
examination  it  was  found  to  be  a  hollow 
silver  bullet,  joined  in  the  centre  by  a 
slight  screw,  and  when  opened  contained 
a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact 
copy: 

"Fort  Montooxbrt, 
"  October  Qtk,  1171, 

^Nous  void — and  nothing  between  us 
but  Gates.  I  sincerely  hope  this  little 
success  of  ours  may  facilitate  your  opera- 
tions. In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the 
28th  of  September,  by  C.  C,  I  shall  only 
say,  I  cannot  presume  to  order,  or  even 
advise,  for  reasons  obvious.  I  heartily 
wish  you  success.    FaithfoUy  yours, 

"  H.  Clinton. 
"  To  General  Burgoyne,*' 

A  drum-head  court-martial  was  forth- 
with summoned,  and  the  bearer  of  the 
bullet  was  tried  and  condemned  as  a  spy, 
and  hung,  in  pursuance  of  his  sentence, 
from  the  limb  of  a  tree  standing  close  by, 
bearing  south  and  east  from  the  present 
Hurley  church. 

The  important  bearing  of  this  event 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Burgoyne  was  delaying  his  march 
toward  Albany  to  hear  of  Clinton's  pro- 
gress, and  had  he  learned  the  news  com- 
municated by  the  letter,  that  Clinton  had 
captured,  and  was  waiting  at,  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, the  meditated  junction  of  the  two 
armies  might  have  been  effected,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  American  cause. 
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General  Tallmadge,  after  detaUing 
these  circamsUDces,  prvduud  (he  veritalde 
•Over  baU,  with  the  Utter  stiU  contained  m  t^ 
which  was  taken  from  the  spy,  and  had 
come  into  General  T.'s  possession,  as  one 
of  the  administrators  of  the  Clinton  es- 
tate. Quite  a  sensation  was  created 
among  those  present,  bf  so  practical  an 
illustration  of  this  interesting  historical 
event. 

Several  gentlemen  were  proposed  as 
resident  members,  and  the  balloting  for 
those  previously  nominated  was  postponed 
to  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Folsom  moved  certain  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  which,  on  motion  of 
Dr.  Stevens,  were  also  laid  over. 

Mr.  John  L.  Stephens  presented  the 
Society  a  number  of  valuable  MSS  which 
he  had  brought  from  Central  America  on 
completing  his  last  exploring  toar,  and 
which  he  has  made  use  of  in  his  forth- 
coming work  on  the  newly  discovered  an- 
tiquities of  that  region.  Some  of  these 
MSS.  are  of  va<st  importance,  as  determin- 
ing the  vexed  question  with  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  ruins  of  Uxmal,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  the  people  of  whom  they  are  the 
sole  remains.  Mr.  Stephens  accompanied 
his  offer  with  explanatory  remarks  in  re- 
lation to  each  MS.    They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Ancient  Calendar  of  Yucatan,  or 
exposition  of  the  method  used  by  the 
Aborigines  of  that  country  to  compute 
time.  ^MS  in  Spanish,  by  Don  Juan  Pio 
Perez,  of  Pito. 

2.  An  Almanac,  according  to  the  an- 
cient Indian  system,  for  the  year,  fh)m  the 
16th  of  July,  1841,  to  the  15th  of  July, 
1842,  being  a  key  or  supplement  to  the 
Calendar.  MS.  in  Spanish,  by  Don  Juan 
Pio  Perez. 

3.  Ancient  map  found  among  the  ar- 
chives of  Mani,  the  first  place  in  Yucatan 
that  submitted  to  the  Spaniards,  bearing 
date  A.  D.  1557,  fifteen  years  after  the 
conquest ;  Uxmal  being  one  of  the  places 
laid  down  upon  it. 

4.  Act  of  partition,  and  for  settling  the 
boundaries  of  lands  between  the  caciques 
of  various  villages,  endorsed  on  the  back 
of  the  above  map;  Uxmal  being  one  of 
the  places  mentioned  therein,  written  in 
the  Maya  language,  and  accompanied  by 
a  translation  in  Spanish. 

5.  Record  of  an  agreement  for  the  par- 
tition of  lands  bearing  date  A.  D.  1556,  in 
which  Uxmal  is  again  mentioned,  written 
in  the  Maya  language,  and  accompanied 
by  a  Spanish  translation. 


6.  Fragment  of  a  Maya  manuscript, 
written  by  an  Indian  at  some  period  dC 
time  not  designated,  and  entitled  '<  Prin- 
cipal Epochs  of  the  Ancient  History  of 
Yucatan,"  purporting  to  give  the  series  of 
"  Katunesy"  or  epochs  of  fifty-two  yesrs, 
<<  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the 
Toltecs  from  their  country  of  Tulapan 
until  their  arrival  at  this,  as  it  is  called^ 
island  of  Chacnou-itan.'' 

7.  Verbal  forms,  and  other  illustrations 
of  the  grammar  of  the  Maya  languages, 
procured  in  Yucatan  according  to  memo- 
randa previously  furnished  by  the  Hon. 
Albert  Gallatin. 

8.  A  vocabulary,  in  manuscript,  con- 
taining more  than  fonr  thousand  Maym 
words. 

9.  Table  of  thermometrical  observa- 
tions made  at  Merida,  the  capital  of  Yuca- 
tan, by  the  Cura  Villamil  for  one  year, 
beginning  on  the  1st  of  September,  1841, 
and  ending  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1842. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  A.  Ward,  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Stephens  for  his  donation ;  and,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  it  was  resolved  that 
Mr.  Hoffman  be  requested  to  deposit  in 
their  archives  a  copy  of  the  lecture  de- 
livered before  them  several  weeks  since, 
and  which  embodied  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
esting traditional  lore.  The  Society  then 
adjourned. 

Refreshments  of  a  simple  character 
were  provided  in  an  adjoining  apartment, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
passed,  as  usual,  in  conversation.  The 
presence  of  many  distinguished  gentlemen, 
and  among  others  Chancellor  Kent,  in- 
creased the  interest  excited  by  the  inau- 
guration of  the  President,  and  the  delivery 
of  his  spirited  and  instructive  address. 

We  understand  that  the  petition  of  the 
Society  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Brodhead's  mis- 
sion was  favorably  regarded  at  Albany, 
and  that  a  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  ap- 
propriating five  thousand  dollars  tovrards 
its  completion.  We  trnst  it  will  meet 
with  no  opposition  in  the  Assembly.  The 
object  is  one  of  such  great  public  mo- 
ment, and  such  universal  interest,  that, 
were  other  motives  wanting,  due  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  and 
their  own  reputation,  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  rejection  of  a  mea- 
sure, without  the  passage  of  which  the 
history  of  New  York  cannot  be  written 
for  want  of  the  necessary  materials,  now 
actually  within  our  grasp. 
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OREGON. 


•The  hnportance  of  the  OregoD  Terri- 
tory has  Dot  been  duly  considered,  nor 
its  yalue  properly  estimated  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
until  of  late,  yery  little  has  been  known 
of  its  commonest  geographical  features, 
and  less  of  its  topography  and  immense 
resources,  which  have  hitherto  lain  in 
obscurity,  or  been  stealthily  carried  off 
by  the  grasping  cupidity  of  a  foreign 
monopoly.  President  Monroe  did  m- 
deed  refer  to  it  in  his  last  Message  to 
Congress,  and  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  post  at,  or  near, 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  as  a 
protection  to  our  whale  fisheries  and 
our  commerce  with  the  Indians ;  and 
President  Adams,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  succeeding  Congress,  re- 
iterated the  same  recommendation  for 
the  same  reasons,  adding  the  sus^ges- 
tion  that  a  general  exploration  of  the 
North-west  coast  was  expedient;  but 
neither  of  them  hinted  at  the  still 
higher  importance  of  adopting  mea- 
sures for  the  settlement  of  the  country 
by  offering  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion to  colonists.  Little  attention  was 
paid  to  their  suggestions  by  the  Con- 
gresses to  which  they  were  addressed, 
nor  has  there  been  since — except  an 
occasional  resolution,  report,  or  speech 
upon  the  subject.  Within  a  few  years, 
however,  some  definite  measures  have 
been  proposed,  and  able  reports  and 


arguments  been  made  in  reference  to 
the  great  value  and  political  advantages 
to  be  attained  by  taking  immediate 
possession  of  our  Pacific  frontier,  and 
thereby  affording  a  safe  and  easy  pro- 
lection  to  our  commerce,  and  onering 
an  inducement  for  private  enterprise  to 
direct  its  attention  that  way.  But 
even  now  our  people  seem  reluctant  to 
be  awakened  to  its  great  and  growing 
agricultural,  as  well  as  political  and 
commercial  importance;  or  <o  the  daily 
aggressions  there  made  upon  the  treaty- 
rights  and  honor  of  our  nation  by  that 
mighty  creation  and  secret  enj^ine  of 
the  English  aristocracy,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  which  for  power  and 
disposition  to'do  evil  is  second  only  to 
its  elder  sister,  the  monstrous  East 
India  Company. 

The  vast  extent  of  unoccupied  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  Allegany  and 
the  Rocky  mountains  has  occupied  so 
much  attention  that  little  thought  has 
been  bestowed  upon  what  lies  beyond. 
Parents  have  severely  enough  chided 
the  roving  dispositions  of  their  enter- 
prising sons  and  daughters  who  were 
not  content  to  remain  for  ever  within 
si^ht  of  the  old  homestead,  but  re- 
solved to  tr^  their  fortunes  on  the 
prairies  of  Illinois,  or  among  the  open- 
mgs  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  It  is  not 
long  since  a  resolution  to  settle  on  the 
bai^  of   the    Ohio  was  ridiculed 
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through  all  enterprising  New  England 
as  dreamy  and  preposterous  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  good  old  Puriuin  mothers 
were  active  in  circulating  pamphlets 
and  caricatures,  depicting  in  the  most 
glowing  colors,  the  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness of  those  fool-hardy  emigrants 
who  left  the  hills  and  rock-bound 
shores  of  their  early  homes  to  dwell  so 
far  away  in  the  savage  wilderness. 
We  remember  to  have  seen  one,  pub- 
lished within  the  past  thirty  years, 
which  represented  a  family  returning 
from  the  **  barren  and  desolate  West," 
so  starved  and  forlorn  that  they  could 
with  difficulty  retrace  their  foolish 
steps.  The  wife,  with  half  a  dozen 
sick  children,  was  bolstered  ina  ricketv 
cart,  into  which  was  harnessed,  with 
cords  and  straps,  an  old  raw-boned 
horse  which  was  trying  to  feed  at  some 
low  dry  mullen  stalks  by  the  wayside; 
while  the  father,  leaning  on  a  crutch 
and  a  staff,  was  directing  some  ragged 
boys  to  go  into  a  wretched  log  cabm  to 
beg  for  food.  The  German  Flats,  on 
the  Mohawk,  in  those  times,  were  so 
far  away  from  homet  that  whoever 
settled  there  could  never  be  expected 
to  return  more  than  once  in  a  life-time. 
The  Genesee  Valley  and  the  Holland 
Purchase  were  quite  out  of  the  known 
world.    But  those  clouds  are  all  dis- 

Sersed,  and  with  them  the  huge  bug- 
ears  which  they  shadowed.  A  few 
days  of  agreeable  travel,  at  a  trifling 
expense,  now  bring  the  once  unap- 
proachable West  into  next-door  neign- 
borhood  with  New  England  itself. 
Another  quarter  of  a  century,  at  the 
tMime  ratio  of  advancement,  will  see 
our  frontier  settlements  at  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  or,  if  proper 
steps  are  taken  by  our  government,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  weekly 
mails  passing  and  repassing  from  Ban- 
gor to  the  city  of  *'Chenook"  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

Some  narrow-minded  politicians  have 
asserted  that  our  territory  is  large 
enough  already,  without  going  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  the 
expense  of  settling  that  country,  and 
of  maintaininof  our  rights  against  the 
assumptions  of  England,  will  cost  more 
than  it  will  come  to ;  and  hence,  that 
our  country  had  better  relinquish  all 
idea  of  ever  occupying  that  beautiful 
and  glorious  region,  it  is  better,  say 
they,  to  make  an  offering  of  it  to  the 
avarice  of  English  capit^ts,  and  the 


unbounded  ambition  of  that  haughty, 
overbearing,  and  wicked  nation,  than 
to  contend  about  a  territory  of  so  Utile 
consequence:  better  placate  their  fa- 
vor at  such  trifling  expense,  by  grant- 
ing all  they  ask — or  rather  demand,  for 
England  does  not  ask — than  to  hazard 
a  ruptare,  perhaps  another  war,  with 
our  fatherland.  Such  men  are  both 
ignorant  and  unpatriotic.  They  neither 
know  the  value  of  Oreeon,  nor  care  for 
the  rights  and  honor  of  their  country. 
To  correct  the  errors  into  which  such 
minds  have  fallen,  and  to  extend  more 
generally  correct  information  upon  this 
subject,  which  is  daily  increasing  in 
interest,  we  design  in  the  present  Ar- 
ticle to  present  our  readers  a  brief 
description  of  the  position,  extent,  in- 
ternal resources,  and  commercial  and 
P|oIitical  importance  of  this  beautiful, 
rich,  healthy  and  magnificent  portion 
of  our  national  domain.  We  will  also 
give  a  clear  and  reliable  statement  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  our  claim  to 
its  ownership  rests,  and  the  reasons 
why  we  are  bold  in  asserting  that 
England  has,  rightfully,  no  claims  at 
all  upon  the  Pacific  coast. 

By  the  Florida  Treaty,  concluded  at 
Washington,  February  22, 1819,  Spain 
agreed  that  the  boundary  line  between 
her  possessions  and  the  United  States, 
after  reaching  the  Arkansas,  '*  shall 
follow  the  course  of  the  southern  bank 
of  that  river  to  its  source,  in  latitude 
i29  north ;  and  thence  by  that  paralld 
of  latitude  to  the  South  sea."  Mexico 
confirmed  the  same  boundary  by  the 
treaty  of  January  12, 1828.  Thisfiixes 
the  southern  boundary  definitely  and 
beyond  cavil.  The  treaty  with  Russia 
concluded  at  St.  Petersburgh,  April  17, 
1824,  establishes  the  latitude  of  54°  40^ 
as  the  line  south  of  which  that  nation 
had  no  claims,  and  would  make  no 
settlements,  and  north  of  which  the 
United  States  should  attempt  none. 
These  are  the  proper  and  legitimate 
boundaries  of  Oregon  on  the  south  and 
north,  giving  a  length  of  12°  40',  or 
mure  than  800  miles.  Its  western 
boundary  is  the  Pacific,  its  eastern  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  on  an  average  about 
600  miles  in  breadth.  By  comparison, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  territory  con- 
tains nearly  500,000  square  miles,  or 
one-fifth  more  than  the  original  thirteen 
States,  including  Maine  and  Vermont, 
and  more  than  four  times  as  much  as 
England,  Ireland,  and  ScoUand,  and  is 
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nndoabtedly  capable  of  sustaimng  a 
proportioDable  num  ber  of  people.  Ore- 
{^on  is  not,  as  we  have  recently  beard 
It  spokeD  of,  a  poor,  valueless  tract  of 
barren  waste,  a  pittance  so  diminnlive 
as  not  to  be  worth  contending  for;  but 
an  immense  region,  capable  of  becom- 
ing one  of  the  finest,  richest,  and  most 
densely  populated  portions  of  our  coun- 
try. Allowing  only  50  persons  to  a 
square  mile,  (Englaud  has  291,  Ireland 
275,  Holland  254,  Massachusetts  98), 
it  would  sustain  24,000,000  souls,  one- 
<^i]arter  more  than  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  United  States. 

By  consulting  the  maps  it  will  be 
seen  that  some  geographers  place  the 
northern  boundary  at  49°  north  latitude. 
This  is  done  in  accordance  with  a  $ug^ 
gestion  made  by  Henry  Clay,  when 
Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gallatin!  then  minister  at  the  court  of 
Sl  James,  dated  June  19th,  1826,  to 
propose  a  settlement  of  this  boundary 
by  relinquishing  our  just  claims  to  all 
land  north  of  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude which  now  forms  our  frontier  line 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Kooky  Mountains.  This  was  offering 
to  make  straight  worky  by  *' splitting 
the  difference"  between  right  and 
-wrong,  justice  and  arrogant  cupidity. 
England  did  not  accede  to  the  proposi- 
tion ;  but,  flattered  by  the  offer  of  so 
much,  she  became  characteristically 
insolent,  and  clamored  for  more,  offer- 
ing, on  her  part,  to  follow  the  49th 
degree  until  it  reached  the  Columbia 
river,  then  the  channel  of  the  same  to 
its  mouth.  This  would  have  carried 
off  more  than  half  of  the  extent,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  that  terri- 
tory. It  was  rejected,  of  course.  Dip- 
lomatists should  be  cautious  how  they 
make,  in  their  generosity,  propositions 
to  deviate  from  the  direct  path  of  the 
strictest  justice  in  the  case  about  which 
they  are  negotiating.  There  is  no  half 
way  between  truth,  right,  justice,  and 
their  opposites.  If  concessions  and  ac- 
cessions are  required,  they  should  be 
mutual ;  otherwise,  strict  justice  should 
be  unyieldingly  insisted  on.  The  claim 
of  the  United  States  to  the  lands  north 
of  latitude  49°,  and  south  of  54°  40',  is, 
except  in  so  far  as  that  claim  rests  upon 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  of  the  French, 
just  as  good  as  that  south  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  and  depends  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  proofs  for  its  establish* 
meot.    If  England  can  justly  assert  her 
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right  to  control  one  portion,  she  may 
on  the  same  ground  claim  all  the  rest, 
for  nothing  was  ever  said  or  dof^e  about 
a  division  line  except  as  a  matter  of 
compromise.  Our  right,  founded  on 
priority  of  discovery,  occupation,  ces- 
sion, and  extension  by  contiguity,  is  as 
good  to  one  part  as  the  other,  as  shall 
be  shown  when  we  come  to  consult  the 
authorities  on  which  our  claim  rests. 

Before  entering  into  an  examination 
of  the  justice  of  our  claims,  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  country  will  not  be 
misplaced,  that  we  may  ascertain 
whether  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  the 
investigation;  or  whether  it  would  not 
be  wiser  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is,  a 
beautiful  wilderness,  ravaged  of  its 
treasures  daily  by  the  emissaries  of  an 
overbearing  and  avaricious  foreign  mo- 
nopoly, and  its  inhabitants  cheated  and 
enslaved  by  the  subjects  of  a  govern- 
ment which  boasts  so  ostentatiously  of 
its  friendship  for  poor  Africans,  wnile 
it  persists,  in  every  quarter  of  its  wide- 
spread empire,  in  deeds  of  the  darkest 
oppression;  and  actually  permits,  in 
many  of  its  colonies,  the  slavery  of  the 
natives  whom  it  has  first  robbed  of  their 
lands,  and  made  dependent  upon  the 
cruelty  of  its  tender  mercies,  not  only 
for  protection  but  for  existence. 

Our  means  for  preparing  a  brief  de- 
scription of  Oregon,  tnough  rather  lim- 
ited, are  sufficiently  authentic  and  uni- 
form to  insure  a  correct  outline  of  its 
l^eneral  features  and  advantages,  resting 
in  every  instance  upon  the  testimony 
of  personal  observation.  They  will  be 
found  ample  enough  for  our  present 
purpose. 

The  surface  of  Oregon  is  broken  and 
mountainous.  It  presents,  however, 
many  extensive  valleys  of  the  finest  soil 
in  the  world,  and  some  wide-spreading 
plains  capable  of  being  made  exceed- 
ingly productive.  It  is  not  much  more 
hilly  than  some  parts  of  New  England, 
though  its  mountains  are  on  a  much 
more  magnificent  scale.  This  diversi- 
fied surface  affords  almost  every  variety 
of  climate,  from  the  mild  and  frostiest 
Italian  winters,  where  flowers  bloom 
perennial,  to  the  everlasting  glaciers  of 
Its  Alpine  heights;  and,  hence,  it  is 
suited  to  nearly  every  kind  of  agricul- 
tural production.  Its  streams  are  in- 
numerable, and  so  rapid  as  to  afford  the 
finest  water  power,  unlimited  in  extent, 
and  nevflrfiuliDg,  being  aopplied  by  th« 
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meltioiif  8Q0WS  which  hang  upon  the 
mountain  tops.  An  abundance  of  the 
most  excellent  timber  grows  upon  the 
borders  of  the  prairies,  along  the  mar- 
gins of  rivers,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the 
hills.  Marble,  granite,  clay,  and  coal 
hare  been  found,  and  some  of  the  com- 
mon minerals.  Little  is  known,  how- 
ever, except  of  some  parts  of  its  surface. 
Future  explorations  will  develope  its 
hidden  treasures,  and  active  inaustry 
will  fit  them  for  the  use  of  that  enter- 
prising people  who  will,  at  no  distant 
day,  rejoice  in  the  occupation  of  its  fair 
and  fertile  expanse. 

Rivers. — It  is  along  the  banks  of 
boatable  rivers  that  the  trapper  and 
trafficker,  as  well  as  the  explorer  in 
new  countries,  most  generally  direct 
their  course,  because  there  communica- 
tion is  less  difficult.  Hitherto  our 
knowledge  of  Oregon  has  been  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  livers,  and  the  valleys 
and  mountains  contip^uous.  Very  little 
is  known  of  the  regions  more  interior. 
This  will,  in  part,  account  for  the  un- 
favorable reports  of  some  travellers, 
who  have  visited  that  country,  respect- 
ing certain  portions  being  so  broken 
and  barren  as  to  be  uninhabitable. 
What  opinion  would  a  traveller  form 
of  the  fertility  of  New  York  by  passing 
up  the  Hudson  River  and  thence  to 
Lake  Champlain ;  or  of  New  England, 
by  following:  the  usual  routes  of  travel  ? 

The  Columbia  is  the  great  river  of 
the  west,  the  largest  which  falls  into 
the  Pacific  from  America.  It  is  a  noble 
stream,  destined  to  become  the  great 
thoroughfare  across  the  continent.  Its 
branches  are  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  territory  except  the  north-west  and 
south-west,'  whicn  form  valleys  of  in- 
tersection with  this  CTeat channel,  run- 
ning nearly  through  the  centre.  It 
discharges  an  immense  volume  of  wa- 
ter, as  it  is  of  great  depth;  but  its 
navigation  is  occasionally  obstructed  by 
falls  and  rapids.  Canoes  and  flat  boats 
ascend  it  nearly  900  miles,  with  one  or 
two  portages.  Large  ships  can  ascend 
about  90  miles,  and  those  of  not  over 
fifteen  feet  draught,  to  the  Cascades, 
nearly  40  miles  farther. 

The  entrance  to  the  Columbia  is  at 

E resent  difficult ;  and,  for  lack  of  pilots, 
ght-houses,  buoys,  and  correct  charts, 
Is  rendered  somewhat  dangerous.  The 
U.  S.  ship  Peacock,  attached  to  the 
Exploring  Expedition,  was  lost  in  at- 
tempting to  pan  the  bar  which  extends 


from  Point  Adams  towards  Cape  Han- 
cock (Disappointment)  on  the  opposite 
shore.  It  is  said  that  the  water  is 
never  less  than  25  or  30  feet  deep  in 
the  channel;  but  when  the  western 
winds  prevail,  heavy  seas  are  rolled  in, 
which,  meeting  the  strong  current  set- 
ting out,  present  a  terrific  Tine  of  break-, 
ers.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
good  pilots  would  be  able  at  all  times 
to  take  vessels  into  the  safe  harbor  be- 
hind Cape  Hancock,  especially  if  assist- 
ed by  a  steam  tow-boat. 

The  principal  rivers  falling  into  the 
Columbia  are — on  the  south,  the 
Willamet,  Chutes,  Lewis,  Spokane, 
Clarke,  and  Flat  Bow;  on  the  north, 
the  Cowlitz  and  O'Eanagan.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Willamet 
and  Lewis,  are  not  of  much  conse- 
auence,  except  for  rafting  and  manu- 
facturing purposes,  being  boatable  only 
short  distances,  and  for  small  craft. 

Mountains, — In  addition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  constitute  the  divid- 
ing ridge  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  and  form  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Oregon,  there  are  two  other  distinct 
ranges  running  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other  and  the  sea  coast,  which  divide 
the  territory  naturally  into  three  grand 
divisions,  both  as  regards  climate  and 
productions.  The  first,  or  Cascade 
(California)  chain,  commences  at  a  dis- 
tance varying  from  75  to  100  miles  from 
the  ocean,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Snow  Mountains  of  California.  Some 
peaks  in  this  range  rise  to  the  height 
of  14,000  feet,  and  are  covered  with 
eternal  snow. , 

The  Blue  Mountains  are  150  miles 
east  of  the  former,  and  by  no  means  so 
formidable.  With  the  exception  of  the 
part  near  the  Lewis  River,  called  Sal- 
mon Mountains,  none  of  their  peaks, 
yet  seen,  reach  the  altitude  of  perpetual 
snows.  Through  them,  as  well  as 
through  the  Rucky  Mountains,  several 
easy  passes  have  been  already  disco- 
vered. .  From  this  chain  several  small 
ranges  branch  off"  laterally  towards 
these  on  either  side.  Most  of  the 
mountains  in  this  region  are  volcanic, 
and  the  marks  of  former  eruptions  are 
distinctly  manifest.  Other  mountains 
are  scattered  over  the  territory.  The 
coast  is  generally  broken  and  hilly. 

Climate  and  Productions. — All  trav- 
ellers agree  in  their  testimony  respect- 
ing the  extreme  mildness,  equability, 
and  salabrity  of  the  climate  of  Oregon, 
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and  the  astonishing  exuberance  of  its 
productions.  No  other  section  of  the 
United  States  can  compare  with  it.  It 
is  never  visited  by  the  north  and  east 
winds  which  sweep,  with  such  chUl 
and  furious  freodom,  over  the  Atlantic 
States  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  west/and  partake  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ocean  from  which  they 
come,  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in 
winter.  The  lower  region,  or  that 
west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  is  rare- 
ly visited  with  sdow,  nor  that  portion 
south  of  the  Columbia  with  severe 
frosts.  Vegetation  grows  luxuriantly 
in  mid  winter.  The  Willamet  valley, 
which  lies  close  under  this  range,  and 
of  which  more  is  known  than  any  other 
part  of  the  territory,  is  represented  as 
the  most  beautiful,  productive,  and 
healthful  spot  in  the  world— the  real, 
tangible,  literal  Eldorado,  discovered  at 
last.  It  is  250  miles  long,  and  from  10 
to  50  wide.  One  visitor  says  of  it,  "  In 
beauty  of  scenery,  fertility  of  soil,  and 
other  i^atural  advantages,  no  portion  of 
our  country  surpasses  it." 

"The  healthfulness  of  this  country 
is  unquestionable.  With  the  exception 
of  some  few  low  and  swampy  spots  on 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  at  and  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  Willamet,  the 
whole  region  of  the  Columbia  enjoys  a 
clear  and  fine  atmosp&ne,  and  an  ex- 
emption from  all  the  ordinary  causes  of 
endemic  disease." 

Another  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  A.  Sla- 
cum,  (Mr.  Cushing's  Report  to  twenty- 
fifth  Congress,  3d  Session,  No.  101), 
says :  **  In  ascending  this  beautiful  river 
(Willamet),  even  m  midwinter,  you 
find  both  sides  clothed  in  evergreen, 
presenting  a  more  beautiful  prospect 
than  the  Ohio  in  June.  .... 
The  land  is  of  the  most  superior  quali- 
ty, rich  alluvial  deposite,  yielding,  in 
several  instances,  the  first  year,  50 
bushels  of  fine  wheat  to  the  acre. 
•  •  •  •  The  pastures  at  this  day 
(January  12th)  are  covered  with  the 
richest  grasses,  eight  to  twelve  inches 
high.  I  should  be  almost  afraid  to 
speak  of  the  extraordinary  mildness  of 
the  climate  of  this  country  were  I  not 
enabled  to  present  thermometrical  t)b- 
servations." 

A  writer  before  quoted,  says :  "  Trees 
sometimes  attain  to  three  hundred  feet 
height,  and  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  dia- 
meter, and  very  often  to  that  of  two 


hundred  feet  and  proportionate  thick- 
ness, and  where  forests  are  very  dense." 

Capt.  Lewis  states  that  be  measured 
some  pines  that  were  thirty-six  feet  in 
circumference,  and  one  that  was  forty- 
two,  which  attained  the  height  of  three 
hundred  feet;  but  usually,  he  says, 
they  do  not  rise  higher  than  two  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  Ind  thirty  feet. 
Martin,  in  his  History  of  the  British 
Colonies,  says:  "  The  trees  are  remark- 
able for  the  greatest  beauty,  and  for 
rising  sometimes  to  a  height  of  three 
hundred  feet,  with  a  girth  of  forty-five 
feet;  and  many  of  the  forest  timbers 
tower  two  hundred  feet  before  they 
branch." 

The  climate  of  the  middle  region  is 
colder,  though  equally  salubrious  and' 
healthful.  Snows  occasionally  fall, 
but  do  not  last  long.  Cattle  can  pro> 
cure  their  own  food  during  the  winter. 

The  upper  region,  as  we  approach 
the  Rocky  mountains,  grows  much 
colder,  and  the  lands  are  less  produc- 
tive. The  atmosphere  is  very  dry,  and 
the  temperature  varies  gradually  be- 
tween day  and  night. 

To  all  this  we  would  add  the  con- 
cluding remarks  of  LieuL  Wilkes'  re- 
cent report:  "Few  portions  of  the 
globe,  in  my  opinion,  are  to  be  found 
so  rich  in  soil,  so  diversified  in  surface, 
or  so  capable  of  being  rendered  the 
happy  anode  of  an  industrious  and 
civilized  community.  For  beaut]^  of 
scenery  and  salubrity  of  climate,  it' is 
not  surpassed.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people, 
and  no  portion  of  the  world  beyond  the 
tropics  can  be  found  that  will  yield  so 
readily  with  moderate  labor,  to  the 
wants  of  man." 

All  the  productions  of  the  States, 
except  Indian  corn,  'grow*  luxuriantly 
and  produce  abundantly.  The  experi- 
ment of  raising  maize  by  help  of  irriga- 
tion had  not  been  sufiicient  to  deter- 
mine its  productiveness.  Oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates  and 
vegetables  common  to  the  warm  cli- 
mates can  be  cultivated  here.  The 
trial  has  been  already  made  and  found 
to  be  successful.  The  cotton  plant  is 
said  to  flourish  well.  The  raising  of 
cattle  and  sheep  must  become  an  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  business,  as  no 
labor  is  required  to  store  their  food,  or 
furnish  stables  in  winter. 

Resources  and  Trtule, — The  indige* 
nous  products  of  Oregon  are  immtnafc 
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They  will  for  a  loog  time  afford  the 
means  of  an  extensive  and  profitable 
trade  with  the  Islands  and  coast  of  the 
Pacific.  Timber  of  all  essential  kinds 
except  walnut,  and  of  the  finest  quality, 
is  abundant,  and  can  be  easily  obtained 
and  prepared  for  market.  It  grows  in 
great  profusiop  along  the  banks  of 
boa  table  rirerf,  into  which  fall  smaller 
and  more  rapid  streams  which  afford 
an  endless  number  of  most  excellent 
mill  seats.  Lumber  will,  for  ages  to 
come,  furnish  a  leading  article  of  ex- 
port. It  can  be  prepar^  at  a  small  ex« 
pense,  and  forwarded  with  little  delay. 
The  demand  is  great  and  must  con- 
tinue  to  increase,  as  the  population  in- 
creases along  the  coast  and  on  the  Pa- 
cific Islands.  The  prices  are  high  and 
will  not  be  very  likely  to  be  much  di- 
minished. The  Hudson  Bay  Compa- 
ny— ^with  an  energy  common  to  tres- 
passing monopolists,  who  p^enerally 
desire  to  lose  no  time,  conscious  it  is 
short— hare  already  erected  saw  and 
flouring  mills  on  the  bank  of  the  Co- 
lumbia a  few  miles  above  Vancouver, 
their  principal  establishment.  Their 
saw-mill  cuts  over  2,000  feet  of  boards 
daily,  the  year  round.  This  lumber, 
when  shipped  to  the  Sand wich  Islands, 
brings  from  $60  to  $100  per  thousand, 
according  to  quality.  Mr.  Kellv  says: 
'*  Some  notion  of  the  amount  of  lumber 
exported  may  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  the  vessel  which  bore  me 
from  Oregon  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
brought  out  the  complement  of  a  quan- 
tity of  boards  contracted  for  at  the 
price  of  $20,000." 

Immense  quantities  of  the  finest  sal- 
mon ascend  all  the  principal  streams, 
and  may  be  taken  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember. In  the  small  streams,  just 
below  impassable  falls,  they  collect  in 
such  masses  that  it  is  difficult  to  ford 
the  river  without  treading  on  them. 
This  would  seem  incredible,  were  it  not 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  living, 
that  such  quantities  were  once  found 
in  some  streams  of  New  England.  Not 
sixty  years  ago,  at  Bellows  Falls,  on 
the  Connecticut,  the  finest  shad  were 
taken  by  hand  from  small  rivulets 
which  run  into  the  eddy  below  the  falls, 
which  formed  the  head  of  navigation 
to  these  inland  explorers  from  the 
«*  vasty  deep." 

The  principal  article  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  of  all  who  have  visited  that 


country  for  trade,  has  been  directed,  is 
the  furs  which  have  hitherto  been  found 
in  great  abundance,  and  have  afforded 
incalculable  profits.     By  being   over- 
done, the  stock,  for  the  last  few  years, 
has  been  declininfi^.    At  present  this 
trade  is  entirely  lost  to  the  United 
States,    through    the   interference    of 
British  monopolar,  which  has  contrived 
to  ffet  it  all  into  its  own  hands,  and  has 
had  the  ability  to  keep  it  there.    Since 
1821,  the  time  of  the  coalition  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  Northwest  Compa- 
nies, the  income  to  the  Americans  had, 
in  1840,  been  reduced  from  $340,991 
to  $40,000,  and  in.  the  direct  trade  with 
China,  from  $142,899  to  $2,368.    In 
the  same  time  the  income  to  the  Bri- 
tish company  has  continued  to  increase 
in  a  ratio  sufficient  to  raise  the  stocks 
from  60  per  cent,  below,  to  near  150 
per  cent,  above  par,  since  1828,  or  from 
$60,000  to  $100,000  annually.    It  was 
then  $894,879,85.  This  increase,  how- 
ever, has  not  all  been  derived  from  furs, 
but  from  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
other  sources  of  profit  which  are  put 
within  its  reach.    Animals,  yieldmg 
furs,  are   undoubtedly  less  abundant 
than  formerly,  especially  in  the  Co- 
lumbia valley,  owing  to  the  indiscri- 
minate slaughter  of  old  and  young 
animals,  and  in  summer  as  well  as 
winter;  for  it  should  be  known  that 
the  agents  of  the  company  have  pur- 
sued a  very  different  policy  in  Oregon, 
especially  in  the  southern  part  of  it, 
from  that  observed  by  them  east  of  the 
mountains  where  their  title  is  better 
founded ;  there  they  bunt  only  a  few 
years  in  succession  m  the  same  district, 
then  abandon  it  until  it  is  restocked. 
By  this  process,  the  sources  of  their 
business  remain  good,  where,  while 
their  possession  is  only  on  sufferance, 
they  take  all  they  can  nnd. 

The  soil  and  climate  are  suited  to 
nearly  all  kinds  of  agricultural  pro- 
ductions. As  the  pronts  arising  from 
the  furs  must  necessarily  decrease,  as 
the  country  becomes  settled,  attention 
will  be  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  the  various  grains,  together 
with  cattle,  hides,  tallow,  beef,  pork, 
butter,  cheese,  and  wool,  will  consti- 
tute the  leading  articles  of  export. 
All  these  articles  can  be  produced  at 
little  cost,  and  in  great  abundance,  and 
find  a  ready  market  and  high  prices,  in 
most  of  the  ports  of  the  Pacinc. 

Our  vessels  engaged  in  the  whale 
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fisheries*  which  dow  go  into  farei^n 
ports  for  supplies  aod  repairs,  woold 
soon  find  their  way  into  the  excellent 
harbors  in  Paget's  Sound,  and  take  in 
all  their  supplies  from  their  own  coun- 
trymen. This  would  form  a  source  of 
considerable  irade,  especially  after  it 
became  known  that  all  articles  neces- 
sary for  the  business  could  be  afforded 
there  much  cheaper  than  at  home4  In 
1841,  over  sixty  American  whaling  res- 
sels  went  into  a  single  port  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  which  carried  near 
one  thousand  men.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  six  hundred  and  fifty 
Vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fisher- 
ies, more  than  half  of  which  go  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  supply  the  men 
employed  in  that  part  of  the  business, 
with  beef,  pork,  flour,  &c.,  and  to  fit 
the  vessels  with  casks,  all  of  which  can 
be  more  easily  produced  in  Oregon, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  amounts,  annuallyf  to  more 
than  $3,000,000.  At  least  two  thirds 
of  this  amount  would  be  purchased  in 
the  ports  of  that  country,  if  they  could 
be  obtained  there.  Nowhere  can  such 
articles  be  procured  at  less  expense. 
Besides,  the  building  of  ships  for  that 
and  other  purposes  can  be  carried  on 
there  at  a  less  expense  than  in  Atlantic 
ports.  A  ship-yard  has  already  been 
established  at  Vancouver,  by  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company.  At  Gray's  Har- 
bor, at  the  mouth  of  the  tFmpqua^ 
or  on  Paget's  Sound,  extensive  estab- 
lishments might  be  formed,  for  the  best 
timber  is  found  near  them,  and  in  great 
abundance. 

No  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
America  is  better  suited  to  commerce 
than  Oregon,  for  none  is  possessed  of 
such  immense  resources.  The  Colum- 
bia is  the  onlv  river  of  any  conseqaence 
from  Cape  Sorn  toBehring's  Strait, 
and  Juan  de  Fuca  leads  to  a  harbor 
equal  to  any,  being  easy  of  access, 
safe,  and  sufficiently  capacious  for  all 
the  navies  of  the  world. 

Indians, — The  Indians  in  this  terri- 
tory are,  comparatively  speaking,  not 
very  numerous.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
managers  of  the  Hudson  Bav  Com- 
pany, they  do  not  exceed  one  hundred 
thousand,  not  more  than  one  to  five 
square  miles.  Lieutenant  Wilkes  com- 

Eutes  them  at  twenty  thousand  only. 
1  their  general  character  they  are 
less  ferocious  and  warlike  than  those 
east  of  the  mountains,  bat  more  iodo- 
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lent  and  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  des- 
titute and  degraded  in  their  condition. 

From  a  sense  of  duty  to  them,  and 
from  the  feelings  of  a  common  hu- 
manity, if  for  no  other  reason,  our 
Government  ought  to  extend  its  juris- 
diction over  Oregon,  to  protect  its  na- 
tive inhabitants  from  the  cruelty  nnd 
fraud  now  practised  upon  them.  The 
present  mode  of  treatment  adopted  b}' 
our  Government  is  humane  and  just, 
and  the  best  probably  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  could  be  adopted. 
At  present,  Oregon  is  a  modern  land 
of  Nod,  where  every  cruel  and  inhu- 
man outlaWj  and  renegade  from  civi- 
lized nations,  may  commit  his  depre- 
dations with  impunity,  and  the  poor 
Indian,  more  than  any  other,  becomes 
the  principal  sufferer.  Impelled  by  the 
highest  sense  of  honor,  justice,  pa- 
triotism, and  philanthropy,  we  should 
extend  the  broad  wing  of  our  liberal 
institutions  over  the  unprotected  red 
men  of  the  western  borders,  and  secure 
them  from  that  baseness  of  private  and 
reckless  cupidity  of  which  they  are  now 
made  the  victims. 

Of  the  Missionary  establishments  itf 
this  Territory,  Lieutenant  Wilkes  re- 
marks :  **  Little  has  yet  been  efiecled 
by  them  in  christianizing  the  natives. 
They  are  principall]^  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  mission  farms,  and 
in  the  care  of  their  own  stock,  in  order 
to  obtain  flocks  and  herds  for  them- 
selves, most  of  them  having  selected 
lands.  As  far  as  my  personal  observa-* 
tion  went,  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  the  missionaries  reside,  there 
are  very  few  Indians  to  engage  their 
attention;  and  they  seemed  more  oc* 
cupied  in  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  agricultural  pursuits,  than  in 
missionary  labors." 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company, — In 
1670,  Charles  IL  of  England,  who  was 
very  generous  to  such  of  his  cour- 
tiers as  most  humored  his  worst  viceSj 
and  Very  profuse  with  gifts  he  thought 
of  little  value,  especially  if  ihev  were 
hi  America,  granted  to  Prince  llupert 
and  others,  a  charter  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Adventurers  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,"  with  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  tradina:  with  the  natives  "on  and 
about "  Hudson's  Bay.  The  only  ad- 
vantage Government  was  to  aerive 
from  this  company  was  the  explora- 
tion of  the  northern  section  of  the 
continent,  with  a  view  to  find  a  pa»« 
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lase  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  How  faith* 
fully  ihey  fulfilled  their  public  trust 
may  be  learned  from  the  plain  words 
of  the  London  Quarterly  Keview,  which 
run  thus:  "From  the  moment  this 
body  of  *  Adventurers  '  was  instituted, 
the  spirit  of  adventure  died  away ;  and 
succeeding  effort  was  palsied  bv  the 
baneful  influence  of  a  monopoly,  of 
which  the  discovery  of  a  north-west 
passage  was  deemed  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  destruction."  This  is  about 
the  way  in  which  succeeding  corpora- 
tions, which  are  so  constituted  as  to 
profess  to  combine  ;?rit;a/6  interests  and 
the  ;»u6/tc  good,  have  been  conducted. 
The  directors  of  such  bodies  are  apt  to 
look  so  steadfastly  at  their  own  emolu- 
ment, that  they  can  discover  little 
that  is  worthy  of  attention  beyond  the 
satisfaction  of  the  stockholders— as  the 
small  substance  brought  near  the  eye 
obscures  what  else  is  in  the  distance,  no 
matter  how  great  or  ^ood.  A  small 
drop  is  more  essential  to  selfishness, 
than  an  ocean  to  the  public  weal. 

For  more  than  a  century,  this  com- 
pany possessed  the  undisputed  trade  of 
the  vast  region  of  country  extending 
from  Labrador  to  Lake  Superior,  and 
thence  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and 
north  as  far  as  civilized  man  ever  wan- 
dered. Being  independent  of  all  con- 
trol, yet  protected  by  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain,  which  shielded  its  vilest  acts, 
it  continued  to  increase,  constantly,  in 
wealth  and  power,  till  it  obtained  a 
complete  supremacy  over  the  Indians 
in  that  immense  territory,  which  it 
holds  to  this  day.  Most  of  the  horrors 
of  savage  warfare  which  Americans 
have  had  to  encounter  since  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  have  been  in- 
stigated by  this  company  and  its  rival, 
the  "North-western  Fur  Company." 

The  latter  company  was  organized 
at  Montreal,  in  the  winter  of  1783-4, 
and  for  a  long  time  disputed  the  ex- 
elusive  rights  of  the  former  to  all 
North  America,  seeing  its  charter  con- 
fined its  operation  to  "Hudson  Bay." 
Self-interest,  thus  awakened,  arose  like 
a  lion  from  his  lair,  and  put  on  its  ar- 
mor for  a  mighty  struggle.  The  two 
rivals  cherished  the  bitterest  jealousies, 
indulged  the  basest  passions,  and  per- 
petrated the  grossest  enormities.  Each 
complained  that  the  other  had  over- 
stepped its  bounds,  and  purposely  in- 
vaded privileges  with  which  it  had  no 
right  to  meddle.    Their  traders,  hutk- 


ters,  and  trappers,  always  met  as  ene-  1 
mies,  but  never  parted  as  friends, — ^so 
true  it  is,  that  the  narrow  and  selfish 
views  and  policy  of  soulless  corpora- 
tions will  deceive  and  corrupt  their  mo5t 
distant  dependents.  Both  companies 
assumed  to  be  alike  independent,  and, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  sovereiga 
states,  they  at  length  virtually  declared' 
war  upon  each  other,  and  fought  seve- 
ral disgraceful  battles,  and  committed 
the  most  revolting  enormities. 

The  principal  attention  of  the  North- 
west Company  was  directed  to  the 
region  south  of  the  posts  established  hj 
its  rival,  and  thence  west  to  regions 
before  unknown  to  the  English .  It  was 
to  this  company  the  United  States 
were  indebted,  more  than  to  any  other 
cause,  for  the  savage  atrocities  com- 
mitted on  our  north- western  frontier  be- 
fore, during,  and  since  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain,  as  the  Indians 
themselves  have  testified.  Pursuing 
their  course  westward,  the  agents  of 
the  company  found,  at  length,  their 
way  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
descended  the  beautiful  declivities 
towards  the  Pacific,  where  they  pur- 
sued their  trade  at  a  great  profit.  In 
1812  they  took  possession  of  Astoria, 
then  occupied  by  the  Americans,  raised 
the  British  flag  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  broke  up  every  trading 
establishment,  and  drove  all  the  Ame- 
ricans from  Oregon. 

The  managers  of  this  company, 
more  wise  than  the  other,  early  enlist- 
ed in  their  service  half- breeds  from 
Canada,  the  fruits  of  intermarriage 
between  the  French  and  Iroquois. 
The  French  have  always  been  more 
successful  than  the  English  or  Ameri- 
cans in  trading  with  the  Indians. 
Their  peculiar  aflabilily  of  manners, 
and  perhaps  the  more  showy  ceremo- 
nies of  their  religious  worship,  are  far 
more  attractive  and  pleasing  to  the  un- 
tutored mind,  than  the  plain,  stem 
character  and  naked  devotion  of  the 
Saxon  race.  Besides,  by  their  inter- 
marriages, they  had  both  conciliated 
the  favor  of  the  natives,  and  produced 
an  athletic  and  hardy  class  of  men, 
who  retained  enough  of  the  savage  in 
their  features  to  recommend  them  to 
the  confidence  of  their  half-brethren 
wherever  found.  They  also  under- 
stood both  languages,  and  hence  made 
the  best  interpreters  and  engages  the 
company   could   employ;   and    they 
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proved  sufficiently  honest  to  be  en- 
tnisted  with  the  superintend ence  of  the 
lesser  duties  of  its  establishments. 
Possessed  of  such  superior  means  of 
success,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had 
just  grounds  for  dreading  so  formidable 
a  rival. 

England  has  ever  been  watchful  of 
the  welfare  of  her  loyal  colonists, 
especially  when  her  own  advantage 
was  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  her 
commerce  or  the  extension  of  her  do- 
main. Foreseeing  the  vast  import- 
ance of  gaining  a  strong  position 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  and 
possessing  a  superior  knowledge  of  the 
-value  and  immense  resources  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  unoccupied  country  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  her  ministers 
succeeded  in  lulling  the  unwary  Ame- 
ricans into  such  a  disgraceful  indiffer- 
ence,— an  indifference,  we  regret  to  say, 
whi  ;h  still  rests,  like  an  incubus,  upon 
us, — thai,  by  the  Convention  of  Oc- 
tober 20th,  1818,  she  secured,  by 
treaty,  free  trade  in  all  the  possessions 
belonging  to  the  United  States  lying 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  'this 
ffrivilege  was  to  continue  for  ten 
years — long  enoug^h  to  secure  a  good 
foothold.  Near  the  expiration  of  this 
limitation,  the  same  privileges  were 
continued  indefinitely  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  September  6th,  1827,  either 
contracting  party  reserving  to  itself 
the  right  to  annul  the  same,  by  giving 
**  twelve  months"  notice.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  America  relinquish- 
ed no  right  to  the  settlement  or  occu- 
pancy of  Oregon  by  either  treaty,  but 
only  guaranteed  that  "  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  west  of  the  Stony 
Mountains,  shall,  together  with  its 
harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navi- 
gation of  all  rivers  within  the  same, 
be  free,  and  open,  to  vessels,  citizens, 
and  subjects  of  the  two  powers.*'  This 
is  'the  relation  at  present  existing 
between  England  and  America  in 
reference  to  Oregon. 

In  1821,  the  two  rival  companies 
had  be?ome  convinced  that  perpetual 
bickerings  were  of  little  advantage  to 
either,  but  that  the  good  of  both  de- 
manded a  coalition.  Accordingly,  by 
the  interposition  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, tney  merged  their  interests, 
under  the  name  of  the  original  com- 
pany, and  continue  to  act  under  its 
origiaal  charter.  By  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, passed  about  the  same  time, 


additional  j)owers  were  obtained,  by 
which  the  right  to  exercise  civU  juris* 
diction  over  all  its  establishments  is 
conferred  upon  the  company.  This  is 
virtually  making  it  a  sovereign  stare. 
Thus  has  Great  Britain  actually  estab- 
lished her  jurisdiction  over  a  portion  of 
the  United  States,  which,  to-day,  is 
exercised  with  the  utmost  impunity 
upon  our  citizens. 

Nor  is  this  all;  for,  except  in  name, 
England  has,  through  the  medium  of 
this  companv,  established  a  military 
despotism,  which  has  usurped  the  com- 
plete control  of  our  whole  >vestera 
frontier,  which  is  daily  entrenching  its 
power  by  the  erection  of  forts  in  every 
eligible  position  along  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia,  and  on  Paget^s  Sound,  and 
already  training  and  arming,  as  in 
times  past,  the  Indians  for  her  service; 
so  that,  should  she  be  molested  in  her 
trespasses,  she  could  turn  upon  de- 
fenceless Americans  her  savage  hordes, 
and  enact  again  the  horrid  cruellies 
once  perpetrated  upon  our  frontier  set- 
tlements. Already  are  they  training, 
in  their  military  discipline,  young  Te- 
cumsehs  and  Black-Hawks  for  future 
use,  to  devastate,  with  the  fire  and 
scalping  knife,  the  homes  and  lands  of 
American  citizens  whose  enterprise  and 
patriotism  shall  lead  them  to  settle  in 
that  splendid  country. 

These  evils  are  not  confined  to  the 
Columbia  valley.  They  exist,  though 
in  a  limited  degree,  this  side  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  are  producing  consi- 
derable uneasiness  in  our  north-western 
frontier  settlements.  Troubles  are  con- 
tinually occurring  from  the  aggressions 
there  made  by  the  servants  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company.  "English  subjects 
carry,  wherever  they  go,  the  boon  of 
English  laws,"  they  say,  and,  plead- 
ing loyalty  to  their  queen,  refuse  to 
pay  any  regard  to  the  officers  of  our 
Government,  claiming  the  right  to  be 
tried  by  the  very  power  which  encou- 
rages them  in  their  depredations.  Un- 
less an  energetic  attention  is  turned 
that  way  by  our  Government,  serious 
difficulties  may  be  apprehended  from 
this  source. 

The  union  of  the  two  companies, 
and  the  additional  powers  obtained 
from  Parliament,  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  their  operations.  They  now  went 
to  work  in  good  earnest  and  en  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  and,  employing  the  joint 
capital  in  the  best  manner,  determined 
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to  possess  themselves,  at  once,  of  all 
the  important  posiiions,  seaward  and 
inland,  which  could  be  of  any  service 
to  their  future  operations.  Accord- 
ingly, with  true  sagacity,  they  fixed 
their  principal  factory  west  of  the 
mountains,  at  Vancouver,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Columbia,  near  the  head 
of  ship  navisration.  This  position  gave 
them  the  key  to  the  immense  basin  of 
that  river  ancl  its  branches,  and  admit- 
ted of  a  direct  and  easy  communication 
with  the  ocean.  This*  is  their  strong- 
hold. 

At  the  south  of  the  Columbia,  on 
territory  never  claimed,  they  establish- 
ed fort  Umpqua,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  that  name.  Their  interior 
forts  bespatter  the  whole  country,  but 
are  of  little  consequence  save  for  trad- 
ing posts. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  vast  region  of 
five  hundred  thousand  square  miles  on 
the  west,  and  five  limes  that  extent  on 
the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they 
have  lately  invaded  California,  and 
established  a  trading  house  at  St.  Fran- 
cisco, with  the  intention  of  monopoliz- 
ing all  the  trade  of  that  country,  and 
fastening  upon  it  with  a  view  lo  its 
ultimate  possession.  Already  has 
England  made  surveys  of  all  its  ports, 
and  extended  her  researches  far  inland. 
An  English  writer,*  a  resident  in  that 
country,  says:  "1  know  of  no  place 
better  calculated  for  receiving  and 
cherishing  the  superfluous  population 
of  Great  Britain."  This  work  is  mani- 
festly written  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing English  attention  and  cupidity  that 
way;  for  all  the  plans  of  emigration, 
settlement,  and  defence,  are  largely 
treated  upon,  and  the  recommendation 
made  for  that  nation  to  secure  its 
cession  from  Mexico. 

This  Company  has  also  leased  of  the 
Russian-American  Fur  Company  the 
exclusive  right,  for  ten  years  from 
January,  1842,  of  "frequenting  and 
trading  in  all  the  rivers,  creeks,  ports, 
bays,  and  sounds,  on  the  coast  and 
inland,  as  far  north  as  Mount  St.  Elias, 
for  four  thousand  fur  seal  skins,  or  the 
value  thereof  in  money,  at  32  shillings 
apiece  ($30,720)  annually;  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  which  it  will  pay  in  goods, 
which  are  to  be  delivered  at  any  of 
their  ports,  at  25  per  cent,  advance 
on  London  invoices.''    The  Russians 


reserve  only  the  island  of  Sitka,  on 
which  their  principal  settlements  are 
located.  This  gives  them  the  supreme 
control  of  all  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  on  which,  rightfully,  England 
does  not  possess  an  inch  of  earth. 

This  empire  company  has  also,  a 
large  establishment  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  will  soon  have  one  or  more 
in  China.  It  is  clearly  the  design  of 
its  managers  to  assume  the  oompleie 
control  of  all  trade  from  Cape  St. 
Lucas  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  which  will 
be  tantamount  to  the  whole  Pacific 
commerce,  except  the  whale  fisheries. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  to 
avoid  any  suspicion  of  a  departure  from 
their  legitimate  business,  its  principal 
stockholders  have  formed  another  com- 
pany, under  the  title  of  "Pell,  Simp- 
son &  Co.,"  with  the  immense  capital 
of  $15,000,000.  Simpson  is  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
That  England  is  concerned  in  these 
magnificent  schemes  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;  nor  that  she  intends,  in  this  decep- 
tive and  dishonorable  way,  to  extend 
her  empire  over  all  the  possessions  she 
is  laboring  so  assiduously  to  increase. 
Her  conduct  in  Asia  has  been  such  as 
to  remove  the  last  shadow  of  a  doubt 
upon  this  subject.  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  is,  in  America,  substantially 
what  the  East  India  Company  is  in 
Asia.  And  her  ministers  would  as 
gladly  direct  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury to  present  a  prayer  of  thanksgiv- 
ing to  Almighty  God  for  her  success 
over  American  rights,  as  they  did  for 
the  triumph  of  their  arms  in  Afifgba- 
nistan  and  China.' 

The  internal  policy  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  corresponds  exactly  with 
its  aristocratical  powers  and  vast  de- 
signs, and  all  its  afiairs  are  managed  in 
a  most  economical  and  adroit  manner. 
Forts  have  been  established  along  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia  to  its  source, 
and  thence  across  the  mountains  along 
the  Athabasca  and  Saskatchawan  to 
Lake  Winnepea:,  and  so  down  the  Nel- 
son to  their  principal  station  at  York, 
with  lateral  lines  in  every  direction 
from  Montreal  to  St.  Francisco  and 
Mount  St.  Elias.  Some  of  these  forts 
are  manifestly  built  for  defence  against 
other  attacks  than  those  of  Indians. 
Others  are  merely  stockades  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  though   capable  of    • 
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making  a  strong  resistance  to  any  at- 
tack with  small  arms.  Between  them 
all  a  regular  communication  is  kept 
up,  so  that  men  can  be  ordered  from 
one  part  to  another  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

From  Vancouver,  which  Jias  inter- 
course with  all  the  western  stations  by 
Bteamboat,  batteaux  go  up  the  river 
laden  with  such  articles  as  are  required 
for  their  own  men  and  for  traffic  with 
the  Indians.  Formerly,  all  their  pel- 
tries were  conveyed  by  this  channel  to 
York,  and  thence  to  England.  Latter- 
ly, ships  arrive  at  Vancouver  directly 
from  London,  where  they  discharge, 
and  take  in  freights  of  lumber,  flour, 
fish,  &c.,  for  the  Sandwich  and  China 
trade.  Returning  in  ballast,  with 
small  quantities  of  salt,  sugar,  tea 
and  cofifee,  they  reload  and  return  to 
England.  Thus  they  have  not  only 
spread  a  net  all  over  Oregon,  but  con- 
nected the  strings  which  are  to  spring 
it  directly  with  England  herself. 

The  stock  of  this  company  is  divided 
into  one  hundred  shares.  The  holders 
live  partly  in  England  and  partly  in  Ame- 
rica. The  stock  is  not  held  in  perpetui- 
ty, and  cannot  be  transferred  like  other 
stocks.  The  owners  have  only  life 
estates  in  them,  which  descend  by  a 
sort  of  hereditary  entailment.  Chief 
traders  and  factors,  who  reside  in 
America,  are  denominated  partners, 
and  have  the  entire  management  of  its 
affairs.  Each  chief  factor  receives 
one-eighth  of  one  share,  equal  to  from 
$4,.500  to  $5,000  a  year.  Chief  traders 
draw  half  that  sum,  or  one-sixieenth. 
Every  year  a  general  council  of  the 
chief  factors  and  traders  is  convened 
at  York.  At  this  council  reports  are 
made  from  all  the  stations,  which  are 
comprised  in  districts,  and  the  best 
methods  concocted  for  succeeding  ope- 
rations. The  reports  are  forwarded 
to  London,  for  the  inspection  of  stock- 
holders at  home. 

The  laws  of  this  company  are  most 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  and  from  them 
no  appeal  can  be  made.  Life  and 
death  are  in  their  bands,  as  well  as 
liberty  and  slavery.  They  determine 
the  pay  of  their  servants,  and  withhold 
it  at  pleasure ;  and  also  set  the  price 
upon  all  articles  of  consumption,  from 
which  there  is  no  deviation ;  and  also 
upon  all  articles  they  purchase  of  the 
natives.  And  what  is  worse,  the 
leaders  of  companies,  and,  in  fact,  any 


superior,  exercises  the  privilege  of 
shooting  down  every  one  who  disre- 
gards their  regulations. 

Mr.  Slacum  says:  "Since  1828,  a 
party  of  forty  or  fifty  trappers  (Cana- 
dians), with  their  women,  stores,  &c., 
generally  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  persons,  and 
three  hundred  horses,  go  out  from  Van- 
couver, towards  the  south,  as  far  as 
40°  north  latitude  (into  California). 
These  parties  search  every  stream,  and 
take  every  beaver-skin  they  find,  re- 
gardless of  the  destruction  of  the  young 
animals.  Excesses,  too,  are  unques* 
tionably  committed  by  these  hunting 
parties  on  the  Indians;  and  every 
small  American  party  (save  one)  that 
has  passed  through  the  same  country 
has  met  defeat  and  death.  The  par- 
ties being  much  smaller  than  those  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  In- 
dians attack  them  with  success;  and 
Americans  hesitate  not  to  charge  the 
subordinate  agents  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  with  instigating  the  In« 
dians  to  attack  all  parties." 

Mr.  Kelly  says:  ♦'  While  I  was  there, 
the  company  surgeon  of  Vancouver, 
deliberately  seized  an  Indian  who  had 
been  guilty  of  some  indecency,  and 
proceeded  to  mutilate  his  person ;  and, 
for  this  wrong,  neither  the  victim  nor 
his  friends  dared  to  ask  for  redress,  or 
even  to  make  any  complaint." 

The  men  employed  by  the  company 
are  generally  from  the  Orkney  Isles, 
or  half-bk)ods  from  Canada.  They  arc 
engaged  for  five  years  at  £15  or  £17  a 
year.  Clerks  are  paid  more.  These 
men  are  required  to  serve  as  trappers, 
hunters,  soldiers,  and  farmers.  They 
are  armed  and  drilled,  and  as  carefully 
disciplined  as  though  they  were  actu- 
ally m  garrison.  Any  insubordination 
is  severely  punished,  not  unfrequently 
with  death.  Formerly,  such  men  as 
were  not  re-engaged,  were  sent  out  of 
the  country,  lest  they  should  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  American  or  Russian  fur 
traders.  Since  the  company  has  cal- 
culated on  a  permanent  occupancy  of 
the  country,  they  permit  them  to  settle 
south  of  the  Columbia,  on  a  pledge  of 
loyalty,  and  occupy  lands  of  their  own 
choosing.  To  encourage  them  to  re- 
main dutiful,  thev  kiiidly  loan  them 
the  use  of  stock,  but  strictly  in- 
sist on  the  return  of  all  the  increase, 
80  that  they  can  own  none  among 
themselves.    The  American  colony  oa 
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the  Willamet  were,  for  a  long  time, 
compelled  to  borrow  cattle  of  the  com- 
pany on  the  same  terms.  By  ihisoro- 
cess  they  hoped  to  retain  the  complete 
ascendency  over  all  persons  settling  in 
that  country.  Lately  the  Americans 
have  obtained  cattle  from  California, 
which  have  increased  rapidly. 

It  is  said  the  British  government  has 
given  assurance  to  ttie  company  (hat  it 
will  not  surrender  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Columbia,  or  if  it  does 
so,  it  will  remunerate  them  amply  for 
all  the  establishments  they  shall  make. 
Encouraged  so  far,  the  principal  atten- 
tion of  the  company  is  now  directed  to 
the  occupation  of  the  country,  and  the 
factors  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
settle  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They 
have  already  "  squatted"  on  the  best 
lands  and  most  eligible  mill  seats, 
especially  those  located  on  navigable 
waters.  By  this  means  they  hope  to 
prevent  the  emigration  of  American 
citizens,  or  force  them  interior,  and 
expose  them  to  the«  perpetual  annoy- 
ance of  the  Indians,  whom  they  can 
turn  upon  them  at  pleasure. 

Of  late,  the  company  has  devoted 
great  attention  to  agriculture  and  lum- 
ber. The  factors  have  cultivated  large 
farms  in  connection  with  all  their 
establishments.  That  at  Vancouver 
produced,  five  years  ago,  over  eight 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  six  thou- 
sand bushels  of  barley,  six  thousand 
bushels  of  oats,  nine  thousand  bushels 
of  peas,  fifteen  thousand  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  immense  quantities  of 
turnips,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  all  the 
culinary  vegetables.  The  orchard  is 
filled  with  apples,  pears,  quinces  and 
plums.  It  has  also  a  fine  grapery, 
which  yields  fruit  equal  to  those  m 
France.  In  fact,  it  produces  all  that 
want  or  luxury  could  desire.  A  gar- 
den of  five  acres  is  laid  out  in  beautiful 
order,  and  is  well  stored  with  almost 
every  variety  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
In  it  are  figs,  citrons,  oranges,  pome- 
granates, cotton  plants,  and  all  the 
more  common  fruits.  They  have  a 
large  stock  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
hogs,  which  multiply  abundantly,  and 
require  very  little  attention.  Connect- 
ed with  the  farm  is  a  large  flouring  and 
saw-mill  a  few  miles  above,  close  on 
the  bank  of  the  Columbia,  so  near  that 
vessels  i»in  load  directly  from  it. 

The  treatment  of  American  visitors 
by  Dr.  McLaughlin,  the  chief  factor. 


was  formerly  yery  gentlemanly  and 
hospitable.  Kecent  movements  have 
somewhat  changed  his  feelings  and 
conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  fac^ 
tors  of  the  company.  They  are  now 
very  watchful  of  strangers,  though  in 
their  presence  they  still  profess  friend- 
liness, if  only  visiting.  Mr.  Kelly 
says :  ''  Before  I  had  been  long  in  the 
country,  I  learned  that  the  factor  and 
his  agents  were  prepariiig.  in  every 
artful  way,  to  render  my  abode  there 
uncomfortable  and  unsafe.  The  most 
preposterous  calumnies  and  slanders 
were  set  on  foot  in  regard  to  my  char- 
acter, conduct,  and  designs.  All  my 
movements  were  watched,  and,  in 
some  instances,  I  was  threatened  with 
violence,  by  persons  who  had  been 
instigated,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe, 
by  the  company.  Had  1  been  willing 
to  place  myself  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  company,  all  would 
have  been  peace;  but  so  long  as  I  was 
resolved  to  act  independently,  as  an 
American  on  American  soil,  seeking 
authentic  information,  for  general  di& 
fusion,  and  pursuing  an  avowed  pur- 
pose of  opening  the  trade  of  the  territory 
to  general  competition,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  country  to  general  participation 
and  enjoyment,  so  long  was  I  an  object 
of  dread  and  dislike  to  the  grasping 
monopolbts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany." 

The  testimony  of  all  Americans  who 
have  visited  Oregon  for  trade  agrees  in 
charging  upon  the  company  a  direct 
and  unrelenting  hostility  to  their  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Kelly  says  again:  "While 
I  was  at  Vancouver,  in  that  year  (1834), 
the  American  ship  Europa,  Capt.  Allen, 
of  Boston,  was  on  the  coast.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  pursuance 
of  their  regular  policy^  immediately 
fitted  out  the  brig  Llama,  and  instructed 
her  captain,  McNeil,  (as  he  himself 
informed  me),  to  follow  the  Europa 
from  port  to  port,  and  harbor  to  harbor, 
and  drive  her  ofi*  the  coast  at  any  sacri- 
fice, by  underselling  her,  no  matter 
what  her  prices,  wherever  she  should 
open  a  trade.  It  has  been  declared  by 
Mr.  Simpson,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Company's  marine,  that  they  are  re- 
solved, even  at  a  cost  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  to  expel  the  Ameri- 
cans from  the  coast." 

Mr.  Slacum  tells  us  that  "  the  Indi- 
ans are  taught  to  believe  that  no  yessel 
bat  <  the  company's'  ships  is  allowed 
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to  trade  ia  the  river,  aod  most  of  them 
are  afraid  to  sell  their  skins  hat  at 
Vancourer  or  Fort  George ;  of  this  I 
have  positive  evidence  from  the  Indians 
themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  re- 
mark made  by  the  chief  trader  McLeod, 
aboard  the  'Llama'  in  Baker's  Bay." 

As  soon  as  the  Company  learned 
that  the  Americans  had  established  a 
trading  post  at  Fort  Hall,  just  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  hundreds  of 
miles  "south"  of  the  Columbia,  they 
dispatched  a  party  to  counteract  their 
operations  by  building  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Wood  River,  not  far 
below  them.  I^ where  can  an  Ameri- 
can attempt  to  trade  with  the  natives 
without  meeting  competitors  in  the 
agents  of  thai  company. 

The  reason  why  American  enter- 
prise cannot  establish  a  direct  com- 
merce with  Oregon  is  perfectly  plain. 
Ko  individual  can  compete  with  such 
a  vast  and  thoroughly  organized  mono- 
poly, which  has  set  apart  and  conse- 
crated to  its  unholy  purposes  a  vast 
sum,  especially  while  unprotected  by 
our  Grovemment     If  British  vessels 
are  allowed  to  import  goods  into  Ame- 
rican ports  free  of  duty,  no  private 
company  can  afford  to  pay  duties,  and 
then  reship  them  from  the  Atlantic 
States  to  the  Columbia,  and  there  dis- 
pose of  them  so  as  to  make  a  profit, 
even    if    the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
offered  an  equal  chance  for  trade.    Add 
to  this  inequality  the  opposition  and 
rivalry  such    merchants    would    be 
doomed  to  encounter  from  that  t]nrant 
company,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
chance  of  success.     Since  onr  com- 
merce was  first  driven  from  Oregon, 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
renew  it,  but  they  have  all  ended  in 
complete   failures,  and   always  will, 
until  the  proper  steps  are  taken  by 
Government.    Our  statesmen   reason 
strangely   when    they   advocate   the 
establishment  of  naval  squadrons  in  all 
the  waters  of  foreign  nations  where 
our  commerce  finds  an  opportunity  to 
labor,  but  leave  our  own  ports  unpro- 
tected, and  suffer  the  resources  of  a 
rich  and  extensive  territory  to  be  pil- 
fered, and  its  tenants  plundered  by  the 
avarice,  treachery,  and  oppression  of 
such  a  monstrous  foreign  monopoly. 
What  is  the  difference,  so  far  as  conse- 
quences are  concerned,  whether  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  place  a  Pais- 
han  gun  on  Cape  Hancock  and  a  gun- 


boat on  Point  Adams,  and  peremptorily 
refuse  to  let  our  vessels  enter  the  Co- 
lumbia; or,  allowing  them  to  enter, 
virtually,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, prevent  them  from  trading  with 
the  proper  subjects  of  our  government  ? 
If  the  former  would  be  called  an 
**  open"  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1818, 
the  latter  cannot  be  called  anything  but 
a  secret  violation  of  the  same  treaty. 
A  small  fort  and  a  custom-house  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  would  soon 
regulate  this  business,  and  open  to 
American  enterprise  an  extensive  field 
for  commercial  operations. 

Allusion  was  made,  in  a  quotation 
above,  to  slaves  as  belon^ng  to  the 
Company.  The  reader  will,  perhaps, 
be  surprised  that  a  nation  which  cla- 
mors so  loudly  against  slavery  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  favor  of  the  '*  right  of 
search,"  or  '*  vtVi/a^'on,"  should  allow 
its  colonies  in  America  to  tolerate  that 
institution  in  its  most  odious  forms. 
But  such  is  the  fact ;  the  only  kind  of 
slavery  which  England  is  striving  to 
put  down  is  African  slavery.  She 
enslaves  her  own  poor  at  home,  and 
suffers  her  colonies  to  traffic  in  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  natives  in  Asia  and 
America,  in  their  own  lands  and  on 
their  own  soil.  In  places  governed  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  the  price 
of  a  slave  is  only  ten  or  twenty  blan* 
kets.  Women  are  reckoned  of  more 
value  than  men,  because  from  them 
they  can  procure  a  stock  better  suited 
to  their  purpose.  If  a  slave  dies  within 
six  months  after  the  purchase,  the 
seller  refunds  half  the  price.  Many 
instances  are  said  to  have  occurred 
where  a  man  has  sold  his  own  child ! 
Every  trapper  and  hunter  usually  has 
two  or  three  slaves  which  are  provided 
for  by  the  company;  and  thus  they 
save  a  great  expense  of  additional  ser- 
vants. Every  encouragement  is  given 
to  such  as  will  intermarry  or  live  with 
the  natives,  as  thereby  the  men  become 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  a  stout  and 
expert  race  is  produced  by  the  crossing 
of  the  blood,  for  the  service  of  the 
company.  A  few  years  ago  one  of 
these  half-breeds,  the  son  of  a  chief 
trader,  was  sent  to  an  academy  in  the 
north  part  of  New  York  to  fit  himself 
for  college.  He  has  since  been  sent  to 
Edinburgh  to  complete  his  education. 
He  is  represented  as  possessing  strong 
and  vigorous  mental  powers.  The 
third  year  after  learning  the  alphabet 
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he  received  the  highest  honor  of  the 
academy,  and  the  next  year  was  fit  to 
enter  the  universiiy. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  this 
empire  monopoly,  and  its  vast  designs, 
and  a  more  intimate  connection  between 
its  operations  and  the  secret  policy  of 
England  respecting  the  North-west 
coast  of  America.  But  no  one,  who 
will  give  a  moment^s  thought  to  the 
subject,  can  fail  to  arive  at  the  conclu- 
sions, distinctly  shadowed  forward  by 
the  light  of  the  past,  that  her  determi- 
nation is  to  grasp  at  all  the  country 
from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  at  least 
the  54th  degree  of  latitude.  Already 
is  she  treating  with  Mexico  for  the 
purchase  of  California.  For  that  end 
she  has  loaned  capital,  and  sold  vessels 
of  war  to  that  government.  For  the 
same  reason  she  has  acknowledged  the 
indepNendence  of  Texas,  knowing  that 
a  broil  would  be  kept  up,  and  Mexico 
become  so  weakened  in  power  and 
reduced  in  her  finances,  that  an  easy 
purchase  could  be  made  of  that  most 
excellent  country.  She  has  even  now 
assumed  an  intercession  (interference) 
between  the  two  nations.  All  that 
surprises  us  is,  that  our  own  statesmen 
are  not  more  vigilant  in  the  assertion 
and  defence  of  our  own  rights  and 
honor,  and  more  willing  to  give  encou- 
ragement and  protection  to  our  own 
enterprising  and  patriotic  citizens. 
This  subject  has  been  laboriously  in- 
vestigated in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  during 
the  late  session.  But  some  of  its  most 
honored  members  have  approached  it 
trembling.  Those  best  informed  on 
the  subject  have  nobly  espoused  a  just 
cause,  and  pleaded  most  strenuously  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  nation's  honor, 
and,  we  rejoice,  have  not  pleaded  alto- 
gether in  vain. 

Ownership  of  Oreg^on, — Our  limits 
will  allow  only  a  brief  examination  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  claims 
set  up  by  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land to  the  sovereignty  of  this  country.* 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  principally 
to  a  mere  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
case.  The  conclusions  will  be  so  direct 
and  palpable,  that  there  can  be  but 
little  chance  for  disagreeipent. 


Let  it  be  remembered,  in  the  outset, 
that  England  does  not  claim  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  south  of  the  Columbia, 
although  her  subjects,  the  Hudson  Bay- 
Company,  have  erected  forts  and  plant- 
ed colonies  there,  and  now  virtually 
exercise  both  civil  and  military  author* 
ity  over  them.  Let  it  also  be  borne  in 
mind«  that  she  has  relinquished  her 
former  arrogant  pretensions  to  absolute 
right,  and  all  she  now  pretends  to  claim 
is  the  joint  right  to  occupancy,  in  com- 
mon with  other  nations.  The  language 
of  her  own  ministers  is :  '*  Great  Britain 
claims  no  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
any  portion  of  that  territory,  (south  of 
54°  40',  the  Russian  boundary).  Her 
pesent  title,  not  in  respect  to  any  part, 
but  to  the  whole,  is  limited  to  a  right 
of  joint  occupancy,  in  common  with 
other  states,  leaving  the  right  of  exclu- 
sive dominion  in  abeyance."  Bj  this 
stratagem  she  succeeded  in  puttmg  to 
sleep  the  vigilance  of  our  statesmen, 
till,  through  the  Hudson  Bay  Compa- 
ny, she  could  get  actual  possession  for 
her  subjects,  and  so  strong  a  foothold 
as  to  overawe  the  United  fcjlates  when- 
ever a  renewal  of  our  claim  should  be 
made ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  active  ava- 
rice of  that  grasping  company  might 
seize  upon  every  important  location, 
and  retain  the  same,  or  be  richly  in- 
demnified, if,  at  worst,  her  establish- 
ments must  be  given  up, — for  so  much 
England  has  agreed  to  do,  as  an  in- 
ducement for  that  company  to  push 
forward  their  settlements  as  far  and  fast 
as  possible.  That  this  is  not  an  unjust 
inference  is  clear,  from  the  fact,  that 
immediately  on  the  reception  of  the 
treaty  of  1827,  the  factors  commenced 
more  active  operations,  with  a  view  to 
permanency,  such  as  farming,  building 
mills,  fortifications,  and  more  durable 
buildings.  Some  of  our  most  eminent 
statesmen  propose  to  allow  them  still 
longer  time  to  prepare  for  the  defence 
of  that  stolen  country,  and  retain  it  for 
ever  from  the  possession  of  its  rightful 
owners. 

This  brings  us  to  inquire,  What  con- 
stitutes a  valid  title  to  an  uninhabited 
or  uncivilized  country  ?  What  is  the 
established  law  of  nations  upon  this 


•Those  who  desire  to  see  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  discovery,  or  more  elabo- 
rate arguments  which  go  to  show  that  the  right  of  possession  is  in  the  United  States^ 
are  referred  to  Mr.  Cushing^s  Report  on  the  subject  to  Congress,  January  4,  1839; 
to  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Greenhow,  librarian  to  the  ^epA^^J^fS^Sv^t^^!^^^  1*^^  ^®  ^* 
North  American  Review,  vol.  xxvii*,  1839.  o 
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sobject,  and  what  have  been  the  uaara 
in  past  time  ?  Vattet  defines  the  rigiits 
of  nations  in  the  following  language  : 

'<  All  mankind  have  an  eqaal  right  to 
things  that  have  not  yet  fallen  into  the 
possession  of  any  one ;  and  these  things 
belong  to  the  person  who  first  takes  pos- 
session of  them.  WheDy  therefore,  a 
nation  finds  a  coantry  uninhabited,  and 
without  an  owner,  it  may  lawfully  take 
possession  of  it;  and  after  it  has  suffi- 
ciently made  known  its  will  ia  this  respect, 
it  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  another  na- 
tion. Thus,  navigators  goinj?  on  royajres 
of  discovery,  furnished  with  a  commission 
from  their  sovereign,  and  meeting  with 
islands  or  other  lands  in  a  desert  state, 
have  taken  possession  of  them  in  the  name 
of  their  nation;  and  this  title  has  been 
nsnally  respected,  provided  it  was  soon 
after  followed  by  a  real  possession." — 
(§207,  CAi/^y'j  VaiUl.) 

The  established  principle  upon  which 
all  European  nations  have  acted  in  ref- 
erence to  the  settlement  and  domin- 
ion of  America,  and  by  which  limi- 
tations have  been  set  in  all  their  trea- 
ties, has  been  the  right  by  discovery 
and  ex ploraiioQ,  occupation,  and  exten- 
sion by  contiguity.  England  acknow- 
ledged this  rule  in  her  treaties,  as  with 
France,  concluded  at  Utrecht,  April  17, 
1713.  The  discovery  and  occupation 
of  the  mouth  of  a  river  entitle  to  all  the 
country  drained  by  such  river.  Exten- 
sion by  contiguity,  also,  allows .  two 
nations  to  extend  their  dominions  over 
unoccupied  territory,  till  they  meet  at 
mid  distance,  and  form  a  boundary- 
line. 

By  applying  these  just  and  long  esta- 
blished principles  to  the  case  in  hand, 
we  shall  be  able  to  show  distinctly  that 
the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  Oregon 
is  valid  and  irrefutable,  while  the  pre- 
tensions of  England  have  no  foundation 
in  justice  or  right ;  for  that  power  can 
neither  prove  priority  of  discovery  or 
settlement,  nor  right  of  sovereignty  by 
purchase,  nor  extension  by  contiguity, 
either  of  which  would  be  valid.  The 
United  States  has  them  all,  as  we  will 
now  proceed  to  show. 

By  the  Florida  Treaty,  the  United 
States  is,  by  cession,  put  into  actual  pos- 
session of  all  the  riffht  and  title  which 
Spain  had  obtained,  bv  discovery  or 
otherwise,  to  lands  north  of  42°  of  lati- 
tude, as  indicated  in  that  treaty ;  and. 
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by  ihe  Louisiana  purchase,  to  all  and 
every  part  of  the  country  in  qnestion 
belonging  to  France  at  that  time. 
These,  added  to  our  own  title  under 
which  we  claim  Oreeon  as  a  part  of 
our  domain,  give  a  treble  right,  each  of 
which  is  better  than  that  of  England, 
and  sufficient  to  justify  our  government 
in  exercisinf^  jurisdiction  over  it. 

The  first  intimation  of  such  a  country 
as  Oregon  is  found  in  a  book  written 
by  Jonathan  Carver,  of  Connecticut, 
who  as  early  as  1763  travelled  amon^ 
the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  speaks  of  *•  the  river  Oregon,  or 
River  of  the  West,  that  falls  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  the  Straits  of  Anian." 
He  did  not  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  probably  gained  his  information 
from  Indians  who  had. 

Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
the  attention  of  Spain  was  directed  to 
the  western  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  voyages  of  discovery  under- 
taken, to  explore  the  regions  north  and 
south,  which  were  then  unknown  to 
civilized  nations.  Cortez  fitted  out  an 
expedition  about  the  year  1533,  which 
sailed  from  the  coast  of  Guatemala, 
and  discovered  the  Gulf  of  California, 
which  was  called  at  the  time  the  "Sea 
of  Cortez."  He  afterwards  visited  it  in 
person,  with  a  view  to  make  settlements 
on  its  banks.  He  surveyed  it  to  the 
northern  extremity  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Colorado,  or  Ked  River,  and,  after 
many  hardships,  returned  to  Acapulco, 
and  was  compelled  to  remain  there  to 
keep  in  check  his  rivals  and  enemies, 
who  had  taken  ad  vantaffe  of  bis  absence 
to  wrest  from  him  the  honor  and  emo- 
luments of  his  former  conquests.  But 
he  continued  to  prosecute  tne  business 
of  discovery  on  the  North-west  Coast. 
His  principal  officer  was  Francisco  de 
UUoa,  who  spent  two  years  in  exploring 
the  shores  of  California.  Several  other 
voyages,  of  no  great  consequence  far- 
ther than  to  show  that  Spain  was  still 
intent  on  northern  discoveries,  were 
undertaken,  with  indifferent  success,  so 
far  as  any  authentic  account  has  come 
to  us.  Forbes,  in  his  History  of  Lower 
California,  says,  page  9, — "In  1562-3, 
Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo  explored  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  reaching 
as  high  as  latitude  63^."  He  is,  un- 
questionably, mistaken  as  to  time,  for 
he  says  again,  in  his  History  of  Upper 
California,  the  same  individual  went 
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only  to  «  43<>  or  44°  north  latitude,"  and 
that  it  was  in  1542.  In  this  connectioa 
we  may  mention,  that  Forbes,  ihough 
an  Englishman,  acknowledges  that  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  the  buccanier,  upon 
whose  discoveries  England,  for  lack  of 
better  materiel,  has  laid  considerable 
stress,  says  he  '*  named  the  country 
New  Albion,  and  took  possession  of  it 
for  England,  jiot  being  aware  that  it  had 
been  previously  visited  by  Spaniards 
under  Cabrillo.**  It  is  not  certain 
whether  Cabrillo  went  so  far  north  as 
43°,  as  he  died  at  St  Bernardo  in  1543. 
It  was  probably  his  pilot,  Bartoiome 
Ferrelo,  who  pursued  the  voyage  to 
Cape  Blanco,  m  latitude  43°,  which 
Drake  afterwards  visited. 

In  1582,  Francisco  Gali  visited  the 
coast  as  far  up  as  57°  30^  and  gave  a 
description  of  the  country,  which 
Humboldt  and  Navarrete  consider  au- 
thentic. 

It  is  now  rendered  probable  that  as 
early  as  1588  Behring's  Strait  was 
discovered  by  a  Spaniard  named  Mal- 
donado,  which  he  called  <*  Anian,"  of 
which  mention  is  made  by  many  au- 
thors and  voyagers.  It  is  also  proved 
that  a  Greek  pilot,  in  the  employ  of 
Spain,  named  Juan  de  Fuca,  in  1599 
discovered  and  sailed  into  the  strait 
which  has  since  borne  his  name.  In 
1603,  January  19,  Martin  de  Aguilar, 
in  the  frigate  Tres  Reges,  belonging 
to  a  regular  exploring  expedition,  fitted 
out  under  Vizcaino,  discovered  the 
Umpqua  in  lat.  43°  which,  for  a  long 
time,  bore  his  name.  This  puts  the 
question  of  discovery  of  the  country 
north  and  south  of  the  Columbia  be- 
yond cavil.  If  it  is  asserted  that 
Drake  had  been  there  before,  it  may 
with  equal  certainty  be  shown  that 
Cabrillo  or  Ferrelo  had  been  there  be- 
fore him,  as  Forbes  himself  admits. 

More  than  a  century  elapsed  before 
any  further  discoveries  were  made,  of 
which  we  have  any  authentic  record. 
The  political  condition  of  Spain  was 
such  as  to  forbid  the  bestowment  of 
attention  on  that  business.  But  in 
1774,  Spain  had  been  aroused  from  its 
long  letnargy,  by  the  news  that  Russia 
was  engaged  in  exploring  the  North- 
west coast.  She  fitted  out  a  corvette, 
the  Santiago,  which  sailed  from  San 
Bias  in  January  of  that  year,  with  or- 
ders to  ezfjlore  the  coast  from  Monterey 
to  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude.    Don 


Esteban  Jose  Martinez,  the  pilot,  dis- 
covered Nootka  Sound,  entered  it,  and 
cast  anchor  there  the  August  following, 
four  years  before  Capt.  Cook,  or  any 
other  European,  ever  saw  it.  In  1775, 
another  expedition  was  sent  out  from 
San  Bias,  uuder  Don  Bruno  Heceta, 
Don  Juan  de  Ayala,  and  Don  Juan  de 
la  Bodega  y  Quadra,  who  discovered 
the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
which  however  they  did  not  enter. 
They  called  it  "Enirada  de  Heceta." 
They  explored  the  coast  to  lat.  58°. 
The  next  year,  a  third  expedition  was 
undertaken,  but  did  pot  sail  till  1779. 
Quadra  was  placed  in  command,  and 
Don  Francisco  Maurelle  appointed 
pilot.  They  surveyed  the  coast  as  far 
north  as  Mount  St.  Ellas  and  isle  La 
Magdalena. 

In  1778,  March  7,  Capt.  Cook  saw 
the  American  coast  in  lat.  44°  10%  but 
he  made  no  harbor  till  he  reached 
Nootka  Sound,  in  latitude  49°  33', 
above  the  limits  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay 
in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Gallatin.  It 
should  here  be  remembered  that  the 
orders  under  which  Capt.  Cook  sailed, 
as  given  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
were  express,  that,  "  taking  care  not  to 
lose  any  time  in  exploring  rivers  or 
inlets,  or  upon  any  account ^  until  you 
get  into  the  before  mentioned  latitude 
of  65®,  where  we  could  wish  you  to 
arrive  in  the  month  of  June.  .  .  . 
When  you  get  that  length,  you  are  to 
be  very  careful  to  search  for  and  to 
explore  such  rivers  or  inlets  as  may 
appear  to  be  of  a  considerable  extent, 
and  pointing  towards  Hudson's  or  I^ 
fin's  bays."  When  he  arrived  at 
Nootka,  where  the  Spaniards  had  been 
four  years  before,  he  found  the  Indians 
*'  showed  great  readiness  to  part  with 
anything  they  had,  and  took  from  us 
whatever  we  ofi<ered  in  exchange ;  bat 
were  more  desirous  of  iron  than  of 
any  other  of  our  articles  of  commerce, 
appearing  to  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  that  metal."  Whence 
came  they  by  this  knowledge,  if  not 
gained  from  the  Spanish  ? 

The  next  account  we  have  of  any 
voyage  connected  with  the  discovery  of 
Oregon,  relates  to  one  made  by  our 
own  countryman,  Robert  Gray,  who 
sailed  in  the  sloop  Lady  Washington, 
in  company  with  Capt.  John  Kendrick 
in  the  sh\^ Columbia,  from  Boston,  Oc- 
tober, 1787.    The  Columbia  arrived 
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at  Nooika  Sound,  September  16, 1788, 
and  soon  after  the  W  ashinglon.  Here 
they  traded  with  the  natives  for  furs. 
During  their  stay  upon  the  coast,  Capt. 
Gray  re-discovered  the  strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca,  and  sailed  some  way  into  it. 
Having  collected  a  cargo  of  furs,  Capt. 
Gray  was  transferred  to  the  Columbia 
and  sent  to  China,  where  he  disposed 
of  his  cargo  for  tea,  and  returned  to 
Boston.  Capu  Kendrick  remained  on 
the  coast.  Soon  after  his  return,  Capt. 
Gray  was  sent  again  to  the  North-west 
coast,  where  he  arrived,  and  on  the  7th 
of  May,  1792,  anchored  in  a  bay,  which 
he  called  after  one  of  his  employers, 
"Bulfinch's  Harbor,"  now  called 
"Gray's  Bay."  On  the  11th  he  en- 
tered a  large  river  in  lat.  46°  17',  where 
he  cast  anchor,  ten  fathoms  water.  On 
the  14th  he  sailed  up  the  river  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles.  He  remained  in  the 
river  till  the  21st,  repaired.his  ship  and 
traded  with  the  natives.  Like  a  true 
sailor  who  loves  his  ship,  he  honored 
it  by  giving  its  name,  "  Co/umJta,"  to 
that  majestic  river  which  he  had  the 
honor  to  discover ;  which  name  it  has 
since  borne,  and  will  continue  to,  so  long 
as  civilized  man  visits  its  shores.  He 
called  the  high  cape  on  the  north  side 
of  its  mouth,  like  a  good  Bostonian, 
"  Hancock,**  and  the  low  point  on  the 
south, 'MrfawM." 

This  evidence,  which  is  indisputable, 
answers  our  purpose  so  far  as  discovery 
affects  our  claim.  It  establishes  its 
justness  beyond  a  doubt  The  next 
question  refers  to  settlement,  or  occu- 
pancy ;  to  which  might  be  added,  our 
intention  to  occupy,  for  some  time 
must  necessarily  intervene  between 
discorery  and  settlement.  It  was  long 
after  England  discovered  the  Atlan- 
tic shores  that  a  settlement  was  made 
by  her  subjects  upon  them ;  so  that 
nothing  can  be  gained  to  her,  nor  lost 
to  the  United  States,  from  the  fact  that 
some  eight  or  ten  years  elapsed  before 
an  actual  settlement  was  made  on  the 
Columbia. 

The  Spanish  made  a  settlement  and 
built  the  fort  of  San  Miguel  on  an 
island  in  Nootka  Sound  in  1799.  Not 
long  after,  an  English  ship,  belonging 
to  a  trading  corporation  which  had 
been  formed  in  imitation  of  the  East 
India  and  Hudson  Bay  companies, 
called  "  Kin^  George's  Sound  Compa- 
ny,*' arrived  m  the  barbor,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  monopolizing  all  the  trade  on 
that  coast.  The  commander,  Colnet, 
was  called  to  account  bv  Martinez — 
the  same  man  who  had  been  there  in 
1774,  and  taken  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Spain — now  commander 
of  the  fort,  by  what  authority  he  un- 
dertook to  invade  their  rights.  Colnet 
insisted  that  the  country  belonged  to 
England  by  virtue  of  Cook's  discovery. 
Martinez  replied  that  he  had  himself 
discovered  that  Sound  four  years  before 
Cook  visited  it.  The  natives  well  re- 
collected the  fact,  and  personally  knew 
Martinez.  Colnet  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  San  Bias.  From  this  affair  a 
difficulty  arose  which  led  England,  in 
her  haughtiness,  to  threaten  immediate 
war  with  Spain,  acting  upon  the  same 
policy  she  has  since  pursued  so  success- 
fully with  China  and  Affghanistan.  A 
treaty,  however,  was  concluded,  in 
which  Spain  granted  to  England  the 
right  to  navigate,  fish,  and  trade  in  ar- 
ticles not  contraband,  with  the  Spanish 
settlements,  not  on  the  North-west  coast 
exclusively,  but  in  America.  It  was  un- 
der this  flimsy  pretension  that  England 
once  claimed  the  right  to  the  Oregon. 

About  the  same  time,  Don  Salvador 
Fidalgo  formed  a  settlement  on  the 
main  land,  the  first  ever  made  on  that 
coast,  in  lat.  48°  20',  on  the  strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca.  Very  minute  surveys 
of  all  this  coast,  its  rivers,  bays,  and 
sounds,  were  made  by  Spanish  navi- 
gators in  the  years  1791-2,  by  Malas- 
pina,  and  Galiano  and  Valdes,  who 
often  met  and  held  intercourse  with 
Vancouver,  the  explorer,  upon  whose 
discoveries  England  principallv  founds 
her  claim.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Vancouver  confessed,  in  his  own 
narration,  that  Capt.  Gray  had  preceded 
him  in  the  Columbia  river,  and  in  the 
strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca ;  and  that,  in 
exploring  the  former,  he  made  use  of 
"  a  chart  by  Mr.  Gray,  who  had  com- 
manded the  American  ship  Columbia,** 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  discovery 
of  Gray  in  our  own  name,  and  those  of 
Cabrillo,  Gali,  Juan  de  Fuca,  Aguilar, 
Martinez,  Heceta,Ayala  and  Quadra,  in 
the  name  of  Spain,  and  the  settlements 
of  Martinez  and  Fidalgo,  entitle  the 
United  States  to  exercise  her  authority 
over  Oregon.  The  discovery  of  Gray 
alone  gives  us,  according  to  the  rules 
heretofore  observed  by  civilized  na- 
tions, the  right  to  all  the  lands  drained 
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by  the  Columbia,  which  carries  ns  into 
the  neighborhood  of  54^.  Nearly  the 
same  Ime  would  be  attained  on  the 
principle  of  the  right  of  extension  by 
contiguity;  for,  measuring  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  the  nearest 
settlement,  at  that  time,  on  the  north, 
the  medium  would  not  fall  far  from 
the  same  degree  of  latitude. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  examine 
our  claims,  advancing  from  the  east. 
This  will  bring  us  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  riehts  of  France*  when  we  pur- 
chased the  Louisiana  territory  ;  for,  by 
that  purchase,  all  her  rights  to  that 
province  become  ours. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  is  ap- 
parent, that  the  boundary  between  the 
French  possessions  m  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  British  on  Hudson's 
Bay,  was  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  lati- 
tude, the  same  which  is  now  acknow- 
ledged to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

By  the  Treaty  concluded  at  Paris, 
February  10th,  1763,  between  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  France  surrendered 
all  her  possessions  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  England  fixed  the  boundary 
of  her  colonies  irrevocably,  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Mississippi  and  Iberville 
Rivers,  and  the  Lakes  Maurepas  and 
Fontchartrain,  and  so  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ;  west  of  this  line,  she  would 
make  no  claim,  but  relinquished  all 
right  and  title,  if  any  she  ever  had. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  in  this 
place,  that  England,  as  well  as  France 
and  Spain,  had,  before  this,  claimed 
from  the  Atlantic  back  indefinitely ;  .as 
Sq  the  charters  of  Virginia,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Connecticut,  which  extended 
west  to  the  "  South*  Sea."  England, 
by  the  Treaty  above  referred  to,  relin- 
quished to  France  all  her  claims  west 
of  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
already  stated.  At  this  time,  the  line 
between  France  and  England,  on  the 
north,  was  the  forty-ninth  degree  of 
latitude.  By  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  con- 
cluded at  Paris,  September  3d,  1783, 
England  relinquished  to  the  United 
States,  *'  all  claims  to  the  government, 
proprietary,  and  territorial  rights  of  the 
same,  and  every  part  thereof."  By  the 
purchase  of  fiouisiana,  the  United 
States  came  into  possession  of  all  the 
elaims  of  France,  which  extended  to 
latitude  49^ ;  south  of  which,  England 
did  not  claim.    Hence  it  is  dear,  that 


the  pretensions  of  England  to  posses- 
sions south  of  that  parallel,  are  ground- 
less and  arrogant,  and  that  the  claim 
of  the  United  States  is  well  and  im- 
mutably founded. 

Soon  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana* 
our  Government,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President, 
sent  out  Lewis  and  Clark,  to  explore 
the  Missouri  and  the  country  west  to 
the  ocean,  which  duty  they  most  faith- 
fully performed,  an  account  of  which 
has  been  published  and  extensively 
read.  They  reached  the  Pacific,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  Novem- 
ber 14th,  1805.  Soon  after  their  re- 
turn, measures  were  adopted  by  the 
Missouri  Fur  Company,  for  establishing 
hunting  posts  along  the  Missouri.  One 
was  planted  west  of  the  Rocky  Moan- 
tains;  but  was  abandoned  in  1810. 
This  year,  an  association  was  formed, 
called  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  of 
which  the  celebrated  John  Jacob  Astor 
was  principal.  The  ship  Tonquin  was 
despatched  from  New  Vork  for  the 
Columbia,  where  it  arrived,  in  March 
of  the  next  year.  A  fort  and  princi- 
pal factory  were  established  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Columbia,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  ocean,  which  was 
called  Astoria.  Subordinate  factories 
were  established  at  CEanagan,  at 
Spokan,  at  Eooskooske,  and  Willamet, 
ail  on  rivers  of  the  same  names. 

These  possessions  were  established 
prior  to  any  others  having  been  at- 
tempted on  the  Columbia,  or  any  of  its 
branches,  save  that  of  the  Missouri 
Company,  which  had  already  beea 
abandoned.  This  gives,  in  so  far  as 
settlement  and  occupancy  can  give,  the 
possession  of  Oregon  to  the  United 
States,— a  fact,  which  England  her- 
self dare  not  deny,  but  is  compelled  to 
admit,  when  treating  on  the  subject 

In  1813,  October  16th,  the  agent  of 
Mr.  Astor,  having  learned  from  the 
agents  of  the  North-west  Company, 
that  a  British  vessel  was  approaching 
to  demolish  the  establishment,  with- 
out any  authority  of  his  employer, 
direct  or  implied,  sold  '*all  the  estab- 
lishments, furs,  and  properly,"  to  the 
agents  of  the  North-west  Company. 
Not  long  after,  the  sloop  of  war.  Rac- 
coon, Captain  Black,  arrived  at  Astoria, 
and  took  formal  possession  of  the  fort, 
and  called  it  Fort  George.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  it  was  agreed  that 
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"  all  territory,  places,  and  possessions, 
whatsoever,  taken  by  either  party  dur- 
ing; the  war,  shall  be  restored  without 
delay^^  which  portion  of  the  treaty 
was  formally  complied  with,  but  not 
till  October  6th,  1818,  when  F.  Hickey, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Grovernment, 
and  J.  Keith,  on  the  part  of  the  Nortb- 
w^cst  Company,  "  restored  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  through 
its  agent,  J.  B.  Prevost,  the  settlement 
of  Fort  George,  on  the  Columbia 
River."  This  necessarily  included  all 
its  dependencies,  all  that  was  given  up 
by  the  agent  of  Mr.  Astor.  Thus  it 
appears  by  the  exploration,  at  the  in- 
stigation and  under  the  pay  of  the 
United  States,  Lewis  and  Clark  Had 
surveyed  that  country  and  taken  formal 
possession  of  it,  with  an  express  view 
to  its  occupancy,  and  that,  close  upon 
their  return,  companies  were  formed 
expressly  to  occupy  and  trade  in  ii,  and 
hence,  that  by  exploration  and  settle- 
ment it  is  ours. 

One  other  pretension  of  England  re- 
mains to  be  considered.  It  has  been 
set  up,  that  Alexander  M'Kenzie  dis- 
covered the  head  waters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, in  1793.  This,  however,  could 
not  have  been  possible,  for  according  to 
his  own  narrative,  his  route  lay  too 
fax  north,  to  have  seen  any  branch  of 
that  river.  But  should  the  point  be 
ranted,  Eng^land  would  gain  nothing 
by  the  admission,  for  he  did  not  come 
in  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  on 
Peace  River,  which  Hows  to  the  east, 
till  the  17th  of  May,  1793 ;  whereas. 
Captain  Gray  had  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  May  11th,  1792, 
la^re  than  one  year  before.  All  preten- 
sion to  right  by  the  discovery  of 
M'Kenzie,  is  false  and  idle.  England 
has  not  the  shadow  of  a  rightful  claim 
to  any  territory  bordering  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  coast  of  America.  All  her 
*  possessions  there  have  been  made  by 
trespasses  on  the  rights  of  other  na- 
tions, which  she  hopes  to  retain,  by 
threatening^  to  visit  in  her  wrath  who- 
ever shall  have  the  presumption  to  op- 
pose any  of  her  plans,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  her  unbounded  love  of  do- 
minioiL 

In  the  debate  upon  the  bill  for  the 
occupation  of  Oregon,  so  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  none  who  opposed  its  passage 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of 


our  claim.  AH  admitted  it  to  be  ours. 
Some  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure  proposed  for  its  settleraenL 
Others  thought  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived  to  undertake  it.  The  owner- 
ship was  beyond  doubt.  Whatever 
dimcullies  shall  attend  the  extension  of 
our  jurisdiction  over  that  important 
and  valuable  portion  of  our  domain, 
or  however  strenuously  the  object  may 
be  opposed,  at  home  or  abroad,  our 
right  cannot  cease  to  be  valid,  unless, 
through  the  imprudence  and  neglect  of 
our  statesmen,  it  shall  be  tamely  sur- 
rendered to  the  insatiate  grasping  of 
the  powers  of  England. 

Settlement  of  Oregon,— A  bill  "  to 
authorize  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
the  occupation  and  settlement  of  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,"  was  introduced 
into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  at 
its  last  session,  and,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, was  passed  in  that  body.  Con- 
siderable opposition  was  manifested  by 
some  Senators,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  time  to  take  any  definite  steps 
upon  so  important  a  question.  Time, 
it  was  argued,  was  the  great  negotia- 
tor, and  would,  by  due  process,  extend 
our  population,  as  the  tide  flowed  west, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  in  the 
space  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
Such  patience  might  be  endured,  if  at . 
the  time  of  its  exhaustion  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  to  realize  the  obiect 
for  which  it  waited.  But,  leave  Ore- 
gon unoccupied  for  that  space,  by  our 
citizens,  and  England  will  have  fiftv 
thousand  subjects  there,  whose  dwell- 
ings will  be  in  every  valley,  whose 
arms  will  bristle  at  every  pass,  whose 
vessels  of  war  will  float  in  every  har* 
bor,  whose  forts  will  tower  on  every 
commanding  position,  and  whose  dar- 
ing flag  will  wave  on  everv  height, 
bidding  defiance  to  all  assailants,  and 
laughing  to  scorn  the  boasted  enter- 
prise of  Americans,  and  mocking  us 
for  our  supineness.  England  lost  a 
noble  farm  by  our  revolution;  she 
would  glory  to  steal  from  us  so  goodly 
a  sheep-pasture. 

Except  in  some  of  the  details  of  the 
bill  the  principal  opposition  to  it  was 
on  two  grounds :  1st,  that  the  northern 
boundary  should  previously  be  deter- 
mined by  treaty  with  England  before 
we  e!Ktended  our  jurisdiction  over  Ore- 
gon ;  2d,  that  to  take  possession  of  it 
under  *' twelve  months"  would  be  a 
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Tiolation  of  the  treaty  of  1827.  In 
answer  to  the  first  objection  it  was 
argued  very  justly  that  nothing  had 
ever  been  gained  by  procrastinating 
treaties  with  England.  It  requires  no 
very  intimate  knowledge  of  British 
policy  to  foresee  the  consequences 
which  would  follow  delay.  While  we 
stood,  in  imploring  attitude,  gazinsr  to 
see  what  would  come  of  it,  England 
would  seize  the  prize  and  assert  it  to 
be  hers,  right  or  wrong.  Long  parleys 
in  matters  of  fact  and  right  with  arro- 
gance and  cupidity  accomplish  little. 

The  answer  to  the  second  was,  that 
nothing  contemplated  in  the  bill  could 
be  justly  construed  into  an  infringe- 
ment of  our  treaty  with  England.  It 
only  designs  to  offer  protection  to  our 
own  citizens  settling  m  that  territory. 
Britain,  through  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  has  done  the  same  to  her 
subjects  for  twenty  years  past  without 
giving  us  "twelve  months"  notice  of 
any  intentions  on  her  part  to  occupy 
the  country.  May  not  we  follow  her 
example  ? 

That  so  important  a  measure  should 
meet  with  opposition,  and  a  strong  one, 
was  to  be  expected.  The  purchase  of 
Louisiana  had  its  opponents,  and  thev 
were  not  weak,  though  unsuccessful. 
They  numbered  some  of  the  best  and 
ablest  men  of  that  day.  The  pittance  to 
be  paid  was  small,  hardly  a  fraction  of 
its  value  to  us ;  but  it  was  a  new  step, 
a  breaking  over  wonted  lines,  the  crea- 
tion of  new  relations,  and,  it  was 
thought,  needless  dependencies.  But 
who  is  there  now  wno  does  not  fully 
approve  the  wisdom  of  that  measure, 
which  has  already  added  three  States  to 
our  confederacy,  and  provided  room  for  a 
dozen  more,  besides  offering  an  asylum 
for  our  red  brethren,  where  they  are 
rapidly  improving  in  the  arts  and 
blessings  of  civilisation  ?  A  shorter 
space  of  time  will  convince  all  who 
now  doubt,  of  the  wisdom  of  that  mea- 
sure which  extends  jurisdiction  over 
Oregon,  and  invites  the  enterprise  of 
our  eastern  States,  which  are  becom- 
ing overstocked,  to  tura  its  attention  to 
that  most  beautiful  country,  and  estab- 
lish there  a  home  for  their  descendants. 

The  only  danger  to  be  apprehended 
is  a  probable  rupture  with  England. 
She  will,  no  doubt,  rise  up  in  her  most 
imposinG[  wrath,  and  look  down  with 
dark  and  deadly  frown  upon  us,  and 


threaten  onr  immediate  annibiiatioo. 
Having  terminated  her  disgraceful  war 
with  China  and  Affghanistan,  and  got 
well  paid  for  her  insults  and  aggres- 
sions, she  will,  perhaps,  rejoice  at  the 
opportunity  to  bestow  some  attention 
upon 

"The  brave  descendants 
Of  them  who  flogged  their  fathers  so^ 
And  gained  their  independence.'' 

The  question  is  not,  and  it  never 
should  be,  what  will  be  the  consefnien" 
ces  of  doing  our  duty.  It  is  enougn  for 
us  to  know  that  our  claim  to  Oregon  is 
good  and  valid,  and  that  such  can  be 
made  to  appear  before  any  unprejo- 
diced  tribunal ;  and  hence,  that  every 
attempt  of  England  to  dispossess  us  of 
our  rights  and  cheat  us  of  our  sub- 
stance, would  be  usurpation,  and 
should,  at  once,  be  resisted.  The 
question  is  not,  what  tri//  England  do  ? 
but,  what  ought  the  United  States  to 
do  in  the  premises  ?  If  Oregon  is  ours, 
have  we  not  a  right  to  settle  it?  If  it 
is  not  ours  it  is  time  we  knew  it.  That 
it  is  ours  in  right,  and  will  he  ours  in 
fact,  there  is  not  the  least  chance  to 
doubt.  Our  claim  from  42°  to 
49^  of  latitude  is  belter  than  that  to 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  because,  in 
addition  to  purchase,  we  have  the  pri- 
ority of  discovery,  exploration,  and 
settlement;  and  north  of  49°  to  54®  4(f 
our  claim  is  better  than  that  of  Eng- 
land, for  we  claim  it  by  cession  from 
Spain,  extension  by  contiguity,  and  as 
lyin?  in  the  basin  of  the  Columbia. 
England  may  use  stratagem  and 
threaten  war ;  but  she  will  never  ven- 
ture to  invade  so  just,  clear,  and  honor- 
able a  claim  as  ours  to  the  entire  pos- 
session of  Oregon ;  certainly  not  ir  we 
show  a  proper  determination,  in  an 
attitude  simply  defensive,  to  retain  all, 
and  no  more,  than  what  rightfully  be- 
longs to  us. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the 
Senate  has  brought  it  before  the  coun- 
try and  the  world.  The  attention  of 
many  is  directed  that  way,  and  bad 
the  bill  which  passed  that  body  become 
a  law,  not  many  years  would  have 
passed  before  a  large  population,  se- 
lected from  the  most  active  and  enter- 
prising portion  of  our  citizens,  would 
have  been  established  in  that  Territory, 
of   which   Lieut   Wilkes  remarks: 
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"  The  labor  necessary  to  acquire  wealth 
or  subsistence  is,  compared  with  our 
own  country,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  three;  or,  in  other  words,  a  man 
roust  work  through  the  year  three 
times  as  much  in  the  United  States  to 
gain  the  like  competency." 

The  subject  is  only  adjourned  for  a 
year  by  the  failure  of  the  Senate  bill  to 
pass  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  will  undoubtedly  again  be  brought 
forward  as  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
legislation  of  the  next  session.  It  is 
right  and  proper  that  it  should  in  the 
mean  time  be  thoroughly  canvassed  at 


home  among  the  people,  in  preparation 
for  that  altitude  and  that  action  in  re- 
lation to  it,  which  can  no  longer  be 
delayed,  and  which  are  called  for 
equally  by  our  national  interest  and 
honor.  With  a  view  to  the  promotion 
of  this  object  we  have  devoted  to  it  the 
preceding  pages,— greatly  regretting 
the  necessities  of  space  which  have 
compelled  us  to  curtail  and  simplify 
our  statement  and  discussion  of  the 
subject,  within  limits  entirely  incom- 
mensurate with  both  its  importance 
and  extent. 


THE  LAW  OF  BLOOD. 


In  pagan  lands,  where  Superstition's  rod 
Scourges  her  worshippers;  where  temples  dark 
Are  reared,  with  rites  accursed,  her  sway  to  mark  ; 

And  all  unknown  the  Christian's  faith  and  God, 

There  human  gore  drenches  the  steeping  sod  ! 

Nor  do  we  wonder ;  though  the  Priest  on  high 
Lift  up  his  reeking  hands  that  Heaven  may  bless 

The  smoke  of  sacrifice  which  dims  the  sky, 
And  seals  the  record  of  his  wickedness; 

For  on  the  darkness  that  enwraps  his  mind 

Truth  has  not  poured  her  bright  and  piercing  ray. 

Nor  sent  her  mighty  heralds  to  unbind 
His  people's  manacles,  and  drive  away 
The  mists  and  clouds  that  hide  her  glorious  day. 


But  when  we  turn  from  Pagan  gloom  and  night 
To  our  own  shores,  the  boasted  land  of  light. 

Where  the  true  worship  hath  its  temples  high, 

Pointing  ten  thousand  spires  unto  the  skyj 
From  lovely  plain  and  wood-embowered  height. 

How  do  our  grieved  and  heart-sick  spirits  sigh. 
To  find  that  here  man  heedeth  not  the  Right, 

Though  placed  in  loveliness  before  his  eye ; 
But  reareth,  by  his  fanes,  the  tree  of  blood ; 

And  Priests  stand  by,  to  bless  the  horrid  cringe. 
While  he  doth  waste  the  life-empurpled  flood 

That  swells  his  brother's  veins!    Oh !  may  the  time 
Come  swiftly,  when  the  sacred  Book  of  God 

Is  read  aright  with  all  its  truths  sublime ! 

R.  H.  Bacon. 
Port  Chester,  N.  F.,  February,  1843. 
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THE  PROCESSION  OF  LIFE. 


BT  MATHAKIEL  HAWTHORNE. 


Life  figures  itself  to  me  as  a  fental  or 
funereal  processioD.  AH  of  us  have  our 
places,  and  are  to  move  onward  under 
the  direction  of  a  Chief-Marshal.  The 
grand  difficulty  results  from  the  inva- 
riably mistaken  principles  on  which 
the  deputy-marshals  seek  to  arrange 
this  immense  concourse  of  people,  so 
much  more  numerous  than  tnose  that 
trail  their  interminable  lenjgth  through 
streets  and  highways  in  times  of  p(3i- 
tical  excitement.  Their  scheme  is 
ancient,  far  beyond  the  memory  of 
man,  or  even  the  record  of  history,  and 
has  hitherto  been  very  little  modified 
by  the  innate  sense  of  something  wrong, 
and  the  dim  perception  of  better  me- 
thods, that  have  disquieted  all  the 
ages  through  which  the  procession  has 
continued  its  march.  Its  members 
are  classified  by  the  merest  external 
circumstances,  and  thus  are  more  cer- 
tain to  be  thrown  out  of  their  true  po- 
sitions, than  if  no  principle  of  arrange- 
ment were  attempted.  In  one  part  of 
the  procession  we  see  men  of  landed 
estate  or  moneyed  capital,  gravely  keep- 
ing each  other  company,  for  the  pre- 
posterous reason  that  they  chance  to 
have  a  similar  standing  in  the  tax-ga- 
therer's book.  Trades  and  professions 
march  together  with  scarcely  a  more 
real  bond  of  union.  In  this  manner,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  people  are  disen- 
tangled from  the  mass,  and  separated 
into  various  classes  according  to  cer^ 
tain  apparent  relations ;  all  have  some 
artificial  badge,  which  the  world,  and 
themselves  among  the  first,  learn  to 
consider  as  a  genuine  characteristic. 
Fixing  our  attention  on  such  outside 
shows  of  similarity  or  difierence,  we 
lose  sight  of  those  realities  by  which 
nature,  fortune,  fate,  or  Providence, 
has  constituted  for  every  man  a  bro- 
therhood, wherein  it  is  one  great  office 
of  human  wisdom  to  classify  him. 
When  the  mind  has  once  accustomed 
itself  to  a  proper  arrangement  of  the 
Procession  of  Life,  or  a  true  classifica- 
tion of  society,  even  though  merely 
speculative,  there  is  thenceforth  a  satis- 
faction which  pretty  well  suffices  for 


itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  actual 
reformation  in  the  order  of  march. 

For  instance,  assuming  to  myself  the 
power  of  marshalling  the  aforesaid 
procession,  I  direct  a  trumpeter  to  send 
forth  a  blast  loud  enough  to  be  beard 
from  hence  to  China;  and  a  herald, 
with  world-pervading  voice,  to  make 
proclamation  for  a  certain  class  of 
mortals  to  take  their  places.  What 
shall  be  their  principle  of  union  ?  After 
all,  an  external  one,  in  comparison 
with  many  that  might  be  found,  yet 
far  more  real  than  those  which  the 
world  has  selected  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. Let  all  who  are  afflicted  with 
like  physical  diseases  form  themselves 
into  ranks! 

Our  first  attempt  at  classification  is 
not  very  successful.  It  mav  gratify 
the  pride  of  aristocracy  to  reflect,  that 
Disease,  more  than  any  other  commoa 
circumstance  of  human  life,  pays  due 
observance  to  the  distinctions  which 
rank  and  wealth,  and  poverty  and  low- 
liness, have  established  among  man- 
kind. Some  maladies  are  rich  and  pre- 
cious, and  only  to  be  acquired  by  the 
right  of  inheritance,  or  purchased  with 
much  gold.  Ofihiskindis  the  gout, 
which  serves  as  a  bond  of  brotherhood 
to  the  purple-visaged  gentry,  who  obey 
the  herald *6  voice,  and  painfully  hobble 
from  all  civilized  regions  of  the  globe 
to  take  their  post  in  the  grand  proces- 
sion. In  mercy  to  their  toes  let  us 
hope  that  the  march  may  not  be  long ! 
The  Dyspeptics,  too,  are  people  of 
good  standing  in  the  world.  For  them 
the  earliest  salmon  is  caught  in  our 
eastern  rivers,  and  the  shy  woodcock 
stains  the  dry  leaves  with  his  blood, 
in  his  remotest  haunts;  and  the  turtle 
comes  from  the  far  Pacific  islands  to 
be  gobbled  up  in  soup.  They  can  af- 
ford to  flavor  all  their  dishes  with 
indolence,  which,  in  spite  of  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  is  a  sauce  more  exqui- 
sitely piquant  than  appetite  won  by 
exercise.  Apoplexy  is  another  highly- 
respectable  disease.  We  will  rank  to- 
f ether  all  who  have  the  symptom  of 
i2zinessi%ig^^J^^^^i#s  fast  as 
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any  drop  by  the  way,  supply  their 

Cces  with  new  members  of  the 
rd  of  aldermen. 
On  the  other  hand,  here  come  whole 
tribes  of  people,  whose  physical  lives 
are  but  a  deteriorated  variety  of  life, 
and  themselves  a  meaner  species  of 
mankind;  so  sad  an  effect  has  been 
wrought  by  the  tainted  breath  of  cities, 
scanty  and  unwholesome  food,  des- 
tructive modes  of  labor,  and  the  lack 
of  those  moral  supports  that  might 
partially  have  counteracted  such  bad 
influences.  Behold  here  a  train  of 
house-painters,  all  afflicted  with  a 
peculiar  sort  of  colic.  Next  in  place 
we  will  marshal  those  workmen  in 
cutlery,  who  have  breathed  a  fatal 
disorder  into  their  lungs^  with  the  im- 
palpable dust  of  steel.  Tailors  and 
shoemakers,  being  sedentary  men,  will 
chiefly  congregate  into  one  part  of  the 
procession,  and  march  under  similar 
banners  of  disease ;  but  among  them 
we  may  observe  here  and  there  a 
sickly  student,  who  has  left  his  health 
between  the  leaves  of  classic  volumes; 
and  clerks,  likewise,  who  have  caught 
their  deaths  on  high  official  stools; 
and  men  of  genius,  too,  who  have 
written  sheet  after  sheet,  with  pens 
dipped  in  their  hearts^  blood.  These 
are  a  wretched,  quaking,  short-breathed 
set.  But  what  is  this  crowd  of  pale- 
cheeked,  slender  girls,  who  disturb  the 
ear  with  the  multiplicity  of  their  short, 
dry  coughs?  They  are  seamstresses, 
who  have  plied  the  daily  and  nightly 
needle  in  the  service  of  master-tailors 
and  close-fisted  contractors,  until  now 
it  is  almost  time  for  each  to  hem  the 
borders  of  her  own  shroud.  Consump- 
tion points  their  place  in  the  proces- 
sion. With  their  sad  sisterhood  are 
.  intermingled  many  youthful  maidens, 
who  have  sickened  in  aristocratic 
mansions,  and  for  whose  aid  science 
has  unavailingly  searched  its  volumes, 
and  whom  breathless  love  has  watch- 
ed. In  our  ranks  the  rich  maiden  and 
the  poor  seamstress  may  walk  arm  in 
arm.  We  might  find  innumerable 
other  instances,  where  the  bond  of  mu- 
tual disease — not  to  speak  of  nation- 
sweeping  pestilences — embraces  high 
and  low,  and  makes  the  king  a  bro- 
ther of  the  clown.  But  it  is  not  hard 
to  own  that  Disease  is  the  natural 
aristocrat.  Let  him  keep  hb  state, 
and  have  his  established  orders  of  rank, 
and  wear  his  royal  mantle  of  the  color 
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of  a  fever-flush  ;  and  let  the  noble  and 
wealthy  boast  their  own  physical  in- 
firmities, and  display  their  symptoms 
as  the  badges  of  high  station  !  All 
things  considered,  these  are  as  proper 
subjects  of  human  pride  as  any  rela- 
tions of  rank  that  men  can  fix  upon. 

Sound  again,  thou  deep-breathed 
trumpeter !  and  herald,  with  thy  voice 
of  might,  shout  forth  another  summons, 
that  shall  reach  the  old  baronial  castles 
of  Europe,  and  the  rudest  cabin  of  our 
western  wilderness!  What  class  is 
toext  to  take  its  place  in  the  procession 
of  mortal  life?  Let  it  be  those  whom 
the  gifts  of  intellect  have  united  in  a 
noble  brotherhood ! 

Aye,  this  is  a  reality,  before  which 
the  conventional  distinctions  of  society 
melt  away,  like  a  vapor  when  we  would 
grasp  it  with  the  hand.  Were  Byron 
now  alive,  and  Burns,  ihe  first  would 
come  from  his  ancestral  Abbey,  flinging 
aside,  althouffh  unwillingly,  the  inher- 
ited honors  of  a  thousand  years,  to  take 
the  arm  of  the  mighty  peasant,  who 
grew  immortal  while  he  stooped  behind 
his  plough.  These  are  gone;  but  the 
hall,  the  farmer's  fireside,  the  hut,  per- 
haps the  palace,  the  counting-room,  the 
workshop,  the  village,  the  city,  life's 
high  places  and  low  ones,  may  all  pro- 
duce their  poets,  whom  a  common 
temperament  pervades  like  an  electric 
sympathy.  Peer  or  ploughman,  we 
will  muster  them,  pair  by  pair,  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  Even  society  in 
its  most  artificial  state,  consents  to  this 
arrangement.  These  factory  girls  from 
Lowell  shall  mate  themselves  with  the 
pride  of  drawing-rooms  and  literary 
circles — the  bluebells  in  fashion's  nose- 
gay, the  Sapphos,  and  Montagues,  and 
Nonons,  of  the  age.  Other  modes  of 
intellect  bring  together  as  strange  com- 
panies. Silk-gowned  professor  of  lan- 
guao^es,  give  your  arm  to  this  sturdy 
blacksmith,  and  deem  yourself  honored 
by  the  conjunction,  though  you  behold 
him  grimy  from  the  anvil.  All  varie- 
ties of  human  speech  are  like  his  mother 
tongue  to  this  rare  man.  Indiscrimi- 
nately, let  those  take  their  places,  of 
whatever  rank  they  come,  who  possess 
the  kingly  gifts  to  lead  armies,  or  to 
sway  a  people,  —Nature's  generals,  her 
lawgivers,  her  kings, — and  with  them, 
also,  the  deep  philosophers,  who  think 
the  thought  in  one  generation  that  is 
to  revolutionize  society  in  the  next. 
With    the   hereditary    legislator,    in 
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whom  eloquence  is  a  far  descended  at- 
tainmeni — a  rich  echo  repeated  by  pow- 
erful voices,  from  Cicero  downward — 
we  will  watch  some  wondrous  back- 
woodsman, who  has  caught  a  wild 
power  of  language  from  the  breeze 
among  his  native  forest  boughs.  But 
we  may  safely  leave  these  brethren  and 
sisterhood  to  settle  their  own  congenial- 
ities. Our  ordinan'  distinctions  become 
80  trifling,  so  impalpable,  so  ridiculously 
visionary,  in  comparison  with  a  classi- 
fication founded  on  truth,  that  all  talk 
about  the  matter  is  immediately  a 
common-place. 

Yet,  the  longer  I  reflect,  the  less  am 
I  satisfied  with  the  idea  of  forming  a 
separate  class  of  mankind  on  the  basis 
of  high  intellectual  power.  At  best, 
it  is  but  a  higher  development  of  innate 
gifts  common  to  all.  Perhaps,  more- 
over, he,  whose  genius  appears  deepest 
and  truest,  excels  his  fellows  in  nothing 
save  the  knack  of  expression;  he 
throws  out,  occasionally*  a  lucky  hintat 
truths  of  which  every  human  soul  is 
profoundly,  though  unutterably  con- 
scious. Therefore,  though  we  sufier 
the  brotherhood  of  intellect  to  march 
onward  together,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  their  peculiar  relation  will  not 
begin  to  vanisn,  as  soon  as  the  proces- 
sion shall  have  passed  beyond  the  circle 
of  this  present  world,  fiut  we  do  not 
classify  for  eternity. 

And  next,  let  the  trumpet  pour  forth 
a  funeral  wail,  and  the  herald's  voice 
give  breath,  in  one  vast  cry,  to  all  the 
groans  and  grievous  utterances  that  are 
audible  throughout  the  earth.  We  ap- 
peal now  to  the  sacred  bond  of  sorrow, 
and  summon  the  great  multitude  who 
labor  under  similar  afliictions,  to  take 
their  places  in  the  march. 

How  many  a  heart,  that  would  have 
been  insensible  to  any  other  call,  has 
responded  to  the  doleful  accents  of  that 
voice !  It  has  gone  far  and  wide,  and 
high  and  low,  and  left  scarcely  a  mortal 
roof  un visited.  Indeed,  the  principle  is 
only  too  universal  for  our  purpose,  and, 
unless  we  limit  it,  will  quite  break  up 
our  classification  of  mankind,  and  con- 
vert the  whole  procession  into  a  funeral 
train.  We  will  therefore  be  at  some 
pains  to  discriminate.  Here  comes  a 
lonely  rich  man ;  he  has  built  a  noble 
fabric  for  his  dwelling-place,  with  a 
front  of  stately  architecture,  and  mar- 
ble floors,  and  doors  of  precious  woods ; 
jhe  whole  structure  is  as  beautiful  as  a 


dream,  and  as  substantial  as  the  native 
rock.  But  the  visionary  shapes  of  a 
long  posterity,  for  whose  home  this 
mansion  was  intended,  have  faded  into 
nothingness,  since  the  death  of  the 
founder's  only  son.  The  rich  man  gives 
a  orlance  at  his  sable  garb  in  one  of  the 
splendid  mirrors  of  his  drawing-room, 
and,  descending  a  flight  of  lofty  steps, 
instinctively  ofiers  his  arm  to  yonder 
poverty-stricken  widow,  in  the  rusty 
black  bonnet,  and  with  a  check-apron 
over  her  patched  gown.  The  sailor- 
boy,  who  was  her  sole  earthly  stay, 
was  washed  overboard  in  a  late  tem- 
pest. This  couple,  from  the  palace  and 
the  alms-house,  are  but  the  types  of 
thousands  more,  who  represent  the 
dark  tragedy  of  life,  and  seldom  quarrel 
for  the  upper  paru^.  Grief  is  such  a  lev- 
eller, with  its  own  dignity  and  its  own 
humility,  that  the  noble  and  the  peas- 
ant, the  beggar  and  the  monarch,  will 
waive  their  pretensions  to  external  rank,, 
without  the  officiousness  of  interference 
on  our  part.  If  pride — the  influence  of 
the  world's  false  distinctions — remain 
in  the  heart,  then  sorrow  lacks  the 
earnestness  which  makes  it  holy  and 
reverend.  It  loses  its  reality,  and  be- 
comes a  miserable  shadow.  On  this 
ground,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
assign  over  multitudes  who  would  wil- 
lingly claim  places  here, to  other  parts  of 
the  procession.  If  the  mourner  have 
anything  dearer  than  his  grief,  he  must 
seek  his  true  position  elsewhere.  There 
are  so  many  unsubstantial  sorrows, 
which  the  necessity  of  our  mortal  state 
begets  on  idleness,  that  an  observer, 
casting  aside  sentiment,  is  sometimes 
led  to  question  whether  there  be  any 
real  woe,  except  absolute  physical  suf- 
fering, and  the  loss  of  closest  friends. 
A  crowd,  who  exhibit  what  they  dcfm 
to  be  broken  hearts — and  among  the 
many  love-lorn  maids  and  bachelors, 
and  men  of  disappointed  ambition  in 
arts,  literature,  or  politics,  and  the  poor 
who  were  once  rich,  or  who  have  sought 
to  be  rich  in  vain — the  great  majority 
of  these  may  ask  admittance  into  some 
other  fraternity.  There  is  no  room 
here.  Perhaps  we  may  institute  a  sep- 
arate class,  where  such  unfortunates 
will  naturally  fall  into  the  procession. 
Meanwhile  let  them  stand  aside,  and 
patiently  await  their  time. 

If  our  trumpeter  can  borrow  a  note 
from  the  doomsday  trumpet-blast,  let 
him  sound  it  now  !  The  dread  alarum 
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should  make  the  earth  quake  to  its 
centre,  for  the  herald  is  about  to  ad- 
dress mankind  with  a  summons,  to 
'which  even  the  purest  mortal  may  be 
sensible  of  some  taint  responding  echo 
in  his  breast.  In  many  bosoms  it  will 
awaken  a  still,  small  voice,  more  terri- 
ble than  its  own  reverberating  uproar. 
The  hideous  appeal  has  swept 
around  the  globe.  Come,  all  ye  guilty 
ones,  and  rank  yourselves  in  accord- 
ance with  the  brotherhood  of  crime  ! 
This,  indeed,  is  an  awful  summons.  I 
almost  tremble  to  look  at  the  strange 
partnerships  that  begin  to  be  formed,  re- 
luctantly, but  by  the  invincible  neces- 
sity of  like  to  like,  in  this  part  of  the 
procession.  A  forger  from  the  stale 
prison  seizes  the.arm  of  a  distinguished 
financier.  How  indignantly  does  the 
latter  plead  his  fair  reputation  upon 
'Change,  and  insist  that  his  operations, 
by  their  magnificence  of  scope,  were 
removed  into  quite  another  sphere  of 
morality  than  those  of  his  piliful  com- 
panion !  But,  let  him  cut  the  connec- 
tion if  he  can.  Here  comes  a  murder- 
er, with  his  clanking  chains,  and  pairs 
himself— horrible  to  tell! — with  as 
pure  and  upright  a  man,  in  all  observ- 
able respects,  as  ever  partook  of  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine.  He  is 
one  of  those,  perchance  the  most  hope- 
less of  all  sinners,  who  practise  such 
an  exemplary  system  of  outward  du- 
ties, that  even  a  deadly  crime  may  be 
hidden  from  their  own  sight  and  re- 
membrance, under  this  unreal  frost- 
work. Yet  he  now  finds  his  place. 
Why  dp  that  pair  of  flaunting  girls, 
with  the  pert,  affected  laugh,  and  the 
sly  leer  at  the  bystanders,  intrude 
themselves  into  the  same  rank  with 
yonder  decorous  matron,  and  that 
somewhat  prudish  maiden  ?  Surely, 
these  poor  creatures,  born  to  vice,  as 
their  sole  and  natural  inheritance,  can 
be  no  fit  associates  for  women  who 
have  been  guarded  round  about  by 
all  the  proprieties  of  domestic  life, 
and  who  could  not  err,  unless  they 
first  created  the  opportunity  !  Oh,  no ; 
it  must  be  merely  the  impertinence  of 
those  unblushing  hussies ;  and  we  can 
only  wonder  bow  such  respectable 
ladies  should  have  responded  to  a  sum- 
mons that  was  not  meant  for  them. 

We  shall  make  short  work  of  this 
miserable  class,  each  member  of  which 
IS  entitled  to  grasp  any  other  mem- 
ber's bandy  by  that  vile  degradation 


wherein  guilty  ^rror  has  buried  all 
alike.  The  roul  fiend,  to  whom  it 
properly  belongs,  must  relieve  us  of 
our  loathsome  task.  Let  the  bond- 
servants of  sin  pass  on.  But  neither 
man  nor  woman,  in  whom  good  pre- 
dominates, will  smile  or  sneer,  nor  bid 
the  Rogues'  March  be  played,  in  deri- 
sion of  their  array.  Feeling  within 
their  breasts  a  shuddering  sympathy, 
which  at  least  gives  token  of  the  sm 
that  might  have  been,  they  will  thank 
God  for  any  place  in  the  grand  proces- 
sion of  human  existence,  save  among 
those  most  wreiched  ones.  Many, 
however,  will  be  astonished  at  the 
fatal  impulse  that  drags  them  thither- 
ward. Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  various  deceptions  by  whidh* 
guilt  conceals  itself  from  the  perpetra- 
tor's conscience,  and  ofienesi,  perhaps, 
by  the  splendor  of  its  garments. 
Statesmen,  rulers,  generals,  and  all 
men  who  act  over  an  extensive  sphere, 
are  most  liable  to  be  deluded  in  this 
way ;  they  commit  wrong,  devastation, 
and  murder,  on  so  grand  a  scale,  that 
it  impresses  them  as  speculative  rather 
than  actual;  but,  in  our  procession,  we 
find  them  linked  in  detestable  con- 
junction with  the  meanest  criminals, 
whose  deeds  have  the  vulgarity  of 
petty  details.  Here,  the  effect  of  cir- 
cumstance and  accident  is  done  away, 
and  a  man  finds  his  rank  according  to 
the  spirit  of  his  crime,  in  whatever 
shape  it  may  have  been  developed. 

We  have  called  the  Evil;  now  let 
us  call  the  Good.  The  trumpet's  bra- 
zen throat  should  pour  heavenly  music 
over  the  earth,  and  the  herald's  voice 
go  forth  with  the  sweetness  of  an  an- 
gel's accents,  as  if  to  summon  each 
upright  man  to  his  reward.  But,  how 
is  this?  Do  none  answer  to  the  call? 
Not  one :  for  the  just,  the  pure,  the 
true,  and  all  who  might  most  worthily 
obey  it,  shrink  sadly  back,  as  most 
conscious  of  error  and  imperfection. 
Then  let  the  summons  be  to  those 
whose  pervading  principle  is  Love. 
This  classification  will  embrace  all  the 
truly  good,  and  none  in  whose  souls 
there  exists  not  something  that  may 
expand  itself  into  a  heaven,  both  of 
well-doing  and  felicity. 

The  first  that  presents  himself  is  a 
man  of  wealth,  who  has  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  his  property  to  a  hospital ; 
his  ghost,  methinks,  would  have  a 
better  right  here  than  his  living  body. 
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But  here  they  come,  the  genuine 
benefactors  of  their  race.  Some  have 
wandered  about  the  earth,  with  pic- 
tures of  bliss  in  their  imagination,  and 
with  hearts  that  shrank  sensitively 
from  the  idea  of  pain  and  woe,  yet 
have  studied  all  varieties  of  misery 
that  human  nature  can  endure.  The 
prison,  the  insane  asylum,  the  squalid 
chambers  of  the  alms-house,  the  manu- 
factory where  the  demon  of  machi- 
nery annihilates  the  human  soul,  and 
the  cotton-field  where  God^s  image 
becomes  a  beast  of  burthen;  to  these, 
and  every  other  scene  where  man 
wronffs  or  neglects  his  brother,  the 
apostles  of  humanity  have  penetrated. 
This  missionary,  black  with  India's 
burning  sunshine,  shall  give  his  arm 
to  a  pale-faced  brother  who  has  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  infected  al- 
leys and  loathsome  haunts  of  vice,  in 
one  of  our  own  cities.  The  generous 
founder  of  a  college  shall  be  the  part- 
ner of  a  maiden  lady,  of  narrow  sub- 
stance, one  of  whose  good  deeds  it  has 
been,  to  gather  a  little  school  of  orphan 
children.  If  the  mighty  merchant 
whose  benefactions  are  reckoned  by 
thousands  of  dollars,  deem  himself 
worthy,  let  him  join  the  procession 
with  her  whose  love  has  proved  itself 
by  watchin^s  at  the  sick-bed,  and  all 
those  lowly  ofTices  which  bring  her 
into  actual  con  met  with  disease  and 
wretchedness.  And  with  those  whose 
impulses  have  guided  them  to  benevo- 
lent actions,  we  will  rank  others,  to 
whom  Providence  has  assigned  a  dif- 
ferent tendency  and  different  powers. 
Men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
generous  and  holy  contemplation  for 
the  human  race ;  those  who,  by  a 
certain  heavenliness  of  spirit,  have  pu- 
rified the  atmosphere  around  them, 
and  thus  supplied  a  medium  in  which 
good  and  high  thinsjs  may  be  projected 
and  performed, — give  to  these  a  lofty 
place  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, although  no  deed,  such  as  the 
world  calls  deeds,  may  be  recorded  of 
them.  There  are  some  individuals,  of 
whom  we  cannot  conceive  it  proper 
that  they  should  apply  their  hands  to 
any  earthly  instrument,  or  work  out 
any  definite  act ;  and  others,  perhaps 
not  less  high,  to  whom  it  is  an  essen- 
tial attribute  to  labor,  in  body  as  well  as 
spirit,  for  the  welfare  of  their  brethren. 
Thus,  if  we  find  a  spiritual  sage,  whose 
unseen,  inestimable  influence  has  ex- 


alted the  moral  standard  of  mankind, 
we  will  choose  for  his  companion  some 
poor  laborer,  who  has  wrought  for  love 
in  the  pota toe-field  of  a  neighbor  poor- 
er than  himself. 

We  have  summoned  this  various 
multitude — ^and,  to  the  credit  of  our 
nature,  it  is  a  large  one— on  the  princi- 

{>le  of  Love.  It  is  singular,  neveri  he- 
ess,  to  remark  the  shyness  that  exists 
among  many  members  of  the  present 
class,  all  of  whom  we  might  expect  to 
recognize  one  another  by  the  free-ma- 
sonry of  mutual  goodness,  and  to  era- 
brace  like  brethren,  giving  God  thanks 
for  such  various  specimens  of  liunian 
excellence.  But  it  is  far  otherwise. 
Each  sect  surrounds  its  own  righteous- 
ness with  a  hedge  of  thorns.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  good  Christian  to  ac- 
knowledge the  good  Pagan ;  almost 
impossible  for  the  good  Orthodox  to 
grasp  the  hand  of  the  good  Unitarian, 
leaving  to  their  Creator  to  settle  the 
matters  in  dispute,  and  giving  their  mu- 
tual efforts  strongly  and  trustingly  to 
whatever  right  thing  is  too  evident  to 
be  mistaken.  Then  again,  though  the 
heart  Jbe  large,  yet  the  mind  is  often  of 
such  moderate  dimensions  as  to  be  ex- 
clusively filled  up  with  one  idea.  When 
a  good  man  has  long  devoted  himself  to 
a  particular  kind  of  ibeneficence — to  one 
species  of  reform — he  is  apt  to  become 
narrowed  into  the  limits  of  the  path 
wherein  he  treads,  and  to  fancy  that 
there  is  no  other  good  to  be  done  on 
earth  but  that  self-same  good  to  which 
he  has  put  his  hand,  and  in  the  very 
mode  that  best  suits  his  own  concep- 
tions. All  else  is  worthless;  his 
scheme  must  be  wrought  out  by  the 
united  strength  of  the  whole  world's 
stock  of  love,  or  the  world  is  no  longer 
worthy  of  a  position  in  the  universe. 
Moreover,  powerful  Truth,  being  the 
rich  grape-juice  expressed  from  the 
vineyard  of  the  ages,  has  an  intoxicat- 
ing quality,  when  imbibed  by  any  save 
a  powerful  intellect,  and  often,  as  it 
were,  impels  the  quaffer  to  quarrel  in 
his  cups.  For  such  reasons,  strange 
to  say,  it  is  harder  to  contrive  a  friendly 
arrangement  of  these  brethren  of  Jove 
and  righteousness,  in  the  procession  of 
life,  than  to  unite  even  the  wicked, 
who,  indeed,  are  chained  together  by 
their  crimes.  The  fact  is  too  prepos- 
terous for  tears,  too  lugubrious  for 
laughter. 
But,  let  good  men  push  and  elbow 
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one  another  as  iLey  may,  during  their 
earthly  march,  all  will  be  peace  among 
them  when  the  honorable  array  of  their 
procession  shall  tread  on  heavenly 
^ound.  There  they  will  doubtless 
find,  that  they  have  been  working 
each  for  the  other's  cause,  and  that 
every  well-delivered  stroke,  which, 
with  an  honest  purpose,  any  mortal 
struck,  even  for  a  narrow  object, 
was  indeed  stricken  for  the  universal 
cause  of  good.  Their  own  view  may 
be  bounded  by  countr^r,  creed,  profes- 
sion, the  diversities  of  individual  cha- 
racter— but  above  them  all  is  the 
breadth  of  Providence.  How  many, 
who  have  deemed  themselves  antago- 
nists, will  smile  hereafter,  when  they 
look  back  upon  the  world*s  wide  har- 
vest field,  and  perceive  that,  in  uncon- 
scious brotherhood,  they  were  helping 
to  bind  the  self-same  sheaf! 

But,  come!  The  sun  is  hastening 
westward,  while  the  march  of  human 
life,  that  never  paused  before,  is  delayed 
by  our  attempt  to  re-arrange  its  order. 
It  is  desirable  to  find  some  comprehen- 
sive principle,  that  shall  render  our  task 
easier  by  bringing  thousands  into  the 
ranks,  where  hitherto  we  have  brought 
one.  Th  erefore  let  th e  trum  pet,  if  pos- 
sible, split  its  brazen  throat  with  a 
louder  note  than  ever,  and  the  herald 
summon  all  mortals  who,  from  what- 
ever cause,  have  lost,  or  never  found, 
their  proper  places  in  the  world. 

Obedient  to  this  call,  a  great  multi- 
tude come  together,  most  of  them  with 
a  listless  gait,  betokening  weariness  of 
soul,  yet  with  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in 
their  faces,  at  the  prospect  of  at  length 
Teaching  those  suitable  positions  which, 
hitherto,  they  have  vainly  sought.  But 
here  will  be  another  disappointment; 
for  we  can  attempt  no  more  than  merely 
to  associate,  in  one  fraternity,  all  who 
are  afflicted  with  the  same  vague  trou- 
ble. Some  great  mistake  in  life  is  the 
chief  condition  of  admittance  into  this 
class.  Here  are  members  of  the  learned 
professions,  whom  Providence  endowed 
with  special  gifjs  for  the  plough,  the 
forge,  and  the  wheel-barrow,  or  for  the 
routine  of  unintellectual  business.  We 
will  assign  them,  as  partners  in  the 
march,  those  lowly  laborers  and  handi- 
craftsmen, who  have  pined,  as  with  a 
dying  thirst,  after  the  unattainable  foun- 
tains of  knowledge.  The  latter  have 
lost  less  than  their  companions;  ^'et 
much,  because  they  deem  it  infinite. 


Perchance  the  two  species  of  unfortu- 
nates may  comfort  one  another.  Here 
are  Quakers  with  the  instinct  of  battle 
in  them ;  and  men  of  war  who  should 
have  worn  the  broad-brim.  Authors 
shall  be  ranked  here,  whom  some  freak 
of  Nature,  making  game  of  her  poor 
children,  has  imbued  with  the  confi- 
dence of  genius,  and  strong  desire  of 
fame,  but  has  iavored  with  no  corres- 
ponding power ;  and  others,  whose  lofty 
gifts  were  unaccompanied  with  the 
faculty  of  expression,  or  any  of  that 
earthly  machinery,  by  which  ethereal 
endowments  must  be  manifested  to 
mankind.  All  these,  therefore,  are  mel- 
ancholy laughing-stocks.  Next,  here 
are  honest  and  well-intentioned  per- 
sons, who,  by  a  want  of  tact— by  inac- 
curate perceptions— by  a  distorting 
imagination — have  been  kept  continu- 
ally at  cross-purposes  with  the  world, 
and  bewildered  upon  the  path  of  life. 
Let  us  see,  if  they  can  confine  them- 
selves within  the  line  of  our  procession. 
In  this  class,  likewise,  we  must  assign 
places  to  those  who  have  encountered 
that  worst  of  ill-success,  a  higher  for- 
tune than  their  abilities  could  vindi- 
cate; writers,  actors,  painters,  the  pets 
of  a  day,  but  whose  laurels  wither 
unrenewed  amid  their  hoary  hair;  poli- 
ticians, whom  some  malicious  contin- 
gency of  afiairs  has  thrust  into  conspi- 
cuous station,  where,  while  the  world 
stands  gazing  at  them,  the  dreary  con- 
sciousness o\  imbecility  makes  them 
curse  their  birth-hour.  To  such  men, 
we  give  for  a  companion  him  whose 
rare  talents,  which  perhaps  require  a 
revolution  for  their  exercise,  are  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  sluggish  circumstances. 
Not  far  from  these,  we  must  find 
room  for  one  whose  success  has  been  of 
the  wrong  kind ;  the  man  who  should 
have  lingered  in  the  cloisters  of  a  uni- 
versity, digging  new  treasures  out  of 
the  Herculaneum  of  antique  lore,  diffu- 
sing depth  and  accuracy  of  literature 
throughout  his  country,  and  thus  mak- 
ing for  himself  a  great  and  quiet  fame. 
But  the  outward  tendencies  around  him 
have  proved  too  powerful  for  his  inward 
nature,  and  have  drawn  him  into  the 
arena  of  political  tumult,  there  to  con- 
tend at  disadvantage,  whether  front  to 
front,  or  side  by  side,  with  the  brawny 
giants  of  actual  life.  He  becomes,  it 
may  be,  a  name  for  brawling  parties  to 
bandy  to  and  fro,  a  legislator  of  the 
Union ;  a  governor  of  his  native  state ; 
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an  ambassador  in  the  courts  of  kings 
or  queens ;  and  the  world  may  deem 
him  a  man  of  happy  stars.  But  not  so 
the  wise;  and  not  so  himself,  when  he 
looks  through  his  experience,  and  sighs 
to  miss  that  fitness,  the  one  invaluable 
touch,  which  makes  all  things  true  and 
real.  So  much  achieved,  yet  how 
abortive  is  his  life !  Whom  shall  we 
choose  for  h  is  companion  ?  Some  weak- 
framed  blacksmith,  perhaps,  whose 
delicacy  of  muscle  migl^t  have  suited  a 
tailor*s  shop-board  better  than  thennvil. 
Shall  we  bid  the  trumpet  sound 
again  ?  It  is  hardly  worth  the  while. 
There  remain  a  few  idle  men  of  for- 
tune, tavern  and  grog-shop  loungers, 
lazzaroni,  old  bachelors,  decaying 
maidens,  and  people  of  crooked  intel- 
lect or  temper,  all  of  whom  may  find 
their  like,  or  some  tolerable  approach 
to  it,  in  the  pleniiful  diversity  of  our 
latter  class.  There,  too,  «s  his  ulti- 
mate destiny,  must  we  rank  the 
dreamer,  who,  all  his  life  long,  has 
cherished  the  idea  that  he  was  pecu- 
liarly apt  for  something,  but  never 
could  determine  what  it  was;  and 
there  the  most  unfortunate  of  men, 
whose  purpose  it  has  been  to  enjoy 
life's  pleasures,  but  to  avoid  a  manful 
struggle  with  its  toil  and  sorrow.  The 
remainder,  if  any,  may  connect  them- 
selves with  whatever  rank  of  the  pro- 
cession they  shall  find  best  adapted  to 
their  tastes  and  consciences.  The 
worst  possible'fate  would  be,  to  remain 
behind,  shivering  in  the  solitude  of 
time,  while  all  the  world  is  on  the 
move  toward  eternity.  Our  attempt 
to  classify  society  is  now  complete. 
The  result  may  be  aeything  but  per- 
fect; yet  better — to  give  it  the  very 
lowest  praise — than  the  antique  rule  of 
the  herald's  office,  or  the  modern  one 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  whereby  the  acci- 
dents and  superficial  attributes,  with 
which  the  real  nature  of  individuals 
has  least  to  do,  are  acted  upon  as  the 
deepest  characteristics  of  mankind. 
Our  task  is  done.  Now  let  the  grand 
procession  move ! 


Yet  pause  awhile !    We  had  forgot- 
ten the  Chief-Marshal. 

Hark'I  That  world-wide  swell  of 
solemn  music,  with  the  clang  of  a 
mighty  bell  breaking  forth  through  its 
regulated  uproar,  announces  his  ap- 
proach. He  comes;  a  severe,  sedate, 
immovable,  dark  rider,  waving  his 
truncheon  of  universal  sway,  as  he 
passes  along  the  lengthened  line,  on 
the  Pale  Horse  of  the  Revelations. 
It  is  Death  !  Who  else  could  assume 
the  guidance  of  a  procession  that  com- 
prehends all  humanity  ?  And  if  some, 
among  these  many  millions,  should 
deem  themselves  classed  amiss,  yet 
let  them  take  to  their  hearts  the  com- 
fortable truth,  that  Death  levels  us  all 
into  one  great  brotherhood,  and  that 
another  stateof  being  will  surely  rectify 
the  wrong  of  this.  Then  breathe  thy 
wail  upon  the  earth's  wailing  wind, 
thou  band  of  melancholy  music,  made 
up  of  every  sigh  that  the  human 
heart,  unsatisfied,  has  uttered !  There 
is  yet  triumph  in  thy  tones.  And  now 
we  move !  Beggars  in  their  rags,  and 
Kings  trailing  the  regal  purple  in  the 
dust;  the  Warrior's  gleaming  helmet; 
the  Priest  in  his  sable  robe;  the  hoary 
Grandsire,  who  has  run  life's  circle 
and  come  back  to  childhood  ;  the  ruddy 
School-boy  with  his  golden  curls,  frisk- 
ing along  the  march ;  the  Artisan's 
sluif-jacket ;  the  Noble's  star-decorated 
coat ; — the  whole  presenting  a  motley 
spectacle,  yet  with  a  dusky  grandeur 
brooding  over  it.  Onward,  onward, 
into  that  dimness  where  the  lights  of 
Time,  which  have  blazed  along  the 
procession,  are  flickering  in  their 
sockets!  And  whither?  We  know 
not;  and  Death,  hitherto  our  leader, 
deserts  us  by  the  wayside,  as  the  tramp 
of  our  innumerable  footsteps  passes 
beyond  his  sphere.  He  knows  not, 
more  than  we,  our  destined  goal.  But 
God,  who  made  us,  knows,  and  will 
not  leave  us  on  our  toilsome  and  doubt- 
ful march,  either  to  wander  in  infinite 
uncertainty,  or  perish  by  the  way ! 
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THE  WHITE  STEED  OF  THE  PRAIRIES. 

Mr.  Kendall,  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  in  giving  some  account  of  what  he  saw  and  suffered  In 
hia  lateexpcdiiion  toward  Santa  Fe,  which  resulted  in  imprisonmeut  at  Mexico,  after  noUcing  flocJu 
of  small  white  borses  in  the  Prairies,  adds  the  following : 

**  Many  stories  are  told  of  a  large  white  horse  that  has  been  seen  often  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Crosa 
Timbers  and  near  the  Red  River.  He  has  never  been  known  to  gallop,  but  paces  even  faster  than  any 
horse  that  has  been  sent  out  after  him  can  run ;  and  so  game  and  untiring  is  the  *  Wliiie  Steed  of  the 
Prairies,'  for  he  is  well  known  to  trappers  and  trodcrs  by  that  name,  that  he  has  tired  down  no  less 
than  three  race-nags  sent  out  expressly  to  catch  him  with  a  Mexican  rider.  The  latter  had  nothing 
but  a  lasso  or  lariat  with  him,  a  long  rope  made  cither  of  hone  hair  or  hemp,  and  which  the  Mexicans 
throw  with  great  dexterity ;  but  although  he  took  a  fresh  horse  after  tiring  one  down,  he  was  never 
near  enough  the  noble  animal  to  throw  a  slip-noiwe  over  his  head,  or  even  to  drive  him  into  a  canter. 
He  has  been  known  to  pace  a  mile  in  less  than  two  minutes,  and  can  keep  up  this  rate  hour  after  hour, 
or  imtil  he  has  tired  down  whatever  may  be  in  choce.  Large  sums  have  been  offered  to  any  one  who 
would  catch  him,  and  the  attempt  hai*  frequently  been  made ;  but  he  still  roams  the  prairies  in  free- 
dom, solitary  and  alone.  One  of  the  hunters  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me  that  he  was  too  proud  to 
be  seen  in  company  with  the  other  mustangs,  being  a  beautiful  animal  of  far  better  action  than  those 
of  his  race ;  but  this  part  of  the  story  I  could  not  make  it  convenient  to  believe." 

Mount,  mount  for  the  chase !  let  your  lassos  be  strong, 
And  forget  not  sharp  spur  and  lough  buffalo  thong; 
For  the  quarry  ye  seek  hath  oft  baffled,  I  ween, 
Steeds  swift  as  your  own,  backed  by  hunters  as  keen. 

Fleet  barb  of  the  Prairie,  in  vain  they  prepare 

For  thy  neck,  arched  in  beauty,  the  treacherous  snare; 

Thou  wilt  toss  thy  proud  head,  and  with  nostril  stretched  wide, 

Defy  them  again,  as  thou  still  hast  defied. 

Trained  nags  of  the  course,  urged  by  rowel  and  rein, 
Have  cracked  their  strong  thews  in  the  pursuit  in  vain : 
While  a  bow-shot  in  front,  without  straining  a  limb. 
The  wild  courser  careered  as  'twere  pastime  to  him. 

Ye  may  know  him  at  once,  though  a  herd  be  in  sight, 
'  As  he  moves  o'er  the  plain  like  a  creature  of  light — 
His  mane  streaming  forth  from  his  beautiful  form 
Like  the  drift  from  a  wave  that  has  burst  in  the  storm. 

Not  the  team  of  the  Sun,  as  in  fable  portrayed. 
Through  the  firmament  rushing  in  glory  arrayed, 
Could  match,  in  wild  majesty,  beauty  and  speed. 
That  tireless,  magnificent,  snowy-^wbite  steed. 

Much  gold  for  bis  guerdon,  promotion  and  fame, 
Wait  the  hunter  who  captures  that  lieet-footed  game ; 
Lei  ihem  bid  for  his  freedom, — unbridled,  unshod, 
He  will  roam  till  he  dies  through  these  pastures  of  God. 

And  ye  think  on  his  head  your  base  halters  to  fling  I 
So  ye'  shall — when  yon  Eagle  has  lent  you  his  wing ; 
But  no  slave  of  the  lash  that  your  stables  contain 
Can  e'er  force  to  a  gallop  the  steed  of  the  Plain ! 

His  fields  have  no  fence  save  the  mountain  and  sky ; 
His  drink  the  snow-capped  Cordilleras  supply ; 
'Mid  the  grandeur  of  nature  sole  monarch  is  he, 
And  his  gallant  heart  swells  with  the  pride  of  the  free 
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SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER.* 


The  publication  of  this  work  we  deem 
to  have  been  as  much  an  ordinary 
affair  of  trade,  without  any  regard  to 
the  higher  purposes  of  literature,  as 
any  every-day  business  transaction  in 
"  the  city."  The  life  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  a  prominent  man  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  the  first  surgeon  of  his  day, 
was  of  course  to  be  written ;  it  was 
certain  a  demand  would  exist  for  the 
work,  whatever  might  ^-th^  value  or 
interest  of  the  facts  it  should  possess, 
or  the  skill  with  which  they  might  be 
presented.  And  little  do  we  question 
that  the  extent  of  that  demand  was 
anticipated  in  the  "  Row,"  to  the  copy. 
The  fact  of  its  publication  is  no  earn> 
est  of  its  beinff  a  work  of  peculiar  in- 
terest. It  will  be  sought  for  as  the  life 
of  a  prominent  character,  not  as  the 
biography  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  He 
was  known  to  the  public  as  the  great 
surgeon  of  London ;  surgeon  to  kings 
and  princes,  prime  ministers  and  peers. 
He  was  surrounded  by  no  individual 
interest  independent  of  his  position. 
He  had  none  of  the  eccentricities  of  aa 
Abernethy  to  render  his  name  a  bye- 
word  to  the  lovers  of  humor,  no  ac- 
complishments beyond  the  limits  of 
his  professional  acquirements  to  gain 
for  him  a  general  interest.  He  was 
purely  and  exclusively  the  surgeon, 
biography  has  a  two-fold  interest, — 
that  which  regards  the  personal  of  the 
individual,  and  that  which  belongs  to 
the  circumstances  and  characters  by 
which  he  may  be  surrounded.  It  is  in 
reference  to  this  latter  only  that  the  life 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  will  recommend 
itself  to  the  general  reader ;  for  public 
sentiment,  if  we  mistake  not,  views 
the  surgeon  very  much  in  the  light  of 
the  public  hansman,  as  associated  with 
deeas  of  blood,  and  shrinks  from  all 
sympathy  with  him.  To  the  profes- 
sional reader,  endowed  with  the  ordi- 
nary esprit  de  corps,  this  work  will  be 
acceptable  as  the  life  of  the  heroic 
operator,  the  skilful  anatomist,  the 
indefatigable  teacher,  and  the  contri- 
butor of  highly  valued  surgical  and 
physiological  information,  the  result  of 


experience,  observation,  and  experi- 
ment. We  propose,  with  the  purpose 
of  interesting  our  readers — not  forget- 
ting their  non-professional  character — 
to  extract  from  the  book  before  us 
what  we  esteem  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  magazine. 

These  volumes  are  not  as  rich  in 
contemporary  history  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  It  is  natural,  in  the 
biography  of  a  celebrated  surgeon,  to 
seek  for  full  details  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  men  of  "  mark  and 
likelihood"  with  whom  he  is  necessa- 
rily in  habits  of  association.  The  very 
nature  of  the  office  of  a  medical  man 
supposes  the  closest  intimacy  with  his 
patient,  the  fullest  knowledge  of  his 
character  and  disposition.  Sickness  is 
your  great  leveller.  The  surgerai  is 
brought  into  relation  with  man  as  he  is ; 
"proud  majesty  is  to  him  a  subject;" 
and  the  wily  statesman,  a  Machiavelli 
to  the  worlu,  is  but  a  sick  man  to  bis 
physician.  The  surgeon  is  the  least 
likely  to  be  diverted  by  the  flitter  of 
the  star  and  the  imposing  dignity  of 
the  baton,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
real  character. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper's  career  was  one 
smooth  ascent  to  fame  and  fortune. 
He  had  none  of  the  obstacles  to  over- 
come, nor  difficulties  to  struggle  with, 
which  mark  ordinarily  the  course  of 
the  metropolitan  surgeon.  He  early 
evinced  a  natural  bias  for  his  art,  bav- 
in? saved  the  life  of  a  servant  by  skil- 
fully stopping  a  bleeding  by  compress- 
ing an  artery  with  all  the  skill  that 
science  could  prompt.  In  the  amuse- 
ments of  his  boyhood,  he  surpassed  his 
fellows  in  daring;  and  some  of  his 
early  pranks  evinced  not  only  an  intre- 
pidity beyond  his  age,  but  a  want  of 
feeling  unusual  for  the  innocence  of 
childhood.  He  passed  through  the 
usual  course  of  study  in  London  under 
the  eye  of  his  master,  the  celebrated 
surneon,  Mr.  Cline,  at  whose  table  he 
met  frequently  Home  Tooke,  and 
others  of  a  republican  bias,  from  whom 
he  imbibed  a  liberality  of  political  sen- 


*  The  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart.,  interspersed  with  sketches  from  his  note- 
books of  distinguished  contemporary  characters.  By  Bransby  Blake^  Cooper,  Esq., 
F.R.S. ;  2  vols.,  8vo.,  London :  John  W.  Parker, 
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timenty  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
Tory  vicar,  his  father.  He  rapidly 
progressed  through  the  successive 
stages  of  advancemeat,  as  Demoustra- 
tor  of  Aaatomy,  Lecturer,  Surgeou  to 
the  Hospital,  the  first  surgeon  ia  the 
city.  Surgeon  in  the  West  End,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  finally 
to  a  Baronetcy  and  the  position  of  Sur- 
geon Extraorainary  to  the  King.  Sir 
Asiley  Cooper  was  by  nature  cool  and 
intrepid,  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament, 
and  acknowledged  by  his  biographer 
to  have  been  incapable  of  very  warm 
attachments.  He  was  purely  practi- 
cal, averse  to  theory  and  imaginative 
speculation.  We  trace  here  the  ele- 
ments of  his  distinction  as  a  surgeon. 
Surgery,  unlike  Medicine,  is  a  certain 
science,  and  deals  with  the  practical, 
appealing  to  the  eye  for  its  knowledge, 
and  to  the  skill  and  nerve  of  the  hand  for 
its  application.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was 
a  great  surgeon  but  a  poor  physician. 
He  was  sensibly  alive  to  his  own  inter- 
est, and  left  no  opportunity  unim- 
S roved  to  advance. his  position.  His 
rst  impulse,  on  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  giddiness  which  had  laid  him 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  an  influential 
patient,  was  an  injunction  of  silence. 
And  we  read,  that,  upon  discovering 
that  his  political  opinions  were  inimi- 
cal to  his  worldly  progress,  he  aban- 
doned them  and  the  intimacy  of  his 
democratical  friends,  without  a  passing 
regret.  Such  was  the  worldliness  of 
an  essentially  worldly  character — an 
appropriate  step  to  hi^  future  elevation 
as  the  Surgeon  of  the  Court. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper's  fame  as  a  sur- 
geon brought  with  it  the  more  sub- 
stantial satisfaction  of  a  large  income. 
His  average  annual  receipts,  for  many 
years,  amounted  to  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars;  and  for  one  year  his  in- 
come reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
a  hundred  thousand.  Nowhere  but  in 
London  does  professional  merit  meet 
with  so  high  a  reward ;  in  Paris,  no 
surgeon  derives  from  his  practice  an 
income  beyond  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars;  and  twelve  thousand  is  near  the 
limit  of  that  of  the  most  successful  in 
New  York.  In  accordance  with  our 
truly  commercial  spirit,  the  relation  of 


patient  and  physician  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  debtor  and  creditor,  an  affair  of 
#ade,  accompanied  with  the  usual 
business  details,  of  bills  rendered,  re- 
ceipts given,  and  the  other  et-cetera  of. 
a  trading  transaction,  while  in  London^ 
the  reward  of  the  surgeon  is  left  to 
the  generous  impulse  of  his  patient. 
Th^  following  extract  will  illustrate 
the  generosity  of  the  princely  mer- 
chants of  London : 

<<  In  the  year  1813,  my  ancle  [says  the 
biographer]  performed  -  the  operation  for 
stone  upon  Mr.  Hyatt,  a  West  Indian 
merchant,  who  presented  him  with  a  fee 
of  a  thousand  guineas.  Mr.  Hyatt  had 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  opera-  • 
tion  and  necessary  confinement  to  the 
house,  when  a  day  was  appointed  by  him, 
for  the  last  formal  visit  of  the  medical 
men.  My  uncle  arrived  rather  late,  and 
the  physicians,  Dr.  Lettsom  and  Dr.  Nel- 
son, had  already  seen  the  patient,  and 
were  talking  upon  the  liberality  of  bis  re- 
muneration for  their  services,  be  having 
presented  them  each  with  £300.  Mr. 
Cooper  therefore  went  up  alone,  talked  to 
Mr.  Hyatt,  congratulated  him  on  his  re- 
covery, and  listened  with  emotion  to  the 
grateful  expressions  which  he  poured 
forth  towards  him  as  his  benefactor.  At 
last,  he  rose  to  leave  the  room,  and  had 
reached  the  door,  when  his  patient,  who 
was  sitting  by  the  fire,  took  off  his  night- 
cap and  threw  it  at  him,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  *  There,  young  man,  put  that 
in  your  pocket.'  My  uncle,  however, 
guessing  the  contents  of  the  missile,  in- 
serted his  hand,  and  took  out  from  it  a 
piece  of  paper ;  chucking  the  cap  to  his 
patient,  and  at  the  same  time  saying, 
that  he  would  not  rob  him  of  so  useful  an 
article,  he  put  the  paper  into  his  pocket, 
and  took  his  departure.  On  subsequently 
examining  it,  he  found  it  to  be  a  check  for 
one  thousand  guineas.  The  liberality  of 
Mr.  Hyatt  was  no  less  remarkable  to  his 
apothecary.  One  day,  on  running  in. 
haste  to  his  patient,  he  fell  and  hurt  his 
knee,  so  that  he  walked  lame  on  entering. 
Mr.  Hyatt,  observing  this,  immediately 
asked',  '  Dobson,  old  fellow,  what's  the 
matter  V  and  on  hearing  the  nature  of  the 
accident,  remarked,  as  he  opened  a  box, 
*  I  have  here  the  best  plaister  in  the  world 
for  a  bruised  knee.*  He  then,  drawing 
out  a  £100  bank  note,  applied  it  over  the 
injured  joint,  and  desired  him  to  keep  it 
there.* 


•  The  most  liberal  fee  of  modern  times  was  that  received  by  Dr.  Dimsdale,  of  Hert- 
ford. His  celebrity  .as  an  inoculotor  in  the  small  pox,  recommended  him  to  the  Em- 
press Catharine,  at  whose  invitation  he  visited  Russia.  His  successful  inoculation  of 
the  Empress  and  her  son  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  Baron.  o(J)l|^^mpirey  be- 
sides a  pension  of  £500  per  annum,  and  a  present  of  £  12,000. 
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The  position  of  Sir  Asiley  Cooper 
as  a  lecturer  brought  him  into  relatioa 
with  the  Resurrectionists,  to  whomf 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Anato- 
my Act,  the  anatomist  was  indebted 
for  his  supplv  of  subjects.  These  men 
were  a  bola,  adventurous  class,  bar* 
dened  by  their  loathsome  and  illegal 
occupation,  who  allowed  no  scruple  to 
oppose  the  success  of  their  trade.  They 
were  continually  skulking  about  grave- 
yards, concealed  themselves  in  the 
vaults  and  charnel  houses,  and  resorted 
to  every  device  to  supply  themselves 
with  the  material  of  their  disgusting 
commerce.  An  extensive  trade  was 
carried  on  by  some  of  the  most  expert, 
who  contrived  not  only  to  supply  the 
home  demand  in  London,  but  to  ship, 
packed  in  crates  and  hogsheads,  quan- 
tities of  dead  bodies  to  the  provinces, 
to  Dublin  and  Edinburgh.  A  few  of 
these  adventurers  amassed  larffe  sums 
of  money,  while  the  most  or  them 
terminated  their  lives  less  fortu- 
nately, after  a  career  of  horse-stealing, 
burglary,  murder,  upon  the  gallows,  or 
in  the  penal  colonies.  The  following 
is  a  specimen  of  the  extraordinary 
methods  resorted  to  bv  the  body- 
snatchers,  for  a  supply  or  dead  bodies : 

^  An  intimate  friend  of  Patrick's  (a  fa- 
mous resurrectionist)  was  employed  in  the 
serv  ice  of  a  gentleman .  One  day  th  is  man 
called  on  Patrick,  and  informed  bim  that 
his  master  was  dead,  and  that  he  thought 
something  in  the  way  of  business  might 
be  done  with  the  body,  as  it  was  lying  in 
the  back  parlor,  the  windows  of  which 
opened  on  a  large  lawn.  Patrick  made 
several  inquiries,  and  having  ascertained 
that  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  on  the 
following  Sunday,  said  in  conclusion, 
*  The  coffin,  then,  will,  most  probably,  be 
screwed  down  on  Saturday ;  if  it  is,  let  me 
know ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  till 
that  part  of  the  work  is  done.'  Things 
fell  out  as  Patrick  anticipated;  and  accord- 
ingly on  the  night  of  Saturday,  he  entered 
at  the  back  of  the  premises,  and,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  parlor  by  the  servant,  com- 
menced his  operations.  Unassisted  by  any 
light,  he  drew  out  all  the  screws,  took  otf 
the  lid,  and,  having  formed  an  estimate, 
as  accurately  as  the  circumstances  would 
allow,  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  removed 
it  into  a  box  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  for  the  purpose  of  containing  it.  He 
next  placed  in  the  coffin  a  quantity  of 
earth,  which  the  servant  had  procured 
Irom  the  garden,  corresponding  to  the 
weight  o£  the  corpse.    The  lid  was  then 


replaced,  carefbUy  screwed  down,  the 
pidl  thrown  over  it,  and  the  box  containing 
the  body  passed  out  of  the  window  to 
Patrick,  who  bid  it  in  a  tod  house  at 
some  distance  from  the  dwelling-place." 

We  are  presented  in  these  volumes 
with  some  records  left  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  of  his  impressions  and  opinions 
of  his  royal  patient,  George  the  Fourth. 
These  are  but  shadowy  and  imperfect 
sketches,  seemingly  memoranda  dotted 
down  for  his  own  behoof.  Our  sur- 
geon bad  removed  a  tumor  from  the 
royal  scalp ; 

"The  King  bore  the  operation  well,  re- 
quested that  there  might  be  no  hurry,  and 
when  it  was  finished,  said,  'What  do  yon 
call  the  tumor  V I  said,  *  A  steatome.  Sire.* 
« Then,'  said  he,  *  I  hope  it  will  ttay  at 
honUf  and  not  annoy  me  any  more.' " 

Truly  a  royal  pleasantry ! — only  fit  to 
raise  a  smile  upon  a  courtier's  lip.  We 
continue  these  extracts: 

''When  he  returned  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  he  said,  'The  Scotch  were  a 
worldly,  respectable  people,  but,' said  he, 
'  the  Irish  are  all  heart.  You  would  have 
been  delighted  to  have  seen  their  enthusi- 
asm.' The  impression  the  Irish  had  made 
upon  him  was  of  the  most  affectionate 
character,  and,  but  that  he  toon  forgot,  [the 
italics  are  ours]  he  would  have  done  some- 
thing for  that  fine  country  and  people." 

But  that  he  soon  forgot ;  bow  dear- 
ly these  words  illustrate  the  heartless- 
ness  of  princes,  and  that  of  George  the 
Fourth,  the  most  heartless  of  them 
all.  Sir  Astley  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained the  most  exalted  notion  of  the 
mental  capabilities  of  his  royal  patient. 

"  The  abilities  of  George  the  Fourth  were 
of  the  first  order.  He  would  have  made 
the  first  physician  or  surgeon  of  his  time, 
the  first  lawyer,  the  first  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  Lords,  though  per- 
haps not  the  best  divine.  As  a  king  he 
was  prosperous,  for  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  be  led  by  good  ministers,  although, 
however,  he  did  not  like  them  all.  The 
king  was  indolent,  and  therefore  disposed 
to  yield  to  avoid  trouble;  nervous,  and 
therefore  anxious  to  throw  every  onus 
from  his  own  shoulders.  He  was  the 
most  perfect  gentleman  in  his  manners 
and  address;  possessing  the  finest  pei> 
son,  with  the  most  dignified  and  gracious 
condescension,  yet  excessively  proud; 
familiar  himself,  bat  shocked  at  it  in 
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others;  Tiolent  in  his  temper,  yet  natural- 
ly  kind  in  his  disposition.    I  have  seen 
him  spurn  — —  from  him,  yet  in  ten 
minntes  say,  that  he  liked  nobody  so  ranch 
about  him,  and  that  no  one  but  he  should 
do  anything  for  him.    George  the  Fourth 
had  an  extraordinary  memory, — he  recol- 
lected all  that  he  had  read  or  seen, — ^and 
had  the  faculty  of  quickly  comprehending 
everything.     If  he  saw  an  engine,  he 
would  describe  not  only  its  principles  of  ac- 
tion, bat  enter  minutely  into  its  construc- 
tion.    He  could    recoant    anecdotes  of 
everybody,  and  could  quote  the  beauties 
of  almost  all  the  works,  in  prose  or  verse, 
in  English  literature.      He  also  prided 
himself  on  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  being, 
in  fact,  an  excellent  classic,  and  frequently 
quoted  Horace.    He  was  a  good  historian, 
being  fully  conversant  with  the  history 
not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  all  Eu- 
rope.   I  once  said, '  Sire,  are  you  familiar 
with  the  fate  of  Henrietta  Maria,  afler 
the  death  of  Charles  the  First  ?  It  is  to  be 
found,  I  believe,  in  Pennant.'  <0h,'  he  said, 
*  read  De  Grammont ;  there  you  will  find 
all  about  her,  together  with  the  history  of 
those  times,  well  described  and  minutely 
given.*  Dates  also  in  history  he  could  well 
recollect,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  diifer 
with    him  concerning  them,  as  he  was 
sure  to  be  right.    The  connexions  and 
families  of  the  nobility  he  was  quite  fami- 
liar with.    He  spoke  German  and  French 
as  weU  as  his  own  language,  and  knew  a 
little  of  others.    With  respect  to  Greek, 
his  father,  he  said,  would  not  let  him  go 
on  with  it,  and  so  accounted  for  his  defi- 
ciency in  that  language.      He  spoke  re- 
markably well,  but  did  not  write  so  well, 
because  he  would  not  give  himself  the 
trouble,  and  therefore  always  sought  as- 
sistance from  others.    His  life  had  been, 
since  the  age  of  sixteen,  conversational, 
from  which  time  he  had  given  very  little 
attention  to  writing  or  composition.    He 
oAen  awoke  early,  and  read  from  five  or 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  or 
ten,  and  thus  he  became  acquainted  with 
all  the  new  books,  which  he  read  of  every 
description,   novels,  pamphlets,  voyages, 
travels,  plays ;  and  he  liked  to  talk  of 
them." 

Verily,  a  most  imposing  array  of 
princely  accomplishments!  All  this 
glowing  description  must  be  taken  cum 
grano  salts.  Sir  Astley's  own  accom- 
pli ish  men  ts  were  not  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  render  him  a  very  capable  judge 
of  mental  endowments,  in  others,  nor 
was  his  abandonment* of  bis  liberal 
principles  calculated  to  make  him  a 
less  partial  judge  of  kingljr  attainment. 
We  have  not  much  &ith  in  the  opinion 


that  George  the  Fourth  was  a  prodigy 
of  learning  and  wisdom,  though  he 
quoted  Horace,  and  had  read  De  Gram- 
mont. The  licentious  poet  and  lasci- 
vious historian  appeal  to  other  than 
intellectual  tastes.  We  believe  his 
majesty  to  have  possessed  a  ready  con- 
versational talent,  much  miscellaneous 
and  gossiping  information,  and  a  me- 
mory tenacious  of  personal  anecdote 
and  scandal.  We  do  pot  suppose  that 
his  attainments  were  other  than  of  the 
most  superficial  character,  that  he  knew 
much  more  of  Latin  than  of  Greek,  or 
that  he  was  capable  of  high  intellectual 
effort.  Sir  Astley  seems  to  confirm,  in 
his  statement  of  the  king's  inability  to 
write,  the  well-founded  opinion  (we 
believe)  that  be  could  not  spell.  He 
may  have  been  every  inch  a  king,  but 
he  had  none  of  the  nature  of  the  higher 
man.  George  the  Fourth  was  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  fine  person,  was  of  a 
lofty  and  imposing  stature,  and  well- 
developed  figure.  He  possessed  the 
grace  and  ease  of  the  finished  man  of 
the  world.  How  m  he  was  entitled 
to  the  character  of  the  high-minded 
gentleman,  the  man  of  truth,  of  courte- 
ous bearing,  of  pure  and  lofty  converse, 
of  kind  sympathies,  and  chastened 
tastes,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
by  our  closing  extracts  : 

**  The  king  used  to  say,  as  soon  as  Lord 
Liverpool  went  out  of  the  room,  <  What  an 
awkward  creature  that  is !'  and  then  he 
mimicked  all  his  peculiarities,  so  as  to 
produce  a  laugh  against  him.  The  king 
would  sometimes  be  coarse  in  his  conver- 
sation and  anecdotes,  but,  again,  nobody 
could  be  more  refined  and  polished  when 
he  chose. — ^He  chatted  with  me  for  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  was  generally  very 
agreeable,  although  now  and  then  irrita- 
ble. He  was  not  strictly  attentive  to  facts, 
but  embellished  all  his  stories,  to  render 
them  more  amusing,  so  that  it  would  not 
answer  always  to  repeat  his  sayings  of 
others.  When  ill,  the  king  would  never 
allow  that  it  was  caused  by  his  own  im- 
prudence. One  morning  his  tongue  was 
white,  and  he  was  much  heated.  'By 
G — d,'  said  he,  *  it  is  very  extraordinary 
that  I  should  be  thus  heated,  for  I  lived 
very  abstemiously,  and  went  to  bed  in  good 
time.  I  must  have  some  beanme  de  vie, 
sir.'    When  we  went  out  of  the  room, 

W said,  <  Yon  must  not  professionally 

act  upon  what  his  majesty  has  said ;  he 
was  drinking  maraschino  at  two  o'clock 
this  morning.'  The  king  was  irregular  in 
his  times  for  eating  and  drinking.   'Bring 
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me  cold  chicken,'  he  would  say  at  eleven, 
before  he  rose.  *  Yes,  sire.'  <  Bring  it, 
and  sriv e  me  a  goblet  of  soda-water. '  Soon 
ailer  he  ate  again,  and  at  dinner  largely ; 
but  he  did  not  in  general  drink  much  at 
dinner,  unless  tempted  by  the  society  of 
men  he  liked. 

"Lord  said,  that  George  the 

Fourth  and  the  Duke  of  York,  although 
generally  lavish,  were  fond  of  having 
money  in  their  bureau,  which  they  did  not 
like  to  expend,  and  related  the  following 
anecdote  in  illustration.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
told  the  king  that  one  of  his  horses  was 
likely  to  win  at  Newmarket,  but  the  stakes 
were  not  paid.  George  Lee  came  and 
told  him  the  same  thing.  <  Yes,'  said  the 
king,  *  I  told  Lake  to  pay  them.'  <  But,' 
replied  Lee,  *  he  has  no  money.'  *  Do  you 
pay  them,  then,  my  dear  feUow.  Oh !  yes, 
you  pay  them.'  He  could  not  pay  them 
either,  and  half  an  hour  only  remained ; 
when  he  was  told  that  his  horse  could  not 
win,  as  the  stakes  were  not  paid.  <  Yes, 
but  I  have  told  Lake  to  pay  them,  and  I 
told  Lee  to  pay  them.'  <  But  they  have 
no  money,  your  majesty.'    And  then,  very 


unwillingly,  he  went  to  his  drawer  to  take 
out  the  sum." 

He  ill  deserves  the  reputatioD  of  "  the 
first  gentleman  of  Europe,"  who  lived 
the  life  of  a  glutton,  and  clung  to  his 
gold  with  the  avarice  of  a  miser. 

These  volumes  are  singularly  defip 
cieat  in  interest.  We  have  "  a  penny- 
worth of  bread  to  an  intolerable  deal  of 
sack."  The  material  for  a  biographical 
column  in  Mr.  Urban's  Magazine,  has 
been,  by  the  aid  of  uninteresting  detail, 
a  diffuse  style,  a  large  type,  and  broad 
margin,  extended  over  two  large  octa- 
vos. This  work  might  have  been  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  medical 
profession,  had  not  the  biompher  been 
diverted  from  the  view  of  his  subject 
as  a  surgeon,  his  real  claim  to  interest, 
by  his  fancied  importance  as  a  man. 
We  have  succeeded  in  selecting  a  Tew 
points  of  interest ;  beyond  these,  the 
general  reader  can  have  do  concern. 
To  the  medical  world  the  work  is  of  no 
solid  value. 


TO  THE  NOBLE  GERMAN  POET, 


GEORGE  HERWEGH. 

He  yield  to  Prussia's  monarch  ?  No ! 

Though  tyrant  force  suppress  his  voice, 
The  spirit  of  his  song  shall  flow, 

And  make  those  Prussian  slaves  rejoice. 

What !  interdict  the  Poet's  speech. 

To  freedom  and  his  country  given  ? 
As  well  let  monarchy  upreach 

And  strive  to  stop  the  light  of  Heaven  \ 

A.ye !  though  it  jar  and  loose  those  chains 
Grown  heavy  from  the  touch  of  time. 

No  king  mav  quench  the  minstrel's  strains 
Nor  stay  their  onward  march  sublime. 

The  KoRNER  voice  becomes  a  sword, 

And  fires  the  Peasant  with  its  flame : 
Then  strive  not.  King,  with  Herwegh's  word,     .    t 

For  Freedom's  speech  thou  can'st  not  tameP^§^^ 
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And  thou,  brave  Poet,  battle  oq  ! 

A  throQg  of  hearts  shall  beat  with  thine, 
And  be  thy  guard,  'till  freedom's  dawn 

O'er  every  Prussian  vale  shall  shine ! 

The  task-man  may  thy  muscles  bind — 

He  cannot  keep  the  spirit  still ; 
Though  fettered  else,  the  free-bom  mind 

Shall  mock  the  powerless  tyrant's  will ! 

NewYork,  March,  1843.  Iiion. 


THE   RIVER   OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

BT  WILLIAM  J.  FABODIE. 

The  stream  of  knowledge  softly  flows. 
For  broad  and  deep  its  waters  are ; 

Nor  rapids  break  its  calm  repose, 
Nor  storms  its  azure  beauty  mar. 

And  mirrored  in  soft  splendor  there. 
All  earth  and  heaven  are  sweetly  shown — 

Art's  wondrous  temples  proud  and  fair, 
And  shadowy  forests  dark  and  lone. 

Come,  then,  and  tread  its  silent  shore. 
And  cull  its  lilies  pure  and  white; 

Or  deeply  quaff,  and  everinore 
Partake  of  its  serene  delight. 

For  those  who  often  wander  here. 
Or  float  along  its  tranquil  breast. 

Their  eyes  are  prophet-calm  and  clear; 
Each  low  desire  is  lulled  to  rest. 

Oh,  when  the  angry  stir  of  men 

Hath  flushed  thy  brain  and  fired  thy  blood, 
Turn  to  its  cooling  waters  then, 

Gro  bathe  within  its  crystal  flood ! 

And  through  thy  fevered  frame  shall  steal 
A  bland  refreshment,  heavenly  sweety 

Thy  strengthened  soul  new  vigor  feel 
The  varied  cares  of  life  to  meet. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 


.         BY  0^   A.   BKOWNSON. 


Otm  democratic  brethren  are  upon  the 
whole  a  fine  set  of  fellows,  and  rarelv 
fail  to  take  whatever  turns  up  witn 
great  good  humor ;  otherwise  we  should 
expect  to  lose  our  ears,  if  not  our  head, 
for  the  many  severe  things  we  intend  in 
the  course  of  our  essay  lo  say  to  them 
and  about  them.  We  shall  try  them 
severely ;  for  we  intend  lo  run  athwart 
many  of  their  fondly  cherished  preju- 
dices, and  to  controvert  not  a  few  of 
their  favorite  axioms;  but  we  trust 
they  will  be  able  to  survive  the  trial, 
and  to  come  forth  as  pure  and  as  bright 
as  they  have  from  that  which  the 
Whigs  gave  them  in  1840. 

Mentioning  this  1840,  we  must  say 
that  it  marks  an  epoch  in  our — we  speak 
personally,  not  for  the  Democratic  Re- 
view— political  and  social  doctrines. 
The  famous  election  of  that  year 
wrought  a  much  greater  revolution  in 
us  than  in  the  Government ;  and  we  con- 
fess, here  on  the  threshold,  that  since 
then  we — that  is  the  writer  of  this — 
have  prettjr  much  ceased  to  speak  of,  or 
to  confide  in,  the  "  intelligence  of  the 
people."  The  people,  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple, the  sovereignsy  as  our  friend  Gov- 
ernor Hubbard  calls  them,  during  that 
campaign  presented  but  a  sorry  sight. 
Truth  had  no  beauty,  sound  argument 
no  weight,  patriotism  no  influence. 
They  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  cause  of  their  country,  of  truth, 
justice,  liberty,  humanity,  were  looked 
upon  as  enemies  of  the  people,  and 
were  unable  to  make  themselves  heard 
amid  the  maddened  and  maddening 
hurrahs  of  the  drunken  mob  that  went 
for  **  Tippecanoe,  and  Tyler  too."  It 
was  a  sorry  sight,  to  see  the  poor  fel- 
lows rolling  huge  balls,  and  dragging 
log  cabins  at  the  bidding  of  the  dema- 
gogues, who  were  surprised  to  find 
how  easily  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peo- 
ple could  be  excited  by  bard  cider  and 
doggerel  rhymes.  And  we  confess  that 
we  could  hardly  forbear  exclaiming,  in 
vexation  and  contempt,  "  Well,  after 
all,  nature  will  out ;  tne  poor  devils,  if 
we  but  let  them  alone,  will  make  cat- 


tle of  themselves,  and  why  should  wc 
waste  our  lime  and  substance  in  trying 
to  hinder  them  from  making  them- 
selves cattle  ?" 

An  instructive  year,  that  1840,  to  all 
who  have  sense  enough  to  read  it  aright. 
What  happened  then  may  happen 
again,  if  not  in  the  same  form,  in  some 
other  form  equally  foolish,  and  equally 
pernicious ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  wish"^ 
to  secure  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  good  gov- 
ernment, we  must  procure  stronger 
guaranties  than  popular  suffrage  and 
popular  virtue  and  intelligence.  WeJ 
for  one  frankly  confess, — and  we  care 
not  who  knows  it, — that  what  we  saw 
during  the  presidential  election  of 
1840,  shook,  nay,  gave  to  the  winds, 
all  our  remaining  confidence  in  the  ^ 
popular  democratic  doctrines — ^not 
measures — of  the  day ;  and  we  confess, 
furthermore,  that  we  have  seen  no- 
thing in  the  conduct  of  either  party 
since,  that  has  tended  to  restore  it. 
During  the  extra  session  of  Congress 
in  the  summer  of  1841,  the  Demo- 
cratic delegations  in  both  Houses  be- 
haved nobly,  and  acquitted  themselves 
like  men;  they  won  the  victory  for 
their  country,  as  well  as  lasting  honor 
and  gratitude  for  themselves  from  the 
wise  and  good  everywhere;  but  our 
friends  seem  to  have  been  more  sup- 
cessful  in  gaining  the  victory  than  in 
securing  its  fruits.  The  rapid  and 
overwhelming  successes  which  have 
followed  in  the  State  elections,  seem 
to  have  intoxicated  the  whole  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  unless  God  sends  us 
some  sudden  and  severe  rebuke,  there 
is  great  danger  that  we  shall  go  into 
power  again  in  1845,  without  hav- 
mg  been  in  the  least  instrucled^y  de- 
feat, or  purified  by  adversity.  <^dver- 
sity  is  easy  to  b^ar;  it  is  prosperity' 
that  tries  the  man.  .£ut  enough  of  this. 

From  the  fact  that  popular  suffrage, 
and  popular  virtue  and  intelligence, 
haveproved,  and  arc  likely  to  prove, 
insufficient  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
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freedom  and  good  goreraineDt^  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  popular  suffrage 
is  an  eTil,  and  should  therefore  be  aban- 
doned ;  much  less  that  popular  forms 
of  government  have  proved  a  failure, 
and  that  we  should  therefore  go  back 
to  aristocracy  or  to  monarchy.  We 
draw  for  ourselves  no  such  inference. 
We  have  lost  no  con6dence  in  nor  love 
for  popular  institutions.  The  struggle 
for  democratic  forms  of  government, 
has,  moreover,  been  too  long  and  too 
severe,  has  enlisted  too  many  of  the 
wise  and  the  good,  and  been  consecrat- 
ed by  too  many  prayers,  sufferings, 
and  sacrifices,  to  permit  us,  even  if  our 
confidence  of  ultimate  success  were 
altogether  less  than  it  really  is,  to  think 
even  for  one  moment  of  ceasing  to  con- 
tinue it.  Humanity  never  does,  and 
never  should,  retrace  her  steps.  Her 
course  is  onward  through  the  ages. 
In  this  career,  we  have  left  aristocracy 
and  monarchy  behind  us;  and  there 
let  them  remain,  now  and  for  ever.  We 
may  encounter  both  hunger  and  thirst 
in  the  wilderness ;  let  us  trust  that  the 
God  of  our  fathers  will  rain  manna 
upon  us,  and  make  water  gush  from 
the  rock,  if  need  be,  rather  than  like 
the  foolish  Israelites  sigh  to  return  to 
the  "flesh  pots  of  Egypt,"  for  we  can 
return  to  them  only  by  returning  to  the 
slavery  from  which  we  have  just 
escaped.  No :  our  faces  are  forward ; 
the  promised  land  is  before  us;  and  let 
the  c(»mmand  run  along  our  ranks, 
Forward,  march ! 

We  assure  our  democratic  brethren, 
then,  in  the  old  world  as  well  as  in  the 
new,  that  if  we  have  words  of  rebuke 
ibr  them,  we  have  no  words  of  conso- 
lation or  of  hope  for  their  enemies. 
Thank  God,  we  are  neither  traitors  nor 
deserters ;  we  stand  by  our  colors,  and 
will  live  or  die,  fighting  for  the  good  old 
cause,  the  CAUSE  of  the  ^eofle.  But 
if  our  General  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  yesterday,  and  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss,  and  all  in  consequence 
of  not  choosing  the  best  position,  or  of 
not  taking  the  necessary  precautions 
for  covering  his  troops  from  the  ene- 
mies* battery,  we  hope  we  may  in  the 
council  b^ld  to-day,  without  any  dere- 
liction from  duty,  advise  that  the  at- 
tack be  renewed  under  an  officer  better 
skilled  to  conduct  it,  or  at  least  that  it 
be  renewed  from  a  more  advantageous 
posiiioQ.    We  see  in  the  fact  that  De- 


mocracy has  hitherto  failed,  no  reason  ^ 
for  deserting  its  standard,  but  of  seek- 
ing to  recruit  its  forces ;  or,  without  a 
figure,  we  see  in  our  ill  success  hitherto, 
simply  the  necessity  of  obtaining  new 
and  stronger  guaranties  than  popular 
suffrage  can  offer,  even  though  cou- 
pled with  popular  intellij^ence.  We 
would  not,  we  cannot  dispense  with 
popular  suffrage  and  intelligence,  and 
we  pray  our  readers  to  remember  this ; 
but  they  are  not  alone  sufficient,  and 
we  must  have  something  else  in  ad' 
dition  to  them,  or  we  shall  fail  to  se- 
cure those  results  from  the  practical 
working  of  the  Government,  which 
every  true-hearted  democrat  is  labor- 
ing with  all  his  might  to  secure. 

We  have  not  erred  in  laboring  to 
extend  popular  suffrage, — though  thus 
far  its  extension  has  operated  almost 
exclusively  in  favor  of  the  business 
classes,  or  rather  of  the  money 
power, — but  in  relying  on  it  as  alone 
sufficient.  There  is  not  a  tithe  of  that 
virtue  in  the  ballot-box  which  we,  in 
our  Fourth  of  July  orations  and  caucus 
speeches,  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing 
to  it.  The  virtue  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  ascribe  to  it,  we  have  claimed 
for  it  on  the  ground  that  the  people  al- 
ways know  what  is  right,  and  will 
always  act  up  to  their  knowledge. 
That  is  to  say,  suffrage  rests  for  us 
basis,  as  a  guaranty  of  freedom  and 
^ood  government,  on  the  assumed 
mtelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people. 
Its  grand  maxim  is,  "  The  people  can 
do  no  wrong."  Now,  this  may  be 
very  beautiful  in  theory,  but  when  we 
come  to  practice,  this  virtue  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  is  all  a  humbug. 
We  beg  pardon  of  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple for  the  treasonable  speech ;  but  it 
IS  true,  true  as  Holy  Writ,  and  there  is 
neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  in  pretend- 
ing to  the  contrary.  Perhaps,  however, 
our  remark  is  not  quite  true,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  will  be  taken,  without  a 
word  or  two  by  way  of  explanation. 

To  the  explanation,  then.  We  are 
in  this  country,  we  democrats  and  all, 
most  incorrigible  aristocrats.  We  are 
always  using  the  word  people  in  its 
European  sense,  as  desi^pDaiin^  the  un- 
privileged many,  in  distinction  from 
the  privileged  few.  But  this  sense  of 
the  word  is  with  us  really  inadmissi- 
ble.   We»  we  the  literary,  the  refined, 
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the  wealthy,  the  fiishionable,  we  are 
people  as  well  as  oor  poorer  and  more 
^coarsely  maanered  and  clad  neighbors. 
We  are  allpeppU  in  this  country,  the 
merchant,  the  banker,  the  broker,  the 
manufacturer,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
the  office*holder,  the  office-seeker,  the 
scholar,  and  the  gentleman,  no  less  than 
the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  fac- 
tory operative.  We  do  not  well  to 
forget  this.  For  ourselves,  we  al- 
ways remember  it,  and  therefore 
when  we  speak  slightingly  of  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people, 
it  is  of  the  whole  people,  not  of 
any  particular  class;  in  a  sense 
which  includes  necessarily  us  who 
speak  as  well  as  those  to  whom  we 
speak.  When,  then,  we  call  what  is 
usually  said  about  the  virtue  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people  all  a  humbug, 
we  do  not  use  the  word  in  its  European 
sense,  and  mean  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  intelligence  of  plebeians  as  dis- 
tinguished from  patricians,  of  the  "  base- 
bom"  as  distinguished  from  the  '' well- 
bom  ;"  for  the  distinctions  here  implied 
do  not  exist  in  this  country,  and  should 
not  be  recognized  even  in  our  speech. 
When  it  comes  to  classes,  we  confess 
that  we  rely  as  much  on  the  intelligence 
of  proletaries  as  on  the  virtue  and  intel- 
ligence of  capitalists,  and  would  trust 
our  mechanics  as  quick  and  as  far  as  we 
would  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers. 

There  is,  if  we  did  but  know  it,  ar- 
rant aristocracy  in  this  talk  which  we 
hear,  and  quite  too  frequently  in  our 
own  ranks,  about  the  virtue  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people.  Who  are  we 
who  praise,  in  this  way,  the  people? 
Are  we  ourselves  people  ?  And  when 
we  so  praise  them,  do  we  feel  our- 
selves below  (hem,  and  looking  up  to 
them  with  reverence  ?  Or  do  we  feel 
that  we  are  above  them,  and  with 
great  self-complacency,  condescending 
to  pat  them  on  the  shoulder,  and  say, 
"  after  all,  my  fine  fellows,  you  are  ty 
no  means  such  fools/  as  your  betters 
sometimes  think. *^  ,  If  we  were  in 
England,  where  there  is  a  recognized, 
hereditary  aristocracy,  and  where  the 
word  people  is  used  to  designate  all 
who  Jo  not  belong  to  the  nobility  or 
privileged  class,  we  could  understand 
and  even  accept  what  is  said  about  the 
virtue,  mtelligence,  and  capacity  of  the 
people;  for  there  it  would  be  appro- 


priate and  ^e.  There  it  would  sim- 
ply mean  (hat  the  unprivileged  classes 
— the  commons — are  as  able  to  man- 
age the  afiairs  of  the  government,  and 
as  worthy  of  confidence,  as  are  the  do- 
bility,  they  who  are  bom  legislators; 
which  we  hold    to  be   a  great  and 

florious  truth,  worthy  and  needing  to 
e  preached,  even  to  martyrdom,  in 
every  country  in  which  the  law  recog- 
nizes a  privileged  class.  But  here  it 
has  no  meaning,  or  one  altogether  in- 
appropriate; and,  because  inappro- 
priate, false  and  pernicious.  To 
'  praise  the  people  here  for  their  virtue 
and  intelligence  is  either  to  show  that 
I  we  feel  ourselves  above  them,  and 
!  praise  them  solely  because  we  wish  to 
'use  them';  or  it  is  simply  praising  our- 
selves, boasting  of  our  own  virtue,  in- 
telligence, and  capacity.  The  people 
should  beware  of  the  honeyed  voices 
perpetually  sounding  their  praise.  He 
who  in  a  monarchy  will  flatter  the 
monarch,  or  in  an  aristocracy  will  fawn 
round  the  great,  will  in  a  democracv 
flatter  the  people ;  and  he  who  will 
flatter  the  people  in  a  democracy,  would 
in  an  aristocracy  fawn  round  the  great, 
and  in  a  monarchy,  flatter  the  mon- 
arch. The  demagogue  is  the  courtier 
adapting  himself  to  circumstances. 
And  yet,  flattery  is  so  sweet,  that  he 
who  can  scream  loudest  in  praise  <^ 
the  sovereign  people,  and  whose  con- 
science does  not  stick  even  at  the  blas- 
phemy of  "  Vox  populi  est  vox  Deiy^^ 
will  be  pretty  sure  of  receiving  the 
largest  share  of  their  confidence  and 
favor, — another  proof  of  their  virtue, 
intelligence,  and  capacity ! 

One  thing,  by  the  way,  we  must 
own, — the  people  will  bear  with  more 
equanimity  to  be  told  of  their  faults 
than  will  other  sovereigns,  or  we  our- 
selves should  be  drawn  and  quartered 
for  our  reiterated  treason.  But,  if  tbey 
would  only  lay  our  treason  to  heart, 
and  profit  by  it,  we  would  willingly 
consent  to  be  drawn  and  quartered. 
But  alas!  we  may  speak,  and  our 
good-natured  sovereign  will  merely 
smile,  call  for  hiscofieeand  pantoafles, 
sip  the  beverage,  throw  himself  back 
in  his  easy-chair,  and — doz^.  It  is  a 
virtue  to  commend  him,  and  whoso 
does  not,  he  disregards.  Whoever 
among  us  expresses  any  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  people,  notwithstanding 
their  apparent  forbearance,  is  supposed 
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to  be  their  edemy,  and  is  sure  to  be 
read  out  of  the  Democratic  Party ;  or 
to  be  laid  up  on  the  shelf,  till  some  dif- 
ficulty occurs  in  which  his  strong  sense 
and  stem  integrity  become  indispensa- 
ble. But  after  all,  what  is  the  ground 
of  this  confidence  in  the  people  ?  A 
strong  party  is  springing  up  among  us, 
which  Duilds  entirely  upon  this  confi- 
dence, and  says  that  if  the  people  were 
only  left  to  themselves  they  would  al- 
ways do  right;  and  that  all  the  mis- 
chief arises  from  our  attempting  to 
govern  the  people,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  having  tneir  own  way.  Hence, 
say  they,  let  us  have  as  little  govern- 
ment as  possible,  or  rather  let  us  have 
no  government.  "All  we  want  gov- 
ernment for,"  said  Dr.  Channing  one 
day  to  the  writer,  "  is  simply  to  undo 
what  government  has  done."  If  the 
people  are  worthy  of  all  the  confidence 
demanded,  why  not  vield  it?  Why  not 
rely  on  the  people  ?  \Vhy  seek  to  bind 
them  by  constitutions,  and  to  control 
them  by  laws,  which  in  the  last  resoirt 
the  military  may  be  called  in  to  en- 
force ?  /  If  the  people  always  know  the 
right,  and  always  act  up  to  their  intelli- 
gence, government  is  a  great  absurdity. 
But  we  do  not  find  our  friends  pene- 
Tally  confiding  in  the  people  to  this  ex- 
tent, though  the  doctrine  they  preach 
jfoes  thus  far.  As  much  as  they  con- 
fide in  the  people,  they  do  not  feel  will- 
ing to  leave  them  to  vote  in  their  own 
way.  We  have  our  caucuses,  and 
various  and  complicated  machinery, 
without  which  we  feel  very  sure  that 
the  people  would  not  vote  at  all,  or  if 
voting,  not  on  our  side.  In  a  majority 
of  cases.  We  are  so  afraid  that  the 
people  will  not  vole,  or  not  vote  aright, 
that  we,  through  committees,  cau- 
cuses, conventions,  nominations,  party 
usages,  &c,  so  do  up  all  the  work,  that 
the  voting  becomes  a  mere  form,  al- 
most a  farce, — yet  we  preach  confidence 
io  the  people ! 

But  once  more.  What  is  the  ground 
of  this  confidence  in  the  virtue,  mtelli- 
gence,  and  capacity  of  the  people? 
Do  we  really  mean  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple acting  individually  or  collectively 
never  do,  and  never  can  do  any  wrong  ? 
Whence,  then,  comes  all  thiswroneof 
which  everybody  is  complaining  ?  The 
people  are  virtuous, — whence,  then,  the 
vice,  the  crime,  the  immorality,  the 
irreligion  whieh  threaten  to  deluge  the 
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land  ?  What  need  of  swords,  pistols, 
bowie  knives,  jails;  penitentiaries, 
pains,  penalties,  laws,  judges,  and  exe- 
cutioners ?  What  need  of  schools, 
churches,  teachers,  preachers,  pro- 
phets, and  rulers  ?  Nobody  is  so  mad 
as  really  to  pretend  that  nothing 
among  us  is  wrong..  Let  alone  pri* 
vate  life,  go  merely  into  public  life, 
enter  the  halls  of  justice  and  legis^ 
lalion^s  all  right  here  ?  No :  every- 
body complains;  everybody  finds  some- 
what to  condemn;  some  one  things 
some  another.  And  yet  who  has  done 
this  of  which  everybody  is  complain^ 
ing?  The  people.  What  hear  we 
from  every  quarter,  but  denunciations 
of  this  or  that  measure  of  public  poli- 
cy; of  the  profligacy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  01  its  administration  ?  And 
after  all  who  is  in  fault  ?  Whose  is 
the  government  ?  The  people's.  The 
people  are  sovereign,  and  of  course 
the  government  and  its  administration, 
the  laws  and  their  execution,  are  just 
what  the  people  will  they  should  .be. 
Is  it  not  strange,  if  the  people  al- 
ways perceive  the  right,  and  perceiv- 
ing, always  do  it,  that  nevertheless 
where  they  are  supreme,  and  what- 
ever is  done,  is  done  by  them,  there 
yei  should  be  so  much  wrong  done  ? 

But  touching  the  intelligence  of  our 
American  people,  we  would  ask  with 
still  more  emphasis,  Where  have  they 
shown  it  ?  Was  it  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1840  ?  Have  they  shown 
it  in  the  several  Stales  in  contracting 
abroad  some  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  or  more  of  State  and  corpora- 
tion debts?  Have  ihey  shown  it  in 
introducing,  extending  and  sustaining 
almost  from  their  infancy  the  ruinous 
system  of  paper  money?  Do  they 
show  it  by  advocating  the  falsely-so- 
called  American  system — the  "  protect- 
ive policy,"  thereby  crippling  com- 
merce, and  enslaving  the  operative,  for 
the  very  questionable  benefit  of  a  few 
manufacturing  capitalists?  Do  they 
show  it  in  their  insane  support  of  the 
immense  system  uf  corporations  Which 
spread  over  the  country  like  a  vast 
net- work,  and  which,  flooding  the  mar- 
ket with  slock,  gives  to  a  few  indivi- 
duals who  have  contrived  to  maintain 
their  credit,  the  means  of  controlling 
and  laying  under  contribution  the  whole 
industrial  activity  of  the  country? 
Hare  they  shown  it,  in  their  very  ge-* 
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neral  condemnation  of  the  only  measure 
Which  would  separate  the  revenues  of 
the  government  from  the  general  busi- 
ness operations  of  individuals^  and  se- 
cure to  the  government  that  financial 
independence,  without  which  it  ceases 
to  be  govern menty  and  becomes  merely 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  community  for  plundering 
the  other  ?  We  demand  of  the  states- 
men who  publicly  boast,  that  during 
their  whole  continuance  in  office, "  they 
bave  made  it  their  dutv  to  ascertain 
and  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people  i^ — 
we  demand  of  them,  wherein  they  find 
this  infallible  popular  intelligence  on 
which  they  bid  us  rely  ?  The  people, 
we  shall  be  told,  rejected  the  elder 
Adams,  elected  and  sustained  Mr.  Jef- 
fbrson.  Be  it  so,  and  yet,  will  any  one 
tell  us,  wherein  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, so  far  as  it  bore  on  tbe  practical 
relations  of  the  people,  and  their  every- 
day business  interests,  differed  essen- 
tially from  that  of  Mr.  Adams  ?  They 
rejected  the  old  Federal  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  true,  and  adopted  the 
Democratic ;  but  it  may  be  a  verv  seri- 
ous question,  whether  the  latter  theory, 
as  the  people  understand  it,  is  so  much 
in  advance  of  the  former  as  we  some- 
times imagine.  We  shall  be  told  that 
the  people  sustained  General  Jackson 
in  his  anti-bank  policy;  but  it  was 
General  Jackson  and  not  his  policy; 
for  they  refused  to  sustain  his  successor 
who  pursued  with  sin<?ular  consistency 
and  firmness  the  same  policy  ;  and  they 
would  have  sustained  a  new  bank,  bad 
not  Mr.  Biddle's  bank  failed  at  the 
very  moment  it  did,  spreading;  alarm 
and  distress  through  tne  land.  Nine 
tenths  of  our  business  men  even  now 
fancy  that  we  can  add  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country  by  increasing  the  paper 
circulation,  and  attribute  the  present 
embarrassments  of  the  country  to  the 
want  of  confidence,  when  in  fact  these 
embarrassments  have  resulted  almost 
solely  from  an  excess  of  confidence : 
and  can  be  relieved,  not  by  any  in- 
crease of  confidence,  but  of  that  which 
gives  to  confidence  a  solid  basis — ^solid 
capital. 

■  In  fact,  no  measure  of  public  policy 
can  be  proposed,  so  absurd  or  so  wicked 
but  it  shall  find  popular  support. 
What  could  be  a  more  bare-faced  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  more  profli- 
gate, or  more  absurd  as  a  measure  of 


public  pdicy,  than  the  act  of  Congress 
distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  among  the  several 
States  ?  And  yet  where  has  it  aroused 
any  popular  indignation  ?  How  many 
of  even  the  Democratic  States  have 
had  the  virtue  to  fling  back  the  bribe 
that  was  ofiered  them?  Has  New 
York?  Pennsylvania?  Ohio?  Illinois? 
Missouri  ?  Mississippi  ?  Georgia  ? 
Virginia  ?  Maine  ?  We  recollect  now, 
out  of  ail  the  Democratic  States,  only 
three — South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
New  Hampshire — that  have  had  the 
virtue  to  retiise  to  receive  their  portion 
of  the  spoils.  A  good  democrat  intro- 
duced resolutions  into  the  Massachi»- 
setts  Legislature  declaring  the  act  un- 
constitutional, and  that  the  State  oi^ht 
not  to  accept  its  portion  of  the  money ; 
but  he  was  induced  bv  his  own  party, 
while  agreeing  wiih  him  in  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  act,  to  amend 
his  resolutions  so  as  to  leave  out  the 
clause  which  required  the  State  to 
refuse  to  receive  money  unconstitutioa- 
ally  distributed.  And  what  is  remark- 
able, the  amendment  was  proposed 
and  urged  by  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial members  of  the  party  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  who  has  been  regarded  for 
years  as  the  leader  of  the  ultra  or  radi- 
cal portion,  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  StatOw  So  little  popular  opposition 
has  this  measure  encountered,  a  mea- 
sure which  would  have  been,  we  make 
no  doubt,  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  a 
large  maiority  of  the  people,  as  the 
settled  policy  of  the  country,  had  it  not 
been  defeated  by  the  presidential  veto. 

We  might  go  even  further,  and  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  the  assumption  of 
the  Stale  Debts  b^  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, all  unconstitutional  and  wicked 
as  such  assumption  would  be,  will  yet 
be  adopted.  There  are  so  many  stock- 
holders both  at  home  and  abroad,  in- 
terested in  its  adoption,  that  it  must 
come  at  last,  unless  Providence  inter- 
pose in  our  behalf.  The  people, — we 
mean  the  mass  of  the  people,  of  the 
constituencies, — are  now,  we  fear,  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  nothing  but  the  virtue 
of  a  few  public  men  now  delays  it.  If 
it  be  ultimately  defeated,  it  will  be 
through  the  influence  of  tbese  few  pa- 
triotic individuals;  perhaps,  nay,  most 
likely,  by  the  executive  veto.  Tbe 
merchants  to  a  considerable  extent  will 
sustain  the  i|^§^^^«i^#  is  one 
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which  will  help  to  sustain  or  facilitate 
their  credit  abroad ;  the  mantifacturers 
will  sustain  it,  because  it  will  afford  a 
pretext  for  the  imposition  of  high  du- 
ties on  foreign  imports;  the  operative 
and  the  farmer  mast  sustain  it,  because 
the  first  depends  on  the  manufacturer 
and  trader  for  employment,  and  the  last 
for  the  sale  of  his  produce;  against 
these  the  planters  will  hardlv  be  able 
to  sustain  themselves,  especially  when 
several  of  the  planting  States  are  them- 
selves to  be  directly  relieved  by  as- 
sumption from  the  embarrassments 
which  now  cripple  their  energies. 
Where,  then,  is  the  power  to  defeat 
the  measure  1  Yet  we  go  on  lauding 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
people ! 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to 
what  is  called  "  the  protective  policy." 
The  Lynn  shoemaker  clamors  for  pro- 
tection, for  high  duties  to  diminish  fo- 
reign imports  and  to  secure  to  him  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  If  he 
can  only  exclude  French  shoes,  he  shall 
then  have  this  monopolv.  Very  well. 
Where  does  he,  and  where  must  he 
find  the  principal  market  for  his  shoes? 
South  and  West.  The  value  of  that 
market  to  hira,  then,  will  depend  on 
the  ability  of  the  South  and  West  to 
buy  shoes.  Whence  this  ability  ?  It 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  ability  of 
the  South  and  West  to  sell  their  own 
*  productions.  The  principal  market  for 
western  produce  is  at  the  South.  The 
ability  of  the  West  to  buy  Lynn  shoes 
depends,  then,  on  its  ability  to  sell  its 
productions  to  the  South.  Whence, 
then,  we  must  ask  again,  the  ability  of 
the  South  to  buy  western  produce  and 
Lynn  shoes  ?  In  its  ability  to  sell  its 
rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco  to  the  fo- 
reigner. Whence  the  ability  of  the 
foreigner  to  buy  the  rice,  cotton,  and 
tobacco  of  the  South  ?  In  his  ability 
to  sell  his  own  productions  or  manu- 
factures to  us.  If  we  will  not  buy  of 
him,  he  cannot  buy  of  us.  Conse- 
quently, just  in  proportion  as  the  Lynn 
shoemaker  places  an  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  foreigner  selling  to  us, 
does  he  place  an  impediment  in  the 
way  of  his  selling  his  shoes  to  the 
South  and  West.  In  proportion  as  he 
secures,  by  prohibitory  duties,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  home  market,  he  dimin- 
ishes its  value,  by  diminishing  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  consume.  Here, 


at  best,  he  loses  on^tfoe  one  hand-fttihe 
gains  on  the  other."  Yet  we  boast  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  Lynn  shoe- 
maker, and  his  intelligence,  by  the  by, 
is  above  the  average  intelligence  of  the 
coun  try- 
But,  absurd  as  the  protective  policy 
would  be  under  any  state  of  tnings, 
— implying  that  industry  can  be 
more  energetic  and  efficient  if  bound 
than  when  left  to  the  free  use  of 
its  limbs, — it  is  doubly  so  when  cou- 
pled, as  we  have  coupled  it,  with  the 
paper  money  system — a  system  which, 
though  somewhat  shaken,  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  still  attached  to,  and 
the  abolition  of  which  scarcely  a  public 
man  who  values  his  reputation  dare 
even  propose.  Very  few  of  the  people 
have  ever  thought  of  inquiring  into  the 
operations  of  the  two  systems  when 
combined.  In  the  first  place,  the  paper 
money  system,  by  depreciating  our  cur- 
rency below  that  of  foreign  nations, 
operates  as  a  direct  premium,  to  the 
percentage  of  the  depreciation,  in  favor 
of  the  foreign  manufacturer;  because 
the  foreigner  sells  to  us  at  the  high 
prices  produced  by  our  depreciated 
currency,  but  buys  of  us  always,  ac- 
cording 10  his  own  appreciated  cur- 
rency. This,  for  years  in  our  trade 
with  England,  very  nearly  neutralized 
the  tariff  intended  to  protect  our  own 
manufactures. 

In  the  next  place,  the  tariff  operating 
with  the  banking  system  tenas  to  in- 
crease instead  of  diminishing  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 
The  first  effect  of  a  protective  tariff,  if 
it  have  any  effect  at  all,  is  no  doubt  to 
diminish  the  imports,  and  to  brinff 
them,  in  fact,  below  the  exports ;  which 
throws  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  own 
favor.  This  cuts  off  all  foreign  de- 
mand for  specie,  and  sends  specie  into 
the  country,  if  needed.  This,  freeinff 
the  banks  from  all  fear  of  a  demand 
for  specie  to  settle  up  foreign  balances, 
and  rendering  it  easy  for  tnem  to  ob- 
tain specie  from  abroad,  if  necessary, 
enables  them  to  employ  their  capital 
in  discounting  freely  to  business  men, 
even  to  speculators,  and  to  throw  out 
their  paper  to  an  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent. This  expands,  that  is,  depreci- 
ates the  currency;  prices  rise;  and  the 
foreign  manufacturer  is  able  to  come  in 
over  oar  own  tariff,  sell  his  goods  at  our 
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enhanced  prices,  pay  the  duties,  and 
pocket  a  profit.  This,  in  turn,  swells 
the  revenue,  which,  if  deposited  in  the 
hanks,  becomes  the  basis  of  additional 
discounts,  which  expand  still  more  the 
currency,  enhance  prices  still  more,  till 
the  whole  land  is  flooded  with  foreign 
imports,  which  shall,  as  we  have  seen 
in  our  own  case,  notwithstanding  our 
agricultural  resources,  extend  even  to 
corn,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes;  thus 
crushing  not  only  our  home  manufac- 
tures, but  the  interests  of  every  branch 
of  industry  but  that  of  trade;  and  at 
length  even  that  by  destroying  its  very 
basis.  This  is  no  theory,  it  is  fact; 
it  is  our  own  bitter  experience  as  a 
people,  from  the  terrible  effects  of 
which  we  are  not  yet  recovered ;  and 
Still  we  hold  on  to  the  policy,  and  the 
majority  of  the  American  people,  even 
to-dajr,  after  all  their  experience,  be- 
lieve in  the  wisdom  of  continuing  both 
systems ! 

But  enough  of  this.  We  have  heard 
80  much  said  about  the  wisdom  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  that  we  per- 
haps are  a  little  sore  on  the  subject, 
and  may  therefore  be  disposed  to  exag- 
gerate their  folly  and  wickedness.  But 
we  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  us,  that 
if  we  mean  by  Democracy  the  form  of 
government  that  rests  for  its  wisdom 
and  justice  on  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  people  alone,  it  is  a 
great  humbug.  The  facts  we  have 
brought  forward  prove  it  so ;  nay  more, 
that  in  destroying  all  guaranties,  and 
in  relying  solely  on  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  the  people,  we  are  destroying 
the  very  condition  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

We  may  be  told,  as  we  doubtless 
shall  be,  by  our  democratic  friends,  that 
the  errors  we  have  pointed  out»  were 
not,  and  are  not  the  errors  of  the  peo- 
ple. Of  whom  then  ?  "  Of  the  peo^ 
'  pie's  masters ;  of  bankers,  stockjobbers, 
corporators,  selfish  politicians,  &c." 
And  who  are  these?  Are  they  not 
people?  And  how  came  they  to  be 
the  people's  masters?  And  why  do 
the  people,  if  they  are  so  wise  and 
virtuous,  submit  to  be  controlled  by 
them  ?  We  shall  be  told,  and  truly, 
that  the  principal  measures  or  acts  we 
have  condemned,  have  been  supported, 
not  by  the  Democratic  party,  but  by  the 
Federalists  and  Whigs.    But  who  pray 


are  Federalists  and  Whigs  ?  Are  they 
not  people  just  as  much  as  are  the 
Democrats  ?  Is  not  what  is  done  by 
them  as  much  done  by  the  people,  as 
what  is  done  by  us  ?  In  speaking  of  the 
people  we  must  include  all  parties,  for 
we  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in  this  country, 
all  people,  and  the  most  numerous  party 
is  always  the  most  popular.  The  Ame* 
rican  people  are  as  responsible  for  what 
the  Whigs  do,  as  they  are  for  what  the 
Democrats  do.  So  we  cannot  throw 
off  from  the  people  the  responsibility 
of  any  of  the  systems  of  policy  the 
government  adopts,  by  saying  it  was 
adopted  by  this  or  that  party. 

We  of  course  shall  not  be  understood 
in  these  remarks  to  intend  anything 
against  the  general  wisdom  and  justice 
of  the  aims  and  measures  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  As  we  understand  iu 
aims  and  measures,  they  are  wise  and 
patriotic,  just  and  philanthropic.  The 
Democratic  party,  at  heart,  is  opposed 
to  paper  money,, to  a  high  protective 
tariff,  to  the  growing  system  of  corpo- 
rate or  associated  wealth,  and  to  a 
consolidated  republic ;  and  is  in  favor  of 
the  constitutional  currency,  free  trade. 
State  Rights,  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  low  taxes,  an  econom- 
ical administration  of  the  government, 
and  the  general  melioration  in  the 
speediest  manner  possible  of  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  condition  of 
the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class. 
Taking  this  view  of  its  aims  and  its 
/measures,  we  must  needs  hold  it  to  be 
the  Parly  of  the  Country  and  of  Hu- 
j  maniiy.  As  such  we  are  with  it  and 
'  of  it,  and  no  earthly  power  shall  pre- 
vent us  from  laboring  to  advance  it. 
But  the  doctrines  which  some  of  its 
members  put  forth  on  the  foundation 
and  authority  of  government,  and  which 
threaten  to  become  popular  in  the 
party,  nay,  its  leading  doctrines,  we 
own  we  do  not  embrace,  and  cannot 
contemplate  without  lively  apprehen- 
sions for  the  fate  of  liberty,  civil  and 
personal. 

The  great  end  with  all  men  in  their  I 
religious,  their  political,  and  their  indi- 
vidual actions,  is  Freedom.  The  per^ 
fection  of  our  nature  is  in  bein^  able 
"  to  look  into  the  perfect  law  of  Libei^ 
ty,"  for  Liberty  is  only  another  name 
for  power.  The  measure  of  my  ability 
is  always  the  exact  measure  of  my 
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ixeedom.  The  ^ory  of  humanity  is  in 
proportion  to  its  freedom.  HeDce> 
humanity  always  applauds  him  who 
labors  in  right  down  earnest  to  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom.  There  is  some- 
thing intoxicating  to  every  young  and 
enthusiastic  heart  in  this  applause — 
always  something  intoxicating,  too,  in 
standing  up  for  freedom,  in  opposing 
authority,  in  warring  against  fixed 
order,  in  throwing  off  the  restraints  of 
old  and  rigid  customs,  and  enabling  the 
soul  and  the  body  to  develope  them- 
selves freely  and  in  the  natural  propor- 
tions. Liberty  is  a  soul-stirring  word. 
It  kindles  all  that  is  noble,  generous 
and  heroic  within  us.  Whoso  speaks 
out  for  it  can  always  be  eloquent,  and 
always  sure  of  his  audience.  One 
lo7es  so  to  speak  if  he  be  of  a  warm 
and  generous  temper,  and  we  all  love 
him  who  dares  so  to  speak. 

In  consequence  of  this,  we  find  our 
youuff  men — brave  spirits  they  are  too 
— ^fullof  a  deep,  ardent  love  of  Liberty, 
and  ready  to  do  battle  for  her  at  all 
times,  and  against  any  odds.  They, 
in  this,  address  themselves  to  what 
is  strongest  in  our  nature,  and  to 
what  is  noblest ;  and  so  doing  become 
our  masters,  and  carry  us  away  with 
them.  Here  is  the  danger  we  appre- 
hend. We  fear  no  attacKS  on  Liberty 
but  those  made  in  the  name  of  Liber- 
ty; we  fear  no  measures  but  such  as 
shall  be  put  forth  and  supported  by 
thosewhoseloveof  freedom, and  whose 
impatience  of  restraint,  are  altoa:Gther 
superior  to  their  practical  wisdom. 
These  substitute  passion  for  judgment, 
enthusiasm  for  wisdom,  and  carry  us 
away  in  a  sort  of  divine  madness 
I  whither  we  know  not,  and  whither,  in 
I  our  cooler  moments,  we  would  not.  It 
I  is  in  the  name  of  Liberty  that  Satan 
I  wars  successfully  against  Liberty. 

We  mean  not  here  to  say  that  we 
can  have  too  much  Libertjr,  or  that 
there  is  danger  that  any  portion  of  our 
fellow  citizens  will  become  too  much 
in  earnest  for  the  advancement  and 
security  of  Liberty.  What  we  fear  is, 
/OQ  the  one  hand,  the  misinterpretation 
/'  of  Liberty ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
adoption  of  wrong  or  inadequate  mea- 
sures to  establish  or  guaranty  it.  We 
fear  that  a  large  portion  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Democratic  party  do 
misinterpret  Liberty.    If  they  analyse 


their  own  minds,  they  will  find  that 
they  are  yet  virtually  understanding 
Liberty  as  we  did  when  the  great 
work  to  be  done  was  to  free  the  mass 
of  the  people  from  the  dominion  of 
kings  and  nobilities.  They  will  find, 
we  fear,  that  they  have  not  thought, 
that  in  order  to  secure  freedom  any- 
thing mpre  was  necessary,  than  to 
establish  universal  suffrage  and  eligi- 
bility, and  to  leave  the  people  free  to 
follow  their  own  will,  uncontrolled, 
unchecked.  Hence,  Liberty  with  them  • 
is  merely  political.  Where  all  are 
free  to  vote  and  to  be  voted  for,  there  is 
all  the  freedom  they  contemplate. 

Perhaps  this  is  stated  too  positively. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say,  that, 
they  do  not  see  that  anything  more  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  render  eVery  man 
practically  free,  than  the  establishment 
of  a  perfectly  democratic  government. 
Where  all  the  people  take  part  in  the 
government,  are  equally  possessed  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  and  that  of  eligi-» 
bility,  and  where  the  people  are  free 
to  take  any  direction,  at  any  time,  that 
the  majority  may  determine,  they  sup- 
pose that  there  perfect  freedom  is  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  this  we  have 
seen  is  not  the  fact,  and  cannot  be  the 
fact  till  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
the  people  are  perfect,  instead  of  being, 
as  they  now  are,  altogether  imperfect,  i 
and,  in  reference  to  what  they  should 
be,  in  order  to  render  certain  the  end 
contemplated,  as  srood  as  no  virtue  and 
intelligence  at  all.  But  ignorant  of 
this  fact,  confiding  in  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  feeling  that 
all  the  obstacles  Liberty  encounters  are 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  will  of  the 
people  is  not  clearly  and  distinctly  ex- 
pressed, they  labor  to  remove  what- 
ever tends  in  their  judgment  to  restrain 
the  action  of  the  people,  or  the  authori- 
tative expression  of  the  will  of  the 
majority.  But  when  they  have  re- 
moved all  these  restraints,  broken  down 
all  barriers,  and  obtained  an  open  field 
and  fair  play  for  the  will  of  the  people, 
what  is  there  to  guaranty  us  the  en* 
joyment  of  Liberty  ? 

This  question  leads  us  to  the  point 
to  which  all  that  we  have  thus  far 
said  has  been  directed.    We  solemnly 

Erotest  against  construing  one  word  we 
ave  said  into  hostility  to  the  laro^est 
freedom  for  all  men ;  but  we  put  it  to 
our  young  friends,  in  sober  eamesrtoo. 
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whether  with  them  freedom  is  some- 
thing positive ;  or  whether  they  are  ia 
the  habit  of  regarding  it  as  merely  ne- 
gative ?  Do  they  not  look  upon  liberty 
merely  as  freedom  from  certain  re- 
straints or  obstacles,  rather  than  as 
positive  ability  possessed  by  those  who 
are  free?  They  assume  that  we  have 
the  ability,  the  power,  both  individually 
and  collectively, — when  once  the  ex- 
,  ternal  restraints  are  taken  off, — to  be 
and  to  do  all  that  is  requisite  for  our 
highest  individual  and  social  weal.  Is 
this  assumption  warrantable?  Is 
man  individual Iv  or  socially  sufficient 
for  himself?  Should  not  our  politics, 
as  well  as  our  religion,  teach  us  that  it 
is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct 
his  steps,  and  that  he  can  work  out  his 
own  salvation,  only  as  a  higher  power, 
through  grace,  works  in  him  to  will 
and  to  do  ? 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  old  ques- 
tion. Are  the  people  competent  to  gov- 
ern themselves  ?  What  we  have  said 
concerning  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  people,  has  been  said  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  proving  that  they  are 
not  competent  to  govern  themselves. 
We  confess  here  to  what  we  know  in 
the  eyes  of  our  countrymen  is  a  "  dam- 
nable" political  heresy;  but,  an*  they 
should  hum  us  at  the  stake,  we  must 
tell  them  this  notion  of  theirs  about 
self-government  is  all  moonshine;  nay, 
a  very  Jack  o'  Lantern,  and  can  serve 
no  better  purpose,  if  followed,  than  to 
lead  them  from  the  high  road,  and 
plunge  them  in  the  mire  or  the  swamp 
from  which  to  extricate  themselves 
will  be  no  easy  matter.  The  very 
word  itself  implies  a  contradiction. 
There  is  government  only  where  there 
is  that  which  governs^  and  that  which 
is  governed.  In  what  is  called  self- 
government,  the  governor  and  the  gov- 
erned are  one  and  the  same,  and  there- 
fore no  government.  That  which  gov- 
erns is  that  which  is  governed;  but 
how  can  the  governor  be  the  governed, 
or  the  governed  the  governor?  We 
assure  our  readers,  we  are  not  playing 
on  terms,  nor  quibbling  about  words. 
In  this  doctrine  of  self-government,  the 
people  as  the  governed,  are  absolutely 
mdistinguishable  from  the  people  as 
goveraoTS.  Tell  us,  then,  in  what  con- 
sists the  government  ?  Tell  us  wherein 
this  doctrine  of  5e//'-goyernment  differs 


not 


from  no-govemroent  ?    But  do  we 
need  government  ? 


'*But,  you  mistake  the  question. 
The  question  is  not,  Are  the  people 
competent  to  govern  themselves  s  lAit, 
are  they  able,  of  themselves,  to  insti- 
tute anci  maintain  wise  and  just  civil 
government?"  They  who  put  the 
question  in  this  form,  admit  that  gov- 
ernment is  necessary ;  but  they  contend 
that  the  people,  seeing  this,  will  insti- 
tute government,  and  voluntarily  put  a 
restraint  on  their  own  power,  ^his  is 
what  we  have  done  in  this  country. 
The  people  here  are  sovereign,  but 
they  have  drawn  up  and  ordained  cer- 
tain constitutions  or  fundamental  laws, 
which  limit  their  sovereignty  and  pre- 
scribe the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be 
exercised. 

But  who  or  what  guaranties  the 
constitution  ?  In  other  words,  assum- 
ing the  constitution  to  be  adopted, 
what  is  there  back  of  the  constitution 
that  compels  its  observance,  or  pre- 
vents its  violation  ?  In  short,  what  is 
the  basis,  the  support  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  A  constitution,  which  is  merely 
a  written  constitution,  is  only  so  much 
waste  paper.  There  is  always  needed 
a  power  that  shall  make  the  written 
constitution  the  real,  the  living  consti- 
tution of  the  people.  Where  in  your 
Democracy  is  this  power  ?  In  the  peo- 
ple unquestionably.  "  The  people 
make  the  constitution,  and  they  will 
have  respect  unto  the  work  of  their 
hands,  and  will  therefore  protect  the 
constitution."  Admirable !  The  peo- 
ple voluntarily  adopt  a  constitution, 
which  constitution  when  adopted  has 
no  power  to  govern  them,  but  what 
they  voluntarily  concede  to  it !  Pray, 
wherein  does  this  differ  from  no  consti- 
tution at  all  ?  If  the  people  are  com- 
petent to  frame  the  constitution  and  to 
maintain  it,  they  are  competent  to  gov- 
ern themselves  without  the  constitu- 
tion, which  we  have  already  seen  is 
not  the  fact.  The  constitution,  if  en- 
trusted to  the  voluntary  support  of  the 
people  themselves,  is  worth  nothing ; 
for  if  the  people  will  voluntarily  abs- 
tain from  doing  what  the  constitution 
forbids,  they  would  voluntarily  abstain 
from  doing  it  even  were  there  no  con- 
stitution. The  constitution  in  this  case 
can  give  no  additic^a^  ,^^,;i]rj^^       it 
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gives  nothing  that  we  should  not  have 
without  it. 

I  What  we  insist  on  here  is,  that  the 
\constitution,  if  it  emanate  from  the 
Ipeople,  and  rest  for  its  support  on  their 
will,  is  absolutely  indistinguishable 
from  no  constitution  at  all.  What  we 
want  is  somethiDg  which  shall  gov- 
ern. This,  we  are  told,  is  the  constitu- 
tion. But  the  constitution,  if  it  ema- 
nate from  the  people,  and  have  no 
support  but  their  will,  is  the  people; 
and  whatever  power  it  may  have,  is 
after  all  only  the  power  of  the  people. 
But  it  was  the  people,  and  not  the  peo- 
ple as  individuals,  but  the  people  as 
the  State  or  body  politic,  that  needed 
to  be  governed;  and  we  have,  even 
with  the  constitution,  only  the  people 
with  which  to  govern  the  people. 
They  who  tell  us  that  the  people  will 
voluntarily  impose  and  maintain  the 
necessary  restraints  on  their  own  will, 
do  then  by  no  means  relieve  us  of  our 
diflSculties ;  for  the  will  imposing  the 
restraints,  is  identically  the  will  to  be 
restrained;  and,  therefore,  they  give 
us  in  the  State  but  one  will,  and  that 
will,  since  it  imposes  all  restraints  that 
are  imposed,  is  really  itself  unrestrain- 
ed. It  the  people  are  to  be  governed 
at  all,  there  must  be  a  power  distinct 
from  them  and  above  them,  sufficient 
to  govern  them.  Now,  can  the  people 
create  this  power  ?  Will  they  voluw 
tarUy  place  a  power  above  them, 
which  can  govern  them;  and  there- 
fore to  whion  they  must  submit,  whe- 
ther they  choose  to  submit  or  not  ?  If 
so,  we  must  cease,  when  they  have  so 
done,  to  talk  of  ^c/jf-government,  or  of 
government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned; for  this  power,  whatever  it  be, 
wherever  lodged,  must  be,  when  con- 
stituted, distinct  from  the  people,  and 
their  sovereign.  If  the  people  have  a 
sovereign,  they  cannot  be  themselves 
sovereign. 

In  all  their  speculations,  they  who 
differ  from  us,  overlook  the  important 

'  fact  that  government  is  needed  for  the 
people  as  the  State,  as  well  as  for  the 

/  people  as  individuals.  They  assume, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  the 
people,  as  the  body  politic,  need  no 

governing,  and  that,  so  viewed,  they 
ave  in  themselves  a  sort  of  inherent 
wisdom  and  virtue,  which  will  lead 
hem  always  to  will  and  ordain  what 


is  wise  and  just,  and  only  what  is  wise 
and  just.  They  therefore  seek  go?ern« 
ment,  not  for  the  people  as  the  body 
politic,  but  for  the  people  as  individu- 
als. That  is  to  say,  they  seek  not  to 
restrain  the  power  of  the  sovereign, 
but  are  willing  to  leave  it  absolute. 
Hence  they  proclaim  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  never  ceas- 
ing to  repeat,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, that  all  legitimate  power  ema- 
nates from  the  people,  and  that  the 
chief  glory  of  the  statesman  is  to  find 
out  and  conform  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  We  do  not  err  in  declaring 
that  this  is  that  theory  of  Democracy 
which  is  becoming  the  dominant  theory 
of  all  parlies  in  the  country.  But, 
when  we  have  reduced  this  theory  to 
practice,  when  we  have  made  the  peo- 
ple supreme  in  the  sense,  and  to  the 
extent,  here  implied,  where  is  the 
practical  guaranty  for  freedom?  On 
what  can  we  rely  to  protect  our  rights 
as  men  ?  Nay,  what  are  we  all  in  this 
case,  as  individuals,  but  the  veriest 
slaves  of  the  body  politic  ?  We  have 
talked  of  certain  inalienable  rights, 
that  is,  rights  which  we  possess  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  we  are  men,  which 
we  cannot  ourselves  surrender  up,  and 
which  cannot  be  taken  from  us;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  rights 
when  we  have  no  power  to  maintain 
them?  My  rights  are  worth  nothing 
beyond  my  might  to  assert  and  main- 
tain them  against  whosoever  or  what- 
soever would  usurp  ihem. 

Democracy  is  construed  with  us  to 
mean  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as 
the  body  politic ;  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  again  is  so  construed  that 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  draw 
any  line  of  distinction  between  the 
action  of  the  people  legally  organized 
as  the  Stale,  and  the  action  of  the  peo- , 
pie  as  a  mob.  The  people  in  a  legal  or 
political  sense,  properly  speaking,  have 
no  existence,  no  entity,  therefore  no 
rights,  no  sovereignty,  save  when  or- 
ganized into  the  body  politic;  and 
then  their  action  is  legitimate  only 
when  done  through  the  forms  which ; 
the  body  itself  has  prescribed.  Yet  we  ' 
have  seen  it  contended,  and  to  an ' 
alarming  extent,  that  the  people,  even 
outside  and  independent  of  the  organ- 
ism, exist  as  much  as  in  it,  and  are  as 
sovereign ;  and  that  a  majority— aye,  a 
bare  majority  counted  by  themselves — 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  any  given  teiri- 
tory,  have  the  right,  if  dissatisfied 
with  the  existinor  organism,  to  come 
together,  informally,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  existing  authorities,  and  insti- 
tute a  new  form  of  government,  which 
«hall  legitimately  supersede  the  old, 
and  to  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  shall  owe  allegiance !  Admit 
this  doctrine,  and  we  ask  our  friends 
who  have,  we  must  believe,  hastily 
und  without  reflection  adopted  it,  what 
distinction  they  would  make  between 
the  people  and' the  mob  ? 

Let  us  look  at  this  doctrine  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty  for  a  moment.  We 
say,  for  instance,  if  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts do  not  like  their  present 
form  of  government,  they  may  make 
such  alterations,  acting  through  the 
existing  forms,  as  they  choose.  These 
alterations,  wise  or  unwise,  would  be 
legal,  and  binding  upon  the  citizen. 
But,  suppose  a  number  of  individuals, 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution,  should  call  a 
meeting  of  individuals,  who  should 
frame  a  new  Constitution,  send  it  out, 
and  indeed  obtain  for  it  a  majority  of 
the  votes  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Massachusetts;  this  new  Constitution, 
according  to  the  doctrine  we  are  con- 
sidering, would  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  Be  it  so.  But  why  restrict 
this  to  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  State  ?  The  men  who  are  form- 
ing the  new  Constitution  must  of 
course  assume  the  nullity  of  the  old,  at 
least  so  far  as '  their  action  is  con- 
cerned, and  also  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution. 
Assume  the  nullity  of  the  Constitution, 
Bnd  where  would  be  Massachusetts  ? 
There  would  be,  in  a  political  sense, 
DO  Massachusetts  at  all.  Why,  then, 
cannot  the  new  doctrine  be  applied  to 
a  section  as  well  as  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory? Why  may  not  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  a  coun- 
ty, a  town,  or  a  school  district,  if  they 
choose,  set  up  the  same  theory^,  and 
form  and  enforce  a  Constitution  for 
.  themselves  ?  Outside  of  the  existing 
organism  there  is  no  State,  county, 
town,  or  school  district,  for  these  are 
all  creations  of  the  existing  organism. 
Then  we  see  not  what  there  is  to  pre- 
vent the  application  of  the  doctrine  to 
themselves  by  any  number  of  individu-  ^ 
als  who  choose.    Nay,  what  is  there  ; 


to  prevent  its  adoption  by  single  indi- 
viduals, and  to  make  it  not  absurd  for 
an  individual  to  say  to  the  State,  '^  I 
disown  you;  I  am  my  own  State;  I 
ask  nothmg  of  you,  and  I  will  concede 
you  nothing.  I  am  a  man ;  I  am  my 
own  sovereign,  and  you  have  no  au- 
thority over  me  but  by  my  consent 
That  consent  I  have  never  given ;  or  if 
I  have  heretofore  given  it,  I  now  with- 
draw it.  You  have,  then,  no  right 
over  me,  and  if  you  attempt  to  control 
me  you  are  a  tyrant.''  This  is  no  fancy 
sketch.  This  language  we  have  ac- 
tually heard  used  in  sober  earnest,  by 
one  who  knew  very  well  what  he  was 
saying,  and  who  so  strongly  believed 
in  what  he  was  sa3ring,  that  he  has 
chosen  to  suffer  himself  to  be  put 
in  gaol  rather  than  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Slate  by  paying  a  tax. 
Once  proclaim  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  acting  without  reference 
to  political  organisms,  that  is  as  a  mass 
of  mdividuals,  or  once  proclaim,  as  the 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire  does  in 
his  letter  to  the  Governor,  or  acting 
Governor  of  Bhode  Island,  that  the 
people  are  **  sovereigns,'*  that  is,  mak- 
ing each  individual  a  sovereign,  and 
you  can  exercise  through  the- State  no 
authority  over  any  man,  not  even  to 
punish  him  for  the  greatest  social  of- 
fences, without  his  consent.  Your  col- 
lector goes  with  his  tax  bill,  the  indi- 
vidual rightly  exclaims,  "Away,  I 
know  j'ou  not."  A  family  is  living  in 
open  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  you 
send  your  police  to  arrest  them;  they 
have  a  right  to  answer,  "We  are  sove- 
reign; we  do  not  acknowledge  our 
obligation  to  obey  your  sovereign ;  we 
are  not  accountable  to  your  laws ;  we 
have  formed  our  own  constitution,  and 
make  our  own  laws ;  we  hold  to  self' 
government"  The  good  sense  of  all 
parties,  of  course,  would  arrest  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  long  before 
it  could  come  to  this  extent;  but  to 
this  extent  the  doctrine  we  combat 
may  be  legitimately  carried;  and  in 
this  fact  we  may  and  ought  to  see  its 
radical  unsoundness. 

For  ourselves,  we  object  to  the  defi- 
nition of  Democracy  which  makes  it 
consist  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  the 
sense  commonly  contendea  for,  we 
own  we  do  not  admit  The  people,  as 
an  aggregate  of  individuals,  are  not 
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r  sovereign,  and  the  oaly  sense  in  which 

I  the^  are  sovereign  at  all,  is  when  or- 

/  ganized  into  a  state,  or  body  politic, 

f    and  acting  through  its   forms.      No 

action  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  given 

territory,  even  if  it  include  ninety-nine 

out  of  a  hundred  of  ail  the  individuals, 

is  done  by  the  people,  unless  done  in 

and  through  the  forms  prescribed  by 

.  the  political  orjganism ;  and  all  action 

I  done  in  opposition  to  that  organism,  no 

/  matter  how  many  are  engaged  in  it,  is 

I  the  action  of  the  mob,  disorderly,  ille- 

I  gal,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  defi^ree 

j  criminal,  treasonable  in  fact,  ana  as 

such  legitimately  punishable. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  too  severe  on 
the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  we  op- 
pose. It  has  been  with  most  of  them 
only  a  momentary  error,  and  which, 
though  pelting  us  unmercifully  for  ex- 
posing it,  they  will  quietly  abandon, 
and  without  confessing  it,  feel  shame 
for  ever  having  advocated.  Confident 
of  this,  we  ^ive  them  leave  to  say  all 
the  hard  things  of  us  they  please ;  for 
we  acknowledge  that  for  a  moment  we 
too  fell  into  the  same  error.  Our  sym- 
pathy with  the  end  which  wesaw  a  por- 
tion of  our  friends  struggling  to  gain,  and 
by  means  which  were  justifiable  only 
on  the  doctrine  in  question,  blinded  us 
for  a  time,  as  we  presume  it  has 
others,  to  the  real  character  of  the 
doctrine  itself.  Let  this  confession 
suffice  for  us  and  for  our  brethren. 
They  of  course  will  not  accede  to  it, 
but  we  venture  to  predict,  that,  as  the 
excitement  of  the  struggle  to  which 
we  have  alluded  subsides,  and  matters 
reassume  their  orderly  and  peaceful 
course,  there  will  be  found  few  so  bold 
as  to  reiterate  the  doctrine. 

But  the  fact  that  this  doctrine  has 
been  put  forth,  in  sober  earnest,  by  men 
in  high  places  as  well  as  by  men  in  low 
places,  is  itself  an  argument  in  our 
fovor,  and  goes  to  prove  that  the  peo- 
ple are  not  to  be  relied  on  so  implicitly 
as  some  of  our  democratic  friends  pre- 
tend. The  case  we  have  had  in  mind, 
strikingly  illustrates  the  sort  of  dan- 
ger to  which,  under  a  democracy,  in- 
terpreted to  mean  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  we  are  peculiarly 
and  at  all  times  exposed.  The  ends 
the  people  seek  to  gain,  are,  we  will- 
ingly admit,  for  the  most  part  iust  and 
desirable ;  but  the  justice  and  desirap 
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bleness  of  the  end,  almost  always 
blind  them  to  the  true  character  and 
tendency  of  the  means  by  which  they 
seek  to  gain  it.  They  become  intent 
on  the  end,  so  intent  as  to  be  worked 
up  to  a  passion  for  it, — for  the  people  \ 
never  act  but  in  a  passion,— and  then  I 
in  going  to  it,  they  break  down  every- 
thing which  obstructs  or  hinders  their 
progress.  Now,  what  they  break  down, 
though  in  the  way  of  gaining  that  par- 
ticular end,  may  after  all  be  our  only 
guaranty  of  other  ends  altogether  more 
valuable.  Here  is  the  danger.  What 
more  desirable  than  personal  freedom? 
What  more  noble  than  to  strike  off  the 
fetters  of  the  slave  ?  Aye,  but  if,  in 
striking  off  his  fetters,  you  trample  on 
the  constitution  and  laws,  \vhich  are 
your  only  guaranty  of  freedom  for 
those  who  are  now  free,  and  also  for 
those  you  propose  to  make  free,  what 
do  you  gain  to  freedom  ?  Great  wrong 
may  be  done  in  seeking  even  a  good 
end,  if  we  look  not  well  to  the  means 
we  adopt.  Philanthropy  itself  not  un- 
frequenily  is  so  intent  on  the  end,  that 
in  going  to  it,  it  tramples  down  more 
rights  than  it  vindicates  by  success. 
We  own,  therefore,  that  the  older  we 
grow,  and  the  longer  we  study  in  that 
school,  the  only  one  in  which  fools 
will  learn,  the  more  danger  do  we  see 
in  popular  passions,  and  the  less  is  our 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
the  people. 

"  But  what  is  our  resource  against 
all  these  evils  ?  What  remedy  do  you 
propose?"    These  are  fair  questions, 
but  we  do  not  propose  to  answer  them 
now.     We  may  hereafter  undertake 
to  doit,  and  what  we  shall  have  to  say 
will  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of. 
the  Constitution,  the  Church,  and  In- 
dividual    Statesmen.       Without  an  > 
efficient  Constitution,  which  is  not  only 
an  instrument  through  which  the  peo* 
pie  govern,  but  which  is  a  power  that 
governs  them,  by  effectually  confining 
their  action  to  certain  specific  subjects, 
there  is  and  can  be  no  good  govern- 
ment, no  individual  liberty.     Without 
the  influence  of   wise  and  patriotic  ! 
statesmen,  whose  importance,  in  our  | 
adulation  of  the  people  as  a  mass,  we  ' 
have    underrated,    and   without   the  .' 
Christian  Church  exerting  the  hallow-  ' 
ed  and  hallowing  influences  of  Christ- 
ianity upon  the  people  both  as  individ- 
uals and  as  the  body  politic,  we  see 
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little  hope,  ev^ea  with  the  hest  con* 
BtitatioQ,  of  secariog  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  good  government.  But 
these  are  matters  into  the  discussion  of 
which  we  cannot  now  enter.  Our  pur- 
pose in  this  Article  has  been  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  political  friends  to 
certain  heresies  of  doctrine  which  are 
springiog  up  amongst  us,  and  enlisting 
quite  too  much  sympathy,  and  which 
we  believe  pregnant  with  mischief. 

Democracy,  in  our  judgment,  has 
been  wrongly  defined  to  be  a  form  of 
government;  it  should  be  understood 
of  the  endj  rather  than  of  the  means, 
and  be  regarded  as  a  principle  rather 
than  a  form.  The  end  we  are  to  aim 
at,  is  the  Freedom  and  progress  of  all 
men,  especially  of  the  poorest  and  most 
numerous  class.  He  is  a  democrat 
who  eoes  for  the  highest  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  physical  elevation  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  especially  of 
the  laboring  population,  in  distinction 
from  a  special  devotion  to  the  interests 
and  pleasures  of  the  wealthier,  more 
refined,  or  more  distinguished  few. 
But  the  means  by  which  this  elevation 
18  to  be  obtained,  are  not  necessarily 
the  institution  of  the  purely  democratic 
form  of  government.  Here  has  been 
our  mistake.  We  have  been  quite  too 
ready  to  conclude  that  if  we  only  once 
succeed  in  establishing  Democracy, — 
universal  suffrage  and  eligibility,  with- 
out constitutional  restraints  on  the 
power  of  the  people, — as  a  form  of 
government,  the  end  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  considerations 
we  have  adduced,  we  think  prove  to 
the  contrary. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  differ  from  our  friends 
not  in  regard  to  the  end,  but  in  regard 
to  the  means.  We  believe,  and  this  is 
the  point  on  which  we  insist,  that  the 
end,  freedom  and  progress,  will  not  be 
secured  by  this  loose  radicalism  with 
regard  to  popular  sovereignty,  and 
these  demagogical  boasts  of  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  which 
have  begun  to  be  so  fashionable.  They 
who  are  seeking  to  advance  the  cause 
of  humanity  by  warring  against  all  ex- 
isting institutions,  religious,  civil,  or  po- 
litical, do  seem  to  us  to  be  wamng 
against  the  very  end  they  wish  to  gain. 

It  has  been  said,  that  mankind  are 


always  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of 
which  may  be  called  the  Stationary  Par- 
ty, the  other  the  Movement  Party,  or 
Party  of  Progress.  Perhaps  it  is  so ;  if  so, 
all  of  us  who  have  any  just  conceptions 
of  our  manhood,  and  of  our  duty  to  our 
fellow-men,  must  arrange  ourselves  oq 
the  side  of  the  Movement.  But  the! 
Movement  itself  is  divided  into  two  I 
sections, — one  the  radical  sectional 
seeking  progress  by  destruction;  the 
other  tne  conservative  section,  seeking^ 
progress  through  and  in  obedience  to 
existing  institutions.  Without  asking 
whether  the  rule  applies  beyond  our 
own  country,  we  contend  that  the  con- 
servative section  is  the  only  one  that  a 
wise  man  can  call  his  own.  In  youth  we 
feel  differently.  We  find  evil  around 
us ;  we  are  in  a  dungeon ;  loaded  all 
over  with  chains;  we  cannot  make  a 
single  free  movement ;  and  we  utter 
one  long,  loud,  indignant  protest  against 
whatever  is.  We  feel  then  that  we 
can  advance  religion  only  by  destroying 
the  Church ;  learning  only  oy  breaking 
down  the  universities  ;  and  freedom 
only  by  abolishing  the  State.  Well, 
this  is  one  method  of  progress ;  but 
we  ask,  has  it  ever  been  known  to  be 
successful  ?  Suppose  that  we  succeed 
in  demolishing  the  old  edifice,  in  sweep- 
ing away  all  that  the  human  race  has 
been  accumulating  for  the  last  six 
thousand  years,  what  have  we  gained  ? 
Why,  we  are  back  where  we  were  six 
thousand  years  ago ;  and  without  any 
assurance  that  the  human  race  will  not 
re-QSsume  its  old  course  and  rebuild 
what  we  have  destroyed. 

As  we  grow  older,  sadder,  and  wiser, 
and  pass  from  Idealists  to  Realists,  we 
change  all  this,  and  learn  that  the  only 
true  way  of  carrying  the  race  forward 
is  through  its  existing  institutions.  We. 
plant  ourselves,  if  on  the  sad,  still  on 
the  firm  reality  of  things,  and  content 
ourselves  with  gaining  what  can  be 
gained  with  the  means  existing  institu- 
tions furnish.  We  seek  to  advance  re- 
ligion through  and  in  obedience  to  the 
Church;  law  and  social  well-bemg 
through  and  in  obedience  to  the  Slate. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  adopting  this 
last  course,  we  change  sides,  leave  the 
Movement,  and  go  over  to  the  Sta- 
tionary Party.  No  such  thing.  We 
do  not  thus  in  age  forget  the  dreams  of 
our  youth.  It  is  because  we  lemem- 
ber  those  dreams,  because  young  en- 
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thusiasm  has  become  firm  aad  settled 
priaciple,  and  youthful  hopes  positive 
coDvictioQs,  and  because  we  would  re- 
alize what  we  dared  dream,  when  we 
first  looked  forth  on  the  face  of  hu- 
manity, that  we  cease  to  exclaim  '*  Lib- 
erty against  Order,"  and  substitute  the 
I    practical  formula,  ''Liberty  only  in 
1   AND  THRouoH  Obder."     The  love  of 
1^  liberty  loses  none  of  its  intensity.    In 
the  true  manly  heart  it  burns  deeper 
and  clearer  with  age,  but  it  burns  to 
enlighten  and  to  warm,  not  to  con- 
sume. 


Here  is  the  practical  lesson  we  haTe 
sought  to  unfold.  While  we  accept 
the  end  our  democratic  friends  seek, 
while  we  feel  our  lot  is  bound  up  with 
theirs,  we  have  wished  to  impress 
upon  their  minds,  that  we  are  to  gain 
that  end  only  through  fixed  and  estab- 
lished order;  not  against  authority, 
but  by  and  in  obedience  to  authority, 
and  an  authority  competent  to  ordam 
and  to  guaranty  \u  Liberty  without 
the  guaranties  of  Authority,  would  be 
the  worst  of  tyrannies. 


NOTE. 


Verily,  verily,  we  must  confess,  that 
the  preceding  paper  has  somewhat  se- 
vereljT  tested  our  firmness  and  good 
faith  In  adhering  to  the  special  agree- 
ment by  which,  when  the  Boston  Quar- 
terly became  merged  into  the  capa- 
cious depth  of  the  Democratic,  its  distin- 
guished editor,  as  a  correspondent  to  the 
latter,  was  to  retain  a  full  and  free 
"  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,'' 
in  the  articles  to  proceed  from  his 
powerful  pen— on  his  individual  re- 
sponsibility— unrestrained  by  the  usual 
editorial  censorship  necessary  to  secure 
that  general  harmony  and  consistency 
proper  to  a  work  of  this  character. 

We  are  sorry  to  perceive  that  in  the 
general  disaster  or  1840,  Mr.  Brown- 
son  lost  so  much  more  than  we  did — 
that  is  to  say,  not  only  the  election, 
with  all  his  hopes  for  the  ascendency 
of  the  men  and  measures  of  his  pre- 
j  ference,  but  also  his  good  humor  with 
I  his  party,  and  his  confidence  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  popular  self-government.  He 
was  twice,  nay  tenfold,  more  unfortu- 
nate than  we  were.  In  the  very  hour 
of  overthrow,  up  from  what  seemed 
then  the  very  bottomless  pit  of  defeat, 
we  were  able  to  raise  an  undismayed, 
an  undisheartened  voice — de profundis 
damavi — which  neither  the  groans  of 
vanquished  friends  nor  the  shouts  of 
exultant  foes  could  drown,  of  contented 
acquiescence  in  the  wise  chastening  of 
Providence, '  and  unshaken  confidence 
in  all  the  principles  we  had  brought 
into  the  contest.  "We  at  least  bore  off 
our  flag  from  the  field,  undisgraced  by 
surrender  or  abandonment,  and  with 
all  its  fair  blazonry  untarnished  save  by 
honorable  dust,  and  as  ready  as  ever 


to  guide  to  atoning  victory  on  some 
early  and  more  auspicious  day,  Mr. 
Brownson,  if  he  did  not  strike  it  to  the 
enemy,  seems  at  least  to  have  impa- 
tiently torn  off  and  cast  away,  in  ois- 
gust  and  angry  recantation,  one  of  the 
best  and  brightest  of  the  mottoes  in- 
scribed on  its  broad  and  beautiful  field. 
Against  this  desecration  of  our  glorious 
old  orifiamme,  we  hold  ourselves 
bound,  in  love  to  it  and  loyalty  to  all 
it  represents,  to  enter  our  most  em- 
phatic protest. 

What  if  the  People  did  make  a 
blunder  in  1840— who  claims,  either 
for  them  or  for  any  intelligence  below 
the  highest,  the  attribute  of  infallibili- 
ty ?  To  err  is  human— will  not  Mr. 
Brownson  remember  the  rest  of  the 
noble  line,  and  divinely  forgive  it  ? — 
after  all  the  atonement  which  time  has 
not  been  tardy  to  bring,  for  the  unhappy 
mistake  which  has  thus  stirred  his 
wrath  against  Democracy  and  the  Peo- 
ple. Nations  like  individuals  are  lia- 
ble to  their  occasional  moments  de 
vertige.  Even  the  good  Homer  can 
sometimes  nod.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  apology  to  be  made  for  the  People 
for  their  conduct  in  1840,— and  we 
will  not  stand  by  and  hear  them  thus 
abused.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath— proclaim 
it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ascalon — let  no 
inkling  of  our  present  confidential  whis- 
per get  out  beyond  the  inner  sanctums 
of  our  own  private  party  caucuses — 
let  every  Democratic  reader  of  the 
present  page,  on  the  approach  of  any 
suspicious  looking  character  bearing 
the  faintest  resemblance  to  a  possible 
Whig,  incontinently  thrust  it  out  of 
sight,  as  in  by-gone  times  he  would 
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precipitate  the  "  Scottish  Chiefs,"  or 
the  "  Children  of  the  Abbey,"  under 
his  desk  at  school,  on  the  approach  of 
the  master, — and  now,  when  thus  se- 
cure against  the  vicinity  of  any  eaves- 
dropping ear  from  the  enemy's  c^mp, 
the  spirit  moves  us  mightily  to  con- 
fess,— yea,  even  us,  ihe  Democratic  Re- 
view— that,  instead  of  meriting  for  the 
act  the  phials  of  indignation  and  disgust 
which  Mr.  Brownson  pours  on  their 
devoted  heads,  the  People,  in  lurning 
us  out  neck  and  heels  as  they  did  so 

Ivery  unceremoniously  in  1840,  acted 
jiLSt  about  right.  It  was  all  for  the 
I  best,  as  runs  the  old  saying  under  all 
such  afflicting  dispensations.  The  deep 
and  far-reaching  instinct  of  the  popu- 
lar sagacity  which  willed  and  did  it, 
was  far  wiser  than  were  we  who  then 
struggled  against  it,  than  Mr.  Brown- 
son  is  who  now  deplores  it.  By  that 
very  act,  they  have  done  the  best  thing 
possible  at  the  time  to  vindicate  their 
claim  to  competency  for  that  very  self- 
government  against  which  it  has  led 
him  thus  to  protest. 

In  all  the  previous  campaigns  of  the 
long  protracted  struggle  of  the  Money 
Power  affainst  the  Government,  begin- 
ning with  Jackson's  reelection  on  the 
Veto  question,  and  extending  in  four 
biennial  periods  to  1838,  or  the  election 
of  the  Independent  Treasury  Congress, 
we  had  prevailed  through  all  the  dis- 
advantages which  at  times  oppressed 
us,  and  through  all  the  temporary  fluc- 
tuations of  the  popular  mind.  These 
campaigns  or  elections  had  all  turned 
on  distinct  issues  of  measures  and  prin- 
ciples, though  all  indeed  connected 
with  the  great  question  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole,  the  re-charter  of 
a  National  Bank ;  and  in  all  of  them 
the  People  well  justified  in  the  end — 
even  when,  as  m  3837,  they  had  at 
first  wavered — that  steady  confidence 
on  which  we  always  relied,  in  their 
honest  sagacity  of  judgment.  In  the 
fifth  and  last,  the  contest  of  1840,  the 
fortune  of  the  war  was  indeed  re- 
versed; but  it  was  mainly  because, 
while  the  election  was  not  allowed  by 
the  Whigs  to  turn  upon  any  distinct 
issues  of  principle,  there  were  really 
some  very  good  and  proper  reasons, 
underlying  the  whole  surface  of  the 
apparent  relations  of  parties,  why  the 
change  of  hands  which  it  effected 
should  be  made  and  ought  to  be  made. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  had  held  the 
possession  of  the  Federal  Government 


long  enough.  It  was  time  for  a  change 
of  men  at  least— and  that  election  was 
not  made  to  hinge  on  any  proposed  and 
discussed  change  of  measures.    (We 
are  fain  to  confess  indeed  that  ive  did 
not  see  this  truth  at  the  time  in  quite 
the  same  aspect  of  luminous  distinct-  - 
ness  which   it  now  wears).     The  at- 
mosphere had  necessarily    become  a 
little  close — a  very,  very  little — and  ii 
was  time  perhaps  to  open  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  palace  of  power,  for  a 
short  time,  for  the  sake  of  ventilation. 
It  was  time  for  a  Reform  party,  fresh 
from  the  pure  professions  and  premises 
of  an  Opposition,  to  go  in,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  a  change, — and  this  was 
the  capacity  in  which,  par  excellence^ 
the    Whigs  ofi*ered  themselves,  to  ibe 
People  in  that  canvass,  under  the  lead 
of  an  old  patriot  soldier,  whose  per- 
sonal honesty  and  goodness  of  purpose 
at  least  were  unquestionable.      The 
great   Bank    and    Currency    question 
which  had  for  the  previous  ten  years, 
in  one  form  or  another,  constituted  the 
dividing  line  of  parties,  was  now  gen- 
erally considered  as  pretty  well  settled. 
The  Independent  Treasury  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  such  deep  and  wide  diver- 
sities of  opinion  respecting  any  substi- 
tute were  seen  to  exist  among  the  va- 
rious sections  of  the  Whigs,  that  there 
appeared  little  likelihood  of  success  to 
any  attempt  that  might  be  made  to 
overthrow  it  for  the  adoption  of  any 
other  fiscal  system.    The  number  thus 
reasoning  was  by  no  means  inconsidera- 
ble among  those  who  contributed  by 
their  votes  to  the  change  of  adminis- 
tration which  it  was  decreed  should 
take    place.    Nor  was  it  in  a  meie 
spirit  of  fickleness  that  that  simple 
I  change  was  desired  by  so  many.    The 
jealousy  of  too  protracted  a  tenure  of 
■  office  and  power  is  a  wholesome  demo- 
cratic sentiment.      Nor  did    it  setm 
quite  fair,  in  the  providential  distribu- 
tion of  the  good  things  of  life,  that  the 
one  half  of  the  nation,  as  the  party  of 
dominant  majority,  should  for  the  life 
of  its  public  men,  to  the  hopeless  ex- 
clusion of  the  other,  monopolize  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Government,  and  all 
and  sundry  the  incidents  and  appurte- 
nances thereto.     Fair  play  and  turn 
about!— give    them    a  chance,   poor 
devils,  once  at  least  in  a  dozen  years ! — 
there  is  a  broad  and  strong  idea  sha- 
dowed forth  in  these  phrases,  coarse  and 
common  as  they  may  be,  which  did  no 
small  share  of  the  work  of  1840.  And 
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we  are  free  to  own,  that  it  is  one  we 
ha 76  no  right  to  complain  of;  if  it  is 
not  absolutely^  just  and  right,  it  is  some- 
thing not  very  far  from  it.       < 

Nor  can  we  lay  our  hands  on  our 
hearts  and  say,  on  honor  bright,  that  it 
was  entirely  undeserved  on  our  own 
part,  after  all.     We  had  not  been — no 
party  could    have    been — so  long  in 
power,  especially  under  all  the  existing 
circumstances,   without    having   con- 
tracted sundry  sins  of  both  omission 
and  commission;  and  with  the  same 
certainty  that  drags  the  shadow  after 
the  substance,  does  an  inevitable  retri- 
bution, to  parties  as  to  men,  foUow 
every  fault  and  every  folly  they  are 
ever  guilty  of.      Our  great  blunder, 
indeed,  of  the  Pet  Bank  experiment, 
entailed  a  long  series  of  consequences 
which  made  it  eventually  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  the  weights  that  bore  us 
down — a  measure  adopted  at  the  ex- 
press rejection  of  that  very  one  which 
at  a  later  day  we  so  justly  hailed  with 
delight,  when  brought  forward  under 
difierent  party  auspices.    We  meant 
well,  to  be  sure,  in  that  most  ill-starred 
nf  experiments — and  it  was  at  any  rate 
better  than  the  alternative  of  the  other 
side,  the  Recharter  of  Mr.  Biddle, — 
but  good  intent  is  no  excuse,  to  the 
inexorable  justice  of  the  providence  of 
events,  for  great  political  errors.    And 
when  we  remember  all  the  practical 
raischtef  we  did  by  stimulating  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  currency  through  the 
distribution  of  the  vast  accumulated  de- 
posits among  the  banks— with  even  a 
charge  of  interest  to  them,  and  at  one 
time  an  official  encouragement  to  them 
to  apply  them  liberally  to  the  "relief" 
of  the  community — when  we  remem- 
ber the  prophetic  warnings  from  the 
Opposition  of  the  very  consequences 
which  indeed  were  not  slow  to  devel- 
ope  themselves— what  right  have  we 
to  complain  if  we  had  ourselves  to 
swallow  a  very  bitter  dose  of  retribu- 
tion for  our  fatal  error?    The  punish- 
ment came  at  first  in  1837,  but  was 
arrested  for  a  season  by  the  god-send 
of  the  Sub-Treasury — (the  stone  the 
builders  had  rejected  becoming  the  key 
of  the  corner) — and  by  the  splendid 
conduct  of  our  leader,  in  the  Presidency, 
aud  of  our  numerous  other  powerful 
champions  and  advocates,  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  tongue  and  the  pen,  both 
in  Congress  and  the  country  at  large. 
But  the  blow  was  only  parried — 3ie 


weapon  was  not  broken.  The  foe  was 
only  repulsed— to  return  in  a  still  more 
sweeping  cloud  of  attack.  And  in 
1840,  when  the  strength  of  the  merits 
and  popularity  of  the  Independent 
Treasury,  as  a  measure  of  party  con- 
test, (iVhich  had  alone  rallied  and 
saved  us  in  1838-9),  was  somewhat 
spent,  by  the  fact  o(^  its  establishment 
as  law,  and  its  passage  out  of  the  im- 
mediate range  of  the  discussions  of  the 
day,  then  came  our  hour  of  retribution, 
which  the  accident  of  events,  and  the 
gallant  genius  of  a  man,  had  postponed 
but  could  not  avert. 

We  cannot  afford  to  dwell  upon  the 
other  principal  elements  of  the  revolu- 
tion, or  rather  the  revulsion,  of  1840 — 
such  as  the  low  agricultural  prices  and 
the  protracted  commercial  pressure,  to 
all  which  Whiggism  oflTered  remedy 
and  relief— the  continued  derangement 
of  the  banking  system,  and  the  active 
power  of  the  great  interest  of  insolven- 
cy, ready  to  move  heaven,  earth  and 
hell  for  a  Bankrupt  Act — the  unparal-' 
leled  system  of  party  organization  and 
effort  by  which  the  most  efficient  elec-; 
tioneering  influence  was  brought  home 
to  every  door  where  dwelt  a  possibly 
doubtful  vote — together  with  those 
more  than  suspected  election  frauds 
which  the  Census  returns  so  soon  reveal- 
ed, when  in  some  States  they  showed  in . 
so  many  counties  of  strong  Whig  ma- 
jorities the  number  of  votes  returned  to 
have  far  exceeded  the  entire  number  of 
males  above  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
All  these  and  other  topics  that  natu- 
rally connect  themselves  with  the  sub- 
ject, we  can  do  no  more  than  thus  al- 
lude to.  But  there  are  two  thiols 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  m 
judging  the  period  to  which  we  refer, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people  in  it. 
The  first  is  that  it  was  not  by  means 
of,  but  in  spite  of^  their  miserable  Log 
Cabin  mummeries  that  the  Whigs  sue-  > 
ceeded  as  they  did.  And  the  second 
is,  that  if  they  did  succeed,  with  all 
the  disadvantages  oppressing  our  posi- 
tion, it  was  only  by  pursuing  such  a " 
course  in  relation  to  the  real  principles 
at  issue  between  the  parties,  as  to  pa- 
ralyze their  own  future  power  to  do 
harm,  by  those  very  means  of  dissimu- 
lation, and  conflicting  profession  in  dif- 
ferent sections,  to  which  in  so  large  a 
degree  that  success  was  due. 

Thus  much  in  apology  for  the  People 
for  the  events,  scenes  and  results  of 
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1840 ;  and  ia  deprecation  of  Mr.  Brown-    through  folljr  into  wisdom,  in  the  sole 
8on*s  inference  from  the  experience  of   way  in  which  humanity  can  grow  up 


that  year,  that  our  lon^-cherished  con< 
fidence  in  their  capacitv  for  seif-gor- 
emnaeot  is  al]  a  fond  folly.  They  did, 
we  repeat,  just  about  ri^ht,  and  with 
all  our  fine  theories,  patriotic  purposes, 
and  lofty  statesmen  and  statesmanship, 
served  us  just  about  right. 

Democracy  lays  no  claim  to  infalli- 
bility for  the  People.  The  phrase 
Vox  popiUi  Vox  Dei  does  not  mean  that 
the  vole  of  a  majority  is  the  perfection 
of  reason, — nor  m  its  proper  sense  is 
there  any  "blasphemy"  in  it.  Mr. 
Brownson  asks  whether  those  who 
talk  of  their  "  confidence  io  the  virtue, 
intelligence  and  capacity  of  the  peo- 
ple," really  mean  to  say  **ihat  the 


to  Its  full  and  perfect  stature — rather 
than  the  external  and  superincumbent 
pressure  of  any  possible,  any  coDceiY- 
able  government,  though  its  Grand 
Turk  be  the  Angel  Gabriel. 

Mr.  Brownson  enumerates  rarious 
practical  measures  on  which  the  people 
have  not  acted  up  to  his  and  our  lighu 
of  truth.  Well — many  of  these  pro- 
positions appear  plain  enough  to  us 
who  have  made  ourselves  famuiar  with 
them,  but  have  we  therefore  a  right  to 
chare^e  stupidity  and  folly  upon  the 
People  for  not  taking  equally  clear 
views  of  them  ?  On  the  contrary,  may 
there  not  be  a  higher  wisdom  mani- 
festing itself  through  this  instinctive 


people  acting   individually  or  collec-  action  of  great  masses,  which  would 

tively  never  do,  and  never  can  do  any  rebuke  our  short-sighted  speculations, 

wrong?"    Why    ask    a    question    to  our  partial  views  of  truth  and  policy  ? 

which  no  answer  was  seriously  ex-  Though  abstractly  right  and  logical 


pected  ?  Collectively,  as  individually, 
the  People  of  course  both  can  do  and 
often  have  done,  and  will  often  continue 
to  do,  very  wrong — very  foolishly,  aye, 
and  sometimes  very  wickedly,  wrong. 
And  yet  after  all,  in  the  lon^  run,  Demo- 


"per  se"  yet  does  not  the  very  fact  that 
our  ideas  are  not  yet  fully  imbibed  and 
absorbed  by  the  People,  ^o  to  show 
that  they  are  not  yet  quite  ready  for 
their  practical  application  ?  And  as  it 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  true  wisdom 


cracy,  with  its  Liberty  and  Equality  of  of  reform,  to  pay  its  full  due  regard  to 
Rights  and  Chances,  is  a  something  far  the  existing  state  of  preparation,  moral 
better  than  any  of  the  other  forms  of  and  physical,  for  the  wholesome  recep- 
government  by  which  the  Few  have  in  tion  and  digestion  of  its  proposed 
all  ages  and  countries  plundered  and  .  changes,  is  there  not  perhaps  a  most 
defrauded  the  Many — be  they  monar-  -precious  conservative  wisdom  in  this 
chies,  aristocracies,  or  (last  and  worst)  (very  slowness  and  difficulty  exhibited  by 
theocracies.  All  these  expressions  of  jthepopularmind  to  admit  even  theclear- 
'' confidence"  in  the  People  are  merely  jest  abstract  demonstrations  that  may 
comparative  and  relative.    Far  better    be  ofiered  them  ? — however  it  may  fret 


they  should  govern  themselves,  than 
be  even  for  a  while  better  governed  by 
any  force  extraneous  to  themselves. 
Far  better  that  the  child  should  rou^h 
it  through  its  first  necessary  stumbles 
and  bumps  on  its  own  natural  legs, 
than  be  for  ever  borne  in  the  arms  of 
the  skilfuUest  nurse  or  the  tenderest 
mother.  Give  us,  we  say,  rather  Self- 
Government— Self-Reliance — Self-De- 
velopment— Freedom — yes,  freedom  to 
make  mistakes,  if  you  please,  but  then 
also  to  mend  them ;  to  reach  the  '*  king- 
dom of  heaven"  in  our  own  way,  even 
though  it  must  be  **  through  much  tri- 
bulation"— than  the  best  and  wisest 
extraneous  government  that  ever  re- 
mained pure  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Give  us,  we  say,  such  a  state — with 
Free- Will,  Conscience,  Reason,  and 
the  Bible — to  let  us  grow,  from  inward 
outwardy   through   vice  into  virtue, 


the  impatience  of  the  eager  reformer 
and  stir  his  angry  bile.  We  do  not  think 
he  will  mend  the  matter  much — (even 
if  it  need  mending  or  ought  to  be  mend- 
ed)— by  flying  into  a  passion  with  the 
people,  and  chiming  in  with  their  im- 
memorial enemies  and  slanderers  to 
abuse  them  as  fools  or  denounce  them 
as  knaves.  Their  very  conduct, 
whether  in  doing  what  Mr.  Brownson 
thinks  they  ought  not  to  have  done, 
or  leaving  undone  what  he  thinks  they 
ought  to  have  done,  could  he  but  looK 
far,wide,  and  deep,  iotoa//the  elements 
and  over  <z// the  ultimate  bearings  of  the 
question,  may  perad venture  have  been 
— nay,  we  doubt  not,  was — the  very 
best  they  could  have  adopted  ;  that  is 
to  say,  then,  there,  and  for  them. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  we  do  not 
exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  Mr. 
Brownson  means  to  state  the  sentiment 
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"we  thus  combat, — but  we  must  con- 
fess that  the  general  current  and  di- 
rection of  his  Article  look  very  suspi- 
ciously like  the  usual  process  by  which, 
after  passing  the  j^nd  climacteric  of 
life,  the  young  Liberal  so  often  be- 
comes   metamorphosed  into  the   old 
Conservative  ;  and  we   are  generally 
prone  to  listen  with  distrust  to  this 
kiad  of  discouraging  and  disheartening 
preaching  which  the  latter  is  so  often 
apt  to  address  to  the  former,  in  a  man- 
ner whose  very  patronizing  and  pitying 
kindness  is  far  more  fatsd  to  all  his  gen- 
'   erous  aspirations'^  and  efforts,  than  all 
the  scornful  sneers,  or  the  honestly  con- 
temptuous denunciations,  of  ancient  and 
avowed   aristocracy.      The  day  may 
yet  await  us  when  we  ourselves  shall 
similarly  (similarly,  we  say,  to  the  gen- 
eral process  alluded  to,  without  impu- 
ting it  as  yet  certainly  to  our  highly 
valued  and  respected  correspondent), 
dough  offix^XQ  a  cold,  doubting,  distrust- 
ing conservatism,  as  flake  after  flake  of 
the  snow  of  years  shall  begin  to  streak 
cor  head   with  its  whiteness,  and  to 
strike  down  to  the  blood  of  our  heart 
with  its  wintry  chill.    Till  the  arrival 
of  that  day,  we  trust  that  we  shall 
continue  to  feel  and  to  think  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  which  prompt  the  Protest 
of   our  present  remarks;— and  when 
it  comes,  we  shall  hold  ourselves  bound, 
on  the  appearance  of  our    first  grey 
hair,   to  surrender  into  younger   ana 
fitter  hands  the  place  we  now  regard 
as  one  of  the  highest  honor  and  satis- 
faction, the  Editorship  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Review. 

Sut  scant  space  remains  for  a  single 
remark  on  the  tangent  course  in  which 
Mr.  firownson  seems  to  have  struck 
out  into  a  far  extreme  of  daring  heresy 
respecting  the  *' Sovereignty    of  the 
.  People."    Is  he  not  refining  with  too 
f  much  of  a  scholastic  subtlety  on  the 
/  word  on  which  he  returns  so  often  to 
(  harp,  «*  government  ?"  He  argues  that 
it  is  no  government^  if  beneatn  all  irs 
forms  and  machinery  there  underlies 
the  right  of  the  popular  will  to  change 
them  all,  in  its  own  sovereignly  su- 
preme and  irresponsible  way.  '  But 
this  is  exactly  what  we  best  like,  self- 
government,  not  only  in  the  practical 
^or^ization  of  its  modes,  but  in  the 
(primary  principle  of  that  very  organi- 
j  zation.    I^ations  must  be  laws  unto 
I  themflelves;  just  as  individuals   are, 
and  must  necessarily  be,  on  all  the 


sides  of  life  and  action,  not  immedi- 
ately pressed  upon  by   any  external 
force  of  governing  power — (and  these 
comprise  far  the  greater  part  of  exist- 
ence).     There  is  indeed,   to  both,  a 
government  governing  even  this  very 
absence  of  other  and  lower  forms  of  gov- 
ernment,— that,  namely,  which  issues 
from  the  inner  throne  of  the  Reason,  t 
with  thought  for  its  legislative,  free*  I 
will  its  executive,  and  conscience  its  \ 
judiciary ;  but  this  is  only  another  mode 
of  stating  that  freedom,  for  the  "Sove- 
reignty of  the  People,'*  from  all  hu- 
man authority  paramount  to  itself,  for 
which  we  contend.    A  constitution  is  1 
indeed  its  self-adopted  rule  of  action —  I 
changeable,  like  a  resolution  or  self- 1 
pledge,  by  the  same   power   which  • 
adopted  or  has  chosen  to  tolerate  it. 
The  general  good  sense,  the  social  vis 
inertia,  the  universal  spirit  of  a  true 
and  good  conservatism   prevailing  in    ' 
any  community  enlightened  enough  to 
have  achieved  the  possession  of  a  free 
constitution,  will  be  suflScient  guaran- 
ties   against   abuse    of  this  rightful 
power  of  change  of  constitution ;  and 
when  good  and  fair  methods  have  been 
agreed  upon  and  established  for  such 
practical  changes,  there  is  no  danger  of 
ever  finding  any  large  number  of  per- 
sons attempting  revolutionary  methods 
of  doing  the  same  thing.    However, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  these 
slight  suggestive  hints  on  this  point, — 
nor  need  we  be  unwilling  to  leave  it 
for  the  present  to  the  reflections  of  the 
intelligent  reader. 

Upon  the  points  of  the  preceding 
paper  in  which  we  agree  with  our 
esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  we 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
mark. We  are  not  so  centrifugal  in 
our  radicalism  as  to  be  insensible  to 
the  importance  of  the  co-ordinate  cen- 
tripetal principle  of  conservatism,  for 
all  harmonious  order  and  movement. 
Perhaps  we  differ  less  widely,  after  we 
get  below  the  surface  of  names  and 
phrases,  than  some  readers  of  this  blast 
and  counterblast,  this  bane  and  anti- 
dote, may  be  apt  to  imagine.  We 
most  sincerely  hope  so — for  the  loss  of 
Brown.son  would  indeed  be  the  loss  of 
a  more  than  Ajax  Telamon  to  the 
camp  of  Democracy.  Long  distant  be 
the  day  when  we  shall  have  to  re- 
cord and  lament  that  so  great  a  man 
has  fallen  in  Israel. 
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There  is  but  OQe  geauiae  form  of 
aristocracy — not  pertaining  to  govern- 
ment, however,  not  founded  upon  any 
conventional  refinements  of  society, 
unsupported  by  any  pretensions  to 
wealth  or  communicable  dignities, 
but  presupposing  an  inherent  right  to 
command  and  take  the  lead,  existing 
in  all  its  purity  in  an  order  of  nobility 
which  we  do  not  read  of  in  books  of 
heraldry — in  the  sacred  caste,  whose 
title  of  honor  is  preconfirmed  by 
Heaven-and  ordained  oy  the  Founder  of 
the  Universe  and  the  Father  of  Man, — 
the  Nobility  of  Nature,  or  rather  of  ge- 
nius; as  a  great  writer  familiarly  styles 
it,  God  Almighty's  Nobility.  By  this 
term,  we  do  not  mean  the  rule  of  the 
doctrinaires,  or  government  of  the 
wisest,  but  the  joint  rule  of  the  wisest 
and  best.  To  enter  this  exalted  class, 
is  rarely  the  reward  of  exertion.  It  is 
the  natural  birthright  of  the  choicest 
spirits,  a  privilege,  and  the  gift  of 
heaven.  Though  the  possessor  of 
this  be  by  the  world  despised,  honored 
still  by  the  few  whose  eulogium  is 
fame,  yet  is  his  claim  indirectly  respect- 
ed— his  name  secretly  reverenced — 
even  by  the  rich  and  mighty,  who 
seek  admission  within  the  portals  of 
the  Temple  of  Fame. 

Democratic  as  we  are,  we  yet  con- 
tend, right  loyally  and  reverently,  for 
the  sovereignty  of  mind,  the  aristo- 
cracy of  genius,  the  high  rank  and  pre- 
cedence of  talent.  There  are  kings  in 
intellect,  if  not  of  the  state,  even  here. 
There  is  the  Magician  of  Poesy,  if  not 
of  occult  science.  Poetry  itself  is  that 
long  sought  philosopher's  stone,  the 
last  effect  of  the  true  art  of  alchemy. 
The  Republic  of  Letters  has  been  singu- 
larly so  named.  It  is  to  be  feared  that, 
like  a  Patriot  King,  it  is  a  mere  chime- 
ra. Hood's  witty  pun  explains  a 
part  of  the  mystery.  He  said  that 
the  commonwealth  of  letters  was  called 
a  republic,  because  the  members  com- 
posing it  could  not  muster  a  sovereign 
amon^  them.  But  this  is  true  of  omy 
a  portion  of  the  literary  world.  Lite- 
rature, no  less  than  commerce,  has  her 
Rothschilds  and  Barings.    Some  men 


have  amassed  fortunes  by  authorship 
as  well  as  by  trade,  and  have  lost  them 
as  unfortunately.  Not  a  few  authors 
have  been  **  born  with  a  silver  snoon  in 
their  mouths;"  yet,  as  a  general  tnith, 
it  may  be  justly  stated,  that  literature 
includes  within  its  pale  authors  and 
scholars  of  every  condition,  both  as  to 
birth  and  fortune.  From  royalty  down 
to  beggary;  through  the  ranks  of 
wealth,  and  competence,  down  to 
grinding  want. 

If  such  difference  in  point  of  pro- 
perty and  worldly  possessions  be  al- 
lowed, and  we  conceive  it  cannot  be 
fairly  questioned,  in  the  case  of  men  of 
letters,  how  much  greater  and  inore 
inherent  must  be  admitted,  the  distinc- 
tions of  intellectual  acquisitions  and 
original  mental  gifts.  Who  would 
place  Shakspeare  and  Foote  in  the 
same  category,  though  both  wrote  for 
the  stage?  And  between  Plato  and 
Tom  Paine  exists  the  very  widest  dis- 
crepancy. As  the  disproportionate  al- 
lotment of  original  power  is  so  various, 
then,  it  must  of  necessity  be  conceded 
that  there  must  arise  natural  leaders, 
instinctive  philosophers,  "heaven-bom" 
and  directed  statesmen ;  authors  of  the 
first  stamp,  by  the  divine  right  of  Na- 
ture. 

This  aristocracy  once  admitted,  we 
yet  allow  the  claims  of  no  other  aris- 
tocracy. The  mere  rich  man  may  not 
be  of  it,  nor  the  haughty  noble ;  and, 
least  of  all,  the  royal  claimant,  as  the 
exhibition  of  power  is  too  apt  to  dimin- 
ish as  you  exceed  the  scale  of  fictitious 
rank.  Yet  each  and  all  adventure  a 
whole  fortune  of  hope,  at  least  oft- 
times,  if  not  a  treasury  of  merits,  in  the 
game  of  literary  skill.  It  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  usual  disadvantages  of 
royalty  and  hereditary  titles  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  holders  of  them  rarely 
equal  their  names.  The  incumbent 
holds  his  position  in  society,  and  is  .apt 
to  be  rated  purely  from  that  fact. 
With  the  public  at  large,  a  literary 
nobleman,  or  a  philosophic  monarch, 
appears  to  be  considered  an  anomaly, 
though  some  of  the  most  popular  of 
English  writers  have  either  come  oot 
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from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  or  from 
commoners,  have  been  ennobled  for 
their  works ;  and  in  spite  of  the  names 
among  kings  of  quite  late  date,  James 
I.,  Charles  L,  of  the  house  of  Stuart ; 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  Joseph  II. 
The  crown  is  supposed  to  atone  tor  the 
lack  of  brains  under  it;  and  the  Star 
and  Garter,  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  to 
represent  and  conceal  a  deficiency  of 
all  the  qualities  and  resources  that 
render  famous  the  scholar,  the  thinker^ 
and  the  true  author.  We  are  apt  to 
think  a  king  should  rest  satisfied  with 
his  throne  and  the  brilliant  appendages 
to  it.  Prejudice,  perhaps,  has  inclined 
ns  to  suspect,  that  his  eyes  would 
naturally  become  dimmed  by  gazing 
intently  on  the  dazzling  splendor  of  a 
court  and  the  magnificence  of  national 
treasure,  and  become  incapable  of 
yiewing  steadily  and  coolly,  the  great 
problems  of  life  and  society.  The 
education  of  princes  is  not  tnat  best 
fitted  for  the  vigorous  exercise  of  their 
understanding,  or  the  refinement  of  the 
affections.  Their  will  is  pampered  to 
such  an  excess,  their  judgments  are  so 
deferred  to  by  the  wise  and  great,  that 
it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  they  are  not 
all  tyrants  and  bigoted.  If,  however, 
smitten  with  the  love  of  song,  or  im- 
pressed with  the  maxims  of  philoso- 
phy, the  heir  of  a  throne  seeks  to  reach 
more  permanent  glories  in  another 
path,  and  relies  on  individual  and  in- 
trinsic merits  to  obtain  that  lasting;  re- 
nown, which,  all  his  life-long  glory, 
accorded  merely  to  his  rank  and  office, 
cannot  secure  to  him,  we  are  obliged 
in  candof  to  admit  his  abilities,  how- 
ever small,  and  to  applaud  the  employ- 
ment of  them,  however  inefficient  that 
may  prove.  Should  the  prince,  at  the 
same  time,  show  himself  a  poet  or  ^en- 
nine  philosopher,  or  even  an  ingenious 
critic  and  expert  logician,  we  should  be 
ready  to  estimate  him  accordingly.  But 
of  this  high  standard  of  regal  genius 
we  know  not  of  one  striking  example* 
There  have  been  lively  wits,  multiiari- 
ons  scholars,  "  pretty"  poets,  elaborate 
historian^  among  kings,  but  not  one  au- 
thor truly  great  in  any  department  of 
literature  or  philosophy.  Yet  pretend- 
ers to  literature  and  philosophy  have  not 
been  unfrequent  among  crowned  heads. 
There  have  been  kings  great  men, 
great  legislators,  warriors,  pedants, 
theologians,  controversialists,  fine  gen- 
tlemen; bat  none  poets,  philosophers, 
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or  original  thinkers.  The  latter  miffht 
befit  a  reformation  of  abuses,  and  tnis 
is  in  no  wise  considered  the  duty  of  a 
king.  Many  sovereigns  have  been 
accomplished  in  all  the  graces  of  a  com- 
plete education,  but  the  essentials,  im- 
parted to  the  sons  of  private  gentlemen, 
have  been  left  out  of  consideration. 
In.  speaking  of  kings,  we  refer  not  to 
monarchs  inspired  directly  and  uniting 
with  divine  authority.  We  include 
not  in  this  list  the  Hebrew  psalmist 
and  the  royal  philosopher,  the  master 
of  life,  his  son.  Not  do  we  forget  the 
philosophy  and  pure  life  of  Antoninus, 
nor  the  bold  independence  (however 
extravagant  or  erroneous)  of  Julian. 
Certain  eminent  characters,  especially 
in  the  ancient  world,  have  m  fact 
really  exercised  the  influence  of  sove- 
reigns, under  some  other  name  than 
that  of  king,  as  Moses  the  legislator 
and  Pericles  the  prime  minister;  Caesar 
the  dictator,  and  of  late  years  Napo- 
leon the  first  consul.  The  all-accom- 
plished, the  admirable  Alfred,  is  a 
glorious  exception  to  our  sweeping 
generalization.  But  of  the  vast  herd 
of  kino^  our  remark  holds  good.  The 
office  IS  more  than  the  man,  and  the 
man  more  than  the  scholar  or  writer. 
First,  the  regal ;  then,  the  personal ; 
last  of  all,  the  literary  character.  In 
this  enumeration,  we  find  letters  are 
but  indifferently  honored  after  all; 
holding  the  lowest  place  as  it  were, 
and  a  merely  incidental  regard ;  viewed 
somewhat  as  an  elegant  accomplish- 
ment like  dancing  or  horsemanship, 
"  the  Corinthian  capital  of  the  s'ocial 
order." 

In  the  present  paper,  we  shall  aim 
to  determine  two  points:  1st;  the  pro- 
per position  of  a  sovereign  with  regard 
to  the  claims  of  letters  upon  him,  per- 
sonally; and  2d,  we  shall  attempt  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  monarchs  popu- 
larly known  as  writers,  confining  our- 
selves, afier  a  brief  review,  chiefly  to 
the  first  two  Stuarts,  James  and 
Charles.  * 

Should  a  kingr  merely  from  inclina- 
tion, without  a  strong  native  genius* 
pursue  the  path  of  literary  exertion  ? 
As  a  general  answer,  we  should  say, 
not.  A  king  is  the  head  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  strictly  the  highest  executive 
officer  in  it.  The  writer  legislates, 
teaches,  entertains;  but  carries  out 
nothing  into  action.  The  monarch 
should  be  the  greatest  active  man  in 
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his  dominions :  as  the  chief  author,  the 
greatest  thinker  and  teacher  of  his 
fellows.  In  truth,  the  great  man  is 
**  King  o'  men  for  a'  that."  He  wears 
no  crown,  has  none  of  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  none  of  the  silly  appendages  of 
a  court;  but  he  has  vast  power  over 
the  minds  of  men,  moulds  their 
thoughts  and  passions  to  his  will,  is 
loYed  and  idolized  as  the  apple  of 
their  eye ;  his  eye  begets  affectionate 
admiration  wherever  it  turns,  and  the 
words  of  his  pen,  or  the  manly  elo- 
quence of  his  tongue,  *'  stir  the  very 
stones  to  mutiny.'*  This  is  a  king- 
dom worth  striving  for.  The  ablest 
monarchs  have,  with  the  exception  of 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  who  was 
much  greater  in  government  and  war 
than  in  literature,  though  he  affected 
the  honors  of  authorship,  confined 
themselves  to  their  appropriate  sphere 
of  legislation,  executive  enforcement 
of  law,  and  military  command.  Such 
were  the  labors,  for  such  is  their  great 
fame  due,  to.  Alexander  and  Constan- 
tine,  Charlemagne,  the  ablest  of  the 
Popes,  Charles  v.,  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
Louis  XIV.,  William  III.  of  England, 
Czar  Peter,  and  his  cruel  but  vigorous 
successor,  "the  Clytemnestra  of  the 
North," — Catharine  II.,  and  the  great 
Frederick.  Such  were  (though  not  all 
of  them  kings)  the  glorious  Romans, 
Fablus  and  Cato  and  Trajan ;  the  noble 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  renowned  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  Prince  Eugene,  and  a 
compeer  of  that  illustrious  company, 
Washington  himself.  As  we  advance, 
we  meet  here  and  there  a  deviation 
from  our  rule;  amon^  the  Romans, 
there  is  that  preemmently  accom- 
plished and  universal  genius,  Julius 
Csesar,  who  was  the  ancient  counter- 
part of  the  modem  Saxon  king. 

The  quiet,  contemplative  life  of  let- 
ters seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
noisy  grandeur  of  a  court  life.  In  the 
midst  of  pomps  and  shows  a  man  can- 
not think  calmly  of  the  inner  secrets  of 
his  being.  It  was  no  unwise  proceed- 
ing, for  the  rival  of  Francis  to  retire  to 
a  convent,  and  after  a  life  of  stirring 
and  generous  activity,  to  prepare  for 
the  hour  that  comes  to  all,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  a  hermit's  cell.  Retirement  is 
specially  necessary  for  great  actors  on 
the  stage  of  the  world.  In  solitude 
the  soul  becomes  invigorated  and 
freshened,  as  Milton  has  beautifully 
0XpT»»ed  it  : 


"  And  wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  meet  retired  solitude. 
Wherewith  her  best  nurse,  Contempla^ 

tion, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her 

wings, 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort. 
Were  all  too  ruffled  and  sometimes  im* 

paired.'*  Comus 

Composition  is  an  art  requiring  more 
of  pains  and  thought,  than  are  likely 
to  be  bestowed  on  it  in  the  intervals  of 
leisure  of  an  existence  passed  in  public 
pageants  or  the  dull  ceremonial  of 
courtly  etiquette.  And  then,  the  art  of 
thinkin^—a  greater  art  than  that  of 
composition—demands  the  whole  man. 
We  find  generally  the  rule  of  a  literary 
sovereign  prejudicial  even  to  literature, 
which  he  appears  to  favor.  For  he 
may  set  bad  fashions,  to  which  the 
greatest  must  bend,*  he  may  pervert 
truth,  embroil  his  country  in  strife, 
to  gratify  a  childish  love  of  controversy. 
With  partial  views  of  right,  he  may- 
commit  a  great  wrong.  His  learning 
may  make  him,  as  it  generally  has 
done,  a  bigot  and  a  pedant.  He  is 
then  a  worse  author  for  being  a  king 
(being  above  criticism),  and  a  worse 
king  for  being  an  author  (being  above 
all  appeal).  If  by  the  rarest  chance 
he  happen  to  succeed  both  as  king  and 
writer,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  misun- 
derstood by  those  who  can  appreciate 
but  one  kind  of  excellence  in  a  single 
individual.  But  this  is  very  rarely  the 
case.  There  are  books  a  wise  and 
experienced  king  may  write;  but  a 
very  few  of  their  class,  only,  are  needed. 
Memoirs  of  his  times,  a  political  testa- 
ment to  his  heirs  and  children,  wise 
counsels,  just  maxims;  he  may  illus- 
trate and  expound  sound  views  of  gov- 
ernment and  policy.  He  may  compile 
statistics,  arrange  plans  for  internal  and 
external  legislation,  point  out  defects 
in  portions  of  the  social  systerarand 
urge  the  claims  of  duty,  of  patriotism, 
and  of  religion.  The  greatest  art  for 
him  to  learn  and  practise — the  an  of 
government — should  occupy  the  largest 
portion  of  his  thoughts.  "Princely 
counsel''  should  shine  in  his  face  and 
be  illustrated  in  his  life.  But  dabbling 
in  philosophy,  inking  his  fingers  with 
scribbling  vers  de  societe,  plodding  in 
theology,  or  constructing  stupid  epics 
(such  only  in  name),  these  are  not  the 
suitable  occujations^y^j^t  king. 
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either  in  his  hours  that  should  he 
otherwise  devoted  to  public  business, 
or  iu  the  moments  of  leisure  and  recre- 
ation. A  king  who  attends  to  his 
duties  can  employ  himself  sufficiently 
with  public  business,  and  the  exercise 
of  private  virtues,  without  calling  in 
any  additional  requisiies  pour  passer  le 
temps.  In  arbitrations  and  giving 
assent  to  laws,  there  is  abundance  of 
room  for  nice  discrimination  and  specu- 
lative reasoning.  He  has  occasions 
for  oratorical  display.  The  study  of 
practical  politics,  the  history  of  con- 
temporary politics,  should  be  his  chief 
pursuit.  That  such  is  not  the  case  is 
to  be  lamented,  but  it  is  no  less  true  on 
that  account.  As  if  to  confirm  our 
suggestions  we  cannot — beyond  the 
very  few  illustrious  names  already 
mentioned — remember  a  single  mon- 
arch renowned  in  letters,  science  or 
philosophy.  Of  the  great  men  alluded 
to,  they  were  remarkable  rather  for 
vigor  of  intellect  and  rich  acquired 
resources,  than  for  original  genius.  A 
native  genius  we  look  for  in  vain  among 
kings.  To  go  no  farther  than  the 
commencement  of  modem  history,  for 
our  instances;  there  is  not  a  great  poet 
among  the  sitters  upon  thrones.  Kings 
have  succeeded  best  in  the  character  of 
patrons:  as,  Elizabeth  of  England, 
Rene  of  Provence,  Francis  I.  of  France, 
Louis  XIV.,  Christina  of  Sweden,  and 
latest  the  royal  friend  of  Goethe. 

The  only  writer  of  epics  we  can  re- 
collect among  kings,  was  Lucien,  the 
brother  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte:  and 
we  have  heard  of  but  one  reader  of  his 
poems.  Frederick  II.  wrote  reams  of 
dull  verses,  and  Charles  II.  threw  off 
an  epigram  in  his  talk,  as  he  would  do 
the  most  indifferent  action.  The  truest 
royal  poet  is  he  of  whom  Irving  has 
written  an  elaborate  paper  in  the 
Sketch  Book ;  James  v.  of  Scotland. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  mixed  satirical 
and  pastoral  poem,  "  Christis  Kirk  of 
the  Green ;"  and  a  lively  ballad  passes 
under  his  name,  rather  free-spoken 
but  spirited,  the  "  Gaberlunzie  Man." 
Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  some  clever 
lines. 

Mere  learned  sovereigns  have  not 
been  so  rare,  and  the  early  English 
queens,  in  particular, were  distmguished 
tot  scholarship.  But  the  contrast  be- 
tween an  energetic  governor  of  his 
state,  and  a  merely  theoretical  politi- 
cian* is  iu  no  way  more   strikingly 


illustrated  than  in  the  persons  of  Jo- 
seph II.  of  Austria,  and  Catharine  II, 
of  Russia.  The  first,  a  pedantic  philo- 
sopher of  the  French  school,  the  second 
a  sovereign  hardly  less  remarkable  for 
her  vices  than  for  her  energy  of  charac- 
ter. 

Among  Endish  sovereigns  addicted 
to  literature,  W alpole  enumerates  seve- 
ral in  his  list,  who  have  never  before 
found  their  way  into  any  literary  cata- 
logue. Bishop  Tanner,  of  whom  this 
fleering  wit  speaks  scoutingly,  as  so 
loyal  (or  rather  servile)  a  critic,  as  to 
include  even  one  of  the  early  Edwards 
in  his  catalogue  of  royal  authors,  (who 
is  not  known  as  the  author  of  any  pro- 
ductions save  precepts  to  his  sheriffs, 
and  other  ordmary  formularies),  has 
swelled  out  his  list  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  But  though  a  few  sovereigns, 
as  Alfred  and  Henry  Beauderc,  and 
the  sixth  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  could 
make  no  small  pretensions  to  scholar- 
ship, and  though  we  may  reckon 
among  accomplished  knights,  the  Black 
Prince  and  Henry  V.;  and  one  Justinian, 
Edward  I. ;  one  wit,  Charles  II. :  yet 
only  two  writers  worthy  of  considera- 
tion as  such ;  perhaps,  a  single  one. 
James  was  a  true  author-king,  though 
by  no  means  a  king-author.  The  fame 
of  Charles  I.  is  more  doubtful.  The 
authenticity  of  EIKQN  BASIAIKH  is 
still  an  undecided  question.  The  later 
Eni^lish  sovereigns  had  no  pretensions 
to  literature.  William  is  said  to  have 
had  so  slight  a  conception  of  the  na> 
ture  of  literary  rewards,  as  to  have  of- 
fered a  captaincy  of  horse  to  SwiA, 
who  had  made  himself  agreeable  to 
him.  Anne  is  reported  never  to  have 
read  the  polished  verses  of  Pope,  the 
popular  poet  of  her  reign.  The  Georges 
were  dull  Dutchmen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  of  that  name,  who  re- 
vived to  a  certain  extent  the  compan- 
ionable qualities  of  Charles  the  Second. 

All  literary  history  teaches  us  that 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  successful  au- 
thorship ;  that  the  scholar's  toils  and 
delights  are  of  a  similar  character, 
whether  the  leamer  and  teacher  wear 
a  crown  or  a  wig,  live  in  a  palace  or 
garret.  To  composition,  as  to  science, 
the  path  lies  through  thorns  as  well  as 
amid  walks  begirt  by  roses.  The  rose 
of  letters  is  not  without  its  thorns. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  most 
royal  scholars  and  writers  have  taken 
up  the  dullest  parts  of  learning,  ou 
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which  to  exercise  their  wits — church 
controversy,  biblical  and  philological 
learoiDg,  laoguage^and  similar  pursuits. 
James,  who  is  commooly  styled  the 
*'  pedant  king,"  was  more  versatile ;  he 
wrote  on  government,  ou  theology,  on 
demonology,  aqd  on  tobacco.  It  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  the  true  charactisr  of 
this  sovereign  is  not  yet  brousht  to 
light.  He  has  had  abundance  of  cen- 
surers,  and  but  one  zealous  defender, 
that  we  know  of,  among  modem  his- 
torians of  his  reign ;  even  Hume  ad- 
mits weaknesses  which  D'Israeli,  the 
great  admirer  of  James,  wholly  repu- 
diates. Walpole  is  as  scornful  as 
the  bitterest  of  his  enemies.  Scott 
has  by  no  means  exaggerated  his 
'  positive  merits ;  but  thougli  a  lover  of 
kings  himself,  by  nature,  he  has  done 
little  to  elevate  the  character  of  James 
in  the  eye  of  the  world.  D'Israeli  is  a 
Jiearty  admirer  of  this  British  Solomon, 
a  Janus-faced  title,  of  either  irony  or 
eulogiuni.  By  way  of  novelty,  rather 
than  to  attempt  an  historical  adjudica- 
tion of  merit,  we  shall  follow  his 
views.  The  venerable  antiquary  intro- 
duces his  work  by  stating  it  to  have 
arisen,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  out 
of  a  conviction  of  the  injustice  done  to 
James.  He  has  made  diligent  research 
into  the  literary  as  well  as  the  political 
character  of  that  monarch,  and  comes 
to  the  settled  conclusion,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  real  learning,  and  no  pedant ; 
an  author  of  sense,  acuteness,  and  no 
little  vigor;  the  master  of  an  efficient 
English  style ;  the  possessor  of  a  vein  of 
stately  eloquence  on  proper  occasions, 
and  of  wit  and  humor  in  his  familiar 
talk ;  with  high  but  just  notions  of  pre- 
rogative and  kingly  power  and  the 
office  of  a  sovereign,  a  boon  companion, 
a  zealous  sportsman,  and  a  man  of  true 
domestic  affections  and  sympathizing 
in  all  the  delightful  charities  of  lifb. 

James  is  the  favorite  of  our  critic,  in 
everv  light;  and  he  hesitates  not  to  re- 
mark, that  "more  wit  and  wisdom 
have  been  recorded  of  James  the  First, 
than  of  any  one  of  our  sovereigns." 
Even  his  polemics,  and  the  share  he 
took  in  the  famous  Hampton  Court  con- 
ference, find  their  excuses  in  the  apolo- 
gist, and  valid  excuses  too,  as  one 
must  confess,  who  reads  D'Israeli's  ac- 
count of  the  discussion,  which  includes 
several  witty  bon-mots  of  the  mon- 
arch, with  a  good  deal  of  eametmess 
and  sound  understanding.     For   the 


character  of  the  studies,  aod  the  na* 
ture  of  the  writings  of  this  author* 
sovereign,  (au  epithet  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's^, we  must  look  to  their  popu- 
larity in  his  age,  and  in  their  import* 
ance  as  affecting  the  affairs  of  the 
time.  In  an  age  just  preceding  the 
great  civil  war,  and  not  so  far  removed 
from  the  effects  of  the  Reformation 
as  to  leave  no  impressions  of  its  spirit ; 
in  an  age  of  vigorous  inquiry  both  in 
questions  of  religion  and  government, 
it  is  by  no  means  singular,  that  a  wri- 
ter composing  works  with  the  least 
possible  bearing  on  contemporary 
events,  should,  amid  circumstances 
like  these,  discover  a  tendency  towards 
investigating  the  stirring  questions  of 
his  time.  Much  less  strange  must  it 
be  allowed,  that  an  author  ardently 
occupied  in  those  very  discussions, 
should  be,  in  part,- tainted  with  a  few 
of  the  extravagances  into  which  his 
brethren  were  so  apt  to  fall.  James 
wrote  a  treatise  on  demoniacs  and 
witches,  in  which  a  greater  man  far 
than  he.  Bacon  himself,  is  said  to  have 
believed ;  and  into  which  belief  even 
the  incomparable  Chief  Justice  Hale 
was,  some  time  after,  miraculously  de- 
luded. Newton,  some  great  man  has 
asserted,  wrote  nonsense  on  the  Reve- 
lations; James  I.,  therefore,  may  be 
excused  for  not  surpassing  the  fa- 
mous philosopher.  Smoking  found  no 
favor  at  the  hands  of  James ;  but  per- 
haps as  an  economist,  if  not  as  a 
writer,  the  king  deserved  praise  for 
writing  odium  on  a  p^raciice,  to  in- 
dulge themselves  in  which,  many  sold 
house  and  land,  as  the  Dutch  ex- 
changed every  species  of  properly  for 
bulbs,  during  the  tulip  mania. 

"  Basil  icon  Doron,  or  His  Majesty  *s 
Instruction  to  his  Dearest  Son,  Prince 
Henry, "  (a  ripe  youth,  early  lost),  is 
a  species  of  political  text-book,  on  the 
duties  of  a  king.  We  extract  a  few 
paragraphs : 

*'  Be  not  moved  with  importunities ;  for 
the  which  cause,  as  also  for  augmenting 
your  majesty,  be  not  so  fadk  of  access- 
gaining,  at  all  times,  as  /  have  been.  .  . 
Chuse  you  your  own  Servants  for  your  own 
use,  and  not  for  the  use  of  others ;  and 
since  ye  must  be  communis  parens  to  all 
your  people,  chuse  indifferently  out  of  all 
quarters;  not  respecting  other  men's  ap- 
petites, but  their  own  qualities.  For  ts 
you  must  command  all,  so  reason  would 
ye  shoald  itj^e^  gf^^  Jgipjider  t)»t 
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viitae  followeth  oftest  noble  bloody  the 
more  frequently  that  your  court  can  be 
garnished  with  ihem,  as  peers  and  fathers 
of  yonr  land,  think  it  the  more  your  honor. 
A  king  is  set  as  one  on  a  stage,  whose 
smallest  actions  and  gestures  aU  the  peo- 
ple gazingly  do  behold  j  and,  however  just 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  yet  if  his 
behavior  be  light  or  dissolute,  in  indiffer- 
ent  actions,  the  people,  who  see  but  the 
outward  part,  conceive  pre-occupied  con- 
ceits of  the  king's  inward  intention,  which, 
although  with  time,  the  trier  of  all  truth, 
will  vanish  by  the  residence  of  the  con- 
traiy  effect,  yet,  interim  paiilurjwttUy  and 
prejudged  conceits  will,  in  the  meantime, 
breed  contempt,  the  mother  of  rebellion 
and  disorder.'' 

Of  style  in  writing,  he  advises; 
"  Let  ii  be  plain,  natural,  coraely,.clean, 
short,  and  sententious."  Ag^aio,  he 
urges,  "  And  remember  (I  say,  again), 
to  be  plain  and  sensible  in  your  lan- 
guage; for  besides,  it  is  the  tong^ue's 
office  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  mind  ; 
it  may  be  thought  a  point  of  imbecility 
of  spirit  in  a  King  to  speak  obscurely, 
muah  more  untrewlyy  as  if  he  stood  in 
awe  of  any  in  uttering  his  thoughts" 
Without  being  aware  of  the  fact,  we 
find  we  have  happened  upon  the  same 
idea  with  regard  to  royal  authorship, 
which  occurs  in  the  following  passage 
of  James:  "Should  your  engine, 
(genius^,  spur  you  to  write  any  workes, 
either  m  prose  or  verse,  I  cannot  but 
allow  you  to  practise  it ;  but  take  no 
longsome  works  in  hand  for  distracting 
you  from  your  calling" 

As  a  monarch,  we  pretend  not  to  set- 
tle the  contending  debates  relative  to 
the  character  of  James ;  but  we  in- 
cline to  regard  him  as  a  mild  pacifica- 
tor, rather  than  a  timid  despot;  as  a 
real  lover  of  his  people,  rather  than 
the  mere  dupe  of  court  favorites.  His 
facility  of  temper  appears  to  have  been 
the  cardinal  defect  of  this  sovereign  ; 
springing  from  the  very  kindest  affec- 
tions, and  only  not  firm  enough  in  the 
dark  hour  of  trial.  James  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  resources  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  character  of  his  people ;  but 
as  he  was  more  bent  on  making  con- 
quests of  the  vast  terra  incognita  of 
learning,  rather  than  tracts  of  disputed 
territory,  he  is  commonly  represented 
as  irresolute  and  cowardly ;  of  war  he 
wrote  wisely,  "  No  man  gains  by  war, 
but  he  that  hath  not  wherewith  to 
live  in  peace."    He  was  a  generous 


admirer  of  greatness,  and  if  fond  of 
flattery,  (as  better  men  have  beenj,  was 
ready  and  willing  to  pay  liberally  for 
iu  It  was  said,  *'  the  king  was  wont 
to  give  like  a  king,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  to  keep  one  act  of  liberality  warm 
with- another."  The  personal  manner 
of  James,  his  carelessness  of  dress,  his 
slovenly  habits,  have  caused  his  lite- 
rary and  political  character  to  be  un- 
dervalued. No  soldier,  he  deserved  a 
higher  character  than  that  of  con- 
queror :  he  merited,  for  he  perfected 
the  fame  of  a  humane  pacificator. 
But  be  was  essentially  a  student  in  all 
his  habits  and  modes  of  thinking.  In- 
ducted into  letters  by  a  man  of  genius^ 
for  the  elegant  and  classic  Buchanan 
was  his  tutor,  he  never  lost  his  sincere 
relish  for  literary  occupations;  nothing 
but  field  sports  and  familiar  talk  did 
he  love  so  much.  He  "dedicated 
rainy  weather  to  his  standish,  and  fair 
to  bis  hounds."  "  His  table  was  a  trial 
of  wits."  At  the  Bodleian,  he  ex-, 
claimed,  "  Were  I  not  a  king,  I  would 
be  an  university  man  ;  and  nit  were  so, 
that  J  must  be  a  prisoner,  1  would  have 
no  other  prison  than  this  library,  and 
he  chained  together  with  all  these  good*' 
ly  authors,"  Indeed,  with  James, 
study  was  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of 
life.  The  facility  of  his  composition 
was  extreme;  in  one  week,  he  is  said 
to  have  written  an  address  of  one  hun- 
dred folio  pages.  Perhaps  one  reason 
of  his  being  undervalued  as  a  king, 
was  his  readiness  as  an  author.  A 
gentleman  loses  caste  often,  by  turning 
author.  Probably,  through  envy,  the 
kings  of  Europe  united  to  decry  their 
intellectual  superior.  The  eloquence 
of  James  is  misunderstood,  by  many 
who  confound  it  with  the  designed  ob- 
scurity of  Croraweirs  polite  discourse ; 
yet  it  has  obtained  high  praise  from 
Hume,  whose  sentence  can  easily  be 
referred  to.  Wit  and  humor,  James 
had  in  possession  in  his  conversa- 
tion, not  only  puns,  scholastic  quibbles, 
and  pedantic  conceits,  but  smart, 
shrewd  hits  on  life  and  character, 
strong  practical  satire,  acute  detection  of 
popular  fallacies  and  fashionable  pre- 
tensions. His  political  sagacity  was 
considerable,  and  much  above  the  or- 
dinary standard.  Disraeli  has  collect- 
ed not  a  few  eminent  instances,  both 
of  his  wit  and  wisdom.  But  we  have 
much  fuller  extracts  to  give  of  the 
work  of  Charles  I.,  »nd  must  conclude 
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our  slight  sketch  of  James,  with  do- 
ticing  what  fruits  he  produced  from 
his  labors.  His  sod,  Prince  Henry, 
was  an  admirable  character,  who  died 
young,  and  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy.  Charles,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  a  man  of  cultivated  taste  and  re- 
finement of  manners,  a  scholar,  and 
not  unequal  to  his  sad  reverses. 

The  age  of  James  was  the  age  of 
England^s  literary  glory.  The  greatest 
poets,  from  Shakspeare  to  Drummond ; 
the  fathers  of  pulpit  eloquence  and 
controversial  theology,  great  philoso- 
phers, from  Bacon  to  Hobbes;  and  a 
host  of  clever  writers  in  the  minor 
forms  of  writing.  Herbert,  the  first 
autobiographer,  and  Howell,  the  first 
letter-writer  in  English,  the  simple 
Walton,  and  the  witty  Fuller.  "To 
speak  of  it  in  a  word,'*  says  Sir  Richard 
Baker,  in  his  Chronicle,  **  the  Trojan 
horse  was  not  fuller  of  heroic  Gre» 
cians,  than  King  James*  reign  was  full 
of  men,  excellent  in  all  kinds  of  learn- 
ing." Not  a  little  of  the  encouraj^o- 
ment  of  this  fruitful  growth  of  genius 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  king  himself, 
whose  praises  were  sung  by  the  great- 
est poets  from  gratitude,  as  well  as 
from  decorous  reverence.  The  ablest 
divines  were  advanced  by  him  to  the 
highest  stations  in  the  church.  Scho- 
lars were  his  intimate  acquaintances  ; 
as  he  might  have  called  them,  sodales, 
table  companions. 

Charles  L,  with  more  prudence,  more 
delicacy,  a  greater  reserve,  inherited 
much  of  the  literary  taste  of  his  father, 
especially  for  theological  discussion. 
He  was  the  strong  friend  of  the  clergy, 
by  whom  he  was  supported  with  ardor 
and  zeal.  He  loved  pictures,  and  ele- 
gant amusements,  and,  if  he  did  write 
Eikon  Basilike,  he  was  a  pure  writer 
of  vigorous  English,  though  we  cannot 
go  so  far  as  a  critic  whose  name  we 
have  forgotten,  who  declares  it  the  best 
specimen  of  English  in  the  age  when 
it  appeared,  for  such  a  jud cement  would 
be  most  unjust  to  the  early  admirable 
writers,  the  great  old  masters  of  our 
tongue.  It  has  been  surmised,  with  no 
little  show  of  probability,  to  have  been 
written  by  proxv,  by  the  pen  of  a  court 
chaplain ;  and  that,  for  two  strong  rea- 
sons, as  they  appear  to  us.  In  the  first 
place,  in  as  much  as  possible,  the  char- 
acter of  the  king  himself  is  placed  in 
the  fairest  li^ht,  and  his  errors  are  de- 
jfioted  as  misfortunes;  and  secondly, 


the  eulogy  of  the  clerical  order,  and  of 
the  Episcopal  form  and  polity,  is  fre- 
quent and  sincere,  sustained  with  much 
force,    and    almost   eloquence.     It   is 
known  that  the  king  had  not  only  servile 
courtiers,  but  really  excellent  writers, 
among  his  clergy.    His  court  chaplains 
were  strongly  attached  to  his  person. 
The  youthful  Taylor,  then  chaplain  of 
Laud,  (if  we  are  not  mistaken),  could 
have  written  thus,  and  with  a  magnifi- 
cence of  rhetoric  to  which  the  pure 
style  of  the  Eikon  makes nopretension. 
And  Hammond,  or  Bishop  Fell,  might 
either  of  them  have  lent  a  helping  hand, 
at  least,  towards  smoothing  roughness- 
es of  style,  and  making  obscure  matters 
plain.    The  idea  of  the  authorship  of 
the  book  not  resting  on  the  king,  is, 
with  a  shadow  of  probability,  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  title,  "The  Portraiture 
of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitude 
and  Sufierings  ;'*  reading  as  the  compi- 
lation of  another  hand.     We  think 
Walpole,  (we  have  not  his  volumes  at 
hand),  discredits  the  notion  of  the  royal 
authorship;  but  the  authority  of  the 
satirist  of  Sidney  and  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  and  the  caviller  at  the  fame 
of  James  I.,  is  not  to  be  taken  without 
allowance.    Yet  Charles  was  a  warm 
churchman,  and  naturally  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  clergy,  as  nearly  allied 
to  his  own,  and  hence  lie  ever  regarded 
them  as  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the 
throne,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings.    The  divine  origin  of 
episcopacv  and  royalty  were,  with  him, 
descended  from  a  common  source,  and 
environed  by  the  same  proofs.    Apart 
from  this  opinion,  he  entertained  per- 
sonal feelings  of  esteem  for  his  bishops 
and  chaplains,  and  the  superior  clerg^. 
And  farther,  it  was  natural  for  him,  in 
his  situation,  to  present  the  strongest 
defence  of  himself  he  could,  and  which 
was,  in  all  probability,  sincere.     On 
turning  to  Hume,  we  find  this  frank 
statement,  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  the  authorship  of  the 
work,  beyond  dispute.    He  admits  that 
the  proofs  and  arguments  on  either  side 
are  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  who 
reads  the  arguments  of  only  that  side. 
Whoever  compares  both,  must  remain 
undecided.    Yet,  for  his  own  part,  he 
leans  towards  the  belief  that  the  king 
was  the  author,  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  style  and  sentiment,  and  from 
the  fact  of  the  incompetency  of  tha 
writer,  (Dr.  Gordon),  who  has  some* 
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times  borne  away  the  palm  of  being 
the  true  author. 

Assuming  this  as  the  probable  fact, 
"we  shall,  after  giving  a  general  notion 
of  the  work,  transcribe  certain  passages 
that  struck  us  in  the  reading.  Icon 
Basilike  was  published  a  few  days  after 
the  king*s' death,  and  was  received 
with  "  general  compassion,  excited  to- 
wards the  king  by  the  publishing,  at  so 
critical  a  juncture,  a  work  so  full  of 
piety,  meekness,  and  humanity."  So 
writes  a  distinguished  admirer  of  the 
royal  author.  It  is  contained  in  twenty- 
eight  sections — historical,  political,  per- 
sonal, and  religious.  It  contains  ma- 
terials for  party  history  and  biographi- 
cal criticism.  It  is  the  sketch  of  an 
historical  painting,  afterwards  filled  in 
and  colored  by  a  master. — (Clarendon.) 
It  is  elegantly  written  throughout,  with 
occasional  passages  of  classic  eloquence 
and  refined  sentiment.  It  is  devout ;  a 
confession  of  faith.  It  passed  through 
Jifty  editions  in  a  twelvemonth,  owing 
to  very  apparent  reasons.  It  was 
thought,  long  afterwards,  to  have  been 
the  remote  cause  of  the  restoration  of 
the  house  of  Stuart.  Milton  compares 
its  effects  upon  the  nation,  as  Hume 
asserts,  (we  cannot  turn  to  the  passae^e 
itself,}  to  those  which  were  wrought 
on  the  tumultuous  Romans  by  Antony's 
reading  to  them  the  will  of  Caesar; — 
the  allusion  of  a  scholar,  and  the  pre- 
scient sa^city  of  a  statesman  combined. 
Let  the  following  passages,  if  not  alto- 
gether verifying  tnese  high  encomiums, 
stand  for  what  they  deserve ;  at  least, 
as  evidences  of  purity  of  style,  and  ele- 
vation with  refinement  of  thought. 
These  sentences  have  a  point  worthy 
of  Selden,  in  his  Table  Talk: 

*'  Some  kind  of  zeal  counts  all  merciful 
moderation,  lukewarmness ;  and  had  ra- 
ther be  crud  than  counted  cM,  and  is  not 
seldom  more  greedy  to  kiU  the  bear  for  hit 
Mkin  than  for  any  harm  he  hath  done," 

"I  ever  thought  that  the  proud  ostenta- 
tion of  men's  abilities  for  invention,  and 
the  vain  afiectations  of  variety  for  ex- 
pressions, in  pnUic  prayers  or  any  sacred 
administrations,  merits  a  greater  brand  of 
sin,  than  that  which  they  call  coldness 
and  barrenness;  nor  are  men  in  these 
matters  less  subject  to  formal  and  saper- 
ficial  tempera  (as  to  their  hearts)  than  in 
the  use  of  constant  forms,  when  mi  the 
words  hut  mtn's  hearts  are  to  blame," 

''In  devotions  I  love  neither  profane 
boldness,  nor  pious  nonsense ;  but  such  an 


humble  and  judicious  gravity,  as  shows 
the  speaker  Iwth  at  once  considerate  of 
God's  majesty,  the  Church's  honor,  and 
his  own  vileness;  both  knowing  what 
things  God  allows  him  to  ask,  and  in 
what  manner  it  becomes  a  sinner  to  sup- 
plicate the  Divine  Mercy  for  himself  and 
othera.  I  confess  I  am  better  pleased, 
as  with  studied  and  premeditated  sermons 
as  with  such  public  forms  of  prayer,  as 
are  fitted  to  the  churches  and  every  Chris- 
tian's daily  and  common  necessities.  .  • 
Though  the  light  of  the  undentanding, 
and  the  fervency  of  afiectlon,  I  hold  the 
main  and  most  necessary  requisites  both 
in  constant  and  occasional,  solitary  and 
social  devotions." 

The  religion  of  the  dissenters : — 

"A  great  part  of  whose  piety  hung 
upon  that  popular  pin  of  railing  against, 
and  contemning  the  government  of  this 
church.  But  I  had  rather  be  condemned 
to  the  wo  of  V<E  sdi^  than  to  that  of  F« 
vobis,  hypocrii€B,  by  seeming  to  pray  what 
I  do  not  approve." 

Of  Royalty  and  Episcopacy  ^— 

<<  Indeed,  I  think  both  ofiiees,  regal  and* 
sacerdotal,  might  well  become  the  same 
person ;  as  ancient,  they  were  under  one 
name,  and  the  united  rights  of  primogeni- 
ture :  nor  could  I  follow  better  prece- 
dents, if  I  were  able,  than  those  two  emi- 
nent kings,  David  and  Solomon ;  not  more 
famous  for  their  seeptres  and  crownsu 
than  one  was  for  devout  psalms  and 
prayers ;  the  other  ibr  his  divine  parables 
and  preaching :  whence  the  one' merited 
and  assumed  the  name  of  a  prophet,  the 
other  of  a  preacher ; — ^titles,  indeed,  of 
greater  honor,  where  rightly  placed,  thafr 
any  of  those  the  Roman  Emperora  afiected- 
iVom  the  nations  they  subdued ;  it  being 
infinitely  more  glorious  to  convert  souls  to 
God's  church  by  the  word,  than  to  con- 
quer men  to  a  subjection  by  the  sword.'^ 

From  nearly  twenty  pages  of  Medi- 
tations upon  Death,  after  the  notes  of 
non-addresses,  and  his  Majesty 'is  closer 
conffnement  in  Carisbroke  castle,  we 
select  a  few  sentences.  We  would  like 
to  transcribe  the  whole  section,  but  it 
is  too  long.  It  is  full  of  dignity  and 
nobleness,  realizing  the  fine  lines  of 
Marvell,  quoted  in  a  baek  number : — 

**  As  I  have  leisure  enough,  so  I  have 
cause  more  than  enoogb  to  meditate  upon» 
and  prepare  for  my  death ;  Ibr  I  know 
there  are  but  few  steps  ketvfeen  Ac  prisons 
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and  grams  of  princes.  It  is  Cod's  induU 
gence  which  gives  me  the  space,  bnt  man's 
cruelty  that  gives  me  the  sad  occasion  for 
these  thoughts.  For,  besides  the  common 
burthen  of  mortality  which  lies  upon  me 
as  a  man,  I  now  bear  the  heavy  load  of 
other  men's  ambitious  fears,  jealousies, 
and  cruel  passions,  whose  envy  or  enmity 
against  me  makes  their  own  lives  seem 
deadly  to  them,  while  I  enjoy  every  part  of 
mine.  I  thank  God  my  prosperity  made 
me  not  wholly  a  stranger  to  the  contem- 
plation of  mortality.  Those  are  now  un- 
seasonable, since  this  is  always  uncertain : 
death  being  an  eclipse,  which  oft  happeneth 
as  well  in  clear  as  cloudy  days.  Indeedy  I 
did  never  find  so  much  the  life  of  religion, 
the  feast  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the 
brazen  toail  of  a  judicious  integrity  and 
constancy,  as  since  l  came  to  the^e  closer  con- 
JUcts  with  the  thoughts  of  death.  They 
have  led  me  but  little  of  life,  and  only 
the  husk  and  shell,  as  it  were,  which  their 
further  malice  and  cruelty  can  take  from 
me.  The  assaults  of  affliction  may  be 
terrible,  like  Samson's  lion,  but  they  yield 
much  sweetness  to  those  that  dare  encoun- 
ter and  overcome  them ;  who  know  how 
to  overlive  the  witherings  of  their  own 
gourds  without  discontent  or  peevishness, 
while  they  may  get  converse  with  God. 
I  confess  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  contend 
with  those  many  horrors  of  death,  where^ 
with  God  suffers  me  to  be  tempted; 
which  are  equally  horrid,  either  in  the 
suddenness  of  a  barbarous  assassination, 
or  in  those  greater  formalities  whereby 
my  enemies  (being  more  solemnly  cruel) 
will,  it  may  be,  seek  to  add  (as  those  did 
who  crucified  Christ)  the  mockery  of  just- 
ice to  the  cruelty  of  malice ;  that  I  may 
be  destroyed,  as  with  greater  pomp  and 


artifice,  so  with  less  pitjf ,  it  will  be  but  a  ne- 
cessary policy  to  make  my  death  appear 
as  an  act  of  justice,  done  by  subjects 
upon  their  sovereign ;  trho  knows  that  no 
law  of  God  or  man  invests  them  with  any 
power  of  judicature  without  me,  much 
less  against  me :  and  who,  being  sworn 
and  bound  by  all  that  is  sacred  before 
God  and  man,  to  endeavor  my  preserva^ 
tion,  must  pretend  justice  to  cover  their 
perjury.  At  present,  the  will  ofmycne^ 
mies  seems  to  be  their  only  rule,  their 
power  the  measure,  and  their  success  the 
exactor  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
justice;  while  they  flatter  themselves 
with  the  fancy  of  their  own  safety  by  my 
danger,  and  .the  security  of  their  lives  and 
designs  by  my  death ;  forgetting  that  as 
the  greatest  temptations  to  sin  are  wrap* 
ped  up  in  seeming  prosperities,  so  the 
severest  vengeances  of  God  are  then  most 
accomplished,  when  men  are  suffered  to 
complete  their  wicked  purposes." 

The  larger  half  of  the  Eikon  is  well 
worthy  of  perusal,  as  a  mere  study  cif 
style ;  it  has  a  higher  value  as  a  his- 
torical record,  aod  it  is  most  of  all 
valuable  for  the  personal  character  im- 
pressed upon  it.  With  Charles  I.  we 
stop  for  the  present ;  and  in  our  next 
paper,  a  corollary  to  this,  as  it  were, 
we  shall  aim  to  depict  the  union  of 
rank  and  title,  in  general,  with  author- 
shin  and  literature.  From  Royal  we 
shall  descend  to  Noble  authors;  and, 
coming  down  at  last  to  commoners  of 
genius,  finally  reach  the  reign  of  pure 
Democracy,  the  only  atmosphere  in 
which  the  plant  of  genius  may  expand 
and  grow. 
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The  Egyptians  embalmed  theiv  dead 
in  myrrh  and  spices,  but  the  blessed 
art  Q^  printing  has  given  us  a  surer 
and  less  revolting  method  of  preserving 
and  transmitting  to  posterity,  all  that 
is  truly  valuable  in  the  plaudits  of  vir« 
tue,  worth,  and  honor.  Books  thus 
become  a  more  permanent  memorial 
than  marble,  and  by  their  diffusion 
scatter  those  lessons  among  all  man- 
kind, which  the  age  of  mounds  and 
hieroglyphics,  stone  and  papyrus,  had 
confined  to  the  tablet  of  a  shaft,  or  the 
dark  recesses  of  a  tomb  or  a  pyramid. 
It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  the 
development  of  this  new  phasis  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  it  was 
printing  that  first  lit  the  lamp  of  truth, 
and  has  driven  on  the  experiment,  till 
the  boundaries  of  letters  have  well- 
nigh  become  co-extensive  with  the 
world.  If  we  do  not  widely  err,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  globe,  where  books  of 
all  descriptions,  have  become  so  cheap 
and  abundant  as  they  are  at  this  time 
in  the  United  States,  and,  laying  aside 
all  other  considerations,  we  mav  find  a 
proof  of  the  position  stated  in  the  fact, 
that  our  vernacular  literature  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  production  of 
school  books,  the  annals  of  law  and 
divinity,  the  age  of  muddy  pamphlets, 
or  the  motley  pages  of  ihe  newspaper. 
We  have  no  desi^  to  follow  up  these 
suggestions  by  showing  how  far  the 
stwly  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  economy,  or  the  ad- 
vances of  belles-lettres,have  operated  to 
l>roduce  this  result;  far  less  to  iden- 
tify those  causes,  in  the  progress  of 
western  arts  and  commerce,  which 
have  concurred  to  bring  down  the  price 
of  books,  and  scatter  the  blessings  of  an 
untrammelled  press,  among  all  classes. 
It  is  sufllcient  for  our  purpose  to  say 
that  even  the  lives  of  our* distinguished 


native  chieftains  have  come  in  for  a 
share  of  modem  notice,  and,  we  feel 
proud  to  add,  of  a  notice  which,  so  far 
as  it  reaches,  is  worthy  of  the  subject. 
And  should  our  contributions  on  this 
head,  for  the  last  few  years,  be  equally 
well  followed  up  for  a  few  years  to 
come,  even  the  desponding  strains  of 
one  of  their  own  impersonated  heroes 
can  no  longer  be  repeated  with  perfect 
truth: 

"  They  sink,  they  pass,  they  fly,  they  go. 
Like  a  vapor  at  morniDg's  dawn. 
Or  a  flash  of  light,  whose  sudden  glow 
Is  seen,  admired,  and  gone. 

"  They  died ;  lut  if  a  brave  man  hleeds, 
And  fills  the  dreamless  grave. 
Shall  none  repeat  his  name,  his  deeds, 
Nor  tell  that  he  was  brave  7" 

To  no  one  in  our  literary  annals  is 
the  public  so  much  indebted  for  rescu- 
ing  from  oblivion  the  traits  and  charac- 
ter of  the  four  celebrated  chiefs  whose 
names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
as  to  the  able  author  of  these  biograr 
phies,  William  L.  Stone.  Gifted  with 
a  keen  perception  of  the  questions  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  turn  upon  the. 
planting  of  the  colonies  among  barba- 
rians, who  more  than  idled  away  their 
davs  upon  a  soil  which  they  did  not 
cultivate — with  a  deep  sympathy  in 
their  fate  and  fortunes,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  paramount  claims  of 
letters  and  Christianity  on  the  other, 
he  has  set  himself  to  tne  task  of  ren- 
dering justice  to  whom  justice  belongs, 
with  the  ardor  of  a  philanthropist,  and 
the  research  of  a  historian.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  planned  a  series  of  bio- 
graphies which,  if  completed,  will  give 
a  connected  view  of  the  leading  tribes 
who  occupied  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Rhod^  Island,  and  Massachusetts,  with 
a  range  in  the  examination  of  contem- 


*  Life  of  Joseph  Brant — ^Thayendanegea,  including  the  Border  Wars  of  the 
Ajnerican  Revolution,  and  Sketches  of  the  Indian  Campaigns  of  Generals  Harmer, 
SI.  Clair,  and  Wayne,  &c.    By  William  L.  Stone.    New  York  :  1838.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Life  and  Times  of  Red  Jacket,  &c.,  &c.  By  William  L.  Stone,  &c..  New  York : 
1840.     1  vol.  8vo. 

XJncas  and  Miantonimoh ;  a  Historical  Discourse  delivered  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  July,  1842,  on  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Uncas,  the  white  man's  friend,  and  first  chief  of  the  Mohegans.  BylWil- 
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porary  men  andedlateral  topics,  which 
embraces  a  wide  circle.  And  he  has 
filled  up  the  outlines  of  his  plan,  thus 
far,  in  a  manner  which  leaves  but 
little  to  glean  in  the  path  which  he 
has  trod.  If  the  extension  of  this  cir- 
cle, and  the  large  amount  of  contempo- 
raneous matter  brought  in,  has,  in  the 
minds  of  some,  abstracted  too  large  a 
share  of  attention*  and  left  the  bio- 
graphies with  less  unity  and  compac^ 
ness  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
assumed,  this  is  exclusively  the  fault  of 
their  plan,  so  far  as  it  is  acknowledged, 
and  not  of  the  execution.  And  for 
this  course  of  extension  there  is  a  plea 
to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  treatment  of  which,  scanti- 
ness of  material  was  often  sought  to  be 
supplied  by  the  introduction  ot  collate- 
ral and  sometimes  extraneous  matter. 
We  propose  briefly  to  notice  the 
series  of  these  biographies  in  their 
order  of  publication.  In  his  first  work 
on  Brant,  he  has  presented,  in  living 
colors,  the  great  Mohawk  of  1776,  who 
rose  UD  to  crush  that  confederacy 
which  Washington  and  his  compeers 
had  pledged  their  lives  to  maintain. 
Brant  was  a  man  of  power  and  capa- 
cities, mental  and  physical,  beyond  his 
tribe;  and  was  so  situated,  in  the  actual 
contest,  as  to  throw  a  greater  weight 
into  the  scale  against  us,  than  any 
other,  or  all  of  the  hostile  chiefs  of  the 
Red  Race  put  together.  If  he  could 
not,  like  Ariel,  call  up  the  **  spirits  of 
the  vasty  deep,"  he  could,  at  his  bid- 
ding, summon  together  the  no  less 
malignant  spirits  of  the  woods,  who 
fell  upon  our  sleeping  hamlets  with 
the  fury  of  demons.  And  whether  at 
Johnson  Hall  or  Niagara,  at  Cherry 
Valley  or  Schoharie,  on  the  waters  of 
the  Oriskany  or  the  Chemung,  he  was 
the  ruling  and  informing  spirit  of  the 
contest.  Such  was  the  power  he 
wielded  as  commanderof  a  most  effect- 
ive body  of  light  troops  (for  such  are 
all  Indian  warriors),  who  were  support- 
ed by  large  and  well-appointed  armies, 
that,  like  the  electric  flashes  of  the 
boding  storm,  he  preceded  the  heavier 
outbreak  by  sounding  aloud  the  wild 
notes  of  terror  and  dismay.  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  his  name  became  a 
talisman  on  the  frontiers,  to  conjure  up 
deeds  of  evil,  and  in  this  way  also, 
doubtless,  it  became  loaded  with  re- 
proaches, some  of  which,  as  the  author 
has  denoted,  were  due  to  other  actors 
in  the  contest.    It  is  difiScult,  however, 


to  disturb  the  judgments  of  a  preceding 
age,  on  the  character  of  individuals 
who  have  long  passed  off  the  stage  of 
action,  whether  those  judgments  be 
favorable  or  unfavorable ;  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  impossible  to  reverse  them.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  glance  backward  & 
short  way,  on  the  track  of  biography, 
to  perceive  that  posterity  never  re- 
vises the  opinions  once  put  on  indivi- 
dual character,  heroic  or  literary.  It 
tries  to  forget  all  it  can,  and  every- 
body it  can,  and  never  remembers  a 
long  time  any  name  which  it  is  nossi* 
ble  to  forget.  It  is  willing,  we  snould 
infer,  to  concede  something  to  the 
great  men  among  barbarian  nations, 
whose  names  have  often  burst  upon 
civilized  society  with  the  fearfiil  at- 
tractions of  the  meteor,  or  the  comet, 
producing  admiration  in  the  beholders, 
without  stopping  to  inquire  the  true 
cause.  Such  were  the  Tamerlanes 
and  the  Tippoo  Saibs  of  the  eastern 
world,  of  a  prior  age,  as  well  as  the 
Mehemet  Alis  and  Abdel  Kaders  of 
th  e  present.  An  d  such  were,  also,  wi  th 
reduced  means  of  action,  numbers  of 
the  American  aboriginal  chiefs,  who» 
between  the  days  of  Manco  Capac 
and  Micanopy  have  figured  in  the 
history  of  the  western  world.  Most  of 
these  men  owe  their  celebrity  to  the 
mere  fact  of  their  having  dazzled  or 
astounded,  or  like  Brant  himself,  ex- 
cited the  terror  of  those  who  opposed 
them.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  a 
change  of  opinion  in  those  particular 
traits  which  affect  his  humanity,  is 
less  readily  made,  from  the  fact,  yet 
generally  remembered,  that  he  had 
received  a  Christian  education;  that  he 
was,  while  a  mere  boy,  received  into 
the  best  society,  acquired  the  English 
language,  and  had  been  instructed,  first 
at  a  New  England  academy,  and  after- 
wards at  one  of  its  most  practically 
efficient  colleges.  Posterity  holds  the 
Mohawk  chief  responsible  to  have  car- 
ried the  precepts  thus  obtained  into 
the  forest,  and  to  have  diffused  their 
blessing  among  those  who  had  per- 
haps his  bravery,  without  his  talents 
or  nis  knowledge.  Those  who  fought 
against  him  were  ill  qualified,  we  c<mi- 
fess,  to  be  his  judges.  He  had  not 
only  espoused  the  wrong  cause,  wrong 
because  it  was  adverse  to  the  progress 
of  national  freedom  and  those  very 
principles  his  people  contended  for ;  but 
he  battled  for  it  with  a  master's  hand, 
and  made  the  force  of  his  energy  felt. 
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«8  the  author  has  more  fully  indicated 
than  was  before  known,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mohawk  and  the  I*}iagara,  to 
the  Ohio,  the  Miami,  and  the  Wabash. 
Yet,  if  there  was  error  in  the  extent  to 
which  he  carried  the  precepts  of  civilisa^ 
tion  and  Christianity,  it  was  meet  it 
should  be  pointed  out,  although  it  will 
also  be  admitted,  the  public  have  a 
right  to  look  for  the  strongest  of  these 
proofs  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  feeling 
towards  his  open  enemies,  out  of  the 
range  of  his  domestic  circle.  His  fa- 
mily had  carried  the  incipient  princi- 
ples of  civilisation,  which  he  gave 
them,  too  high — they  had  exhibited  to 
the  next  a^e,  a  too  prominent  example 
of  cultivation  and  refinement  in  every 
sense — ^not  to  feel  deeply  the  obloqujr 
<»Lst  upon  his  name,  by  the  poetic  spi- 
rit of  the  times ;  and  not  to  wish  that 
one  who  had,  in  verity,  so  many  high 
and  noble  qualities,  both  in  the  council 
and  the  field,  should  also  be  without 
a  spot  on  his  humanity.  We  deem 
the  feeling  as  honorable  to  all  who 
have  the  blood  of  the  chieftain  in  tbeir 
veins  as  it  is  praiseworthy  in  his  bio- 
grapher. We  cannot,  however,  consent 
to  forget,  that  historical  truth  is  very 
severe  in  its  requisitions,  and  is  not  to 
be  put  ofi*,  by  friend  or  foe,  with  hear- 
say testimony,  or  plausible  surmises. 

%rant  cannot,  liKe  Xicotencal,  be  ac- 
cused of  having  joined  the  invaders  of 
his  country,  who  were  recklessly  re- 
solved upon  its  subjugation;  but  he 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  both  the  inva- 
der and  the  invaded,  in  the  long  and 
bloody  border  warfare  of  the  revolution, 
were,  in  all  that  constitutes  character, 
the  same  people.  They  were  of  the 
same  blood  and  lineage,  spoke  the 
same  language,  had  the  same  laws  and 
customs,  and  the  same  literature  and 
religion,  and  he  failed  to  see  that  the 
only  real  point  of  difierence  between 
them  was,  who  should  wield  the  scep- 
tre. Whichever  party  gained  the  day 
in  such  a  contest,  letters  and  Christiani- 
ty must  triumph,  and  as  the  inevitable 
result,  barbarism  must  decline,  and  the 
power  of  the  Indian  nation  fall. 

In  Brant,  barbarism  and  civilisation 
evinced  a  strong  and  singular  contest. 
He  was  at  one  moment  a  savage,  and 
at  another  a  civilian,  at  one  moment 
cruel,  and  at  another  humane ;  and  he 
exhibited,  throughout  all  the  heroic 
period  of  his  career,  a  constant  vacilla- 
tion and  8trugfi;le  between  good  and 
bad,  noble  and  ignoble  feelings,  and,  as 


one  or  the  other  got  the  mastery,  he 
was  an  angel  of  mercy,  or  a  demon  of 
destruction.  In  this  respect,  his  char- 
acter does  not  essentiallv  vary  from 
that  which  has  been  found  to  mark  the 
other  leading  red  men  who,  from  Phi- 
lip to  Osceola,  have  appeared  on  the 
sta^e  of  action.  Like  them,  his  rea- 
soning faculties  were  &r  less  developed 
than  his  phvsical  perceptions.  And  to 
attempt  to  ioUow  or  find  anything  like 
a  fixed  principle  of  humanity,  losing 
itself  on  the  higher  obligations  that 
sway  the  human  breast,  would,  we  fear, 
become  a  search  after  that  which  had 
no  existence  in  his  mind ;  or  if  the  germ 
was  there,  it  was  too  feeble  to  become 
predominant.  We  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary, in  commenting  on  his  life,  to 
enter  into  any  nice  train  of  reasoning  or 
motives  to  account  for  this  characteris- 
tic, or  to  reconcile  cruelties  of  the  most 
shocking  kind,  when  contrasted  with 
traits  of  mildness  and  urbanity.  Thev 
were  different  moods  of  the  man,  and, 
in  running  back  over  the  eventful  years 
of  his  life,  it  becomes  clear,  that  civil- 
isation had  never  so  completely  gained 
the  mastery  over  his  mind  and  heart, 
as  not  to  desert  him,  without  notice, 
the  moment  he  heard  the  sound  of  the 
war-whoop.  The  fact  that  he  could 
use  the  pen,  supplied  no  insuperable 
motives  against  his  wieldins;  the  war 
club.  His  tomahawk  and  his  Testa- 
ment lay  on  the  same  shelf.  The 
worst  trait  in  his  character  is  revealed 
in  his  tardiness  to  execute  acts  of  pur- 
posed mercjr.  There  was  too  often 
some  impediment,  which  served  as  an 
excuse,  as  when  he  had  a  ploughed 
field  to  cross  to  save  Wells  and  his 
family,  or  a  lame  heel,  or  save  up  the 
design  altogether,  as  in  tne  case  of 
Wisner,  whom  he  construed  it  into  an 
act  of  mercy  to  tomahawk. 

That  he  was,  however,  a  man  of  an 
extraordinarv  firmness,  courage  and 
decision  of  character,  is  without  doubt. 
But  his  fate  and  fortunes  have  not 
been  such  as  to  give  much  encourage- 
ment to  chiefs  of  the  native  race  in 
lending  their  influence  to  European,  or 
Anglo-European  powers,  who  may  be 
enga^din  hostilities  against  each  other 
on  this  continent  Pon  liac  had  realized 
this  before  him,  and  Tecumtha  real- 
ized it  after  him.  Neither  attained  the 
object  he  sought.  One  of  these  chiefs 
was  assassinated,  the  other  fell  in  bat- 
tle, and  Brant  himself  only  survived 
the  defeat  of  his  cause,  to  iret  out  his 
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latter  days  in  vain  attempts  to  obtain 
justice  from  the  power  which  he  had 
most  loyally  served,  and  greatly  bene- 
fited. Had  he  beea  kDighted  at  the 
close  of  the  contest,  instead  of  being 
shuffled  from  one  great  man  to  another, 
at  home  and  abroad,  it  would  have 
been  an  instance  of  a  noble  exercise  of 
that  power.  But  George  III.  seemed 
to  have  been  fated,  at  all  points,  neither 
to  do  justice  to  his  friends  nor  his  en- 
emies. 

Such  was  Brant,  or  Thayendanegea, 
iymbolically  the  Band  of  his  tribe,*  to 
whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  act  a  more 
distinguished  part,  in  the  history  of  the 
Colonies,  as  a  consummate  warrior, 
than  any  other  aboriginal  chieftain  who 
has  arisen.  And  his  memory  was  well 
worthy  of  the  elaborate  work  in  which 
his  biographer  has  presented  him,  in 
the  most  favorable  points  of  view, 
amidst  a  comprehensive  history  of  the 
border  wars  of  the  revolution,  without, 
however,  concealing  atrocities  of  which 
he  was,  perhaps  sometimes  unwilling- 
ly, the  agent. 

A  word,  and  but  a  word,  will  be  add- 
ed, as  to  some  points  connected  with 
this  chief's  character,  which  are  not  in 
coincidence  with  the  generally  received 
opinion,  or  are  now  first  introduced  by 
way  of  palliation,  or  vindication.  We 
confess,  that  so  far  as  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  Great  Mohawk  in  the 
massacre  of  Wyoming,  is  concerned,the 
statements  are  either  inconclusive,  or 
less  satisfactory  than  could  be  wished. 
There  was  quite  too  much  feeling 
sometimes  evinced  by  his  family,  and 
particularly  his  son  John,  to  permit  us 
to  receive  the  new  version  of  the  state- 
ment without  some  grains  of  allowance. 
An  investigation  is  instituted  by  Col. 
Stone  as  to  the  immediate  ancestry  of 
Brant,  and  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  inquiry,  whether  he  was  descen- 
ded from  a  line  of  hereditary  chiefs. 
We  think  the  testimony  adverse  to 
such  a  supposition,  and  it  afibrds  no 
unequivocal  proof  of  talents,  that  with- 
out such  an  adventitious  circumstance, 
certainly  without  being  of  the  line  of 
ruling  chiefs,  he  elevated  himself  to  be, 
not  only  the  head  chief  and  leader  of 
his  tribe,  but  of  the  Six  Nations.  Cour- 
tesy and  popular  will  attach  the  title 
of  chief  or  sachem  to  men  of  talents, 
courage  or  eloquence  among  our  tribes 
generally;   and  while  mere    descent 


would  devolve  it  upon  a  chiePs  »», 
whatever  might  be  his  character,  yet 
ibis  fact  alone  would  be  of  little  import, 
and  give  him  little  influence,  without 
abilities:  whereas  abilities  alone  are 
found  to  raise  men  of  note  to  the  chief- 
tainship, among  all  the  North  Ameri- 
can tribes,  whose  customs  and  character 
are  known. 

It  has  constituted  no  part  of  our  ob- 
ject, in  these  general  outlines,  to  exam- 
me  minor  points  of  the  biography  or 
history,  upon  which  the  information  or 
the  conclusions  are  not  so  satisfactory 
as  could  be  wished,  or  may,  indeed,  be 
at  variance  with  our  opinions.  One 
fact,  however,  connected  with  this 
name,  it  is  not  deemed  proper  to  pass 
sub  silentio.  Brant  is  made  to  take  a 
part  in  the  Pontiac  war,  a  contest  aris- 
ing on  the  fall  of  the  French  power  in 
Canada  in  1759,  and  which  closed  in 
1763.  Brant  was  at  its  close  but  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  and  had  not,  it  is 
probable,  finally  returned  from  his  New 
England  tutors.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose,  that,  at  that  early 
period  of  his  life  and  his  influence,  he 
could  have  had  any  participation  in  the 
events  of  that  war. 

In  the  life  of  Red  Jacket,  or  Sag6ye- 
wata,we  have  a  diflerent  order  of  Indian 
intellect  brought  to  view.  He  was  an 
orator  and  a  diplomatist,  and  was  at 
no  period  of  his  life  noted  for  bis  skill 
as  a  warrior.  Nay,  there  are  indubita- 
ble proofs  that  his  personal  courage 
could  not  always  be  "screwed  up  to 
the  sticking  point."  But  in  native  in- 
tellect, he  was  even  superior  to  Brant 
He  was,  indeed,  the  Brant  of  the 
council,  and  often  came  down  upon  his 
opponents  with  bursts  of  eloquence, 
trains  of  argument,  or  rhapsodies  of 
thought,  which  were  irresistible. 
And  of  him,  it  may  be  symbolically 
said,  that  his  tongue  was  his  toma- 
hawk, and  the  grandiloquent  vocabn- 
lary  of  the  Seneca  language,  bis  war- 
club.  Nor  has  any  native  chieftain 
wielded  the  weapon  to  more  purpose, 
or  with  a  longer  continued  efiect  than 
the  great  Seneca  orator.  The  speci- 
mens of  his  eloquence  which  nave 
appeared  in  our  newspapers  for  forty 
years  or  more,  are  still  fresh  in  the 
memory,  and  it  was  due  and  meet  that 
these  should  be  collected  and  preserved 
in  a  permanent  shape,  togetner  with 
such  particulars  of  his  life  and  career 


*  The  name  is  oaually  translated^  two-sticks  tied,  or  united. 
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as  could  be  obtained.  This  task  has 
been  perfonDed  by  Col.  Stone,  in  a 
manner  which  leaves  nothing^  more  to 
be  attempted  on  the  subject.  Much 
zeal  and  industry  hare  been  eviuced  in 
eliciting  facts  from  every  quarter  where 
ii  was  probable  information  could  be 
had.  And  he  has  brought  together  a 
body  of  contemporaneous  proofs  and  re- 
miniscences, touching  this  chief,  which 
a  few  years  would  have  put  beyond  the 
power  of  recovery,  and  which  a  posi- 
tion less  prominent  than  he  occupied  as 
a  public  journalist,  might  have  rendered 
it  difficult  for  another  to  collect.  We 
need  only  refer  to  the  names  of  Gen. 
P.  B.  Porter,  Rev.  J.  Breckenridge,  Mr. 
Parish,  and  Mr.  Hosmer,  to  show  the 
character  of  this  part  of  his  materials. 

Other  chiefs  of- the  native  .  stock, 
have  produced  occasional  pieces  of  elo- 
quence, or  admired  oratory,  but  Red- 
Jacket  is  the  only  prominent  individual 
who  has  devoted  his  whole  career  to 
it.  That  he  did,  indeed,  excel,  pro- 
ducing effects  which  no  reported 
speech  of  his  ever  equalled  or  did 
justice  to,  there  are  still  many  living 
to  attest.  In  the  question  of  land  sales, 
which  arose  between  the  white  and 
red  races,  there  were  frequent  occasions 
to  bring  him  out.  And  these,  in  the 
end,  assumed  a  complicated  shape, 
from  either  the  yague  nature,  or  ill 
understood  conditions  of  prior  grants. 
In  all  these  discussions,  he  preserved  a 
unity  and  consistency  in  the  set  of  opi- 
nions he  had  adopted.  He  was  opposed 
to  further  sales,  to  removal,  to  civilisa- 
tion, and  to  the  introduction  of  Christ- 
ianity among  his  people.  What  Brant 
had  done  mpoliticsj  Red-Jacket  repeat- 
ed in  morals.  Both  took  the  wrong 
side,  and  both  failed.  But  it  is  to  be 
said  of  the  Seneca  orator,  that  he  did 
not  live  to  see  the  final  defeat  of  that 
course  of  policy  which  he  had  so  long 
ilfid  so  ably  advocated. 

It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Clinton,  and 
the  fact  had  impressed  others,  that  the 
Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  excelled  the 
other  natives  in  eloquence.  Of  this, 
their  history,  during  the  supremacy  of 
Holland  and  England  in  New  York, 
as  given  by  Coldeu,  furnishes  ample 
proofs.  The  speech  of  Garangula, 
against  the  Governor  General  of  Cana- 
da and  his  wily  policy,  is  unexcelled, 
as  a  whole,  by  anything  which  even 
Red-Jacket  has  left  in  print,  though 


much  of  the  effect  of  it  is  due  to  the 
superior  and  heroic  position  occupied 
by  the  tribes  for  whom  he  spoke.  Lo- 
gan, unexcelled  by  all  others  for  his 
pathos  and  simplicity,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was  also  of  this  stock, — 
Mingo,  or  Mengwe,  as  the  Dela wares 
pronounced  it,  being  but  a  generic  term 
for  Iroquois ;  so  that  the  transmission 
of  this  trait,  from  the  proud  era  of  the 
Iroquois  confederacy  down  to  modern 
days,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  opi- 
nion quoted. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  Col.  Stone 
would  supply  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  Iroquois  history,  by  favoring  the 
public  with  the  life  of  the  noted  Oneida 
chief,  Shenandoah,  for  which  materials 
must  exist  in  the  Kirkland  family. 

The  lives  of  the  two  men,  Uncas 
and  Miontonimo,  whose  leading  acts 
are  described  in  one  of  the  volumes 
named  in  our  caption,  belong  to  an 
earlier  period  of  history,  and  a  different 
theatre  of  action.  The  scene  changes 
from  western  New  York  to  the  sea- 
board of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and,  to  some  extent,  Massachusetts 
Uncas  was  the  good  genius,  the  tute- 
lary spirit,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut;  and  the  best 
monument  which  that  State  could  erect 
to  his  memory,  would  be  to  change  the 
unmeaning  and  worn  out  name  of  one 
of  her  counties,  New  London,  for  that 
of  the  noble  and  friendly  chief,  of  whose 
forest  kingdom  it  once  formed  a  part. 
Prom  the  first  day  that  the  English 
colonists  set  foot  within  it,  to  the  hour 
of  his  death,  Uncas  was  ihe  unwaver- 
ing **  friend  of  the  white  man,"  as  his 
biographer  justly  calls  him.  He  was 
of  that  race,  whom  history  has,  with- 
out making  a  particle  of  allowance  for 
savage  ignorance  and  hereditary  preju- 
dice, branded  under  the  name  of  Pe- 
quods.  They  were  of  that  type  of  Ian 
guages  and  lineage,  which  was  very 
well  characterized  generically,  at  least 
as  far  souih  as  the  original  country  of 
the  Delawares ;  but  which  assumed  a 
sub-type  after  crossing  the  Hudson, 
and  was  known  east  of  that  point 
under  one  of  its  superinduced  forms, 
as  the  Mohes^n.  This  term  had  been 
dropped  b^  the  Pequods,  if  it  was  ever 
their  specific  cognomen,  but  it  is  a 
proof,  and  we  think  a  very  conclusive 
proof,  of  the  yet  freshly  remembered 
affiliation  with   Taminund*  and  the 


*  The  name  of  this  chief  is  Anglicised  in  the  word  Tammany. 
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fAanhattans,  that  Uoeas,  the  moment 
he  revolted  from  King  Sassacus,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  a  Mobegan,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  that  tribe, 
as  it  then  existed  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  Connecticut.  Or  rather,  he  con- 
stituted the  revolted  Pequods  a  new 
trihe,  under  an  old  and  respected  name, 
and  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Uncas  dynasty.  Placed  thus  by  cir- 
cumstances in  a  position  in  which  he 
sought  an  alliance  with  the  early  colo- 
nists, and  finding  his  security  in  theirs, 
he  was  in  fact  the  only  leading  chief 
of  the  times  who,  really,  heartily,  and 
faithfully  sought  their  prosperitv  and 
growth  to  the  eod.  The  rise  of  Uncas 
and  Connecticut  thus  began  at  one  era ; 
and  as  the  alliance  was  founded  on  mu- 
tual interest  and  safety,  it  only  erew 
stronger  with  time.  A  man  of  less  force 
of  character  or  natural  sagacity  than 
Uncas,  would  have  vacillated  when  he 
saw  the  colonists  becoming  more  pow- 
erful and  himself  more  weak  as  years 
rolled  on,  and  would  have  been  seduced 
to  enter  into  alliances  for  arrestiug  the 
white  man*s  power,  as  other  native 
chiefs  had  done.  But  all  history  concurs 
in  showing  that,  under  every  circum- 
stance, and  there  were  many  of  the  most 
trying  kind,  hecarried  himself  well,  and 
avoided  even  a  suspicion  of  his  fidelitv. 
Uncas  was  well  qualified  for  a  ruler 
both  in  mind  and  person.  He  possess- 
ed a  fine  figure,  over  six  feet  in  height, 
a  commanding  voice,  and  a  noble  bear- 
ing. He  was  mild  yet  dignified  in  his 
manners.  He  was  not  only  wise  in 
council,  but  brave*  in  war,  as  he 
evinced  in  many  instances,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  battle  of  Sachem's  Plain, 
in  which  he  proved  himself  the  bravest 
and  most  chivalrous  of  the  brave.  Yet 
his  wisdom  and  moderation  in  govern- 
ing his  people,  and  the  well  balanced 
justice  and  consistency  of  his  character, 
give  him  a  still  higher  reputation,  and 
establish  his  best  claim  to  remem- 
brance. In  all  the  trials  in  which  he 
was  placed,  in  all  the  temptations  he 
had  to  fly  into  a  rage,  and  act  out  the 
savage,  he  sustained  this  character  for 


wise  deliberation ;  and  by  adhering  to 
his  first  covenant  with  the  English, 
and  laying  all  his  plans  and  griev- 
ances before  the  colonial  courts,  he 
raised  himself  in  strength  and  reputa- 
tion, and  finally  triumphed,  first  over 
Sassacus,  and  then  over  Miontonimo, 
the  two  greatest  and  most  poweiiiil  of 
his  immediate  contemporaries. 

If  Uncas  was  the  patron  of  Connec- 
ticut, Miontonimo,  with  his  family  of 
the  Narraeansett  chiefdom,  was 
equally  so  of  Rhode  Island.  And  it  is 
from  this  obvious  fact,  probably,  in  part, 
that  we  find  the  historical  notices  of 
him,  from  the  last  quarter,  decidedly 
more  favorable  to  his  general  charac- 
ter than  those  emanating  from  the  land 
of  his  enemy  and  his  conqueror,  Uncas. 
While  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to 
any  historical  fact  of  note,  it  is  natural 
that  some  little  shade  of  feeling  of  this 
nature  should  remain.  We  have  no- 
ticed a  similar  feeling  with  respect  io 
existing  tribes  and  chiefs,  in  the  west- 
em  world,  where  the  inhabitants  never 
fail  to  be  imbued  with  those  peculiar 
notions  and  traditions  of  the  particular 
tribe  about  them,  which  represent  the 
latter  as  the  principal  nation,  and  in- 
vest them  with  tribal  traits  of  superi- 
ority. It  is  a  feeling  which  leans  to 
the  belter  side  of  one's  nature,  and 
does  honor  to  men's  hearts;  but  the 
historian  is  obliged  to  look  at  such 
questions  with  a  colder  eye,  and  can 
never  abate  a  tittle  of  the  truth,  al- 
though he  may  run  counter  to  this  local 
sympathy  and  bias.  We  could  name 
some  remarkable  instances  of  this  pre- 
judice, if  we  were  willing  to  digress. 

If  Miontonimo  be  compared  to  Un- 
cas, it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  he 
lacked  the  latter's  sagacity  and  firm- 
ness of  character.  Had  the  Narragan- 
sett  listened  to  Sassacus,  and  formed  a 
league  with  him,  he  would  have 
crushed,  for  a  time,  the  infant  colony  <sf 
Connecticut.  This  he  declined,  appa- 
rently, because  it  had  the  specific  cha- 
racter of  enabling  Sassacus  to  put 
down  Uncas.  After  the  Pequod  king 
had  been  defeated  and  fled  to  the  Mo- 


•  The  terms  "  brave"  and  *'  braves"  used  in  a  substantive  sense,  in  this  work,  are 
neither  English  nor  Indian.  The  Indian  term  should  be  translated  strong-heart,  its 
literal  import ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  general  rules  of  these' languages,  that  the  operation 
of  the  adjective,  as  well  as  action  of  the  verb,  is  uniformly  marked  upon  the  substan- 
tive— there  being,  indeed,  difi*erent  inflections  of  each  substantive,  to  denote  whether 
this  operation  or  action  be  caused  by  a  noble  or  ignoble,  or  an  animate  or  inanimate  ob- 
ject. Besides,  as  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  we  think  the  French  term  brave  is  one  having 
but  little  claim  to  iatrodaction  into  our  language,  burthened  j^a^oilready  is  with 
Americaniams. 
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hawks,  Micmtonimo  was  left  in  a  posi- 
tioQ  to  assume  the  Pequod^s  policy,  and 
thea  tried  to  bring  Uncas  into  just  such 
a  combination  to  fall  oo  the  colonists, 
as  he  had  himself  refused,  when  the 
proposition  came  from  Sassacus.  As 
Uncas  not  only  refused,  but  laid  the 
scheme  before  his  allies,  Miontonimo 
went  to  war  against  him,  with  a  large 
wmj.  Uncashasiily  prepared  to  meet 
him,  with  a  smaller  force.  They  met 
on  Sachem's  Plain,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shaw  tucket.  Uncas,  unwilllDg  to  see 
so  many  of  his  people  slain  in  battle, 
nobly  stepped  forward  and  proposed  a 
personal  combat,  to  decide  the  question 
of  who  should  rule,  and  who  obey.  It 
was  decline(^  but  the  moment  the 
reply  was  made,  he  threw  himself  on 
the  plain,  a  signal,  it  seems,  for  his 
men  to  advance,  and  they  came  on  with 
such  an  impulse,  that  he  won  the  day 
and  took  Miontonimo  prisoner.  This 
capture  was  the  act  of  one  of  his  minor 
chiefs;  but  when  his  enemy  was 
brought  before  him,  he  declined  exer- 
cising his  rij^ht  of  putting  him  to  death, 
bat  determined  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  authorities  at  Hartford.  There  it 
was  found  to  be  a  knotty^uestion,  and 
finally  referred  to  the  General  Court  at 
Boston.  The  Court  strengthened  itself 
with  the  opinions  of  six  distinguished 
clergymen  and  several  eminent  civil- 
ians; and  then  decided,  that  the  Narra- 
isansett  chief  had  justly  forfeited  his 
life,  by  violating  his  political  covenants 
with  the  colonies,  but  it  might  not  be 
taken  away  by  Ihenu  He  must  be 
remanded  to  Uncas,  within  his  juris- 
diction, and  by  him  be  executed ;  but 
it  was  enjoined,  with  a  verv  poor  com- 
pliment to  the  known  mildness  of  the 
character  of  Uncas,  that  no  needless 
cruelty  should  be  practised.  Here, 
then,  the  white  man  evinced  less  mercy 
than  the  red  had  done.  Miontonimo 
was  now  released  from  his  confine- 
ment, and  conducted  back  to  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  first  been  taken  pri- 
soner, as  he  approached  which,  one  of 
the  Mohe|^ns  who  accompanied  him, 
keeping  him  in  entire  ignorance  of  his 
fate,  raised  his  tomahawk  as  he 
walked  behind  him,  and  laid  him  dead 
at  a  blow. 

Whether  the  moral  responsibility  of 
this  execution  rests  with  the  court,  or 
the  executioner,  we  do  not  propose 
particularly  to  inquire,  nor  to  ascertain 
to  what  degree  ii  was  shuiffled  off|  by 


directing  an  Indian  to  commit  an  act 
which  It  was  unlawful  for  a  while 
man  and  a  Christian  to  perform.  Had 
Uncas  slain  his  adversary  in  cold  blood, 
after  the  action,  the  thing  would  have 
been  in  perfect  accordance  with  Indian 
law.  Had  Miontoniooo  been  a  subject 
of  either  of  the  colonies  of  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  or  Massachusetts,  and 
levied  war,  or  committed  any  overt  act 
of  treason,  his  execution  would  have 
been  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  ci- 
vilized nations.  Neither  condition  hap- 
pened. It  was,  however,  felt,  that  the 
great  disturber  of  the  colonies,  after 
Sassacus,  had  now  been  caught.  He 
had  violated  his  covenant  by  going  to 
war  without  apprizing  them.  They 
did  not  believe  he  would  keep  any 
future  covenants.  The  moral  sense  of 
the  community  would  not  be  shocked, 
but  rather  gratified  by  his  execution. 
This  point  was  strongly  signified  to  the 
court.  But  thev  could  not  lesally  com- 
pass it.  English  law  opposed  it.  The 
customs  of  civilized  nations,  in  warring 
with  each  other j  opposed  it.  Should  a 
different  rule  be  observed  towards  the 
aborigines  ?  Did  the  dictates  of  sound 
judgment  and  common  sense,  did  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,— aye,  "  there 
was  the  rub," — did  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  sanction  it  ?  On  full  deli- 
beration,— for  the  question  was  not  de- 
cided in  haste, — neither  of  these  points 
could  be  affirmatively  answered.  But 
while  policy — the  policy  o{  expediency, 
the  lust  of  power,  and  the  ofiended 
moral  sense  of  an  exposed  and  sufiering 
community  demanded,  as  it  was 
thought,  the  death  of  the  sachem,  still 
it  was  not  found  that  one  whom  they 
had  ever  treated,  and  then  viewed,  as 
a  foreign  prince,  legally  considered, 
could  be  thus  deprived  of  his  life. 
Imprisonment  was  not,  as  a  permanent 
policy,  resolved  on.  There  was  one 
course  left  to  escape  both  dilemmas, 
and  to  avoid  all  censure.  It  was  to 
restore  things  to  the  precise  footing 
they  had  before  his  surrender.  It  was 
to  band  him  back  to  Uncas,  without 
the  expression  of  any  decision,  leaving 
that  chieftain  to  act  as  he  deemed  fit. 
They  remanded  him  indeed,  but  went 
one  step  too  far,  by.  first  deciding;  in  a 
formal  court,  after  months  of  delibera- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  the  clergy 
and  gentry  (this  is  a  term  that  would 
be  proper  to  the  times)  had  been  for- 
mally   consulted,   and    directed    his 
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death,  stipulating  only  that  he  shoald 
DOt  be  killed  with  cruelty.  If  there 
was  not  something  that  smacks  of  the 
want  of  true  and  noble  dealing  in  this — 
if  it  accorded  with  the  bland  precepts 
of  Christianity,  to  do  unto  others  as 
you  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
you— if  the  act  did  not,  in  fine,  partake 
of  the  very  spirit  of  Jesuitism  in  the 
worst  sense  in  which  the  word  has  been 
adopted  into  the  language,  we  have,  we 
confess,  formed  a  totally  wrong  idea  of 
its  meaning:. 

A  case,  m  some  respects  similar  to 
this,  happened  iu  modem  times,  which 
may  be  thought  to  contrast  rather 
strongly  with  the  above  example  of 
Puritan  mercy.  The  reasons  for  a  capi- 
tal punishment,  were,  indeed,  far  more 
cogent,  and  the  community  called  out 
strongly  for  it,  and  would  have  sus- 
tained it.  It  was  the  capture  of  Black 
Hawk,-  which,  it  will  be  recollected, 
took  place  during  the  first  Presidential 
term  of  General  Jackson.  Black 
Hawk  had  levied  war  within  the 
boundaries  of  one  of  the  States,  on 
lands  ceded  by  treaty,  and  organized  a 
confederacy  of  Indian  tribes,  which, 
though  broken  up  in  part,  chiefly 
through  the  failure  of  the  other  tribes 
to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  him, 
Tel  required  for  its  suppression  the  en- 
tire disposable  force  of  the  Union.  The 
Sac  chief  was  finally  captured  on  In- 
dian territory,  in  the  act  of  fleeing  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  impri- 
soned, and  the  case  referred  to  the 
Government  for  decision.  He  had 
broken  his  treaty  covenants.  He  had 
not  only  made  war,  but  in  its  outbreak 
and  its  continuance,  had  been  guilty  of 
countenancing,  at  least,  the  most  shock- 
ing barbarities.  He  had,  indeed,  opened 
the  scene  by  cruelly  murdering  the 
agent  of  the  Government,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  President,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  St,  Vrain.  The  community,  the 
western  Stales  particularly,  called 
loudly  for  his  execution.  There  could  be 
no  ,  security,  it  was  said,  if  such  a 
bloody  fellow  was  allowed  to  roam  at 
large.  He  had  forfeited  his  life  a  thou- 
sand times.  There  was,  indeed,  the 
same  popular  feeling  against  him, 
which  had  existed-in  New  £ngland,one 
hundred  and  ninety  years  before,  against 
Miontonimo.  But  could  he  have  been 
/e^a//y  executed?  And  if  so,  was  it, 
indeed,  the  true  policy  ?  Was  it  noble 
— was  it  high-minded  !     Was  it  me- 


ting out  exact  and  regular  justice  to 
men  with  red  skins,  as  well  as  white  ? 
It  was  thought  that  all  these  ques- 
tions must  be  ne^tively  answered; 
and  the  bold  Sac  insurgent  was  sent 
home,  accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the 
army,  to  secure  his  comfort  and  safety, ' 
and  thus  lo  see  that  a  wise  and  mer- 
ciful decision  should  be  faithfully  car- 
ried out,  and  popular  indignation  be 
prevented  from  wreaking  itself,  in  the 
assassination  of  the  chief. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  it  may  ap- 
pear selfish  to  express  the  hope,  that 
Mr.  Stone,  to  whom  we  are  already 
indebted  for  these  spirited,  comprehen- 
sive, and  well  written  volumes,  should 
still  further  employ  his  j^en  in  adding 
to  the  sum  of  these  obligations.  Bui 
he  has  so  well  studied  the  field  in  its 
historical  bearing,  so  far  at  least  as  re* 
lates  to  the  eastern  department  of  the 
Union,  that  we  know  of  no  one  to 
whom  the  labor  would  present  less  of 
the  character  of  a  task.  We  are  in 
want  of  a  good  account  of  Philip, 
or  Metacom,  the  energetic  sachem  of 
the  Pokenokets,  who  imperscmated  so 
fully  the  wild  Indian  character  and 
views,  and  battled  so  stoutly  against 
the  occupancy  of  New  England  by  the 
Saxon  race.  In  showing  up  to  modem 
times  such  a  man,  we  think  a  biogra- 
phy would  derive  very  deep  interest, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  a  new  experi- 
ment, to  take  up  the  aboriginal  views 
and  opinions  of  the  invading  race,  and 
thus  write,  as  it  were,  from  witMit^  in- 
stead of  without  the  circle  of  warlike 
action.  In  this  way,  their  combina- 
tions, efforts  and  power,  would  better 
appear,  and  redound  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  aboriginal  actors,  as  war- 
riors and  heroes.  As  it  is,  history  only 
alludes  to  them  as  conspirators,  r€i)els, 
traitors,  or  culprits;  as  if  the  fact  of 
their  opposing  the  egress  of  civilized 
nations,  who  were  in  all  respects 
wiser  and  better,  were  sufficient  to  blot 
out  all  their  right  and  claim  to  the  soil 
and  sovereignty  of  the  land  of  their 
forefathers,  and  they  were  in  fact 
bound  to  stand  back,  and  give  it  up, 
nolens  volens. 

We  had  designed  to  subjoin  a  few 
remarks  on  the  biographical  labors  of 
other  writers  in  this  department,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Thatcher  and  Drake, 
but  our  limits  are  already  exhausted, 
and  we  must  abandon,  of  at  least,  de- 
fer it.  Digitized  by  OOOQ  l(^ 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  main  purpose 
of  this  Article,  a  few  words  may  be 
spared  to  the  task  of  noticing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  one  in  our  last  Num- 
ber entitled  "The  Gallows  and  the 
Gospel,"  has  been  received  hj  several 
of  those  religious  papers  which  hare 
interested  themselves  particularly,  on 
"  religious"  grounds,  in  favor  of  capital 
punishment.  They  are,  forsooth,  ex- 
cessively indignant  at  such  an  allitera- 
tive connection  oi  words  and  ideas ;  and 
for  the  terms  in  which  the  action  of  a 
portion  of  the  Clergy  on  this  subject 
was  spoken  of,  hot  and  bitter  have 
been  the  phials  of  even  personal  wrath 
poured  out  upon  our  devoted  head. 
The  injustice  of  all  this  is  as  gross  as 
its  abusiveness.  It  was  perfectly  with- 
in the  scope  of  fair  controversy  thus  to 
shadow  forth  the  true  character  of  this 
movement,  as  we  regard  it,  in  terms  of 
strength  calculated  to  anest  strongly 
the  thought  and,conscience  of  the  Class 
addressed,  even  though  they  seemed  at 
first  to  plant  rather  a  rough  and  painful 
wound.  There  was  no  personal  disre- 
spect or  unkind  feeling  either  meant  or 
felt  towards  any  persons  or  person.  It 
was  distinctly  stated  that  all  those  to 
whom  it  could  applv  were  *'  sustained 
undoubtedly  by  a  full  sense  of  right  in 
both  its  moral  and  religious  aspects," 
and  that  our  language  implied  "  rather 
an  emphatic  tribute  to  their  zeal  and 
prowess  in  a  cause  which  to  them  is  a 
good  one  because  they  regard  it  so.^^ 
The  whole  article  was  closely  argu- 
mentative and  critical,  defying  and 
inviting  refutation,  and  offering  our  own 
pages  to  its  reception;  with  a  frank 
liberality  and  fearlessness,  of  which  we 
regret  not  to  have  seen  more  on  the 
other  side  of  this  controversy.  The 
feeling  which  it  has  caused  to  start 


forth,  proves  only  the  depth  to  which 
the  sharp  probe  of  the  truth  involved 
in  that  very  roughness  and  strength  of 
phrase,  struck  home  according  to  its 
exact  aim.  We  can  readily  forgive  the 
personal  abuse  thus  elicited,  nor  have 
we  allowed  the  kindly  calmness  of  our 
own  mind,  on  this  subject,  to  be  at  all 
ruffled  by  it  all.  We  are  only  glad  to 
see  such  involuntaryHribute  to  the  truth 
for  which  we  contend, — for  why,  loAy, 
should  it  be  felt  to  be  so  insulting,  the 
imputation  to  a  portion  of  the  Clergy 
of  the  special  championship  of  the  Gal- 
lows and  the  Hangman,  if  the  former 
be  indeed  so  high  and  sacred  an  institu- 
tion of  God,  and  the  latter  its  necessary 
and  heaven-ordained  minister  ? 

But  enough  of  this ;  and  we  tum  to  the 
proper  duty  and  design  of  the  present 
Article.  There  are  some  ci rcumstances 
attendant  on  the  publication  of  the  first 
named  of  the  two  works  referred  to  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  which  lead  us  to 
depart  from  the  course  we  should 
otherwise  have  deemed  proper,  in  tak- 
ing editorial  notice  of  a  matter  with 
which  we  happened  to  have  had  a 
personal  connection.  This  volmne  is 
a  reprint  from  the  columns  of  a  reli- 
gious paper  published  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  (the  "  Evangelist "),  of  the  three 
Discourses  delivered  by  their  author  on 
the  occasions  stated  in  its  title — a  re- 
print with  some  additions.  While  it 
was  passing  through  the  press,  on  the 
fact  of  its  forthcoming  appearance  com- 
ing to  our  knowledge,  we  immedi- 
ately proposed  to  its  author,  that  some 
statement  of  the  adverse  argument  on 
the  same  occasions  should  accompany 
it,  as  an  appendix— and  offered  to  pre- 
pare it  witnin  the  few  days  necessary 
to  be  in  season  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
expressly  offered  that  that  statement 
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should  be  confined  to  the  arguments  and 

eYidences  actually  adduced,  not  going 
beyond  that  limit  to  include  any  new 
matter,  nor  being  at  all  in  the  nature 
of  a  review  or  criticism  of  the  written 
discourses  as  they  were  already  in 
print  before  the  public  eye — or  at  least 
the  eyes  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Evan- 
gelist." It  was  to  be  simply  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  a  part,  at  least,  of 
the  arguments  used  at  the  Tabernacle 
— a  part,  because  the  circumstances 
denied  the  privilege  of  such  space  as 
would  be  necessary  to  go  over  the 
whole  ground  .traversed  by  three  oral 
speeches  of  upwards  of  an  hour  each. 
An  actual  detailed  report  of  them  was 
of  course  out  of  the  question, — as  well 
from  the  difficulties  of  time  and  space, 
as  because,  having  been  extemporane- 
ous, and  without  the  presence  of  re- 
porters, no  record  remained  from  which 
such  could  be  prepared.  On  one  of 
the  evenings,  also,  the  unexpected 
course  pursued  on  the  other  side  had 
forced  the  advocate  of  the  reform 
in  question  to  speak  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, unprovided  with  the  bene6t  of 
even  any  mental  preparation  or  outline 
notes,  when  he  bad  come  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  to  speak  last, 
instead  oi  first, — to  answer  nis  oppo- 
nent, and  of  course  to  derive  from  his 
speech  the  suggestive  materials  of 
reply.  It  was  offered,  however,  to 
throw  into  the  form  of  a  Letter  to  the 
Editors  of  the  Evangelist,  such  a 
briefer  statement  of  the  substance  of 
the  argument  as  has  been  above  men- 
tioned; and  it  was  earnestly  urged 
that  (independently  of  its  obvious,  bene- 
fit to  the  circulation  and  sale  of  the 
book  by  widening  its  market),  it  was 
due  in  fairness  to  the  cause  of  truth, — 
especially  as  the  volume  purported  to 
give  the  three  Discourses  constituting 
one  side  of  what  was  called  a  **  dehaie,^^ 
and  necessarily  full  of  allusions  to  the 
adverse  side  of  the  argument.  The 
force  of  these  considerations  appeared 
at  first  to  be  yielded  to,  and  consent 
given,  with  seeming  acquiescence  in  its 
propriety,  to  the  insertion  of  the  addi- 
tion proposed.  It  was,  however,  after- 
wards withdrawn  by  Mr.  Cheever — 
for  the  reason  substantially  avowed, 
that  he  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  involved,  that  his  side  of  the 
case  should  alone  go  to  the  readers  of 
the  volume — un weakened  by  accom- 
panying counteracting  argument  which 
might  afifect  injuriously  some  of  the 


weaker  minds  among  them ;  nor  could 
any  of  the  obvious  grounds  of  remon- 
strance, whether  in  the  form  of  re- 
quest, argument  or  challenge^  against 
the  timid  unfairness  of  such  a  one- 
sided course,  avail  to  shake  it.  The 
publishers,  who  had  at  first  consented 
to  the  addition  (though  certainly  with 
no  very  cheerful  heart) — and  who 
again,  at  a  later  period,  when  directly 
pushed  on  the  point,  declared  their 
willingness  to  admit  it,  if  Mr.  Cheever 
was  willing — were  finally  led  by  their 
sympathies  with  his  views  and  wishes 
to  refuse,  after  the  manuscript  was  plac- 
ed in  their  hands,  and  there  being  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  typographical  work. 

When  to  this  course  thus  pursued  in 
the  publication  of  the  book,  we  add  the 
mode  in  which  a  very  unequal,  if  we 
may  not  say  unfair,  advantage  was 
taken  at  the  meeting  in  the  Tabernacle 
itself,  so  as  to  operate  both  against  the 
side  of  the  proposed  reform  and  per- 
sonally against  its  advocate,  we  can- 
not shut  our  eyes  to  the  extreme  re- 
luctance exhibited  on  the  other  side,  to 
trust  it  to  the  ordeal  of  a  fair,  frank, 
equal  and  distinct  discussion;  a  reluc- 
tance the  more  remarkable,  and  the  less 
justifiable,  as  the  opponent  of  the  re- 
form in  the  present  case  was  so  emi- 
nently qualified,  not  only  to  do  full  iust- 
ice,but,by  his  eloquent  rhetoric  and  in- 
genious dialectic,  far  more  than  justice, 
to  his  side  of  the  argument;  and  also 
as  the  three  Discourses  to  which  was 
to  be  opposed  a  brief  statement  of  ar- 
gument, the  hasty  and  rapid  task  of 
two  or  three  days  divided  among  other 
pressing  duties  and  labors,  were  the 
fruit  of  the  elaborate  preparation  of 
weeks.  The  only  remark  we  choose 
to  make  on  the  facts  we  have  thus 
deemed  it  right  and  just  to  slate,  is,  that 
we  rejoice  to  recognize  such  an  uncon- 
scious tribute,  from  its  bitterest  oppo- 
nents, to  the  merits  and  strength  of  a 
cause  which  it  can  be  felt  necessary 
thus  to  oppose — such  an  instinctive 
testimony  to  the  weakness  of  that 
which  needs  such  means  to  screen  it 
from  the  sifting  scrutiny  of  fair  reply^ 
whether  by  pen  or  tongue. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  publication  of  this  volume, 
which  ought  not  to  go  unnoted,  and  res- 
pecting which,  content  with  the  state- 
ment of  facts,  we  abstain  from  point- 
ing the  inferences  others  may  draw  for 
themselves.  We  do  not  intend  to  rc" 
view  it — respecting  too  highly  the  ju- 
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iicial  ermine  of  the  Court  of  Criticism, 
to  sit  in  a  case  coming  so  near  home 
to  a  personal  interest.  But  there  are 
some  points  on  whicli  we  feel  called 
upon  to  answer  and  expose  it, — to  the 
proper  understanding  of  which  the 
above  explanations  were  necessary. 

But  a  few  words,  first,  to  the  other 
modest  little  volume  which  is  con- 
joined with  Mr.  Cheever's,  at  the  head 
of  the  present  Article.  And  who  is 
"  Black  Jacob,"  that  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  such  honorable  companion- 
ship? Black  Jacob  was  a  negro  for 
whom  it  was  well  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cheever  was  not  the  "  keeper  of  the 
conscience  "  lo  the  government  of  the 
Slate  of  New  York  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1820.  In  that  case  he  must 
have  been  exhibited  as  a  ''  Monument 
of  Grace  "  upon  the  gallows,  according 
to  Mr.  Cheever's  views  of  imperative 
obligation  of  duty  to  an  assumed  com- 
mand of  God,  and  to  his  peculiar 
theory  of  the  law  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence and  mercifulness,  characterizing 
that  cherished  and  time-honored  insti- 
tution; instead  of  being,  through  a 
subsequent  life  of  religious  goodness 
and  social  well-doing,  an  object  of 
general  respect  and  regard;  and,  after 
an  exemplary  death  (in  another  sense 
from  that  which  consistency  would 
require  Mr.  Cheever  to  have  preferred 
to  witness  in  his  case),  of  posthumous 
commemoration  and  eulogy. 

Black  Jacob,  after  first  seeing  the 
light  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  had 
knocked  about  the  world  as  an  igno- 
rant and  worthless  though  remarkably 
clever  negro,  till  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
when  he  found  himself  settled  in 
Orange  County,  New  York.  His  bio- 
graphy thus  briefly  describes  him  at 
this  period:  '*  Having  cast  aside  all 
the  restraints  df  moral  influence,  he 
had  become  confirmed  on  land  in  all 
the  habits  of  vice  contracted  upon  the 
sea."  He  was  here  employed  to  do 
one  of  the  foullest  murders  ever  plan- 
ned. It  was  upon  an  old  man  of 
seventy,  named  Jennings,  —  being  a 
murder  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  a 
family  which  had  been  long  engaged 
in  the  hostilities  of  law  with  Jennings, 
resulting  in  the  great  disappointment 
and  impoverishment  of  the  former. 
Jacob  was  a  laborer  in  their  employ- 
ment* For  a  year  they  were  engaged 
in  i)reparing  it,  and  inducing  Jacob  to 
their  service  for   its  execution.    His 


objections,  though  he  resisted  for  a  long 
time,  at  last  yielded  to  persuasion,  in- 
temperance, and  promise  of  pecuniary 
reward;  and,  undertaking  it,  he  carried 
it  into  effect  with  the  utmost  delibera- 
tion, shooting  him  early  one  morning 
in  the  head,  and  one  of  his  white  ac- 
complices Completing  the  murder  with 
the  butt-end    of  the  gun.      Of    the 
latter  there  were  four — three  men  and 
the  wife  of  one  of  them.      Of  the 
three  men,  two  were  hung,  one  im- 
prisoned for  life,  while    the  womaa 
was  let  off  with  a  nominal  punish- 
ment (as  is  usually  the  case  in  this 
country  in  murders  by  females).     Ja- 
cob was  found  guilty,  but  received  a 
commutation  to  imprisonment  for  life 
from  the  L^islature  then  in  session ; 
the  Executm,  before  the  adoption  of 
the  new  constitution  in  1821,  not  hav- 
ing the  power  of  commutation,  though 
possessing  that  of  pardon.     He  had 
made  a  very  favor^abie  impression  on 
the  court  and  audience  by  his  meritori- 
ous deportment  on  his  own  trial  and 
that  of   the  others,  against  whom"  he 
had  been  used  as  the  chief  witness  of 
the  State.    His  testimony  against  his 
accomplices  had  been  given  volunta- 
rily, without  inducement  of  hope  held 
out  to  himself.    A  striking  proof  of  his 
intellectual  superiority — (removing him 
so  much  the  further  from  excuse  for 
his  crime) — was  contained  in  a  won- 
derful   cross-examination     conducted 
with  great  power  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fending counsel,    which  he    endured 
for  upwards  of  seven  hours  at  one  time 
uninterruptedly,  without  ever  faltering 
or  stumbling  in  any  of  the  details  of 
his  testimony.    Mr.  Van  Buren,  at  that 
time  Attorney  General  of  the  State, 
was  engaged  in  the  case  to  assist  the 
District  Attorney  of  the  county  ;  and 
it  has  since  been  a  frequent  subject  of 
mention  by  him,   that  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  witness  as  Black  Jacob,  for 
clearness  of  mind  and  memory,  and 
steadiness  under  the  hottest   ordeal. 
And  even  in  the  midst  of  his  ignorance 
and  degradation,  the  most  casual  ob- 
server was  struck,  we  are  told,  with 
the  superior  manliness  and  dignity  of 
his  deportment.       Judge  Van    Ness, 
when    pronouncing    his   sentence    of 
death,  said   lo  him :  "  You  possess  a 
more  than  ordinary  strength  of  mind. 
Providence    has  blessed  you    with  a 
memory  without  a  parallel  in  all  my 
experience."  However*  the  *'  command 
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of  God  *'  was  Tiolatcd — **  the  authority 
of  the  Bible''  trampled  on — and  evea 
Mr.  Cheever's  newly  discovered  princi- 
ple, in  the  very  "  Law  of  Jliove  "  of  the 
Christian  Gospel,  requiring  the  atone- 
ment of  "  Wood  for  blood,"  was  impi- 
ously disregarded — f  for  Heaven's  sake, 
reader,  impute  not  all  this  to  us !) — and 
Black  Jacob  was  not  hung,  atrocious 
and  deliberate  as  had  been  his  hired 
assassination;  his  soul  was  not  hurled 
down  the  fatal  pluno^e  into  the  dark- 
ness of  eternity ;  and  his  body  was  not 
'*  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
-County  Medical  Society,  for  dissec- 
tion." This  was  doubtless  highly 
criminal  on  the  part  of  the  public  au- 
thorities, but  such  was  the  fact.  Black 
Jacob  was  first  committ^  to  a  cell  in 
the  penitentiary  on  Manftttan  Island, 
where  he  was  at  first  treated  with  a 
neglect  and  harshness  which  produced 
only  a  bad  effect  on  his  character,  until 
he  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
iamous  state  prison  at  Auburn. 

A  very  interesting  view  is  presented 
in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy's  narrative,  of  the 
influence  of  a  wisely^  kind  and  liberal 
spirit  of  prison  discipline,  in  softening 
the  most  rugged  natures,  in  reclaiming 
the  most  inveterate  habits  of  vicious- 
ness — even  though  that  very  last  de- 
gree of  red  guilt  may  have  been  in- 
curred of  which  Mr.  Cheever  tells  us, 
that  '*  it  is  right,  it  is  benevolent,  it  is 
necessary,  that  such  a  crime  should 
invariably,  without  any  exception,  in 
any  case  whatever,  be  punished  with 
the  extremest  penalty  of  which  heaven 
has  annexed  the  authority  to  human 
law." 

Notwithstanding  his  advanced  ase, 
he  was  taught  to  read,  and  eventually, 
under  the  influence  of  this  truly  Chris- 
tian method  of  dealing  with  crime  and 
the  criminal,  became  a  genuine,  hum- 
ble, and  devout  penitent,  and  truly  ex- 
emplary Disciple  of  the  Cross.  He  in 
the  end  received  a  pardon — the  exact 
time  of  which  we  do  not  find  stated; 
though  we  believe  it  was  in  1831, 
about  eleven  years  after  the  date  of  his 
sentence.  After  living  a  year  in  the 
village  of  Auburn,  in  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  of  that  place,  he  removed  to 
the  neighboring  village  of  Canandai- 
gua,  to  that  of  a  highly  respectable  and 
estimable  lady,  in  whose  service  he 
continued  till  his  death  in  February  of 
last  year ;  having  the  general  steward* 
ship  and  charge  of  her  house  and  estab> 


lishment,  and  fully  meriting  by  his  con* 
duct  the  unbounded  confidence  reposed 
in  him,  during  both  the  absence  and 
presence  of  the  family,  which  consisted 
entirely  of  ladies.  The  modesty,  con- 
sistency, and  deep  and  strong  religious 
fervor  which  characterized  this  poor 
old  mercifuUy  treated  murderer — the 
practical  excellence  and  beneficence  of 
his  life — the  trusting  tranquillity  of  his 
death — the  high  regard  and  admiration 
which  he  appeared  to  awaken  on  the 
part  of  all  around  him — all  combine  to 
prove  that  society  was  at  least  no  suf- 
ferer by  this  instance  of  a  wisely  be- 
nign mercy,  extended  even  to  one  who 
seemed  one  of  the  most  abject  in  igno- 
rance, most  inveterate  in  vice,  and 
most  atrocious  in  the  immediate  hire- 
ling assassination  which  he  had  perpe- 
trated with  so  much  deliberation.  It 
may  have  been  an  act  meriting,  for  its 
plam  disobedience  to  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  God,  His  high  displeasure — 
but  that  displesisure  was  certainly  ma- 
nifested in  a  very  singular  mode.  We 
will  conclude  this  account  of  one  recent 
recorded  case  which  thus  escaped  the 
application  of  Mr.  Cheever's  "Law  of 
Love,"  with  the  following : 

(<  Jacob  was  not  only  a  constant  attend- 
ant upon  the  appointments  of  the  ckarch 
of  which  he  was  a  membefi  but  he  often 
led  in  devotional  exercises  when  requested 
to  do  so.  In  those  services  he  engaged 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  pride. 
On  the  contrary,  his  public  exercises  as 
well  as  his  whole  deportment  were  char- 
acterized uniformly  with  the  most  humble 
spirit.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
propriety,  a  richness  and  a  glow  of  devo- 
tion in  his  services,  that  showed  alike  the 
superior  order  of  his  mind  and  the  deep 
piety  of  his  heart.  I  shall  never  forget 
one  prayer-meeting  in  particular.  It 
was  held  at  the  house  where  he  lived. 
After  several  others  had  led  in  the  devo- 
tional exercises  of  the  evening,  all  of 
whom  had  received  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  exhibited  nothing  inappro- 
priate or  defective  in  the  character  of 
their  petitions,  Jacob  was  asked  to  pray. 
Kneeling  before  us,  he  led  our  devotions 
in  a  manner  so  appropriate,  so  solemn,  so 
tender,  subdued  and  scriptural,  that  all  , 
which  preceded  seemed  cold,  formal,  and 
heartless.  There  was  such  apparent 
nearness  to  God,  such  great  familiarity 
with  the  service  of  prayer,  such  breathing 
of  a  heavenly  spirit,  that  in  following  him 
myself,  I  felt  like  treading  on  hallowed 
ground.  In  this  exercise  beyond  all  others 
he  was  most  at  home  and  happy.    Indeed, 
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here  was  often  a  majesty  of  thought  in 
lis  prayers  that  gave  a  magnificent  rich- 
less  to  the  drapery  that  clothed  them,  till 
n  listening  to  the  glowing  language  of 
lis  supplications,  I  have  often  been  re- 
ninded  of  the  power  of  piety  and  the  Spirit 
)f  Grod  as  illustrated  in  the  inspiration  of 
;ruth,  where  the  clearness  and  sacredness 
)f  the  subject  forbid  the  use  of  any  other 
ban  the  most  appropriate  and  impressive 
anguage.  He  had  learned  the  necessity 
md  value  of  prayer  from  the  Bible,  and 
;hence,  too,  he  had  at  first  drawn  the 
inest  thoughts  and  language  with  which 
.0  approach  the  mercy-seat." 

"  Jaccb  was  a  useful  Christian.  Such  a 
)ne  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  It  may 
l)e  said  of  him,  <  He  hath  done  what  he 
lould.'  There  are  not  a  few  in  this  vil- 
lage who  owe  their  conversion,  under 
jrod,  to  his  faithfulness,  and  I  doubt  not 
there  are  many  who  are  ready  to  rise  up 
ind  call  him  blessed." 

After  all,  may  not  the  question  be 
suggested  to  some  of  these  ministers  of 
;he  Cliristian  Gospel, — was  not  this 
•ather  better  than  hanging  him  by  the 
leck  from  a  gallows  till  he  was  dead, 
md  delivering  his  body  to  "  the  Presi- 
lenl  of  the  Orange  County  Medical 
Society,  for  dissection  ?" 

So  much  for  "Black  Jacob,*' — we 
•eturn  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever;  asbe- 
ibre  stated,  not  to  review  his  book, 
)ut  to  remark  on  a  few  points  which 
daim  it  at  our  hand.  We  must  beg 
he  reader,  interested  in  the  subject, 
:o  recur  to  the  Article  on  the  Scrip- 
tural branch  of  this  question  in  our 
ast  Number — which  contained  the 
mbstance  of  that  part  of  the  argument 
>raliy  adduced  on  the  occasions  referred 
to.  Mr.  Cheever  has  added  to  his 
3resent  publication  an  attempt  to  meet 
:he  critical  analysis  of  the  verse  in 
jenesis,  which  he  did  not  adduce  in 
:be  Tabernacle,  notwithstanding  that 
ie  possessed,  and  he  alone,  the  opportu- 
lity  of  all  the  Reply  on  those  occasions, 
ind  that  his  attention  was  expressly 
challenged  to  it.  He  has,  however, 
lone  it  on    "sober  second-thought," 


with  the  pen— though  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  consistent  with  candor 
and  the  fact,  to  have  clothed  them  in  a 
corresponding  form  as  a  supplementary 
note,  and  not  to  have  given  them  that 
as  of  actual  delivery  at  the  time,  such 
as  "  my  opponent  has  asserted  with  as- 
tonishing hardihood,  &c." — especially 
when  imputing  to  his  opponent  an  as- 
sertion never  asserted  by  him  at  all. 
It  is  really  too  bad,  that  after  being 
cut  off  from  all  chance  of  replica- 
tion on  the  actual  occasion — and  then 
refused  the  right  of  appearing  in  the 
same  hook  with  even  a  brief  and 
rapid  statement  of  the  argument  ad- 
vanced— we  should  now  find,  on  the 
publication  of  the  book,  not  only  new 
matter  introduced,  as  the  lawyers  say 
nunc  pro  tunc,  but  in  doing  so  in  essen- 
tial particulars  a  flat  misstatement  of 
our  arguments.  It  is  hard,  not  only  not 
to  be  allowed  to  speak  for  yourself,  but 
to  have  your  adversary  undertake  to 
speak  for  you,  and  impute  to  you,  not 
your  own  either  words  or  thoughts,  but 
that  of  which  he  can  best  make  a 
show  of  pretended  refutation.  We  do 
not  mean  to  charge  these  misstatements 
as  intentional,  but  their  effect  is  iust 
as  bad ;  and  there  they  stand  bound  up 
in  a  book,  and  of  course  beyond  the 
reach  of  contradiction.  They  at  least 
illustrate  the  consequence  oif  the  one- 
sided mode  of  proceeding  above  ex- 
plained. 

However,  we  do  not  regret  that  we 
have  here  the  last  and  best  word  of  the 
leading  advocate  of  Capital  Punish- 
ment in  the  country,  on  this  question 
of  Biblical  criticism, — especially  as  it 
is  not  put  forth  till  a  fortnight  subse^ 
quent  to  the  publication  of  the  Article 
above  referred  to  in  our  last  Number. 
On  the  point  of  the  imperative  shape 
gratuitously  given  in  English  to  the 
future  tense  in  the  original,  (the future 
which  we  render  as  either  declaratorj' 
or  permissive),  he  adds  nothing  to  the 
statement  of  the  adverse  argument 
given  by  ourselves  in  the  act  of  refut- 
ing it.*    He  coolly  goes  on  using  the 


•  It  may  well  be  worth  a  passing  notice  in  a  note,  though  not  otherwise,  to  allude  to 
the  remark  thus  gravely  set  forth :  "  My  antagonist  is  greatly  mistaken  in  supposing 
there  is  no  imperative  mood  in  the  Hebrew  language ;  there  is  an  imperative  mood, 
\}ut  no  third  person;  and  instead  of  its  third  person,  the  future  is  alvrays  used  with 
&n  imperative  sense."  This  happens  to  be  precisely  what  we  had  stated ;  it  is  Mr. 
Cheever  who  is  **  greatly  mistaken  "  in  imputing  to  us  the  supposition  that  there  was 
*  no  imperative  mood  in  the  Hebrew  language."  It  was  on  this  very  case  of  the  third 
person  that  the  remark  had  been  made,  and  it  was  the  absence  of  an  imperative  mood 
for  that  jMTSon  that  was  spoken  of.  Sneh  things  as  this  are  one  eonieqaeiic«  of  this 
one-sided  mode  of  nrooiifldinff. 
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word  shall  on  all  occasions,  as  if  it 
"were  a  matter  of  universal  acquies- 
cence. The  omission  of  any  further 
attempt  to  meet  our  reasoning  on  this 
point,  we  receive  aDd  note  as  a  virtual 
admission  that  there  is  nothing  more 
to  oppose  to  it.  We  are  content  to 
abide  the  judgment  of  every  candid 
intelligence. 

Next,  respecting:  the  preposition  heth^ 
which  our  opponents  render  "  by  " — 
("  hy  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ") — 
but  which  was  shown  to  be  at  least 
equally  susceptible  of  various  other 
significations  ;  whereas  the  "  by  "  was 
not  only  essential  to  constitute  the 
command  upon  human  responsibility 
or  agency,  but  almost  indispensable  to 
our  opponents  to  fortify  their  impera- 
tive application  of  the  future.  We 
expressed  a  preference  for  among,  as 
its  intended  sense,  with  Le  Clerc; 
though  the  point  of  our  argument  was 
simply  to  overthrow  the  translation 
"by"  as  necessary  in  the  text.  He 
says  that  "  among"  would  not  diminish 
the  force  of  the  statute  as  an  injunc- 
tion, because,  "in  all  probability  the 
magistracy  itself  is  referred  to  " — in 
the  court  of  justice,  among  or  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  judges,  &c. — or 
as  a  public  spectacle.  **  In  all  proba- 
bility," it  means  rather,  as  was  fully 
stated,  among  meuy  in  human  society, 
under  the  operation  of  the  general 
principles  of  human  nature,  in  the 
course  of  God*s  providence  acting 
through  human  events;  and  harmo- 
nizes perfectly  vvith  that  general  decla- 
ratory or  denunciatory  sense  in  which, 
in  common  with  many  eminent  au- 
thorities, we  read  the  passage.  Some- 
times through  the  hands  of  men,  at 
others  through  all  the  countless  modes 
of  violence,  the  general  denunciation 
-will  execute  itself,  as  a  general  princi- 
ple of  the  divine  government  of  the 
world,  (ws  ivi  t6  iroXi,  in  the  words  of 
Le  Clerc),  though  not  always  practi- 
cally carried  into  effect, — precisely  as 
it  is  said  in  the  Psalms,  that  "Bloody 
and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live  out 
half  their  days." 

Mr.  Cheever  then  goes  on  to  say, 
(nunc  pro'  tunc,  as  before  remarked)  : 
**  My  opponent  has  asserted  with  as- 
tonishing hardihood,  that  the  Septua- 
gint  translation  is  in  favor  of  this  ren- 
dering." We  had  simply  referred  to 
the  Septuagint  (as  in  the  Article  of  our 
last  Number),  negatively  as  decisive 


against  the  "by";  but  were  so  far 
from  imputing  to  it  the  rendering  of 
"among,"  that  we  expressly  stated 
that  given  by  it,  d»ri,  or /or — having 
before  us  the  entire  Greek  passage, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  again  to  quote. 
And  in  the  avri  of  the  Septuagint,  he 
chooses  to  see  a  support  to  his  impera- 
tive injunction  (with  the  aid  of  the 
*'shall "  which,  begging  the  whole  ques- 
tion, he  continues  coolly  to  assume), 
while  it  evidently  has  no  force  beyond 
the  idea  of  the  divine  retribution,  in- 
volved in  that  principle  of  the  provi- 
dential government  of  the  human  race, 
which  we  contend  for  as  being  at  least 
a  perfectly  natural  and  proper  significa- 
tion of  the  passage.  It  thus  harmo- 
nizes with  the  preceding  declaration  of 
God,  that  He  will  require  the  blood 
that  has  been  shed  at  the  hand  of  both 
the  beast  and  the  man  that  may  have 
shed  it.  The  sole  extent  and  object  of 
the  argument  on  one  side  is  to  negative 
the  assumption  on  the  other,  that  it 
imposes  any  imperative  duty  on  men 
to  take  into  their  hands  the  infliction 
of  that  retribution,  as  a  human  pun- 
ishment of  "  blood  for  blood."  To  us 
it  seems  a  shocking  mode  of  infusing 
into  the  sacred  text  meanings  wholly 
gratuitous,  so  as  to  force  it  into  har- 
mony with  an  opinion  or  sentiment  in 
the  mind  of  the  commentator  for  which 
support  is  needed,  when  we  read  such 
an  inferential  exposition  of  this  verse 
as  the  following — all  based  upon  the 
word  'ivri,  which  is  as  innocent  of  any 
such  meaning  as  any  other  imaginable 
two  syllables  in  the  language :  "  It  is 
not  a  prediction  that  in  the  course  of 
Divine  Providence  the  murderer  will 
die,  but  it  is  a  statute,  that  instead  of 
the  person  murdered,  the  murderer'^s 
blood  shall  be  shed,  that  is,  deliber- 
ately, designedly,  speedily." 

Mr.  Cheever  goes  on  to  remark  on 
an  allusion  made  to  Calvin,  in  a  manner 
which  we  must  pronounce  unpardona- 
ble in  its  unfairness  and  disingenuous- 
ness,  which  certainly  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  uncontradicted 
had  it  in  fact  been  uttered,  as  it  would 
here  seem  to  the  reader  to  have  been. 
We  give  it  entire : 

**  My  opponent  has  also  gone  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  Calvin's  opinion  was  against 
the  common  interpretation  of  this  passage. 
Now,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  Calvin  distinctly  says,  that  in  this 
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sUtQte  God  &rzns  the  magistracy  with  the 
sword  for  the  punishment  of  murderers. 
CaJvin  renders  the  phrase  which  in  our 
common  translation  is  rendered '  by  many* 
in  homine,  in  many  and  he  does  this  simply 
because  he  thinks  this  phrase  was  used  to 
mark  more  expreiily  the  atrocity  of  the 
crime  of  murder.  He  says  that  he  does 
not  deny  that  the  punishment  of  murder 
with  death,  by  the  judges,  is  here  meant, 
but  that  more  is  meant.  God  prepares 
other  providential  executioners  of  his  law, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  arms  the  magis- 
tracy with  the  sword,  in  order  that  the 
blood  of  man  may  not  be  shed  with  impu- 
nity. The  opinion  of  Calviu,  in  his  Com- 
mentary, is  so  clearly  and  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  statute  as  an  injunction,  that 
I  cannot  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
my  opponent  has  hazarded  his  credit  in 
appealing  to  this  distinguished  writer." 

Oar  remark  upon  Calvin  was  sub- 
stantially what  is  repeated  on  page  231 
of  our  last  Number.  It  was  expressljr 
stated,  that  while  he  approved  of  capi- 
tal punishment,  and  justified  it  on  this 
passage,  he  yet  condemned  as  "forced" 
the  translation  "  by  man," — giving  to 
the  panicle  which  is  so  rendered  the 
mere  force  of  an  emphatic  amplification. 
That  he  was  against  the  "  common  in- 
terpretation" of"  Ay  man,"  Mr.  Cheever 
does  not  deny.  "  But  all  these  inter- 
pretations are  forced,"  are  the  words 
of  Calvin,  after  speaking  of  the  two 
versions  given  by  some, "  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,^*  and  "  bi/  man.*^  Re- 
specting the  general  scope  of  the  whole 
passage,  we  certainly  said  nothing  go- 
laor  beyond  the  statement  which  may 
be  found,  (together  with  the  citation  of 
Calvin's  own  words  in  the  original),  on 
the  page  above  referred  to:  "And 
Calvm,  expiressly,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  whole  passage,  interprets  it  ra- 
ther in  a  denunciatory  than  in  a  merely 
legislative  sense."  The  question  was 
between  the  sense  contended  for  on  the 
one  side  as  an  express  law  for  human 
government,  and  on  the  other,  the  lar- 
ger and  broader  sense  of  a  divine  de- 
nunciation, and  declaration  by  God  of  a 
great  principle  o(  His  providential  gov- 
ernment, involving,  of  course,  a  per- 
mission. Calvin,  as  we  stated,  took 
this  larger  and  broader  view,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  a  good  friend 
to  capital  punishment,  and  had  little 
disposition  to  allow  the  authority  for  it 
which  the  passage  afforded,  to  sleep 
idle  or  unimproved.  He  was  not  spoken 


of  as  either  opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment, or  to  the  application  of  this  pas- 
sage to  its  support  and  justification,  but 
simply  as  taking  our  own  enlarged  and 
higher  view  of  it  (as  a  question  of  Bib- 
lical interpretation)  which  justifies  us 
in  not  inflicting  it,  when  we  believe  it 
to  be  no  longer  either  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient, though  to  him,  habitually  be- 
lieving in  both  its  necessity  and  expe- 
diency, it  afforded  full  divine  authority 
for  its  severest  infliction.  How  far  we 
were  justified  in  this  remark  on  the 
passage — though  the  readers  of  Mr. 
Cheever's  page  will  never  know — those 
of  the  present  one  may  judge  from  the 
following  words  of  Calvin  himself: — 
"  As  regards  the  full  force  of  the  pas- 
sage (sum mam  rei),  those  are  in  error, 
in  my  opinion,  who  consider  this  as 
simply  the  enactment  of  a  civil  law, 
that  homicides  should  be  put  to  death. 
I  do  not  indeed  deny,  that  upon  this 
declaration  of  God  (sententia)  is  found- 
ed the  punishment  which  both  the  laws 
declare  and  the  judges  ex.ecute;  but  I 
say  that  the  words  embrace  more.  It 
is  written.  Men  of  blood  shall  not  live 
out  half  their  days.    And  we  see  some 

Eerish  in  the  streets,  others  in  the 
aunts  of  vice,  the  greatest  number  in 
wars,"  &c.  It  is  a  small  matter,  but, 
as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  inge- 
nuity brought  to  bear  even  in  minute 
detail  on  the  task  of  propping  the  tot- 
tering "  institution"  now  the  subject  of 
attack  and  defence,  we  will  point  to 
the  mode  in  which  Calvin  is  represented 
as  saying  "  that  he  does  not  deny  that 
the  punishment  of  murder  with  death, 
by  tne  judges,  is  here  meant,"  as  if  he 
spoke  of  it  as  a  law.  and  command  to 
men  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Cheever 
and  his  reader  would  have  in  mind; 
while  his  words  are,  as  already  quoted, 
"  I  do  not  indeed  deny  that  upon  this 
declaration  of  God  is  founded  the  pun- 
ishment," &c.  (in  hac  sententia  Dei 
fundatam  esse  pcenam,  dfc.)  This  is 
one  of  those  nice  evasions  of  the  exact 
truth — made  to  come  very  near  it,  and 
in  fact  to  graze  it  like  an  arrow,  but 
still  to  miss  it,  and  hit  another  object 
of  ulterior  aim^which  in  some  men 
might  be  called  the  perfection  of  small 
cunning,  but  which  m  the  present  in- 
stance we  impute  simply  to  the  warp- 
ing influence  of  a  bias,  deepened  br 
feeling  and  the  spirit  of  controversy  al- 
most  into  a  passion.  Another  some- 
what similar  instan<^M)|^itbe  way^ 
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occurs  a  few  lines  further  on,  raipofiing 
successfully  on  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
readers,  where  he  says :  "  and  Le  Cierc, 
to  whom  my  opponent  refers,  obserres 
that  the  Hebrew  preposition  here  used 
may  everywhere  (passim)  signify  per, 
hy  or  through  ;  though,  as  in  some  pe- 
culiarities of  Hebrew  construction,  the 
sense  of  inter  or  among  may  be  admit- 
ted, he  prefers  that  sense  in  this  place." 
How  much  the  force  of  the  facts  of  a  sto- 

S'  depends  on  the  telling  and  the  teller ! 
y  judiciously  strengthening  the  lights 
here,  and  deepening  the  shadows  there 
— now  striking  in  a  bold  and  salient 
outline,  and  now  throwing  the  lines 
back  into  vague  and  ill-defined  dimness 
— a  skilful  hand  in  this  line  of  art  mav 
transpose  and  transform  the  whole  truth 
of  every  scene  out  of  its  just  proportions 
into  any  effect  he  desires  to  produce. 
The  instinctive  subtlety  of  deep  preiu- 
dice,unconsciously  intent,  lesson  candid 
truth  than  on  the  indulgence  of  itself 
and  the  attainment  of  its  own  aim,  is 
often  seen  to  act  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  Now  the  word  "  passim"  simply 
means  that  it  is  constantly  to  be  found 
in  the  sense  referred  to,  not  that  it 
**  may  everywhere  signify  per,  &c.," 
because  there  are  abundant  cases  where 
it  cannot  have  that  meaning ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  about  it  here :  "  Never- 
theless, according  to  the  most  frequent 
usage  of  the  Hebrew  language,  it  would 
have  been  said,  bjad  adam,  by  the  Jtand 
of  man.  Yet  it  is  always  xeaAhaadam, 
or  in  man,  or  among  men  ;"  in  which 
sense  he  also  says,  that  it  "  often  occurs 
in  the  books  of  Moses." 

However,  all  this  is  very  small  game 
— le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle  ;  only 
we  will  not  let  Mr.  Cheever  escape 
this  point,  that  the  translation  ''by 
man"  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
against  the  weight  of  the  authorities. 
Le  Clerc's  reason  gives  it  a  fatal  blow. 
It  is  conceded  that  beth  has  numerous 
meanings,  and  that  various  authorities 
give  it  various  senses  in  this  passage. 
Calvin  himself  expressly  condemns  it. 
And  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  (in 
view  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
its  authorship)  crushes  it.  Mr.  Cheever 
may  cling  to  it,  for  his  whole  cause 
hangs  on  this  text ;  but  thouj?h  his  in- 
genuity would  exhaust  possibility  for 
Its  support — 

"  si  Pergama  dextra 
Defendi  possent,  etiam  hac  defensa  fois- 
sent  !"— 


yet  even  he  cannot  save  it  from  before 
the  inexorable  eye  of  a  just  and  search* 
ins  criticism. 

Mr.  Cheever  makes  one  more  strug- 
gle gn  the  point  of  this  preposition-— <not 
so  much  for  his  reading  '*  3y,"  as  acainst 
that  for  which,  among  the  several  opoi 
to  adoption,  we  expressed  a  preference) 
—of  which  we  will  give  him  the  full 
benefit,  both  for  the  sake  of  entire  just- 
ice to  his  argument,  and  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  coolness  with  which 
(we  mean  in  the  way  of  logic  and  contro- 
versy, without  personal  offensiveness), 
he  aeals  about  his  assumptions  and 
epithets,  unchecked  by  the  rectifying 
influence,  or  the  subsequent  punish- 
ment, of  reply  from  the  opponent  thus 
cavalierly  treated : 

*'  The  climax  of  absurdity  to  which  the 
proposed  reading  wonld  reduce  the  whole 
statute  on  a  mere  prediction,  is  so  greav 
that  it  is  surprisintr  it  should  find  a  single 
advocate.  The  Divine  Being  has  just 
been  uttering  the  solemn  declaration  that 
at  the  hand  of  man  he  would  require  the 
blood  of  man.  Now  if  the  question  be 
asked,  Hcno  will  he  require  it  7  How  will 
this  threat  be  fnliSlled  ?  this  proposed  in- 
terpretation gravely  replies.  Whoso  shed- 
deth  man^s  blood,  that  man— will  dik 
AMONG  MEN !  Wouderful  conclusion, 
most  wonderful  I  The  murderer  will,  in 
God's  providence,  die;  and  not  only  so, 
but  amon^  men  he  will  die  f  And  this  is 
the  way  in  which  God  will  require  the 
blood  of  the  murderer  cU  the  hands  of  mask ! 
And  not  only  so,  but  the  murderer  will 
thus  die  among  men^  because  in  the  imap. 
of  God  made  lie  man  f  In  fact,  n^lecting 
the  context,  and  attempting  to  change  the 
common  and  natural  translation  of  this 
statute,  so  as  to  make  it  other  than  a 
command,  you  fall  into  such  absurdities, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  them  in 
order  to  strengthen  tenfold  the  assurance 
of  every  reader  of  the  Bible  in  the  faith- 
fulness and  accuracy  of  the  translation  as 
it  stands." 

This  is  amusingly  cool,  and,  doubt- 
less, a  very  satisfactory  mode  of  argu- 
ment, when  all  on  one  side,  to  the  per- 
son employing  it,  and  to  those  who 
share  his  prejudices  and  feelings  on  the 
subject  of  controversy.  What  right 
have  we  to  ask  at  all,  "  How  will  He 
require  it  ?  How  will  this  threat  be  ful- 
filled 1"  The  announcement  is  equally 
made  that  He  will  require  it  also  df 
*'  every  beast  that  sheddeth  the  blcx)d 
of  man."    If  the  question  b  made,  the 
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answer  is  obvious  io  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  that  it  will  be  ia  his  oWq 
good  though  inscrutable  way — some- 
times, doubtless,  by  moral  penalties  in 
this  world  or  the  next ;  though  super- 
added to  them  is  the  operation  of  this 
general  principle,  in  the  providential 
government  of  human  society  ("  among 
men"),  of  the  probable  and  usual  con- 
sequence of  violence  and  bloodshedding, 
provoking  retaliatory  return  from  natu- 
ral human  resentment,  and  creating 
habits  of  character  and  life  which  will 
generally  lead  to  a  violent  end.  The 
reason  for  the  solemn  and  warning  an- 
nunciation of  this  truth  is  given,  being 
founded  on  the  essential  sanctity  of  the 
mysterious  **  image  of  God"  in  man. 
In  our  former  Article,  we  sufficiently, 
though  briefly,  showed  the  absurd  con- 
sequences of  the  mandatory  and  abso- 
lute rendering  of  the  passage  maintain- 
ed by  our  opponents,  and  the  perfect 
reasonableness  of  our  own,  (i.  e.,  as 
either  declaratory,  or  else  permissive 
in  case  of  necessity),  and  its  harmony 
with  various  passages  and  facts  of 
scripture  authority  and  history,  with 
which  the  other  construction  is  utterly 
ioconsistent. 

But  again,  we  say,  enough  of  this — 
and  more  than  enough !  The  impa- 
tient reader  must  bear  with  us  awhile, 
in  consideration  of  the  nature  of  this 
part  of  this  great  controversy— of  the 
profession  and  course  of  the  opponent 
whose  attitude  in  it  in  relation  to  us 
has  been  explained  in  the  opening  of 
this  Article — ^and  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  publication  of  the  present 
volume. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  design  to 
ffo  here  into  any  general  argument  in 
nivor  of  the  abolition  of  Capital  Punish- 
ment; nor  to  notice  numerous  points 
in  the  course  of  the  volume  before  us, 
on  which  we  should  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  justice.  We  will  confine 
ourselves  to  the  statistical  argument, 
on  which  Mr.  Cheever  makes  a  most 
ostentatious  parade  of  pretended  tri- 
umph— on  the  strength  of  ingenious 
evasions,  on  some  points ;  and  on  others, 
of  the  production  of  imposing  exhibi- 
tions of  fisrures  from  a  Belgian  report, 
brought  forward  at  the  close  of  the 
concluding  evening,  in  that  immunity 
from  the  sifiinff  process  of  reply,  to  the 
privilege  of  which  throughout  he  had 
clung  so  tenaciously.  It  was  a  saga- 
cious  instinct  which  prompted   that 
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course-^t  least  so  far  as  regards  this 
branch  of  the  argument. 

A  single  preliminary  hint  of  the 
three  principal  reasons  of  the  fact 
established  by  this  evidence.  The 
firsi  is  found  in  the  increased  certainty 
of  punishment  when  it  is  changed 
from  death  to  one  which,  while  cer- 
tainly formidable  enough  in  prospect 
and  severe  in  suffering,  is  neither  irre- 
mediable in  case  of  error,  nor  in  itself 
so  revolting  to  human  feelinp^.  It  is  a 
well  settled  axiom,  that  it  is  less  the 
severitv  than  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ment that  restrains  crime.  The  second 
is  to  be  found  in  the  general  indiffe- 
rence of  men  to  prospective  and  con- 
tingent risks  of  liie,  making  the  threat 
of  the  possible  penalty  of  death  no 
more  efficacious  than  that  of  a  long 
and  hard  imprisonment — even  if  as 
much  so.  And  the  third,  in  the  demo- 
ralizing influence  of  the  present  law, 
hardening  and  brutalizing  the  heart, 
and  suggesting  the  high  social  example 
of  the  death-punishment,  to  the  too 
ready  imitation  of  private  resentments, 
just  or  imaginary, — making  the  practice 
itself  the  indirect  cause  of  many  of 
those  very  imitative  acts  of  vindictive 
killing,  from  which  it  derives  a  large 
proportion  of  its  victims. 

There  were  four  main  masses  of 
historical  or  statistical  evidence,  ad- 
duced in  favor  of  the  proposed  reform. 
These  were,  (1)  the  evidence  exhibited 
in  the  publications  of  the  London  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Information 
on  this  subjeet,  of  the  effect  of  the 
British  mitigations  of  the  penal  code  in 
1830  and  succeeding  vears ;  (2)  that 
of  Russia ;  (3)  that  of  Belgium ;  and 
(4)  that  of  Tuscany.  We  will  briefly 
review  these  in  their  order. 

1.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
statistics  of  a  number  of  offences 
from  which  the  death-penalty  was 
either  wholly  removed  or  greatly  miti- 
gated at  the  several  times  referred  to; 
showing  the  number  of  the  respective 
offences  committed  in  each  of  the  two 
adjacent  periods  of  equal  length  before 
and  aAer  the  change.  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  regard  the  fear  of  that 
penalty  as  so  useful  and  efficacious  to 
restrain  the  conduct  of  men,  will  of 
course  expect  to  find,  on  the  removal  of 
that  great  restraining  terrQr,  that  the 
crimes  in  question  had  multiplied  in 
frequency.  Yet  the  reverse  of  this 
was  remarkablyig^^^^oogie 
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Executions.  > 

Commlu«la. 

FoEOERT.— 2  periods. 
Ten  yeftn  ending  December,  1829,        .... 

.   1 

64 

746 

Do.           «           «            1839,        .... 

0 

731 

HoBSE  Stsalino.— 2;Mrtodi. 

Nine  years  ending  December,  1829,        .        -        -       - 

46 

1626 

Do.           "           "            1838,       .... 

0 

1565 

BUBGLABT  AND  HoU8X-BR£A]aNO.-*2  ^MTtods. 

Six  years  ending  December,  1832,        .... 

56 

5199 

Do.           "            «           1838,        .... 

3 

4621 

Robbery. — 2  periods. 

FiTeyears  ending  December,  1833,        .... 

36 

1949 

Do.            «            "            1838,        .... 

5 

1634 

Attempts  to  Murder,  Slc^-Z  periods. 

Fonryearsending  December,  1834,        .... 

14 

520 

Do.           *«           «            1838,        .... 

4 

528 

Capital  Assaults  upon  Females.— 2  i^eriotis. 

Four  years  ending  December,  1834,        .... 

16 

222 

Do.           ««           «            1838,        -        -       .        - 

1 

223 

Arson.— 2;ieH«i*. 

Two  years  ending  December,  1836,        .... 

9 

148 

Do.           «           «            1838,        .       -        -        . 

0 

86 

For  the  Seven  Crimes.— To^o/f. 
In  the  First  periods, 

241 

10410 

In  the  Second  periods,         ..... 

13 

9388 

But,  it  might  be  asked,  were  not  Mme,  while  crime  in  general  was  t»- 
other  offences — was  not  crime  in  gene-  creasing^  there  was  a  decrease  of  choee 
ral — in  like  manner  on  the  decrease  in  offences  for  which  the  punishment  of 
this  second  period,  under  the  operation  death  was  partially  discontinued  or 
of  Sunday  schools,  temperance,  and  altogether  abolished,  and  another  pen- 
other  causes  ?  The  answer  was,  No ;  alty  substituted. 
80  far  from  decreasing,  crime  in  general  In  another  table  the  same  point  was 
underwent  a  veryconsiderable  INCREASE,  illustrated  in  a  still  more  strikioff  man- 
as  was  shown  by  the  Home  Office  Re-  ner,  by  the  contrast  between  the  tii- 
turns,  annually  laid  before  Parliament  crease  on  the  one  hand,  of  those  offences 
The  fact  was  thus  established  upon  in  the  punishment  of  which  no  change 
unequivocal  testimony — the  evidence  had  taken  place,  and  on  the  other  hand 
of  the  Government  Records — that,  in  the  simultaneous  decrease. of  those  in 
the  same  country— among;  the  same  which  the  change  now  proposed  had 
people — and  at  the  same  time — under  been  made. 
circumstances,  therefore,  precisely  the 

abstract    of    THJ.    criminal   commitments    for  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,    DITIDED 
INTO  THREE  CLASSES. 

nmsT  cLASi. 
Offences  for  tohich  the  punishment  qf  death  was  abolished  in  1832-3. 

Exec's.  Coiamlt. 

Threeyears,  ending  with  1829,        ...        .       96        -        -  4,622 

Do.              «              1832,        -        ...       23        -        .  4,724 

Do.              «             1835,        ....        2        -        -  4,292 

IBCONS  CLASS. 

Noncapital  Offences, 

Three  years  ending  with  1829, 46,833 

Do.  «  1832, 61,623 

Do.  «  1835, 51,701 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Offences  for  loAicA  the  punishment  of  death  continues  to  be  if[fiicted. 

Three  years  ending  with  1829,       ....     108       -       -         1,705 
Do.  "  1832,        ....      12aby^OOi2ie    2,236 

Do.  «  1835,        ....     102        .       .  1^47 
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Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  second 
and  third  classes,  in  which  no  change 
of  puaishment  took  place,  the  commit- 
tals rise,  in  the  one  case  from  46,833  to 
51,701,  and  in  the  other  from  1,705  to 
2,247— showing  a  considerable  general 
increase  of  crime ;  in  the  case  of  the 
third  class  an  increase  unredressed  by 
330  executions  within  the  mne  years. 
It  is  in  the  first  class  alone  (that  in 
"Which  the  mitigation  took  place)  that 
a  diminution  is  observable,  tne  namber 
sinking  from  4,622  to  4,292,  a  decrease 
of  330.  Nor  did  even  this  number 
exhibit  by  any  means  the  true  whole 
decrease;  it  beinef  well  known  that 
while  some  of  these  offences  were 
punished  with  death,  the  parties  in- 
jured would  very  often  abstain  from 
any  initial  proceedings  against  the 
persons  committing  them,  from  the 
unwillingness  to  bring  the  stain  of  blood 
on  their  consciences,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  committals  must  fall  considerably 
short  of  the  actual  number  of  the  offen- 
ces perpetrated ;  while  after  the  miti- 
gation no  such  unwillingness  would 
exist,  and  the  number  of  committals 
would  approach  considerably  nearer  to 
that  of  tne  offences  perpetrated. 

The  Gallows  cannot  stand  long 
against  such  facts.  It  is  vain  to  oppose 
to  them  any  uncandid  evasions  of  their 
force,  such  as  that  they  do  not  justify 
an  inference  to  the  crime  of  murder,  as 
being  different  in  nature,  and  higher  in 
degree,  than  any  of  these  minor  ones. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  entitled  to 
urge,  the  argument  from  these  upward 
to  the  case  of  murder  is  all  the  stronger, 
a  clear  a  fortiori ;  for  if  it  is  thus  shown 
that  the  risk  of  death  is  so  little  effec- 
tual to  restrain  from  the  comparatively 
minor  motives  impelling  to  the  one,  as 
to  render  them  actually  more  frequent 
than  after  the  institution  of  different 
penalties,  f  not  withstanding  a  general 
increase  ot  other  crimes^,  how  can 
It  be  supposed  more  efficacious  to  stay 
the  sweep  of  the  powerful  inducements 
or  violent  passions  which  impel  to  the 
other?  When  it  has  succeeded  so  well 
in  the  one,  clear  and  strong  reasons 
must  be  shown  why  the  benign  wisdom 
of  the  change  should  not  be  extended 
also  to  the  other ;  at  least  as  an  expe- 
riment easily  to  be  abandoned,  if  the 
hope  and  expectation  so  well  and  fairly 
founded  should,  contrary  to  all  apparent 
probability,  be  disappointed  in  practice. 

2.  But  our  evidence*  are  not  con- 


fined to  these  classes  of  crimes.  We 
have  proof  enough  in  relation  to  mur- 
der also.  It  would  be  enough  for  our 
argument,  if  we  could  show  a  single 
country  which  has  been  able  to  dis- 
pense with  Capital  Punishment  for 
even  a  small  number  of  consecutive 
years. 

In  Russia  Capital  Punishment  has 
been  abolished  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  penal  law — 
except  for  political  offences  for  which 
it  is  very  rarely  inflicted,  to  get  rid  of 
dangerous  subjects.  Whatever  per- 
sonal barbarities  may  have  been  com- 
mitted by  bad  sovereigns,  does  not 
affect  this  question,  as  a  general  na- 
tional one,  any  more  than  do  their  indi- 
vidual delinquencies  of  character  or 
life.  Exile  to  Siberia  is  the  substitute— 
a  less  formidable  doom  than  the  perpet- 
ual incarceration  we  propose.  The 
Count  de  Segur  on  his  return  from  his 
embassy  in  that  country,  in  1791,  de- 
clared in  the  Moniteur,  that  Russia, 
under  the  operation  of  this  law,  was 
one  of  the  countries  in  which  the  least 
number  of  murders  was  committed, — 
adding  that  Catharine  herself  had  seve- 
ral times  said  to  him:  "We  must 
punish  crime  without  imitating  it ;  the 
punishment  of  death  is  rarely  any- 
thing but  a  useless  barbarity."  Tfie 
Russian  representatives  in  tnis  coun- 
try with  whom  we  have  conversed, 
have  borne  a  similar  testimony  as  to 
the  comparative  infrequency  of  mur- 
ders, in  view  of  the  vast  multitudes  and 
rude  character  of  the  population ;  and 
stated  that  all  the  intelligent  public 
opinion  there  is  perfectly  settled  on 
this  subject,  no  one  thinking  of  return" 
ing  to  the  Death  Punishment,  While 
the  present  Emperor  has  given  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  general  satisfac- 
tion with  the  law  elsewhere,  by  ex- 
tending it  over  to  the  province  of  Fin- 
land (before  under  the  Swedish  laws), 
on  its  incorporation  with  the  empire  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign.  It  is  made 
a  just  subject  of  reproach  by  Russians, 
against  those  countries  which  are  wont 
to  look  down  with  contempt  on  their 
inferiority  in  the  arts  of  civilisation, 
that  they  should  have  so  long  set  an 
example  so  long  left  unimitated,  of  the 
safety  and  success  of  this  wise  and 
good  reform.  Mr.  Cheever  hazards 
the  assertion  that  "  travellers  tell  us,** 
that  the  code  of  Catharine  has  lonff 
since  fallen  into  disuse.    So  far  as  th» 
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feature  of  it  is  eonceraed,  the  reverse  is 
the  fact.  The  followiDg  is  from  the 
**  Travels  in  Kamschatka  and  Siberia, 
&c.,  by  Peter  Dobell,  Councillor  of  the 
Court  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,"  London,  1830 : 

"There  is  every  reason  to  conclude, 
from  the  examples  which  have  been  fur- 
nished by  those  countries  which  have 
adopted  this  system,  that  the  idea  of  con- 
finement and  hard  labor  is  a  more  power- 
ful preventive  of  the  commission  of 
crimes  than  the  fear  of  death.  Solitary 
coDAnement,  hard  labor,  and  bread  and 
water  for  several  years,  present  more 
horrors  to  the  imagination,  than  scaffolds, 
ropes,  axes,  fetters,  and  all  the  sanguinary 
iusi^niaof  justice.  Blush  !  ye  countries 
of  a  longer  civilisation,  that  Russia 
should  teach  you  the  celestial  principle 
of  reforming  depraved  morals,  not  by  the 
sanguinary  execution  of  inexorable  just- 
ice, but  by  the  mild  and  divine  precepts 
of  heavenly  mercy !" 

Mr.  Cheever  commits  hi mselfsadly^, 
and  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baird,  m 
his  remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Death  Punishment  (except 
for  political  offences)  in  Russia.  He 
says: 

"  The  infliction  of  death  as  a  legal  pe- 
nalty was  taken  away,  Dr.  Baird  believes, 
not  from  the  opinion  that  it  did  not  pre- 
vent crime,  or  was  not  the  most  effectual 
penalty,  but  because  by  irresponsible  no- 
blemen and  corrupt  courts,  there  being  no 
trial  by  jury,  the  power  was  so  shockingly 
abused,  it  was  taken  away  from  the  legal 
penalties,  and  reserved  as  a  power  of 
the  throne  only.  This  change  it  is  believed 
.was  made  because  it  would  not  do  for  the 
nobles  to  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  serfs,  with  the  power  of 
swaying  the  judges  at  their  pleasure, 
where  there  is  no  trial  by  jury,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  in  consequence 
fearfully  corrupt." 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  it  was  first  re- 
moved about  a  century  a?o  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  a 
woman  unprincipled  enough  but  soft- 
hearted, and  the  change  confirmed  by 
the  great  Catharine,  on  the  philosophic 
principles  on  the  subject  taught  by 
Beccaria,  for  the  reasons  fully  set  forth 
under  her  own  authority.  "Expe- 
rience demonstrates,"  is  the  language 
of  her  *  Grand  Instructions  for  forming 
a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  Russian 
Empire,' article  240,  "  that  the  frequent 
repetition  of  Capital  Punishments  never 
yet  made  men  better.  If  therefore  I 
can  show  that  ia  the  ordinary  state  of 


society  the  death  of  a  citizen  is  neither 
useful  Dor  necessary,  I  shall  have 
pleaded  the  cause  of  humanity  with 
success.  .  .  .  The  twenty  years' 
reign  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  gave 
the  fathers  of  the  people  a  more  ex- 
cellent pattern  than  that  of  all  the 
pomps  of  war,  victory  and  devasta- 
tion, held  forth  by  the  most  glOricus 
conquerors.** 

Mr.  Cheever  speaks  of  the  Capital 
Punishment  as  though  it  were  simply 
removed  in  Russia  from  the  legal  tri- 
bunals to  the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 
This  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
fact.  Even  the  punishment  of  the 
knout  (which  is  but  a  very  severe 
whipping),  is  now  never  inflicted  with- 
out a  judicial  sentence,  nor  to  the  ex- 
cesses practised  often  in  former  times. 
Death  is  never  inflicted  at  all  for  any 
civil  crimes— and  with  the  extrem- 
est  rarity  for  treason.  Mr.  Chee- 
ver indulges  in  a  very  small  piece  of 
fustian,  when  he  exclaims,  in  reference 
to  the  general  inferiority  of  institutions 
of  Russia :  "  I  say  it  is  a  slander  upon 
our  admirable  institutions,  and  a  coo- 
tempt  of  our  common  sense,  to  poiot 
an  American  to  such  an  example."  It 
would  certainly  seem  that  our  "  com- 
mon sense  "  would  be  indeed  even  below 
"  contempt"  if  it  would  refuse  to  learn  a 
lesson  of  practical  wisdom  from  an  in- 
ferior— and  if  it  would  cling  to  such 
an  "  admirable  institution  "  as  the  Gal- 
lows, even  when  the  far  less  en- 
lightened and  civilized  population  of 
Russia  are  able  not  only  to  dispense 
with  it,  but  to  bid  usblush  for  the  more 
brutal  and  cruel  practice  which  now 
even  amoncf  us  shrinks  from  the  public 
eye,  to  skulk  within  the  dark  shadows 
of  our  prison  walls. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  case  of  Bel- 
gium. The  present  sovereign,  Leo- 
pold, on  his  accession  to  his  throne  in 
1830,  made  a  practical  abolition  of  the 
Death  Punishment  by  adopting  a  uni- 
form system  of  commutation  of  all  capi- 
tal sentences.  In  a  work  published  by 
Mr.  Ducpetiaux,  Inspector  General  of 
Prisons  in  that  country  in  1835,  "  Sta- 
lls tique  de  la  Peine  de  Mori  en  Bel- 
gique,"  it  was  stated  that  this  course 
had  been  attended  with  most  satisfoc- 
tory  success,  Not  having  that  work 
at  hand  at  present,  we  cannot  do  more 
than  thus  refer  to  it.  As  Mr.  Cheever 
has  introduced,  with  considerable  os- 
tentation of  its  importance,  a  Report 
on   the   Administratioa  of  Crimuial 
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Jastice  in  Belgiam  within  the  years 
1831-2-3-4,  by  M.  Ernst,  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  made  in  1835,  we  will 
confine  what  we  would  say  o^  this 
head  to  the  examination  of  that  docu- 
xaent.  He  puts  forth  the  figures  which 
lie  derived  from  it,  as  if  they  were  con- 
clusire  against  Leopold's  experiment. 
We  deny  the  conclusion,  aud  declare 
them  rather  conclusive  in  its  favor, 
as  showing  at  least  no  increase  of 
murders  justly  chargeable  to  the  miti- 
gation. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
the  period  in  question  the  country  was 
in  a  very  unfavorable  state  for  such  an 
expenment.  The  antecedent  period, 
before  the  revolution  and  separation 
from  Holland,  had  been  one  of  tran- 
quillity and  peace,  under  the  well  or- 
dered and  disciplined  administration  of 
one  of  the  ablest  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
The  succeeding  period  was  one  when 
the  surface  of  society  was  yet  heaving 
with  the  waves  of  the  political  storm 
through  which  it  had  just  passed.  A 
state  of  war  existed  during  a  portion  of 
it,  with  the  adjoining  power  of  Holland, 
with  all  the  demoralizing  influences  of 
the  presence  of  military  excitement 
and  movement  in  a  country ;  with  all 
its  sanguinary  tone  of  sentiment,  and 
with  all  that  consequent  disturbance  of 
the  tranquil  pursuits  and  prosperity  of 
industry  which  is  usually  found  to  be 
fruitful  in  crime,  especially  crimes 
af^inst  the  person  and  those  of  a  more 
violent  character.  No  one  familiar 
with  the  study  of  criminal  statistics 
would  expect,  under  any  circumstances, 
any  other  efifect  of  the  country's  passage 
through  such  a  period,  than  a  large 
increase  of  all  these  classes  of  offences. 
If  within  such  a  period  the  Death  Pun- 
ishment should  be  abolished  without  a 
large  increase  of  murder,  it  alone  justi- 
fies a  strong  inference  in  favor  of  the 
chance.  Now  notwithstanding  all  the 
parade  made  of  figures  pelating  to  the 
general  progress  of  other  crime,  the 
only  material  points  which  Mr.  Chee- 
yer  adduces  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing &cts :  First,  that  the  average  an- 
nual number  of  persons  accused  of 
murder  during  the  five  years  before  the 
change  was  36,  and  during  the  four 
succeeding  years  42,  an  increase  of  6 ; 
and  Second,  that  while  the  number  of 
sentences  to  death  in  the  year  1829 
were  only  11,  and  in  1830  only  4,  in 
ISSlyWhen  they  began  to  be  commuted, 
they  were  9,  (of  which,  by  the  way, 


only  3  were  for  murder),  and  in  1834 
were  28— laying  particular  stress  on  the 
figure  of  the  last  named  year.  Now  it 
was  certainly  much  more  ingenious 
than  ingenuous,  that  all  the  numbers 
of  capital  sentences  for  these  respective 
years  were  not  given,  instead  of  thus 
picking  out  two  or  three,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  give  the  idea  that  there 
had  been  a  progressive  decrease  one 
way  and  rapid  progressive  increase  the 
other,  measured  from  the  turning  point 
of  the  change.  These  numbers  were, 
for  the  five  years  of  the  former  period, 
13, 17,  22y  11,  4 ;  for  the  four  years  of 
the  latter,  9,  9,  7,  28.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  year  (the  sudden  and 
large  rise  of  which  should  have  excited 
suspicion  of  some  peculiar  cause,  dif- 
ferent from  thatof  tne  penalty,  because 
that  had  been  in  operation  in  1832  and 
'33  as  well  as  '34),  the  number  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  average  of 
the  former  period.  The  total  for  the 
three  years  of  1826-7-8  is  52 ;  that  for 
the  three  years  of  1831-2-3  is  25. 
Even  including  the  number  28,  the 
annual  average  is  about  the  same. 
But  we  find  the  explanation  of  that 
number  for  1834,  in  an  article  by  an 
eminent  advocate  of  this  reform,  M. 
Lucas,  the  Inspector  General  of  Prisons 
in  France,  published  in  the  R^ue 
Etrangere  de  Legislation  et  rf'  Econo* 
mie  Politique,  for  March,  1835.  He 
there  quotes  a  remark  of  M.  Devaux, 
in  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies> 
who,  speaking  of  the  figure  of  24  capi- 
tal sentences  pronounced  in  1834 
i which  M.  Ernst  raises  to  28  by  adding 
bur  military  condemnations),  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  such  a 
country  as  Belgium  '*a  single  crime 
may  change  the  number  of  these  sen- 
tences, if,  for  instance,  the  act  is  com- 
mitted by  an  entire  hand,  as  had  been 
the  case.  We  remember  the  circum- 
stance mentioned  at  the  time  in  the 
newspapers,  of  a  banditti  being  broken 
up,  including  both  men  and  women, 
which  had  long  bafiSed  the  public  just* 
ice ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  tables  for 
1834,  we  find  that  among  the  sentences 
to  death  there  were  for  murder  10, 
robbery  15;  and  that  the  former  resulted 
from  31  accusations  involving  51  per- 
sons accused,  and  the  latter  from  154 
accusations  involving  270  persons  ac- 
cused. Thus,  to  include  the  figure  of 
this  year,  and  to  make  it  the  rasis  of 
the  mference  drawn  from  it  by  Mr. 
Cheever,  is  much  as  if,  in  the  regular 
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annual  estimate  of  a  family ^s  expenses 
for  living,  made  wiih  a  view  to  jadge 
of  the  economy  of  a  sysiem,  there  were 
included  a  sudden  and  extraordinary 
loss  which  at  one  blow  should  sweep 
away  the  aggregate  income  of  several 
years. 

With  respect  to  the  annual  average 
of  persons  accused  of  murder,  stated  as 
having  risen  from  36  to  42,  that  in- 
crease (even  if  it  were  not  modified  by 
a  just  regard  to  the  fact  last  referred 
to,  as  swelling  the  number  of  persons), 
is  by  no  means  large  enough  to  warrant 
any  inference  from  it  adverse  to  the 
conclusions  flowing  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  statistical  evidence.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  unfavorable  slate 
of  the  country  for  such  an  experiment, 
as  above  mentioned,  it  exhibits  no  in- 
crease of  murders  chargeable  to  the 
change  in  the  mode  of  punishment; 
and  this  is  all  we  have  to  show.  It 
should  be  observed  that  these  include 
the  manslaughters  with  murders. 

Another  fact  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  whole  report,  and  the  figures 
80  largely  paraded  by  Mr.  Cheever, 
exhibit  tne  general  penal  administra- 
tion of  the  country  within  this  second 
period*,  as  in  a  verv  bad  way;  with 
either  a  remarkable  deterioration  of  the 
people,  (not  in  comparison  with  the 
former  period,  but  from  the  first  to  the 
last  year  of  the  latter),  or  a  general 
want  of  vigilance  and  energy  pervading 
the  whole  public  justice,  or  both,  to 
which,  and  not  to  the  commutation  of 
the  small  number  of  capital  sentences, 
it  is  evident  that  M.  Ernst  refers  when 
he  says  that  the  action  of  the  criminal 
justice  "is  deficient  in  the  energy  it 
ought  to  possess.''  This  is  apparent 
from  the  number  of  3267,  for  the  four 
years,  as  that  of  undetected  oflences ; 
and  also  by  the  increase  from  1831  to 
1834  of  the  police  oflences  and  judg- 
ments, far  beyond  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
crease of  population.  But,  as  showing 
the  general  pervading  state  of  things, 
independently  of  the  Death  Punishment 
or  those  crimes  connected  with  it,  these 
facts  manifestly  go  only  to  strengthen 
the  argument  of  our  side  of  the  question. 

Another  remark  upon  the  judicious 
discrimination  made,  in  the  use  of  this 
document,  between  what  should  be 
adduced  and  what  withheld.  A  parade 
is  made  of  the  number  of  undetected 
offences  within  this  period,  (namely,  6 
of  poison,  60  of  infanticide,  and  119  of 
murder  or  maaalaughter,  which,  toge* 


ther  with  3082  other  offences,  make  up 
the  number  above  given),  vDilhoui  add- 
ing the  remark  by  the  Mtnister  himself t 
which  follows  in  the  next  paragraph: 
"  However,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
exaggerate  these  results;  accurate  cai- 
culations  cannot  be  based  on  facts 
whose  criminality  might  have  disap- 
peared or  have  been  modified,  if  they 
had  been  subjected  to  a  judicial  inves- 
tigation ;  nor  can  we,  moreover j  draw 
from  them  any  inference  regarding  the 
increase  of  crime,  in  the  entire  absence 
of  any  information  respecting  the  un- 
detected offences  in  the  antecedent  pe- 
riod to  that  under  consideration."  The 
one,  in  the  absence  of  any  suggestion 
to  the  contrary,  is  fairly  to  be  presumed 
to  balance  the  other ;  as  under  all  gov- 
ernments and  all  systems  of  punishment 
the  number  of  such  must  always  bear 
a  large  proportion  to  those  upon  whicii 
detection  brings  down  punishment. 

We  have  thus  made  it  sufficiently 
clear,  even  from  the  report  of  a  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  who  went  into  his  office 
an  avowed  opponent  of  this  reform,  that 
the  Belgian  experience,  as  exhibited 
by  it,  has  been  decidedly  favorable  to 
it,  by  showing  at  least  that  it  may  be 
adopted  without  danger — without  any 
of  those  consequences  of  the  increase 
of  crime  threatened  by  the  argument 
of  our  opponents.  Nor  should  the  idea 
be  forgotten  that  a  great  part  of  the 
moral  benefit  claimed  as  incident  to  the 
proposed  change  in  the  mode  of  punish- 
ment, is  lost  in  J3eIgium,from  these  facts 
that  it  is  the  mere  act  of  the  mercy  of 
the  Executive,  and  not  by  the  solemn 
recognition  of  the  great  principle  of 
the  sanctity  of  life  by  the  law  itself; 
and  also  that  the  crime  of  murder  is 
thus  merely  placed  on  a  level  with  a 
number  of  other  offences  punishable 
with  the  same  penalty,  of  labor  on  the 
public  works  for  life;  whereas  we 
propose  to  leave  a  broad  and  dark  line 
of  distinction,  by  making  the  imprison- 
ment far  more  rigorous  in  its  solitude 
and  hopeless  perpetuity  (the  pardoning 
power  being  removed)  than  for  other 
crimes,  to  no  other  of  which  ought  to 
attach  a  punishment  absolutely  lor  the 
whole  life  of  the  criminal. 

4.  Respecting  the  case  of  Tuscany, 
Mr.  Cheever  makes  no  attempt  to  meet 
it,  though  he  at  the  close  makes  a  great 
pretension  of  having  done  so.  We 
draw  the  following  account  of  it  from 
the  Report  of  the  r^ew  York  Legisla- 
ture on  this  subject  in  1841. 
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In  Tuseanjr  the  abotition  of  capital 
punishment  has  received  perhaps  the 
zaire8(  and  most  satisfactory  experiment 
anywhere  made.  The  Grand  Duke 
Leopold  ascended  the  throne  in  1765, 
and  immediately,  under  the  influence 
of  the  enlightened  councils  of  Beccaria, 
instituted  a  general  reform  of  the  penal 
code  of  the  country,  abolishing  the  tor- 
ture and  the  punishment  of  death — 
the  latter  provisionally  and  ezperimen* 
tally.  An  idea  of  the  success  which 
attended  the  wise  humanity  of  this 
experiment  may  be  best  had  from  the 
solemn  edict  issued  by  him  twenty-one 
years  after,  in  1786 ;  in  which  after 
referring  to  his  former  provisional  acts, 
and  expressing  bis  satisfaction  at  the 
happ)r  results  which  had  attended  the 
experiment  which  they  made, — as  hav- 
ing, ''instead  of  increasing  the  number 
of  crimes,  considerably  diminished  that 
of  the  smaller  ones,  and  rendered  those 
of  an  atrocious  nature  very  rare," — he 
proceeded  to  decree  its  total  and  per- 
petual abolition. 

If  other  testimony  should  be  desired 
by  an}r  to  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment, it  can  be  abundantly  furnished. 
''  It  (the  punishment  of  death)  was 
abolished,  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  in  Tuscany,  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold,"  says  the  report  of  M. 
Beren«er  to  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  1830,  **and  the  mildness 
of  the  penal  legislation  had  so  improved 
the  character  of  the  people  there,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  prisons  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  were  founa  entirely 
empty.  Behold  enough  to  prove  suf- 
ficiently that  the  abolition  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing the  most  salutary  effects." — **Try 
the  efficacy  of  milder  punishments," 
says  Mr.  Livingston  to  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiana ;  "  they  have  succeeded 
— your  own  statutes,  all  those  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  prove  that  they  have 
succeeded,  in  other  offences;  try  the 
experiment  on  this  also.  Be  consistent ; 
restore  capital  punishment  in  other 
crimes,  or  abolisti  it  in  this.  Do  not 
fear  that  the  murderers  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  earth,  seduced  by  the  mild- 
ness of  your  penal  code,  will  choose 
this  as  the  theatre  of  their  exploits. 
On  this  point  we  have  most  persuasive 
example.  In  Tuscany,  as  we  have 
seen,  neither  murder  nor  any  other 
erime  was  punished  with  death,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  during  whicli 


time  we  have  not  only  the  official  decla- 
ration of  the  sovereign,  that  *all  crimes 
had  diminished,  and  those  of  an  atro-  ^ 
cious  nature  had  become  extremely 
rare;'  but  the  authority  of  the  venera- 
ble Franklin,  for  these  conclusive  facts 
— that  in  Tuscany,  where  murder  was 
not  punished  by  death,  only  five  had 
been  committed  in  twenty  years;  while 
in  Rome,  where  that  punishment  is  in- 
flicted with  great  pomp  and  parade, 
sixty  murders  were  committed  in  the 
short  space  of  three  months,  in  the  city 
and  vicinity.  'It  is  remarkable  (he 
adds  to  this  account)  that  the  manners, 
principles,  and  religion  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Tuscany  and  those  of  Rome 
are  exactly  the  same.  The  abolition 
of  death  alone,  as  a  punishment  for 
murder,  produced  this  difference  in  the 
moral  character  ^i  the  two  nations.' 
From  this  it  would  appear  rather  that 
the  murderers  of  Tuscany  were  invited 
by  the  severer  punishments  into  the 
neighboring  territories  of  Rome,  than 
that  those  of  Rome  were  attracted  into 
Tuscany  by  their  abolition.  We  have 
nothing  to  fear  then,  from  this  measure; 
and  if  any  ill  effects  should  follow  the 
experiment,  it  is  but  too  easy  to  return 
to  the  system  of  extermination."  And 
again:  *'In  Tuscany  during  twenty 
years  the  punishment  of  death  was 
altogether  abolished  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold.  Bonaparte  afterwards  had  it 
restored.  On  comparing  three  succes- 
sive periods  of  twenty  years  each — in 
the  first  period  capital  punishment  ex- 
isting— in  the  second  period  abolished 
— and  in  the  third  again  restored,  a» 
above  mentioned, — it  is  found  that  few- 
er crimes  and  fewer  murders  were  per* 
petrated  in  the  middle  twenty  years, 
while  no  executions  took  place,  than  in 
either  the  preceding  or  succeeding  twen- 
ty years,  while  the  scaffold  was  in  use. 
"It  is  difficult  for  me,"  says  the  Mar- 

2uis  de  Pastoret,  Vice-President  of  the 
'rench  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Coimt  de  Sellon,  of  Geneva,  in 
about  1828,  in  reply  to  a  request  for 
some  official  documents  respecting  this 
experiment  in  Tuscany,  "  to  give  you 
official  documents^  as  you  call  them,  of 
the  happy  effects  produced  in  Tuscany 
by  the  aoolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death.  It  was  a  fact  so  fully  recog' 
nized  when  I  wrote  (1789),  when  Leo- 
pold was  still  on  the  throne,  that  I  could 
not  think  of  seeking  the  means  of  prov- 
iog  "What  no  one  thought  of  disputisg. 
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Twice  proscribed,  and  having  first 
sought  refuge  in  Switzerland,  and  after- 
wards in  Italy,  I  spent  in  those  unhappy 
days  a  period  of  considerable  length  at 
Florence,  and  I  often  there  have  heard 
the  praises  by  its  inhabitants  of  the 
mildness  of  their  laws,  and  the  effica- 
cious influence  it  had  in  diminishing 
the  number  of  crimes" .  Upon  which 
M.  de  Sellon  remarks: '  "This  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Vice-President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  of  France  corres- 
ponds with  those  of  ail  the  travellers 
who  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge;  ana  is  confirmed 
by  Professor  Piciet,  in  his  letters  from 
Florence,  inserted  in  the  Biblioiheque 
Unirerselle.'*  And  the  following  testi- 
mony is  from  the  present  or  late  Minis- 
ter of  Tuscany  at  Paris,  M.  Berlinghi- 
eri,  a  man  or  enlightened  mind  and 
elevated  character :  "There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  humanity  of  the  penal  legis- 
lation of  Leopold,  and  particularly  the 
abolition  of  torture  and  capital  punish- 
ment, was  attended  in  Tuscany  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  .  .  • 
Crimes  of  all  kinds  were  much  more 
rare  during  that  period  than  either  be- 
fore  or  after,"  And  not  further  to 
multiply  these  evidences,  the  testimony 
of  M.  Carmignani,a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  criminal  law  in  the  University 
of  Pisa,  demonstrates  the  happy  effects 
of  the  great  measure  here  in  question; 
and  that  the  re-establishment  of  the 
punishment,  chiefly  through  the  power 
of  the  absolute  will  of  Bonaparte,  in 
1795,  and  its  re-enactment  by  Napole- 
on's penal  code  for  Italy  in  1806,  were 
the  result  of  an  intrigue  of  a  bigoted 
and  prejudiced  clique,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  all  the  magistrates,  to  the 
viewsof  all  the  enlightened  iurists  of  the 
country,  and  to  all  the  evidence  which 
their  recent  experience  had  afforded. 

Mr.  Cheever's  repljr  to  the  case  of 
Tuscany  is,  that  Capital  Punishment 
is  now  restored  and  in  vogue  there,  and 
that  murders  are  frequent.  While  we 
may  thank  him  for  the  confirmation  of 
our  own  argument,  which  is  contained 
in  the  latter  fact,  we  must  protest 
against  the  disingenuousness  of  assign- 
ing the  former  to  a  conviction  of  a  fail- 
ure in  the  great  experiment,  in  the 
face  of  such  evidence  as  the  above. 
This  reform  is  a  measure  only  to  be 
adopted  by  a  philanthropic  and  philoso- 
phical prince,  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
great  power  of  life  and  death,  to  a 


principle  of  wisely  benign  bumaDity, 
for  examples  of  which  it  is  not  to  des- 
potic thrones  that  we  must  generally 
look.  Monarchies,  and  all  opprpssive 
forms  of  government — in  additioa  to 
their  natural  instinct  of  all  conserva- 
tism—cling with  a  peculiar  affection 
to  the  Death  Punishment,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  they  can  never  ven- 
ture  to  make  the  use  of  it  they  always 
apprehend  as  possibly  desirable  for 
political  offences,  when  it  has  been 
abolished  for  all  others.  The  marvel 
is,  not  that  it  was  restored  by  Bona- 
parte and  the  French  Revolutionists, 
with  all  their  habits  of  force  and  ideas 
of  blood;  nor  that  it  is  maintained  by 
the  present  ruling  authorities  of  the 
country;  but  that  a  prince  was  ever 
found  on  such  a  throne  enlightened 
enough  to  venture  on  so  noble  an  expe- 
riment— to  carry  it  out  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century — and  then,  when 
it  was  no  longer  experiment,  to  embody 
it  into  law  intended  to  be  perpetual; 
though  in  such  circumstances  it  must 
always  be  necessarily  dependent  on 
the  individual  character  and  opinions 
of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

We  have  given  as  much  space  as 
we  could  afford  to  the  notice  of  these 
points  in  the  volume  before  us,  for  the 
reason  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  Arti- 
cle, that  not  only  was  most  unequal 
and  unjust  advantage  taken  of  our  very 
unsuspicious  liberality  on  the  occasion 
out  of  which  it  grew,  but  we  were 
also  refused  the  opportunity  of  append- 
ing to  the  volume  itself  any  statement 
of  the  argument  on  the  other  side. 
Had  this  permission,  first  accorded  and 
then  recalled,  been  granted,  though 
we  might  have  discussed  the  general 
subject  in  these  pages,  the  present  vol- 
ume would  have  been  left  to  other  cri- 
ticism. We  have  been  able  to  touch 
on  but  a  few  of  the  points  on  which  it 
would  be  as  agreeable  as  easy  to  re- 
fute its  showy  sophisms,  its  ingenious 
appeals  to  prejudice,  and  those  sweep- 
ing assumptions  which,  when  unan- 
swered and  unexposed,  are  so  apt  to 
carry  away  captive  the  concurrence  of 
superficial  or  favorably  biased  hearers. 
If  any  future  opportunity  of  discussion, 
inydi'ving  fair  chances  of  alternate  ref^v 
should  be  afforded,  in  compliance  with 
an  invitation  to  that  effect  which* 
though  declined,  yet  stands  open,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  complete  orally  what 
is  here  left  undonsi/ boogie 
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BANKING  AS  IT  OUGHT  TO  BE. 


We  have  had  many  expositiooff  of  bank- 
ing as  it  is.  Let  us  endeaTor  to  ex- 
hibit banking  as.it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  practical  questions 
now  before  the  country,  which  most  be 
thoroughly  discussed  and  thoroughly 
understood,  and  from  which  it  is  vain 
to  shrink,  either  from  repugnance  to 
its  dryness,  or  from  apprehension  of  its 
possible  political  dangers. 

1.  Banking  ought  to  be  free.  Every 
man  who  wishes,  should  be  at  liberty 
to  encage  in  it.  It  is  as  absurd  for  the 
L^fislature  to  ^  the  number  of  banks, 
and  determine  their  location,  as  it 
would  be  for  it  to  prescribe  by  act  of 
assembly  the  number  of  baker's  shops, 
or  of  butcher's  stalls. 

2.  Bankers  ou^ht  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  responsibilities  as  individuals 
engaged  in  other  pursuits.  Why 
should  they  not  ?  When  their  busi- 
ness is  prosperous,  they  pocket  all  the 
gains.  Why,  when  their  business  is 
unprofitable,  should  they  be  suffered  to 
throw  the  loss  on  others  ? 

This  subject  is  placed  in  a  very  clear 
light,  by  the  bank  commissioners  of 
Ohio,  in  their  last  annual  report : 

**  The  history  of  the  past,'*  they  say, 
"has  proved  that  frequent  and  heavy 
losses  have  occurred  from  bank  failures. 
This  loss  must  fall  upon  one  of  two  classes 
of  men—the  bankers,  or  the  billholders; 
and  it  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature,  to  decide  on  which  of  these 
two  classes  it  should  rest.  To  determine 
this  question,  would  lead  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  relations  which  the  stock- 
holders and  the  community  bear  to  each 
other.  If  these  relations  are  reciprocal, 
then  the  losses  should  be  borne  equally  by 
both ;  but  if  the  management  devolve 
exclusively  on  one  part}',  and  the  pro6ts 
also  inure  to  the  same,  it  is  clearly  right 
to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  that  party 
having  both  the  control  and  the  profits. 

''In  the  organization  and  management 
of  the  banks,  the  control  over  their  dis- 
counts, and  the  decision  as  to  what  per- 
sons or  classes  of  persons  shall  be  ac- 
commodated, the  people  have  no  more  di- 
rection than  in  the  affairs  of  private  indi- 
viduals. On  the  contrary,  the  transac- 
tions of  banks  are  kept  with  greater  se- 
crecy   than   the   ordinary   business   of 
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private  persons.  The  names  of  individuals 
indebted  to  the  banks  are  scrupulously 
concealed  from  the  public,  and  the  com- 
missioners authorized  to  examine  their 
condition,  are  prohibited  by  law,  except 
in  certain  cases,  from  making  a  jUscIosure 
of  the  names  of  debtors. 

"  The  principal  objection  urged  against 
the  propriety  of  making  the  stockholder 
liable,  in  his  individual  capacity,  for  the 
debts  contracted  under  his  corporate 
name,  rests  upon  the  ground  that  the  cor- 
poration is  a  distinct  and  separate  body, 
acting  under  a  charter  granted  for  spe- 
cific purposes  i  and,  as  such,  the  stock- 
holder of  a  bank  incurs  sufiicient  risk 
tcom  the  danger  of  losing  that  part  of  his 
property  invested  as  bank  capital. 

'<  Notwithstanding  the  bank  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  a  distinct  and  separate 
legal  existence,  yet  the  charter  was  grant- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders ; 
consequently,  the  accruing  profits,  in- 
stead of  being  kept  as  a  fund  to  discharge 
the  debts  of  the  corporation,  or  to  meet 
its  losses,  are,  semi-annually,  divided 
among  the  stockholders,  and  thereafter 
become  private  propert>',  beyond  the  reach 
of  an  execution  against  the  bank.  And 
here  is  the  distinction  between  a  natural 
person  and  a  corporation.  The  natural 
person  retains  bis  accumulated  profits, 
and  they  become  a  part  of  his  property, 
and  are  liable,  at  all  times,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts ;  but  the  corporate  body, 
instead  of  retaining  its  profits  to  pay  its 
debts,  or  meet  any  losses  that  may  occur^ 
divides  them  among  the  stockholders.  In- 
dividual liability,  instead  of  dividing  the 
profits  among  the  stockholders,  and  the 
losses  among  the  people,  proposes  to  di- 
vide the  losses,  as  well  as  the  profits, 
among  the  persons  composing  the  body 
corporate. 

"  Our  last  report  furnished  one  case,  in 
particular,  which  will  illustrate  the  views 
above  expressed.  The  Lancaster  Ohio 
Bank,  now  closed  by  mandamus,  as  an  in* 
solvent  institution,  declared  dividends 
from  1817  to  1839,  averaging  thirteen  per 
cent.  If  the  balance  of  these  profits,  after 
paying  the  stockholders  six,  or,  even  ten 
per  cent.,  had  been  retained  by  the  bank 
as  its  corporate  property,  the  necessity  of 
suspension  and  failure  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  the  institution,  at  this  time, 
would  have  been  able  to  redeem  its  notes 
in  gold  or  silver."     .  by  ^OOy  le 

Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  mak* 
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inj^  the  shareholders  responsible  in  their 
private  capacity,  will  prevent  oar 
having  any  banks.  Not  so.  Banking 
is  a  very  profitable  business,  and  men 
enough  will  be  found  ready  to  engage 
in  it,  although  compelled  to  bear  the 
losses  incurred  in  carrying  it  on. 
Made  responsible  in  this  way,  they 
would  conduct  their  business  with  so 
much  caution,  that  losses  from  bad 
debts  would  be,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, of  unfrequent  occurrence.  They 
would  not  then  trust  everything  to 
Boards  of  Directors ;  and  in  the  selec* 
tion  of  cashiers  and  other  officers,  more 
regard  would  be  had  to  integrity  and 
business  talents  than  is  paid  at  present. 
The  stockholders  in  all  the  banks  in 
Rhode  Island  which  have  been  incor- 
porated since  1832,  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
these  institutions;  and  so  also  are  the 
stockholders  in  all  the  banks  of  Massa- 
chusetts subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  general  banking  act  of  1836.  Yet 
there  is  no  want  of  banks  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  Rhode  Island.  In  these 
two  States,  every  villa^^e  has  its  bank. 
The  shareholders  in  ail  the  banks  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  five 
excepted,  are  individually  responsible, 
yet  the  number  of  banks  in  the  three 
kingdoms  is  many  hundreds,  or,  in- 
cluding branches,  several  thousands. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  mak- 
ing copartners  in  banking  houses  indi- 
vidually responsible  will  prevent  asso- 
ciations being  formed  to  carry  on  the 
business.  It  has  not  had  this  efiect  in 
Scotland.  In  only  twelve  of  the  un- 
incorporated banking  companies  in  that 
country,  in  the  year  1825,  was  the 
number  of  partners  less  than  ten.  In 
four,  the  number  was  between  ten  and 
twenty ;  in  six,  between  twenty  and 
one  hundred;  in  three  others  the  num- 
bers of  partners  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred; in  one  other  company,  they 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty-six ; 
in  another,  to  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
one;  and  in  another,  the  number  of 
partners  was  actually  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  In  the 
year  above  mentioned,  there  were,  in 
Scotland,  thirty-three  unincorporated 
banks,  or,  including  their  branches,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  banks,  for  the 
debts  of  which  the  copartners  therein 
were  responsible  in  the  whole  extent 
of  their  private  fortunes. 

It  has  sometimes  been  alleged,  that 


makincrthe  busineflB  of  baoking^  free, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  throw  it  into 
the  hands  of  sharpers,  who,  haTing 
nothing  to  lose,  would  care  little  Axr 
the  personal  liabilities  they  would  in- 
cur. But  this  would  be  the  case  oaly, 
if  the  banking  system  of  the  cooQtry 
were,  in  other  respects,  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. Individual  liability  is  one  thing 
that  is  essential  in  a  good  bantking 
system;  but  it  is  far  from  being^  all 
that  is  essential.  As  we  proceed,  wc 
shall  endeavor  to  show  what  more  is 
wanting,  to  make  banking  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

3.  Banks  ought  to  allow  interest  on 
all  such  deposits  as  are  left  with  them 
for  a  stipulated  time.  In  this  way, 
they  would  extend  through  thecouDtry 
the  benefits  of  Savings  Institutions, 
and  increase  their  own  means  of  utility 
in  the  making  of  loans  and  dL^connts. 
This  is  the  practice  of  the  Scotch 
banks,  and  the  amount  of  money  thus 
deposited  with  them  is  very  large. 
The  exact  sum  is  not  known ;  but  none 
of  the  estimates  make  it  less  than  fifty 
million  dollars,  and  some  swell  it  to 
one  hundred  and  twentv-five  millions. 
This,  it  should  be  recollected,  is  in  a 
country  which  has  a  population  not 
much  exceeding  that  of  one  of  our 
largest  States. 

4.  Bankers  should  charge  their  cus- 
tomers a  small  fee  for  all  business 
transacted  on  their  account,  whether  in 
the  collecting  of  bills,  the  receipt  of 
deposits,  or  the  payment  of  drafts.  In 
this  way,  they  who  derive  advantage 
from  the  banks  would  pay  their  neces- 
sary expenses.  Now,  these  expenses 
are  paid  by  a  tax  levied,  in  an  indirect 
way,  on  the  whole  community.  Under 
the  system  here  proposed,  each  man 
would  contribute  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  business  done  by  him 
through  the  banks,  and  the  sum  paid 
by  him  who  had  the  most  business 
done,  would  not  be  large.  There  is 
nothing  original  in  this  suggestion. 
The  practice  here  recommended  has 
long  been  usage  with  the  bankers  of 
Lancashire  and  those  of  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain. 

5.  Banks  ought  to  grant  what  the 
Scotch  call  "cash  credits."  Many 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  trade,  sel- 
dom get  business  notes  in  their  posses- 
sion. Such  is  the  case,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, with  publishers  of  newspapers, 
and  most   retailers..  o^^etK^hey  are 
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I        forced  to  make  large  adrances,  in  the 

aggregate,  to  their  customers.    The 

:        newspaper    publisher  thinks   himself 

t        happy  if  he  is  paid  at  the  end  of  six 

,         months,  and  the  retailer  is  OTerjoyed  if 

all  is  paid  up  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

[         The  business  of  banks,  it  has  oeen 

justly  observed,  is  not  to  furnish  the 

trader  with  sufficient  means  to  carry 

on  his  business,  independently  of  other 

resources,  but  simply  to  enable  him  to 

anticipate  the  proceeds  of  his  sales,  by 

making  advances  to  him  to  supply  the 

Elace  of  such  portion  of  his  capital  as 
e  may  have  parted  with  by  selling  on 
credit.  Now,  persons  of  the  class 
above  described  are,  on  true  banking 
principles,  as  much  entitled  to  sucn 
£tcilities  as  are  the  largest  wholesale 
merchants.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween them  is,  that  the  wholesale 
merchant  brings  forward  his  business 
paper  as  evidence  of  his  having  ad- 
vanced his  own  capital  to  his  custom- 
ers, while  the  retail  trader  has  nothing 
to  show  but  his  book  entries.  The 
Scotch  bankers  {)rovide  for  cases  of  this 
kind,  by  granting  what  are  called 
"cash  credits."  A  store-keeper,  for 
example,  will  give  a  bond  with  two  or 
more  approved  securities,  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  A  credit  is  then  granted 
him  on  the  hooks  of  the  bank  for  this 
amount.  If  on  the  next  day  he  draws 
cue  one  hundred  pounds,  interest  com- 
mences on  this  amount,  and  on  this 
amount  only.  If  he  pays  it  in,  in  the 
next  week,  the  interest  ceases.  Great 
care  is  taken  that  these  "  cash  credits*' 
do  not  degenerate  into  mere  accommo' 
dation  loans.  Unless  the  amount  lent 
is  paid  in  and  drawn  out  so  frequently 
as  to  show  that  it  is  employed  in  active 
business,  the  borrower  is  required  to 
discharge  the  debt  in  full,  and  the  cre- 
dit is  withdrawn.  The  whole  amount 
of  such  credits  was  said  to  have  been, 
some  years  since,  about  thirty  million 
dollars,  and  the  amount  drawn  out  at 
any  one  time,  on  the  average,  two 
thirds  of  this  sum,  or  about  twenty 
million  dollars. 

U  our  American  banks  would  act  on 
these  principles,  the  facilities  they 
afford  would  not,  as  now,  be  confined 
to  a  few,  but  be  extended  to  many. 

6.  The  rate  of  interest  banks  should 
charge  on  loans  and  discounts,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  they  should  grant  on 
deposits,  ought  not  to  be  fixed  by  law, 
but  left  to  be  settled  by  agreement 


between  themselves  and  their  custom- 
ers. Loanable  capital  in  the  form  of 
money  varies  in  value  as  well  as  other 
commodities.  It  is  as  absurd  to  at- 
tempt to  fix  by  law  the  rent  or  interest 
of  money  in  free  contracts,  as  it  would 
be  so  to  fix  the  rent  of  houses  or  lands 
that  are  bought  with  money.  If  banks 
were  left  free  to  raise  the  interest  on 
loanable  capital,  as  its  value  in  the 
market  increased,  they  would  by  the 
very  act  of  so  doing  put  the  whole 
community  on  their  guard,  and  many 
a  fever  of  wild  speculation  would  be 
checked  in  its  very  commencement. 
We  know  that  there  are  strong  objec- 
tions to  giving  this  power  to  the  banks 
so  long  as  they  are  close  corporations, 
and  so  long  as  they  make  the  money 
they  lend.  But  we  have  obviated  the 
fijrst  objection,  by  throwing  the  business 
open  to  all,  and  we  hope  to  meet  the 
second  in  the  next  section. 

7.  Banks  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fabricate  money  out  of  gold  and  silver, 
much  less  out  of  paper.  The  fixing  of 
weights  and  measures,  and,  among 
others,  of  measures  of  value,  is  one  of 
the  prerogatives  of  sovereign  power. 
We  know  it  is  said  by  some,  that,  so 
long  as  the  banks  pay  specie,  the  notes 
they  issue  merely  take  the  place,  dollar 
for  dollar,  of  an  equal  amount  of  coin 
that  would  otherwise  fill  the  channels 
of  circulation.  But  facts  disprove  this 
assertion.  In  1830,  the  issues  of  the 
banks  amounted  to  sixty-one  million 
dollars;  in  1834  to  ninety-four  millions; 
in  1835  to  one  hundred  and  three  mil- 
lions; in  1836  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1837 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  millions. 
In  the  short  ))eriod  of  seven  years, 
during  which  time  the  banks  were  all 
paying  specie,  their  paper  circulation 
was  more  than  doubled.  Again :  since 
the  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York 
have  resumed  specie  payments,  we 
have  seen  their  circulation  increase  in 
one  year  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  and  decrease  in  the  next  at  the 
rate  of  forty  per  cent. 

Now,  can  any  one  believe  that  under 
a  sound  money  system  we  should  have 
such  fluctuations?  According  to  Ja- 
cobs, the  whole  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  world  is  equal  to  ten  thou- 
sand million  dollars ;  and  according:  to- 
Gallatin,  the  mines  when  most  produc- 
tive yield  about  fifty  millions  a  year. 
The  annual  supply  is  to  the  stock  on 
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hand  one-half  per  cent.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, an  unusual  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  might  be  thrown  into 
a  hard  money  country,  and  under  other 
circumstances  an  unusual  amount 
might  be  drawn  from  it.  But  as  a 
general  rule,  the  money  of  such  a  coun- 
try would  increase  as  ite  wealth  in- 
creased, and  decrease  as  its  wealth 
declined.  There  would  be  no  such 
fluctuation  in  its  currency  as  would 
cause  any  appreciable  alteration  in  its 
value. 

Here,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  met  with 
the  argrument  that  the  great  uncertainty 
of  our  paper  currency  is  caused  by  the 
banks  not  being  conducted  on  what  are 
called  commercial  principles.  The 
value  of  these  principles  we  properly 
appreciate.  If  our  banks  were  al  I  con- 
ducted on  them,  all  the  notes  they  have 
in  circulation  would  be  the  representa- 
tives of  bond  fide  bills  in  their  port- 
folios; and  all  the  bills  in  their  port- 
folios, or  it  may  be  their  pigeon-holes, 
would  be  the  representatives  of  com- 
modities which  could  be  sold  in  time 
to  enable  the  merchants  to  take  up 
their  hills,  and  thus  enable  the  banks 
to  redeem  the  notes  they  have  in  circu- 
lation. 

It  seems  to  us  impossible  that  banks 
conducted  on  such  principles  should 
ever  be  under  the  necessity  of  suspend- 
ing specie  payments.  But  would  this 
mode  of  action  give  to  their  paper  that 
uniformity  and  stability  of  value  which 
the  money  of  every  cobntry  ought  to 
possess?  A  little  reflection  will  con- 
vince us  that  it  could  not  possibly  have 
this  effect. 

Our  country  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  commercial  circles  and  sub-circles, 
each  having  its  distinct  centre  of  trade, 
and  the  whole  combined  together  ioto 
a  kind  of  ellipsis,  in  one  of  the  foci  of 
which  New  York  may  be  said  to  be 

? laced,  and  New  Orleans  in  the  other, 
hiladelphia  is  the  centre  of  trade  of 
one  of  these  circles,  Baltimore  of  an- 
other, Boston  of  another,  Pittsburgh  of 
another,  Cincinnati  of  another,  and  so 
are  all  the  other  large  towns.  These 
circles  are  intertwined  in  a  manner  left 
undescribed  by  Euclid;  but  they  all 
have  a  peculiar  relation  to  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  the  one  as  the  great 
city  of  imports,  the  other  of  exports. 

In  England  the  case  is  different.  In 
that  country  there  is  one  centre  for  all 


monetary  transactions,  whether  fiscal 
or  commercial.  Hence  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  paper  currencv  there,  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  which  will,  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms,  maintain  a  fixed  rela- 
tion to  one  another,  thoueh  the  whole 
mass  may  fluctuate  greatly  in  amount 
and  consequently  in  value. 

But  in  the  United  States,  where  we 
have  at  least  thirty  fiscal,  and  perhaps 
double  that  number  of  commercial 
centres,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have 
a  paper  currency  the  different  portioos 
of  which  shall  have  even  the  small 
excellence  of  fluctuating  equally  in 
value.  A  national  bank  will  not  give 
it  to  us,  nor  will  any  other  contrivance. 
The  banks  in  each  circle  and  sub-circle 
are  determined  in  the  amount  of  their 
issues  by  the  extent  of  sales  the  people 
in  their  region  can  make,  added  to  the 
amount  they  can  run  in  debt  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  circle.  As  these 
amounts  are  always  varying,  the 
amount  of  bank  issues  varies  accord- 
ingly, and  the  fluctuation  of  value 
thereby  occasioned  is  to  be  measured, 
not  by  the  rates  of  domestic  exchanges, 
or  the  price  of  specie,  but  by  variations 
in  the  prices  of  commodities  generally. 

So  extensive  is  t)ur  country,  and  so 
distinct,  in  some  respects,  are  the  vari» 
ous  commercial  circles  and  sub-circles 
into  which  it  is  divided,  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  banks  in  some 
parts  of  the  Union  are  beginning  to 
contract,  those  in  others  may  be  just 
beginning  to  expand.  The  extent  to 
which  they  can,  in  the  aggregate,  ex* 
pand,  and  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  obliged  to  contract  in  order  to  sus- 
tain specie  payments,  depend  on  our 
foreign  trade  and  the  state  of  our  credit 
•abroad. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  value  of 
our  exports  to  be  suddenly  doubled  or 
trebled.  Then,  what  ordinarily  yields 
us  but  one  hundred  million  dollars, 
would  yield  us  two  or  three  hundred 
millions.  It  is  evident  that  in  such  a 
state  of  things  exchanges  would  be 
greatly  in  our  favor,  and  that  the  banks 
would  increase  their  issues  enormously 
and  raise  prices  accordingly.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  the  same  effect 
will  be  produced,  if  we  can  run  in  debt 
abroAd  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two 
hundred  millions.  Though  prices  may, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  very 
high,  and  imports  enormous,  there  will 
be  little  or  50^  dj^^ncj^^^g^ie  for 
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erportation,  because  our  credits  abroad 
wul  satisfy  all  demands  against  us. 

But  suppose  the  reverse  of  this  to 
take  place.  Suppose  our  exports  to 
fall  in  price  below  their  ordinary  rates, 
and  our  credit  abroad  greatly  to  decline. 
Then  specie  leaves  the  country,  our 
banks  are  compelled  to  contract,  and 
ruin  overspreads  the  land. 

Now,  the  two  cases  that  are  here 
supposed  have  actually  occurred  within 
a  very  short  period.  Between  1831 
and  1836,  the  value  of  one  article  alone 
of  export,  that  of  cotton,  increased 
from  twenty-six  million  to  sixty-eight 
million  dollars,  and  was  raised  in  price 
from  nine  and  a  half  to  sixteen  cents  a 
pound.  In  the  same  period,  we  ran  in 
debt  abroad  to  the  amount  of  about 
two  hundred  millions,  through  the  sale 
of  State  and  other  stocks.  During  all 
this  time  the  banks  were  expanding, 
and  the  sum  total  of  currency  was  more 
than  doubled. 

In  1837,  our  reverses  besan.  Our 
credit  abroad  suddenly,  declined,  and 
the  effects  which  followed  must  be  too 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  men  to  require  to 
be  here  given  in  detail. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  a  cur- 
rency resting  on  such  principles  as 
these  should  have  that  stability  of 
value  which  the  money  of  every  country 
ought  to  possess.  The  fault  does  not 
consist,  as  some  ima^ne,  in  its  being 
under  the  control  of  irresponsible  cor- 
porations. Confine  the  power  to  issue 
It  to  responsible  individuals,  and  effects 
will  follow  the  same  in  kind  if  not  in 
degree.  The  paper  will  fluctuate  in 
quantity,  and  consequently  in  value, 
with  every  change  in  our  foreign  trade, 
and  the  state  of  our  credit  abroad. 

What  then,  the  reader  may  exclaim, 
would  you  have  ?  Are  you  for  an  eay 
elusive  metallic  currency  ?  The  word 
''currency,"  we  reply,  is  rather  equi- 
vocal. But  we  are  for  having  thb 
HONEY  of  the  country  exclusively  me- 
tallic, because  there  is  nothing  else  in 
nature  that  can  adequately  perform  the 
purposes  of  money,  in  its  three  func- 
tions of  a  standard  and  measure  of 
value,  a  medial  commodity,  and  a  com- 
modity of  contract.  As  a  mere  ctrcv- 
lating  medium,  we  admit,  paper  is,  in 
many  cases,  more  convenient  than  gold 
and  silver,  nor  have  we  any  obiection 
to  jHiper  representatives  of  gold  and 
silver.  Neither  do  we  object  to  banks 
of  deposit  .and  transfer,  such  as  the 


Bank  of  Hamburgh,  nor  to  **c]earin^ 
houses,"  such  as  tnat  of  London,  where 
large  amounts  of  obligations  are  ad- 
just^ by  exchanging  one  security  for 
another.  Nor  are  we  opposed  to  any 
other  contrivance  that  commercial  in- 
genuity can .  devise  for  economizing 
gold  and  silver,  and  ^cilitating  trans- 
actions, provided  only  that  thereby  ih^ 
mere  promise  be  not  substituted  for  the 
performance,  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance. 

In  our  next  section,  we  shall  endea- 
vor to  show  how  a  commercial  paper 
medium  (not  a  paper  money)  may  be 
formed  every  way  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  country. 

8.  Bankers  ought  for  a  sufficient  pre- 
mium to  accept  the  bills  drawn  on 
them  by  their  customers.  This  is  the 
practice  of  the  bankers  of  Lancashire, 
and  until  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  that  county, 
such  bills  were  in  Manchester  and  Liv- 
erpool, and  the  country  adjacent  thereto, 
the  chief  medium  in  wholesale  trans- 
actions* Not  a  few  of  them  havmg 
but  sixty  days  to  run,  would  have  on 
them  by  the  time  they  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, the  names  of  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  thirty  endorsers,  thus 
showing  that  they  had  effected,  on  an 
average,  more  than  two  commercial 
transfers  on  each  business  day.  So 
perfectly  do  these  bills  of  exchange 
perform  all  the  functions  of  a  commer- 
cial medium,  that  the  bankere  of  Lan- 
cashire have  found  it  impossible  to  gain 
currency  for  their  mere  promissory 
notes,  such  as  are  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try. One  of  the  Joifit  Stock  Associa- 
tions lately  made  the  attempt,  but, 
after  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  abandoned  it 
as  unprofitable. 

What  advantages,  it  may  be  asked, 
have  such  bills  over  bank  notes  ?  We 
reply,  the  advantages  arc  many. 

First.  Where  they  arc  in  use,  we 
see  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  every 
credit  transaction.  A  definite  time  is 
fixed  for  payment,  and  the  promise  is 
followed  by  either  performance  or  pro- 
test. If  six  months  bills  are  used, 
there  is  a  winding  up  of  credit  trans- 
actions, at  least  twice  in  each  year. 
If  sixty  days  bills  are  used,  there  is 
•such  a  settlemait  of  accounts  six 
times  a  year.  Bank  notes  are,  in  the 
Aggregate,  never  paid;  and  the  bare 
attempt  to  enforce  the  payment  of  one 
half  of  them  jipiml4#  &t  almost  any 
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time,  break  all  the  banks  in  the  conn* 
try. 

Secondly.  Every  time  a  bill  of  ex- 
change efiects  a  new  transfer,  the  se- 
curity that  it  will  ultimately  be  paid,  is 
increased.  It  passes  only  by  endorse- 
ment, and  the  last  holder  of  the  bill,  if 
the  maker  does  not  duly  honor  it,  has 
l^is  remedy  at  law  against  each  endor- 
ser in  turn,  if  necessary.  It  is  just  that 
they  who  aid  in  circulatiog  bills,  should 
be  treated,  in  a  secoodary  sense,  as 
issuers  of  the  same.  If  any  man  should 
take  a  bill,  the  soundness  of  which  he 
should  afterwards  have  reason  to 
doubt,  he  might  readily  get  rid  of  all 
responsibility  relating  to  it,  by  endors- 
ing it  "  without  recourse."  This  would 
be  a  fair  warning  to  him  who  next  re- 
ceived the  bill,  and  such  a  warning  as 
those  who  make  use  of  bills  of  exchange, 
are  bound  in  honor  and  in  honesty  to 
give  to  one  another. 

Thirdly.  By  the  use  of  such  bills, 
the  commercial  paper  medium  of  the 
country  would  adapt  itself  with  unerr- 
ing uniformity  to  the  wants  of  trade.  As 
trade  increased,  the  commercial  paper 
medium  would  increase,  and  as  trade 
declined,  it  would  decrease  in  amount. 

Fourthly,  If  such  a  medium  could 
be  brought  into  use,  the  bills  would  be 
made  payable  at  those  points  which 
would  best  suit  the  convenience  of 
buyers  and  sellers.  Every  town  which 
is  large  enough  to  support  a  bank,  is 
the  centre  of  trade  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  district.  The  bills  requisite  for 
the  local  trade  of  the  district  would 
be  made  payable  at  the  town  which 
would  be  the  centre  of  its  trade.  But 
besides  its  merely  local  trade,  each  of 
the  sub-commercial  circles  into  which 
the  country  is  divided,  has  more  or 
less  trade  with  the  other  circles.  It 
has  its  places  to  which  it  exports  and 
from  which  it  imports,  not  m  foreign 
lands,  but  within  the  bounds  of  our 
own  country.  At  the  larger  towns  at 
which  they  sold  their  surplus  produce, 
would  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller 
commercial  circles  receive  the  proceeds 
thereof,  and  with  these  pay  for  their 
imports.  All  the  bills  growing  out  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country, 
whether  of  import  or  export,  would 
naturally  centre  in  the  large  sea-ports. 
The  merchant  of  Tennessee,  forexam- 

?le,  on  purchasing  dry  goods  in  New 
^ork,  would  give  for  them  the  accep- 
tances of  the  bankers  of  this  city,  and 


pay  for  them  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
cotton  shipped  to  New  Orleans.  This 
would  be  the  course  things  would 
naturally  take.  The  debtor  sections  of 
the  country  would  remit  to  the  credi- 
tor, just  as  the  United  States  now  re- 
mits to  England.  Our  merchants,  if 
they  did  but  know  it,  might,  out  of 
their  own  business  paper,  make  a  &r 
better  commercial  medium  than  that 
which  the  banks  now  furnish. 

Fifthly.  Through  the  use  of  such 
bills,  the  rate  of  mercantile  interest 
would  be  lowered,  because  they  would 
serve  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
double  purposes  of  a  commercial  me- 
dium and  of  an  investment  The  free 
use  of  such  bills  in  England,  is  one 
reason  why  the  rate  of  mercantile  in- 
terest is  lower  in  that  country  than  it 
is  in  the  United  States. 

Sixthly.  Multitudes  of  accounts 
would  be  settled  by  the  simnle  ex- 
change of  these  bills  for  one  another.  In 
this  way,  the  use  of  specie  would  be 
economized  to  an  extent  that  would 
otherwise  be  impracticable. 

Seventldy.  Cases  would  occur,  in 
which  the  drawer  and  all  the  endorsers 
of  bills  of  exchange  would  fail.  In 
some  instances,  this  might  be  the  hie 
of  all  the  merchants  engaged  in  a 
particular  branch  of  foreign  trade.  But, 
then,  the  damage  done  would  be 
confined  to  themselves  and  those  im- 
mediately connected  with  them.  It 
would  noi,  as  in  the  event  of  a  break- 
ing of  the  banks,  or  a  suspension  of 
specie  payments  by  them,  extend  to 
the  whole  community.  Whatever 
might  happen,  the  standard  of  value, 
or  that  by  which  contracts  between 
man  and  man  are  determined,  would 
remain  unaffected. 

It  is  altogether  an  error  to  suppose, 
that  commerce  requires  the  use  oi  pa- 
per money  for  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion. Legitimate  commerce,  left  to 
itself,  creates  its  own  medium.  It  re- 
quires not  the  aid  therein  of  Govern- 
ment, of  corporations,  or  even  of  indi- 
vidual paper  money  manufacturers.  It 
imports  from  abroad  sufficient  gold  and 
silver,  to  satisfy  all  the  engagements  it 
makes  to  pay  in  gold  and  silver.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  always  bind  itself  to 
give  ready  money,  but  when  it  buys  on 
credit,  it  fixes  on  a  definite  time  for 
payment,  and  the  promise  is  invariably 
followed  by  either  payment  or  protest. 
In  no  country  has  paper  money  been 
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introduced  into  use  through  the  wants 
of  Commerce.  In  all,  it  has  had  its 
origin  in  the  necessities  of  Government. 
Commerce  has  various  ways  of  econo- 
mizing the  use  of  the  precious 
metals  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange, 
book  entries,  offices  of  deposite  and 
transfer,  clearing  houses,  &:c.,  &c. 
But  in  no  case  does  it  make  the  empty 
promise  stand  in  place  of  the  per- 
formance. Such  an  expedient  is  merely 
the  resort  of  insolvent  governments, 
scheming  individuals,  and  monopoliz- 
ing corporations. 

9.  Banks  ought  |to  be  subject  to  a 
bankrupt  law,  which,  on  their  failure 
to  comply  with  their  engagements, 
should  immediately  transfer  their 
effects  to  commissioners,  or  at  least 
give  the  commissioners  a  veto  power  in 
the  further  proceeding  of  the  bankers. 
Knowing  their  own  business  best,  they 
might  be  permitted  to  manage  it,  under 
the  superintendence  of  public  officers, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that 
they  did  not  manage  it  so  as  to  do  fur- 
ther injury  to  their  creditors.  We  need 
not  wait  ibr  Confess  to  pass  such  a 
bankrupt  act.  Each  Stale  has  the 
power  to  adopt  one  which  will  be  per- 
fectly effective  within  its  own  limits. 

We  know  that  to  very  many,  this 
view  of  hanking  as  it  ought  to  be,  will 
not  be  acceptable.  They  are  for  patch- 
ing up  the  old  system.  But  it  is  all  in 
vain.  They  never  can  make  it  innox- 
ious to  society.  The  present  system 
is  wrong  in  all  its  bearings.  It  has  a 
principle  of  fraud  for  its  foundation, 
and  every  species  of  knavery  for  its 
superstructure. 

It  is  wrong  in  establishing  that  as 
money,  which  cannot  adequately  per- 
form the  most  important  functions  of 
money.  The  notion  that  banks,  so 
long  as  they  pay  specie,  give  us  a 
mixed  currency  which  is  equal  in 
amount  to  the  gold  and  silver  that 
would  otherwise  circulate,  is  all  an 
illusion.  Gold  and  silver,  under  our 
present  system,  are  mere  merchandise, 
or  at  best  but  a  subsidiary  currency. 
Our  practical  standard  of  value  is  bank 
paper.  So  long  as  the  banks  comply 
with  their  engagements,  they  keep 
two  commodities,  namely,  sold  and 
silver,  at  stationary  prices,  and  prevent 
bills  of  exchange  from  rising  oeyond 
certain  limits.    But  this  does  not  pre- 


vent bank  medium  from  fluctuating  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  prove  ruinous  to  the 
whole  community. 

When  the  banks  suspend  specie  pay- 
ment, their  notes  are  still  our  standard 
of  value,  and  then  they  cause  gold 
and  silver  to  fluctuate  more  in  paper 
money  price,  than  any  other  commodi- 
ties. And  yet,  it  is  a  question  with  us, 
whether  they  do  most  harm  when  they 
pay  specie  or  when  they  suspend.  It  is 
certam,  that  it  is  during  the  time  they 
are  'paying  specie  that  they  lay  the 
foundation  of  all  the  evils  we  suffer 
during  a  suspension. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  establishing  a  false 
money  system,  that  our  present  mode 
of  banking  is  radically  erring.  It  is 
radically  wron^  also,  inasmuch  as  it 
establishes  a  false  credit  system.  It 
takes  credit  from  the  many  to  confer  it 
on  the  few.  It  takes  it  from  the  honest 
and  industrious,  to  confer  it  on  spend- 
thrifts and  speculators. 

It  is  vain  to  hope  to  correct  the  evils 
of  such  a  system  by  legislative  enact- 
ments. Very  salutary  provisions  may 
be  introduced  into  the  laws,  but  they 
will  most  of  them  prove  null  in  prac- 
tice. The  banks  will  obey  them  no 
further  than  suits  their  own  interests. 
When  a  legislative  body  creates  a 
system  of  moneyed  corporations,  it 
creates  a  power  which  is  hereafter  to 
govern  itself,  and  the  people  alsa  Id 
cases  of  emergency,  extra  sessions  of 
the  Legislature  will  be  convened,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  altering  the 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  bankers. 
'  It  is  in  vain,  Americans,  for  you  to 
hope  that  your  republican  institutions 
will  produce  their  proper  effect  while 
this  system  continues.  Equal  rights 
and  equal  responsibilities  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  principles  of  our 
Government.  These  are  violated 
every  day  and  every  hour,  through  the 
operations  of  our  banking  institutions. 

Nor  have  we  an  excuse  for  continu- 
ing the  system  on  the  score  of  con- 
venience. Under  a  system  of  banking, 
in  which  the  bankers  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  engagements  in  the 
whole  extent  of  their  private  fortunes, 
and  in  which  bills  of  exchange  should 
be  substituted  for  bank  notes,  we  shoufd 
enjoy  all  the  real  advantages  of  the 
present  system,  and  be  delivered  from 
all  its  evils. 
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LINES. 

As  oQce  I  dreamed,  methoufrht  I  strayed 
Within  a  snow-clad  mountain's  shade, 
From  whose  far  height  the  silence  bore 
One  charmed  word,  "  Excelsior ! " 

And  as  upon  m^  soul  it  fell, 

It  bound  me  with  a  fearful  spell, 

It  shut  the  sweet  vale  from  m^  sieht. 

And  called  me  up  that  glittermg  height. 

I  could  not  choose  but  heed  its  tone. 
And  climb  that  dreary  path  alone ; 
And  now  around  me  hung  the  eloom 
Where  the  storm-spirit  makes  his  hoine. 

Upon  my  head  the  tempests  beat, 

Dark  cayems  opened  at  my  feet, 

The  thunders  rolled,  the  lighmings  flashed. 

And  fierce  the  swollen  torrents  dashed. 

'Twas  ^ined,  that  mountain's  stormy  pass. 
But,  chilled  beside  a  mer  de  glace. 
My  heavy  heart  in  vain  wouW  soar, 
—The  heart  hears  not  "Excelsior ! " 

The  heart's  home  is  the  vale  below. 

Where  kind  words  greet,  where  fond  eyes  glow ; 

It  withers  'neath  those  frozen  skies 

Where  the  aspiring  thought  would  rise. 

Above  me  the  eternal  snows 
In  the  cold  sunlight's  glare  arose, 
And  a  dread  Presence  seemed  to  brood 
O'er  the  appalling  solitude. 

But  now  on  that  unquiet  dream 
Did  one  of  stateliest  aspect  beam. 
Whose  brow  thought's  kingly  impress  bore. 
Whose  soul  thrill^  to  *'  Excelsior ! " 

Though  but  one  moment  o'er  my  way 
Did  the  bright  form  beside  me  stay. 
In  that  pale  brow  and  speaking  eye 
Methought  I  saw  my  Destiny  7 

And  as,  far  up  the  heaven-crowned  height, 
Thou'seem'dst  to  vanish  from  my  sight, 
Thine  .image  yet  beside  me  stooa. 
And  filled  the  voiceless  solitude. 

No  longer  drear  that  mountain  waste. 

For  o'er  its  snows  thy  steps  had  passed ; 

No  longer  dread,  in  upper  air, 

That  mountain's  crest,  for  thou  wert  there !  ^ 
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DEDICATION. 

As  vapor  risen  from  the  sea 

Returns  to  earth  in  dews, 
By  the  same  law  returns  to  thee 

My  tributary  muse; 
To  thee,  the  Fountain  of  my  song, 
My  purest^  dearest  thoughts  belong. 

As  many  a  forest  flower  by  night, 

With  leaves  enfolded  lies> 
But  with  the  coming  of  the  light 

Its  fragrant  odors  rise. 

Or  as,  upon  the  erassy  blade, 

The  sun  reveals  the  dew, 
I  owe  and  vow,  thou  worshipped  maid. 

My  brightest  beams  to  you. 
To  life,  to  light,  awakened  now. 
The  sunshine  of  my  soul  art  thou ! 


When  Winter  treads  his  dreary  round. 

And  cold  congeals  the  air, 
And  snows  lie  deep  upon  the  groand. 

And  woods  wave  bleak  and  bare. 

When  winds  in  angry  warfare  meet, 
.  And  clouds  obscure  the  sun. 
And  pining  for  their  vital  heat, 
The  streams  forget  to  run. 

Say,  were  it  best,  my  constant  friend, 

Of  heart  unfeigned  and  pure ! 
Cowering  beneath  the  blast  to  bend, 

Or  manfully  endure  ? 

And  still  through  Winter's  dreariest  gloom, 

A  cheerful  trust  maintain. 
That  Heaven  will  smile,  the  woodlands  bloom. 

And  Spring  come  round  again  ? 


EEMOMSTBAMCE. 


Oh !  why  such  narrow  rules  extol ! 

These  but  restrain  from  ill ; 
True  Virtue  lies  in  strength  of  soul,  ^  I 
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To  all  that's  great  and  good  aspires, 

Prompts  to  the  path  of  fame, 
From  Heaven  draws  down  Promethean  fires. 

And  wraps  the  soul  in  flame. 

Wilhhrow  erect,  eye  undismayed, 

Confronts  the  mid-day  sun, 
Nor  sleepKB  inglorious  in  the  shade 

Of  praises  cheaply  won. 

Scans  not  too  curiously  the  chance 

Of  g^ood  or  evil  fate. 
But  with  a  free  and  fearless  glance 

Enters  Hope's  golden  gate. 

The  truthful  course  pursues  and  knows 

By  inward,  native  light, 
And  scorns  to  shape  to  outward  shows, 

Its  secret  sense  of  right. 

And  while  it  renders  Reason's  name 

The  meed  of  honor  due, 
Forgets  not,  sacred  instincts  claim 

Their  share  of  reverence,  too- 

The  frown  of  unjust  censure  braves ; 

Retreats  not  with  the  tide, 
But  boldl]^  stems  and  stills  the  waves 

Of  Prejudice  and  Pride. 


IT. 

FSIDE. 


Ves!  on  the  annals  of  my  race. 

In  characters  of  flame. 
Which  Time  shall  dim  not  nor  erase, 

rU  stamp  my  deathless  name. 

The  fire  which  on  mj  vitals  preys, 

And  inly  smouldering  lies. 
Shall  flash  out  to  a  meteor's  blaze. 

And  stream  along  the  skies. 

Chafed  as  the  angry  ocean's  swell. 

My  soul  within  me  boils. 
Like  a  chained  monarch  in  his  cell. 

Or  lion  in  the  toils. 

To  wealth,  to  pride,  to  lofty  state, 

No  more  I'll  bend  the  knee. 
But  fortune's  minions,  meanly  great. 

Shall  crouch  like  slaves  to  me. 

The  God  which  formed  me  for  command. 

And  gave  me  strength  to  rise. 
Shall  plant  his  sceptre  in  my  hand, 

His  lightning  in  my  eyes. 

Shall  with  the  thorny  crown  of  fame 

My  aching  temples  bind. 
And  name  me  by  a  mighty  name, 

"  A  Monaich  of  thelttinA"    ,,„,,  ,^  Googk 
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Me  HeaTen's  bright  galaxy  shall  greet 

King !  bv  celestial  choice ! 
Aod  Earth  8  ten  thousand  tongues  repeat 

The  thunders  of  my  voice. 

Stung  in  her  turn,  the  heartless  fair 

Who  proudly  eyes  me  now, 
Shall  weep  to  see  some  other  share 

The  Godhead  of  my  brow. 

Shall  weep  to  see  some  lovelier  star 

Snatchea  to  my  soul's  embrace, 
Ascend  with  me  Fame's  fiery  car, 

And  spurn  the  bounds  of  space. 

Thoufifh  sounding  praises  swell  ihy  sail, 

And  flattery  smoothe  thy  rest, 
Grief  yet  may  pierce  the  triple  mail 

Of  that  unfeeling  breast. 

Tune,  oh  mv  soul !  thy  loftiest  strain — 

Exult  with  song  ana  glee ! 
For  scorn  hath  snapped  each  earthlier  chain  > 

And  set  the  Immortal  free. 

Minds  destined  to  a  glorious  shape 

Must  first  affliction  feel ; 
Wine  issues  from  the  trodden  grape, 

Iron's  blistered  into  steel. 

So  gushes  from  affections  bruised 

Ambition's  purple  tide, 
And  steadfast  Faith,  unkindly  used. 

Hardens  to  stubborn  Pride. 


DESTIMT. 

Why  should  I  feed  on  contumely  and  wrong ! 
To  me  more  lofty  destinies  belong. 
Why  should  I  lavish  on  one  thankless  face 
Thought  that  might  win  the  homage  of  my  race  t 

Out  of  ourselves,  by  Nature's  hard  decree. 
Vain  is  our  hope,  our  struggle  to  be  free; 
Our  life  is  day,  spun  on  the  potter's  wheel ; 
Our  barren  power  is  only — not  to  feel. 

Why  then  accuse  the  inexorable  past  ? 
Shall  I  be  angry  at  the  simoom's  blast. 
Or  that  the  marble,  mocking  human  skill, 
Shaped  as  a  statue,  stands  a  statue  still  t* 

March  16, 1843. 

'  Note. — ^It  is  proper,  though  perhaps  needless,  to  add  the  remark  that  the  pre^ 
ceding  series  o£  poems  was  never  written  for  pnhlication.  The  one  on  ''Pride''  happen** 
hig,  while  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  the  author,  to  fall  under  our  eye,  and  to  impres* 
us  strongly  with  a  certain  noble  fire  and  splendid  energy  characterizing  it  as  true 
poetry,  it  was  requestedfor  that  purpose.  The  writer  already  enjoys^  at  least  abroad^ 
a  name  in  the  scientific  world  unsurpassed  by  any  other  reputation  achieved  at  so 
early  an  ag«««-^£D.  D.  R.  Digitized  by  VjOOgl(^ 
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MONTHLY  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  ARTICLE- 


At  the  date  of  oar  last  number,  we  de- 
scribed the  features  of  the  market  to 
be  a  great  abondance  of  moQe]^*  with 
almost  a  total  absence  of  legitinaate 
means  of  investment,  causing  specie  to 
accumulate  in  the  banks,  without  em- 
ployment The  banks  and  some  lead- 
ing firms,  indeed,  found  a  channel  for 
investment  in  the  low  price  of  foreign 
bills;  but  institutions  are  far  from  doing 
business  sufficient  to  meet  the  great 
expenses  with  which  that  business  is 
necessarily  hampered  when  done  by 
incorporated  associations.  The  same 
state  of  affairs  has  generally  been  pre- 
served through  the  month,  with  the 
exception  of  an  increased  disposition  to 
invest  in  stocks,  consequent  upon  the 
state  of  affairs.  The  import  of  specie 
has  been  about  $3,000,000  from  Eng- 
land. By  a  recent  law  of  Congress,  the 
value  of  gold  has  been  reduced  from 
94.8  cents  per  dwt.  to  94.6  cents  per 
dwt.,  or  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  weighings  at 
the  U.  S.  Mint,  one  thousand  sovereigns 
weigh  from  5111  d wts.  to  5124  dwts.,  or 
an  average  of    5117.5  dwts.    There- 


fore, the  loss  is  1.024  per  sovereign. 
We  mentioned  in  our  last  that  the  de- 
feat of  all  the  Exchequer  and   other 
*' relief"  measures  of  the  dominant 
party,  in  the  national  ^ovemmeDt,  had 
mduced  greater  confidence  in  stocks, 
and  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
govemmen  t  loan  had  been  taken  .    This 
stock  has  since  sold  at  6  per  cent,  pre- 
mium, and  Treasury  notes  at  1  1-2  per 
cent.,  notwithstanding  that  a  re-issoe 
has  been  ordered,  and  the  whole  out- 
standing amount  $11,000,000,   to  be 
funded  in  a  stock  redeemable  in  ten 
years.    All  other  stocks  have  advanced 
under  the  increased  confidence  tvliich 
has  induced  the  banks,  rather  than  let 
their  fnnds  lie  idle,  to  loan  upon  them 
within  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  market 
price,  thereby  placing  within  the  reach 
of  numerous  enterprising  speculators 
the  means  of  acting  upon  the  market. 
The  result  has  been  a  great  rise  in 

J)rices,  without  much  effective  demand 
brpermanentinvestment.  TheresultoT 
this  is  seen  in  the  following  table  of  rates 
to  the  15th  instant,  as  compared  with 
those  reported  in  our  January  number. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

Rnte. 

Redeemable. 

Augiut  30. 

February  15. 

Augurtl. 

Dec.  15. 

March  15. 

United  States, 

5i 

1844 

100    a  lOOi 

96    a    97 

96    a    97 

07    a    99 

101  alOli 
101    a  10]| 

*« 

6 

1S44 

—    a    — 

97    a    99 

98    a  100 

99    a  100 

«» 

6 

1862 

—    a    — 

—    a    — 

100    a  lOOi 

100    a  101 

106  a  1064 
1054  a  10S4 

New  York, 

7 

1848-40 

—    a    — 

—    a    -*- 

100    a  101 

1031  a  104 

.  ** 

6 

1850-54-60 

100    a  100^ 

79    a    80 

91    a    93 

06}  a    99 

103    0  104 

M 

6 

1861-63-67 

—    a    — 

—    a    — 

91    a    93 

96}  a    98 

103    a  1031 

U 

H 

1860-61-63 

ma    93 

71    tf    73 

8Sia    84 
gOi  a    91 

88    a    90 

964  a    97 

♦* 

5 

1845 

03    a    05 

80    a    87 

92    o    93} 

96    a    97 

" 

5 

1846-7-8-9 

93    a    95 

80    a    87 

85    a    88 

86    a    90 

94    a    96 

(4 

5 

1850-1-7 

91    a    93 

68    a    71 

80    a    83 

85    a    86 

93    a    93 

it 

5 

1855-58 

8&    a    87 

68    a    72 

80    a    83 

84}o    88 

91}  a    93 

" 

5 

185»^«0-61 

•83    a    83 

—    a    — 

78    a    80 

85    a    86 

90    a    90} 

u 

4i 

1849-58 

75    o    77 

—    a    — 

73    a    80 

79    a    83 

85    a    90 

Ohio, 

6 

1850 

04    a    95 

68    «    70 

75    a    80 

744  o    75 

70    a    71 

'* 

6 

1856-60 

94    a    95 

67    a    68 

74i«    76 

73    a    72t 

70    a   704 

" 

5 

1850-56 

84    a    85 

—    a    — 

60    a    65 

60    a    65 

60    a    65 

Kentucky, 

6 

84    tt    85 

67    a    68 

77*  a    784 
17|  a    18 

78    «    784 

85}a    85i 

Illinois, 

6 

1870 

55    a    55i 

18    a    19 

18    a    18} 

20    a    Sr 

Indiana, 

5 

35  yean. 

55    a    57 

19    a    31 

21    o    33 

30    a    31} 

34    a    35 

Arkansas, 

6 

-^-. 

59    a    60 

35    a    45 

SO    a    45 

38    a    30 

28    a    30 

Alabama, 

6 

—    a    — 

50    a    55 

50    a    60 

65    a    80 

60    a    6S 

" 

5 

—    a    — 

—    a    — 

50    a    - 

65    a    75 

55    a   60 

Pennflvlrania, 

5 

79    a    80 

33    a    33 

33    a    37 

38    a    394 

394  a    40 

New  York  Citj, 

7 

1857 

—    a    — 

—    a    — 

103    a  106 

1064  a  308 

107    a  109 

" 

7 

1852 

—    a    — 

—    a    — 

100}  a  lOli 

105    a  106 

106V  a  1074 

i( 

5 

1850 

84    a    85i 

73    «    76 

—    a    — 

85    a    87 

98    a   93 

" 

5 

1838-70 

84ia    85i 

77    a    78 

79ia    80 

844  o    85 

91    a   914 

This  table  gives  a  great  rise  in  prices, 
particularly  in  New  York  .6  per  cent, 
stocks,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
*^^  per  cent,  higher  than  in  February, 


the  mill  tax.  The  rise  has  been  great- 
est in  those  stocks  of  which  the  least 
amounts  are  held  abroad,  as  tbeNNew 
York  and  Federal  Government  stocks; 


^»  just  previous  to  the  passage  of   because,  from  the  peculiar  position  of 
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American  credit,  it  was  natural  to  sup^ 
pose,  that  the  moment  values  rose 
under  the  speculative  action  g^rowing 
out  of  bauK  loans,  the  opportunity 
would  be  seized  upon  by  the  foreign 
holders,  *to  realize  and  recover  their 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  banks 
here,  which  would  thus  incur  certain 
loss.  Under  this  movement  all  stocks 
rose;  but  the  danger  thus  incurred,  of 
beinff  unable  to  realize  except  at  a  loss, 
should  returning  business  create  a  more 
legitimate  demand  for  money,  induced 
the  banks  to  check  the  operation  by 
loaning  more  sparingly.  The  different 
stocks  have  also  been  influenced  each 
by  causes  emanatiDgfrom  the  action  of 
the  several  State  Legislatures.  Florida 
has  passed  resolutions  repudiating  its 
bonds.  Michigan  acknowledges  all 
those  bonds  for  which  she  has  received 
full  payment,  and  will  take  measures 
to  .discharge  them.  Indiana  has  passed 
a  "  stay  law,"  similar  to  those  ot  some 
other  States,  all  of  which  have,  how- 
ever, been  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  repeal  the  stay  laws,  and  revive 
those  laws  previously  in  operation. 
Illinois  has  reduced  its  internal  taxes 
50  per  cent.,  repealed  the  charters  of 
the  only  two  banks  in  the  State,  by 
which  nearly  four  millions  of  her  debt 
will  be  cancelled,  and  also  arranged 
for  the  completion  of  her  great  canal, 
on  terms  of  compromise  with  the 
holders  of  the  canal  bonds.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  made  no  other  provision 
for  its  interest,  amounting  to  near 
$1,000,000  due  on  the  first  of  February, 
than  by  issuing  to  the  claimants,  bonds 
at  6  per  cent.,  payable  in  1844.  The 
State  of  Indiana  proffered  the  same 
terms  to  its  bondholders  in  July,  1841, 
but  few,  however,  accepted  them. 
The  State  of  Ohio  has  increased  its 
stock  debt,  by  issuing  $2,000,000  of 
scrip,  of  $100  each,  in  nayment  of 
moneys  due  the  domestic  laborers  on 
its  works,  and  to  raise  the  means  of 
completing  the  Miami  extension  canal, 
which  requires  upwards  of  $400,000. 
The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  rejected 
all  attempts  at  "relief," in  the  shape 
of  a  new  bank  proposed,  a  stav  law, 
&;c.,  and  ended  by  renewing  tne  tax 
law,  which  expired  by  limitation  in 
February,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  State 
interest.  The  Legislature  of  Alabama, 
after  a  hard  strusfi?le,  have  abolished  the 


State  Bank  system,  placed  in  liquida* 
tion  the  five  banks  owned  by  the  State, 
and  appropriated  the  specie  in  the 
vaults,  near  $1,000,000,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  the  State  bonds* 
Taxes  have  also  been  levied  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  State  government, 
formerly  borne  by  the  banks,  and  to 
provide  permanently  for  the  State  debt. 
This  is  a  signal  triumph  over  the  paper 
system,  and  will  be  of  vast  benefit  to 
the  people  of  Alabama.  The  State  of 
Louisiana  has  been  dishonored  by  the 
failure  of  the  Citizens'  and  Consoli- 
dated Banks,  to  which  was  issued 
$9,568,888  of  the  State  bonds,  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  same.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  those  bonds  being  mostly 
money  borrowed  in  London,  is  loaned 
at  8  per  cent,  to  the  stockholder,  whose 
estates,  valued  at  double  the  amount, 
are  pledged  for  the  payment.  The  in- 
come of  these  estates  will  probaUv  be 
devoted  to  the  interest;  but  it  is  tear- 
ful to  undertake  to  pay  8  per  cent,  for 
money  employed  in  agriculture  under 
a  specie  currency.  One  other  bank 'at 
New  Orleans,  the  Commercial,  has  fail- 
ed and  with  the  CarroUton  gone  into  li- 
quidation. It  was  one  of  the  weakest  of 
those  banks  which  resumed  last  fall. 
That  event  was  brought  about  by  receiv- 
ing an  extension  of  liabilities  from  its 
creditors,  whose  claims  have  affain  ma- 
tured and  again  been  dishonored.  This 
is  an  instructive  fact,  when  taken  into 
consideration  with  the  state  of  exehan- 
£^es,  which  have  caused  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  specie  at  that  j>oint.  It  indi- 
cates that  the  institutions  have  not 
recovered  the  confidence  lost  by  their 
continued  suspension, — that  they  have 
earned  nothing,  and  that  the  constant 
depreciation  of  their  assets  has  left 
them  worse  off  than  before.  All  these 
events  have  influenced  the  stock  market 
greatly,  each  in  its  own  sphere. 

The  exchanges  continue  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  and  generaHy  of  the 
interior.  The  rate  on  New  Orleans  has 
again  risen  to  2  per  cent,  premium,  caus- 
ing renewed  shipments  of  specie  from 
New  York  to  that  quarter. 

The  adjournment  of  Congress  has 
been  a  great  relief  to  the  public  gene- 
rally, and  men  congratulate  them- 
selves that  it  did  no  more  mischief. 
Two  years  since,  the  dominant  party, 
on  coming  into  power,  found  a  debt  of 
$4,500,000,  and  the  revenue  equal  to 
the  expenditure.  An  extra  session 
was  immediately  called,  to  raise  a  rexe* 
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Due,  to  discharge  the  debts,  to  create 
a  bank,  to  enact  a  bankrupt  law,  to 
distribute  the  public  lands,  and  to  pass 
a  protective  tariff.  This,  it  will  be 
allowed,  was  a  good  undertaking.  That 
Congress  has  now  dissolved,  and  the 
results  are  a  debt  of  $25,000,000,  a 
deficit  of  $7,000,000  in  revenue,  the 

Promiiet  in  1840. 
To  redeem  Treasury  Notes, 
A  Uniform  Bankrapt  Law, 
A  National  Bank,     .... 
Substitute,  an  Exchequer, 
Public  Land  Distribution, 
To  pay  debt  of  $4,500,000, 
Reduce  expenses  lo  Revenue, 
High  Tariff,     .        -        .        .        • 

Each  one  of  these  means  was  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  produce  an  uneasy 
feeling  in  the  market,  disastrous  to 
private  interests.  Yet  for  party  pur- 
poses, a  constant  struggle  over  a  period 
of  two  years,  has  been  kept  up,  de- 
stroying, as  far  as  legislative  action  in 
this  country  can  destroy,  that  stability 
in  regulations  which  is  of  first  conse- 
quence to  commercial  and  trading;  inte- 
rests. One  of  the  loudest  complamts  of 
the  party  which  came  into  power  in  1841 
was  the  derangedstate  of  the  exchanges 
of  the  country.  It  was  alleged  and  re- 
iterated, that  nothing  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Bank  would  enable 
merchants  and  dealers  again  to  collect 
and  transmit  their  funds  at  reasonable 
rates.  All  attempts  at  establishing  a 
corporate  institution   to  regulate  ex- 


bankrapt  and  distribotion  laws  re- 
pealed, the  bank  and  exchequer  pioyect 
defeated ;  and  the  only  remnant  of  the 
higb  resolves  of  a  victorious  party  is  a 
protective  tariff.  We  may  put  these 
resolutions  and  tbeir  results  in  a  tabu- 
lar form,  as  follows : 

Fulfilment  in  1849. 
Issue  increased  $  1 1,000^000. 
Repealed. 
Vetoed. 
Defeated. 
Repealed. 

Debt  increased  to  $25,000,000. 
Revenue  deficient  $7,000,000. 
Destroyed  the  Revenues. 

changes  have  proved  unsuccessful.  A 
great  number  of  banks  have  failed,  and 
others  have  been  obliged  to  restrict 
their  movements;  thus  forcing  into 
practical  operation  tbe  great  principles 
embraced  in  the  Sub-Treasury  law, 
notwithstanding  its  nominal  repeaL 
Those  principles  now  under  the  stem 
behests  of  tbe  laws  of  trade,  have 
grown  into  more  strict  observance, 
than  even  when  they  were  enforced  by 
statutory  laws.  The  receipts  of  tbe 
Government,  as  far  as  they  go,  are 
made  and  disbursed  in  the  constitu- 
tional currency,  and  all  trade  is  con- 
ducted on  a  cash  basis.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  show  the  effect  which 
this  state  of  thinffs  has  had  upon  those 
exchanges,  which  were  alleged  to  re- 
quire a  paper  bank  for  their  regulation. 


RATES   or    DOMESTIC  BILLS   W   NEW  TORE. 


fioflton, 

Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, 

Richmond, 

N.  Carolina, 

Charleston, 

Savannah, 

MobUe. 

New  Orleans, 

Nariivllle, 

Loaisville, 

Cincinnati. 


So,  then,  the  average  rate  on  twelve 
points,  in  April,  1841,  just  before  the 
nrst  session  of  the  27th  Congress,  was 
5  to  7  per  cent.,  and  is  now  |  lo  1  on 
the  same  points,  excluding  Mobile, 
where  the  quotation  is  still  in  the  bills 
of  the  banks  that  have  been  put  in 
liquidation,  and  they  will  soon  cease  to 
circulate,  when  the  rate  quoted  in  spe- 
cie will  be  at  a  premium  instead  of  a 


discount.  This  has  been  the  result  of 
the  natural  principles  on  which  the 
Sub-Treasury  law  was  based,  operating 
irresistibly,  notwithstanding  its  legu 
repeaL  The  Bankrupt  law  has  released 
a  great  many  individuals  from  tbe 
claims  upon  them ;  but  instead  of  the 
number  being  500,000,  as  tbe  sanguine 
projectors  of  the  law  boldly  affinned, 
ithu  been  scarcely  25^000;  showing 
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really  how  small  a  class  oat  of  five  These  are  the  remarkable  results  of 
millioDs  of  active  people  have  been  party  promises  of  economy  and  re- 
benefited  by  an  unjust  law.  trenchment.  The  great  expenditures. 
The  most  smgular  feature  of  this  caused  by  the  general  speculative  spirit 
most  remarkable  Confess  has  perhaps  of  1835-  6,  had  been  gradually  reduced 
been  its  movements  in  relation  to  the  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  until  in  1840  they 
finances.  In  our  number  for  September,  had  been  brought  within  a  compass  of 
1842,  we  went  into  a  review  of  the  $24,000,000,  and  requiring  an  outlay 
financial  operations  of  the  seven  years  of  $19,000,000  only  for  1841,  and  a  far- 
preceding  the  advent  of  the  27th  Con-  ther  reduction  for  1842.  Instead  of 
gress.  The  result  was  as  follows : —  «  which  the  expenditures  of  the  last  two 
Meafu.  years  reached  $52,233,884,  or  $26,116,- 
Revenue  from  re^iar  flouroeJ^  .   .  $199,531,664  QOO  per  annum,  being  $2,000,000  more 

Denved  from  bank  stock,     9,197,903  .i       K     lojn     JjtAftru^rxnn             *u 

Bonowed  Treaaury  Notes,  25,156,628  than  m  i  o4U,  and  $7,0U0,0U0  more  tUan 

34,353,825  the  estimate  of  the  departments.    The 

Total  aean.^ •233,885,489  wmeuemsofexpenditure  are  estimated 

Average  wven  yean,  exclaslve  of  debt,  28,504,533  at  $22,932,773  for  the  COmmg  year  by 

D' h     ements  the  late  Secretary.    The  Committee  of 

CfammtcipcnBe,  ."."7.   .       .  $188,568,333  Ways  and  Means  has,  however,  dis- 

oid  debt, 6,234,756  seuted  from  this  estimate,  and  arbitra- 

Trea-ury  Notes,   .   .   .    80.832,142    ^^^^  rily  reduced  them  to  $18,175,289,  or 
'■ — - —  about  the  amount  of  Mr.  Woodbury's 

Total  expense,    ...   •   •  i.'^iS'SS'Si  estimate  for  1841.    The  fact  of  this 

ATerage  seven  year.,  exclusive  of  debt,  26,938,333  ^^^.^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  p^^^^  ^^.^^ 

During  this  period  $28,000,000  was  has  spent  $52,233,884  for  the  same 
divided  among  the  Slates,  and  an  ex-  objects  during  the  last  two  years,  is  the 
pensive  war  waged  against  the  Indians,  most  severe  reproof  of  its  own  miscon- 
accompanied  by  an  enormous  rise  in  duct.  The  same  committee  estimated 
money  prices  of  every  article  of  pur-  the  regular  receipts  of  the  ensuing  year 
chase.  Under  these  circumstances  an  at  $15,600,000,  showing  a  deficit  of 
annual  expense  short  of  $27,000,000  $2,500,000,  which  they  turned  into  a 
was  clamored  against  as  the  height  of  surplus  by  proposing  to  borrow  $4,883,- 
extravaffance,  and  this  clamor  accom-  358.  The  Secretary  asked  for  a  duty 
panied  by  promises  of  thorough  re-  upon  tea  and  coffee,  which,  it  was 
trenchment  and  reform,  was  a  powerful  supposed,  would  yield  a  sum  equal  to 
element  in  creating  a  change  in  the  the  deficit.  This  the  committee  refused 
administration.  Let  us  see  how  those  to  grant,  for  the  following  most  re- 
promises  have  been  fulfilled.  markable  reasons,  viz.—"  that  they  did 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  re-  not  consider  that  it  was  necessary  that 
ceipts  and  expenditures  of  the  twenty-  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  should 
sixth  Congress,  and  of  the  twenty-sev-  go  into  the  public  treasury,  and,  in  ad- 
enth,  according  to  the  reports  of  Mr.  dition  thereto,  that  a  duty  should  be 
Forward :—  imposed  on  tea  and  coffee."  The  esti- 
^«-^.             ***  S'SfTSi  ^''^STiE^  ™a^e  of  this  identical  committee  was, 

i^ands, 10,368,633         2,011,702  that  the  regular  receipts,  including  the 

Bank  Stock.     .   .   .    1,774.513            723,492  lands  at  $2,500,000,  would  be  short  of 

Miacellaneooa,.    .    .      1^1^9,731               «S3,65e  ^^^    ^^j^^^lj   ^^^j^^^^^^   ^f  ^^             ^^ 

Total  regular  revenue.  50.924,530          36,996,240  above  Stated  at  $2,500,000,  which  de- 
Borrowed  ireas.  notes.  J^446^        27,915,530  ficit   the  tea  and   coffee  duty   would 
Total  meana,  .   .   .  $60,371,363      $64,911,779  Supply.    They  refused  to  recommend 
Etpenditwu.  this  dutv,  to  protect  the  credit  of  the 

2jj!'  • Ji'I?oSS        J^'SS'lK  United  States,  unless  an  equal  sum  was 

NalS7'  :  ;  ;  ;  :  S;K        hK  taken  om  and  given  to  the  States,  in 

the  shape  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 

'^?'S2  „,?**"*'  ?S'SJ'SI        ?IS2t  lands.     The  recommendation  of  the 

•*     debt  paid,    .    .    15,204,CNj1           ]d,Ulf9,tSl  ,                         jt    ..  *      ^l         '.uj            i     /• 

duty  as  an  offset  to  the  withdrawal  of 

Total  diBbaraementu,  $65,841,468      $67,333,705  tjjg  public  lands  from  the  treasury  was 

This  table  presents  the  following  called  by  the  committee,  of  which  Mr. 

results: —  Fillmore  was  chairman,    an   act   of 

Decrease  in  regular  means, ...»    $13,928,909  <<  self-Sacrificing    deVOtion  "    On    their 

^""^^^^'^^^rrr.    v^m  I»art.andonthepartoftherepre8enta. 

OeerauemuMuitofdebtpiM,    .       KM,780  Uvea  that  sappoTted  It.     What  an 
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abominable  insult  is  tbis  to  tbe  people ! 
Tbey  elected  servants  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington to  carry  on  the  government,  and 
protect  its  credit,  in  order  to  further  the 
mterests  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was 
constituted.  On  arriving  there,  these 
servants  of  the  people  increase  the  ex- 
penses, and  destroy  the  general  revenue 
Dv  a  tariff  to  protect  a  particular  class. 
To  benefit  another  small  class  of  bond- 
holders, they  seek  to  filch  the  public 
lands  from  the  treasury,  by  making  it 
the  condition  of  supplying  the  estimated 
deficit.  This  is  called  "  self-sacrificing 
devotion."  The  people  will  doubtless 
henceforth  select  servants  whose  inte- 
rests are  identical  with  the  general 
welfare,  and  the  honor  and  credit  of  the 
Union,  the  protection  of  which  will  be 


considered  a  duty  instead  of  a  **  sel^ 
sacrificing  devotion." 

Amid  all  this  injurious  legislatioii 
and  struegling  for  credit,  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  whole  people  are  rapidly 
advancing.  The  crops  have  been  most 
abundant,  and  are  increasing  their 
markets,  notwithstanding  the  bar  to 
sales  interposed  by  the  late  onerous 
tariff.  Prices  are  indeed  low,  but  the 
industry  of  the  people  and  the  abund- 
ance of  yield  compensate  in  some  de- 
gree for  the  low  money  prices,  which 
are  the  surest  guarantee  of  ready  sales. 
The  ^reat  abundance  of  produce  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  table 
of  the  receipts  at  New  Orleans,  and  the 
delivery  from  the  Ohio  Canal,  on  tbe 
lakes,  m  a  series  of  years. 


Receipts  at  New  Orleans. 

Delivery  at  Cleveland. 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

Pork. 

Lard. 

Flour. 

Com. 

Floor. 

Fork. 

hhdi. 

bales. 

bbls. 

128,01*9 

bbls. 

sacks. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

1833 

23,637 

410,524 

59,241 

333.763 

65,620 

175.590 

22,758 

1834 

25,210 

461,026 

91,998 

192,565 

34o,831 

63,137 

153,026 

33,884 

1835 

33,801 

536,901 

92,172 

339,553 

286,534 

163,346 

309,619 

19,814 

1836 

41,634 

490,495 

79,505 

188,739 

287,233 

387,183 

333,631 

13.57S 

1857 

35,821 

588,969 

115,580 

203,825 

353,500 

369,690 

881,691 

42.057 

1838 

35,555 

738,313. 

139,463 

234,388 

330,208 

177,751 

463,065 

39.055 

1830 

30,853 

579,179 

166,071 

218,387 

434,984 

338,795 

482,287 

30,717 

1840 

40,436 

940,320 

120,908 

177,303 

483,523 

378,358 

808,361 

23,017 

1841 

54,667 

821,288 

216,974 

311,710 

496,194 

368,557 

664,635 

29,797 

1843 

68,058 

749,267 

344,443 

366,604 

439,688 

338,709 

693.911 

53,373 

1843) 
7  mo.  j 

16,937 

765,171 

74,890 

175,331 

335,340 

134,siw) 

This  table  shows  the  constantly 
increasing  products  of  the  great  west, 
which  are  seeking  market  both  by  way 
of  the  lakes  and  by  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  puttino^  immense  wealth 
into  the  hands  of  the  producers.  The 
money  value  has  received  a  temporary 
check  by  the  transition  from  a  paper  to 
a  specie  currency,  causing  a  momentary 
scarcity ;  but  the  vacuum  is  filling  with 
a  rapidity  truly  astonishing,  $6,000,000 
to  $8,000,000  having  been  received  from 
abroad.  Upwards  of  $10,000,000  have 
been  paid  out  from  broken  banks  into 
circulation,  and  probably  $2,000,000  of 
plate  and  trinkets  have  already  found 
the  mint  for  coinage,  under  the  law  of 
trade  which  makes  the  precious  metals 
more  valuable  for  coin  than  for  orna- 
ment, to  which  purposes  they  are  easily 
applied  when  people  are  rich  in  paper 
wealth.  Large  amounts  that  have 
been  hoarded  have  also  been  disbursed. 
From  all  these  sources,  probably,  $20,- 
000,000  have  been  and  are  about  to  be 
poured  into  the  channels  of  circulation, 
in  the  place  of  an  equal  amount  of  bank 
paper  withdrawn  by  liquidation.    At 


Cincinnati,  during  the  winter,  250,000 
hogs  have  been  prepared  for  market, 
equal  in  value,  commissions,  material, 
&c.,  to  $2,000,000,  besides  $1,000,000 
of  flour  and  other  produce,  ready  to  be 
exchanged  for  coin  with  the  ppening  of 
the  navigation,  and  destined  for  the  !&ig- 
lish  and  French  markets.  The  influx  of 
coin  for  the  purchase  of  these  articles 
has  already  produced  a  sensible  eflfect 
upon  prices  in  the  western  cities,  where 
in  some  cases  they  have  gone  up  25 
per  cent.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
business  and .  prosperity  upon  an  im- 
perishable basis;  a  prosperity  which 
will  not  accumulate  enormous  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  privileged  indi- 
viduals, but  will  give  competence  and 
independence  to  the  whole  industrious 
population  of  a  mighty  continent.  The 
simple  form  of  our  economical  govern- 
ment allows  wealth  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  earn  it.  They  are 
not  required  to  support  a  splendid  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  maintain  a  mere- 
tricious reputation  for  strength  and 
power,  which  is  really  exhausting  the 
vital  energies  of  the  people. 
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'  The  Veil  Removed  j  or  Reflections  on  David 
Humphreys'  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Israel 
Putnam,  Also,  Notices  of  Oliver  W. 
B.    Peaboiy's  Life  of   the  same  f    S, 

'  SwetVs  Sketch  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle, 
^.,  ^c.     By  John  Fellows.     New 

!  York:  James  D.  Lockwood,  5  John 
Street.     1843.     18mo.  pp.  231. 

When  we  tell  the  reader  that  the  purport 
of  this  volume  is  to  remove  the  veil  of  de- 
lusion with  which  the  author  considers 
that  a  mistaken  and  fallacious  history  has 
hitherto  enveloped  the  character  of  Put- 

'  NAM — and  to  prove  that  instead  of  having 
heen  the  gallant  and  glorious  old  patriot 
soldier  his  whole  country,  and  especially 

'  New  England,  has  always  delighted  to 
regard  him,  he  was  nothing  better  than 
an  empty  braggart  and  miserable  coward, 
who  deserved  in  his  own  day  to  be  shot, 
and  in  ours  to  be  despised, — when  we 
startle  the  reader,  we  say,  with  this  piece 
of  information,  he  will  not  be  surprised 
that  we  abstain  from  any  immediate  ex- 
pression of  judgment  upon  it,  on  the  im- 
perfect examination  we  have  yet  been 
able  to  give  to  its  contents.  We  mean 
to  go  into,  and  through  the  subject  very 
closely— such  matters  are  not  to  be  trifled 
with— with  the  view  either  to  exhume 
and  cast  forth  the  impostor  bones 
which  have  surreptitiously  found  their 
way  into  the  Pantheon  of  our  holiest 
national  memories  $  or  else,  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  insulted  country,  to  repel, 
with  its  just  desert  of  scorn  and  wrath, 
the  sacrilegious  hand  which  has  dared 
thus  to  approach  to  disturb  and  desecrate 
their  glorious  repose.  This  matter  began 
in  1818  with  General  Dearborn.  In  the 
form  of  the  present  volame,  we  presume 
it  may  be  regarded  as  having  fairly  come 
to  a  head.  All  that  is  to  be  charged  or 
argued  against  the  fame  of  Putnam,  we 
may  fairly  assume  to  be  here  brought  to 
beiur.  The  work  appears  to  have  been 
prepared  with  elaborate  and  searching 
pains;  and  the  author  appears  to  write 
from  convictions  positive  to  the  point  of 
fierceness  and  bitterness.  Before  forming 
any  definite  judgment  on  the  important 
historical  question  thus  raised  and  argued, 
we  cannot  resist — no  reader  can — be  the 
troth  what  it  may — ^the  first  impression^ 
that  at  least  a  more  subdued,  if  not  a 
sarrowfol  tone  would  have  been  more 
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appropriate  to  such  a  task.  If  there  are 
some  duties  that  may  well  be  performed 
with  loud  song  of  triumph  and  joy,  there 
are  others  1o  which  a  sad  and  solemn 
silence  is  alone  meet  and  deeent.  How- 
ever, we  will  go  as  thoroughly  into  and 
through  this  matter,  as  our  best  faculty, 
in  the  calm  and  candid  investiga- 
tion of  truth,  will  permit.  We  will  do 
full  justice  either  to  Israel  Putnam  or  to 
John  Fellows — or  rather,  we  trust,  to 
both.  But  we  give  fair  warning  to  the 
latter  (as  indeed  he  must  have  expected 
when  he  placed  his  name  on  the  title-page 
of  such  a  book),  that  unless  he  succeeds  in 
sustaining  his  indictment  against  the  long 
revered  and  beloved  memory  of  the  former, 
he  must  count  upon  receiving,  from  the 
criticism  of  indignant  patriotism,  a  punish- 
ment as  nearly  commensurate  with  the 
parricidal  impiety  of  such  an  attempt,  as 
the  heartiest  good  will  on  our  part  can 
make  it. 


Principalities  and  Poicers  in  Heavenly 
Places,  By  Chablotte  Elizabeth. 
With  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Biekersteth.  New  York:  Pub- 
lished by  John  S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  145 
Nassau-street.    1843.  12mo.  pp.298. 

Protestantism  has  certainly  in  some  in- 
stances been  led,  by  the  vehemence  of  its 
reaction  against  the  abuses  of  doctrine 
and  practice  which  it  charged  against  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  unduly  to  neglect  some 
portions  of  scriptural  truth  to  which  the 
latter  had  perhaps  given  an  undue  prom- 
inence. Among  these  may  be  included 
the  deep  and  mysterious  doctrine  of  Reve- 
lation respecting  Angels,  both  evil  and 
good, — to  which  classes  of  superhuman 
beings,  with  their  malign  influences  or 
beneficent  ministrations,  it  has  charged 
against  the  Church  of  Rome  an  unscrip- 
tural,  idolatrous,  and  extravagant  degree 
of  attention.  It  enters  into  the  design  of 
this  volume  to  contribute  some  counter- 
action to  this  past  error  of  most  Protes- 
tant religionists.  It  treats,  in  its  division 
into  two  parts,  of  both  these  antagonist 
worlds  of  spiritual  being,  bringing  to  bear, 
it  would  seem,  all  the  passages  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible,  in  illustration  of  its  views 
of  their  nature,  and  relations  with  and 


action  upon  man. 
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exeeated  with  a  devmit  zeal  and  indastry ; 
thoavh  (as  far  as  we  may  jadge  from  an 
hour's  glancing  among  its  pages),  in  a 
spirit  most  orthodoxly  narrow,  and  bigot- 
cdly  bitter,  whenever  the  author's  pro- 
cess of  discussion  brings  her  within  possi- 
bility of  an  allusion  to  **  Popery"  or  things 
or  thoughts ''Popish."  She  has  evidently  no 
higher  or  wider  ideas  of  the  capabilities  of 
man's  own  spiritual  powers,  than  those 
derived  from  the  limited  action  of  his 
senses  and  ordinary  mental  processes,  to 
which  the  range  of  our  common  philoso- 
phy has  been  wont  to  confine  its  specula- 
tions, before  some  of  these  late  wonder- 
ful discoveries  of  our  own  times  had  shot 
their  gleams  of  revealing  light  far  down 
into  the  unfathomed  depths  of  our  aw- 
fully mysterious  spiritual  nature.  She 
finds  an  explanation  of  all  the  strange 
phenomena  which  she  believes  as  facts, 
yet  finds  hard  to  understand  as  natural 
ones,  by  referring  most  of  them  to  the 
direct  agency  of  the  Devil — such  as  pro- 
phetic dreams,  revelations  of  future  or 
distant  events,  &c.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing extract,  which  those  readers  who  be- 
lieve it  may  or  may  not  explain  on  her 
theory,  as  may  best  please  them : 

"  An  initance  of  hit  subtletj  occoninc  a  few 
yeara  rince,  aod  attested  by  unimpeachable  evi- 
dence, may  illuatrate  thia.  The  writer  had  it 
from  one  who  waa  on  the  spot ;  and  it  has  also 
been  published.  The  late  Lady  Hester  Bianhope, 
St  is  well  known,  fell  into  a  mare  of  the  devil, 
abjured  her  faith,  and  lived  among  the  mountains 
of  DJoumi  as  an  eastern  princess,  wholly  divorced 
fhHn  all  former  ties,  not  only  to  her  country,  but 
to  her  God ;  she  affected  a  knowledge  of  futurity, 
peculiar  to  those  who  practise  witchcraA.  Her 
house  waa  visited  by  many  strangers,  including 
Englishmen;  and  they  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained. At  the  time  now  al  1  uded  to,  some  zealous 
Christians  occasionally  took  up  their  temporary 
abode  with  her:  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way,  Joseph 
Wolff,  and  others,  who  earnestly  longed  to  lead 
into  the  fold  this  wandering  sheep  and  her  infidel- 
household.  This,  of  course,  would  raise  Satan*8 
opposition  in  no  common  degree ;  for  the  smallest 
portion  of  good  leaven  lodged  In  that  lump,  might 
work  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom  in  a  place  where 
every  inch  of  territory  is  an  important  possession. 
Among  the  members  of  her  establishment  was  a 
Dewish,  a  pretender  to  superior  knowledge  and 
aanctity,  a  teacher  and  worshipper  of  false  0>ds, 
therefore  of  devils ;  held  in  esteem  by  Lady  Hes- 
ter, and  in  great  awe  nnd  admiration  by  her  de- 
pendants. This  man's  influence  could  not  co- 
exist with  that  of  a  Christian  minister;  and 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  part  in 
resisting  them,  Satan  contrived  so  to  establish  his 
character  as  to  seal  up  his  followers  in  deeper 
darkness  than  before.  A  tremendous  earthquake 
buried  Aleppo  in  ruins :  the  citv  was  overthrown, 
and  the  inhabitants  pcriRhed.  Situated  many 
miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  devastation,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  any  human  communiealton, 
and  indeed  before  it  took  place,  this  Dewish 
openly  p-oclalmed  that  Aleppo  was  destroyed.  In 
that  advanced  stage  of  the  subterranean  procesa, 
an  observant  being  could  doubtless  idl  that  the 
crisis  was  at  hand ;— could  point  the  spot  where, 
flroro  circumstances  orderea  of  God,  it  was  evi- 
dently to  buret:  and  thus  by  simply  using  the 
toogne  of  an  imgodly  man  to  convey  the  Intima- 


don,  he  eatabllahed  that  man's  claim  to  a  pro- 
phetic splfiL  It  was  much  talked  of  at  the  lime, 
and  questioned  by  some  who  would  neither  admit 
that  a  divine  revelation  was  made  to  so  evil  a  char- 
acter, and  for  no  good  end,  or  that  Satan  has 
power  to  discover  the  yet  unrevealed  porpoaes  at 
God.  We  admit  both  these  obJecUona,  yet  the 
tale  is  true;  and  on  this  ground  it  is  perliBetiy  ex- 
plicaUe.** 

The  author's  bitterness  against  <*the 
Papacy,  that  convicted  child  of  the  devil,'* 
as  she  is  pleased  in  a  thousand  variations 
of  phrase  to  denounce  it,  and  whoee 
*'  scarlet "  robe  produces  on  her  the  same 
effect  as  the  sight  of  a  red  rag  upon  a 
turkey-cock,  leads  her  to  attack  also  the 
new  Oxford  theology  as  one  of  the  most 
insidious  and  periluus  of  « the  latter  de- 
vices "  of  the  "  old  serpent."  If  she  were 
within  the  hearing  of  our  voice,  we 
might  take  the  liberty  of  respectfully 
whispering  in  her  ear,  whether  there 
may  not  possibly  be  a  little  of  an  uncon- 
scious influence  of  the  spirit  of  that 
same  individual,  manifesting  itself  in  such 
narrow-minded  and  intolerant  bigotry  of 
sentiment  and  language,  as  is  displayed 
on  fifty  of  her  own  pages,  to  which  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  to  point  were  the 
book  worth  the  while. 


Pujeyum  ExamvMd.  By  J.  H.  Mebub 
D'AuBiGNE,  D.D.,  author  of  the  «  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century."  With  an  Introductory  No- 
tice of  the  Author.  By  Robert  Baiid. 
New  York :  Published  by  JohnS.  Tay- 
lor &  Co.  Brick  Church  Chapel,  145 
Nassau-street.  1843.     18mo.  pp.79. 

Puseyism  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
the  religious  phenomena  of  the  day,  but, 
chiefly  confined  to  the  bosom  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  England  and  in  Eng- 
land, it  has  made  but  little  progress,  if 
any,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  hold 
ourselves  therefore  absolved  from  any 
moral  obligation  to  look  beyond  the  title- 
page  and  introduction  of  this  Discourse — 
from  the  latter  of  which  we  learn  that 
B'Aubigne  who  appears  fitly  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Genevan  against  the  Catholic 
theology,  is  now  engaged  on  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
treating  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 
A  fifth  and  sixth  volume  are  also  contem- 
plated, to  follow  in  the  course  of  time. 

It  is  a  work  of  immense  circulation  in 
England,  there  being  no  less  than  three 
different  translations.  In  t  his  country  also, 
we  leain  that  the  recent  cheap  editions 
are  circulating  with  a  rapidity  unparal- 
leled. Mr.  Baird  affords  the  followinf 
piece  of  personal  description  of  its  author : 
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**  It  muy  be  tosfgnlflcant  to  ramark— but  it  will 
answer  some  inqniries  which  have  been  addiened 
to  me— that  Dr.  Merle  d'Aublgne  Is  a  large,  fine 
looking  man,  of  moat  agreeable  mannen;  and 
^erscnaUyt  aa  well  as  mentally  considered,  he 
'^vould  be  pronooneed  by  every  one,  to  be  alto- 
gether worthy  to  speaa  of  Martin  Luther,  John 
Knox,  and  the  other  giants  of  the  Reformation. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  pained  to  say  It,  his  health 
does  not  correspond  with  the  robustness  of  his 
frame,  nor  the  vigor  of  his  appearance.  He  sudors 
much  at  times  from  complaints  of  the  chest.  I 
am  sure,  that  In  making  this  statement,  I  shall 
secure  the  prayers  of  many  a  reader,  that  his  val- 
uable life  may  be  spared  many  yean  to  bless  the 
Church  and  the  world.** 


IfMugural  Address  of  the  Hon.  Albert 
Gallatin,  LL.D.  on  taking  the  Chair 
as  President  of  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society,  Friday  evening,  Feb.  7, 
1843.  New  York,  printed  for  the  So- 
ciety by  James  P.  Wright,  41  Pine-st., 
1843.    Pamphlet. 

This  Discourse  exhibits  its  Tenerable 
anthor  as  in  the  fall  possession  of  those 
powers  which,  through  the  long  and  hon- 
orable career  along  which  he  has  left  a 
line  of  light  as  he  went,  have  been  so 
oAen  and  so  well  devoted  to  the  public 
service.  There  are  many  valnable  truths 
in  it,  the  calm  and  sober  utterings  of  Nes- 
torian  wisdom,  not  the  less  worthy  of  deep 
heed  that  they  may  have  no  startling  no- 
velty to  recommend  them  to  attention. 
Its  leading  idea  is  to  illustrate  the  deeply 
rooted  trait  of  American  national  charac- 
ter, its  attachment  to  Law  and  peacefnl 
social  order, — ^though  in  recommending  its 
continued  cultivation  he  is  full  careful  to 
avoid  the  opposite  error  of  servile  sub- 
mission to  oppression,  or  of  denial  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  People,  with  their  coin- 
cident right  of  making  or  changing  their 
form  of  government.  We  cannot  know 
the  exact  lengths  to  which  he  would  be 
understood  as  willing  to  go  under  any 
given  circumstances,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  following  to  which  we  cannot  yield 
a  full  concurrence : 

"If  it  be  unjustifiable,  unleSB  for  the  roost  Im- 
portant purposes,  and  when  no  other  means 
remain  of  obtaining  redress,  to  resort  to  an  appeal 
to  the  People  in  their  primary  capacity,  and  to 
incur  the  risks  of  civil  war  and  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  State ;  we  find  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  abundant  prooA,  that,  in  almost 
evecy  case,  those  convulsions  had  their  origin  in 
the  ambition,  the  cupidity,  or  the  obstinacy  of 
those  who  happened  to  have  engrossed  all  the 
powers  of  the  State.  Our  own  experience  teaches 
us  that,  under  our  Institutions,  Eevolutions  may 
always  be  prevented  by  timely  and  spontaneous 
reforms.  And  the  provisions  now  general  ly  Insert- 
ed in  our  Constitutions,  for  obtaining  by  an  orderly 
process  the  alterations  that  may  become  necessary, 
would  seem  to  have  removed  the  danger  of  a  rt- 
sort  to  any  oihtr  maaiw.*' 


Mental  Hygiem ;  cr  an  Examination  of 
the  InteUed  and  Pauioru :  detigited  to 
iUtutrate  their  Influence  on  Health  and 
the  Duration  of  Life.  By  William 
SwixTS£R,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Ihractice  of  Physic,  and 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  New  York :  J.  k, 
H.  6.  Langlev,  67  Chatham  Street. 
1843.     12mo.  pp.  270. 

Dr.  Sweetser  has  given  to  the  public-— 
(and  to  the  whole  public,  for  there  is 
nothing  technical  or  professional  in  it) — 
a  book  as  entertaining  as  it  is  calculated 
to  be  useful,  in  this  Treatise  on  the  Hy- 
giene of  the  Mind.  Copiously  illustrated 
as  it  is  with  celebrated  instances  and 
striking  anecdotes,  it  sheds  over  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its 
title,  a  great  amount  of  instructive  light, 
conveyed  in  a  very  agreeable  manner. 
The  First  Part  relates  to  the  Intellectual 
Operations  in  respect  to  their  influence  on 
the  general  functions  of  the  body,  though 
but  brief  space  suffices  for  the  treatment 
of  this  division  of  h is  subject.  <'  Indeed,'^ 
is  the  just  remark  of  the  author,  '<  when 
pure,  or  as  much  so  as  is  consistent  with 
their  nature — ^for  scarce  can  we  conceive 
of  any  mental  function  entirely  isolated 
from  every  shade  of  affection — the  intel- 
lectual operations  can  by  no  means  be 
viewed  as  an  ordinary  cause  of  disease, 
or  as  tending  directly  to  abbreviate  the 
term  of  existence.  The  infirmities  so  apt 
to  be  witnessed  in  those  whose  pursuits 
are  of  a  more  strictly  intellectual  charac- 
ter, are  much  oflener  imputable  to  the 
agency  of  the  passions  aronsed  by,  and 
blended  with  the  mental  efforts,  or  else  to 
the  sedentary  and  other  prejudicial  habits 
of  life,  with  which  they  are  so  frequently 
united,  than  to  the  mere  abstract  labors 
of  thought.''  In  the  Second  Part,  a  view 
is  presented  of  the  moral  feelings  or  pas- 
sions (divided  into  three  broad  classes,  of 
the  pleasurable,  painful  and  mixed)  in 
the  relation  which  they  also  maintain  to 
man's  physical  nature,  with  the  influence 
of  their  excessive  indulgence  or  morbid 
overaction  on  the  different  functions  of  the 
animal  economy ;  concluding  with  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  evil  consequences  resulting 
from  an  ill-r^ulated  imagination,  to  the 
firmness  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  general  health.  We  con- 
tent ourselves  for  the  present  with  thus 
indicating  the  general  scope  and  plan  of 
this  work,  as  we  shall,  probably,  at  an 
early  day,  make  its  interesting  contents 
the  sabjectof  a  more  extended  notice. 
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The  Pki2o9ophy  of  Rtform ;  a  Lecturt  de- 
livered before  the  Berean  huiUute,  in  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  Janu- 
ary  20,  1843  ;  wUh  Four  Discourses 
upon  the  same  general  topic,  delivered  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  By  Rev.  E. 
H.  Chapin,  Charlestown,  Mass.  New 
York:  C.  L.  Stickney,  130  Fulton 
street.     1843.     l8mo.,  pp.  136. 

The  Lecture  on  "The  Philosophy  of 
Reform"  is  the  only  portion  of  this  little 
volume  we  have  had  time  to  read.  It  is 
a  noble  and  beautiful  production  of  an 
earnest,  free,  strong  and  loving  soul.  At- 
tacking with  equal  force  of  censure  the 
two  antagonist  evils  of  a  stagnant  Con- 
servatism and  a  mere  tempestuous  De- 
structivism, he  makes  a  fine  plea  for 
that  true  spirit  of  Christian  Reform, 
which  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these,  but  which  partakes  wisely  and  well 
of  them  both.  We  would  glsully  quote 
largely  from  it,  were  it  in  our  power. 
The  following  are  all  which  we  can  per- 
mit ourselves : 

"  My  objection  to  the  strict  Conskrvative  is,  not 
that  he  holds  bnrk  in  the  tide  of  Rcrorm,  but  that 
he  holds  on  to  all  thinfts  Just  as  they  are— and  not 
merely  to  the  grood  that  is  in  all  things.  He  lovea 
existing  insUtutions  because  they  happen  to  exist, 
and  for  no  other  reason.  He  loves  old  customs 
because  they  are  old,  and  he  is  very  corafortahle 
under  them.  Too  often  when  we  come  to  ana- 
lyze his  conscrvntiiini,  the  whole  reason  of  it  is 
found  in  sheer,  downri|;ht  se^fishnMs.  He  hates 
to  be  distarbed.  If  the  movement  prevails  he 
must  move  too,  and  he  dislilies  the  exortion  and 
the  sacrifice.  He  has  got  a  snug  corner  of  the 
world,  and  ample  means  to  live,  and  surely,  he 
thinlcB,  the  world  is  well  enough  as  it  is.  It  Is  na- 
tural that  he  should  thinic  so.  But  the  poor  bond- 
man, who  labuiB  in  blood  and  tears,  thinks  that 
the  world  is  not  well  enough  as  it  is,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  must  be  some  other  criteria  than  tho 
convenience  of  one  man,  or  of  one  class  of  men. 

*'  Or,  if  the  Conservative  is  not  selfish,  he  is  an 
alarmist,  and  as  much  deluded  as  the  veriest 
fiinatic.  He  exercises  no  discrimination.  Every 
plan  that  is  proposed  to  alter  existing  institutions, 
to  him  looks  heretical  and  dangerous,  because  he 
will  not  set  himself  to  work  candidly  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  but  sees  through  his  prejudices, 
and  arts  from  his  old  habits  of  thinking.  At  the 
mere  menUon  of  the  word  Reform,  vague  ideas  of 
unsettlement  and  confusion  rush  upon  him;  he 
sees  all  things  in  chaos— nothing  but  licentious- 
ness and  destniction,  binod  and  finme;  and, 
honestly  scared,  no  doabt,  he  vociferates  fVom  the 
very  depths  of  his  lungs—'  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians !' " 


"  My  objection,  then,  to  the  strict  Conservative 
is,  that  he  allows  no  movement,  either  forward  by 
way  of  advaneemait^  or  backward  by  way  of 
purification;  but  wants  all  things  to  remain  as 
they  are,  which  nature  will  not  permit,  since  by 
her  laws  all  things  move  in  some  way,  either  in 
growth  or  decline.  And  I  object  to  the  Conserva- 
tive, because  with  all  his  fears  for  Goodness  and 
Truth,  he  evidently  knows  but  little  of  eiihi-r, 
else  he  would  exercise  more  discriroinaiion,  and 
while  clinging  to  the  tfood  would  let  the  bad  gOi 
and  thus  be  a  Reformer — and,  also,  he  would  be 
willing  to  trust  truth  in  every  encounter,  knowing 
It  to  be  eternal  and  omnipotent.  I  object  to  the 
Gooiervative,  b«caiiM  he  has  no  faith  in  progreai 


—he  too  often  aetP  fmni  a  adilsh  motive— ha  en- 
■ulbinol  tuartaaou,  but  hwfoar** 

"  W«  must  not  be  rash ;  we  must  not  adoyt 
everything  as  it  comes,  but  compare,  reflect,  exa- 
mine—and  fear  not  the  result.  And  is  it  not  bel- 
ter even  to  move  at  a  ruA,  than  not  to  more  at 
all  ?  Tliis  Conservative  ai^gument  was  as  valid 
countless  ages  back  as  it  is  now.  And  if  ntt 
had  heeded  it,  the  race  would  be  now  what  it 
was  countless  ages  ago.  But  they  did  not  b^  iL 
They  took  a  step  fbrward— a  step  at  a  time,  lo  b« 
sure— but  still  a  step  forward,  even  though  it  wai 
in  the  untried  path  of  experiment.  I  do  snt  likt 
the  legitimate  bearings  of  this  argument.  It  wiU 
do  as  well  for  the  Grand  Turk  as  for  the  professH 
Republican— it  will  serve  the  high  Tories  of  Eor 
land,  as  well  as  any  Conservative  in  this  cottolry. 
Enough,  that  reason  decides  after  calm  reikclioa. 
Enough,  that  all  that  intuitively  recognisea  the 
Good  and  the  True,  ajipeals  in  oar,bo«nL 
Enouch,  if  we  have  these,  to  ventttre  fonrui 
even  liaxarding  by  experiment  tho  issue  which, 
at  the  worst,  can  produce  evils  scarcely  mote  at 
gravated  than  thoae  which  already  exist.** 

There  is  so  much  wisdom  and  tmlh  in 
the  following,  from  the  per  contra  to  tbc 
above,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  insert- 
ing it,  as  a  useful  lesson  to  not  a  fev 
probably  of  our  readers — nor  useless,  per- 
haps, to  ourselves : 

"With  this  I  dismiss  the  Conservative  and  hii 
arguments,  and  pass  to  consider  the  strict  Riat- 
CAL,  who,  I  Bay,  is  also  wrong.  He  who  waftf 
war  with  all  existing  institutions,  is  as  bad  as  he 
who  holds  on  to  all  existing  institutions— perbapi 
worse.  There  is  always  some  good  to  be  pr^ 
aerved.  To  think  otherwise,  is  to  calumniate  ihc 
past^  and  deny  the  Agency  of  Providence.  la  at- 
der  to  reform,  it  is  not  necewary  nor  practicaU^ 
to  level  all  exisUng  institutions  to  the  dust  atoae 
stroke,  and  drive  the  plnuglishare  over  theai.  If 
they  do  not  actually  think  so,  there  are  sooie  zaia 
who  speak  as  if  they  owed  nothing  to  the  Paetot 
the  Present— as  if  these  were  naught  bat  hin- 
drances to  human  progress.  But  If  I  understaad 
progress,  it  is  the  gradual  passage  from  one  cosdi- 
tion  to  another,  each  link  in  the  chain  being  ne- 
cessary to  the  consummation.  If  human  aann 
grows,  it  must  have  something  to  grow  out  of.  aad 
therefore  it  is  indebted  to  that  somethiDg.  Yoor 
Reform  will  not  create  itself,  nor  will  it  be  ban 
mature,  nor  can  it  be  produced  in  the  impalpable 
air.  You  must  use  what  exists  in  order  to  boiM  if 
what  shall  be.  If  you  strike  away  every  vesagt 
of  the  past  and  the  present,  upon  what  will  yoo 
stand  for  the  future?  No — no— you  cannot  |rt 
out  of  the  world  in  order  to  move  the  worid. 
You  must  sumd  upon  this  old  finn  earth  js«<  —  ^ 
t>,  and  try  to  make  it  better.  The  plant  that  sbail 
bloasom  unto  an  immortal  flowering,  mnstaasBtt' 
laie  to  itself  elements  that  have  been  wiawwti 
in  the  storms  and  changes  of  the  Past.  The  bar 
vest  of  human  effort,  and  hope,  and  prayer,  will 
spring  up  in  the  furrows  of  by  gone  fevelatioaa 
out  from  Uie  embers  of  sin,  and  the  ashei « 
martyrdom,  and  the  soil  of  blood-waked  bsidc- 
fields. 

"  To  the  strict  Radical  I  object  moreover,  tfaitif 
he  does  not  actually  seek  thus  to  deatrov  st  om 
all  existing  organizations,  he  often  does  wbit 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  He  attempts  toiaOO' 
duce  principles  and  inatitutions  that  are  impnf^ 
cable,  because  they  ait»  fitted  for  an  catiR^ 
different  state  of  things,  for  an  advanced  en  a 
humanity,  a  golden  age,  a  time  of  periecli<»' 
But  between  our  present  state  and  such  an  <<e 
vated  condition,  a  wide  space  intervenes.  tnH 
inch  of  ground  between  this  point  and  that  li  <" 
be  trodden  gradually.  His  Reform  is  iaipiill«!>l« 
because  it  does  not  connect  with  what  has  p» 
befi>r»— we  cannot  reach  it  from  whefe  ««  •>* 
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I  if  we  would  advnnce  to  It,  we  have  nothing 
to  advance  upon.  It  is  premature,  and  not  regard- 
ing tho  Past  and  the  PreHeni,  is  the  lame  as  if  it 
rejected  them.  I  thinic  that  many  Radicals  are  of 
this  claas.  There  are  some,  I  presume,  who 
disgrace  every  attempted  Reform— who  seek  to 
overturn  all  things  in  order  that  they  may  gratify 
their  revenge  and  their  lusts.  But  these  are  vile 
men  who  do  not  listen  to  reason.  But,  I  say, 
many  are  of  the  class  to  which  I  Just  alluded. 
They  are  virtuous  but  dreamy.  They  speculate 
too  much.  Their  philosophy  may  be  very  good, 
but  they  want  common  sense.  Their  logic  is 
sound  so  long  as  we  confine  it  to  abstract  principles, 
bat  it  cannot  stand  the  ordeal  of  stubborn  faet9. 
We  may  hope  for  the  future,  but  we  must  act  in 
the  presenL  We  cannot  forestall  nature,  nor 
renovate  society  by  steam. 

"Again;— your  Radical  is  frequently  a  mere 
grumbler.  His  sole  Amction,  in  that  case,  seems 
to  he^Jtndinr  fault.  He  has  a  sb  re wd  w  it,  perhaps, 
and  he  cultivates  a  sharp  satire,  which  are  often 
effectual,  and  sometimes  amusing.  It  makes  us 
laugh  when  he  shakes  some  respectable  old 
rottenness,  or  when  decently-clothrd  sin  winces  at 
hHi  punctures.  But,  after  all,  this  is  an  imen viable 
and  unprofitable  function.  It  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  find  fault  It  requires  no  great 
power  to  pull  down,  or  to  pick  in  pieces.  He  who 
takes  away  without  giving  something  instead, 
performs  no  gratefUl  office.  If  you  take  from  a 
poor  man  his  ragged  cloak,  and  give  him  no  other 
clothing,  he  willhardly  call  you  his  benefactor. 
Now  the  true  Reformer  not  only  removes  the  bad 
— he  gives  us  something  better.  He  has  not  only 
*  a  torch  for  burning,  but  a  hammer  for  building.' 
At  least  he  will  have  pity  for  the  evils  that  he 
cannot  help,  and  while  he  bears  them  with  meek 
humility,  will  ever  look  forward  with  hope  and 
faith.  The  fanl^^finding  Radical  knows  not  the 
true  spirit  of  Refonn.  This  seeks  to  build  up,  to 
develope,  knowing  that  in  this  way  evil  is  best 
destroyed.  It  will  not  pluck  the  crutch  from  the 
cripple — but  will  seek  to  heal  his  lameness.  It 
will  not  seek  to  undermine  the  fhlth  of  childhood's 
simple  hynm,  but  will  anoint  its  lips,  and  teach 
its  faltering  voice  to  flow  in   deep  and  sweet 

linmnnaR.'* 


,dn  Eneyclopetdia  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art:  comprising  the  History,  De- 
scription, and  Scientific  Principles  of 
every  branch  of  Human  Knowledge,  vfith 
the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  Uie 
Terms  in  use.  Illustrated  by  Engrav- 
ings ott  Wood.  General  Editor,  W.  T. 
Brande,  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  £.,  &,c.,  &c. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  82 
Cliff  street.     1S43. 

Four  parts  of  this  excellent  popniar  en- 
eyclopeedic  compendiam  have  appeared,  at 
the  price  of  twenty-five  cents  each,  for  a 
mass  of  most  valuable  matter,  of  which  it 
is  hard  indeed  to  conceive  how  it  can  be 
fomished  to  the  public  at  such  rates.  Of 
its  general  character  it  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  add  anything  to  its  well  known  and 
settled  reputation.  It  is  to  be  completed 
in  twelve  semi-monthly  parts,  and  it  will 
be  the  no  small  loss  of  any,  not  themselves 
possessing  the  assorted  contents  of  an  en- 
cydoptsdia  in  their  own  heads,  ready  for 
constant  reference,  who  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  opportunity  to  pos- 
tesB  themselves  of  this,  at  ft  eost  to  flOMtU 
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in  its  total  amount,  and  made  so  insensible 
to  the  pocket  by  its  distribution. 

TeUes  and  Sketches.    Translated  from  the 
Italian,  French,  and  German,    By  Na- 
thaniel Greene.    Boston :    Charles 
C.  Little  &  James  Brown.  1843. 
This  is  a  charming  little  volume — as 
modest  and  sweet  as  a  violet.    The  refined 
poetic  taste  guiding  Mr.  Greene's  selection 
of  the  stories  which  it  becomes  a  labor  of 
love  for  him  then  to  transfuse  rather  than 
translate  into  English  form,  may  be  sufii- 
cienlly  judged  of  by  our  readers,  from  the 
exquisite  story  entitled  "  Poor  Margaret," 
originally  published  in  our  pages,  and  now 
re-appearing  most  welcomely  in  these. 


The  London  Christian  Observer  for  January 
and  February,  1843.  A  Reprint.  Jo- 
seph Mason,  102  Broadway. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  this  peri- 
odical has  been  brought  more  immediately 
under  the  notice  of  the  American  public 
by  means  of  a  reprint.  Several  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  first  experi- 
ment was  discontinued.  Why  it  did  not 
then  succeed  we  are  unable  to  explain ; 
certainly  it  was  not  through  any  deficien- 
cy of  talent  in  the  editorial  department. 
But,  waiving  all  conjectures  upon  this 
head,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  de- 
voting a  few  lines  to  the  present  edition 
which  commenced  with  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  current  year,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mr.  Mason,  so  well  known  as  the 
popular  republisher  of  foreign  periodicals. 
The  unusual  excitement  which  now  pre- 
vails throughout  the  country  on  various 
religious  doctrines,  renders  the  appearance 
of  such  a  magazine  as  the  London  Chris- 
tian Observer  peculiarly  well-timed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  readers. 
Its  pages  are  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mittee of  members  of  the  established 
church  of  England.  From  what  we  have 
seen  of  this  periodical,  we  should  infer 
that  it  was  less  disposed  to  be  the  organ 
of  any  narrow  and  sectarian  sentiments, 
than  to  cultivate  an  enlarged  spirit  of 
charity  towards  all  men.  And  this  cha- 
racteristic is  virtually  acknowledged  by 
the  clergymen  of  twelve  different  denom- 
inations, who  have  united  in  commending 
its  perusal  to  their  fellow-citizens.  We 
cordially  wish  Mr.  Mason  success  in  this 
und'^rtakin? ;  though  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  his  terms  (only  $2  per  annum) 
are  too  low  to  afford  him  much  more  than 
a  bare  re-imbursement  of  the  actual  outlay 
which  he  incurs  in  getting  up  his  edition^ 
of  which  the  typographieiil  aspect  is  also 
htfUyifttisfftctflfy. 
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There  is  still  a  great  paucity  of  Literary 
news;  the  followiag  comprise  the  lead- 
ing items.  First,  to  begin  near  home, 
our  publishers,  the  Langleys,  are  acting 
on  the  modem  popular  plan  of  publica- 
tion— that  of  issuing  in  nnmbers — with 
respect  to  Norman's  popular  work  on 
Yucatan.  It  is  to  be  comprised  in  4 
numbers,  at  25  cents  each — including 
all  the  illustrations  in  Lithotint,  and 
bound  up  in  the  French  style  of  a  fancy 
paper  cover.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  success  of  such  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  these  sagacious  bibliopoles, 
and  were  it  otherwise  the  fault  would 
not  be  theirs,  but  the  ungrateful  public's. 
We  believe  this  beautiful  volume  is 
about  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  cheap  issues, 
and  even  the  most  parsimonious  may 
now  possess  a  copy  of  this  attractive 
tome,  without  inflicting  a  very  serious 
tax  upon  his  purse.  The  two  medical 
works  referred  to  in  our  last,  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 
Dr.  SweetsePs  work,  entitled  "  Mental 
Hygiene,"  we  have  just  had  a  glance 
at;  it  seems  a  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting volume,  and  we  expect  to  find  in 
it  much  valuable  disquisition  on  the 
subtle  subject  of  his  inquiry.     *The 


Ccmpectut  of  the  Pharmacopeias^^  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  is  also  ready  for  publication. 
The  following  are  said  also  to  be  forth- 
coming— *<  The  Life  and  Remains  of  Dr. 
Marsh,  of  Vermont  University,"  edited 
by  Professor  Torrey.  The  same  Pro- 
fessor  has  also  a  translation  of  Schil- 
ling's "  Discourse  on  Fine  Arts."  Pro- 
fessor Benedick  has  a  new  work  on 
Conchology,  with  plates.  A  Treatise 
on  Music,  by  the  late  Dr.  Lincoln.  Pres- 
cotl's  "History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico,^'  and  volume  4  of  BancroA's 
<<  United  States,"  will  appear  about 
midsummer.  Rev.  O.  A.  Choules  is 
preparing  to  issue  a  new  edition  com- 
plete to  the  present  time  of  Hinton's 
•«  History  of  the  United  States."  Har- 
pers  are  about  to  issue  in  numbers  se- 
veral works,  M'Culloch's  **  Universal 
Gazetteer"— "Travels  in  Arabia  Pe- 
tnea,"  &e.,  by  Professor  Olin,  and  also 
some  other  standard  works.  Hoff- 
man's "Wild  Scenes  in  Forest  and 
Prairie"  is  in  press  The  forthcoming 
Annuals,"  &.C  for  1844-"  The  Hespe 
rian,"  edited  by  J.  Keese;  "The  Gift," 
"Christian  Offering,"  edited  by  R.  W. 
Griswold,  and  the  "The  Rose  of 
Sharon." 


THE  NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


March  7/&.— The  Society  met  at  their 
rooms  in  the  University — present,  a  large 
number  of  members  and  invited  guests, 
among  whom  were  Dr.  Huxtable,  of  Bris- 
tol, £ng.,  S.  &  Trikaliotes,  of  Athens, 
Greece,  Dr.  Robinson,  (author  of  Travels 
in  Palestine,  &.c.),Hon.  G.  C.  Yerplanck, 
Rev.  Dr.  Turner,  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  Mr. 
Yan  Rensselaer,  and  others.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  President,  Hon.  A.  Gal- 
latin, assisted  by  the  Vice  Presidents,  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  then 
read  by  Mr.  Jay,  the  Recording  Secretary, 
and  approved.  A  considerable  time  was 
occupied  in  the  consideration  of  several 
proposed  amendments  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Society,  reported  by  Prof.  Mason 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  conunittee. 
The  amendments,  with  some  slight  modifi- 
cations, wcrtMverally  adopted  |  thtlDOft 


important  changes  made  by  them  being  a 
provision  for  a  new  class  of  members,  to 
be  called  corresponding  members ;  for  two 
corresponding  secretaries,  foreign  and 
domestic ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  old 
standing  committee  of  seven  members,  to 
be  called  the  executive  committee.  The 
foreign  correspondence  was  on  motion 
assigned  to  Mr.  De  Peyster,  the  corre- 
sponding secretary  under  the  former  ar- 
rangement ;  and  Mr.  Folsom  was  elected 
domestic  corresponding  secretary,  agree- 
ably to  the  new  provision.  The  following 
gentlemen,  nominated  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, were  elected  honorary  members, 
viz. :  Sir  James  B.  Williams,  Bart.^ 
Shrewsbury,  £n«. ;  Robert  Lemon,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Chief  Clerk  in  Her  Majesty's 
State  Paper  Office,  London ;  and  Hon.  F. 
C.  Gray,  LLJ).,  of  Massachusetta ;  and 
w  raudt&t  HMmbcriy  Mattia.  W.  S.  Wet- 
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more,  James  Oallatin,  S.  R.  Child,  M.D., 
and  Richard  S.  Fellowes,  Esqre.  Several 
nomioations  were  then  made  for  honorary, 
corresponding,  and  resident  member8>  to 
1>c  acted  upon  at  a  sahseqnent  meeting. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Catherwood  (the  tra- 
irelling  companion  of  Mr.  Stetjhens),  was 
then  read,  on  the  subject  of  an  ancient 
monument  observed  by  him  in  the  Beyiic 
of  Tunis,  Africa,  at  a  place  called  Dugga, 
about  80  miles  from  the  site  of  ancient 
Carthage.     It  was  accompanied  by  an 
original  drawing,  with  a  plan  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  building  and  the  inscriptions 
on    its  front.    The  building  is  thirty-six 
feet  in  height,  and  of  an  order  of  archi* 
tecture  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
other   ruins  of  the  country,  exhibiting 
mnch  greater  simplicity  and   elegance. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  three  grooms, 
and  the  several  stories  are  so  low,  and  pos- 
sess other  peculiarities  of  so  striking  a 
character,  as  to  induce  the  conclusion 
that  they  could  only  have  been  intended 
as  places  of  deposit  for  the  dead— a  suppo- 
sition confirmed  by  two  inscriptions  on 
the  right  of  the  exterior  entrance,  one  in 
Phoenician  or  Punic,  and  the  other  in 
Lybian  characters,  of  which  copies  were 
made  by  Mr.  Catherwood,  which  accom- 
panied the  drawing ;  together  with  a  trans- 
lation of  the  former  made  by  the  great 
Qerman  philologist   Gesenius    (recently 
deceased),  from  which  it  appears  to  be 
the  tribute  of  a  son  to  the  memory  of  his 
father,  lauding  his  virtues  and  recounting 
his   ancestry   for    several    generations. 
With  regard  to  the  probable  date  of  its 
erection,  Mr.  Catherwood  expressed  no 
decided  opinion,  but  from  the  traces  in  its 
architecture  of  the  severe  and  rigid  style 
of  ancient  Greece,  he  seemed  inclined  to 
refer  it  to  the  period  of  the  foundation  of 
Carthage,  about  900  B.  C.    This  remark- 
able monument  was  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  tra- 
yellers  in  that  part  of  Africa;  it  was 
visited  by  a  French  traveller,  M.  D'Arcos, 
in  1631,  who,  however,  gave  no  descrip- 
tion of  it  beyond  copying  the  inscriptions. 
As  this  paper  will  soon  be  published  at 
length,  we  forbear  giving  any  farther  ac- 
count of  it  at  present. 

When  the  reading  was  finished,  Profes- 
sor Robinson  addressed  a  few  remarks  to 
the  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  paper,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  description  of 
this  interesting  relic  of  antiquity  by  Mr. 
Catherwood  was  of  the  greatest  value,  as 
no  other  traveller  had  described  it ;  and 
that  he  (Professor  R.)  had  furnished  Mr. 
C.'s  copy  of  the  inscriptions  to  the  learned 
Gesenius,  who  inserted  it  in  his  great 
work  entitled  ''Monumenta  Ph<ekicia.'' 
Profenor  R.  had  been  strongly  reminded 


by  the  architecture  of  the  mmmment  of 
remains  similar  in  style  with  which  he 
had  met  at  Petra,  and  was  inclined  to  re- 
fer its  erection  to  the  same  era,  namely, 
the  second  or  third  century,  A.  D.  He 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  paper  would 
soon  be  given  to  the  world,  as  it  was  inte- 
resting in  itself  and  highly  important  to 
scholars.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
then  voted  to  Mr.  Catherwood  for  his 
Talnable  communication. 

Mr.  Gibbs  exhibited  part  of  an  ancient 
water-pipe,of  coarse  earthenware,  brought 
by  his  father,  the  late  Col.  George  Gibbsi 
from  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  It  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  small  distributing  pipes, 
that  conveyed  to  private  residences  the 
vrater  brought  by  the  famous  aqueduct  of 
Carthage  from  the  mountains  fifly  miles 
distant. 

Mr.  Folsom  read  several  interesting 
extracts  from  his  forthcoming  work  on  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  translated  from  the 
official  narration  of  Cortes,  the  conqueror, 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Charles  Y. 
The  original  work,  Mr.  F.  stated,  is  com- 
prised in  three  letters  or  despatches,  of 
great  length,  written  in  Mexico  during 
the  conquest,  and  transmitted  to  Spain, 
where  they  were  soon  after  printed ;  the 
first  appearing  at  Seville,  in  1522,  two 
years  only  after  it  was  written.  These 
valuable  and  cnrious  documents  have  ne- 
ver been  translated  into  English,  although 
they  contain  the  most  authentic  account 
extant  of  the  extraordinary  enterprise 
conducted  by  Cortes  against  the  Mexican 
empire,  which  resulted  in  such  complete 
success.  Dr.  Robertson,  who  consulted 
them  in  the  original,  says  that  *<  they  con- 
tain a  regular  and  minute  history  of  the 
expedition,  with  many  curioos  particulars 
concerning  the  policy  and  manners  of  the 
Mexicans."  The  following  passage  is 
taken  from  that  portion  of  the  work  in 
which  Cortes  speaks  of  his  efforts  to  re- 
form the  religion  of  the  Mexicans ;  after 
describing  the  great  temple,  he  says : — 

<<  I  precipitated  from  their  pedestals  the 
principal  idols  in  which  the  people  have 
the  greatest  faith  and  confidence,  and  cast 
them  dovni  the  steps  of  the  temple,  purify- 
ing the  chapels  in  which  they  had  stood, 
as  they  were  all  polluted  with  human 
blood,  shed  in  the  sacrifices.  In  the  place 
of  these  I  put  images  of  Our  Lady  and  the 
saints,  which  not  a  little  incensed  Mutec- 
zuma  and  the  natives  of  the  country. 
They  at  first  remonstrated  with  great 
earnestness,  declaring  that  if  my  proceed- 
ings were  generally  known,  the  people 
throughout  the  country  would  rise  en 
nuuse  against  me ;  for  they  believed  that 
their  idols  bestowed  on  them  all  temporal 
blessings,  and  ii>ug^  t«  V^ilt^ieftled  with 
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indignttjy  they  would  be  displeased,  and 
withhold  their  gifts,  depriWag  the  country 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  thus  causing 
the  inhabitants  to  perish  with  hunger. 

"I  answered  by  an  interpreter,  that 
they  were  deceived  in  expecting  any  favors 
from  idols,  the  work  of  their  own  hands, 
formed  of  unclean  things ;  and  that  they 
must  learn  there  was  but  one  God,  the 
universal  Lord  of  all,  who  had  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  things  else, 
and  had  made  them  and  us ;  that  he  was 
without  beginning,  and  immortal,  and  they 
were  bound  to  adore  and  believe  him,  and 
no  other  creature  or  thing.  I  said  every- 
thing to  them  that  I  could  to  divert  them 
froDi  their  idolatries,  and  draw  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  God  our  Lord .  Muteczuma 
replied,  (the  others  concurring  in  what  he 
said),  as  follows:-^  That  they  had  already 
informed  me  they  were  not  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  that  their 
ancestors  had  emigrated  hither  many  years 
ago ;  and  they  supposed,  that  after  so  long 
an  absence  from  their  native  shores,  they 
might  have  fallen  into  some  erroneous 
notions ;  that  I  had  more  recently  arrived, 
and  must  know  better  than  themselves 
what  they  ought  to  believe ;  and  that  if  I 
would  instruct  them  in  these  matters,  and 
make  them  understand  the  true  faith,  they 
would  follow  my  directions,  as  it  would  be 
better  for  them.' 

'<  AAerwards,  Muteczuma  and  many  of 
the  chief  personages  of  the  city,  went 
with  me  to  remove  the  idols  from  the  tem- 
ples, and  assisted  in  purifying  the  chapels, 
and  placing  the  images  in  them,  with  ap- 
parent pleasure ;  aiid  I  forbade  their  sa- 
crificing human  beings,  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do ;  because,  besides  being 
abhorrent  in  the  sight  of  God,  Your  Sa- 
cred Majesty  •  had  prohibited  it  by  law, 
and  commanded  to  put  to  death  whoever 
should  take  the  life  of  another.  So,  from 
that  time,  they  refrained  from  the  prac- 
tice; and  during  the  whole  period  of 
my  abode  in  that  city,  there  was  no  in- 
stance of  their  killing  or  sacrificing  a 
human  being." 

i^QUEDUCTS  OF  MEXICO. 

Cortes  ^ives  the  following  description 
of  the  aqueducts  of  Mexico :  ''  Along  one 
of  the  causeways  that  lead  into  the  city 
are  laid  two  pipes,  constructed  of  ma- 
sonry, each  of  which  is  two  paces  in 
width,  and  about  five  feet  in  height.  An 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  water,  form- 
ing a  volume  equal  in  bulk  to  the  human 
body,  is  conveyed  by  one  of  the  pipes. 
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and  distributed  about  the  city,  where  it  if  i 
used  by  the  inhabitants  for  drinking  and 
other  purposes.  The  other  pipe  is,  in  the 
meantime,  kept  empty  nntli  the  ibrmcr 
requires  cleansing,  when  the  water  is  let 
into  it,  and  continues  to  be  used  till  the  I 
process  of  cleansing  is  completed.  As 
the  water  is  necessarily  carried  over  ! 
bridges  on  account  of  the  passage  of  salt 
water  across  its  course,  reservoirs  xescmr 
bling  canals  are  constructed  on  the  bridges, 
through  which  the  fresh  water  is  con- 
veyed ;  these  reservoirs  are  of  the  breadth 
of  the  body  of  an  ox,  and  of  the  same 
length  as  the  bridges ;  by  this  means  the 
whole  city  is  supplied.  The  water  is  car- 
ried in  canoes  through  all  the  streets  for 
sale  i  it  is  taken  from  the  aqueduct  in  the 
following  manner:  the  canoes  pass  under 
the  bridges  on  which  the  reservoir?;  are 
placed,  and  men  stationed  above  fill  them 
with  water,  for  which  service  they  are 
paid." 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  MEXICANS. 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  pay  a 
greater  regard  to  style  in  their  mode  of 
living,  and  are  more  attentive  to  elegance 
of  dress,  and  politeness  of  manners,  than 
those  of  the  other  provinces  and  cities ; 
since,  as  the  sovereign  Muteczuma  has 
his  residence  in  the  capital,  and  all  the 
nobility,  his  vassals,  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  meeting  there,  a  general  courtesy 
of  demeanor  necessarily  prevails.  But 
not  to  be  prolix  in  describing  what  relates 
to  the  affairs  of  this  great  city,  (although 
it  is  difilcult  for  me  to  avoid  going  on),  I 
will  say  no  more  than  that  the  manners  of 
the  people,  as  shown  in  their  intercourse 
with  one  another,  are  marked  by  as  great 
an  attention  to  the  proprieties  of  life  as 
in  Spain,  and  good  order  is  equally  well 
preserved ;  and  considering  that  they  are 
a  barbarous  people,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  having  no  intercourse  with 
civilized  nations,  these  traits  of  character 
are  worthy  of  admiration.^' 

Mr.  Folsom  exhibited  a  copy  of  an 
Italian  translation  of  the  first  Letter  of 
Cortes  to  Charles  V.,  printed  at  Venice  in 
1524,  two  years  aAer  the  publication  of 
the  original  at  Seville ;  which  was  pro- 
cured at  Venice,  and  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety by  Samuel  Ward,  Esq. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  being  fin- 
ished, the  Society  adjourned  for  conversa- 
tion, and  to  pairtake  of  slight  refresh- 
ments provided  as  usual  in  one  of  its 
rooms,  for  the  members  and  their  invited 
guests. 


*  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  whom  Cortes  addressed  his  Letters. 
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CRAWFORD'S  ORPHEUS. 

{With  an  Engraving  on  Steel.) 


Of  all  the  stories  of  antiquity,  not  one 
is  more  beautiful  or  touching  than  that 
of  Orpheus.  Strange  thathis  earnest 
love,  and  the  unwonted  errand  on 
which  it  led  him,  after  charming  suc- 
cessive centuries,  and  becoming  the 
theme  of  poets,  should  be  first  record- 
ed in  marble  by  a  youthful  artist 
whose  sight  first  opened  in  a  land  far 
away  from  the  country  of  the  hero^ 
beyond  Ultima  TAu/c— beyond  the 
Hesperian  Gardens  and  the  Islands  of 
the  Blest — and  beyond  that  Ocean 
which,  poured  round  the  ancient  world, 
seemed  more  impassable  even  than 
those  sullen  waters  that  guarded  Eury- 
dice! 

The  tale  is  simple,  and  in  the  mem- 
ory of  all.  Young  men  and  maidens 
for  ages  have  listened  to  it,  and  old 
men  in  the  chimney-comer  have 
mused  over  it.  To  Orpheus  Apollo 
ga?e  a  lyre.  Such  a  gift  from  such  a 
God  was  not  in  vain ;  and  the  youth 
charmed  by  his  music  as  music  never 
charmed  before.  The  rapid  rivers 
ceased  to  flow,  the  mountains  moved, 
and  the  rage  of  the  tigers  was  re- 
strained, to  listen  to  his  songs.  The 
fairest  nymphs  were  his  companions; 
but  he  heeded  only  Eurydice.  To  her 
he  was  united  in  marriage.  But  the 
faithless  Aristaeus  saw  her  and  loved 
her.  She  fled  from  his  approaches, 
and  as  she  pressed  the  grass,  in  her 
rapid  flight,  a  serpent  stung  her  foot, 
and  she  died.    The  nymphs. of  the 
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woods  awakened  the  echoes  of  the 
mountains  with  their  sorrows ;  and  the 
rocks  of  Rhodope,  the  lofty  Pangeeus, 
the  Hebrus,  and  the  sternest  parts  of 
Thrace  wept.  The  lover  was  deso- 
late: 

<<  Te,  dulcis  conjux,  te  solo  in  littore  secum, 
Te  veniente  die,  te  decedente  canebat.'' 

He  resolved  to  regain  his  lost  bride. 
With  bis  lyre  in  his  hand,  he  enters 
the  inexorable  gates  of  the  regions  be- 
low. The  guardian  dog  Cerberus  is 
lulled  asleep  by  the  unaccustomed 
strains : 

— "  tenuitgue  inhians  tria  Cerbertu  era.** 

The  gentle  shades  of  the  dead, 
wives  and  husbands,  magnanimous 
heroes,  boys  and  unmarried  girls,  came 
forward,  and  wept.  The  grim  ruler  was 
startled.  The  rock  of  Sisyphus  stood 
still;  the  wheel  of  Ixion  ceased  its 
eternal  motion;  the  refreshing  water 
once  again  bathed  the  lips  of  Tantalus ; 
the  daughters  of  Danaus  suspended 
their  never-ending  task;  the  Furies, 
with  their  necks  clothed  with  snakes, 
ceased  to  rage.  All  listened  rapt  to 
the  music,  and  forgot  their  pains  in 
sympathy  with  the  hereaved  charmer. 
And  now  success  has  crowned  his  ef- 
forts. The  woman's  heart  of  Proser- 
pine is  touched,  and  Pluto  yields  to  her 
intercession.  Eurydice  is  restored,  but 
with  one  condition.    The  lover  shall 
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not  tarn  to  look  upon  her  face,  until 
they  are  both  again  in  the  upner  air. 
Joyful  he  leaves  behind  the  abode  of 
Death,  and  Eurydice  follows  unseen  by 
him— yet  slill  she  follows.  But  who 
shall  impose  restraints  apon  the  long- 
ings  of  love?  Forgetful  of  the  stem 
condition,  thinking  only  of  her,  he 
casts  one  look  behind.  He  saw  his 
Eurydice;  but  with  that  vision  she 
disappeared  for  ever,  as  a  wreath  of 
smoke  fades  into  the  air.  He  stretched 
forth  his  arms  to  embrace  her,  but  she 
was  not  there.  He  raised  his  voice  to 
speak  to  her,  but  she  heard  him'not.  He 
endeavored  to  retrace  his  steps,  but  the 
gates'of  Acheron  closed  harshly  against 
him. "  What  shall  he  do?  With  what 
words  shall  he  seek  to  bend  the  will  of 
the  Gods  ?  How  shall  he  assuage  his 
own  grief  ?  All  is  vain ;  and  he  soon 
meets  with  a  violent  death,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Thracian  women,  enraged  at  his 
continued  fidelity  to  the  memory  of  his 
lost  wife,  and  indifference  to  their  liv- 
ing charms.  His  head  is  thrown  into 
the  Hebrus,  and  as  it  floats  down  to 
the  sea,  the  cold  tongue  lisps  the  name 
of  Eurydice,  and  the  river's  banks  send 
back  the  sound, — 

*'  Enrydieen  vox  ipsa  et  fVigida  lingua. 
Ah,  miseram  Eurydicen,  aiiima  fugieate, 

vocabttt ; 
Earydicea  toto  referebaat  flumiae  ripe.'' 

From  the  sweetest  poet  of  antiquity 
we  draw  the  story.  Another  poet  (xf 
modern  times,  whose  great  fame  in  his 
own  age  has  subsided  since  like  a 
flood,  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
drama,  which  has  been  called  the  ear- 
liest of  the  better  sort  of  dramatic  writ- 
ings of  which  Italy  can  boast.  The 
drama  is  entitled  OrfeOy  Tragedia; 
and  the  author  is  Angtlo  Poliziano, 
It  was  written  in  1472,  in  the  space  of 
two  days,  at  the  instance  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Francesco  Gonzaga,  and,  as  it  was 
first  acted,  Orpheus  was  made  to  sing 
an  ode  in  Latin  Sapphics  in  honor  of 
the  Cardinal.  This,  however,  now 
^ives  place  to  a  beautiful  chorus,  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  where  the 
Dryads  lament  the  death  of  Eurydice. 
The  history  of  Orpheus  is  pictured  by 
Poliziano  with  a  felicity  from  which 
Virgil  might  have  mended  even  his 
exquisite  verses.  This  is  his  first  la- 
ment as  he  appears  at  the  cntnuice  to 
the  lofaroal  Shades : 


OEFEO. 
Pieta,  piet4 ;  del  misero  amatore 
Pieta  vi  prenda,  o  Spirit!  Infernali : 
Quaggiu  m'  ha  scorto  solamente  amore ; 
Volato  son  quaggiu  con  le  sue  ali. 
J)eh  pasay  Cerber,  pota  U  iuo furore  ; 
Che  quando  intenderai  tutti  i  miei  mali, 
Non  solamente  tu  piangerai  meco. 
Ma  qualunque  altro  e  qu4  nel  mondo 

cieco. 
Kon  bisogna  per  me,  Furie,  mngghiare, 
Non  bisogna  arricciar  tanti  serpenti : 
Che  se  sapeste  le  mie  pene  amare, 
Compagne  mi  sareste  ai  miei  lamenti. 
Lasciate  questo  miserel  passare, 
Ch'  ha  il  ciel  nemieo,  e  tutti  gli  ele- 
ment! ; 
£  vien  per  impetrar  mercede  o  morte. 
Dunque  mi  aprite  le  ferrate  porte. 

Pluto  asks  with  wonder,  who  has 
broken  through  the  unyielding  gates, 
and  draws  the  nations  of  the  dead  to 
join  in  his  grief : 

PLUTONE, 

Chi  e  costui  cbe  con  Taurata  cetra 

Mossa  ha  Fimmobil  porta, 

E  seco  pianger  fa  la  gente  morta  ? 
Nd  Sisifo  la  pietra 

A  Palto  moDte  preme, 

Ne  Pacqua  piti  a  Tantalo  s^airetra, 
Nd  Tizio  lacerato  al  campo  geme  $ 

Ed  e  ferma  la  rota 

D'  Ission  falso ;  e  le  Belidi  estreme 
Si  Stan  con  I'urna  vuota ; 

Ne  s*ode  spirto  piu  che  si  lamenti : 

Ma  tutti  stanno  al  dolce  canto  intenti. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  most 
persuasive  pleading  wnich  Orpheus  ad- 
dresses to  Pluto  and  his  gentler  queen : 

ORFEO. 

0  regnatori  a  tutte  quelle  genti 
Ch  'hanno  perduto  la  sopema  luce; 
Aiquai  discende  cid  che  gli  element!, 
Cid  che  natura  sotto  il  ciel  produce : 
Udite  la  cagion  dei  miei  lamenti. 
Crudele  amor  dei  nostri  pass!  h  duce : 
Non  per  Cerber  legar  fo  questa  via ; 
Ma  solamente  per  la  donna  mia. 

Una  serpe  tra  fior  nascosa  e  I'erba, 
Mi  tolse  la  mia  donna,  anzi  il  mio  core : 
Ond'  io  meno  la  vita  in  pena  acerba, 
Ne  posso  piik  resistere  al  dolore. 
Ma  se  memoria  alcana  in  voi  si  serba 
Del  vostro  antico  e  celebrato  amore ; 
Se  la  vecchia  rapina  in  mente  avete; 
Eaiidiee  mia  cara  a  me  j 
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lo  ve  ne  prego  per  letorbid'acque 
Be  la  palude  Stige  e  d' Acheronte, 
£  pel  Caos  ove  tutto  al  mondo  nacque  > 
£  pel  sonante  ardor  di  Flegetonte  ; 
Pel  pome  che  a  te  gia,  Regina,  piacque 
Quando  lasciasti  su  nostro  orizzonte : 
Se  par  tu  me  la  nieghi,  iniqaa  sorte  ! 
lo  non  vo'sa  tornar ;  ma  chieggio  morte. 

It' will  be  observed  that  both  Virgil 
and  Poliziano  indicate  in  a  few  words 
the  scene  to  which  Crawford  has  given 
a  new  immortality  by  his  marble.  Yir* 
gilsays, 

c< tenaitque  inhians  tria  Cerberus  ora.^' 

And  in  the  verse  of  Poliziano  we  have 
the  address  to  Cerberus  : 

**  Deh  posa,  Cerber,  posa  11  tuo  furore.'' 

It  is  the  moment  when  Cerberus  has 
yielded  to  the  music,  and  closed  the 
eyes  of  his  three  heads  in  sleep,  that 
the  artist  has  selected  for  his  chisel. 
The  dog  lies  on  the  ground,  no  longer 
offering  any  impediment  to  the  passage. 
Orpheus  steps  forward  with  earnest 


other  sculptor— we  believe  no  other 
artist  of  any  kind— has  illustrated  this 
scene.  From  the  pictured  urn  of  the 
past,  our  young  countryman  first  drew 
It  forth  and  invested  it  with  the  light 
of  his  genius. 

It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune,  in  the 
summer  of  1839,  to  see  this  work,  while 
under  the  artist's  hands,  in  his  small 
studio  in  Rome.  He  was  still  en^;aged 
on  the  plastic  clay,  devoting  to  it  the 
daily  labor  of  his  hands,  and,  it  may  be 
said,  the  daily  and  nightly  thouffhts  of 
his  mind  ;  for  his  soul  was  absorbed  by 
it,  as  by  a  poem.  The  model,  when 
completed,  excited  the  most  eraiifying 
commendation  from  the  highest  quar^ 
ters.  An  English  gentleman,  familiar 
with  works  of  art  in  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  wrote  of  it  in  language  which 
no  American  could  employ  without  ex* 
posing  himself  to  the  suggestion  of  an 
undue  partiality  to  a  fellow-country- 
man, warping  his  better  judgment. 
The  Englishman  shall  speak  for  him- 
self: "  If  Crawford  is  sustained  in  his 
art,"  he  says,  "  and  keeps  bis  health, 
he  will  be  the  first  of  mo(f em  sculptors; 
action — ^reac&ing  with  his  body,  as  it  nay,  an  American  may  rival  Phidias, 
were,  into  the  shades  impenetrable  to  He  has  completed  the  mould  of  his 
mortals.  In  one  hand  he  holds  the  Orpheus,  which  some  of  the  best  judges 
lyre,  which  has  done  its  first  work  of  even  in  the  mould  compare  to  the  Apol- 
conquest ;  and  with  the  other  he  shades    lo.    Gibson,  chary  and  cold  in  praise. 


bis  eyes,  that  he  may  better  collect  the 
light  to  guide  his  adventurous  progress. 
The  expression  of  the  body  and  of  the 
countenance  are  in  harmony,  and  they 
denote  the  strong  resolve  which  inr 
spires  the  heart  of  the  lover  to  seek  his 
lost  companion.  Nothing  shall  make 
him  hesitate.  He  sees  already^  her 
image 
voice. 

hind  him,  and  he  knows  not  fear. 
Move  on,  then,  eager  soul ;  such  devo- 
tion shall  not  be  without  its  reward. 
The  torments  of  hell  shall  cease  at 
your  approach ;  the  company  of  the 
damnea  shall  bless  your  coming;  and 
at  least  one  fleeting  vision  of  her  whom 
you  have  loved  so  well  shall  be  yours ! 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  artist  has  ar- 
ranged his  little  sroup.  The  attitude 
of  the  principal  figure,  the  position  of 


spoke  of  it  to  me  as  a  most  extraordinary 
promise  of  eminence  in  the  art.  I  knew 
that  Thorwaldsen  (himself  the  greatest 
of  modern  names,  not  even  exceptin^r 
Canova)  has  expressed  the  same  opi- 
nion, and  esteems  Crawford  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  severe  classic  style  of 

___    ^   _       sculpture.    I  send  you  some  lithograph 

he  catches  the  sound  of  her    engravings,  privately  struck  off,  of  the 
He  has  left  the  light  of  day  be-    Orpheus,  which  I  brought  from  Rome. 

Here  in  London,  at  Mr.  Rogers's,  and 
elsewhere,  I  have  shown  the  print,  to 
the  great  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 
But  Crawford  is  still  struggling.  The 
moneyed  Americans  who  visit  Rome 
follow  names,  and  as  yet  know  not  the 
rising  merit  of  iheir  countryman.  He 
has  bespoken  the  marble  for  the  statue. 
He  has  no  order  for  the  work !  New 
York  will  disgrace  itself  if  fifty  gentle- 
men do  not  club  X 10  each  together,  and 
send  it  to  your  Consul  at  Rome  to  coo- 


the  arms,  and  the  apt  employment  of   tract  for  such  an  exquisite  work,  that 


drapery,  strike  the  most  careless  eye. 
But  it  is  in  the  selection  of  the  scene, 
and  the  poetical  conception  of  it,  that 
Crawford  challenges  our  warmest  ad- 
micatioQ.    It  is  not  known  that  any 


his  native  city  may  have  such  a  first 
work,  and  fint  encourage  such  a  self- 
taught  man  of  genius.  I  shall  next 
week  put  a  paragraph  in  our  papers 
calling  attention  to  the  model    But  the 
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priat  speaks  for  itself.  Further,  Craw- 
ford has  the  merit  of  virtuous  habits, 
mod  an  hoaest  iodependent  spirit  I 
found  himjust  recovered  from  a  nerr- 
ous  brain  fever.  It  is  hard  work  to  go 
up  hill ;  but  he  is  up  at  his  work  now. 
Waiting  for  the  Carrara  marble  for 
Orpheus,  he  is  moulding  an  inimitable 
mcxlel  of  Washington  on  a  charger — a 
most  grand  and  simple  design.  Indeed, 
he  has  formed  his  own  style,  and  high- 
ly classically  stored  a  mind  of  great 
genius.  We  shall  live  to  see  him  the 
most  eminent  artist  of  our  times.  I 
only  wish  he  were  an  EnelisAman. 
How  such  a  man  can  emereefrom  your 
back  woods  into  the  eternal  city  I  can- 
not imagine.  But  it  will  reflect  eternal 
disgrace  on  New  York,  if,  with  its  opu- 
lence, he  is  not  sustained  in  earl^  life. 
The  most  delightful  part  of  his  mmd  is 
the  utter  absence  of  conceit — the  inde- 
pendent but  mature  formation  of  his 
riews  of  art — his  just,  without  idol  esti- 
mate of  Michael  An^elo — his  boldness 
of  opinion,  and  withal  his  real  diffi- 
dence and  desire  still  further  to  advance 
his  intellect  and  powers.  He  is  the 
artist  who,  and  whose  works,  most 
struck  me  in  all  our  journeys  on  the 
Continent;  and  I  write  the  above  as 
you  will  know,  who  know  me,  from  ad- 
miration of  a  struggling  man  of  merit.*' 

Since  the  above  letter  was  written, 
this  admirable  work  has  been  ordered 
for  the  collection  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum. We  have  not  vet  heard  that 
it  is  completed,  though  the  artist  hoped 
to  be  able  to  send  it  home  this  spring. 
In  a  letter  written  during  the  last  year 
he  says :  "  The  marble  is  superb. 
The  workmanship  thus  far  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  most  skilful  hands 
Rome  offers.*'  Our  accomplished  con- 
sul at  Rome,  Mr.  Greene,  writes  of  the 
work  and  its  progress  with  constant 
admiration.  "  The  marble,"  he  says, 
"is  without  a  spot,  and  of  the  most 
beautiful  color  you  can  conceive.  I 
was  there  with  Thorwaldsen  the  other 
day,  and  he  could  not  keep  his  hand 
off  of  it,  the  clear,  bell-Iike  ring  was  so 
delightful  to  his  ear."  When  received, 
it  will  take  its  place  in  the  Athenaeum 
among  the  casts  of  the  ^reat  works  of 
antiquity',  near  the  ApoUo,  the  Venus 
de  Medici,  the  Diana  of  the  Louvre ; 
and  it  shall  claim  kindred  there,  nor 
find  that  claim  denied. 

But  the  statue  of  Orpheus  is  not  the 
only  work  by  which  Crawford  has  en- 


titled himself  to  the  regard  of  the  friends 
of  art.  He  has  produced  sev^al  bos* 
reliefs  of  very  great  merit.  Among 
these,  some  from  Anacreon  are  destined 
to  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  He  has  also 
been  engaged  on  a  large  bas-relief  for 
Mr.  Tiflany  of  Baltimore,  in  illustration 
of  the  words,  "  Lead  us  into  life  ever- 
lasting." It  is  understood  that  this  is 
intended  for  a  monument.  Another 
work  by  him  is  a  small  figure,  the 
Genius  of  Autumn,  made  for  Mr.  Paine 
of  New  York ;  also,  a  small  statue  for 
Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips  of  Boston,  a  re- 
petition of  which  has  been  ordered  by- 
Mr.  Tiffany  of  Baltimore.  Crawford's 
busts  are  not  extensively  known,  for  a 
very  few  of  them  have  reached  our 
countrv.  But  they  are  remarkable  for 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  portray 
the  countenance,  and  for  the  classic 
elegance  and  simplicity  of  their  com- 
position. The  bust  of  the  late  gallant 
Commodore  Hull,  made  in  Rome  while 
he  was  in  command  of  our  Mediterra- 
nean squadron,  is  a  beautiful  produc- 
tion ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Consul  Greene 
has  ^ven  very  great  pleasure  to  his 
friends  at  home.  We  have  also  seen 
the  bust  of  Mr.  Eenyon,  the  English 
poet,  which  has  great  merit.  That  of 
Sir  Charles  Vaughan,  the  late  most 
popular  representative  of  the  British 
court  at  Washington,  we  have  not 
seen ;  but  we  have  heard  it  mentioned 
in  terms  of  high  praise. 

The  following  sentences  from  a  letter 
written  by  Crawford  during  the  last 
year,  will  show  his  more  recent  occu- 
pations, and  the  ardor  of  bis  soul  in  the 
Eursuit  of  excellence  in  his  art : — "  I 
ave  commenced  a  small  statue  of 
Youth,  for  Mr.  Hicks  of  New  York. 
The  model  will  be  completed  in  about 
a  month.  It  is  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight 
years,  dancing  in  great  glee,  and  tink- 
ling a  pair  of  cymbals,  the  music  of 
which  seems  to  amuse  him  exceedingly. 
The  sentiment  is  joyousness  through- 
out. It  is  evident  no  thought  of  the 
future  troubles  his  young  mmd:  and 
he  may  consider  himself  very  fortunate 
in  being  made  of  marble ;  for  thus  his 
youth  remains  without  change. .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  I  intend  commencing  seven 
bas-reliefst  which  will  contain  compo- 
sitions representing  the  great  poets  of 
ancient  and  modem  times.  I  have 
Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso, 
and  Milton,  and  an  ideal  arrangement 
of  Apollo  with  the  horse  Pegasus.    I 
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may  possibly  add  Shakspeare,  but  I 
think  of  reserving  him  to  place  in  an- 
other series  intended  for  the  Tragic 
Poets.  Soon  as  I  have  completed  these, 
you  shall  have  outline  engravings  of 
them.  I  have  composed  many  other 
things,  and  I  regret  that  I  have  not  a 
hundred  hands  to  keep  pace  with  the 
-workings  of  the  rnind.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  will  be,  perhaps,  illus- 
trations of  the  whole  of  Ovid.  I  intend 
engraving  these;  for  to  model  them 
would  require  too  much  time,  unless 
they  were  ordered.  They  will  be 
simple  drawings  in  outline,  composed 
with  a  sculptural  feeling  in  such  a  way 
that  they  mig^ht  be  modelled  in  haS' 
reliefs  and  stiU  preserve  the  harmony 
of  composition  so  necessary  in  art.  i 
have  often  thought  that  works  such  as 
these  might  be  ordered  in  plaster^  if 
not  in  marble.  The  expense  would  be 
but  one-half,  probably,  and  they  would 
answer  every  purpose  connected  with 
the  omament  of  our  literary  institutions. 
Many  persons  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  all  works  of  sculpture 
should  be  in  marble.  If  it  is  possible, 
so  much  the  better;  but  after  all,  casts 
give  to  the  instructed  mind  quite  as 
much  pleasure ;  and  the  reputation  of 
the  artist  may  be  nlaced  as  well  upon 
fine  impressions  or  his  works  in  gessoy 
as  though  they  were  executed  in  a 
more  durable  material.  Witness  the 
Triumph  of  Alexander,  the  great  work 
of  modern  times.  It  was  ordered  to 
be  made  in  plaster  of  Paris  originally. 
Besides,  we  have  the  immortal  casts 
of  the  antique  throughout  the  world. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  should  de- 
sire an  order  for  a  statue  in  plaster,  nor 
for  a  single  bas-relief;  but  an  order  for 
a  series  of  compositions  I  should  con- 
sider a  most  fortunate  consummation, 
and  devoutly  to  be  wished."  In  an- 
other part  or  his  letter  Crawford  says : 
— "  I  look  to  the  foundation  of  a  pure 
school  of  art  in  our  glorious  country. 


We  have  surpassed  alreadjr  the  repub- 
lics of  Greece  in  our  political  institu- 
tions, and  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  attempt  to  approach  their 
excellence  in  the  fine  arts,  which,  as 
much  as  anything  else,  has  secured 
undying  fame  to  Grecian  eenius." 

Such  a  spirit  is  worthy  of  our  country. 
New  York — nay,  America,  should  be 
proud  of  Thomas  Cbawfokd,  for  he  was 
bom  in  that  city.*  It  is  now  as  many 
as  six  years  that  he  has  been  pursuing 
sculpture  with  an  earnest  attention,  ris- 
ing almost  to  rapture,  amidst  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Rome,  in  the  long  nai- 
leries of  the  Vatican,  and  that  modem 
continuation  of  the  Vatican,  as  it  may  be 
called,  the  studio  of  Thorwaldsen.  Here 
he  has  formed  that  correct  and  classical 
taste,  with  the  freedom  of  Canova,  but 
without  his  meretricious  style,  which 
manifests  itself  so  exquisitely  in  all  his 
productions.  "  He  left  his  home  in  New 
York,"  says  one  who  saw  him  much, 
"a  very  young  man;  and  few  knew 
the  immortal  aspirings  of  the  enthusiast 
save  the  one  to  whom  he  came  with 
every  new  model,  and  by  whose  side 
he  sat  night  after  night,  reading,  draw- 
ing, poring  over  the  Musee  des  Antiques j 
and  other  works  of  art,  laughing  at  the 
eccentricities  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
forming  tableaux  in  which  Homer  and 
his  heroes,  Phidias  and  Michael  Angelo, 
Guido  and  Raphael,  SalvatorRosa  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Flaxman  and  Thor- 
waldsen, were  strangely  mingled  with 
Nymphs  and  Baccanti,  winged  seraphs 
and  apostles."  A  youth  like  this  was 
the  natural  prelude  to  a  noble  manhood. 

From  such  works  as  the  Orpheus, 
and  the  wonderful  statue  of  Washing- 
ton by  Greenou£;h,  and,  if  report  speaks 
true,  the  scarcely  less  wonderful  repre- 
sentation of  Eve  by  Powers,  we  may 
augur  proudly  for  American  art  The 
star  of  Art,  perhaps,  shall  follow  that 
of  Empire  in  its  westward  way.  Alrea- 
dy we  see  and  bless  its  mild  efiulgence. 


*  This  is  helieved  to  be  a  loistake.  Crawford,  we  are  informed,  is  a  native,  not  of 
the  City,  hot  of  one  of  the  interior  counties  of  the  State,  of  New  York.  Not  that  this 
diminishes  in  the  least  the  ohligation  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  western  world  to 
foster  snch  genius  in  any  American — and  a  fortiori  in  one  who  may  still  he  regarded 
as  a  son  of  her  own.  It  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  Boston  should  have  been  snfiered 
by  New  York  to  possess  itself  of  the  Orpheus,  and  for  the  utterly  inadequate  price  of 
only  $2500,  barely  covering  the  mechanical  cost  of  its  execution.  The  only  atone- 
ment that  can  be  made,  alike  to  the  spirit  of  art  and  to  a  just  pride  of  patriotism,  will 
consist  in  an  order  for  some  other  work  of  kindred  inspiration  ilrem  the  same  chisel. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here,  to  the  credit  <^  Mr.  Charles  Simmer  (who  is 
also  the  author  of  the  above  paper),  that  it  is  mainly  to  his  exertions  that  his  nativ 
city  will  owe  the  honor  and  advantage  of  possessing  this  noble  sculptiire.-*-£n.  D.  \ 
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A  COMPLAINT. 

BY    BH*    S.    8.  AMDBOS. 

It  is  not  grief— it  is  not  care, 

Tiiat  weighs  my  weary  spirit  down ; 
It  is  not  tliat  I  cannot  bear 

The  cold  world's  frown. 

But  when  my  pulse  beats  full  and  free, 

And  all  is  sunny  calm  within, 
I  look  abroad — and  wo  is  me, 
Fw  Pride  and  Sin! 

The  haughty  child  of  wealth  goes  forth, 

Bedight  in  purple,  gems,  and  gold ; 

The  peasant  starves  beside  his  hearth. 

Or  dies  of  cold ! 

The  noble,  from  his  goijgeous  halls. 

Scarce  scans  the  half  his  broad  domain ; 
Want  from  unnumbered  hovels  calls—: 
And  calls  in  vain ! 

Art  rears  her  temples,  and  the  Few 

From  Learning  s  fountain  drink  their  fill ; 
The  Million  plod  existence  through. 
In  darkness  still ! 

The  wildemess  and  stubbom  moor 

To  Labor  yield  their  hidden  spoils; 
But  dost  thou  seek  to  find  the  poor  ? 
Find  him  who  toils ! 

Thus  is  it  ever,  everywhere ! 

The  groaning  Many  plant  the  root, 
The  Few,  who  neither  delve  nor  care. 
Pluck  up  the  fruit ! 

But  faint  not,  heart !  nor  be  dismayed ; 
Bear  up !  a  brighter  day  shall  dawn ! 
Justice  and  Truth,  though  long  delayed. 
Draw  surely  on ! 

Bear  up !  for  Man,  though  crushed  to  earth. 

And  bruised  beneath  Oppression's  rod, 
Shall  re-assert  his  heavenly  birth. 
And  rise — a  gc3d ! 

^eir  Bedford,  Mass. 
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V     REMARKS  ON  UNIVERSAL  fflSTORY.* 


BT   0.  A.  BROWNSON. 


t- 


We  have  not  introduced  M.  Michelet, 
a  distinguished  French  historical  writ- 
er, and  the  translator  of  Vico's  Scienza 
Nuova,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
account  of  his  works,  nor  of  attempt- 
ing an  estimate  of  his  merits  either  as 
a  writer  or  as  an  historian ;  hut  sim- 
ply because  we  find  in  his  Introduction 
a  VHisioire  Universelle,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  edition  lying  before 
us,  a  convenient  text  for  a  few  observa- 
tions which  we  have  been  for  some 
time  desirous  of  presenting  our  readers, 
on  the  Universal  History  of  Humanity, 
and  also  on  certain  theories  in  regard 
to  that  history,  which  have  gained  con- 
siderable notoriety  and  even  influence. 

The  conception  of  a  Universal  His- 
tory of  Humanity  belongs  almost  to 
our  own  times,  and  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  Cartesian  school  of  philosophy  ; 
although  that  school,  by  taking  its  pomt 
of  departure  in  the  pure  reason  as  mani- 
fested in  the  individual  consciousness, 
was  and  needs  must  be  altogether  un- 
historical  in  both  its  principle  and  ten- 
dency. Nevertheless,  bv  assuming  all 
truth  to  be  geometrically  demonstra- 
ble, and  therefore  demanding  in  every 
subject  of  human  inquiry  -geometrical 
evidence,  Ca.':3sianism  necessarily 
creates  the  need  of  a  Universal  His- 
tory, and  naturally  suggests  its  possi- 
bility. If  all  truth  be  logically  demon- 
strable from  the  data  furnished  by  the 
individual  reason,  then,  whatever  has 
appeared,  and  whatever  may  appear,  in 
the  history  of  our  race,  must  be  logi- 
cally inferable,  and  as  it  were  capable 
of  being  reproduced  or  foreknown  by 
mere  reasoning.  This  school  by  virtue 
of  its  principle  taught  men  to  look 
upon  history  as  realizing  or  developing 
a  plan,  and  therefore,  as  capable  of 
scientific  exposition. 

By  the  Universal  History  of  Hu- 
manity, we  do  not  understand  so  much 


a  complete  narration  of  all  the  facts  or 
events  of  the  life  of  humanity  in  time 
and  space,  as  their  scientific  explica- 
tion. In  constructing  it,  we  assume 
the  facts  to  be  known,  spread  out  as  it 
were  before  us,  and  we  merely  ask,  as 
we  contemplate  them,  what  mean 
these  facts  ?  What  is  their  principle  ? 
What  is  their  law  ?  Do  they  devel- 
ope,  or  realize  a  plan  ?  Can  they  be 
reduced  under  a  general  law,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  common  origin?  If  so, 
what  is  this  origin,  this  law,  or  in  one 
word,  this  plan  ?  By  Universal  His- 
tory, then,  we  understand  not  what 
commonly  passes  for  history,  but  the 
Philosophy  of  Historjr. 

Universal  History,  in  the  sense  here 
taken,  is  possible  only  on  condition 
that  the  various  facts  and  events  of.the 
life  of  mankind,  originate  in  some  per- 
manent principle,  according  to  some 
universal  law,  in  subordination  to  a 
general  plan  or  design  ;  and  on  con- 
dition that  the  plan,  the  law,  and  the 
principle  are  ascertainable.  The  Uni- 
versal Historian  assumes  that  nothing 
happens  by  mere  chance,  or  falls  out 
through  mere  will  or  arbitrariness; 
that,  in  fact,  nothing  takes  place  with- 
out having  been  foreseen  and  provided 
for.  All  is  subordinated  to  a  plan. 
What  is  this  plan?  What  purpose 
was  the  life  of  humanity  intended  to 
serve?  What  erand  scheme  does  it 
realize  or  devetope?  We  must  be 
able  to  answer  this  question,  before  we 
can  comprehend  the  history  of  oar 
race,  or  form  any  tolerable  judgment 
concerning  the  good  or  the  evil  of  its 
various  facts  and  events.  The  plan  or 
scheme  once  known,  the  whole  be* 
comes  comnaratively  easy;  for  that 
alone  is  gooci  which  facilitates  its  reali- 
zation ;  and  that  alone  is  evil,  which 
tends  to  hinder,  retard,  or  thwart  it. 

The  answer  to  the  question    here 


•  (Envres  de  Michelet,  Membre  de  Plnstitnt,  Professeur  d'Histoire  au  College 
Royal  de  France,  Chef  de  la  Section  historique  anx  Archives  da  Royaume.  Brnx* 
elles :  Meline,  Cans  et  Compagnie.    1840.    3  Tomes*    8vo.   Double  columns. 
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raised,  is  virtually  the  answer  to  the 
question,  what  is  the  final  cause  of 
man  and  of  men  ?  For  what  was 
man  made  ?  For  what  do  individual 
men  and  women  exist  ?  Why  are  we 
here  on  this  globe,  with  just  such  na- 
tures as  we  have,  and  just  such  environ- 
ments ?  Here  is  the  question  of  ques- 
tions. All  are  conceraed  with  this 
question.  Sooner  or  later  it  comes  up 
in  all  hearts.  The  rustic  following  his 
plough,  the  shepherd  tending  his 
nocks,  as  well  as  the  naturalist  in  his 
laboratory,  and  the  philosopher  in  his 
painful  psychological  analysis,  alike 
ask  this  fearful  question,  and  seek, 
each  in  his  own  way,  to  wring  out 
from  Nature  an  answer. '  Many  an- 
swers have  been  suggested,  many  an 
(Edipus  has  guessed  at  the  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx,  but  she  sits  as  ever  at  the 
way-side  proposing  it  anew.  The 
Mystery  ol  the  Man-child  remains,  for 
all  that  philosophy  has  done  or  can  do, 
yet  unexplained.  It  is  the  book  which 
John  saw  in  the  right  hand  of  Him 
that  sat  upon  the  throne,  written  all 
over  within  and  on  the  backside, 
sealed  with  seven  seals,  and  no  man  is 
able  to  open  the  book  or  to  loose  the 
seals  thereof;  for  in  each  man  the 
self-same  mystery  is  renewed.  Yet  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  prevails  to 
open  the  book,  and  in  proportion  as  we 
become  wedded  to  Christ,  we  are  able 
to  learn  somewhat  of  its  significance, 
and  to  cease  to  weep  that  man  is  and 
always  must  be  a  mystery  unto  him- 
self. 

We  have  no  intention  of  answering 
this  question,  which,  if  we  were  able 
to  do,  we  could  not  do  without  leav- 
ing the  field  of  philosoph v,  and  trench- 
ing too  far  on  the  field  ol  iheolocy,  for 
our  present  purpose,  and  also  for  the 
general  desip^a  of  the  Journal  in  which 
we  are  writing.  We  have  asked  the 
question  before  to-day,  and  have  asked 
it  out  from  the  very  depths  of  despair, 
in  the  terrible  agony  of  feeling  all 
things  giving  way  beneath  us.  We 
have  asked  it  of  ourselves,  of  our 
brethren,  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
of  the  past  and  the  future,  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  and  that  too,  when  we 
could  wring  out  no  answer  but  echo 
repeating  in  the  distance  our  own  ques- 
tion. .  Whether  we  have  found  an  an- 
swer, whether  we  have  found  peace  or 
not,  or  whence,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
say.    This  much,  let  it  suffice  us  to 


say,  that  we  believe,  life  taken  in  its 
largest  sense,  as  the  life  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  race,  has  a  plan, 
a  wise  and  good  plan,  worthy  of  the 
infinite  Wisdom  and  Love  in  which  it 
originated.  So  far  as  our  present  pur- 
pose is  concerned,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  man  was  made  for  progress,  for 
growth.The  historian  should  al  waysas- 
sume  man's  progressiveness  as  his  point 
of  departure,  and  judge  all  the  facts 
and  events  he  encounters  according  to 
their  bearing  on  this  great  central 
truth. 

Strictly  speaking,  progress  cannot  be 
the  final  cause  of  man^s  existence ;  for 
progress  itself  unquestionably  consists 
m  going  to  the  end,  or  in  realizing  the 
plan  in  reference  to  which  man  was 
created,  and  exists.  We  must  deter- 
mine in  some  degree  the  end  for  which 
man  was  made,  before  ever  we  can 
determine  what  is  or  is  not  progress. 
But  through  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  through  the  Gospel,  that  end, 
for  Christendom  at  least,  is  determined, 
and  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  at 
the  bottom  of  every  Christian  con- 
science. As  Christians  we  all  have  an 
obscure  presentiment,  if  not  a  clear 
and  distinct  perception  of  it;  and  do 
seize  it,  if  not  by  sight,  at  least  by 
faith.  We  also  assert,  as  Christians, 
man's  progressiveness,  for  we  never 
fail  to  repeat  that  it  is  his  duty  to  labor 
incessantly  to  realize  the  end  for  which 
God  made  him.  We  may  be  permit- 
ted, then,  in  what  follows,  to  assume 
that  there  is  an  end  to  be  realized  in 
and  through  the  life  of  humanity; 
that  it  is  man's  duty  to  aspire  always 
to  this  end;  and  that  his  progress, 
whether  regarded  as  the  race,  or  as  an 
individual,  consists  in  going  to  it.  The 
practical  question,  and  the  question  we 
propose  now  to  consider  is,  what  is 
gomg  to  this  end  for  which  man  was 
made,  and  by  what  means  or  agencies 
do  we  go  to  it  ?  In  other  words,  what 
is  human  progress,  and  how  is  it 
effected  ? 


I.  THE  WAB-THEORT. 

M.  Michelet  begins  his  Introduction 
to  Universal  History,  by  asserting  that 
"with  the  world  commenced  a  war 
which  must  end  with  the  world  and 
not  before, — that  of  man  against  na- 
ture, of  Spirit  against  Matter,  of  Liber- 
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tv  against  Necessity.  History  is  no- 
thing  else  but  the  recital  of  this  inter- 
minable  struggle."  He  further  adds 
JQ  a  note  on  this  passage,  "  I  felicitate 
with  all  my  heart  the  new  apostles 
who  are  preaching  the  gospel  or  a  pa- 
cification near  at  hand ;  but  I  fear  the 
treaty  will  serve  only  to  materialize 
Spirit.  The  industrial  pantheism 
which  believes  that  it  is  about  to  be- 
come a  religion,  knows  not  that  reli- 
gion, in  order  to  have  the  least  life, 
must  spring  from  moral  liberty,  instead 
of  falling  into  pantheism,  which  is  the 
grave  of  all  religions." 

This  note,  written  in  1831,  was  lev- 
elled at  the  Saint-Simonians,  then  a 
powerful  sect,  threatening  to  gain  a 
complete  mastery  over  the  French 
mind;  and  so  far  as  intended  as  a 
protest  against  their  unquestion- 
;ably  pantheistic  tendencies,  it  was  not 
.only  excusable  but  justifiable:  and  yet 
'  we  are  obliged  to  pause  a  moment  be- 
fore we  can  altogether  accede  to  this 
doctrine  of  eternal  struggle  which  M. 
Michelet  assumes  as  his  point  of  de- 
parture. It  rests  on  the  assumption 
of  two  originally  hostile  principles  or 
forces  between  which  there  is  and  can 
be  no  peace.  However  disguised,  this 
•'  is  nothing  hut  the  old  Manicbsean 
.  heresy,  the  old  Persian  theory.  Oriental 
Dualism,  which  divides  the  universe 
between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  two 
eternal  and  indestructible  principles, 
one  good,  the  other  evil.  It  assumes 
Spirit  to  be  good  and  holy.  Matter  to 
be  evil  and  unholy ;  man  to  be  free, 
nature  to  be  bound  "fast  in  fate;" 
and  finally,  nature  to  be  inherently  hos- 
tile to  man,  always  in  the  way  of  his 
perfection,  and  needing  always  to  be 
combated,  overcome,  subdued,  as  the 
condition  of  his  progress. 

This  theory  M.  Michelet  appears  to 

have  put  forth  as  the  means  of  escape 

.from  Saint-Si monian  Pantheism,  and 


ahe  Rationalist  Fatalism  of  the  Hege- 
flian  School,  introduced  into  France  by 
'  M.  Cousin,  and  incorporated  substan- 
tially in  his  Course  on  the  Historv  of 
Philosophy,  in  1828.  The  motive  nas 
been  to  save  human  freedom,  which 
the  prevailing  theories  threatened  to 
annihilate,  as  an  element  that  must 
count  for  something  in  the  history  of 
humanity.  So  far  we  applaud  the 
motive,  and  accept  the  statement.  But 
is  this  theory  of  two  antagonist  forces, 
of  the  necessary,  the  invincible  and 


eternal  hostility  of  Spirit  and  Matter, 
well  founded  ?  Is  there  in  reality  any 
ground  for  assuming  it? 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we 
regard  this  theory  as  the  fundamental 
heresy  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Disguise  the  matter  as  we  may,  we 
shall  be  obliged,  in  the  last  resort,  as 
we  have  intimated,  in  order  to  main- 
tain it,  to  adopt  the  old  theory  of  Ori- 
ental Dualism,  against  which  the 
Church  struggled,  and  almost  in  vain, 
during  the  first  six  hundred  years  of  its 
existence.  It  loses  sight  of  the  pro- 
found significance  of  the  doctrine  ofthe  > 
Trinity)  which  lies  alike  at  the  basis  of 
Christian  theology,  and  of  all  sound 
philosophy  whether  of  man  or  of  na- 
ture. With  mere  duality,  we  admit, 
that  we  have  and  must  have  war,  and 
war  only ;  but  when  we  have  appre- 
hended the  profound  mystery  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  have  learned 
that  the  mediator  or  middle  term,  the 
reconciler  of  the  two  extremes,  is  inte- 
gral in  the  original  ground  and  cause 
of  creation ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Ori- 
gin, or  rather  in  the  Original  of  all 
things,  there  is  an  indissoluble  synthe- 
sis, not  secondary  but  primitive,  of  the 
two  forces  which  we  have  called  hos- 
tile, by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Origi- 
nal is. not,  as  the  theory  we  are  consi- 
dering teaches,  a  Duality,  but  a  Trini- 
ty. The  two  terms  are  reconciled,  or 
made  one,  b^  the  presence  of  the  third. 
In  the  Original  of  things,  then,  there 
is,  and  there  can  be,  no  absolute  and 
invincible  necessity  for  the  hostility  as- 
sumed. 

In  all  mystical  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy, the  number  three  has  been  called 
the  holy  number,  and  the  perfect  num- 
ber, and  not  without  reason;  for  it 
brings  together  always  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  makes  them  one,  a  perfect 
whole.  This  number  which  we  find 
in  the  Original  of  all  things,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  infinite  and  ineffable  Grod 
himself,  we  find  repeated  throughout 
the  universe  in  each  order  of  creation,- 
and  in  each  individual  creature. 
*'Mundiis  universus"  says  an  old  writ- 
er, "  nihil  aliud  estf  qudm  Deus  expli' 
catusJ*^  The  universe  is  nothing^  else 
but  God  expressed.  The  originaltype, 
pattern,  model,  or  exemplar  of  all  crea- 
tures, after  which  all  were  made,  and 
without  reference  to  which  was  no- 
thing made  that  was  made,  was  eter- 
nal with  God,  in  his  own  infinite  Logos 
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or  Reason,  in  the  veiy  beeinniog  with 
him,  ia  his  own  ineffable  Essence.  The 
1  Trinitv  which  we  find  to  be  essential 
!  in  Grod,  must  then  of  necessity  be  re- 
peated through  all  his  works.  Conse- 
quently the  conditions  of  peace,  har- 
mony, unanimity,  must  be  always  pre- 
sent in  all  parts  of  his  universe,  and 
within  the  reach  of  every  individual 
creature,  so  long  as  that  creature  is 
fouDd  in  its  normal  state. 

Nor  are  we  satisfied  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  our  relation  with  nature  as 
a  relation  of  hostility,  aud  therefore 
assuming  progress  to  consist  in  over- 
1  coming  ana  subduing  it.  We  see  no- 
where the  evidences  of  this  hostility. 
In  their  origin  man  and  nature  are 
nearly  related ;  and  man  is  so  made 
that  he  is  incapable  of  living,  of  exhi- 
biting the  least  sign  of  vitality,  save  in 
'and  through  the  most  intimate  and 
friendly  union  with  nature.  Cut  off 
from  communion  with  nature,  deprived 
of  light,  air,  heat,  moisture,  from  the 
yaridus,  necessary,  and  appropriate 
food  which  he  derives  from  the  out- 
ward world,  and  assimilates  to  him- 
self, man  would  instantly  cease  to  be 
a  living  man,  lose  all  actual  exist- 
ence, and  become  at  best  a  mere  poten- 
tiality or  possibility.  Nature  then  is 
not  unfriendly  to  man,  is  not  his  ene- 
my, which  he  must  fight,  subdue,  and 
if  possible  annihilate;  but  she  is  a  ge- 
nial friend,  his  generous  assistant,  the 
chief  minister  to  his  life  and  pleasure. 
Man  unquestionably  acts  on  nature,  as 
nature  acts* on  him;  there  is  a  mutual 
action  and  re-action  of  one  upon  the 
other,  as  the  condition  of  life ;  this  ac- 
tion and  re-action  is  from  opposite 
directions,  and  therefore  man  and  na- 
ture may  be  said  to  stand  opposed  one 
to  the  other ;  but  after  all  there  is  no 
hostility  in  the  mutual  opposition.  The 
two  forces,  the  moment  they  meet,  em- 
brace, and  are  henceforth  one. 

Still  more  objectionable,  in  our  view, 
is  it  to  assert  a  necessary  and  eternal 
hostility  between  Spirit  and  Matter. 
This  is  the  oriental  dualism  in  its  worst 
form.  But  spirit  and  matter  are  never 
— ^no,  never — in  nature,  providence,  or 
ffrace,  encountered  as  hostile  forces. 
In  no  jKJint  of  view  we  can  take — mo- 
ral, social,  religious,  philosophical — is 
there  ever  the  radical  distinction  be- 
tween spirit  and  matter  this  theory 
supposes ;  and  nowhere  do  we  ever  find 
two  orders  of  existenees,  one  spiritual, 


the  other  materiaL  Matter  is  utterly 
inconceivable  without  a  spiritual  basis; 
and  spirit  is  equally  inconceivable  with- 
out a  body.  The  assertion,  not  anfre- 
quently  made,  that  man  is  a  soul — 
meaning  by  soul,  spirit,  as  disttnguisfaed 
from  a  material  body — is  as  false  as  it 
would  be  to  say  that  man  is  a  body — 
meaning  by  body,  matter,  as  distia- 
guished  from  spint.  Man  is  not  spirit ; 
man  is  not  matter ;  nor  is  he  spirit  oTid 
matter;  but,  as  we  have  said  in  our 
'svnthetic  philosophy,  spirit  in  and 
through  matter.  Man  disembodied 
would  be  no  more  man,  than  the  body 
is  man  when  deprived  of  the  spirit. 
We  here  assert  the  inseparability  of 
isnirit  and  matter— not  by  any  means 
their  identity.  To  assert  the  identity 
of  spirit  and  matter  is  to  fall  either  into 
spiritualism  'or  into  materialism,  either 
of  which  were  no  belter  than  the  dual- 
ism we  are  condemning,  and  both  of 
which  we  as  studiously  eschew  as  the 
saint  does  Satan. 

The  enor  of  this  dualism  is  in  as- 
suming spirit  and  matter  to  be  two 
distinct  and  independent  existences,  or, 
more  scholastically,  substances.  We 
have  regarded  them  as  ultimate.  But 
neither  of  them  is  ultimate,  or  substance 
in  itself.  Back  of  both  spirit  and  mat- 
ter is  the  rd  iv  of  the  Greeks — being  it- 
self, or  absolute  substance.  Substance 
—that  which  stands  under,  in.the  lan- 
guage of  the  schools,  supports  accidents 
—is  ultimate,  and  in  the  highest  sense 
is  God — rd  Zv  09Tt»s,  Substance  of  sub- 
stance. Being  of  being,  and  as  we  have 
learned  from  bis  revelations,  not  only 
Being  of  being,  but  essentially  wise, 
powerful,  and  gjod ;  whence  we  learn 
again  that  absolute  Being,  Being  in  it- 
self, is  Absolute  Wisdom,  Power,  and 
Love,  the  ineffable  and  ever-blessed 
Three  in  One,  and  One  in  Three. 

If  we  have  found  the  Original  of  all 
things  to  be  a  Trinity,  as  we  are  taught 
by  Christian  Theology,  so  do  we  find 
also  a  corresponding  Trinity  in  the 
manifestation.  When  we  ascend  to 
God,  we  find  him  a  Trinity,  the  three 
terms  of  which  are — 

1.  Power ; 

2.  Wisdom; 

3.  Love. 

These  three,  in  their  absolute  unity  and 
tciplicity,  are  absolute  Being,  regarded 
as  Deing  in  itself.  Starting  now  from 
being  in  itself,  proceeding,  so  to  speak. 
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from  God  to  creatioD»  we  find 
terms,  which  are — 

1.  Being,  or  the  Essential; 

2.  The  Ideal; 

3.  The  Actual. 

Now,  according  to  the  doctrine  laid 
down,  that  the  Original  Type  of  all 
things  is  eternal  in  God,  this  second 
Trinity,  as  well  as  the  first,  must  he 
repeated  throughout  the  universe,  in 
each  order  of  creation,  and  in  each  in* 
dividual  existence.  Every  being,  every 
subject,  whether  of  discourse  or  of 
thought  even,  must  in  its  degree  re- 
present the  Absolute,  and  be  capable  of 
oeing  contemplated  under  the  threefold 
point  of  view  of  the  Essential,  the  Ideal, 
and  the  Actual.  We  say  represents,' 
We  do  by  no  means  affirm,  whatever 
some  may  at  first  sight  suppose,  that 
because  each  being  or  subject  necessa- 
rily represents  the  Absolute,  therefore 
each  being  or  subject  is  absolute,  there- 
fore the  infinite  God ;  nor  a  part  of  God, 
nor  an  emanation  of  God,  as  pantheism 
impiously  teaches.  The  particular  be- 
ing or  subject  represents  the  Absolute, 
and  is  the  Absolute  only  under  the  point 
of  view  of  subject  of  its  own  phenome- 
na, or  cause  of  its  own  effects;  but  it  is 
itself  finite  and  phenomenal  in  relation 
to  a  higher  subject.  Man,  if  we  con- 
template him  solely  in  relation  to  his 
own  phenomena,  stands  for  the  Abso- 
lute; he  in  this  relation  represents  God, 
is,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  Shekinah  of) 
God;  but  he  represents  him  only  in  al 
finite  and  relative  manner,  for  there 
is  a  subject  which  transcends  man,  and 
of  which  he  is  but  a  faint  image,  a  dim  > 
shadow. 

Taking  these  three  distinctions,  the 
first,  the  Essential,  is  in  itself  inap- 
proachable and  inefiable;  the  second, 
the  Ideal,  which  is  the  Word  of  the  first, 
is  what  we  call  spirit  ;  the  third,  the 
Actual,  that  is,  the  incarnation,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  word,  is  what  we  under- 
stand by  matter,*    In  our  technology 


we  should  substitute  Ideal  and  Actual 
for  Spiritual  and  Material.  In  every 
subject  we  should  recognize,  nay,  in 
fact,  we  do  recognize,  both  the  Ideal 
and  the  Actual.  The  Actual  necessa- 
rily implies  the  Ideal ;  for  if  there  were 
no  Ideal,  what  would  there  be  to  be 
Actualized?  The  Ideal  necessarily 
demands  the  Actual ;  for  without  the 
Actual,  it  would  be  to  us  precisely  as 
if  it  were  not,  for  only  so  far  as  Actual- 
ized is  ii  ever  cos^nizable. 

In  the  order  of  existence,  the  Essen- 
tial precedes  the  Ideal,  and  the  Ideal 
the  Actual.  This  order,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  and  the  American  Transcen- 
dentalists,  boast  that  they  reproduce  in 
their  systems  of  philosophy.  They 
boast  of  beioff  able  to  begin  with  the 
Essential,  and  from  that  to  proceed  to 
the  Ideal,  and  thence  to  the  Actual. 
Thus,  from  their  knowledge  of  God  as 
Absolute  being,  they  can  tell  a  priori 
what  will  be  his  Word ;  and  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  Word,  foretell  what 
is  and  must  be  the  Actual.  This,  if  it 
were  possible,  would  place  philosophy 
on  the  same  basis  with  geometry,  and 
make  all  concrete  existences  in  time 
and  space  logically  demonstrable  from 
the  data  obtained  from  our  knowledge 
of  absolute  being  in  itself.  Hence 
Hegel  contends  that  the  system  of  the 
universe  is  only  a  system  of  logic,  and 
hence  he  asserts  the  identity  of  the 
Ideal  and  the  Essential,  of  idea  and 
being.  But  all  this  boast  is  vain.  It 
claims  for'man  the  power  of  knowing 
the  Absolute  in  itself,  and  therefore 
claims  for  man  confessedly  finite,  ab- 
solute knowledge,  which  would  imply 
that  he  himself  is  absolute,  and  there- 
fore not  finite,  but  infinite.  The  boast 
is  also  vain,  for  in  the  order  of  know- 
ledge we  are  obliged  to  reverse  the  or- 
der of  existence ;  we  rise  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God,  instead  of  descend- 
ing from  God  through  man  to  nature. 
None  but  God  himself  can  know  ac- 


*  Our  readers  must  not  misapprehend  us  here ;  we  are  still  in  the  domain  of  philo- 
sophy, and  very  far  from  attempting  any  invasion  of  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
Christian  theologian.  If  we  seem  to  give  a  universal  interpretation  to  the  Christian 
mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Word,  of  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  it  is  because ' 
that  mystery  has  universal  analogies,  which  we  cannot  but  point  out,  and  which  we  • 
do  without  any  intention  as  a  philosopher  of  giving  a  universal  application  to  what  as 
a  Christian  theologian  we,  in  common  with  our  brethren  of  the  church  of  Christ,  hold 
to  be  a  special  truth.  We  hold  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  to  be  a  special  truth,  but 
a  special  truth  of  so  high  an  order  as  to  contain  within  itself  the  universal  truths  to 
which  we  refer.  ^  9^^^^  ^^  ^OOglL 
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cording  to  the  order  of  existence,  for 
none  but  he  can  know  being  in  itself, 
and  from  the  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
cause,  have  a  perfect  a  priori  know- 
ledge of  the  effect.  We,  finite  as  we 
are,  can  see  the  Ideal  only  in  the  Ac- 
tual, and  the  Essential  only  in  the  Ideal : 
the  glory  of  the  Father  only  in  the 
face  of  the  Son,  God  only  in  his  works, 
that  is,  his  works  of  creation,  provi- 
dence, and  grace.  Here  again  we  find 
the  truth  of  the  mystery  of  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Word ;  and  also  are  able 
to  waive  the  old  controversy  between 
the  Spiritualists  and  the  Materialists, 
as  we  have  shown  in  our  synthetic 
philosophy. 

Now  ifthe  Spiritual,  that  is  the  Ideal, 
is  seized  only  in  ihe  Material,  that  is 
again  in  the  Actual — which  is  only  say- 
ing that  the  cause  is  .seized  only  in  the 
effect,  the  actor  only  in  the  act — 
whence,  we  would  ask,  is  this  original, 
invincible  and  eternal  antagonism  be- 
tween spirit  and  matter?  Spirit,  that 
is,  the  Ideal,  inasmuch  as  it  always 
transcends  the  Actual,  as  in  life  the  con- 
ception is  never  overtaken  by  the  ex- 
ecution, is,  we  own,  superior  to  matter; 
and  taken  in  its  highest  sense,  as  the 
infinite  Ideal  of  God,  which  he  is  real- 
izing in  creation,  it  is  unquestionablj^ 
eternal,  while  matter,  which  is  but  spi- 
rit actualized,  is  necessarily  not  eternal, 
but  created  in  time.  Yet  if  inferior  and 
subsequent  to  spirit,  and  distinguish- 
able from  it  as  the  effect  from  the  cause, 
we  would  ask  how  can  this  involve  its 
hostility  to  spirit,  so  that  it  can,  as  it 
now  docs,  find  room  for  itself  only  in 
proportion  as  it  repugns  and  annihi- 
lates it  ?  We  might  as  well  say  that 
we  can  live  only  by  destroying  the 
works  of  our  own  hands,  when  in  fact 
it  is  in  creating,  in  producing,  not  in 
destroying,  that  we  do  or  can  live. 

We  may  here  be  referred,  we  are 
aware,  to  the  alleged  hostility  between 
our  soul  and  body,  as  an  example  and 
a  proof  of  this  eternal  war  of  spirit 
against  matter ;  but  we  deny,  in  toto, 
the  fact  of  this  alleged  hostility ;  we 
deny  that  there  ever  is,  in  the  normal 
state  at  least,  any  disharmony  between 
the  human  soul  and  body,  or  that  their 
relation  is  everanyother  than  that  of  uni- 
on and  peace.  In  the  first  place,  matter 
is  as  necessary  to  roan's  existence  as  a 
living  soul,  if  not  to  his  mere  being,  as 
a  viriuality,  as  spirit  itself.  The  method 
so  common  of  speaking  of  man  under 
the  division  of  soul  and  body  is  hardly 


scriptural.  We  are  told  in  Genesis, 
that  "  the  Lord  Crod  formed  man  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and 
man  became  a  living  sou/"  Man  is  a 
soul — at  least  a  living  soul— only  wb«ii 
he  is  spirit  actualized  in  a  body.  la  the 
next  place,  we  never,  find  man  as  spirit 
on  one  side,  constituting  as  it  were  ooe 
camp,  and  man  as  body  on  the  other 
side,  as  the  other  camp.  Xhere  has  nev^er 
yet  been  adduced  a  single  well-attested 
fact,  that  man  ever  exists,  or  is  capable 
of  performing  a  single  act  as  spirit  sep* 
araie  from  body.  Into  all  of  his  phe- 
nomena, at  least  so  far  as  he  knows,  he 
enters  as  a  living  soul,  as  the  living 
synthesis  of  the  spiritual  and  the  ma- 
terial. Hence  it  is,  that  we  as  Chris- 
tians profess  in  the  Creed,  not  only  to  be- 
lieve m  the  life  everlasting,  but  also  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  for  the 
conception  of  a  future  life,  save  as  em- 
bodied spirits,  is  impossible. 

We  have  run  into  many  absurdities 
concerning  spirit,  and  no  wonder».for 
spirit  in  itself  is  absolutely  inconceiva- 
ble. Men  have  talked  about  it  as  if  it 
were  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  a  ^ 
substance,  a  separate,  an  independent, 
and  an  eternal  order  of  existence ;  and 
in  these  days  of  ours,  they  have  evea 
pretended  that  we  are  capable  of  re- 
cognizing it  intuitively,  distinct  and 
separate  from  all  material  embodiment. 
All  this  is  nonsense.  We  can  form  no 
notion  whatever  of  spirit,  save  as  the 
spirit  of  somewhat  Thus  we  say, 
spirit  of  the  thing,  of  the  remark,  of 
the  discourse,  of  man,  of  God.  It  is 
always,  as  it  were,  the  word  which 
some  one,  or  something  speaks:  ab- 
stract the  subject  of. which  it  is  pre- 
dicated, abstract  the  speaker,  and  it  is 
to  us  as  if  i  I  were  not.  In  the  material 
we  unquestionably  perceive  that  which 
is  not  material,  but  spiritual.  This  is 
the  truth  the  materialists  overlook  or 
deny-  But  we  perceive  the  spfiritual 
only  in  and  through  the  material,  not 
separable,  if  distinguishable,  from  the 
material.  This  is  the  truth  the  Tran- 
scendentalistsand  Spiritualists  overlook 
and  deny.  The  synthetic  philosopher 
overlooks,  denies  neither,  but  accepts 
the  spiritual  in  and  through  the  mate- 
rial, asserting  the  two  as  wedded  in  in- 
dissoluble union,  and  made  one  in  the 
fact  of  life. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this 
point,  because  we  look  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  the  original  and  necessaiv 
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hoslility  of  spirit  and  matter,  as  produo 
live  of  the  very  worst  consequences. 
It  supposes  a  sort  of  antagonism  be- 
tween the  soul  and  body  which  does 
not  exist ;  between  one  class  of  our  in- 
terests and  another  which  ought  never 
to  be  admitted.  Assuming  it,  one  class 
have  anathematized  the  body  and  all 
its  interests,  and  have  seemed  to  sup- 
pose that  whatever  tends  to  promote 
the  social  and  physical  well-being  of 
man,  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  sensual, 
devilish,  and  not  to  be  tolerated. /"Hence 
the  various  forms  of  asceticism,  all  of 
which,  as  being  repugnant  to  nature, 
react,  and  end  for  the  most  part  in  gross 
license  and  sensual  indulgence.  An- 
other class,  assuming  the  same  distinc- 
tion, have  predicated  purity  of  the  soul 
alone,  and  impurity  solely  of  the  body: 
and  have  allowed  the  grossest  sensual 
indulgence,  alleging  that  the  soul  takes 
no  part  in  the  lusts  of  the  body,  and  is 
not  sullied  by  them.  The  soul  is  the 
only  essential  part  of  man,  wherefore 
then  trouble  ourselves,  if  it  remain  pure, 
about  what  is  of  the  body  alone  ?  An- 
other class  still,  seizing  the  same  dis- 
tinctions, afRrm  that  all  sin  originates 
in  the  body,  and  as  we  throw  off  our 
bodies  when  we  die,  it  follows  that 
death  frees  us  from  all  sin,  and  being 
freed  by  death  from  sin,  we  need  nq  in- 
tercession of  the  Redeemer,  and  have 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  world  to  come 
from  what  we  have  done  while  on  the 
earth ;  thus  saying  virtually  to  all  men, 
"  Come,  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
for  to-morrow  we  shall  die,  and  through 
death  be  cleansed  from  all  iniquity,  and 
enabled  to  rise  at  once  into  infini  te  bliss.' - 
Let  the  view  be  taken  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  set  forth,  and  so  far  as 
doctrine  is  influential,  men  will  study 
to  maintain  **  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,**  to  provide  for  man  as  "a  being 
made  to  live  in  abody,"  asBossuet  says 
of  him ;  to  unite  under  the  same  law  of 
love,  both  spiritual  interests  and  mate- 
rial, to  reconcile  the  duties  of  time  with 
those  of  eternity,  to  serve  God  by  serv- 
ing men,  and  to  win  heaven  hereafter 
by  creating  a  heaven  here  on  the  earth. 
We  do  not,  then,  agree  with  M. 
Michelet  that  our  condition  here  is  ne- 
cessarily that  of  eternal  hostility,  if  we 
are  to  speak  as  philosophers ;  nor  do  we 
admit  that  progress  consists  in  over- 
coming and  subduing  a  hostile  nature, 
or  rebellious  matter.  Nature,  matter, 
necessity,  are  our  friends,  without  whose 


precept  and  efficient  aid  we  could  not 
live  even  for  a  moment.  Is  the  germ  in 
the  acorn  at  war  with  the  light,  air, 
warmth  and  moisture,  without  which 
it  could  by  no  possible  meansgrow  into 
the  oak  ?  No  doubt  we  are  here  for 
struggle,  for  effort  long  c(^ntiuued  and 
well  sustained,  but  not  to  overcome  na-^ 
ture,  but  to  live  in  harmony  with  na-  ■ 
ture,  and  by  its  friendly  co-operation.  ^ 
Our  progress  consists  not  in  overcoming 
external  enemies,  in  removing  extemsu 
obstacles,  but  in  filling  up  the  void  in 
ourselves,  in  positively  enlarging  our 
own  being  by  aciualizinff  more  and 
more  of  the  infinite  Idealthat  hovers 
for  ever  over  and  before  us.  The  strug- 
gle to  enlarge  ourselves,  not  by  remov- 
lx\^  others — for  our  diflficulty  is  not  in 
bemg  repressed  from  without — but  by 
a  positive  growth,  in  obedience  to  an ' 
internal  want,  and  according  to  an  in- 
ternal law,  is  undoubtedly  very  admis- 
sible; but  it  is  also  in  our  judgment 
very  distinguishable  from  an  intermi- 
nable war  against  hostile  forces  which 
threaten  every  moment  to  overwhelm 
US  from  without.  In  this  last  case 
there  is  no  peace  for  us,  no  orderly, 
tranquil  growth  :  but  in  the  other,  the 
view  we  take,  life  becomes  truer  and 
intenser  in  proportion  as  it  ceases  to  be 
a  state  of  war.  We  cannot  consent  to 
regard  peace  as  a  state  of  death,  and  to 
hope  for  life  only  in  perpetual  combat. 
Peace  between  man  and  God,  interest 
and  duty,  time  and  eternity,  body  and 
soul,  nature  and  humanity,  freedom  and 
necessity ,so  farfrom  being  incompatible 
with  life  and  growth,  is  their  indispen- 
sable condition,  the  one  thin^  after 
which  all  men  yeam,  that  which  the 
Son  of  God  came  to  bestow,  and  which 
he  gives  to  all  his  true  followers,  say- 
ing, "peace  be  with  you:  my  peace 
give  I  untovou."  That  belief  in  the 
possibility  ot  this  universal  peace,  this 
universal  reconciliation  of  all  things^ 
when  the  sword  shall  be  beaten  into 
the  ploughshare  and  the  spear  into  the 
pruning-hook,  the  wolf  and  the  lamb 
shall  he  down  together,  and  the  lion 
shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox,  is  no  dream, 
we  may  read  it  in  the  upleaping  of  our 
heart  to  greet  it  when  announced ;  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  Original  of  all  things 
there  are  the  foundations  of  it;  and  in 
the  often  asserted  fact,  that  every  nor- 
mal exercise,  whether  of  mind  or  body, 
is  throughout  God's  uoiverse  accompa- 
nied by  pleasur^^^^dby^^^S^^ 
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iL  HUMANiTA&iAN  XHEOKT.  his  SpecimeDS  of  Foreign  Standard 

Literature,  to  which  we  refer  our  read- 
But  leaving  now  this  war-theory,  if  ers  for  a  full  statement  of  it. 
we  may  so  denominate  it,  and  for  the  M.  JoufTroy,  in  his  theory,  assumes 
most  part  the  question  of  what  is  pro-  that  the  human  race  is  subject  lo  per- 
gress,  we  pass  to  the  coosideralion  of  petual  movement  and  transformation, 
another  theory,  which  we  shall  take  the  cause  and  law  of  which  it  is  the 


the  liberty  to  denomfnate  the  HusianI' 
TABiAN  Theort,  because  it  recognizes 
no  agency  in  the  progress  of  Humanity, 
but  that  of  Humanity  itself.  The 
ablest  exponent  of  this  theory  we 
have  met  with,  is  the  late  Professor 
J  Theodore  Jouffroy,  in  whose  prema- 
ture death  philosophy  has  lost  a  sincere 
friend,  and  the  Eclectic  School  founded 
by  M.  Cousin,  one  of  its  brightest  or- 


province  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
to  investigate.  This  movement  and 
transformation  *'must  have  a  princi- 
ple, and  as  the  effect  is  limited  to  man, 
a  principle  which  acts  on  him  alone. 
Now  what  is  this  principle  ?  Where 
is  it  to  be  sought  ?  Not  in  the  theatre 
on  which  man  is  placed  for  develop- 
ment. This  theatre,  which  is  nature, 
is  common  to  him  with  the  brutes. 


naments.     We  hold  the  memory  of  that  do  not  change ;  this  theatre,  be- 


M.  Jouffroy  in  great  respect.  We 
acknowledge  ourselves  not  a  little  in- 
debted to  his  philosophical  writings  for 
many  valuable  hints,  and  for  many 
hours  of  true  pleasure.  He  has  often 
instructed  and  delighted  us  by  his 
transparent  thought  and  calm  good 
sense.  His  ProUgomenes  au  Droit 
Naturelj  translated  oy  Rev.  William 
H.  C banning, — not  with  so  much 
fidelity  and  elegance  as  we  could  have 
wished,— and  adopted  as  a  text- book  in 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
is  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  very 
best  work  on  the  philosophical  grounds 
of  morality,  whicn  can  be  found  in  any 
language,  and  had  it  been  written  from 


sides,  is  the  same  to-day  that  it  waa 
yesterday,  that  it  always  will  be.  Hu- 
man mobility  cannot  come  from  this. 
If  it  does  not  come  from  the  theatre, 
then  it  must  come  from  the  actor. 
There  is  a  principle  of  change  in  man 
which  is  not  in  the  brute." 

Man's  conduct  is  influenced  and  de- 
termined by  two  moving  forces;  the 
tendencies  of  his  nature,  and  the  views 
he  forms  concerning  the  different  ends 
to  which  these  tendencies  aspire.  The 
tendencies  are  invariable,  like  human 
nature  itself,  so  that  we  cannot  find  the 
principle  of  change  in  them.  The 
views,  {les  idees  de  /'  intelligence 
kumaine)y    vary   from     one    time  to 


the  Christian  point  of  view,  instead  of  another,  in  one  countrv  and  another, 

the  point  of  view  of  mere  psychologi-  In  these,  the  ideas  of  human  intelii- 

cal  analysis,  we  should  have  no  fault  gence,  then,  is  to  be  found  the  prin- 

to  find  with  it.    Its  fault  is  the  fault  of  ciple  of  change  in  human  things.''  All 

all  philosophical  works,  written  since  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 

the  time  or  Bacon  and  Descartes,  that  condition  of  man,  all  the  transforma- 

of  assuming  the  possibility  of  finding  tions  which  it  has  undergone,  proceed. 


sufficient  data  from  which  to  demon- 
strate the  highest  order  of  truths,  with- 
out a  resort  to  Divine  Revelation  as 
made  by  providential  men,  and  espe- 
cially by  God's  only  begotten  and  well 


then,  from  the  intelligence,  and  are  the 
effect  of  it';  the  nistory  of  these 
changes,  then,  in  the  last  analysis  is 
only  the  history  of  ideas,  which  have 
succeeded  one  another  in  human  in- 


beloved  Son,— an  assumption  which,  if  telligence,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  the 


it  were  warrantable,  would  declare 
Divine  Revelation  a  fable,  or  at  best  a 
work  of  supererogation. 

The  theory  we  are  now  to  examine, 
is  to  be  found  in  an  essay  written  in 
1825,  entitled  Reflections  sur  la  Philo* 
Sophie  de  VHistoire^  published  in  M. 


history  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  humanity."  * 

Here  the  principle  of  all  change, 
therefore  of  all  progress,  is  assumed  lo 
be  in  man  himself,  and  not  in  his  na- 
ture, nor  in  the  tendencies  of  his  na- 
ture, but  solely  in  the  ideas  of  his  in- 
By  ideas  of  intelligence. 


Jouffroy 's    Melanges    Philosophioues,    telligence.    _ 

and  faithfully  and  elegantly  translated    M.  Jouffroy  does  not  'mean,  we  take 

by  Mr.  Ripley  in  the  second  volume  of  it,  ideas  in  the  Platonic  sense,  for  in 


*  Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  161--1$2.' 
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this  sense,  the  ideas  of  onr  iotelligeDce 
no  more  chaage  than  the  tendencies  of 
our  nature  themselves,  hut  properly 
the  notions  or  views  which  we  form  of 
those  ideas,  or  of  the  ends  we  ought  to 
labor  to  realize.  Now,  if  the  theatre 
on  which  we  are  placed,  that  is,  nature, 
undergoes  no  change,  that  is  to  say 
if  no  change  occurs  without  to  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  change  within, 
and  if  man's  nature  and  tendencies  are 
in  themselves  and  necessarily  invaria- 
ble, we  would  ask  whence  the  princi- 
ple of  the  change  in  even  our  mtelli- 
gence?  Human  intelligence  can  be 
only  the  result  of  the  factors  assumed  ; 
and  if  the  factors  remain  invariable, 
how  is  it  possible  to  vary  the  product  1 

'*  The  development  of  the  human 
intelligence,"  says  M.  JoufTroy,  in 
continuation,  "  is  of  a  two-fold  nature ; 
it  is  spontaneous  and  reflective."  But 
does  this  relieve  us  of  our  embarrass- 
ment ?  What  is  the  spontaneous  de- 
velopment of  human  intelligence? 
According  to  M.  Cousin  it  is  an  im- 
personal development  of  intelligence,  a 
development  in  which  human  free- 
dom, human  personality  does  not  inter- 
vene, and  therefore  the  agency  at  work 
in  it  is  not  me.  Whatever  change 
there  can  be  introduced  into  human 
intelligence  through  spontaneity,  must 
in  reality  come  from  without,  and  im- 
ply a  cause  in  that  which  M.  Jouflroy 
tells  us  changes  not.  According  to 
M.  Jouffroy  himself,  the  spontaneous 
development  of  the  intelligence  is 
that  which  takes  place  without  any 
intervention  of  human  will,  in  which 
we  receive  ideas  from  without,  from 
external  objects,  without  having  sought 
them.  But  man  remaining  in  his  na- 
ture and  tendencies  always  the  same, 
and  the  without  never  changing,  it  is 
evident  that  the  principle  of  change 
cannot  be  found  in  the  spontaneous  de- 
velopment of  the  intelligence.  Can 
we  nnd  it,  then,  in  the  reflective  devel- 
opment of  the  Intelligence  ? 

M.  Jouflroy,  in  another  writing  on  Phi- 
losophy and  Common  Sense,  explains 
the  difference  between  spontaneity  and 
reflection  by  the  difference  between 
seeing  and  looking,  hearing  and  listen' 
ing.  Both  he  and  his  master  Cousin 
teach  us  that  reflection  adds  nothing 
to  the  materials  furnished  by  sponta- 
neity. It  is  altog^ether  retrospective, 
for  we  must  566  before  we  can  look^ 
and  we  never  listen  till  we  have  heard. 
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All  that  we  do  in  reflection  they  both 
tell  us  is  to  explain,  to  comprehend 
what  the  individual  and  the  race  had 
previously  realized  from  spontaneity. 

Now  will  M.  Jouflroy  pretend  that 
no  change  is  introduced  into  human 
things,  till  reflection  has  passed  over 
the  wild  weltering  chaos  of  sponta- 
neity, and  reduced  its  confused  and  dis- 
cordant elements  to  systematic  clear- 
ness, order  and  harmony  ?  Not  by  any 
ineans.  He  contends  that  both  indi- 
viduals and  communities  are  perpe- 
tually changing  their  ideas  sponta- 
neously, and  he  regards  the  various  re- 
ligions, not  even  excepting  the  Chris- 
tian, which  have  at  various  epochs  ob- 
tained, and  exerted  so  powerful  a  con- 
trol over  individuals,  nations,  and 
even  the  race,  as  the  products  of  the 
spontaneous  development  of  human  in- 
telligence. Even  according  to  his  own 
doctrine,  then,  the  principle  of  change 
in  human  intelligence  cannot  be  found 
in  reflection.  We  have  shown  that, 
from  his  premises,  the  invariability  of 
the  outward  and  the  permanency  of 
the  inward,  man's  nature  and  tenden- 
cies, it  cannot  be  found  in  sponta- 
neity. We  ask  then  again,  where  will 
M.  Jouflroy  And  the  principle  of  change 
in  the  human  intelligence,  in  which 
alone  according  to  him  is  to  be  found  the 
principle  of  change  in  human  things  ? 

This  question  convicts  this  Humani- 
tarian Theory  of  impotency.  M. 
Jouflroy  seeks  to  account  for  the  va- 
rious facts  and  events  which  make  up 
the  life  of  humanity,  without  going 
out  of  humanity  itself.  Vain  attempt, 
for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons. 
Humanity  regarded  either  in  the  indi- 
vidiial  or  in  the  race,  does  not  suflSce 
for  itself,  does  not  live  by  virtue  of  it- 
self alone.  Herein  is  the  condemnation 
of  the  theory  of  Development,  whether 
spontaneous  or  reflective.  All  in  hu- 
man life  is  not  developed  from  the 
original  germ.  The  life  of  man  is  a 
growth,  and  ^owth  is  not  development 
but  an  accretion,  and  instead  of  being 
eflected  by  unfolding  what  was  origi- 
nally within,  it  is  Sected  by  assimi- 
lating, according  to  an  internal  law,  or 
vital  process,  appropriate  food  from 
without.  This  fact,  M.  Joufl^roy  seems 
to  us  to  have  overlooked,  and  the  over- 
looking of  this  fact  has  vitiated  his 
whole  theory  of  History.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  change  in  human  things  were 
alone  in  hnmanity  itself,  then  homani- 
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ty  woold  contaia  in  itself  the  whole 
principle  of  its  life,  and  would  hare  no 
need  of  going  out  of  itself  in  order  to 
live.  This  would  lead  to  pure  Ideal- 
ism, and  in  fact  to  absolute  Egoism. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  man's  ac- 
tivity, as  all  who  have  read  our  Chap- 
ters on  Synthetic  Philosophy,  know 
very  well ;  but  he  can  only  act  with 
that  which  is  not  himself,  never  by  and 
in  himself  alone, — can  never  see,  for 
instance,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen.  So,  whatever  change  we  find 
in  him,  we  must  account  for  it  by  seek- 
ing a  corresponding  change  out  of 
him,  in  combination  with  which  the 
change  in  him  has  been  effected.  The 
simple  fact,  then,  that  there  is  move- 
ment and  transformation  in  human 
thin^,  is  a  proof  to  us,  that  M.  Jouf- 
froy  is  wrong  in  assuming  the  invaria- 
bility of  nature  and  of  all  races  except 
man.  Creation,  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
details,  is  never  the  same  for  any  two 
successive  moments.  It  is  in  a  per- 
petual change.  All  changes  under 
the  very  eye  of  the  spectator,  who 
himself  changes  with  all.  The  prin- 
ciple of  change  is  to  be  sought  in  a 
source  higher  than  nature,  higher  than 
man,  in  uie  Frincii)le  and  Cause  of  all 
things,  in  God  himself.  If  God  did 
,not  contain  in  himself  the  principle 
of  change  as  well  as  of  immutability, 
he  could  not  be  a  creator.  There  is  no 
alternative  between  the  admission  of 
this  principle  and  Pantheism,  or  the 
absolute  unityism,  so  to  speak,  of  Xeno- 
phanes  and  the  old  Eleatics.  If  this 
principle  of  change  be  in  God  himself, 
as  it  must  be,  or  he  could  not  create, 
for  to  create  is  to  act,  and  to  act  is  to 
change, — if,  we  say,  this  principle  of 
change  be  in  God  himself,  the  Origi- 
nal and  cause  of  all  things,  then  it 
must,  according  to  the  principle  that 
each  creature  represents  in  its  own 
degree  the  Creator,  be  found  in  all 
the  races  and  individuals  of  creation. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  this  principle  repeated 
in  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  that 
all  creatures  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  are  active,  capable  of  producing 
effects.  We  find  the  principle  of 
change  in  man,  we  find  it  in  animals, 
we  find  it  in  nature,  and  therefore  we 
.  pronounce  all  active,  and  deny  the  old 
doctrine  of  passivity.  But  the  princi- 
ple is  finite  in  each,  and  is  in  no  one 
sufiUcient  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
which  its  life  ezhibita.    All  live  by 


intercommunication,  and  all  changes 
take  place  by  intercommunication,  ac« 
tion  and  re-action,  but  in  none  with- 
out the  presence  and  the  active  inter* 
ference  of  the  Original  Principle 
whence  all  have  sprung. 

It  has  alwavs  seemed  to  us,  in  con- 
clusion, that  M.  Jouffroy  felt  the  impo- 
tency  of  his  own  doctrine.  He  allows 
us  freedom,  scope  for  our  own  activity 
properly  so  called,  only  in  the  sphere 
of  refiection,  that  is  to  say,  onlv  in  con- 
templating and  explaining  tne  past. 
In  a  more  or  less  faithful  exposition  of 
the  past  his  whole  philosophy  ends. 
We  see  this  in  his  paper  De  la  Sor^ 
bonne  et  des  PhUosophes^  in  which  he 
exposes  with  great  acuteness,  clear- 
ness, and  impartiality,  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  old  theologians  and  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Voltairian  school.  Yet 
he  does  it  as  a  mere  spectator,  as  one 
who  has  no  interest  in  the  great  ques- 
tions debated,  although  those  questions 
are  of  vital  import  to  the  life  of  huma- 
nity. He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  He  stands  on  the  serene  heights 
of  a  calm  philosophical  indifferency, 
from  which  he  can  look  down  unmoved 
upon  the  vulgar  herd  debating  the 
great  questions  of  God  and  man,  life 
and  death,  time  and  eternity.  Their 
insignificance  is  so  great  that  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  they  are  discussed 
can  scarcely  raise  a  smile  on  his  placid 
features.  Well,  M.  Jouffroy,  what 
would  you  have  us  to  dot  "Leave 
things  to  take  their  course.  You  can  ex- 
plain what  has  been,  that  is  all.  For  in- 
stance, you  can  convert  Christianity  into 
philosophy."  And  then  what?  "Why, 
then, — then, — Christianity  will  disap- 
pear, and  for  religion  we  shall  have 
philosophy."  And  then?  To  this  then, 
M.  Jouffroy  seems  to  have  had  no  an- 
swer ;  and  having  reached  the  end  of 
his  philosophical  career,  died,  as  would 
die  the  human  race,  were  they  to  be 
restricted  to  his  philosophical  theory. 
The  truth  is,  M.  Jouffroy  was  always 
dumb  before  the  future.  His  doctrine 
was  in  realitv  a  doctrine  not  of  progress 
but  of  immobility,  and  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  propose  anything  for 
man  to  do.  fiy  restricting  nimself  to 
human  freedom  alone,  he  lost  that 
freedom  itself,  and  reached  fatalism 
through  liberty. 

We  always,  even  in  the  days  of  our 
greatest  admiration  for  M.  Joufiroy, 
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felt  something  of  this.  We  found  that 
we  could  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  our 
fellow-men,  in  the  church,  in  the  state, 
or  the  neighborhood,  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  systematic  consistency;  and 
under  his  influence,  we  found  ourselves 
becoming  cold  and  indifferent,  regard- 
ing all  things  as  alike  worthy,  and 
assuming  the  only  wise  way  to  be  to 
let  all  things  come  and  go  without  in« 
terposing  to  hasten  or  retard,  to  make 
them  better  or  worse.  It  was  detect- 
ing this  tendency  in  ourselves,  that 
alarmed  us,  and  made  us  feel  how  im- 
potent was  the  eclecticism  we  were 
professing.  Away  with  it,  we  said,  on 
the  new  waking-up  of  the  soul;  let  us 
have  a  philosophy  that  requires  us  to 
do  somewhat,  and  that  can  tell  us 
what  to  do, — a  philosophy  that  ex-' 
plains  the  past  only  to  enlighten  and 
to  quicken  us  in  regard  to  our  future 
action,  or  let  us  have  none.  God's 
curse,  and  man's  curse  too,  on  each  and 
every  system  of  philosophy  thai  is 
merely  retrospective.  But  enough.  M. 
Jouffroy  lias  gone  where,  we  doubt 
not,  he  will  leara  that  indifferency  is 
Dot  the  sublime  of  philosophy,  and 
where  he  will  see  that  all  truth  is  liv- 
ing, and  that  whoso  has  found  it,  has 
always  his  eyes  turned  towards  the 
future,  and  his  heart  towards  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  his  race,  for  whom 
he  will  live  and  toil,  and  if  need  be, 
die  in  exile  or  dungeon,  on  scaffold  or 
cross. 


m.  RATIONALISTIC  THEORY. 

Similar,  under  more  than  one  aspect, 
to  the  theory  just  discussed,  is  that  of 
M.  Cousin,  developed  in  his  Cours  de 
VHistoire  de  la  Philosophies  Professi  a 
la  Faculte  des  Lettres,  1828,  trans- 
lated for  the  American  public  by  Mr. 
Linberg,  and  published  in  Boston  in 
1832 ;  a  theory  which  we  denominate 
the  Rationalistic,  because  it  assumes 
the  point  of  departure  of  human  histo- 
ry to  be  in  the  spontaneous  development 
of  ideas,  or  perhaps  more  strictly  accu- 
rate, in  the  development  of  the  Imper- 
sonal Reason. 

Thejheory  which  we  are  now  about 
to  examine  is  in  its  more  essential  fea- 
tures borrowed  from  Hegel,  between 
whom  and  M.  Cousin  there  was  a  warm 
personal  regard  and  friendship;  but  we 
shall  set  it  forth  as  we  have  it  from  M. 


Cousin,  because  we  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Qegel's  own  system, 
to  be  able  to  rely  on  our  own  under- 
standing of  it;  and  because,  from  what 
we  know  of  M.  Cousin,  we  feel  always 
assured  that  a  system  of  philosophy,  as 
it  has  passed  through  his  hands  and 
received  his  approbation,  has  come  to 
us  in  its  least  objectionable  form. 

The  Raiionalistic  Theory  assumes 
that  whatever  enters  into  human  his- 
tory, necessarily  pre-exists  in  the  hu- 
man intelligence.  The  whole  life  of 
humanity  in  time  and  space,  consists  in 
developing  or  actualizing  in  its  deeds 
the  ideas  of  its  intelligence.  All  these 
ideas,  however  manifold  and  diverse 
they  may  appear  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server, are  reducible  to  three  categories, 

1.  The  idea  of  the  infinite; 

2.  The  idea  of  the  finite; 

3.  The  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  two. 
These  three  ideas  are  the  constituent 
elements  of  human  intelligence,  of  the 
reason — of  reason,  intelligence  in  itself, 
therefore  of  God ;  and  are  in  fact  God. 
They  being  essential  in  the  original 
spround  and  cause  of  all  things,  must 
be  reproduced  in  all  things.  God 
can  create  only  according  to  the  laws 
of  his  own  intelligence,  mat  is  to  say, 
only  according  to  the  three  ideas  named. 
Hence  creation  taken  as  a  whole  and  in 
detail  can  be  nothing  but  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  infinite,  the  finite,  and  their 
relation.  Of  course,  then,  humanity 
in  its  life  can  only  develope,  manifest 
or  actualize  the  same.  Certainly  you 
can  find  nothing  in  creation  not  found 
in  God  the  creator.  In  the  Creator  is 
found  only  these  three  ideas.  There 
is  nothing  but  these  three  ideas  to  be 
found  in  creation.  Nothing  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  humanity,  not 
to  be  found  in  humanity  itself;  and  as 
nothing  but  these  three  ideas  can  be 
found  in  humanity,  it  follows  that  no- 
thing but  these  three  ideas  can  be  found 
in  the  history  of  humanity.  We  know 
now,  a  fjriori,  what  we  are  to  look  for 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

If  the  whole  life  of  humanity  con- 
sist in  developing  these  three  ideas,  we 
may  ask,  does  it  develope  them  simul- 
taneously or  successively?  They  all 
coexist  in  all  epochs,  but  the  human  race 
developes  them  under  the  predominance 
first  of  one,  then  another,  and  then  the 
last.  The  predominance  of  one  does 
not  exclude,  but  subordinates  the  other 
two,  and  alway.  is^o^j^^g^^er  pre- 
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dominant.  The  predominance  of  an 
idea  constitates  an  epoch.  As  there 
are  three  ideas,  so  must  there  he  three 
epochs  in  the  life  of  humanity,  that  is 
to  say,  in  history ;  and  as  there  are  only 
three  ideas,  so  can  there  he  only  three 
epochs.  The  life  of  humanity  is  all  em- 
braced, then,  within  three  epochs  which, 
from  the  predominance  of  the  one  or 
the  other  idea,  are  termed, 

1.  The  epoch  of  the  infinite; 

2.  The  epoch  of  the  finite; 

3.  The  epoch  of  the  relation  of  the  two. 
But  in  what  order  does  humanity  de- 
velope  these  ideas  ?  It  does  it  in  the 
order  we  have  name^.  The  life  of  the 
race  begins  under  the  predominance  of 
the  idea  of  the  infinite ;  it  then  passes 
under  the  predominance  of  the  finite, 
and  then  having  exhausted  both  the  in- 
finite and  the  finite  as  separate,  exclu- 
sive elements,  it  seeks  to  unite  the  two, 
and  bring  about  union  and  peace. 
Hence  Eclecticism. 

But  does  the  human  race  commence 
its  life  by  freely,  voluntarily  undertak- 
ing to  develope  the  idea  of  tne  Infinite  ? 
Not  at  all.  Reason  is  impersonal,  ob- 
jective, not  me.  It  has,  as  we  have 
seen  in  Jouffroy,  a  twofold  activity, 
that  of  Spontaneity  and  that  of  Reflec- 
tion. The  spontaneous  activity  of  the 
Reason,  is  an  activity  in  which  human 
personality,  human  will  or  freedom 
does  not  intervene.  Wis,  properly 
speaking,  in  spontaneity  are  not  active, 
but  passive ;  we  are  seized  and  carried 
away  by  a  force  not  our  own,  which  is 
out  of  us  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  in 
us,  and  is  in  us  without  being  us;  and 
a  force  which  we  are  impotent  to  resist, 
and  of  which  we  can  give  no  account. 
In  fact,  in  the  last  analysis,  this  force, 
or  the  agency  at  work,  is  that  of  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal  God,  who  himself 
carries  us  away  whithersoever  and 
howsoever  he  pleaseth,  or  rather  not 
as  he  pleaseth,  but  according  to  the 
inward  necessity  of  his  own  being. 
The  Reflective  activity  of  Reason  or 
Intelligence,  is  reason  or  intelligence 
subjected  to  the  intervention  of  human 
freedom,  and  therefore,  to  human  in- 
firmity. 

We  have  seen  that  all  the  facts  of 
human  history  must  pre-exist  in  the 
iDtelligence ;  but  in  which  form  ?  The 
Spontaneous,  or  the  Reflective  ?  Not 
the  Reflective,  as  we  have  seen  in  com- 
menting on  M.  Jouflrov,  certainly,  for 
reflection  only  turns  back,  contemplates^ 


and  explains  what  is  already  in  the 
memory  of  the  individual  or  in  that  of 
the  race.  Hence,  all  the  facts  of  history 
must  pre-exist  in  the  Spontaneous  In- 
telligence, that  is  to  say,  in  the  Imper- 
sonal Reason.  Hence,  all  the  facts  of 
human  history  must  be  impersonal  in 
their  principle  and  origin.  Then,  again, 
the  human  race,  in  its  various  and 
complex  life  in  space  and  time,  must 
be  considered  merely  as  the  medium 
through  which,  without  any  agency  of 
its  own,  Spontaneous  Intelligence,  that 
is  to  say  God,  is  exhibiting  or  actualiz- 
ing the  three  original  Ideas  of  which 
we  have  spoken. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives  to  the 
facts  of  human  history  an  impersonal 
character.  For  this  impersonal  charac- 
ter M.  Cousin  very  earnestly  contends. 
As  all  the  events  which  transpire  do 
really  come  from  the  impersonal  reason, 
that  is  to  ^y,  from  God,  it  follows  that 
individuals  are  in  no  way  personally 
responsible  for  the  events  which  may 
happen,  whatever  their  character  or 
tendency.  Nay,  why  speak  of  indivi- 
duals ?  '  Individuality  is  always  per- 
sonal, and  there  is  nothing  personal  in 
history.  History  knows  no  individuals ; 
it  knows  only  causes,  only  ideas ;  and  ; 
individuals  and  nations  have  no  reality, 
no  significance  for  the  historian,  but  as 
they  represent  certain  ideas  or  causes. 
When  two  armies  meet,  what  see  we  ? 
Two  masses  of  individuals  collected 
and  drawn  up?  Not  at  all.  There 
are  no  men  there.  There  are  only  two 
opposing  ideas  there,  which  have  met 
to  decide  on  the  battle-field  which  shall 
be  permitted  to  rule  the  future  of  hu- 
manity. 

Excluding  in  this  way  all  intervention 
of  human  personality,  we  must  look 
upon  a  nation  or  a  people  merely  as 
representing  the  Idea ;  never  as  obtain- 
ing an  idea,  and  by  its  own  free  activi- 
ty, under  a  sense  of  its  own  moral 
responsibility,  consciously,  with  fore- 
thought laboring  to  carry  it  out,  or  to 
realize  it  in  all  the  details  of  practical 
life.  The  force  or  agency  observable 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  is  always  back 
of  the  nation,  acting  out  through  the 
nation,  never  the  real  agency  of  the 
nation  itself.  It  is  a  foreign  power, 
acting  in  and  through  it,  ruling  over 
and  subjecting  all  its  phenomena;  so 
that  the  idea  given,  we  can  tell  before- 
hand what  will  be  the  life  of  the  nation 
or  the  facts  of  its  history. 
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In  the  same  way,  too,  we  must  re- 
gard great  men,  heroes,  philosophers, 
statesmen.  These  are  not,  as  we 
sometimes  fancy,  great  personalities, 
but  merely  the  representatives  of  ideas 
or  epochs,  and  instead  of  giving  pre- 
dominance to  an  idea  which  has  been 
revealed  to  them  and  not  to  the  mass, 
and  thus  founding  an  epoch  in  history, 
they  merely  reflect  better  than  any  of 
their  contemporaries  the  idea  already 
dominant  in  all  hearts,  and  working  as 
a  sort  of  welt'geistt  in  the  whole  com- 
munity. We  may  indeed  study  an  age, 
or  a  country,  in  its  great  men ;  but  not 
because  these  men  create  the  character 
of  the  age  or  country,  impressing^  upon 
it,  as  it  were,  the  stamp  of  their  own 
personality,  but  because  they  sum  up, 
are  the  resumes  of  its  dominant  ideas 
and  tendencies.  Thus,  Alexander  does 
not  invade  Asia,  and  with  his  handful 
of  Greeks  put  an  end  to  the  power  of 
the  "Great  King;"  it  is  the  Idea  or 
Spirit  of  the  Greek  people,  incarnating 
itself  in  Alexander,  that  does  it.  That 
Idea  or  Spirit  is  great,  and  reveals  to 
you  the  character  of  the  Greek  people; 
but  Alexander  himself,  as  a  personality, 
was  a  very  pitiable  concern,  killing, 
oyer  his  cups,  his  best  friend,  and  dying 
himself  in  a  drunken  bout. 

Finally,  as  all  comes  from  the  Im- 
personal Reason,  which  in  the  last 
analysis  is  the  word  of  God,  nay,  God 
himself,  we  must  absolve  history  from 
all  blame,  and  accept  whatever  has 
been  as  that  which  must  be,  which  had 
a  right  to  be,  and  to  be  just  what,  when, 
and  where  it  was.  The  nation,  party, 
cause,  idea,  at  any  time' or  in  any  coun- 
try, triumphing, '  triumphs  by  Divine 
right.  So  no  more  sympathy  with  the 
defeated,  the  conquered;  no  more  re- 
grets; might  gives  right;  and  success 
)s  the  stamp  of  merit. 

This  theory,  which  we  have  but 
slightly  indicated,  but  which,  we  pre- 
sume, most  of  our  readers  are  already 
familiar  with,  for  it  is  not  now  that  M. 
Cousin  is  for  the  first  time  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  American  public,  it  will 
be  seen  differs  from  that  of  M.  Jouffroy 
only  in  its  greater  profoundness,  sys- 
tematic harmony,  and  in  its  more  clear 
and  distinct  assertion  of  the  imperson- 
ality of  the  Spontaneous  Intelligence. 
It  is  hy  this  clear,  distinct,  unequivocal 
assertion,  rendered  even  more  liable 
than  M.  Jouffroy 's  system,  if  possible, 
to  the  objection  of  excluding  human 


agency  from  all  intervention  in   the 

Eroduction  of  the  phenomena  of  human 
islory.  M.  Cousin  unquestionably  as- 
serts human  freedom,  but  he  in  reality, 
notwithstanding  some  attempts  to  the 
contrary,  recognizes  it  only  in  the 
sphere  of  reflection.  The  whole  of 
human  history  originates  in  the  Intelli- 
gence, so  far  as  it  has  a  human  orio;in 
at  all;  not  in  the  reflective  intelli- 
gence, but  in  the  spontaneous,  which, 
while  it  is  human,  is  not  human.' 
No  man  is  or  can  be  more  particular  to 
admonish  us  that  reflection  originates 
nothing.  Nay,  the  whole  of  his  system 
of  ontology  rests  upon  the  assumed  fact 
that  the  agency  at  work  in  the  sponta- 
neous reason  is  not  me.  All  that  re* 
flection  can  do,  that  is,  human  agency 
properly  so  called,  is  to  cast  its  eye 
over  the  past,  clear  up,  explain  and  le- 
gitimate what  has  been.  Certain  it  is, 
then,  that  according  to  this  theory,  the 
facts  of  human  history  have  their  origin 
in  an  extra-human  source,  and  there- 
fore that  individuals  and  nations  can  do 
nothing  to  direct,  to  impede,  to  hasten, 
or  to  retard  the  march  of  events. 

It  is  the  vice  of  this  theory,  that  by  i 
excluding  human  personality  from  his- 
tory, it  annihilates  humanity  itself. 
Humanity  lives  only  in  individuals — as 
we  have  shown  in  our  essay  on  the 
community  system — and  individuals 
are  all  entire  in  their  personality.  If 
we  assert  theimpotency  of  individuals, 
of  personalities,  we  necessarily  assert 
the  impotency  of  humanity.  If  we  as- 
sert the  impotency  of  humanity,  it  is 
idle  to  talk  of  the  history  of  humanity. 
Humanity  itself  disappears,  and  with 
it  disappear  all  the  events  of  history. 
We  could  not,  if  this  theory  were  em- 
braced, feel  ourselves  responsible  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  our  individuality. 
We  must  feel  that  our  good  and  evil 
could  not  go  beyond  ourselves,  and  in 
no  way  affect  the  course  of  history. 
Our  existence  in  this  case  would,  as  M. 
Cousin  has  himself  said  in  speaking  of 
old  pantheistic  India,  cease  to  be  taken 
seriousW,  and  all  things  would  appear 
to  us  of  equal  worth,  or  worthlessness. 
We  should  fall  into  a  state  of  absolute 
indifferency,  smoke  our  ])ipe,  and 
say,  "God  is  great,  what  is  written 
will  be."  M.  Cousin,  as  well  as  Jouf- 
froy, seems  to  have  felt  this.  He  is  a 
man  of  an  active  temperament,  of  great 
energy,  and  noble  sympathies,  and  yet 
he  has  no  answer  to    the  question. 
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What  shall  I  do  ?  He  says,  humanity 
has  done,  humanit)r  is  doing,  or  rather, 
God  in  humanity  is  doins^  so  and  so; 
hut  pray,  M.  Cousin,  tell  mc  what 
ought  humanity  to  do,  and  I  as  an  in- 
dividual manifestation  of  humanity  ? 
No  answer?  We  have  interrogated 
your  writings,  we  have  questioned  in 
all  lights,  in  all  moods,  and  demanded 
of  them  in  all  tones  an  answer  to  this 
question,  and  we  have  found  only  this 
cold,  heartless  answer,  "  Do  nothing ; 
fold  thy  hands  and  leave  thyself  to  be 
borne  onward  by  the  irresistible  current 
of  the  spontaneous  reason."  Sup- 
pose I  resist,  and  seek  to  withstand 
this  current  ?  **  Do  so  if  you  will,  it 
makes  no  difference.  The  current  flows 
on,  and  you  with  it,  whether  willingly 
or  unwillingly."  Carlyle's  doctrine  of 
Hero-worship,  which  concentrates  all 
humanity  in  personalities,  and  reduces 
all  historjr  to  biography,  equally  objec- 
tive as  it  is  for  a  contrary  reason,  is  yet 
*  infinitely  more  vital,  and  therefore  infi- 
nitely less  harmful  in  its  influence  than 
this  rationalistic  pantheism. 

Then,  again,  the  view  which  this  doc- 
trine leads  us  to  take  of  the  plan  all  his- 
tory has  been  realizins^  is  anything  but 
flattering.  That  plan  cfwindles  down  in- 
to a  petty  affair  which  seems,  to  ordinary 
minds  at  least,  altogether  unworthy  of 
even  human  wisdom,  to  say  nothing  of 
Divine  Wisdom.  If  we  may  believe 
Hegel,  the  father  of  the  doctrine,  the 
infinite  God  and  all  his  works,  through 
all  the  past,  have  been  engaged  ex- 

?ressly  in  preparing  and  foundmg  the 
russian  monarchy,  and  his  gracious 
majesty  Frederic  William  is  the  last 
word  of  creation  and  progress;  ac- 
cording to  M.  Cousin,  God  in  creation 
and  providence,  humanity  in  its  al- 
ternate passage  from  the  development 
of  one  Idea  to  that  of  another,  has 
had  in  view  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  preparing  and  establishing  of  the 
Charter  which  his  most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty, Louis  XVIII.,  was  pleased  to 
grant  to  his  loving  Frenchmen,  the 
solution,  by  "superior  wisdom,"  ac- 
cording to  our  philosopher,  of  the 
problem  which  had  hitherto  bafiHed 
the  wisest  of  statesmen,  the  profound- 
est  of  philosophers,  nay  the  utmost 
powers  of  humanity  itself,  both  spon- 
taneous and  reflective.  But,  alas,  for 
the  prophetic  power  of  philosophers, 
the  "  three  days  "  of  July,  1S30,  over- 
turned this  charter  which  had  come 


out  triumphant  from  the  battle  c^ 
Waterloo,  and  which  was  destined  to 
rule  the  future  of  humanity,  and  be- 
yond which  there  was  nothing  to  be 
obtained,  nor  even  desired!  Here, 
however  good  an  historian  eclecticism 
might  be,  it  at  least  proved  itself  no 
prophet.  But  we  see  here,  M.  Cousin 
applying  to  France  what  Hegel  applies 
to  Prussia,  and  with  e<}ual  logic  and 
truth.  An  Englishman  m  1832,  might 
have  done  the  same  for  England,  and 
maintained  that  all  the  past,  God  and 
nature,  all  the  powers  or  the  Universe 
had  been  engaged  solely  in  drawing  up 
and  carrying  through  rarliament,  the 
Reform  Bill ;  and  we  good  Americans 
as  we  are,  might  grow  eloquent  in 
describing  the  MayOower  as  a  resume 
of  all  the  past,  and  as  freighted  with 
all  the  future  of  humanity ;  or  leaving 
the  Mayflower,  transfer  ourselves  to 
the  Hall  of  Independence  and  say,  here 
is  what  the  past  has  been  laboring  to 
bring  forth ;  or  we  may  come  to  the 
Convention  which  framed  our  Federal 
Constitution  and  say  the  same  thin^; 
or  to  a  still  later  day,  an  event  ofa 
different  order,  point  to  the  pages  of 
our  own  Journal,  antl  exclaim  with 
just  pride,  Behold  here  in  this  Demo- 
cratic Review  what  God,  man  and 
nature  have  conspired  to  produce,  and 
which  contains  the  last  word  they  have 
uttered,  or  have  to  utter.  According 
to  the  view  we  are  considering,  we 
may  as  well  say  of  one  event  as  of 
another,  it  is  that  for  which  all  the 
past  has  labored, 

^<  While  man  ezclaimsx  ^  see  all  things  for 

my  use,^ 
^  See  man  for  miae,'  exclaims  the  pamper'd 

goose ; 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall, 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one^  not  one 

for  all.'* 

But  this  theory  is  not  only  impotent 
before  the  future,  it  does  not  suflice 
even  to  explain  the  past.  The  human 
race,  it  is  assumed,  is  always  engaged 
in  the  development  of  either  the  idea 
of  the  infinite,  that  of  the  finite,  or  in 
fine  that  of  the  relation  of  the  two. 
Be  it  so.  The  race  began  with  the  in- 
finite, and  the  old  Indian  world  gives 
us  an  example  of  what  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  race  subjugated  by  the  domi- 
nant thought  of  the  Infinite.  It  then 
passes  to  the  finite.  The  character- 
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istics  of  this  epoch  we  find  in  the  Gre- 
cian states  between  the  Homeric 
epoch  and  that  of  Alexander.  Then 
it  passes  under  the  Idea  of  Relation, 
which  creates  an  epoch  ex  tending  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  western  Roman  empire. 
Then  commences  a  new  series,  in 
which  the  human  race  passes  again 
successively,  in  the  same  order,  uuder 
the  domioion  of  the  same  ideas.  From 
the  sixth  century  to  the  sixteenth,  that 
is  from  the  establishment  of  the  bar- 
barians on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire  to 
the  Reformation,  a  period  of  about 
one  thousand  3rears,  the  Idea  of  the 
Infinite  predominates ;  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  end  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, at  Waterloo,  the  Idea  of  the 
Finite  is  in  the  ascendant ;  since  then, 
we  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
passed  under  the  idea  of  Relation,  and 
consequently  are  in  the  last  epoch  of 
the  series,  which  is  that  of  reconcilia- 
tion, peace,  union,  Eclecticism. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  will  M.  Cousin 
tell  us,  how  he  accounts  for  the  differ- 
ence we  assuredly  find  between  these 
epochs  in  the  second  series  from  the 
corresponding  epochs  in  the  first  ?  If 
the  facts  of  history  depend  on  the  pre- 
dominant idea  of  the  epoch  it  concerns, 
then  should  the  history  of  the  middle 
a^es  be  precisely  a  reproduction  of  the 
history  of  ancient  India.  But  such  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  The  difference 
between  the  middle  ages  in  Europe, 
and  ancient  India,  so  far  as  regards 
facts>  events,  all  the  details  of  public 
and  private  life,  is  greater  than  the 
differences  between  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  epoch  of  the  finite  which  fol- 
lowed the  Reformation.  Now,  these 
differences  are  inexplicable  on  the 
hypothesis  in  question.  This  hypothe- 
sis has  excluded  human  personality; 
it  also  excludes  providence,  save  as  it 
comes  to  us  through  the  spontaneous 
Reason,  which  is  always  the  same, 
operating  not  by  volition,  but  by  an  in- 
herent necessity;  consequently  it  re- 
cognizes no  cause  for  these  ditferences, 
and  therefore  must  deny  them,  which 
it  cannot  do,  or  it  must  admit  its  own 
inadequacy. 

But  not  only  the  Race  itself  passes 
successively  under  the  dominion  of 
these  three  Ideas  in  time,  but  it  passes 
under  them  in  space.  That  is,  while 
one  people  is  aeveloping  the  infinite, 
another  is  engaged  with  the  fiinite,  and 


still  another  with  the  relation  of  the 
two.  But  we  ask  the  same  questions 
here  that  we  have  already  asked.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  theory, 
the  people  developing  the  infinite  in 
one  series  should  repeat  without  varia- 
tion the  life  of  the  people  who  devel- 
oped the  same  idea  in  another  series, 
which  is  never  the  case.  Modem  Ger- 
many does  not  repeat  ancient  India, 
Paris  does  not  repeat  Alexandria,  nor 
Rome ;  London  does  not  repeat  Tyre, 
Carthage,  or  Athens.  Why  not,  if  the 
same  idea  predominates  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other  ? 

We  ought,  it  is  true,  to  take  into 
our  view,  climate  and  geographical 
position.  "Give  me,"  says  Cousin, 
"the  geography  of  a  people,  and  I 
will  give  you  its  history."  Very  well. 
Is  not  the  geography  of  Egypt  what  it 
was  under  the  Pharaohs?  Is  its  his- 
tory the  same  ?  Is  not  the  geos^raphy 
of  Greece  what  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Miltiades,  Pericles,  Plato,  and  Alexan- 
der ?  Is  there  no  difference  in  the  facts 
of  the  history  of  modem  Greece  and 
those  of  the  history  of  ancient  Greece  ? 
Alas,  of  Greece  nothing  but  its  physi- 
cal conditions  remain : 

— "  All,  all,  except  their  san,  is  set.** 

Of  Rome,  too,  may  we  not  ask  the 
same  ?  There  sits  she  on  her  yellow 
Tiber,  as  of  old,  and  Italy  lies  under 
the  same  serene  sky,  and  along  the 
same  valleys  and  mountains,  and  is 
washed  by  the  same  seas;  and  yet 
who  hears  any  longer  in  her  silent 
streets  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  old  Ro- 
man soldier?  Where  are  her  Scipios, 
her  Gracchi,  and  her  Caesars  ?  Jeru- 
salem lies  too  in  the  same  latitude,  has 
the  same  geographical  position  as  in 
the  days  of  David,  Solomon,  Ezra,  and 
Herod.  Has  no  change  come  over  the 
spirit  or  the  body  of  its  history  ?  These 
changes,  which  make  up  the  common- 
place of  sophomoric  declamation,  and 
from  which  even  the  poet  draws  no 
little  of  his  pathos,  are  unaccountable 
in  the  hypothesis  we  are  considering. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  great  men,  heroes, 
philosophers,  statesmen,  are  merely  the 
representatives  of  the  dominant  ideas 
of  their  epochs.  They  found  epochs, 
they  do  not  represent  them.  Popular 
men,  "great  popularities,"  as  the 
French  call  them,  we  admit,  echo 
merely  the  dominant  views  and  feel- 
Digitized  by  v^ooy  l(^ 
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ings  of  their  age  and  country ;  bat  these 
are  never  great  men ;  these  are  not  the 
foanders  of  states  and  empires,  nor  are 
they  founders  of  systems  which  the 
world  accepts.  Every  truly  great  roan 
is  in  the  world  without  beins^  of  the 
world.  The  world  knows  him  not. 
He  moves  about  a  strange  and  account- 
able  figure;  men  stare  at  him,  and 
wonder  what  he  means ;  or  they  drive 
him  into  exile,  force  him  to  drmk  the 
hemlock,  or  crucify  him  between  two 
thieves.  Witness  Moses,  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Descartes,  even  Locke. 
All  men  whom  the  world  has  finally 
agreed  lo  call  great,  who  have  done 
aught  for  what  was  to  them  the  future, 
were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  disowned 
by  their  age,  misconceived,  or  perse- 
cuted by  it;  and  it  was  only  by  tri- 
umphing over  opposition,  overcoming 
obstacles,  that  they  finally  attained  to 
the  rank  they  hold. 

We  solemnly  protest  against  this 
historical  optimism  which  Cousin  la- 
bors to  establish.  We  cannot,  we 
will  not  believe  that  success  is  always 
the  test  of  merit,  and  that  the  party  that 
triumphs  is  always  the  party  of  hu- 
manity. In  our  folly  we  have  so  ex- 
claimed time  and  a^am,  and  yet  how  o^ 
ten  have  we  seen  virtue  borne  down  by 
triumphant  vice,  cunning  circumventing 
honesty,  and  the  righteous  cause  cut  off 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  Grant 
that  humanity  triumphed  at  Marathon 
and  Salamis;  did  it  triumph  at  Hastings 
and  Rosebeck,  Aboukir  and  Waterloo? 
Are  there  no  calamities  in  history? 
Nothing  tragic  ?  May  we  never  weep 
over  the  departed  ?  never  feel  for  Ze- 
nobia  in  the  triumphal  train  of  Aure- 
lian?  Must  we  always  desert  the 
cause  as  soon  as  fortune  iorsakes  it,  and 
bind  ourselves  to  the  cause  which  is  in 
the  ascendant,  and  hurrah  in  the  crowd 
that  throw  up  their  caps  in  honor  of 
the  conqueror  ?  Perish  the  thought ! 
Loyalty  to  the  legitimate  sovereign, 
when  fallen,  in  exile  or  in  chains,  as 
well  as  when  seated  on  his  throne  in 
full  prosperity;  to  the  cause  of  the 
wronged  and  down-trodden,  when  all 
are  dumb  before  it;  to  the  right  when 
all  have  deserted  it,  preferring  affliction 
with  the  people  of  God  to  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season,  is,  thank  God  I  a 
virtue,  and  the  noblest  virtue,  which 
we  human  beings  are  blessed  with  the 
privilege  of  exhibiting.  God  permits, 
as  well  as  commands  us  to  aspire  to 
this  generous  and  disinterested  virtue. 


and  this  permission  is  by  no  means  the 
least  of  his  favors  to  usward.  We 
envy  not  the  heart  that  can  look,  for  in- 
stance, on  Ireland,  trampled  on  as  she 
has  been  for  seven  hundred  years  by  the 
iron  heel  of  the  conqueror,  and  not  ut- 
ter the  deep  and  blasting  curse  on  the 
oppressor,  and  in  the  name  of  God  and 
humanity  demand  for  her  warm-heart- 
ed sons  their  native  right  to  nationality 
and  independence.  In  this  world  de- 
feat is  full  as  often  owing  to  the  crimes 
of  the  conqueror  as  to  the  vices  of  the 
defeated.    Witness  unhappy  Poland. 

But  enough.  We  have  not  made 
these  strictures  on  M.  Cousin's  theory 
of  history,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  our 
voice  to  swell  the  clamor  already  raised 
against  him  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  have  defended  and  will  defend  him 
against  all  opposition,  come  it  from 
what  quarter  it  may,  as  one  in  whose 
writings  the  friends  of  philosophy  will 
always  see  enough  to  command  their 
gratitude  and  their  admiration.  They 
who  sneer  at  him  as  superficial,  as  a 
mere  "hasher  up"  of  other  men's 
thoughts,  betray  only  their  own  ig- 
norance either  of  his  labors  or  of  phi- 
losophy itself.  The  writer  of  these 
strictures  assuredly  has  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  him;  for  to  him  he  is  in- 
debted for  nearly  all  that  there  may  be 
in  his  own  philosophical  writings  wonh 
retaining.  M.  Cousin  has  not  fallen 
into  a  single  error  for  which  we  cannot 
find  in  some  one  or  other  of  his  writ- 
ings a  corrective;  and  we  rarely,  if 
ever,  have  any  occasion  to  find  fault 
with  him  when  he  speaks  out  from  his 
own  mind,  and  not  from  his  masters. 
He  has  been  betrayed  into  most  of  his 
errors  by  his  deference  to  others.  Left 
to  himself,  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
noble  mind  and  generous  sympathies, 
he  would  have  given  us  a  philosophy 
worthy  of  all  acceptation.  He  wants 
confidence  in  himself,  and  is  too  easily 
dazzled,  and  for  a  time  misled  by  the 
brilliant  theories  of  others.  He  com- 
menced his  philosophical  career  as  the 
disciple  of  the  Scottish  school  as  ex- 
pounded by  M.  Royer  H.  Collard,  a  great 
man,  no  doubt,  but  who  knew  of  phi- 
losophy little  more  than  to  protest 
against  the  sensualism  of  the  old  French 
philosophy  of  the  school  of  Condillac 
But  the  Scottish  school  of  Reid  and 
Stewart,  admirable  as  it  certainly  was 
for  its  good  intentions  and  its  valaable 
psychoTpgical  observations,  could  not 
long  satisfy  such  a  mind  as  M,  Coosin's 
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and  in  the  second  year  of  his  instrac- 
tioo,  as  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
Normal  School,  he  passed  to  the  Ger- 
man school  of  Kant.  Shall  we  blame 
him  for  pausing  a  while  on  the  riffid  old 
Grerman ;  nay,  for  being  for  a  whue  sub- 
jufirated  by  the  muster  mind  that  had 
neld  all  Germany  under  the  iron  rule 
of  the  inyincible  categories  ?  And  yet, 
his  Course  of  Philosophy  for  1818, 
made  when  he  was  oolytwenty-six  years 
of  age,  shows  that  bet  if  still  in  some 
degree  a  disciple  of  Kant,  is  by  no 
means  his  slave,  but  a  free  disciple; 
nay,  that  he  has  detected  and  exposed 
the  fundamental  vice  of  the  Kantian 
categories ;  and  we  doubt,  if  in  the 
whole  range  of  philosophical  literature, 
a  more  remarkable  work  for  depth, 
clearness  and  truth,  prepared  by  so 
youn^r  a  man,  can  be  found,  as  this 
Course  for  1818.  Fichle,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  each  in  tum,  as  well  as  Proclus 
and  Descartes,  have  had  their  influence, 
which  has  been  more  or  less  unhappy ; 
but  none  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  to- 
gether, have  been  able  to  retain  him ; 
and  as  he  gradually  recovers  his  inde- 
pendence, we  see  him  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  a  system  which 
shall  be  free  from  all  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  his  past 
labors.  He  is  now  in  the  very  prime 
of  life,  being  only  in  the  fifty-nrst  year 
of  his  age,  younger,  we  believe,  than 
was  Kant  when  he  published  his  Critik 
der  reinen  Vemunft,  and  therefore 
altogether  too  young  to  be  judged  as  a 
man  who  has  finished  his  labors. 

M.  Cousin  as  a  writer  is  confessedly 
one  of  the  ablest  masters  of  his  lan- 

fuage ;  as  a  scholar,  nobody  questions 
is  eminent  ability  and  attainments. 
Even  Lerminier  and  Leroux,  his  two 
bitterest  and  most  formidable  enemies, 
<!onCede  him  erudition  of  the  highest 
order,  as  his  comments  on  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, his  edition  of  Proclus,  his  History 
of  ancient  philosophy,  and  his  more 
recent  work  on  Abelard  and  the  middle 
ages,  abundantly  evince.  His  transla- 
tion of  Plato  IS  a  monument  to  his 
learning  and  ability,  of  which  his  coun- 
trymen mav  well  ne  proud.  We  have 
itothioff  to  begin  to  compare  with  it  in 
English.  As  for  understanding  Plato, 
the  mere  English  reader  might  as  well 
study  him  in  the  original  Greek  as  in 
Mr. 'Taylor's  un-English  translation. 
The  only  portion  of  Plato  tolerably 
Englished,  that  we  have  seen,  is  Shel- 
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ley's  translation  of  tho-  Banquet,  but 
which  after  all  by  no  means  compares 
with  Cousin's.  As  to  M.  Cousin's  me- 
taphysical ability,  we  point  to  his  re- 
duction of  the  categories  of  Kant  to  the 
two  categories  of  substance  and  cause, , 
demonstrating  that  it  is  only  in  the 
category  of  cause  that  we  seize  the 
category  of  substance ;  and  to  his  ana- 
lysis of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  show- 
ing that  thought  is  an  intellectual  phe- 
nomenon, with  three  inseparable  and 
imperishable  elements;  namely,  sub- 
ject, object,  and  form ;  two  great  facts 
which  contain  in  themselves  all  the 
positive  progress,  even  according  to  the 
admission  of  Leroux,  a  competent 
judge,  that  philosophy  has  made  since 
the  time  of  Descartes,  and  which  we 
have  adopted,  in  our  Chapters  on  Syn- 
thetic Philosophy,  as  the  basis  of  our 
own  system.  As  yet,  so  far  as  at 
present  informed,  we  do  think  M. 
Cousin  has  derived  from  these  original 
discoveries  of  his  all  the  advantages 
they  really  contain.  We  have  found 
them,  since  we  arrived  at  the  same 
results  by  an  independent  process  of  our 
own — for  till  we  had  so  done  we  had 
no  conception  of  their  profound  signifi- 
cance— fruitful  in  the  greatest  and  rich- 
est results.  But  it  is  not  too  late  for 
him  to  make  his  own  original  discove- 
ries— not  the  labors  of  others — the  ba- 
sis of  his  own  system ;  and  when  he 
does  so,  he  will  give  us  a  philosophy 
to  rank  with  the  philosophies  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  this  or  any  other 
age. 

We  have  felt,  in  criticising  as  we 
have  done  some  portions  of  M.  Cousin's 
past  labors,  that  these  statements  were 
doe  to  him ;  nay,  they  were  due  to  us, 
that  we  might  not  seem  to  deny  the 
merits  of  the  master  without  whose 
labors  we  should  never  have  presumed 
to  aspire  to  a  place,  however  humble, 
among  the  cultivators  of  philosophy. 
The  fundamental  errors  of  Cousin's 
teachings  thus  far,  belong  not  to  him, 
but  to  modern  philosophy  itself.  These 
errors  are  two ;  one  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Empirical  school,  and  the  other 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Rationalistic 
school ;— the  first  of  the  Baconian,  the 
second  of  the  Cartesian.  Cartesianisra 
starts  with  a  fundamental  error,  name- 
ly, the  suflSciency  of  pure  reason  as 
manifested  in  the  individual  conscious- 
ness. We  will  not  say  that  the  Carte- 
sians never  borrow  anything  from  em- 
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piricism;  that  is,  make  no  use  of  facts 
learned  only  from  experience ;  but  the 
sufficiency  of  the  individual  reason  is 
the  principle  of  the  school.  Thought 
15  regarded  as  a  purely  intellectual  act ; 
and  hence  the  formula  of  the  school, 
cagilo,  ergo  sum^  I  think,  therefore  I 
am.  All,  according  to  this  principle, 
is  found  in  the  reason,  and  is  capable 
of  being  demonstraied  a  priori.  This 
is  the  fatal  vice  of  the  whole  conii- 
nenial  philosophy,  as  represented  by 
Cartesiaoism  in  France,  Wolfism  and 
Hegelianism  inGermany,against  which 
the  Critik  of  pure  Reason  may  be  con- 
,  sidered  a  virtual  but  indistinct  protest. 

The  Baconian  school  proceeds  on  an 
error  of  an  opposite  kind.  It  assumes, 
rery  properly,  that  all  knowledge  be- 
gins with  experience,  but  recognizes  in 
the  fact  of  knowledge  no  a  priori  ele- 
ment. Hence,  after  passing  through 
the  sensualism  of  Hobbes,  pausing 
awhile  with  the  good  sense  of  Locke, 
it  terminates  in  the  materialism  of  the 
old  French  school.  Against  the  dog- 
matism of  the  Baconian  school,  Hume 
may  be  considered  as  protesting  in  like 
manner  as  Kant  has  against  that  of 
ihe  Pure  Reason ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  Kant  and  Hume,  so  far  from 
being  opposed  one  to  the  other,  do  vir- 
tually occupy  the  same  ground.  The 
Practical  Reason  of  the  one.  is  nothing 
but  the  Common  Sense  of  the  other. 
Both  deny  the  impossibility  of  demon- 
strating external  reality  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  pure  Reason  ;  the  one 
resting  it  on  the  irresistibility  of  the 
"categories'*  of  reason,  which  is  purely 
■abjective,  and  therefore  no  authority 
out  of  the  subject  itself;  and  the  other, 
on  a  "  belief"  of  which  we  can  never 
get  rid,  but  for  which  we  have  and  can 
have  no  scientiOc  basis. 

No  man  Iwis  seen  more  clearly  than 
M.  Cousin  these  two  fundamental  er- 
rors, and  no  man  has  sought  more  ear- 
nestly to  escape  them  both  :  but  in  all 
his  dogmatic  teachings  which  we  have 
seen,  they  both  are  reproduced.  The 
first  named  we  ffnd  everywhere  in  his 
theorizing  on  history ;  the  second,  in 
his  separation  of  psychology  from  on- 
tology ;  as  if  the  human  me,  or  souF, 
of  which  psychology  investigates  the 
phenomena,  did  not  represent  being, 
and  as  if  we  could  assume  the  existence 
of  the  soul,  study  and  classify  its  phe- 
nomena, without  entering  into  the  re- 
gion of  ontology,  which  is  the  Science 
of  Being.    This  error  led  him  to  make 


psychology,  in  his  method  of  philo»> 
phizing,  the  basis  of  ontology,  whea 
the  very  assumption  of  the  possibili  y 
of  psychology  without  cmtoiogy,  that 
is,  of  a  science  of  phenomena  without 
any  subject  or  being  manifesting  itself 
in  them,  is  a  plain  and  positive  denial 
of  the  possibility  of  our  ever  going  out 
of  the  phenomenon  at  all. 

And  yet  M.  Cousin  has  solved  the 
problem,  and  as  it  seems  to  us  without 
knowing  it.  The  solution,  however,  is 
not  as  Kant  supposed  in  making  all 
knowledge  begin  in  sensible  experi- 
ence, and  in  contending  that  the  sub- 
ject, or  mind,  out  of  its  own  funds, 
on  occasion  of  the  sensible  experience, 
furnishes  an  a  priori  element,  which 
was  not  in  the  sensible  fact  itself;  nor 
in  contending  that  we  have  two  facul- 
ties of  knowing,  as  does  Jouffroy,  one 
for  knowing  the  external,  and  the  other 
for  knowing  the  internal ;  nor  by  distin- 
guishing both  the  logical  order  and  the 
chronological  order,  as  Cousin  himself 
does  in  his  examination  of  Locke,  al- 
though that  distinction  is  very  real; 
but  all  simply  in  what  he  himself  has 
so  often  demonstraied,  and  so  earnestly 
insists  on,  and  which  is  really  the  basis 
of  what  he  calls  ontology,  namely,  the 

fact  that  WE  NEVER  SEIZE  THE  CATEGORY 
OF  BEING,  OR   SUBSTANCE,    SAVE   IN    THE 

cATEGORV  OF  CAUSE ;  that  is,  the  sub- 
ject in  the  phenomenon,  the  actor  in 
the  act.  The  Rationalist  assumes  that 
we  can  seize  being  in  itself;  the  Em-* 
piricist,  that  we  seize  in  the  phenome- 
non only  the  phenomenal ;  the  Synthe- 
sist,  which  Cousin  should  be,  and  is 
when  he  is  himself,  asserts  that  in  the 
act  we  seize  the  actor,  and  have  the 
power  to  perceive  the  spiritual  in  the 
material,  as  we  have  slated  in  a  fore- 
going  pan  of  the  present  essay. 

We  here  leave  the  Rationalistic 
theory  of  the  History  of  Humanity. 
We  did  intend,  on  commencing  this 
essay,  to  follow  with  an  examination 
of  the  Providential  Theory,  or  the 
view  of  history  which  explains  its 
facts  by  the  constant  intervention  of 
Providence, — the  Relisfious  Theory 
properly  so  called, — under  which  head 
we  proposed  to  bring  out  what  we  hold 
to  be  the  true  view.  But  we  have  de» 
tained  our  readers  so  long  on  the  theo- 
ries already  discussed,  that  we  must, 
however  relucianily,  leave  what  fur- 
ther we  have  to  add,  and  for  which  we 
have  thus  far  only  been  preparing  the 
way,  to  a  future  occasion. 
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THE  HUMAN  SACEIFICE. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER« 

[Some  of  the  leading  sectarian  papers  have  lately  published  the  letter  of  a  clergyman,  glTtag  an 
account  of  his  attendance  upon  a  criminal,  (who  had  committed  murder  during  a  fit  of  intoxication), 
at  the  time  of  his  execution,  in  W^tern  New  York.  The  writer  describes  the  agony  of  the  wretched 
being— his  abortive  attempts  at  prayer— his  appeal  for  life— his  horror  of  a  violent  death;  and,  after 
declaring  his  belief  that  the  poor  victim  died  without  hope  of  salvation,  concludes  with  a  warm  eulogy 
upon  the  Gallows,  being  more  than  ever  convinced  of  its  utility  by  the  awful  dread  and  horror  which 
it  inspired.] 


Far  from  his  close  and  noisome  cell. 

By  grassy  lane  and  sunny  stream, 
Blov7n  clover  field  and  strawberry  dell, 
And  green  and  meadow  freshness,  fell 

The  footsteps  of  his  dream. 
Again  from  careless  feet  the  dew 

Of  summer's  misty  morn  he  shook ; 
Again  with  meny  heart  he  threw 

His  light  line  m  the  rippling  brook. 
Back  crowded  all  his  school-day  joys — 

He  urged  the  ball  and  quoit  again, 
And  heard  the  shout  of  laughing  boys 

Come  rino^ng  down  the  walnut  gleo. 
Again  he  felt  the  western  breeze, 

Its  scent  of  flowers  and  crisping  hay; 
And  down  again  through  wind-stirred  trees 

He  saw  the  quivering  sunlight  play. 
An  angel  in  Home's  vine-hung  door. 
He  saw  his  sister  smile  once  more ; 
Once  more  the  truant's  brown-locked  head 
Upon  his  mother's  knee  was  laid. 
And  sweetly  lulled  to  slumber  there, 
With  evening's  holy  hymn  and  prayer ! 


n. 

He  woke.    At  once  on  heart  and  brain 
The  present  Terror  rushed  again — 
Clanked  on  his  limbs  the  felon's  chain  ! 
He  woke,  to  hear  the  church- tower  tell 
Time's  footfall  on  the  conscious  bell, 
And.  shuddering,  feel  that  clanginp^  din 
His  life's  last  hour  had  ushered  m ; 
To  see  within  his  prison-yard, 
Through  the  small  window  iron-barred, 
The  Gallows'  shadow  rising  dim 
Between  the  sunrise  heaven  and  him,— 
A  horror  in  God's  blessed  air — 

A  blackness  in  His  morning  light — 
Like  some  foul  devil-altar  there 
Built  up  by  demon-hands  at  night 
And,  maddened  by  that  evil  sight. 
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Dark,  horrible,  confused,  and  strange, 
A  chaos  of  wild  weltering  change, 
All  power  of  check  and  guidance  gone, 
Dizzy  and  blind,  his  mind  swept  on. 
In  Tain  he  stroYe  to  breathe  a  praver. 

In  vain  he  turned  the  holy  Book, 
He  onlv  heard  the  Gallows-stair 

CreaK  as  the  wind  its  timbers  shook. 
No  dream  for  him  of  sin  forgiren 

While  still  tbat  baleful  spectre  stood, 

With  its  hoarse  murmur,  "  Blood  for  Blood  /" 
Between  him  and  the  pitying  Heaven ! 

in. 

Low  on  his  dungeon  floor  he  knelt, 

And  smote  his  breast,  and  on  his  chain 
Wbose  demon  clasp  he  always  felt. 

His  hot  tears  fell  like  rain ; 
And  near  him,  with  the  cold,  calm  look 

And  tone  of  one  whose  formal  part, 

Unwarmed,  unsoftened  of  the  heart, 
Is  measured  out  by  rule  and  book. 
With  placid  lip  and  tranquil  blood. 
The  Hangman's  ghostly  ally  stood. 
Blessing  with  solemn  text  and  word 
The  Gallows-drop  and  strangling  cord ; 
Lending  the  sacred  Gospel's  awe 
And  sanction  to  the  crime  of  Law. 

IT. 

He  saw  the  victim's  tortured  brow — 

The  sweat  of  anguish  starting  there — 
The  record  of  a  nameless  woe 

In  the  dim  eye's  imploring  stare. 

Seen  hideous  through  the  long,  damp  hair — 
Fingers  of  ghastly  skin  and  bone 
Working  and  writhing  on  the  stone ; 
And  heard,  by  mortal  terror  wrung 
From  heaving  breast  and  stiffened  tongqe, 

The  choking  sob  and  low  hoarse  prayer ; 
As  o'er  his  half-crazed  fancy  came 
A  vision  of  ih'  eternal  flame — 
Its  smoking  cloud  of  agonies — 
Its  demon- worm  that  never  dies — 
The  everlasting  rise  and  fall 
Of  fire-waves  round  the  infernal  wall ; 
While  high  above  that  dark  red  flood, 
Black,  giant-like,  the  Gallows  stood : 
Two  busy  fiends  attending  there ; 
One  with  cold  mocking  rite  and  prayer, 
The  other,  with  impatient  grasp, 
Tightening  the  death-rope's  strangling  clasp ! 


The  unfelt  rite  at  length  was  done — 
The  prayer  unheard  at  length  was  said — 

An  hour  had  passed : — the  noon-day  sun 
Smote  OQ  the  features  of  the  d^ftLd  by  Google 
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And  he  who  stood  the  doomed  beside, 
Calm  guager  of  the  swelling  tide 
Of  mortal  agony  and  fear, 
Heeding  with  curious  eve  and  ear 
Whatever  revealed  the  keen  excess 
Of  man's  extremest  wretchedness : 
And  who  in  that  dark  anguish  saw 

An  earnest  of  the  victim's  fate, 
The  yensfeful  terrors  of  Grod's  law, 

The  kindlings  of  Eternal  Hate — 
The  first  drops  of  that  fiery  rain 
Which  beats  the  dark  red  realm  of  Pain, — 
Did  he  uplift  his  earnest  cries 

A^inst  the  crime  of  Law,  which  gave 

His  brother  to  that  fearful  grave, 
Whereon  Hope's  moonlight  never  lies. 

And  Faith's  white  blossoms  never  ware 
To  the  soft  breath  of  Memory's  sighs; — 
Which  sent  a  spirit  marred  and  stained, 
By  fiends  of  sin  possessed,  profaned, 
In  madness  and  in  blindness  stark, 
Into  the  silent,  unknown  dark? 
No — from  the  wild  and  shrinking  dread 
With  which  he  saw  the  victim  led 

Beneath  the  dark  veil  which  divides 
Ever  the  living  from  the  dead. 

And  Nature"s  solemn  secret  hides, 
The  man  of  prayer  can  only  draw 
New  reasons  for  his  bloody  Law ; 
New  faith  in  staying  Murder's  hand 
By  murder  at  that  Law's  command ; 
New  reverence  for  the  Gallows-rope, 
As  human  nature's  latest  hope; 
Last  relic  of  the  good  old  time, 
When  Power  fouad  license  for  its  crime, 
And  held  a  writhing  world  in  check 
By  that  fell  cord  about  its  neck ; 
Stifled  Sedition's  rising  shout. 
Choked  the  young  breath  of  Freedom  out. 
And  timely  checked  the  words  which  sprang 
From  Heresy's  forbidden  tongue ; 
While  in  its  noose  of  terror  bound, 
The  Church  its  cherished  union  found, 
Conforming,  on  the  Moslem  plan, 
The  motley-colored  mind  of  man, 
Not  by  the  Koran  and  the  Sword, 
Bat  by  the  Bible  and  the  Cord ! 

VI. 

Oh,  Thou !  at  whose  rebuke  the  grave 

Back  to  warm  life  its  sleeper  gave, 

Beneath  whose  sad  and  tearfiu  glance 

The  cold  and  changed  countenance 

Broke  the  still  horror  of  its  trance, 

And  waking,  saw  with  joy  above, 

A  brother's  face  of  tenderest  love ; 

Thou,  unto  whom  the  blind  and  lame. 

The  sorrowing  and  the  sin-sick  came. 

And  from  thy  very  garment's  hem 

Prew  life  and  healmg  unto  them,  ^.^^^^^^^  ^y  Google 
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The  burden  of  Thy  holy  faith 

Was  love  and  life,  not  hate  aDd  death ; 

Man^s  demon  ministers  of  Pain, 

The  fiends  of  his  revenge,  were  sent 

From  Thy  pure  GospePs  element 
To  their  dark  home  again. 
Thy  name  is  Love !     what,  then,  is  he 

Who  in  that  name  the  Gallows  rears» 
An  awful  altar  built  to  Thee, 

With  sacrifice  of  blood  and  tears  ? 
Oh,  once  aizain  Thy  healing  lay 

On  the  blind  eyes  which  know  Thee  not ; 
And  let  the  light  of  Thy  pure  day 

Melt  in  upon  his  darkened  thought. 
Soften  his  hard,  cold  heart,  and  show 

The  power  which  in  Forbearance  lies. 
And  let  him  feel  that  Mercy  now 

Is  better  than  old  sacrifice ! 

vn. 

As  on  the  White  Sea's*  charmed  shore. 

The  Parsee  sees  his  holy  hill 
With  dunnest  smoke-clouds  curtained  o'er, 
Yet  knows  beneath  them,  evermore. 

The  low,  pale  fire  is  quivering  still ; 
So,  underneath  its  clouds  of  sin, 

The  heart  of  man  retaineth  yet 
Gleams  of  its  holy  origin ; 

And  half-quenched  stars  that  never  set. 
Dim  colors  of  its  faded  bow. 

And  early  beauty,  linger  there. 
And  o'er  its  wasted  desert  blow 

Faint  breathings  of  its  morning  air. 
Oh !  never  yet  upon  the  scroll 
Of  the  sin-stained,  but  priceless  soul. 

Hath  Heaven  inscribed  "  De^paib  !" 
Cast  not  the  clouded  gem  away, 
Quench  not  the  dim  but  living  ray — 

My  brother  man.  Beware  ! 
With  that  deep  voice  which  from  the  skiea 
Forbade  the  Patriarch's  sacrifice, 

God's  angel  cries,  Forbeak  ! 


*  Among  the  Tartars,  the  Caspian  is  known  as  jSkdingiSf  i.  e.  White  Sea.  Bako, 
on  its  Persian  side,  is  remarkable  for  its  perpetual  fire,  scarcely  discoverable  under 
the  pitchy  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  bitumen  which  feeds  it.  It  is  the  natural  fire- 
altar  of  the  old  Persian  worship. 
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NOBLE  AUTHORS- 


Iw  our  last,  we  discoursed  about  "Royal 
Authors."  We  propose  now  to  descend 
from  the  steps  of  the  Throne,  and  pur- 
sue our  literary  search  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Court. 

There  is  an  aristocracy  of  letters  of 
two  kiods:  thatof'*  the  lords  of  human 
kind,"  and  that  which  derives  its 
strongest  claims  to  respect  from  the 
accidents  of  nohie  birth  and  honorable 
lineage.  Authors  are  noble  from  ge- 
nius, or  from  family :  by  the  birthright 
of  natural  gifts,  or  the  claims  of  descent 
and  hereditary  title.  It  is  of  a  mixed 
aristocracy,  however,  that  we  intend  to 
attempt  a  description  in  the  present 
paper,  an  aristocracy  in  which  pride  of 
Dirth  is  gracefully  blended  wiih  the 
nobler  pride  of  intellect,  in  which  title 
is  an  elegant  ornament  to  the  possessor 
of  genius :  an  aristocracy  in  which  the 
nobleman  is  also  a  great  man,  who 
further  rather  dignifies  his  conventional 
rank  by  his  genius,  than  is  ennobled 

A  general,  and,  in  most  case,  a  justi- 
fiable feeling  of  prejudice  exists  against 
authors  who  come  out  from  the  ranks 
of  the  nobility:  they  are  thought,  and 
for  the  most  part  justly,  to  rely  too 
much  on  their  personal  pretensions  to 
accomplishments,  apart  from  their  lite- 
rary character,  to  wealth,  and  to  station. 
They  are  not  considered  amenable  to 
criticism,  it  being  in  their  power,  if  their 
literary  claims  are  disallowed,  to  fall 
back  upon  their  social  standing,  a* /jomi 
d*apj}uiy  and  rest  secure  within  **  the 
Bastile  of  a  name."  A  mere  writer, 
however  great  his  powers,  cannot  take 
refuge  in  a  similar  way.  He  must 
repose  wholly  on  his  individual  merits. 
Aut  Casar  aut  ntillus.  He  is  to  be 
tried  in  a  literary  court,  and  by  his 
fellow-commoners  alone.  He  cannot 
appeal  to  the  (literary)  House  of  Lords. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  silly  people 
— yea,  even  among  ourselves,  ana  espe- 
cially among  the  "  first  circles"  of  our 
commercial  cities — who  think  every- 
thinir  from  a  man  who  can  write  Sir, 
or  Right  Honorable,  before  his  name, 
must  be  correspondingly  grand   and 


fine;  but  such  critics  sit  in  the  ^ller}^^ 
not  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre  of  cnticism. 
They  compose  the  body  of  the  great 
vulgar,  who  would  have  called  Black- 
more  a  great  poet,  because  he  wrote 
heroical  rhymes  in  the  epic  mould,  and 
not  because  they  were  truly  such ;  and 
who  think  West  a  great  painter,  be- 
cause he  attempted  the  historical  style. 
Critics  of  this  stamp  have  seen  the 
poet's  eye  in  Byron's  countenance,  be- 
cause he  was  a  noble  lord. 


"  Let  but  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens,  ai  d  the  style 
refines !"  Pope* 


And  they  call  Dickens  low,  because  he 
does  not  condescend  to  write  novels  of 
fashionable  life,  but  prefers  truth  to 
nature  in  an  humbler  walk. 

To  counteract  an  extravagant  depre* 
ciation  of  writers,  merely  because  they 
bear  a  title,  though  without  the  least 
intention  to  elevate  any  one  purely  for 
that  reason,  we  have  collected  together 
the  names  of  several  of  the  most  emi-* 
nent,  both  for  rank  and  genius.  la 
literature,  we  regard  lilies  as  draw- 
backs rather  than  among  the  desirables 
of  life;  for  the  author  is  too  apt  to  be 
merged  in  the  fine  gentleman,  and  to 
look  down  upon  those  of  his  craft  wha 
pursue  it  for  a  livelihood.  Still,  a  writ* 
er  of  the  first  class  may  be  titled  or 
not,  as  it  happens,  and  essentially 
without  the  smallest  grain  of  difference* 
True  greatness  is  independent  of  stars 
and  ribbons,  the  playthings  of  child' 
hood;  though  there  are  positions  in 
public  life,  as  places  of  commanding 
importance,  which,  according  to  the 
common  notion,  are  disrnified  by  titles 
of  honor.  Bacon  is  still,  for  instance, 
the  Secretary  of  Nature,  though  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Baron  Verulam  (a  title 
conveying  a  certain  amplitude  of  dis- 
tinction) ;'so,  too,  of  the  British  Tacitus, 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  the  English  De- 
mosthenes, Lord  Chatham.  Law  lords^ 
ministers  of  state,  cabinet  councillors, 
and  senators,  appear  to  be  appropriately 
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distingaished  bj  peculiar  epithets  of  English  aristocracf,   (to  confine  oar- 


respect 

IQ  Walpole^s  catalogue,  there  are 
many  names  that  do  not  deserve  to  be 
recorded  for  their  literary  claims;  yet 
some  have  been  omitted  who  have 
been  unhandsomely  treated,  and  since 
his  time  there  are  others  to  be  added. 
Yet  it  is  the  only  catalogue  of  the  kind. 
To  ieare  cariliing,  and  commence  our 
task«  we  may  remark  the  peculiar  lines 
in  which  a  noble  author  would  be  most 
likely  to  succeed.  Knowledge  of  court 
life,  the  epigrammatic  court-wit,  the 
history  of  pariies«  the  secret  councils 
of  cabinets,  the  private  characters  of 
monarchs,  appear  with  the  truest  effect 
and  least  partiality,  in  ihe  correspond- 
ence and  memoirs  of  the  courtly  and 
noble.  This  is  especial  Ijr  to  be  noted 
in  the  case  of  disappomted  suitors. 
When  the  most  interested  man  has  lost 
all  hope,  and  nothing  remains,  he  may 
then  be  suspected  of  telling  a  lafge 
share,  and  where  malice  or  private 


selves  to  but  one  literature  and  one 
country),  we  encounter  great  philoso- 
phers, great  historians,  accomplished 
writers  of  verse  rather  than  true  poets, 
with  a  single  modem  exception,  fine 
pro^e  writers  in  the  miscellaneous  de- 
partment, and  men  of  elegant  scholar- 
ship and  exact  research. 

Previous  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth  (to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  first  names 
that  occur  to  us),  there  are  Lord  Ber- 
ners,  the  prose  translator  of  Froissart, 
and  Baron  Vaux,  one  of  the  prime  fa- 
vorites of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges;  the 
twin-bards  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  accom- 
plished knights,  gall  ant  lovers  and  polite 
fentlemen ;  Sackville,  the  author  of  the 
rst  English  drama.  Then,  the  great 
More,  the  noble  patriot  and  philosopher 
and  man ;  the  &ther  of  English  prose, 
the  first  native  historian,  the  great 
statesman  and  generous  friend.  The 
age  of  Elizabeth  could  boast  (with  the 
exception  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser 


pique  does  not  intervene,  the  whole  of   and  the  great  old  dramatists,  far  above 

the  truth.    Swift,  in  his  early  addresses    "*-" -^ ' ^---i-i- 

to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  employed  the 
language  of  a  sycophant,  and  flattered 
him  grossly:  after  the  defeat  of  his 
objects,  he  wrote  in  a  very  difierent 
strain;  and  his  later  account  of  the 
Earl  has  been  confirmed  by  history. 
We  might  transcribe  a  number  of  in- 
stances beside,  but  it  would  be  useless. 
The  point  is  clear,  and  needs  no  further 
confirmation. 

Where  but  from  the  pen  of  one  living 
in  courts,  could  we  read  an  experience 
(gained  there)  like  that  displayed  in 
the  piquant  maxims  of  Rochefoucault  ? 
What  scene  of  life  could  furnish  mate- 
rial for  such  pictures  as  those  we  meet 
in  the  French  memoirs  ?  Where  else 
should  we  look  for  the  subtle  cunning 
of  a  Cecil,  the  {gallant  bearinsr  of  a  Sid- 
ney, the  sparkling  wit  of  a  Rochester, 
or  the  exterior  graces  of  a  Chester6eld  ? 
And  there  are  authors,  proud  of  their 
calling ;  classics,  too,  who  have  lived 


their  contemporaries)  a  galaxy  of  noble 
authors,  inferior  only  to  them.  Bacon, 
Sidney,  Raleigh,  Herbert,  Fulke,  Gre- 
ville.  In  the  next  period  occur  the 
names  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  and  Lady  Fanshawe, 
not  to  pass  by  without  mention  the  ec- 
centric Duchess  of  Newcastle,  so  elo- 
quently eulogized  by  Lamb,  and  the 
Countess  of  Winchelsea,  whose  verse 
has  extorted  the  admiration  of  Words- 
worth. After  the  Restoration,  and  until 
the  reign  of  Anne,  the  majestic  and 
incorruptible  Clarendon,  the  easy  and 
amiable  Temple,  the  four  court  wits 
and  poets,  all  earls,  the  contemporaries 
of  Dryden,  Rochester  and  Halifax,  and 
Dorset  and  Roscommon :  the  twoBuck- 
inghams,  Villiers  and  Sheffield,  Den- 
ham  and  Davenant  and  Suckling. 
Through  all  these  periods,  the  great 
old  divmes  extend,  most  of  whom  were 
Bishops  and  Archbishops,  Usher  and 
Taylor,  and  a  host  beside.  During  the  pe- 


within  the  magic  circle,  and  breathedriodofAnne's  reign,  Boliogbroke  and  the 


the  arbitrary  atmosphere  of  a  court  f 
men,  who,  when  we  mention  their 
names,  we  are  very  apt  to  prefer  the 
prefix  to  them,  and  whose  works  are 
estimated  without  any  reference  to 
Debrett's  Peerage,  or  the  records  of  the 
Herald's  College.    In  the  gallery  of  the 


later  Shaftesbury,  Bishops  Atterbury, 
Burnet  and  Butler,  and  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson.  Coming  down  to  this  nineteenth 
century,  the  great  names  are  few — By- 
ron and  Scott,  and  perhaps  Bulwer. 
In  the  second  rank  of  wonderfully  clever 
men,  but  not  geniuses,  we  might  in- 


Temple  of  Fame,  on  the  walls  of  which  elude  the  critics  Jeffrey  and  Brougham ; 
hang  the  counterfeit  presentments  of  in  the  class  of  respectable  writers  of  an 
dUtinguished  authoni  bom  among  the    earlier  date^  |fj|§j^^^c9^|i)tW^biUlies, 
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Lords  Eames,  Stair,  Hailes  and  Wood- 
houselee,  with  Blackstone  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  and  Bishop  Percy,  and 
among  contemporaries  the  accurate  and 
industrious  historian,  Mahon ;  Lord 
Holland,  the  liberal  patron ;  the  irri- 
table Bridges,  and  Grower,  the  transla- 
ter  of  Faust.  Writers  of  novels  and 
books  of  travels  are  not  unfrequent 
among  the  nobility,  but  thev  are  only 
writers  for  the  season.  Even  Lord 
Lennox  has  lately  written  a  novel. 
Writers  of  vers  de  societe  like  Spencer 
may  not  be  rare,  yet  we  suspect  we 
have  forgotten  no  writer  of  mark. 

The  ablest  of  the  nobilitv,  in  gene- 
ral, turn  to  politics  as  a  relief  to  a  mode 
of  life,  the  abundance  and  superfluities 
of  which  take  away  almost  every  im- 
pulse to  active  exertion  of  any  kind.  Of 
this  class,  we  find  many  sreat  lawyers 
with  no  pretensions  to  authorship.  And 
of  these  how  many  brilliant  names 
have  sunk  after  a  temporary  brilliancy. 
Who  hears  anything  now  of  the  great 
Somers,  the  dare-devil  wit  and  orator 
immortalized  by  Pope, Wharton?  What 
do  we  know  of  Harley  or  Pelham  ? 
The  famous  lawyers  from  Fortescue 
Co  Sir  William  Follett  are  little  more 
than  bare  names.  After  all,  compared 
with  the  vastly  larger  and  selecter  list 
of  men  of  genius  of  obscure  birth,  or 
at  best  of  merely  respectable  parentage, 
the  nobility  can  show  but  a  scanty  col- 
iectioD. 

In  the  different  departments  of  lite- 
rature, what  have  they  done  ?  Though 
we  repeat  the  names  above  mentioned, 
we  hope  to  add  a  word  or  two  of  criti- 
cism. In  English  literature,  Byron's  is 
the  first  name  among  noble  poets,  as 
far  above  his  fellow  bards  as  he  is  him- 
self inferior  to  the  master  poets  of  the 
human  race.  Admitting  his  force,  en- 
ergy, and  occasional  beauty ;  with  his 
music,  pathos  and  satirical  humor,  yet 
how  much  lower  than  Milton,  in  his 
loftiest  flights  !  No  one  could  compare 
him  to  Spenser  or  Chaucer,  and  to  pa- 
rallel him  with  Shakspeare  would  be 
little  short  of  profanation.  The  re- 
maining noble  poets  are  little  more  than 
clever  writers  of  verse,  even  Sidney  was 
most  poetic  in  his  prose  Defence  of  Po- 
esy ;  hispredecessors,Wyattand  Surrey, 
wrote  amorous  sonnets,  and  by  no 
means  rich,  in  that  emasculated  form 
of  poetry.  Charles  II.'s  wits  were 
lively  and  neat :  Rochester,  has  keen 
sense,  and  Roscommon  dull  discretion. 

TOI..  xir.— -NO.   LIX.  61 


Dorset  wrote  a  gay  song  or  two,  and 
Halifax  a  few  copies  of  verse,  as  short 
poetical  attempts  were  then  called, 
which  could  be  ranked  under  no  defi- 
nite head.  The  Rehearsal  is  the  great 
and  only  triumph  of  the  dramatic  muse 
in  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  and  that  is 
at  best  an  amusing  satirical  burlesque, 
about  equal  to  Sheridan's  Critic.  Den- 
ham  is  the  most  elevated  of  all  his 
contemporary  wits,  in  point  of  style. 
We  know  little  of  Davenant :  but  Suck- 
ling is  truly  delicious.  All  of  these 
writers  were  brief  writers,  and  limited 
their  attempts  to  a  satire,  an  epigram, 
a  ballad,  or  a  song.  They  are  spark- 
ling brilliants,  but,  taken  collectively, 
they  do  not  form  a  gem  of  dazzling 
splendor. 

In  history,  there  are  the  names  of 
More,  Bacon,  Herbert,  Raleigh,  Claren- 
don, Burnet  and  Bolingbroke,  names  to 
last ;  still,  only  Clarendon  will  be  gene- 
rally read,  save  by  a  few  antiquarian 
scholars.  More*s  fragment  is  the  ori- 
ginal chronicle  of  the  Reign,  full  of 
picturesqueness,  yet  a  fragment  of  an 
early  reign,  and  one,  too,  which  Shak- 
speare has  done  more  towards  popular- 
izing the  memory  of  than  any  histori- 
cal writer.  Bacon's  History  of  Henry 
ni.  was  a  party  history,  but  written 
with  an  ability  so  great  a  man  could 
not  help  displaying.  Herbert's  Henry 
VIII.  we  have  not  read,  but  if  it  be 
comparable  to  his  Life,  (the  first  auto- 
biography in  English),  it  must  be  worth 
reading.  Raleigh's  work  is  only  a  no- 
ble introduction  to  a  noble  conception. 
Ci?.rendon  and  Burnet  furnish  a  store- 
house of  character  to  every  class  of  writ- 
ers, novelists,  political  critics,  review- 
ers and  historians.  Bolingbroke  is 
merely  a  showy  writer  on,  not  of 
history. 

In  philosophy,  Bacon  is  and  always 
must  oe,  very  prominent.  To  the  end 
of  time,  his  prudential  wisdom,  rich 
fancy  and  compact  eloquence,  must  re- 
main fresh.  Even  the  reader  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  Advancement  or 
the  Organon,  will  resort  to  the  essays 
as  a  fountain  of  wisdom  next  to  Eccle- 
siasticus  or  the  words  of  the  Preacher. 
Shaftesbury,  we  agree  entirely  with 
Grey,  in  thinking  to  have  been  vastly 
overrated.  At  present  he  is  almost 
wholly  forgotten.  Next  to  Bolingbroke, 
it  appears  to  us,  no  writer  of  eminence 
was  ever  rated  so  extravagantly  high 
as  this  English  imiiator  of  Plato  aad 
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Cicero.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
in  aay  British  classic,  so  much  verbiage 
and  affectation,  as  in  the  pages  of  this 
celebrated  writer.  A  thought,  like  a 
carat  of  gold,  is  hammered  out  into  the 
thinnest  leaf,  or  wire-drawn  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  sense.  Singularity  and 
great  command  of  language,  though 
not  of  style,  which  is  very  faulty  from 
its  pomposity  and  affectation  of  ease, 
a  formal  familiarity,  form  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  once  admired 
philosopher.  In  mere  music  and  style, 
bolingbroke  is  his  superior,  but  an  equal 
lack  of  close  and  compact  thinking  is 
very  palpable  in  his  philosophical  dis^ 
quisitions. 

In  miscellaneous  writing,  the  noble 
authors  of  England  have  produced  some 
of  the  finest  specimens ;  the  Religio 
Medici  of  Browne,  the  Essays  of  Tem- 
ple, Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesy,  the 
prose  tracts  of  Halifax,  and  the  critical 

gapers  of  Jeffrey.  No  two  styles  are 
ner  of  their  kind  than  the  solemn,  gor- 
geous rhetoric  of  Browne,  and  the  fa- 
miliar elegance  and  graceful  sentiment 
of  Temple.  Sidney  has  been  aptly 
termed  "warbler  of  poetic  prose."  Ma- 
caulay  has  left  it  as  his  opinion  that 
little  c^  the  prose  of  his  (Halifax's) 
time,  is  so  well  worth  reading  as  the 
character  of  a  trimmer  and  the  anato- 
my of  an  equivalent.  Jeffrey  is,  per- 
haps, the  liveliest,  though  not  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers. 

With  all  the  talent  they  may,  in  the 
happiest  instances,  possess,  authors  of 
rank,  hereditary  or  acquired,  are  liable 
to  certain  incidental,  yet  serious  defects, 
the  fruit  of  their  social  position.  They 
are  apt  to  become  zealous  partisans, 
sooner  than  cosmopolitan  scholars,  who 
have  no  particular  social  or  political, 
landed  or  manufacturing  interest  to 
protect.  The  great  man  of  a  county 
must  take  his  side:  the  poor  author 
^*  of  a  toun"  may  be  as  tolerant  as  he 
pleases,  and  no  one  will  ouarrel  with 
him  for  his  indifference.  The  respect 
paid  to  wealth  and  literary  pretensions 
united,  in  the  person  of  the  possessor 
of  them,  is  expected  to  be  taken,  though 
not  spoken  of  as  a  political  bribe. 
Moreover,  the  noble  author  is  almost 
necessarily  strongly  conservative,  for 
such  is  the  inferred  tendency  of  caste 
and  the  prejudices  of  education.*    This 


leads  to  a  distrust  and  sarcastic  con- 
tempt of  all  reforms,  and  a  want  of  in- 
telligent and  generous  sympathy  with 
other  classes  of  society  and  the  future. 
The  future  is  a  great  bugbear  to  these 
theorists:  they  fear  it  as  a  dark  un- 
known, perhaps  unknowable  state  of 
things.  The  present  condition  of  things 
they  make  no  impression  upon,  and  seek 
not  to  ameliorate.  Like  unsoimd  rea- 
soners,  they  lose  sight  of  the  middle 
term,  as  it  were,  of  their  great  argu- 
ment. Reverencing  the  past,  and  con- 
tent to  take  the  future  as  it  happens  to 
turn  out,  they  suffer  the  present  time, 
the  only  time,  to  slip  from  their  grasp, 
before  they  have  sought  to  improve  it 
In  their  eulogium  upon  antiquity,  they 
neglect  what  will  one  day  be  ancient, 
and  live  as  it  were  retrospectively. 
They  retreat,  Parthian-like,  in  their 
contest  with  old  Father  Time,  and  ad- 
vance not  wiih  the  gradual  progress  of 
society.  Not  only  the  secure  feeling 
that  settled  rank  gives,  but  also  moral 
timidity  and  constitutional  indolence, 
too  often  obstruct  the  path  to  the  lem- 
pie  of  truth.  Nor  do  the  infatuated 
adherents  of  immobility  possess  arith- 
metic sufficient  to  apply  the  science  of 
probabilities  to  existuig  or  apprehend- 
ed circumstances. 

The  noble  author,  then,  is  best  in  de- 
scribing manners  rather  than  character; 
knows  more  of  the  world  than  of  hu- 
man nature;  is  better  informed  on 
points  of  court  etiquette  than  able  to 
prepare  an  elaborate  history.  Chester- 
field is  more  in  his  place  among  literary 
noblemen  than  Clarendon.  The  courtiv 
writer  is  educated  to  describe  the  gal- 
lantries of  monarchs  and  the  intrigues 
of  ministers,  to  pen  a  satirical  epigram 
or  a  farcical  burlesque  oration.  Oftener 
a  gossip  than  a  philosopher,  a  Gram- 
mont  than  a  Rochefoucauld.  Clever^ 
ness,  taste,  graceful  raillery,  these  are 
the  highest  aims  (in  general)  of  men 
of  letters  in  this  rank  of  society.  They 
lead  the  ton  and  set  the  fashions ;  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  them  to  write  fine 
poems  and  frame  systems  of  philoso- 
phy. To  talk  agreeably,  make  neat 
compliments,  to  preserve  the  air  gen- 
teel, and  keen  down  all  disagreeable 
ideas,  this  is  the  chief  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  noble  scholars  and  authors. 
Much  more  is  looked  for  in  the  Great 


•  Byron's  liberal  opinions  were  probably  merely  assumed  for  effect,  or  from  mere 
-discontent.    He  appears  to  have  had  little  deep  interest  in  the  matter  ^8 
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Man,  a  character,  to  an  elevation  with 
which  the  highest  of  the  nobility  rarely 
aspire  to  raise  themselves.  Walpole 
himself,  who  drew  up  the  catalogue, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining scandal-mongers  that  ever 
lived,  was  nothing  else.  A  cold,  clever, 
malicious  wit,  though  able  and  indus- 
trious, a  skilful  literary  artist  to  boot, 
yet  from  his  inability  to  appreciate 
greatness  no  less  than  from  his  incapa- 
city to  produce  any  work  of  conse- 
quence, always  a  mediocre  writer,  in 
everything  but  gossiping  letters  and 
antiquarian  anecdotes.  Scorn,  and  that 
not  a  manly  indignation,  but  the  fruit 
of  a  hollow,  contracted  heart,  was  his 
only  weapon.  With  a  full  knowledge 
(confessed  in  more  than  one  place)  of 
bis  defects,  he  at  one  time  affected  to 
underrate  writers  and  literary  reputa- 
tion; at  which  period  he  was  used  to 
descant  on  the  advantages  of  family 
and  fortune ;  at  another,  he  would  pre- 
tend to  despise  rank,  and  affect  a  genial 
enthusiasm  for  literature  and  writers. 
His  literary  sins  were  many  and  seri- 
ous. He  libelled  Sidney,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  paradox  flattered  Richard 
UI.  He  broke  with  Gray,  and  insulted 
Chatterton.  He  calumniated  almost 
every  author  of  eminence  of  his  time. 
He  spoke  and  wrote  sneeringly  of  thie 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  and  the  Count- 
ess of  Winchelsea.  Without  manly 
sentiment  or  delicacy  of  feeling,  his 
judgments  are  often  based  on  paradox 
and  the  perverse  conclusions  of  a  cap- 
tious fancy.  He  was  a  fickle  trifler 
and  a  hollow  worldling,  without  a  sin- 
cere admirer  or  true  friend,  the  Felham 
of  literateurs,  a  literary  coxcomb,  a 
wit,  too  often,  without  wisdom. 

Unless  urged  by  the  strong  impulse 
of  rare  genius,  it  appears  then,  that 
the  true  province  of  the  literary  noble- 
man should  be  that  of  friend  and  pa- 
tron, and  not  rival  or  competitor  of  the 
author.  What  leisure  for  study  and 
what  means  of  aid  in  advancing  the 
poor  scholar,  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  wealthy  lover  of  literature !  How 
many  hearts  he  may  gain  by  his  gene- 
rosity, when  he  might  convince  few 
heads  by  his  arguments.  How  much 
pleasanter,  too,  to  enjoy  the  great  au- 
thors than  to  add  another  name  to 
the  list  of  indifferent  writers!  The 
wealthy  scribe  has  not  the  same  excu- 
ses for  publication  as  his  needier  brother 
may  prefer ;  the  latter  must  do  what 


the  other  may  avoid.  It  were  idle  to 
dwell  on  the  evil  accidents  of  a  literary 
career;  a  wise  man  heightens  the  joys 
and  rejects  (by  silent  endurance]!  the 
sorrows  of  his  calling,  whatever  it  be. 
Fame  is  a  noble  chimera,  yet  fame  is 
not  the  fruitful  mother  of  exuberant 
authorship.    Even  the  choicest  classics 

Iwith  very  rare  exceptions)  wrote  less 
or  posterity  than  their  own  age.  They 
knew  their  works  would  be  sifted ;  and 
the  few  great  or  fine  conceptions  ade- 
quately executed  would  alone  be  trea- 
sured, while  a  large  proportion  of  their 
works  would  be  thrown  into  the  lum- 
ber-room of  obscurity.  Much  is  writ- 
ten to  suit  time  and  place,  and  for 
daily  bread ;  a  moiety  only  of  the  most 
excellent  works  of  the  selectest  authors 
can  stand. 

Criticism  may  therefore  be  less  cle- 
ment on  the  productions  of  mere  ama- 
teur authors,  and  a  title  should  be  no 
protection  to  a  weak  writer.  Where 
rank  is  embellished  by  the  charm  of 
genius,  there  may  we  render  a  sincere 
reverence,  to  the  man  but  not  to  the 
nobleman.  Genius  is,  itself,  both  noble 
and  republican ;  to  be  found  in  every 
class  or  society  and  under  every  possible 
form  of  government,  yet  most  free, 
most  magnanimous,  most  elevated, 
when  discovered  in  close  alliance  with 
perfect  liberty,  in  the  true  democratic 
state. 

We  had  concluded  our  brief  survey, 
when  we  recalled  to  mind  the  capital 
essay  of  Hazlitt  on  the  Aristocracy  of 
Letters,  altogether  as  different  from 
the  present  sketch  in  its  design  as  it  is 
superior  to  it  in  the  composition.  In 
examining  the  claims  of  the  pretenders 
to  this  rank  in  the  literary  common- 
wealth, he  brings  to  light  some  singu- 
lar revelations  of  characters,  most  lite- 
rary persons  must  have  seen  and 
known.  The  classical  scholars,  who 
seem  to  think  by  mere  dint  of  study  to 
take  precedence  of  original  but  compa- 
ratively uneducated  authors;  on  this 
ground  Burns  would  yield  to  Forson 
and  Shakspeare  to  Bentley.  The 
friends  of  great  authors,  who  seem  to 
think  themselves  implicated  in  the 
works  of  the  great  man,  and  who  share 
his  reputation  among  themselves.  In- 
deed we  have  known  those  who  consi- 
dered their  relationship  to  a  fine  writer 
was  ''glory  enough"  for  them,  and 
who  retrained  from  making  a  reputa- 
tioDy  however  smaU,  for  themselves, 
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because  he  had  made  ooe  for  the  family. 
There  are  also  the  authors  of  great 
works  in  embryo,  which  never  see  the 
lisht,  always  promising,  never  com- 
pleting, we  are  acquainted  with  a 
respectable  professor  who  has  been 
about  composing  the  first  truly  philo- 
sophical history  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth, any  time  these  last  five 
years;  yet  we  dare  wager  the  first 
chapter  will  never  be  written. 

It  appears  to  us,  there  should  be 
even  here  in  these  democratic  United 
States  d*  America,  an  institution,  in 
name  at  leasi,  resembling  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Artists.  We  should  have  a 
"Royal  Societjr"  of  Authors.  Entrance 
into  this  association  should  be  consi- 
dered a  badge  of  honor  and  an  assur- 
ftnce  of  govemmental  protection.    De- 


cayed authors,  great  authors  become 
unpopular  by  some  of  the  sudden 
freaks  of  public  favor,  authors  of  real 
merit  never  popular,  and  all  deserving 
literary  men,  in  every  department,  who 
need  not  only  pecuniar]^  aid  but  hcDO- 
rary  distinction  to  sustain  them,  should 
become  members  of  it.  It  should  in- 
clude rich  men  as  almoners,  but  they 
should  not  be  mere  rich  men;  but 
among  the  merchants  a  Roscoe;  the 
physicians,  a  Carrie;  the  lawyers,  a 
Wirt;  for  the  metaphysicians, an  Abra- 
ham Tucker ;  for  the  clergy,  a  Chan- 
ning.  Such  a  "  Royal  Society"  wisely 
conducted,  and  composed  of  the  proper 
men,  would  constitute  an  aristocracy 
of  genius  and  virtue,  that  the  most  con- 
sistent Democrat  might  point  to  with 
pride  and  respect  without  censure. 


April  3, 1843. 


THE  DEATH  LOCK 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  RTJCKERT. 

Ere  the  tomb  close  o*er  thee, 
Maiden  loved  and  fair, 

Qrant  me,  I  implore  thee. 
This  one  wreath  of  hair ! 

Wreath !  like  a  shadow  thrown 
Erst  around  this  brow^ 

Its  lustre  shed  and  flown, 
Thine  how  radiant  now ! 

All  else  that's  loveliest  will 

To  the  tomb  repair. 
But  thou,  unfaded,  still 

Freely  float  in  air. 

Weak  as  thou  appearest, 

Tress  so  finely  wove. 
Thou  the  burden  bearest 

Of  a  heaven  of  love. 

Thy  flowiiig^soft  caress 
Let  my  fondness  share ; 

Wind  thee,  enchanted  tress, 
Round  the  ring  I  wear. 

Turning  this  magic  toy. 

She  whom  I  adore, 
Revived  to  licht  and  joy, 

On  me  smues  once  more. 


Digitized  by 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  PARTIES. 


BT  HARRT  FRANCO. 


The  crying  evil  of  all  free  govern- 
ments, or  rather  of  all  representative 
governments,  for  freedom  and  govern- 
ment are  terms  that  do  not  draw  per- 
fectly well  top^ether  in  harness,  is 
the  Party  Spirit  which  they  necessa- 
rily engender.  And  yet  they  who 
most  clearly  discern  and  unfeio^nedly 
lament  this  evil,  do  themselves  help  to 
keep  it  alive  by  becoming  partisans, 
since  they  must  either  be  party  men, 
or  no  men  at  all ;  for  the  most  con- 
temptible of  all  creatures  is  an  her- 
maphrodite, whether  in  nature  or  in 
morals ;  and  your  neutral  in  politics  is 
scarcely  deserving  of  even  the  pitiful 
title  or  an  hermaphrodite.  "  They 
who  have  well  considered  that  king' 


himself  like  a  green  bay-tree,  and 
honesty  and  public  virtue  chilled  to 
death  m  his  shadow, — ^but  they  are  un- 
moved by  the  saddening  spectacle  be- 
cause they  are  no-party  men.  Poor, 
snivelling  creatures!  what  a  host  of 
them  start  up  in  our  historical  recol- 
lections, who  have  been  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  the  surest  props  of  tyranny, 
and  the  saddest  oppressors  of  inno- 
cence and  sturdy  virtue ! 

In  our  day  they  can  see  nothing  in 
politics  but  a  brawling  lawyer  at  a  ward 
meeting,  or  a  dirty-faced  voter  at  the 
polls,  with  whose  person  they  would 
not  bring  their  superfine  dresses  in 
contact,  to  save  their  country  from  dis- 
grace.   We  have,  indeed,  seen  good 


doms  rise  or  fall,  and  that  their  inhabit-    professing  Christians,  men  who  have 

—  L : — i.i_  _-.  __    taken  their  degrees  at  colleges,  well  to 

do  in  the  world,  well  bom  and  respec- 
tably connected,  genteelly  dressed  and 
free  from  debt,  (and  these  we  believe 
are  the  titles  of  nobility  with  us),  who 
made  no  scruple  of  urging  as  a  reason, 
that  they  absented  themselves  from 
the  polls,  because  they  were  disgusted 
with  party  warfare.  They  cry  peace  ! 
peace !  when  there  is  no  peace.  They 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  own 
houses,  and  foolishly  dream  that  the 
blast  which  levels  the  dwellings  of 
others  will  pass  harmlessly  by  them, 
because  they  are  so  quiet,  and  trouble 
themselves  about  nobody's  business  but 
their  own.  They  are  lineal  descen- 
dants of  that  timid  servant  who 
wrapped  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  and  hid 
it  in  the  earth,  lest  he  should  lose  it ; 
and  the  reward  of  the  timid  servant 
will  be  theirs. 

From  the  foregone  observations  the 
reader  may  rightly  conclude,  though 
we  are  partisans  ourselves,  that  jjarty 
men  may  find    favor  in    our   sight, 


ants  are  happy  or  miserable  not  so 
mucl^from  any  local  or  accidental  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages,  but  accord- 
ing as  they  are  well  or  ill  governed, 
may  well  determine  how  far  a  vir- 
tuous mind  may  be  neutral  in  politics." 

It  is  therefore  a  positive  duty  for 
every  man  to  become  a  partisan,  save 
onl]^  when  acting  in  an  executive  ca- 
pacity, wherein  to  be  a  partisan  is  to 
ne  a  knave  and  a  traitor ;  although  it 
is  true,  beyond  a  question,  that  no 
reasoning  and  honest  man  can  approve 
of  all  the  acts  and  professions  of  any 
party ;  yet  it  must  be,  that  some  party 
will  conform  more  nearly  to  his  con- 
ceived rules  of  right  than  another,  and 
to  that  one  he  should  attach  himself 
and  fight  under  its  banners. 

Your  neutral  man  in  politics  is  just 
the  person  upon  whom  the  contempt 
of  mankind  may  be  heaped  without 
fear  of  injustice;  the  saliva  of  an 
honest,  free-thoughted  citizen  is  too 

Erecious  an  ointment  to  bestow  upon 
im;   he  is  a  good-for-nothing,  and 


deserving  of  nothing;  the  Greeks  of   even  though  their  professions  be  op- 


old  were  not  mistaken  in  deriving  from 
his  case  the  word  "idiot;"  and  yet 
such  creatures  go  about  like  very  pic- 
tures of  complacency,  and,  glorying  in 
their  shame,  boast  that  they  are  no 
party  men.  They  may  see  rogues  in 
nigh  places*-the   wicked   spreading 


posed  to  our  own.  But  there  are  par- 
ties which  we  hold  in  utter  dread,  par- 
ties which  we  neither  approve  our- 
selves, nor  like  those  who  approve  of 
them.  Tea-parties  we  abhor !  Din- 
ner-parties may  be  endured.  They  are 
oAen  of  a  character  to  win  over  the 
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most  ultra  of  party  haters.  The  very- 
name,  indeed,  of  a  diuner-party  has  ia 
it  somethiDg  exceedingly  agreeable, 
and  a  host  of  mild  and  pleasant  im- 
ages, laughing,  jolly,  and  mirthful 
fancies,  throng  around  one,  at  the  bare 
mention  of  it.  But  a  tea-pariy !  Oh, 
it  has  no  redeeming  qualiiies.  We 
firmly  believe  that  one-half  the  dys- 
peptics in  the  world,  if  not  the  whole, 
might  trace  the  origin  of  their  com- 
plaints to  a  tea-parly. 

In  the  fashionable  circles  of  our 
large  cities  tea-parties  are  no  longer 
endured;  but  in  country  towns  and  in 
rural  districts,  in  the  latter  of  which 
I  live,  they  are  held  in  as  high  esteem 
as  ever  they  were  since  the  first  years 
of  the  Revolution,  when  tea-drinking 
was  particularly  aristocratic  and  tory- 
ish. 

The  worst  of  tea-parties  is  their 
uniformity;  there  is  no  more  variety  in 
them  than  in  a  flock  of  sheep.  We 
have  been  to  some  thousands  of  them 
in  our  time,  in  difTerent  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  the  only  difierence  we 
could  ever  discover  in  them  was,  that 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  they 
gave  you  hot  short-cakes,  and  in  the 


quite  light  when  we  arrived,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  partisans 
were  on  the  ground ;  that  is,  sittings  in 
Mrs.  Pederson's  parlor/ The  good  lady 
was  delighted  to  see  us,  and  made  a 
thousand  tender  inquiries  about  our 
health,  although  she  had  seen  us  bat 
the  very  day  before,  and  knew  perfectly 
well  the  exact  state  of  our  bodily  con-/ 
dition.  Mrs.  Pederson  wore  a  white 
muslin  apron,  to  distinguish  herself 
from  her  guests,  who  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  discarded  fashions  of 
the  last  ten  years,  so  that  the  assem- 
blage had  the  jumbled  up  and  hetero- 
geneous aspect  of  a  collection  of  old- 
iashioned  plates,  cut  out  of  some  odd 
volumes  ot  a  lady's  magazine. 

Ourself  and  our  wife  enjoy  the  im- 
restrained  use  of  our  eyes,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  be  quite  as  knowing  9s  our 
neighbors  in  the  common  smairs  of 
life,  but  this  did  not  prevent  each  one 
of  the  assembled  company  froni  in- 
forming us  in  a  very  grave  and  obliging 
manner,  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasant 
afternoon ;  a  fact  which  we  could  not 
be  ignorant  of,  after  a  ride  in  an  open 
waggon  of  eight  miles  and  a  half.  But 
our  wife  received  the  information  with 


rfew  England  States  apple-pies  in  their    great  good  humor,  and  replied  to  each 


season.  In  the  district  where  I  now 
reside  they  give  neither,  but  in  all  other 
thin^  there  is  a  wonderful  similarity 
to  all  other  tea-parties. 

The  last  tea-party  that  we  attended 
was  something  more  than  a  year  past; 
our  invitation  was  received  and  accept-^ 
ed  by  our  wife,  and  there  was  no  get- 
ting clear ;  we  tried  a  thousand  expe- 
dients, but  without  avail,  and  at  last 
we  were  compelled  to  give  in  and  go ; 
although  we  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  we  went,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day  with  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  do  things  against  their  consti- 
tutional scruples,  under  protest. 

It  is  bad  enough,  when  one's  daily  la- 
bor is  done,  to  dress  and  set  off  to  a  tea- 


one,  "  Very  indeed !"  as  though  it  were 
a  great  comfort  to  her  to  confirm  the 
intellisence;  for  ourself,  we  merely 
said  "Yes,"  because  it  was  a  matter 
that  did  not  admit  of  either  dispute  or 
amplification. 

The  weather  having  been  first  dis- 
posed of,  as  though  we  were  an  as- 
sembly of  almanac  makers,  the  healths 
of  the  party  were  then  discussed,  as 
though  we  were  a  collection  of  in- 
firmary patients;  and  each  individual 
related  his  or  her  complaint  with  sur- 
prising particularity,  and  a  degree  of 
candor,  which  on  any  other  subject 
would  have  been  praiseworthy  and  de- 
lightful in  the  extreme.  For  ourself, 
we  only  acknowledged  to  an  overpower- 


party  after  dark ;  but  to  ride  off  in  broad    ing  feeling  of  drowsiness,  and  we  took 
J  -ir^L.  _?.L   .i^_  1- 1. —    our  seat  ma  Boston  rocker  with  the 

hope  of  enjoying  a  nap.  But  sleep 
was  out  of  the  case,  for  the  ladies 
having  dismissed  the  weather  and 
their  complaints,  immediatelv  took  up 
the  subject  of  dress,  upon  which  they 
entered  with  such  lively  feelings,  and 
made  such  prodigious  displays  of  their 
abilities  in  talking  about  nothing:,  that 
so  gentle  and  noise-hating  a  spirit  as 
sleep  was  fairly  put  to  fiight,  and  all 


daylight  with  the  sun  an  hour  above 
the  horizon,  on  such  an  expedition,  is 
a  thing  to  make  a  man  blush.  We 
felt  as  though  the  whole  world  were 
gazing  at  us,  and  pointing  its  finger  at 
ourself  and  wife,  as  we  rode  throug^h 
the  towns  of  Westfield  and  Middle 
Wesifield,  Northfield  and  Middle 
Northfield,  towards  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Pederson,  in  Swampville,  by  whom 
the  party  was   given.    It   was  still 
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our  efforts  could  not  recall  her.  There 
we  were  forced  to  sit  with  staring  eyes, 
and  listen  to  a  conversation  which 
could  neither  engage  our  thoughts,  nor 
allow  them  to  be  engaged  about  any- 
thing else. 

Dress  is  the  great  staple  of  a  wo- 
man*s  thoughts ;  she  talks  of  it  on  all 
occasions;  she  meditates  on  it  in  all 
places,  and  for  sake  of  it  she  makes  her 
greatest  sacrifices.  She  goes  to  church 
to  display  her  own  dress  and  to  criticise 
the  dress  of  her  neighbors.  She  goes 
to  balls  and  tea-parties  for  the  same 
purpose ;  she  walks  up  and  down  Broad- 
way for  no  other  reason.  It  is  the  great 
point  when  she  marries,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  her  wedding  gown  costs  her  a 
thousand  times  more  anxiety  than  the 
choice  of  her  husband ;  and  when  she 
loses  him,  her  first  thought  is  her  mourn- 
ing, not  her  weeping.  Her  children  are 
objects  of  great  mterest  to  her,  because 
she  can  dress  them  to  suit  her  fancy, 
and  the  little  unconscious  ion ocents  are 
made  to  toddle  about  the  streets  as  a 
kind  of  advertisement  of  their  mother's 
taste.  Do  you  doubt  this  ?  Then  walk 
down  Broadway  some  sunshiny  morn- 
ing and  look  at  the  little  bits  of  human- 
ity which  dot  the  side-walks  the 
whole  length  of  that  famous  avenue, 
decorated  with  all  the  fantasies  which 
velvet  and  gold  cord  are  capable  of 
creating.  Do  you  doubt  the  controlling 
thought  of  women  1  Look  at  the  popu- 
lar magazines  of  the  day !  Not  one  of 
them  can  be  supported  without  the  ap- 
pendage of  a  fashion-plate;  but  with  it 
they  flourish  like  willows  by  the  water 
courses,  though  they  may  have  nothing 
else  to  recommend  them.  There  are 
some  half  a  dozen  of  these  monthly 
distributors  of  ladies'  fashions  and  lite- 
rature, varying  in  their  circulation  from 
ten  to  fifty  thousand  copies,  and  they 
all  thrive  and  bring  money  to  their  pub- 
lishers ;  while  it  is  a  fact  too  well  known 
to  need  penning,  that  no  mere  literary- 
periodical  has  ever  flourished  in  this 
country,  although  there  have  been 
many  established  and  sustained  by  the 
very  highest  talent  in  the  nation  fthe 
Democratic  for  example),  although  they 
have  been  continued  in  an  enduring^ 
faith  that  the  public  sentiment  would 
come  right  in  the  end. 

As  no  magazine  publishes  fashion- 
plates  for  men,  and  as  no  man,  except- 
ing a  silk-jobber,  can  be  supposed  to 
care  a  copper  about  the  ftishions  of  the 


gentler  sex,  this  inordinate  appetite  for 
intelligence  in  regard  to  dress  must  of 
necessity  be  laid  exclusively  to  the  door 
of  the  ladies.  Their  patronage  of  the 
magazines  proves  nothing  for  literature, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  strongest 
evidence  they  could  give  that  they  have 
no  sympathies  to  bestow  upon  literary 
exercises,  since  they  will  not  subscribe 
for  a  work  which  does  not  contain  a 
pattern  of  a  new  boddice  or  a  lace  cap. 
If  you  pass  through  Broadway  on  a 
pleasant  morning,  you  see  a  great 
number  of  daily  carriages,  drawn  by 
horses  which  cause  you  to  break  the 
tenth  commandment,  though  you  be 
never  so  pious  a  churchman,  and  you 
wonder  on  what  expedition  they  can 
be  bound ;  you  watch  their  stopping- 
places,  and  you  find  them  at  the  doors 
ofmaniua-makers'and  milliners' shops. 
They  are  kept  for  the  express  purpose 
of  carryinff  ladies,  when  they  go  in 
search  of  dresses,  and  when  they  go  to 
display  them,  either  in  the  ball  or  the 
house  of  prayer.  At  church  they  make 
a  very  grand  display  of  the  latest  im- 
portations from  Paris,  while  their  horses 
and  their  coachmen  are  waiting  on  the 
outside.  This  they  do  in  obedience  to 
the  fourth  comroandmen  t.  Let  no  lady 
say  that  we  scandalize  the  sex,  unless 
she  can  name  the  gentle  being  who 
will  go  to  church  in  a  last  year's  hat 

Now,  the  ladies  assembled  at  Mrs. 
Pederson's  tea-party  were  bj  no  means 
exceptions  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
sex,  and  such  a  din  as  they  contrived 
to  raise  about  mousseline'de-laines  and 
ckene  silks  would  be  passing  belief, 
except  with  those  who  have  witnessed 
similar  things  themselves.  We  could 
not,  of  course,  join  in  such  a  conversa- 
tion ;  and  as  there  were  but  three  men 
present  beside  ourself,  we  had  a  severe 
lime  of  it,  for  neither  of  the  gentlemen 
would  talk  of  anything  but  the  times ; 
a  subject  which  means,  like  many 
other  conversational  topics,  anything 
or  nothing,  but  generally,  as  was  the 
case  now,  nothing. 

The  "  times,"  with  our  cornpanions, 
meant  the  price,  of  oats,  which  to  us 
was  a  matter  of  not  the  elightest  im- 
portance ;  and  when  we  had  been  in- 
formed that  oats  weighing  twenty-nine 
pounds  could  be  bought  at  two-and-six- 
pence  per  bushel,  there  was  an  end  to 
the  subject.  It  was  suggestive  of  no- 
thing but  the  wretch  Titus  Oates ;  and 
as  we  named  the  name  of  that  paltry 
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creature,  quite  unconsciously,  our  parly 
friends  caught  it  up,  and  remarked  that 
they  had  never  "  heam  tell"  of  that 
kind  of  grain  before.  We  were  just  on 
the  point  of  making  an  explanation, 
when  Mrs.  Pederson's  colored  girl  en- 
tered the  parlor,  and  announced  that 
tea  was  ready,  upon  which  all  conver- 
sation was  suddenly  suspended;  and 
after  a  good  deal  of*  coquetting  as  to 
who  should  lead  the  way,  we  all 
shambled  out  into  the  next  room,  where 
the  tea-table  was  spread,  at  which  we 
sal  down,  looking  very  stiff  and  very 
serious,  as  though  lea-drinking  was  not 
to  be  laughed  at.  The  ladies  all  sat 
on  one  side,  with  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, and  cast  down  their  eyes  very  de- 
voutly while  one  of  my  companions,  a 
vestryman,  implored  a  blessm^.  We 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  object  to 
an  appeal  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  at 
any  time ;  but  it  has  always  seemed  to 
us  that  the  form  of  supplications  used 
al  tea-parties  is  extremely  ill-placed. 
If  we  should  ask  for  grace  to  go  through 
with  the  infliction  on  such  an  occasion 
with  patience,  and  ask  lo  be  forgiven 
for  misspending  our  time,  there  would 
be  some  sense  m  it. 

Mrs.  Pederson  sal  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  "poured  out;"  but  before 
passing  the  cups  she  inquired  of  each 
of  her  guests  wneiher  they  drank  sugar 
and  cream;  and  as  some  took  one 
without  ihe  other,  and  some  both,  and 
some  neither,  it  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  nobody  was  exactly 
suited.  Those  who  drank  sugar  but 
DO  cream,  got  cream  but  no  sugar; 
while  those  who  drank  neither,  got 
both,  and  those  who  drank  both,  got 
neither.  But  they  all  said  it  was  very 
good,  when  Mrs.  Pederson  asked  if  the 
tea  was  "  as^reeable,"  although  they 
suggested  a  slight  alleration  when  they 
passed  their  cups  a  second  time;  but 
as  the  tea-pot  had  been  replenished 
with  hot  water,  the  second  cup  gave 
as  little  real  satisfaction  as  the  nrst. 

The  table  was  covered  after  the  most 
approved  fashion ;  and  if  Mrs.  Pederson 
had  been  ill-disposed  towards  her 
guests,  she  could  not  have  contrived  a 
more  ingenious  plan  for  making  ihem 
particularly  wretched.  It  is  an  under- 
stood point  at  all  tea-parties,  that  the 
guests  must  commence  with  bread-and- 
butter,  and  end  with  cakes  and  pre- 
serves; and  the  first  business  of  the 
tea-table  was  passing  overloaded  plates 


of  hot  rolls  and  buttered  toast  up  and 
down  from  hand  to  hand,  until  ail  the 
guests  were  supplied  :  next  came  little 
plates  of  smoked  beef,  cut  into  thin 
slices  like  a  leather-dresser's  shavings; 
and  these  were  followed  by  plates  of 
cheese  cut  in  little  square  lumps;  then 
plates  of  crackers  were  handed  round, 
and  one  said  that  the  butter  was 
"  beautiful,"  and  another  that  the  bread 
was  "elegant;"  and  as  the  remarks 
were  not  addressed  to  Mrs.  Pederson, 
but  intended  for  her  ear,  the  gratified 
lady,  as  soon  as  she  heard  them,  said, 
"  she  was  sure  the  butter  was  not  fit  to 
eat,  and  that  the  bread  was  not  nice  at 
all."  Somebody  having  conceived  that 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  bread  had  been 
eaten,  took  up  a  plate  of  crullers,  and 
set  them  a*goin^,  while  two  or  three 
more  guests  took  up  plates  of  sponge 
cake,  and  plum  cake,  and  citron  cake, 
and  put  them  in  circulation,  while 
others  began  to  dish  out  preserved 
quinces,  and  gages,  and  plums,  and 
peaches,  and  the  whole  table  was  alive 
with  glass  saucers  and  little  plates. 
After  a  time,  the  company  had  "  eaten 
sufficient,"  and  Mrs.  Pederson  "  was 
sure  nobody  had  eaten  anything ;"  and 
then  followed  a  few  minutes  of  very 
solemn  looks,  and  upon  a  si^al  given 
by  somebody,  we  all  got  up  from  table 
and  retired  into  the  parlor  again,  where 
the  ladies  took  their  old  subject  afresh, 
and  the  «^entlemen  returned  to  their 
oats.  And  after  spending  two  or  three 
hours  more  in  this  pleasant  manner, 
we  all  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Pederson  and 
went  home.  As  the  nigh  I  was  dark, 
and  the  roads  were  miry,  we  had 
abundant  time  to  moralize  with  oar 
wife  about  tea-parties ;  but  she  would 
not  look  upon  the  subject  with  our  eyes, 
and  maintained  that  people  must  live 
like  other  people,  or  it  "  would  be  no 
use ;"  and  that,  for  her  part,  she  not 
only  liked  to  go  to  parties  but  she 
meant  to  give  one  herself. 

When  we  found  that  she  was  reso- 
lutely bent  on  giving  a  tea-party,  we 
made  use  of  all  our  rhetorical  abilities 
in  trying  to  persuade  her  to  surprise 
her  guests  with  something  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  get  at  other  houses;  but  she 
would  not  consent  to  the  slightest  de- 
viation, alleging,  what  perhaps  was 
very  true,  that  if  she  did  not  do  as  other 
people  did,  she  would  be  the  talk  of  the 
whole  county.    In  truth,  she  gave  us  to 
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understand  as  the  Peruvians  did  their 
conquerors,  that  she  wanted  no  change, 
and  least  of  all  such  change  as  we 
should  be  likely  to  recommend.  We 
soon  perceived  that  our  wife  was  a 
staunch  conservative,  and  that  like  all 
other  conservatives,  she  preferred  a  bad 
old  practice  to  a  good  new  one,  and  we 
determined  to  let  her  manage  her  idols 
in  her  own  way. 

The  invitations  were  issued  nearlv  a 
week  a-head,  and  the  intervening  nights 
and  days  were  devoted  to  preparations, 
which,  considering  our  moderate  in- 
come, were  on  a  scale  of  frightful  ex- 
travagance. At  last  the  day  arrived, 
the  rooms  were  jput  in  order,  the  fires 
lighted,  the  candles  were  all  decorated 
with  paper  frills,  and  our  wife,  dressed 
in  her  best  gown,  sat  down  to  wait  for 
her  company.  We  had  calculated  on 
all  the  guests  arriving  before  five 
o'clock,  but  five  o'clock  came  and  was 
succeeded  by  six  o'clock,  and  not  a  soul 
had  come.  Our  wife  was  on  the  point  of 
hysterics;  she  kept  running  to  the  door, 
and  casting  anxious  glances  up  the  road 
and  down  the  road,  out  no  one  came; 
the  children  were  crying  for  iheir  sup- 
per, the  cook  was  scolding,  the  hours 
were  flying,  but  the  guests  came  not, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  sup- 
per, amazed,  confounded  and  horror- 
struck.  Not  a  soul  had  sent  an  excuse, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  shrouded  in 
the  deepest  mysterjr.  What  could  it 
mean  !  Towards  midnight  we  retired 
to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep,  for  our 
minds  were  too  much  engrossed  by  the 
strange  event  to  rest.  Our  wife  was 
very  serious,  believing  that  the  world 
was  coming  to  a  speedv  end,  for  we 
could  not  persuade  her  that  it  was  one 
of  those  strange  coincidences  that  some- 
times occur,  and  not  some  rare  convul- 
sion of  nature  which  had  kept  her  in- 
vited guests  at  home. 

The  sun  rose  as  brightly  as  ever  the 
next  morning,  exactly  at  his  appointed 
time,  the  birds  chirped  as  gaily,  and  all 
nature  looked  as  steadfast  and  composed 
as  though  nothing  unusual  had  taken 
place.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
mystery  was  cleared  up,  although  not 
without  creating  another.  It  appeared 
on  inquiry  thateverv  one  of  our  mvited 
ffuests  had  received  a  note  the  night 
Before  the  party  was  to  take  place, 
stating  that  in  conseauence  of  a  case 
of  small-pox  in  the  family  the  party 
fiarl  hf>f>n  deferred  to  an  indefinite  ne* 


riod,  and  our  house  had,  in  consequence, 
been  shunned  like  a  pest-house.  Here 
was  an  instance  of  rancorous  party 
spiriu  It  was  impossible  to  guess  at 
the  individual  who  had  done  us  so  great 
a  wron^.  Our  wife  was  in  an  ecstasy 
of  passion ;  but  for  ourself,  we  consid-  i. 
ered  the  thin^  a  capital  joke,  and  en- 

i'oyed  it  much  more  than  we  should 
lave  enjoyed  the  parly  had  it  taken 
place. 

It  was  a  lon^  while  before  she  re- 
gained her  usualspirils;  the  disappoint- 
ment and  mortification  affecied  her 
deeply,  leaving  out  of  consideration  her 
feverish  curiosity  to  learn  who  the  au- 
thor of  the  outrage  was ;  but  in  time 
she  began  to  recover,  and  as  she  was 
one  of  those  neat  persons  who  are  never 
happy  but  when  employed  in  "cleaning 
up,"  that  is,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  con- 
fusion of  mops  and  dusters,  whitewash 
brushes  ana  black  Nannies,  her  re- 
turning cheerfulness  first  manifested  it- 
self by  her  engaging  with  great  vigor 
in  her  favorite  employments,  and  she 
continued  her  labors  to  so  late  an  hour 
in  the  afternoon,  that  she  was  surprised 
in  the  middle  of  the  hubbub  bv  the  un- 
usual call  of  the  minister's  wife  and  her 
three  daughters,  who  were  dressed  in 
quite  a  remarkable  st^le  for  a  call,  and 
showed  an  evident  disposition  to  stay 
to  tea. 

The  confusion  of  our  household  may 
well  be  conceived  by  those  who  have 
been  similarly  caught,  but  the  confu- 
sion of  our  wife  it  would  be  impossible 
for  anybody  to  conceive,  because  no- 
body but  herself  can  know  in  what  awe 
she  held  the  minister's  wife.  The  lady 
and  her  daughters  had  hardly  seated 
themselves  in  the  parlor  when  a  car- 
riage stopped  at  the  door  and  discharged 
Mrs.  Federson ;  who  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  succession  of  visitors, 
until  half  tne  county  were  assembled  in 
our  rooms  and  about  the  house.  Here 
was  another  mystery.  They  had  all 
received  cards  of  invitation  to  tea  for 
that  very  day.  To  entertain  them  was 
impossible.  No  preparations  had  been 
made,  and  they  were  all  packed  ofif  sup- 
perless,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a  dread- 
ful state  of  ill  humor. 

We  tried  in  vain  to  discover  the  au- 
thor of  these  pleasant  little  freaks,  not- 
withstanding that  a  considerable  re- 
ward was  ofiered  for  his  detection. 
But  a  year  or  two  afterwards  the  per- 
Detrator  was   discovered.     During:  a 
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religious  revival  in  the  neighborhood,  wards  our  wife,  who  had  forgotten  to 

a  young  lady  somewhat  advanced  in  invite  her  to  our  tea-party, 

years.  Miss  Matilda  Ann  Marrowfat,  In  talking  the  afiair  over  with  out  min- 

confessed  from  the  "  anxious  seat''  that  ister  and  the  storekeeper,  they  agreed 

she  was  the  guilty  person,  having  been  that  it  was  the  most  outrageous  exhibi- 

instigated  by  pure  malice  and  spite  to-  tion  of  party  spirit  they  had  ever  heard  ot 


THE  CHRISTIAN  PROMISE. 

When  He  who  spake  as  never  man  hath  spoken. 

Came  to  our  earth  to  elevate  and  bless, 
He  lifted  the  down-trodden  and  heart-broken. 

And  cheered  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

He  taught  the  glorious  truth,  "ye  all  are  brothers!" 

That  love  and  justice  unto  all  are  due; 
That  in  life's  busm ess  "  ye  should  do  to  others 

Even  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  to  you." 

Glad  tidings  of  freat  joy !    Earth's  groaning  masses. 

Enslaved  and  burdened  by  some  regal  line. 
Now  learn  that  God  hath  made  no  "better  classes " 

To  tyrannize  o'er  them  by  right  divine. 

"  Our  Father  /"    What  a  glorious  revelation. 
Linking  our  birthright  with  the  infinite  whole ; 

Bidding  man  live  as  fits  his  noble  station ; 
Teaching  the  priceless  value  of  the  soul ! 

Blessed  be  God  for  this  sublime  ideal. 
Which  would  transform  this  earth  to  paradise ! 

Blessed  are  they  who  strive  to  make  it  real. 
In  thought  and  life,  by  toil  and  sacrifice ! 

Blessed  are  they  who  in  life's  stem  wayfaring. 
Where  strong  self-interests  tempt  so  oft  aside. 

With  upward  looking  and  a  lofty  daring, 
Take  Jesus  for  their  pattern  and  their  guide. 

Blessed  are  thev  who  with  a  strong  endeavor. 
And  faith  undoubting  and  true  Christian  heart. 

Seek  for  the  true,  the  right,  the  equal  ever. 
And  in  no  wrong  or  selfishness  have  part. 

And  there  are  signs  that  brighter  light  is  breaking 
Through  the  thick  clouds  of  eighteen  hundred  years; 

That  love  and  truth  shall  in  new  power  be  waking. 
And  earth  be  gladdened  with  millenial  years. 

Man  is  God's  image  and  God's  temple  glorious ; 

With  joy  his  upward  tendencies  we  hail ; 
For  God  hath  said  that  love  shall  be  victorious, 

And  "  truth  is  mighty  and  will  yet  prevail !" 

NashvaU,  N.  H.  ^^^^^^^  ^^ ,  QPWM^J.  Fox 
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The  universality  of  laste  for  reading  in 
this  country,  stimulated  and  satisfied  as 
it  is  by  the  immense  supply  of  reading 
material  which  it  calls  into  existence — 
the  demand  and  the  supply  having  a 
mutual  action  and  reaction,  in  the  dou- 
ble nature  of  cause  and  effect — although 
exceedingly  favorable  to  authors,  in  one 
sense  at  least,  operates  unluckily  for  us 
Reviewers — it  gives  us  but  shortest 
space  in  which  to  avail  ourselves  of 
that  mainly  attractive  feature,  novelty. 
In  England,  where  books  are  dear  and 
a  sale  of  two  or  three  thousand  copies 
is  considered  great  success — where  not 
one  person  in  fifty  buys  the  new  books 
as  they  come  out,  and  not  more  than 
one  in  twenty  reads  them,  even  by  the 
dilatory  aid  of  a  circulating  library — 
where  the  circulation  of  quarterlies  and 
monthlies  is  in  like  manner  limited,  and 
even  the  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  is 
to  a  vast  majority  of  the  population  a 
far-off  and  unattainable  existence,  from 
want  of  ability  either  to  buy  or  read — 
in  England,  we  say,  where  each  review 
and  magazine  and  newspaper  has  its 
regular  set  of  readers,  who  read  that 
and  nothing  else,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  when  the  habit  of  reading  is  limit- 
ed and  the  material  is  expensive,  the 
gentleman  who  finds  sustenance  for  his 
literary  life  by  dissecting  the  works  of 
others,  can  always  reckon  upon  a  sure 
market  for  his  ware,  however  delibe- 
rate he  may  be  in  performing  his  task 
of  criticism.  He  knows  that  his  choice 
collection  of  extracts,  even  tliough  it 
be  made  from  a  recent  production  of 
some  very  popular  author,  will  come 
fresh  and  racy  to  the  circle  in  which  he 
revolves,  and  that  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  of  his  "  article"  being  disgrace- 
fully **  skipped"  as  antiquated,  by  a  set 
of  impertinents  who  have  been  so  in- 
considerate as  to  read  the  whole  book 
while  he  was  ingeniously  culling  its 
best  bits  to  enliven  his  connecting  chain 
of  common-places.  But  with  us  the 
case  is  widely  different.  Here  books 
are  published,  not  by  hundreds,  but  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands;  nine. 


tenths,  probably,  of  those  who  read  the 
monthly  or  the  quarterly  read  also  the 
new  works  of  which  it  discourses ;  and 
even  those  who  do  not  happen  to  read 
any  given  work  itself,  are  morally  cer- 
tain to  have  become  tolerably  familiar 
with  its  character,  long  before  the 
monthly  or  quarterly  comes  out,throu^h 
the  abominable  omciousness  of  the 
dailies  and  weeklies,  which  have  ^ot 
into  the  way  of  taking  strange  liberties 
with  our  rights  and  privileges,  and  ex- 
ercise their  pens  and  scissors  as  freely 
upon  new  books  as  though  literature 
was  not  our  exclusive  province.  It  is  a 
melancholy  truth  that  the  business  of 
criticism  is  in  a  declining  way,  like 
banking;  cheap  publishing  has  ^iven  it 
a  terrible  blow ;  and  if  we  continue  to 
fumish  our  readers,  from  time  to  time, 
with  an  elaborate  and  extended  review 
of  some  new  work,  it  is  more  out  of  re- 
spect for  an  ancient  and  venerable  cus- 
tom than  from  any  hope  or  belief  that 
what  we  can  offer  in  that  way  will  have 
much  attraction,  either  of  novelty  or 
otherwise,  for  our  readers. 

Consider  these  superb  volumes  on 
the  ruins  of  Yucatan,  for  example. 
They  have  been  before  the  public  a 
whole  month — an  eternity  as  it  were, 
reckoning  by  the  brief  existences  of 
most  books  that  are  now-a-days  pub- 
lished. Within  that  month  who  ha« 
not  devoured  them  at  ease  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  his  own  or  a  borrowedcopy  T 
Who  has  not  curiously  scanned  the  mul- 
titudinous engravings  in  which  the  skill 
of  Catherwood  and  the  marvellous 
fidelity  of  the  daguerreotype  have 
given  perpetuity,  in  representation  at 
least,  to  those  magnificent  relics  of  an- 
cient American  architecture  and  art 
which  the  terrible  energy  of  tropical 
vegetation  is  hurrying  so  rapidly  to 
destruction?  Who  has  not  accompa- 
nied the  adventurous  author  and  his 
companions  through  all  the  dangers 
and  privations  of  their  devious  route 
among  crumbling  ruins,  underground 
vaults,  caves,  ranchos,  desert  islands, 
convents,  haciendas,  casas  reales,  fleas, 


•  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan.  By  John  L.  Stephens,  author  of  "Incidents  of 
Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Pctrcea,  and  the  Holy  Land,*'  « Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central 
America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,"  &c.  Illnstrated  by  120  Engravings.  New  York  j 
Harper  and  Brothers.    2  vols.  8vo.  Digt.ed  by ^OOglC 
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moschetoes,  garraputas,  wild  Indians, 
luxurious  padres,  bischos,  black-eyed 
senoritas,  turtlers,  gamblers,  smugglers, 
black  ants  and  resolutions  ?  W  ho  at 
least  has  not  picked  up  a  tolerably  ex- 
tensive idea  of  the  sort  of  entertainment 
purveyed  for  the  omnivorous  public  in 
this  fascinating  work,  from  the  innu- 
merable **  notices*'  of  the  daily  press 
and  the  very  liberal  extracts  of  the 
weekly  ?  In  a  word,  who  of  our  read- 
ers is  not  nearly  or  quite  in  as  good  con- 
dition to  tell  us  all  about  it  as  we  are 
to  tell  him  f 

Were  the  case  otherwise — could  we 
entertain  a  hope  of  dealing  with  these 
volumes  as  entirely  available,  that  is, 
fresh,  in  our  capacity  of  middle-men 
between  them  and  the  public,  we  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  we  could  cook  up 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  pages  of  extracts 
and  running  commentary,  of  such  deli- 
cious gusto  that  the  reader,  in  his  ec- 
stasy of  delight  at  their  perusal,  would 
forswear  all  intercourse  with  other 
Magazine  or  Review,  henceforth  and 
for  ever,  and  protest  that  in  the  Demo- 
cratic alone  could  there  be  found  any 
heartfelt  delight,  or  reward  for  diligent 
reading.  Reflecting  upon  which  possi- 
ble consummation  we  are  led  to  exclaim, 
Oh  that  Stephens  had  lived  and  writ- 
ten his  booK  a  hundred  and  fifty  odd 
years  ago  I  That  we,  with  patient  re- 
search and  eainful  good  fortune,  mi^^ht 
resuscitate  him,  as  it  were,  and  give 
knowledge  of  his  rich  treasures  to  the 
forgetting  million.  For  it  is  easily 
enough  to  be  seen  that  under  the  pre- 
sent system  of  cheap,  numerous  and 
promiscuous  publication,  our  best  if  not 
our  only  hope  of  finding  new  things 
whereof  to  discourse,  is  to  forage 
among  the  old, — of  which  principle  in- 
deed we  have  a  striking  exemplifica- 
tion in  the  case  of  our  author  himself, 
seeing  that  much  if  not  most  of  the  in- 
terest attending  the  great  ruined  edifices 
of  which  he  has  presented  such  vivid 
portraitures,  both  with  pen  and  pencil, 
IS  derived  from  their  antiquity,  and 
from  the  uncertainty  that  has  been 
supposed  to  hang  around  their  origin, 
the  time  of  their  erection,  and  the  peo- 
ple by  whose  hands  they  were  con- 
structed— Eureka !  A  thought  sudden- 
ly strikes  us  in  which  we  behold  a  ray 
of  promise — ^a  hope  of  making  up  an 
article  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
which  shall  wear  to  our  readers  at  least 
the  appearance  of  noyelty»  though  they 


may  have  been  crammed  with  the  no- 
tices and  extracts  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  press,  or  even  have  rioted  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  goodly  volumes  them- 
selves. We  will  resolutely  abstain 
from  all  that  they  present  of  whimsicalp 
laughable,  touching,  instructive,  cnri- 
ous,  wonderful,  picturesque  or  out-o^ 
the-common,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
an  examination  of  that  same  question 
of  antiquity  and  origin ;  gathering  into 
a  focus  the  evidences  scattered  by  Mr. 
Stephens  throughout  his  nine  hundred 
and  odd  pages,  and  endeavoring  to  de- 
termine what  weight  they  possess  in 
reducing  the  vexed  to  a  settled  question. 
The  prevalent  opinion  has  been,  as 
our  readers  probably  know,  that  the 
ruined  edifices  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico — including  under  the  name  of 
the  latter  its  sometime  province  of 
Yucatan — ^as  well  as  the  architectural 
remains  profusely  existing  in  the  more 
northern  portions  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, from  the  mouth  to  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi  in  one  direction,  and 
from  that  river  to  the  Atlantic  in 
another,  were  constructed  by  some  un- 
known race  of  people,  whose  existence 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  remotest 
ages,  and  who  were  contemporaries 
with,  if  not  the  predecessors  of,  the 
most  ancient  peoples  in  the  old  world, 
of  whom  any  account  is  to  be  found 
anywhere  save  in  sacred  history.  An 
existence  has  been  confidently  claimed 
for  these  edifices  coeval  with  that  of 
the  pyramids  in  Egypt,  the  rock  exca- 
vations of  Petra,  and  the  vast  artificial 
caves  of  India.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his 
work  on  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
ventured,  but  with  considerable  show 
of  difi&dence,  to  combat  this  opinion ; 
admitting  that  he  had  not  examined 
the  question  with  sufiicient  care  to  ar- 
rive at  a  positive  conclusion,  or  pos- 
sessed himself  so  thoroughly  of  the 
evidence  as  to  be  prepared  for  an  ar- 
gument upon  it,  but  vet  intimating, 
unequivocally  enough,  nis  then  belief 
that  the  presumed  great  antiquity  of 
the  ruins  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
them,  and  that,  on  the  question  of 
origin,  there  could  not  be  much  doubt 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
when  it  was  discovered  by  Europeans, 
were  the  constructors  of  the  great  re- 
mains which  alone  exist  to  testify  of 
their  former  skill,  industry,  and  num- 
bers. His  more  complete,  deliberate, 
and  thorough  examination  of  the  ruias 
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in  Yucatan,  and  search  for  eYidence 
bearing  on  the  question  of  origin,  have 
led  him  to  take  a  more  decided  stand, 
and  he  now  challenj^es  controversy  on 
this  broad  proposition, — that  the  edi- 
fices under  consideration  were  the 
work  of  those  people  whom  the  Span- 
iards found  in  the  possession  of  the 
country,  and  were,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  in  actual  use  and  occupation 
by  those  people;  consequently,  that 
they  have  probably  not  been  in  exist- 
ence more  than  four  or  fiye  hundred 
years  at  the  utmost,  instead  of  two  or 
three  thousand,  as  imagined  by  most 
writers  on  the  subject.  Let  us  now 
consider,  summarily,  the  evidence 
which  can  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  conclusion. 

This  evidence  may  be  arranfi^ed  in 
three  classes: — First,  historical;  se- 
cond, documentary ;  third,  material  or 
circumstantial. 

Under  the  first  head  the  obvious  in- 
quiry is,  have  the  Spanish  conquerors — 
the  discoverers  of  the  country — left  on 
record  any  accounts  of  edifices  existing 
in  their  ume,  which  can  be  identified 
with  the  ruins  now  remaining  ? 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  by 
one  not  conversant  with  the  chronicles 
of  the  conquest,  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  must  be  in  the  negative;  or, 
at  least,  that  the  references  by  early 
Spanish  writers  to  constructions  such 
as  now  exist  in  ruins,  must  be  rare, 
imperfect,  and  of  very  doubtful  charac- 
ter; for  on  no  other  supposition  is  it 
possible  to  account  for  tne  almost  uni- 
versal impression — not  to  say  conviction 
— that  the  idea  of  connecting  the  ruins 
with  the  people  whom  the  conquerors 
fought  ana  subdued,  is  an  absolute  ab- 
surdity. Yet  on  no  historical  question, 
perhaps,  is  the  evidence  more  abundant, 
or  more  certain  and  specific.  The 
chronicles  of  the  conquest  literally  teem 
with  descriptions  of  great  buildings  ex- 
isting in  Mexico  and  Yucatan;  these 
descriptions  corresponding  perfectly 
with  the  great  remains  to  which  the 
curiosity  of  the  civilized  world  has  of 


late  been  so  strongly  directed.  Herrera, 
perhaps  the  most  credible  of  the  Span- 
ish historians,  thus  writes  of  Mexico 
as  it  appeared  to  the  ''conquista- 
dores :" 

**  The  whole  country  is  divided  into 
eighteen  districts,  and  in  all  of  them 
were  so  many  and  such  stately  stone 
buildings  that  it  was  amazing,  and  the 


greatest  wonder  is,  that,  having  no  use 
of  any  metal,  they  were  able  to  raise 
such  structures,  which  seem  to  have 
been  temples,  for  their  houses  were 
always  of  timber,  and  thatched.  In 
those  edifices  were  carved  the  figures 
of  naked  men  with  ear-rings,  after  the 
Indian  manner,  idols  of  all  sorts,  lions^ 
pots  or  jars,  &c." 

**0n  approaching  Yucatan,  we  per- 
ceived a  large  town  at  the  distance  of 
two  leagues  from  the  coast,  which, 
firom  its  size,  it  exceeding  any  town  in 
Cuba,  we  named  Grand  Cairo."  Upon 
the  invitation  of  a  chief,  who  came  off 
in  a  canoe,  they  went  ashore,  and  set 
out  to  march  to  the  town ;  but  on  their 
way,  were  surprised  by  the  natives, 
whom,  however,  they  repulsed,  killing 
fifteen.  **  Near  the  place  of  their  am- 
buscade," he  says,  "  there  were  three 
buildinc^s  of  lime  and  stone,  wherein 
were  idols  of  clay  with  diabolical  coun- 
tenances," &c.  **  The  buildings  of  lime 
and  stone,  and  the  gold,  gave  us  a  high 
idea  of  the  country  we  had  discover- 
ed." 

In  fifteen  days'  farther  sailing,  they 
discovered  from  the  ships  a  large  town, 
with  an  inlet,  and  went  ashore  for  wa- 
ter. While  fillinff  their  casks,  they 
were  accosted  by  fifty  Indians, "  dressed 
in  cotton  mantles,"  who  "  by  signs  in- 
vited us  to  the  town."  Proceeding 
thither,  they  "arrived  at  some  large 
and  very  well  constructed  buildings  of 
lime  and  stone,  with  figures  of  serpents 
and  of  idols  painted  upon  the  walls." 

In  the  second  expedition,  sailing 
along  the  coast,  they  passed  a  low 
island,  about  three  leagues  from  the 
main,  where,  on  goine  ashore,  they 
found  "  two  buildings  of  lime  and  stone, 
well  constructed,  each  with  steps,  and 
an  altar  placed  before  certain  hideous 
figures,  tne  representations  of  the  gods 
of  these  Indians." 

Setting  out  on  their  march  to  Mexico, 
they  arrived  at  Cempeal,  entering 
whxh,  he  says,  "we  were  surprised 
with  the  beauty  of  the  buildmgs." 
"  Our  advanced  guard  having  gone  to 
the  great  square,  the  buildings  of  which 
had  been  lately  whitewashed  and 
plastered,  in  which  art  these  people 
are  very  expert,  one  of  our  horsemen 
was  so  struck  with  the  splendor  of  their 
appearance  in  the  sun,  that  he  came 
back  in  full  speed  to  Cortez  to  tell  him 
that  the  walls  of  the  houses  were  of 
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Ofifeoded  by  the  abominable  custom 
of  human  sacrifices,  Cortez  determined 
to  suppress  by  force  their  idolatrous 
worship,  and  destroy  their  false  gods. 
"  The  chiefs  ordered  the  peonle  to  arm 
in  defence  of  their  temple;  but  when 
they  saw  that  we  were  preparing  to 
ascend  the  great  flight  of  steps,"  they 
said  "  they  could  not  help  themselves ; 
and  they  had  hardly  said  this,  when 
fifty  of  us,  going  up  for  the  purpose, 
threw  down  and  broke  in  pieces  the 
enormous  idols  which  we  found  within 
the  temple."  Cortez  then  caused  a 
number  of  "  Indian  masons  to  be  col- 
lected, with  lime,  which  abounded  in 
that  place,  and  had  the  walls  cleared 
of  blood,  and  new  plastered." 

As  they  approached  the  territory  of 
Mexico,  he  continues,  "appearances 
demonstrated  that  we  had  entered  a 
new  country,  for  the  temples  were  very 
lofty,  and,  together  with  the  terraced 
dwellings  and  the  houses  of  the  caciques, 
being  plastered  and  whitewashed,  ap- 
peared very  well,  and  resembled  some 
of  our  towns  in  Spain." 

Further  on  he  says,  "  We  arrived  at 
a  kind  of  fortification,  built  of  lime  and 
stone,  of  so  strong  a  nature  that  nothing 
but  tools  of  iron  could  have  any  effect 
upon  it.  The  people  informed  us  that 
it  was  built  by  the  Tlascalans,  on 
whose  territory  it  stood,  as  a  defence 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Mexi- 
cans." 

At  Tehuacingo,  after  a  sanguinary 
battle,  in  which  the  Indians  "  drew  off 
and  left  the  field  to  them,  who  were 
too  much  fatigued  to  follow,"  he  adds, 
"  As  soon  as  we  found  ourselves  clear 
of  them,  we  returned  thanks  to  G-od 
for  his  mercy,  and,  entering  a  strong 
and  spacious  temple,  we  dressed  our 
wounds  with  the  fat  of  Indians." 

Arrived  at  Cholula,  Cortez  immedi- 
ately "sent  some  soldiers  to  a  great 
temple  hard  by  our  quarters,  with  or- 
ders to  bring,  as  quietly  as  they  could, 
two  priests."  In  this  they  succeeded. 
One  of  them  was  a  person  of  rank  and 
authority  over  all  the  temples  of  the 
city. 

Again :  "  Within  the  high  walls  of 
the  court  where  we  were  quartered." 

And  again :  The  city  of  Cholula 
"much resembled Valladolid."  It  "had 
at  that  time  above  a  hundred  lofiy 
white  towers,  which  were  the  temples 
of  their  idols.    The  principal  temple 


was  higher  than  that  of  Mexico,  and 
each  of  these  buildings  was  placed  in 
a  spacious  court." 

Approaching  the  city  of  Mexico,  lie 
gives  way  to  a  burst  of  enthusiasm : 
"  We  could  compare  it  to  nothing  but 
the  enchanted  scenes  we  had  readof  in 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  from  the  j^reat  towers, 
and  temples,  and  other  edifices  of  lime 
and  stone  which  seemed  to  rise  up  out 
of  the  water." 

"  We  were  received  by  great  lords 
of  that  country,  relations  of  Montezuma, 
who  conducted  us  to  our  lodgings  there 
in  palaces  magnificently  built  of  stone, 
the  timber  of  which  was  cedar,  with 
spacious  courts  and  apartments  furnish- 
ed with  canopies  of  the  finest  cotton. 
The  whole  was  ornamented  with  works 
of  art  painted,  and  admirably  plastered 
and  whitened,  and  it  was  rendered 
more  delightful  by  numbers  of  beautiful 
birds." 

"The  palace  in  which  we  were 
lodged  was  very  light,  airy,  clear,  and 
pleasant,  the  entry  being  through  a 
great  court." 

"  At  the  great  square  we  were  asto- 
nished at  the  crowds  of  i>eople,  and  the 
regularity  which  prevailed,  and  the 
vast  quantities  of  merchandise." 

"The  entire  square  was  enclosed  in 
piazzas." 

"  From  the  square  we  proceeded  to 
the  great  temple,  but  before  we  entered 
it  we  made  a  circuit  through  a  number 
of  large  courts,  the  smallest  of  which 
appeared  to  me  to  contain  more  ground 
than  the  great  square  of  Salamanca, 
with  double  enclosures,  built  of  lime 
and  stone,  and  the  courts  paved  wiih 
large  white  cut  stones,  or  where  not 
paved,  they  were  plastered  and  polish- 
ed." 

"  The  ascent  to  the  great  temple  was 
by  a  hundred  and  fourteen  steps." 

"  From  the  platform  on  the  stimmit 
of  the  temple,  Montezuma,  taking 
Cortez  by  the  hand,  pointed  out  tohina 
the  difierent  parts  of  the  city  and  its 
vicinitv,  all  of  which  were  commanded 
from  that  place."  "  We  observed,  also, 
the  temples  and  adoratories  of  the  ad- 
jacent cities,  built  in  the  form  of  tow- 
ers and  fortresses,  and  others  on  the 
causeway,  all  whitewashed  and  won- 
derfully brilliant." 

"  The  noise  and  bustle  of  the  mar- 
ket-place could  be  heard  almost  a 
league  off,  and  those  who  had  been  at 
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Borne  and  Constantinople  said,  that  for 
convenience,  regularity,  and  popula- 
tion, they  had  never  seen  the  like." 

During  the  siege,  he  speaks  of  being 
"quartered  in  a  lofty  teraple;" 
"  marching  up  the  steps  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  "  "some  lofty  temples  which  we 
now  battered  with  our  artillery;" 
*•  the  lofty  temples  where  Diego  Ve- 
lasquez and  Salvatierra  were  posted ; " 
"  the  breaches  which  they  had  made 
in  the  walls ; "  "  cut  stone  taken  from 
the  buildings  from  the  terraces." 

Arrived  at  the  great  temple,  in- 
stantly above  four  thousand  Mexicans 
rushed  up  into  it,  who  for  some  lime 
prevented  them  from  ascending.  "  Al- 
though the  cavalry  several  times  at- 
tempted to  charge,  the  stone  pave- 
ments of  the  courts  of  the  temple 
were  so  smooth,  that  the  horses  could 
aot  keep  their  feet,  and  fell." 

"  Their  numbers  were  such,  that  we 
could  not  make  any  effectual  impres- 
sion or  ascend  the  steps.  At  length, 
we  forced  our  way  up.  Here  Cortez 
showed  himself  the  man  that  he  really 
was.  What  a  desperate  engagement 
we  then  had  1  Every  man  of  us  was 
covered  with  blood." 

"  They  drove  us  down  six,  and  even 
ten  of  the  steps;  while  others  who 
were  in  the  corridors,  or  withinside  of 
the  railings  and  concavities  of  the  great 
temple,  shot  such  clouds  of  arrows  at 
us,  that  we  could  not  maintain  our 
ground."  "Began  our  retreat,  every 
man  of  us  being  wounded,  and  forty- 
six  of  us  left  dead  on  the  spot.  I  have 
oilen  seen  this  engagement  represented 
in  the  paintings  of  the  natives  both  of 
Mexico  and  Tlascala,  and  our  ascent 
into  the  great  temple." 

Again,  he  speaks  of  arriving  at  a 
villajfe,  and  taking  up  their  "quar- 
ters m  a  strong  temple;"  "assaulting 
them  at  their  posts  m  the  temples  and 
large  walled  enclosures." 

At  Tezcuco  "  we  took  up  our  quar- 
ters in  some  buildings  which  consisted 
of  large  halls  and  enclosed  courts." 
"  Alvarado,  de  01  i,  and  some  soldiers, 
whereof  I  was  one,  then  ascended  to 
the  top  of  the  great  temple,  which  was 
very  lofty,  in  order  to  notice  what  was 
going  on  in  the  neighborhood." 

"  We  proceeded  to  another  town 
called  Terrayuco,  but  which  we  named 
the  town  oi  the  serpents,  on  account 
of  the  enormous  figures  of  those  ani- 


mals which  we  found  in  their  temples, 
and  which  they  worshipped  as  gods." 

"  When  we  arrived  at  our  quarters 
at  Jacuba,  it  rained  heavily,  and  we 
remained  under  it  for  two  hours  in 
some  large  enclosed  courts.  The  gen- 
eral, with  his  captains,  the  treasurer, 
our  reverend  father,  and  many  others 
of  us,  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  tem- 
ple, which  commanded  all  the  lake." 

"  We  crossed  the  water  up  to  our 
necks  at  the  pass  the^  had  left  open, 
and  followed  them,  until  we  came  to 
a  place  where  were  large  temples  and 
towers  of  idols." 

"  When  our  party  (for  I  went  with 
Sandoval),  arrived  at  Tustepeque,  I 
took  up  my  lodgings  in  the  summit  of 
a  tower,  in  a  very  high  temple,  partly 
for  the  fresh  air  and  to  avoid  the  mos- 
chetoes,  which  were  very  troublesome 
below,  and  partly  to  be  near  Sandoval's 
quarters." 

"  We  pursued  our  route  to  the  city 
of  Chiapas,  in  the  same  province  with 
Falenque,  and  a  city  it  might  be  called, 
from  the  regularity  of  its  streets  and 
houses.  It  contained  not  less  than 
four  thousand  families,  not  reckoning 
the  population  of  the  many  dependent 
towns  in  its  neighborhood."  "We 
found  the  whole  force  of  Chiapas 
drawn  up  to  receive  us.  Their  troops 
were  adorned  with  plumage." 

"On  our  arrival,  we  found  it  too 
closely  built  to  be  safely  occupied  by 
us,  and  we  therefore  pitched  our  camp 
in  the  open  field.  In  their  temples  we 
found  idols  of  a  horrid  figure." 

Here  is  evidence  suflicient  to  prove 
beyond  all  controversy,  that  when  the 
Spaniards  first  set  foot  in  the  new 
world,  there  were  buildings  in  great 
numbers,  corresponding  closely  in  ap- 
pearance, material,  and  structure,  with 
the  ruins  now  existing;  those  build- 
ings, moreover,  being  of  recent  struc- 
ture, or,  at  all  events,  exhibiting  no- 
thing which  led  the  chroniclers  to 
speak  of  them  as  ancient.  Certainly 
they  were  not  then  in  ruins ;  they  were 
occupied  as  temples  by  the  natives, 
and  as  military  quarters  by  the  invad- 
ers; whence  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  they  were  at  least  habita- 
ble, and  not  mere  dilapidated  relics  of 
a  former  and  long  past  age.  Now  we 
must  believe,  either  that  the  ruins  ex- 
isting are  the  remains  of  those  tem- 
ples spoken  jj^tizJ^y^e  historians,  or 
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that  those  temples  have  utterly  disap- 
peared in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  that 
the  ruins  of  the  present  day  were  also 
existing  as  ruins  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest ;  but  how  can  the  lattr  esup- 
position  he  reconciled  with  the  fact, 
that  not  a  word  is  said  of  such  ruins 
by  either  of  the  historians  ?  It  has 
been  urged,  as  a  strong  argument 
against  the  theory  of  comparatively 
modern  date  and  Indian  construction, 
that  the  Spanish  writers  made  no  men- 
tion of  such  edifices, — most  ignorantly 
urp^ed,  as  we  have  shown,  the  fact 
bemg  just  the  other  way, — but  admit- 
ting the  force  of  the  argument,  if  it  had 
any  foundation  in  truth,  it  applies  with 
equal  force  to  sustain  the  theory,  using 
it  with  reference  to  the  point  just 
made.  If  the  supposed  silence  of  the 
Spaniards  as  to  the  existence  of  great 
buildings  were  valid  to  prove  that  the 
Indians  erected  none,  surely,  the  actual 
silence  of  the  Spaniards  as  to  the 
existence  of  ruins,  is  valid  to  prove 
that  there  were  no  such  ruins  in  the 
country.  Incurious  as  they  were — 
little  interested  in  matters  of  antiqua- 
rian research,  and  devoted,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  work  of  robbery  and 
slaughter — it  is  not  to  be  credited  that 
they  would  pass  utterly  without  no- 
tice such  great  remains  of  ancient  ar- 
chitecture. We  must  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  buildings  which  they 
saw  and  described,  have  utterly  van- 
ished from  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
while  buildings  which  they  did  not 
see  have  sprung  up,  in  some  myste- 
rious manner,  to  replace  them ;  or  we 
must  adopt  the  only  rational  conclu- 
sion, to  wit,  that  the  ruins  of  the 
present  dav  are  the  remains  of  those 
great  temples  so  continually  spoken  of 
by  the  chroniclers  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest 

Of  what  maybe  called  documentary 
evidence,  two  pieces  were  discovered 
by  Mr.  Stephens,  One  was  a  set  of 
title  deeds  bv  which  the  wealthy  family 
of  Peon  held  the  estate,  or  hacienda,  of 
(Jxmal,  on  which  are  standing  six  of 
the  grandest  and  most  reoiarkable 
ruined  edifices  in  the  peninsula.  Of 
these  title  deeds  our  author  says  : 

«  They  were  truly  a  formidable  pile, 
compared  with  which  the  papers  in  a  pro- 
tracted chancery  or  ejectment  suit  would 
seem  a  billet-doux,  and,  unfortunately,  a 
great  portion  of  them  was  in  the  Maya 


language ;  but  there  was  one  folio  Tolume 
in  Spanish,  and  in  this  was  the  first  formal 
conveyance  ever  made  of  these  lands  by 
the  Spanish  government.  It  bears  date  the 
twelfth  day  of  May,  1673,  and  is  entitled 
a  testimonial  of  royal  favor  made  to  the 
Regidor  Don  Lorenzo  de  Evia,  of  lour 
leagues  of  land  (desde  los  edificios  de  Ux- 
mal)  from  the  buildings  of  Uxmal  to  the 
south,  one  to  the  east,  another  to  the  west, 
and  another  to  the  north,  for  his  distinguish- 
ed merits  and  services  therein  expressed. 
The  preamble  sets  forth  that  the  Regidor 
Don  Lorenzo  de  Evia,  by  a  writing  that 
he  presented  to  his  majesty,  made  a  narra- 
tive showing  that  at  sixteen  leagues  from 
Merida,  and  three  from  the  sierra  of  the 
village  of  Ticul,  were  certain  meadows 
and  places  uncultivated  and  belonging  to 
the  crown,  which  the  Indians  could  not 
profit  by  for  tillage  and  sowing,  and  which 
could  only  serve  for  horned  cattle ;  and 
praying  a  grant  of  them  for  that  purpose 
in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  since  no  in- 
jury could  result  to  any  third  person,  bnt, 
<  on  the  contrary,  very  great  service  to  God 
our  Lord,  because  with  that  esiablishmeni 
it  would  prevent  the  Indiana  in  those  plaea 
from  worshipping  the  devil  in  the  tmcieni 
buildings  whidi  are  there,  having  in  them 
their  idols,  to  which  they  bum  copaL  and 
performing  other  detestable  eaerifiees,  a» 
they  are  doing  every  day  notoriously  and 
publicly.* 

"  Under  the  deed  of  confirmation  ap- 
I>ears  the  deed  of  livery  of  seisin,  begin- 
ning, *  In  the  place  called  the  edifices  of 
Uxmal  and  its  lands,  the  third  day  of  the 
month  of  January,  1688,'  &c.,  &c,  and 
concluding  with  these  words :  '  In  virtue 
of  the  power  and  authority  which  by  the 
same  title  is  given  to  me  by  the  said  gov- 
emor,  complying  with  its  terms,  I  took 
by  the  hand  the  said  Lorenzo  de  Evia,  and 
he  walked  with  me  all  over  Uxmal  and 
its  buildings,  opened  and  shut  some  doors, 
that  had  several  rooms,  cut  within  the 
space  some  trees,  picked  up  fallen  stones 
and  threw  them  down,  drew  water  firom 
one  of  the  agnadas  of  the  said  place  of 
Uxmal,  and  performed  other  acts  of  pos- 


This  is  directly  to  the  point  and 
tolerably  conclusive.  Yucatan  was  dis- 
covered in  1506;  the  war  of  the  con- 
quest began  in  1517,  and  the  last  gene- 
ral battle  was  fought  in  1540.  The 
city  of  Merida,  sixteen  leagues  from 
Uxmal,  was  founded  in  1542 ;  and  from 
these  title  deeds  it  appears  that  in  1673, 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  the  struggle  between  the  Span- 
iards and  the  natives  had  ceased,  thesa 
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ancient  buildings  at  Uxmal  were  used 
and  occupied  by  the  Indians  as  temples, 
in  which  they  carried  on  their  idola- 
trous worship;  that  the  estate  itself 
was  claimed  by  an  Indian ;  and  that 
the  edifices,  albeit  regarded  and  spoken 
of  as  ancient,  were  not  in  ruins,  but 
had  doors  which  could  be  opened  and 
shut,  and  were  still  the  resort,  even  so 
near  the  principal  city  of  the  Spaniards, 
of  an  unconverted  aboriginal  popula- 
tion. 

Of  the  other  document  and  its  dis- 
covery, Mr.  Stephens  gives  the  follow- 
ing account.  After  narrating  at  length 
his  search  for  records  and  memorials  at 
Mani,  the  ancient  Indian  capital,  and 
his  success  in  finding  an  old  painting, 
by  some  Indian  artist,  representing  a 
remarkable  incident  of  the  conquest, 
an  engraving  from  which  is  given  in 
the  work  of  the  padre  Cogolludo, 
written  in  1658,  he  says : — 

'^  The  schoolmaster  of  the  village,  who 
had  received  a  letter  in  our  behalf  from 
our  friend  the  cura  Carlllo  of  Ticul,  ac- 
companied me  to  look  for  the  second 
alcalde,  and,  after  tracing  him  to  several 
places,  we  procured  the  keys,  and  returned 
to  the  casa  real,  and  when  we  unlocked 
the  door  we  had  thirty  or  forty  persons  to 
enter  with  us.  The  books  and  archives 
of  the  municipality  were  in  the  back  room, 
and  among  them  was  one  large  volume 
which  had  an  ancient  and  venerable  ap- 
pearance, being  bound  in  parchment,  tat- 
tered, and  worm-eaten,  and  having  a  flap 
to  close  like  that  of  a  pocket  book.  Un- 
happily, it  was  written  in  the  Maya  lan- 
guage, and  perfectly  unintelligible.  On 
the  157th  page,  in  a  document  which  bore 
the  date  of  1557, 1  saw  the  word  VxmaL 

In  turning  to  the  end  of  the  document 
I  found  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  which 
had  been  secured  in  the  book,  but  was 
then  loose;  and  upon  it  was  a  curious 
map,  also  dated  in  1557,  of  which  Mani 
was  the  centre.  Vxmal  was  laid  down 
upon  it,  and  indicated  by  a  peculiar  sign, 
diHerent  from  that  of  all  the  other  places 
named.  On  the  back  of  the  map  was 
endorsed  a  long  instrument  of  the  same 
date,  in  which  the  word  Vernal  again  oc- 
curred, and  which,  beyond  doubt,  con- 
tained matter  relating  to  other  places 
named  in  the  map,  and  to  their  condition 
or  state  of  being  at  that  time.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  schoolmaster  I  compared 
this  with  the  one  written  in  the  book,  and 
ascertained  that  the  latter  was  a  recorded 
copy  of  the  other. 

A  few  pages  beyond  was  another  docu- 
ment, bearing  date  in    1556,  one  year 


earlier,  and  in  this,  again,  the  word  Vxmal 
appeared.  My  only  course  was  to  have 
copies  made,  which  the  schoolmaster  set 
about  immediately,  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon he  placed  them  in  my  hands.  In  the 
evening,  by  the  permission  of  the  alcalde, 
I  took  the  book  to  my  quarters,  and  looked 
over  every  page,  running  my  finger  along 
every  line,  in  search  of  the  word  Uxmal, 
but  I  did  not  meet  with  it  in  any  other 
place,  and  probably  the  documents  referred 
to  are  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  only 
ones  in  existence  of  ancient  date,  in  which 
that  name  is  mentioned.'^ 

Th«  manuscript  here  spoken  of  was 
in  the  nature  of  what  the  English  law 
books  call  a  terrier,  being  a  memoran- 
dum (^partition  and  boundaries,  show- 
ing how  certain  Indian  villages  and  the 
land  appertaining  thereto  were  divided 
by  a  Spanish  judge  from  Merida,  Don 
Felipe  Manriques,  and  presents  nothing 
worthy  of  special  note,  as  bearing  on 
this  question  of  origin,  except  that  the 
judge  is  twice  named  in  connection  with 
Uxmal — once  as  going  to,  and  once  as 
coming  from  it,  with  an  interpreter. 
The  memorandum  bears  the  date  of 
1556.  Now  this  is  a  slight  indteation,ap* 
parently,  but  it  has  much  significance. 
Uxmal  was,  in  1556,  a  place  to  which 
a  high  Spanish  functionary  resorted  for 
certain  official  purposes ;  we  know  that 
it  was  not  a  Spanish  town  or  villa o^e; 
it  was  not  granted  as  an  estate  or  ha- 
cienda until  1673,  when  the  land  had 
become  waste  and  was  occupied  only 
by  some  straggling  Indians;  it  must 
have  been,  therefore,  an  Indian  town 
or  village,  occupied  as  such  fifty  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards. 

But  the  maplound  in  the  old  volume 
is  both  curious  and  important  in  its 
bearing  on  the  question  under  discus- 
sion. It  is  circular  in  its  form,  and  on 
it,  at  various  distances  from  Mani,  the 
centre,  are  laid  down  signs  or  symbols  re- 
presenting a  number  of  Indian  villages, 
the  name  being  inscribed  under  each. 
The  symbol  is,  in  every  instance  but 
five,  an  outline  of  a  church  or  convent, 
the  cross  figuring  conspicuously  at  the 
summit  of  the  spires  and  towers;  in 
four  of  the  excepted  five  cases  the  name 
accompanies  merely  a  parallelogram, 
or  an  irregular  fi^re,  representing  pro- 
bably an  enclosed  field ;  but  the  fifth  at 
once  fastens  attention.  The  name  in- 
scribed beneath  it  is  Uxmal;  the  sign 
is  a  slight  but  unmistakeable  represen- 
tation of  just  such  an  edifice  as  is  found. 
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in  rains,  at  Uxmal,  and  at  fiAy  other 
places  in  Yucatan.  The  figure  on  the 
map  is  not  half  as  large  as  a  man's 
thumb-nail,  but  the  character  is  as  clear 
and  as  well  defined  as  in  any  of  the 
superb  engravings  of  the  volumes  be- 
fore us.  There  are  the  invariable  three 
doors,  the  pyramidal  shape,  and  the 
ornamented  pattern  above  the  cornice: 
the  sign  represents  one  of  the  aboriginal 
temples,  or  it  represents  nothing. 

Now,  of  ihe  villages  indicated  bv  the 
representation  of  a  church  several  are 
still  extant  and  bearing  the  same  names ; 
a  Spanish  church  or  convent  is  still  the 
principal  edifice  in  each;  and  doubtless 
this  symbol  was  adopted  expressly  to 
indicate  that  the  Indian  inhabitants  had 
been  converted  and  were  Christians.  In 
exact  analogy,  it  is  an  almost  unavoid- 
able inference  that  the  symbol  adopted 
to  represent  Uxmal  was  chosen  ex- 
pressly to  indicate  that  Uxmal  was  not 
a  Christian,  but  a  pagan  village,  and 
that  its  iohabiiants  still  **  worshipped 
the  devil,"  to  use  the  language  of  Co- 
golludo,  in  the  temples  erected  by  their 
fathers. 

So  far,  then,  we  "sail  before  the 
wind ;"  the  historical  and  the  documen- 
tary evidence  both  are  clear,  positive 
and  unequivocal  against  the  notion  of 
unfathomable  antiquity.  Let  us  see, 
now,  if  Mr.  Stephens  has  been  success- 
ful in  disinterring  any  cumulative  evi- 
dences not  strictly  susceptible  of  classi- 
fication under  either  of  these  heads. 

In  the  city  of  Merida,  the  capital  of 
Yucatan,  is  a  Franciscan  convent,  in 
ruins,  having  been  ^iven  up  to  destruc- 
tion in  the  revolution  of  1820.  This 
convent  was  erected  in  1547,  seven 
years  after  the  last  battle  of  the  con- 
quest. The  chroniclers  tell  us  that 
when  the  Spaniards  reached  the  great 
Indian  city  of  Tihoo,  they  found  many 
artificial  mounds,  with  temples  u]}on 
them,  and  that  the  stones  of  which 
these  mounds  were  constructed  were 
employed  in  the  building  of  a  Spanish 
city,  being  the  city  now  called  Merida. 
It  IS  expressly  mentioned,  also,  that  the 
convent  was  erected  upon  one  of  those 
mounds.  Therefore,  if  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent  we  find  any  decided 
traces  of  Indian  architecture,  the  in- 
ference is  unavoidable,  either  that  the 
Spaniards  merely  imitated  the  style  of 
the  detested  pagans,  which  is  by  no 
means  probable,  or  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  sacred  edifice  they  availed 


themselves  of  an  edifice  already  exist- 
ing. Now  the  outer  corridor  of  the 
Franciscan  convent  presents  the  re- 
markable singularity  of  an  angle  in- 
stead of  an  arch — the  two  sides  ap- 
proximating as  they  rise,  until  near  the 
top,  where,  instead  of  a  complete  apex, 
is  a  narrow  flat  roof,  or  ceiling,  formed 
by  placing  a  layer  of  fiat  stones  upon 
the  almost  meeting  sides.  This  form 
of  arch,  or  rather  substitute  for  arch,  is 
found  in  no  other  Spanish  edifice ;  but 
it  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  every 
ruined  building,  not  Spanish,  in  Mexico, 
Yucatan,  and  Central  America.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  Spaniards  who 
built  this  convent,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  incorporated  with  it  a  portion  of 
an  Indian  edifice;  the  only  question  is, 
whether  this  was  a  portion  of  a  mined 
or  an  entire  building.  On  this  question 
we  have  no  certain  evidence ;  but  con- 
sidering that  Tihoo  is  spoken  of  by  the 
chroniclers  as  a  mat  and  populous  city, 
which  made  a  long  and  desperate  re- 
sistance to  the  invaders — considering, 
too,  that  the  mounds  and  temples  are 
spoken  of,  not  as  ruins  but  as  existing 
edifices — the  conclusion  is  at  least  very 
probable,  that  the  corridor  of  the  con* 
vent  was  part,  not  of  a  ruined  structure 
far  more  ancient  than  the  city  in  which 
it  stood,  but  of  a  complete  and  perfect 
temple,  contemporaneous  with  the  city, 
and  presently  occupied  for  worship. 

Again  :  at  the  hacienda  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  which  stand  extensive  rains 
unquestionably  indicating  the  site  of  an 
aboriginal  city  called  Ticul,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens was  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
an  ancient  sepulchre,  having  sought 
in  vain  for  one  at  Uxmal,  and  in  Uiis 
sepulchre  he  found  a  skeleton  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  and  a  "small  white  ob- 
ject, made  of  deer's  hom,  about  two 
inches  long,  sharp  at  one  end  and  having 
an  eye  at  the  other."  The  Indians 
whom  he  employed  in  the  excavation 
called  this  white  object  a  needle,  for 
the  very  excellent  reason  that  the  In- 
dians of  the  present  day  use  needles  of 
the  same  shape  and  material.  At  the 
discovery  of  the  skeleton  they  "  were 
excited,  and  conversed  in  low  tones;" 
and  the  burden  of  their  discourse  was, 
"they  are  the  bones  of  our  kinsman; 
what  will  our  kinsman  say  at  dragging 
forth  his  bones  ?" 

Now  we  admit  that  the  strength  of 
this  as  evidence  is  not  very  great,  stand- 
ing by  itself^p|^ffl^(^^^epulchre 
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was  not  discovered  in  one  of  the  great 
mounds,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
conclusively  that  the  body  had  not 
been  buried  within  fifty  or  even  twenty 
years,  although  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Christianized  Indians  would 
depart,  or  be  allowed  by  the  padres  to 
depart,  from  the  Christian  customs  of 
burial,  with  which  the  position,  locality, 
and  other  circumstances  attendant  upon 
this  skeleton  have  no  analogy  what- 
ever. But  Mr.  Stephens  informs  us  of 
another  sepulchre,  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertainea, 
and  the  contents  of  which  afibrd  un- 
questionable inferences  corroborating 
those  deducible  from  the  needle  and 
skeleton  of  TicuL 

This  sepulchre  was  discovered  in 
excavating  a  great  mound  at  a  place 
called  Kantunile.  It  contained  three 
skeletons,  so  much  decayed,  that  on 
exposure  to  the  air  they  crumbled  to 
pieces;  and  at  the  head  of  one  were 
lound  two  large  vases  of  terracotta, 
with  covers  of  the  same  material.  In 
one  of  these  vases  were  a  large  collec- 
tion of  ornaments,  beads,  and  stones, 
and  two  carved  shells,  all  evidently  of 
great  antiquity;  and  the  carvings  on 
the  shells  were  of  the  same  type  as  the 
sculptures  on  the  walls  of  a  ruined  edi- 
fice at  Chichen.  The  other  vase  was 
filled  with  arrow-heads,  not  of  flint,  but 
of  obsidian — the  same  volcanic  material 
of  which  were  made  the  swords,  spears, 
and  arrows  used  by  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans in  their  struggle  with  Cortez. 
But,  more  interesting  and  important 
than  these,  upon  the  arrow-heads,  at 
the  top  of  the  vase,  lay  a  knife  with  a 
horn  handle,  unquestionably  of  Euro- 
pean fabric — the  handle  much  decayed, 
and  the  iron  rusted.  The  argument 
drawn  from  this  by  Mr.  Stephens  is  so 
strong  and  so  reasonable,  that  we  copy 
and  adopt  it  verbatim : — 

*'  This  penknife  was  never  made  in  the 
country.  How  came  it  in  an  Indian  se- 
pulchre ?  I  answer,  when  the  fabrics  of 
Europe  and  this  country  came  together, 
the  white  man  and  the  red  had  met.  The 
figures  carved  on  the  shells  identify  the 
cmmbliDg  bones  in  that  sepulchre  with 
the  bailders  of  Chichen ;  and  those  bones 
were  laid  in  their  grave  after  a  penknife 
had  found  its  way  into  the  country.  la 
my  opinion  the  inference  is  reasonable,  if 
not  irresistible,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  and  afterward,  the  Indians  were 
actually  living  in  and  occupying  those  very 


cities  on  whose  great  mins  we  now  gaze 
with  wonder.  A  penknife — one  of  the 
petty  presents  distributed  by  the  Spaniards 
— reached  the  hands  of  a  caeique,  who, 
far  removed  from  the  capital,  died  in  his 
native  town,  and  was  buried  with  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  transmitted  by  his  fathers. 
A  penknife  is  at  this  day  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity and  admiration  among  the  Indians, 
and  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  Yucatan  there 
is  not  one  in  the  hands  of  a  native.  At 
the  time  of  the  conquest  it  was  doubtless 
considered  precious — worthy  of  being  bu- 
ried with  the  heirlooms  of  its  owner,  and 
of  accompanying  him  to  the  world  of 
spirits.*' 

But  a^ain.  Herrera,  in  his  account 
of  the  discovery,  describes  a  species  of 
sword  carried  by  certain  Indians,  who 
came  in  a  large  canoe  to  board  the  ship 
of  Columbus,  as  "  made  of  wood,  hav- 
ing a  gutter  in  the  fore  part,  in  which 
were  sharp-edged  flints,  strongly  fixed 
with  a  sort  oF  bitumen  and  thread.*' 
The  same  kind  of  weapon  is  described 
in  all  the  accounts  of  the  aborigines, 
and  is  used  at  this  day  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  South-sea  islands.  And 
among  the  ruins  of  Kabah,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens found  two  stone  jambs  of  a  door- 
way,  on  each  of  which  was  the  figure 
apparently  of  a  warrior,  sculptured  in 
bas-relief,  and  one  of  the  figures  held 
in  his  hand  a  sword  with  proiecting 
flints,  precisely  like  that  described  by 
Herrera.  Is  it  probable  that  a  weapoa 
so  primitive  would  be  used  hy  a  people 
far  more  civilized  and  ingenious  than 
the  Indians  of  Herrera's  time?  And 
yet,  the  inadequacy  of  their  skill  and 
mc^enuitj  for  the  construction  of  these 
edifices  is  one  of  the  reasons  assigned 
for  ascribing  to  the  ruins  a  very  remote 
antiquity. 

Again.  The  island  of  Cozumel  was 
discovered  by  Grijalva  in  1518,  and 
the  account  of  his  voyage,  written  by 
his  chaplain,  describes  a  number  of 
small  towers,  ''  about  the  height  of  a 
man,"  seen  as  they  sailed  along  the 
coast ;  one  in  particular  is  mentioned, 
the  base  of  which  was  very  massive, 
being  180  feet  in  circumference;  upon 
this  base  or  mound,  which  was  ascended 
by  eighteen  steps,  was  a  small  tower, 
twice  the  height  of  a  man,  within 
which  were  figures,  bones,  and  idols; 
the  Indians  worshipped  these,  singing 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  burning  incense. 
Some  of  the  towers  appeared  to  be  very 
ancient,  but  some  were  of  recent  con* 
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struction.  Cortez  visited  this  island  in 
1519,  and  Bernal  Diaz,  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers, records  his  destruction  of  the 
idols,  and  the  erection  of  a  very  haud- 
sontie  altar ;  expressly  remarking,  that 
'*  there  was  abundance  of  lime  in  the 
place,"  and  that  the  altar  was  coo- 
structed  '*  by  Indian  masons,  under  the 
direction  of  Cortez."  Now  this  is 
clearly  to  the  point ;  and  still  more  so 
is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stephens  found,  oa 
this  same  island  of  Cozumel,  towers  in 
excellent  preservation,  corresponding 
with  those  spoken  of  by  the  chroniclers, 
and  among  them  one  so  precisely  like 
that  described  by  Griialva's  chaplain, 
that  there  is  no  stretch  of  imagination 
in  believing  it  to  be  the  very  same 
building. 

But  we  begin  to  have  a  suspicion  that 
this  article  of  ours  is  growing  to  an  un- 
conscionable length;  and  so,  lest  the 
reader  determine  not  to  be  convinced, 
through  very  disgust  at  our  prolixity, 
we  shall  forthwith  address  ourselves  to 
a  conclusion,  although  there  are  many 
proofs  adduced  by  Mr.  Stephens  to 
which  we  have  not  adverted,  and  others 
mentioned  by  him,  but  only  incidental- 
ly, and  not  as  proofs,  out  of  which,  we 
think,  a  tolerably  rugged  argument 
might  be  constructed.  Of  this  latter 
tlass,  for  instance,  are  the  mysterious 
prints  of  the  red  hand  which  he  found 
stamped  on  the  walls  of  almost  every 
edifice  he  examined — the  wooden 
beams  and  lintels  still  existing  in  many 
of  the  buildings,  which  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  withstood  the  devour- 
ing tooth  of  time  through  a  duration 
equal  to  that  of  the  Pyramids — and, 
finally,  the  aguadas,  or  artificial  ponds 
for  collecting  and  retaining  water,  re- 
covered in  some  instances  from  tke 
disuse  and  neglect  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  but  clearly  not  of  modem  struc- 
ture, and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  clearly 
not  durable  enough,  either  in  form  or 
materials,  to  have  survived  many  cen- 
turies of  such  a  destructive  condition 
as  they  were  found  in.  But  we  must 
resist  the  temptation  to  dwell  upon 
these,  and  hasten  to  make  some  closing 
observations  upon  the  arguments  that 
are  ur^^ed  in  support  of  the  extreme 
antiquity  theory. 

The  first  is  the  allied  absence  of 
historical  accounts  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  such  edifices  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  and  conquest — which  allega- 
tion we  have  shown  to  be  utterly  un- 


true, and  therefore  need  not  seek  to 
overthrow  the  argument  by  logical 
demonstration. 

Next  it  is  contended,  that  a  people 
having  power,  art  and  skill  adequate 
to  the  construction  of  such  edifices, 
could  not  have  fallen  to  so  low  a  con- 
ditioQ  as  that  of  the  miserable  lodiaps 
now  toiling  as  serfs  and  bondmen  amid 
the  ruins  which  we  say  their  ancestors 
erected.  Mr.  Stephens  notices  this 
objection,  and  answers  it  with  several 
good  arguments ;  but  a  better  answer 
than  anv  of  his,  we  think,  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  undeniable  fact  that  these 
same  de^aded  Indians  are  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  struggled  so  long  and 
so  bravely  ajgainst  the  overwhelming 
superiority  of  the  Spanish  skill,  disci- 
phne,  and  weapons;  for  it  is  not  a 
greater  fall  from  art  to  ignorance  than 
from  bravery  to  cowardice,  from  indo- 
mitable love  of  freedom  to  abject  con- 
tentment in  slavery.  Besides,  as  Mr. 
Stephens  well  remarks,  the  Indians  of 
the  present  day  are  not  more  unlike 
their  ancestors,  admitting  the  latter  to 
have  built  these  temples,  than  their 
masters  are  unlike  the  bold,  ruthless, 
and  enterprising  Spaniards  under  whose 
iron  heels  aboriginal  independence,  art 
and  manhood,  were  crusned  at  once» 
and  probably  for  ever. 

Lastly,  it  is  contended  that  the  ab- 
sence of  all  tradition  among  the  Indians* 
connecting  their  race  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  edifices,  is  fatal  to  the  idea 
that  their  ancestors  were  the  builders. 
Mr.  Stephens  notices  this  too,  and  ad- 
mitting the  alleged  fact,  explains  it 
away  by  the  severe,  unscrupulous,  and 
persevering  efforts  of  the  conquerors  to 
subvert  all  the  institutions  of  the  con- 
quered, and  to  break  up  and  utterly 
destroy  all  the  rites,  customs  and  asso- 
ciations that  might  keep  alive  the  me- 
mory of  their  ancient  freedom.  This 
is  well  reasoned ;  but  we  are  disposed 
to  take  stronger  ground,  and  ask,  Who 
knows,  and  how,  that  there  are  no  tra- 
ditions ?  Has  any  endeavor  been  made 
to  hunt  them  out,  supposing  them  to 
be  in  existence  ?  None  that  we  know 
of.  Mr.  Stephens  has  made  none,  and 
for  the  best  of  reasons — he  could  not, 
being  ignorant  of  the  Maya,  or  native 
language.  The  Indians,  we  know,  are 
taciturn,  listless,  uncommunicative  to 
strangers,  and  perhaps  among  them- 
selves; the  Spaniards  are  incuriooSy 
indolent,  an;!  ^^so^  ^l^^jgki^ee  from 
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all  antiquarian  zea1»  that  Mr.  Stephens 
"was  perpetually  meeting  with  instances 
in  wnich  the  proprietors  of  estates  had 
never  even  taken  the  trouble  to  go  and 
look  at  the  ruins  upon  them;  often, 
indeed,  these  proprietors  did  not  know 
that  there  were  ruins,  or  if  they  knew 
anything  of  them,  it  was  only  throuofh 
some  vague  and  doubtful  rumor.  Not 
a  solitary  attempt  has  ever  been  made, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  to  ascertain, 
with  adequate  means  and  in  the  right 
■way,  whether  the  Indians  have  tradi- 
tions or  not.  To  do  this  properly,  one 
must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
language,  and  have  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  For  aught  we  know,  they 
may  have  superstitious  scruples  against 
communicatmg  on  the  subject  with  any 
not  of  their  own  race ;  and  if  so,  their 
traditions  will  remain  a  sealed  book 
until  there  shall  be  an  enlightened  and 
educated  Indian  to  draw  them  forth. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Stephens  incidentally  mentions  a  num- 
ber of  circumstances  which  seem  to 
prove  that  there  are  traditions;  such 


was  the  recognition  of  the  skeleton  as 
the  bones  of  their  kinsman — such  was 
their  belief  at  Labna,  that  a  vault  in 
the  mound  was  inhabited  by  the  owner 
of  the  building,  for  fear  of  whom  not 
one  of  them  would  go  down  into  it — 
such  was  the  legend  of  the  old  woman, 
the  mother  of  the  dwarf,  given  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  Stephens's  former  volumes, 
in  the  account  of  his  visit  to  Uxmal — 
and,  finally,  such  was  the  description 
of  the  stone  platform,  or  roadway, 
which,  the  Indians  assured  him,  ex- 
tended from  Kabah  to  Uxmal,  and  on 
which,  they  said,  messengers  travelled 
in  the  old  times,  hearing  letters  to  and 
from  the  lords  of  those  great  cities. 
Their  pertinacious  adherence  to  their 
native  Maya  language  is  itself  a  tradi- 
tion, and  one  of  very  striking  character; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  tnat  if  they 
could  be  roused  and  made  communica- 
tive, abundance  of  traditions  would  be 
found  existing  amon^  them,  which 
would  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
origin  of  these  mysterious  ruins. 


THE  GOLDSMITH'S  DAUGHTER. 

FROM  THE  GEKMAK  OF  UHLAND. 

A  ooLDsmTH  in  his  workshop  stands, 

Where  pearl  and  ruby  shine : 
"  The  brigntest  jewel  in  my  hands, 
Is  still  thyself,  Helena, 

Thou  dearest  daughter  mine." 

In  steps  a  knight  of  courteous  mien^ 

"  Good  even,  maiden  fair, 
And  master  goldsmith,  too,  good  e*en, 
I  would  a  costly  bandlet. 

To  bind  my  sweetheart's  hair  ?" 

And  when  the  goldsmith's  work  was  done, 

And  sparkled  bright  the  band, 
Helena,  soon  as  she's  alone, 

With  heaving  bosom  claspeth  ^ 

The  bandlet  round  her  hand.  * 

"  Ah  !  wondrous  happy  lot  is  thine. 

Who  shaU  this  bandlet  bear. 
Ah !  what  delight,  what  joy  were  mine, 
Gave  he  me  but  a  bandlet 

Of  ro$es,  I  might  wear !"  ^'^^^^^  ^^ 
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Not  long  before  the  knight  was  back ; 

The  bandlet  well  espied  ; 
"  I  would,  Sir  Goldsmith,  ye  would  make 
A  wedding-ring  with  diamonds, 

For  my  enchanting  bride." 

And  when  the  wedding-ring  was  made, 

Glittering  with  diamond-stone, 
She  drew  it  sad  and  half  afraid, 
Upon  her  bridal  finger, 

Soon  as  she  was  alone. 

"  Ah  !  wondrous  happy  lot  is  thine, 

Who  shall  this  token  wear, — 
Ah  !  what  delight — what  joy  were  mine, 
Gave  he  me  but  a  ringlet 

Of  his  own  golden  hair !" 

Nor  longer  now  the  knight  delayed. 

But  well  the  ring  espied — 
"  Right  fine,  Sir  Goldsmith,  ye  have  made 
These  precious  true  love-offerings. 

For  my  enchanting  bride." 

'<  Beseech  ye,  beauteous  maid,  come  near. 

Think  thou  art  she  I  woo. 
On  thee  Fll  test  the  bridal  c^ear, 
If  well  it  will  beseem  her. 

For  she  is  fair  like  you." 

That  very  mom  the  maiden  fair — 

It  was  the  sabbath-day — 
Was  kempt  with  more  than  wonted  care. 
As  she  to  church  was  wending, 

Donned  in  her  best  array. 

She  blushing  like  arose  fresh  blown, 

Before  the  knight  doth  stand. 
He  sets  on  her  the  golden  crown, 
The  ring  upon  her  finger. 

Then  takes  her  by  the  hand. 

"  Helena  sweet !    Helena  dear ! 

The  jest  is  cast  aside ; 
'Tis  thou  the  wed dinff- wreath  shah  wear, 
And  thus  I  ring  thy  finger. 

My  own  dear  chosen  bride. 

**  Here  gold  and  pearl,  and  precious  stone, 

Have  long  encharmed  thine  eyes. 
And  well  these  tokens  have  foreshown. 
That  ye  with  me  to  honor. 
Shall  higher  yet  arrive." 

New  York,  Aj^y  1843.  J.  J.  S- 
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THE  MAIDEN  SPEECH. 


A  REMINISCENCE  BY  A  REFORTER. 


"  Do  you  see  that  beautiful  woman  up 
there,  ia  the  front  row  of  the  Ladies' 
Gallery — next  to  that  column— just 
raising  her  face  from  her  hand,  rather 
impatiently,  to  answer  that  stupid 
looking  individual  behind  her — there, 
don't  you  see?" 

"  Yes,"  was  my  answer,  as  my  eye 
obeyed  the  direction  thus  given,  and, 
among  a  very  variegated  collection  of 
beauty  and  fashion  crowding  the  Gal- 
lery that  morning,  interspersed  with  a 
true  republican  admixture  of  the  re- 
verse in  both  respects,  rested  upon  the 
pale  and  proud  but  melancholy  loveli- 
ness of  the  particular  face  pointed  out 
to  me.     "  Yes — what  of  her  ?" 

"  Well,  just  watch  her  to-day,  when- 
ever you  can  steal  a  glance  up  from 
the  pothooks  of  your  short-hand,  and 
I'll  tell  you  more  about  her  when  we 

get    time.      She's  Mrs.  E ,  of 

Georgia.    The  morning  hour  's  most 

up.    L »,  of ,  moved  the 

adjournment  yesterday,  and  has  the 
floor  at  one  o'clock — his  Maiden 
Speech.  That's  what's  brought  her 
here  to-day.  They  say  he's  a  great 
gun,  too — but  it  isn't  merely  to  hear  a 
good  speech  that  she's  come,  I'll  make 
affidavit." 

This  was  a  number  of  years  ago — 
what  number  I  will  not  particularize, 
being  unwilling  to  point  the  curiosity 
of  any  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  to  the  actual  parties  here  in  ques- 
tion. It  was  altogether  a  work  of  su- 
pererogation for  my  trusty  and  well 
beloved  confrere  in  the  Reporter's 
Desk,  who  had  thus  volunteered  to  my 
private  ear  the  above  piece  of  informa- 
tion—altogether a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion, I  say,  for  him  to  bid  me  lose  no 
chance  oi  rivetting  my  eyes  as  often 
and  as  long  as  I  could  snatch  time,  on 
the  sin^lar  and  strikinji:  thousfh  pain- 
ful fascination  of  that  face.  The  only 
difficulty  was  to  withdraw  them ;  and 
to  give  a  sufficient  attention  to  the  im- 
perative duty  I  was  seated  there,  quill 
m  hand,  to  perform — for  the  bread 
which  it  was  and  is  mv  hard  lot  to  earn 
by  that  most  detestable  of  all  "  sweat 


of  the  brow,"  as  a  Congressional  Re- 

r)rter  and  Washington-Letter  writer, 
used  to  have  a  tolerably  vigilant  eye 
for  most  of  the  pretty  faces  that  radiat- 
ed down  from  that  firmament  above, 
upon  our  nether  world  of"  the  Floor ; " 
but  for  the  rest  of  that  day's  sitting, 
were  I  put  on  oath  in  a  court  of  Justice, 
I  could  not  pretend  to  identify  any 
other  individual  as  having  been  present 

in  that  Gallery  than  "Mrs.  E , 

of  Georgia." 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  her 
— what's  the  use  ? — beyond  the  gene- 
ral outline  of  the  facts,  that  she  was 
still  young,  (about  seven-and-twenty); 
faultless  in  a  form  which  was  rather 
above  than  under  the  middle  height, 
and  well  developed ;  of  the  brunette 
order  rather  than  the  blonde;  with 
large  eyes  of  a  remarkably  blended 
brilliancy  and  softness;  and  over  all 
suffused  a  certain  air  of  mingled  haugh 
tiness  and  melancholy,  active  thought 
and  settled  ennui,  which  baffled  while 
it  tempted  the  speculation  of  the  physi- 
ognomist. The  first  impression  of 
admiration  and  interest  which  she 
could  not  fail  strongly  to  excite,  grad- 
ually yielded  in  the  observer's  mind — 
(at  least  it  did  in  mine) — to  a  feeling  of 
painfulness,  vague  but  perplexing  and 
almost  anxious.  It  was  a  face  mil  of 
a  depth,  both  of  capabilities  and  expe- 
riences, which  you  longed  to  fathom, 
whilst  you  almost  shrank  from  the 
revelations  you  half  feared  to  unbury 
there.  My  fancy  may  have  run  away 
with  me,  but  it  was  constantly  prompt- 
ing the  idea  that  underneath  that  ex- 
terior of  beauty,  power  and  pride,  there 
was  some  deadly  cancer  of  wretched- 
ness and  mocking  bitterness,  deep  at 
work  about  her  heart.  To  all  outward 
seeming,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
ornaments  to  human  life  and  society,  I 
would  have  said  that  all  human  life 
and  society  had  nothing  left  on  which 
that  splendid  creature  either  could  or 
would  rest  a  care  for  the  pretent  or  a 
hope  for  the  future.  If  that  imperial 
brow  shone  as  with  a  diadem  of  all  the 
perfect  glory  of  womanhood,  not  only 
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did  its  brightness  seem  wreathed  with 
funereal  crapes,  but  to  the  deeply 
searching  eye  the  ghastly  lineaments 
of  moral  death  were  there,  beneath, 
hollow,  pallid  and  almost  awful,  with- 
in the  clasp  of  its  glittering  pride.  The 
most  beautiful  face,  they  say,  bears  a 
skeleton  within — happily  indeed  hid- 
den under  those  fair  and  sweet  integu- 
ments which  are  all  that  love  and  de- 
light can  see  or  heed.  In  her — fasci- 
nating as  she  was,  in  that  rich  matu- 
rity of  loveliness  which  in  some  rare 
instances  can  so  well  replace  even  the 
first  young  bloom  of  beauty,  fresh  in 
the  unsunned,  unshaken  morning  dew 
of  early  maidenhood — in  her,  you 
could  sometimes  almost  imagine  that 
the  skeleton  showed  through. 

She  sal  with  her  right  elbow  resting 
on  the  cushion  in  front,  and  her  cheeK 
on  her  hand — the  former  almost  as 
colorless  as  the  snowy  glove  of  the 
latter,  or  as  the  swan's-down  fringing 
of  the  black  velvet  cloak  which  was 
thrown  carelessly  back  upon  her  shoul- 
ders. Perfectly  visible  from  the  side 
of  the  Hall  where  was  my  allotted 
station,  the  pillar  near  which  she  sat, 
together  with  a  comer  of  the  crimson 
drapery  which  then  hung  down  from 
above,  screened  her  from  the  view  of 
about  two- thirds  of  the  area  below — 

including  the  seat  of  Mr.   L , 

who,  I  am  satisfied,  had  not  seen  her, 
and  who  sat  awaiting  his  hour,  and 
apparently  absorbed  somewhat  anx- 
iously, in  the  meditation  of  the  effort 
he  was  about  to  make  for  the  first 
time  on  that  formidable  arena  of  intel- 
lectual gladiatorship. 

The  Speaker  at  length  arrested  the 
current  of  the  miscellaneous  business 
of  the  morning  hour,  and  announced 
the  order  of  the  day,  which  was  to  go 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 

Bill  on  which  L had  the  floor, 

to  take  his  turn  in  one  of  the  most  im- 

fortant  and  powerful  debates  that  had 
een  for  many  sessions  heard  within 
that  Hall.  The  routine  of  the  formali- 
ties was  gone  through;  the  Speaker 
vacated  the  Chair  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  theWhoie;  theBill 
was  announced  by  the  latter  as  being 
under  consideration ;  the  previous  con- 
fusion of  talking  and  strolling  about 
the  Hall  gave  place  to  an  unwonted 
■silence;  most  of  the  members  engaged 
in  reading  their  newspapers  or  writing 
their  letters  paused  from  those  patriotic 


tasks,  and  sat  back  in  their  comfortable 
easy-chairs  with    their  faces    turned 

towards  the  quarter  in  which  L 

was  to  rise ;  some  of  the  more  hard  of 
hearing  moved  over  to  vacant  places  in 
his  vicmitv ;  while  old  Johnny  Q.,  sat 
bolt  upright  in  his  own,  as  motionless 
as  marble,  and  with  the  fine  polish  cX 
his  bald  pate  glancing  off  eyery  ray  of 
light  that  struck  it,  like  a  steel  scuU- 
cap.    L had   brought  to   Con- 
gress a  distinguished  reputation,  for  so 
young  a  man,  (about  thirty),  frocn  the 
oar  of  his  State,  and  the  **  stump"  of  bis 
district;  his  appearance,  bearing  and 
manners  gave  him  a  high  degree  of 
personal  popularity  among  all  parties; 
some  surprise  had  been  felt  that  he  bad 
not  attempted  to  take  the  floor  on  any 
earlier  occasion    of  the  session;  and 
there  was  evidently  a  general  expecta- 
tion of  something  unusual  and  inter- 
esting, in  the  Maiden  Speech  in  which 
he  was  to  *'come  out  ^  this  morning. 
How  mortal  man  could    ever  nerve 
himself  to  face  such  a  state  of  things, 
is  one  of  those  profound  mysteries  of 
nature  which  I  have  long  smce  eiven 
up  attempting    to   fathom — neriectl? 
satisfied  that,  sooner  than  then  and 

there  rise  as  L had  to  do,  I  could 

myself  with  much  greater  ease  have 
plucked  up  the  whole  Capitol  like  a 
weed  by  the  roots,  slung  it  over  my 
back  by  its  lightning-rods  like  a  knap- 
sack, and  swam  with  it  to  the  island  of 
Owhyhee,  there  to  deposit  it  on  the 
summit  of  Mauna  Kea,  by  way  of  as- 
tonishing the  natives.  However,  rise 
he  at  length  did,  though  not  without 
some  degree  of  trepidation  and  effort 
not  wholly  concealed.  "Mr.  Chair- 
man."— "  The  gentleman  from ." 

Such  were  the  first  sounds  that  broke 
the  dead  stillness,  the  customary  salu- 
tations interchanged  between  the  rising 
Member  and  the  courteous  Chair, — 
and  he  was  now  fairly  afloat,  to  sink 
or  swim,  as  the  case  might  prove. 

At  this  moment,  I  looked  up  to  the 
beautiful  cynosure  on  which  my  eyes 
had  been  already  fixed  with  earnest  in- 
tentness  for  no  small  portion  of  the 
time  since  they  had  been  first^direct^ 
towards  her.  Even  a  far  less 'interest- 
ed observer  could  not  have  failed  to 
mark  the  evidence  of  a  sudden  and 
strong  agitation  which  revealed  itself 

over  her  whole  countenance  as  L 's 

voice  first  broke  the  silence  of  tbe 
House.    Its  formeivpallor  was  flushed 
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with  a  quick  flood  of  color  that  seemed 
almost  darker  than  the  ordinary  crim- 
80D  of  the  blood.  Her  head  was  slight- 
ly bent  as  in  an  attitude  of  listening, 
though  her  face  was  turned  toward  the 
column  in  the  direction  opposite  from 
the  observation  of  any  of  the  party 
by  whom  she  was  accompanied — the 
finely  cut  profile  alooe  being  risible  to 
tne,  with  the  lips  firmly  compressed, 
and  working  slightly  as  though  in  some 
convulsive  internal  effort  of  self-control. 
But  whatever  the  source  of  her  emo- 
tion, the  power  of  the  woman  at  length 
triumphed  over  it.  The  blood  receded 
again  from  the  marble  calm  of  her 
features;  their  habitual  expression 
again  settled  down  over  them,  like  a  bird 
that  has  been  for  a  brief  while  fright- 
ened from  its  nest ;  and  to  all  outward 
appearance,  except  in  the  air  of  fixed 
attention  which  had  now  naturally 
succeeded  her  former  listlessness,  she 
%^as  precisely  all  that  she  had  been 
before  this  passing  wave  of  agitation 
(remarked  probably  by  no  one  but  my- 
self )  had  thus  swept  over  her. 

L »-  certainly  at  the  outset  seemed 

to  give  but  little  evidence  of  the  posses- 
sion of  those  powers  of  which  his  friends 
had  claimed  the  credit  for  him.  He  was 
evidently  much  embarrassed  and  op- 
pressed. He  could  not  but  be  sensible 
of  the  general  expectation  by  which 
he  saw  himself  surrounded ;  his  own 
ambition,  too,  had  doubtless  been 
pretty  high  strung,  as  to  his  success  in 
the  House;  and  his  modesty  combined 
with  the  very  intensity  of  his  own 
anxiety,  to  unnerve,  him  completely. 
It  was  clear  that  he  was  entirely  off 
bis  i>oise.  His  lan^age  was  awkward 
and  involved,  bis  thought  confused  and 
aimless.  His  speech  was  directed  in 
reply  to  two  predecessors  of  the  day 
before  in  the  debate,  but  he  seemed 
Utterly  unable  to  grasp  the  subject,  or 
at  all  to  get  at  the  track  of  his  own 
intended  argument.  He  Was  evidently, 
too,  himself  as  painfully  conscious  of 
his  own  failure  as  powerless  to  over- 
come the  fatal  incubus  of  confusion 
that  bore  him  down.  Matters  grew 
worse  and  Worse*  The  evidences  of 
the  disappointment  of  the  House  be- 
gan to  be  very  apparent.    Poor  L 

reeled,  as  it  were,  in  his  speech  more 
and  more.  1  felt  dreadfully  for  him 
myself,  as  most  of  every  audience  mtist 
tmder  such  circumstances.  He  was 
tery  pale — ^the  perspiration  stood  thick 


on  his  noble  ibrehead,  where  the  brain 
beneath  seemed  to  be  playing  him 
so  false  on  this  occasion — and  his 
whole  bearing  was  trembling  and  un- 
steady. It  was  pretty  evident  that  he 
could  not  go  on  mUcn  flirther.  How 
many  a  man  of  the  finest  powers  has 
thus  "  broken  down  "  at  his  ver}'  start, 
when  others  of  less  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive temperaments,  and  perhaps  utterly 
unworthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of  his 
shoes,  have  gone  smoothly  through  the 
dull  common-places  of  a  ditch-water 
fluency,  which  is  none  the  less  dirty 
and  worthless  for  being  whipped  into 
all  the  frothy  bubbles  of  a  shallow  and 
showy  declamation ! 

In  the  mean  lime  my  attention  bad 
been  divided  between  the  speaker  on 
the  floor  and  the  listener  above.  At 
first  and  for  some  minutes  her  position 
had  been  just  a  little  out  of  the  range 
of  sight  for  a  view  of  the  former.  On 
the  observation  of  this  by  the  party 
attending  her,  room  was  made  so  as  to 
admit  of  her  moving  to  where  she  could 
both  see  and  be  seen.  Whether  she 
complied  with  the  invitation  to  do  so 
because  she  could  not  refuse,  or  from 
the  force  of  her  own  interest  or  curiosi- 
ty, I  cannot  know.    Hef  eyes  became 

earnestly  fixed  on  poor  L ,    Her 

lips  compressed,  her  brow  slightly  knit 
and  clouded,  what  may  have  been  the 
exact  nature  of  the  emotions  at  work, 
beneath  the  continued  pale  calmness  of 
her  countenance,  I  should  have  been  at 
a  loss  to  define— though  Undoubtedly 
their  general  tone  was  a  painful  one. 

At  last  his  eye  also  in  an  accidental 
wandering  rested  upon  her,  and  met 
that  intent  gaze  which  was  thus  fixed 
down  upon  him — from  one  whom,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  he  had  no  idea  of 
having  arrived  at  "Washington.  He 
caught  her  eye,  in  the  common  phrase. 
The  moment  was  perfectly  evident,  to 
one  watching  both  him  and  her  as  I 
did.  In  the  very  midst  of  a  sentence- 
in  heaven  knows  what  depth  of  involti- 
tion  among  the  many  folds  of  the  pa- 
rentheses through  which  he  was  awk- 
wardly groping  and  stumbling — he 
stopped  short,  as  suddenly  as  if  shot 
The  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  till  I 
thought  it  would  start  from  it.  Two 
or  three  near  him  half  rose  from  their 
seats  as  though  expecting  him  to  fall. 
But  this  he  did  not  do.  After  having 
remained  for  a  few  moments  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  object  that  hadarrest-' 
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td  them  in  the  gallery,  he  tamed  them 
down  to  the  books  and  papers  on  his 
desk,  which  he  occupied  himself  in 
turning  about  for  an  interval  of  a  min- 
ute or  two,  as  if  in  search  of  something — 
though  indeed  it  was  only  his  own  self- 
command  and  self-possession  that  he 
had  to  seek  for.  Within  that  interval 
he  must  have  made  an  effort  as  great 
as  it  was  rapid.  For  when  the  pause 
was  at  last  broken  hy  a  friend  of  his 
own,  who  presumed  that  he  had  stop- 
ped altogether,  and  who,  doubtless 
with  the  design  to  shield  his  fall  and 
•mooth  over  his  disgrace  as  he  best 
might,  soi^ht  in  the  customary  mode 
to  take  possession  of  the  floor  by  ad- 
dressing— 

"  Mr.  Chairman !" 

— ^before  the  latter  could  reply,  L 

quickly  raised  his  head,  and  in  a  tone 
and  manner  now  totally  changed,  said 
with  great  courtesy  but  with  the  cool- 
est firmness — 

^'- 1  will  yield  the  floor  to  the  g^entle- 

man  from  T ,.as  soon  as  I  have 

done.  As  yet,  I  fear,  sir,,  I  have  not 
begun  J' 

After  this  little  incident  he  was  an^ 
other  man.  Though  he  began  a^in 
rather  low,  (with  a  graceful  but  slight 
apolo^eiic  allusion  to  the  vain  manner 
in  which  he  feared  he  had  trespassed 
on  the  lime  of  the  House),  yet  his  voice 
had  now  a  clear  ring  and  a  steady  ful- 
mess  which  bespoke  the  conscious  power 
of  accustomed  eloquence.  He  had  cast 
his  incubas  from  him.  By  one  power- 
ful effort  of  his  manly  will  and  intel- 
lect,, the  fetters  of  his  confusion  and 
embarrassment,,  by  which  the  free  ac- 
tion of  his  mind  had  been  so  miserably 
paralyzed,  had  fallen  from  him,  and  he 
now  seemed  to  tread  upon  them  all. 
Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  influ- 
ence that  so  suddenly  and  powerfully 
stimulated  him  to  so  splendid  a  recove- 
ry,, as  bv  a  single  bound,  out  of  the  very 
midst  of  the  engulfing  morass  of  failure, 
its  operation  seemed  almost  magical. 
Few,  if  any^  probably,  imagined  it  to 
proceed  from  anything  out  of  himself; 
but  the  hint  I  had  received  respecting 
some  peculiar  relation  between  him  and 
that  beautiful  woman  in  the  fifallery, 
together  with  all  I  had  already  been 
able  myself  to  observe^  directed  my 
conjecture  to  that  sudden  electric  meet- 
ing of  the  eye  between  him  and  her,  as 
containing,  in  some  unexplained  way, 
iti  solution.    The  falling  horse  will 


by  a  convulsive  effort  regain  his  lost 
footing— but  even  though  the  gallant 
energy  and  strength  which  he  may  dis- 
play in  the  act  he  all  his  own,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  could  have  done 
it  without  the  stimulating  action  npoa 
him  of  the  hand  and  spur  of  the  rider. 
At  any  rate,  after  this  he  needed  no- 
thing further,  but  his  own  noble  pow- 
ers, once  fairly  roused  and  brought  out 
into  free  plav.  He  fully  redeemed  him- 
self,, and  left  mighty  little  remaining 
either  of  his  antagonists  or  of  their  ar- 
guments, by  the  time  he  resumed  his 
seat.  The  silent  admiration  and  ap- 
plause of  every  listener,  foe  or  friend, 
followed  him  through  every  passage,  as 
they  poured  forth  in  rich  streams  of 
strong,  beautiful  and  fervid  eloquence ; 
and,  after  all,  that  which  had  at  the 
outset  seemed  destined  to  overwhelm 
its  author  with  inevitable  disaster  and 
despair,  closed  as  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant triumphs  that  had  been  witnessed 
in  that  body  within  my  professional  ex- 
perience in  it,.— stamping  young  L 

at  once  as  a  man  already  of  mark  equal 
to  the  first  among  his  compeers  there, 
and  shoukl  he  live  and  continue  to  aim 
at  the  honors  of  the  career  of  siates- 
manship,  destined  to  the  easy  attain- 
ment 01  them  all.  He  at  last  resumed 
his  seat,  somewhat  fatigued  by  the 
prolonged  and  strenuous  effort  which 
ne  had  made,  under  a  high  tension  of 
intellectual  excitement ;  and  I  well  re- 
member having  definitely  concluded  in 
my  own  mind,  that  I  would  have 
given,  not  only  the  very  scanty  stock  of 
my  worldly  goods,,  but  my  bead  to  boot, 
to  have  made  that  Maiden  Speech. 

Hardened  as  we  reporters  get  to  such 
things,  I  had  yet  become  myself  so 
earnestly  absorbed  in  the  orator  and  in 
my  efforts  to  perform  the  almost  im- 
possible task  of  noting  down  something 
of  the  rapid  rush  of  his  eloquence,,  that 
I  had  even  qaite  forgotten  the  presence 
of  any  other  object  of  interest  within 
that  hallr  whether  above  or  below;  nor 
was  it  till  some  minutes  afler  he  closed, 
and  after  the  floor  had  been  awarded  to 
one  of  the  half-dozen  opponents  who 
sprang  to  their  feet  to  answer  him,  that 
I  looked  up  again  for  another  glimpse 
in  my  former  devout  occupation  of 
star-gazing.  I  was  just  in  time  to  see 

the  vanishing  outline  of  Mrs.  E 's 

black  velvet  cloak  and  swan's-down 
facings  (if  the  term  is  not  untechnical) 
in  the  opening  of  the  green  door  at  the 
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side,  through  which  her  party  was  in 
the  act  of  withdrawing.  To  hurry  out 
myself  so  as  to  head  them  off  in  the 
narrow  passage  through  which  I  knew 
their  way  to  lie,  was  the  resolve  and  act 
of  a  moment.  That  chance  of  another 
and  a  nearer  sight  of  her,  and  of  actu- 
ally brushing  the  very  rustle  of  her  gar- 
ments, I  would  not  have  foregone  for — 
no,  not  for  a  week's  pay — and,  oh, 
reader,  that  is  an  expression  of  no  feeble 
significance  from  the  pen  of  a  poor  Re- 
porter, bound  to  find  ai  least  stale 
crusts  and  cheese  parings  for  a  wife 
and  three  other  most  voracious  little 
pairs  of  mandibles! 

Well,  I  did  see  her,  and  had  a  good 
look  at  her,  as  she  passed  me  very 
closely,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  that 
same  "  stupid  looking  individual*'  who 
had  before  seemed  to  enjoy  the  right  of 
daimine^  her  attention.  Her  face  was 
a^in  highly  flushed— and  I  overheard 
him  remark  very  profoundly  on  the 
abominable  temperature  to  which  the 
Hall  was  heated,  though  in  connecting 
that  circumstance  with  the  apparent 
effect  produced  by  some  cause  or  other 
upon  that  haughty  beauty,  his  wife,  I 
can  assure  him,  though  she  did  not, 
that  he  was  very  profoundly  mistaken 
—or  rather  I  might  give  him  that  as- 
surance, if  the  good  man  were  still 
living  to  receive  it.  Her  face,  I  say, 
was  again  highly  flushed ;  and  if  Mrs. 

E ,  of  Georgia,  in  all  her  splendor 

of  beauty,  was  not  at  that  moment  one 
of  the  very  wretchedest  of  man  or  wo- 
man kind— with  all  the  tenfold  aggrava- 
tion of  haughty  struggle  for  its  conceal- 
ment, and  bitter  self-contempt  for  the 
necessity  of  that  struggle,  then  either 
Lavater  is  the  most  arrant  of  liars,  or 
else  I  made  the  greatest  mistake,  in 
reading  that  intensely  stamped  page  of 
her  countenance,  that  had  ever  oeen 
committed,  since  the  hour  when  she 
herself  saw  anything  in  the  face  now 
beside  her  to  induce  her  to  bestow 
her  hand  upon  its  owner.  I  could  not 
help  thinking — and  I  wonder  if  she  did 
not  too ! — how  much  better  it  would 
have  suited  the  natural  harmony  and 

fitness  of  things,  if  L 's  had  now 

been  the  arm  supporting  her  in  that 
capacity,  and  if  that  flush  had  been  the 
bnght  glow  of  a  happy  wife's  glory  and 
delight  in  a  husband's  publicly  trium- 
phant power ! 

On  that  evening  my  good  gossip  told 
me  the  story  he  had  promised,  in  ex- 


planation of  what  I  had  thus  witnessed 
—though  there  was  nothing  in  it  very 
extraordinary  after  all.  It  was  little 
else  than  the  old  affair  of  an  ambitious 

S'rl's  foolish  rejection  of  a  preferred 
ver  for  his  poverty  and  obscurity,  fol- 
lowed by  the  still  more  foolish — and 
something  worse  than  foolish^bestow- 
al  of  herself  upon  a  rival  far  inferior  to 
him,  and  unworthy  of  her,  for  the  sake 
of  his  wealth  and  position.  We  were 
sitting  over  the  little  sheet-iron  stove  in 
my  humblest  of  lodgings — the  work  of 
the  day  at  last  despatched ;  and  our 
weary  fingers  were  now  reposing  from 
their  inky  toils — with  no  other  duty  to 
perform  than  that  of  occasionally  mov- 
ing a  pewter  spoon  round  and  round  a 
couple  of  smoking  tumblers  of  com- 
fortable dimensions  and  contents,  va- 
ried by  that  of  pressing  the  latter  from 
time  to  time  anectionately  to  our  lips. 
My  "  Letters  from  Washington"  were 
all  written  to  the  papers  (of  different 
politics),  by  which  I  was  employed ; 
and  after  due  care  to  avoid  confounding 
which  was  which,  they  had  been  seve- 
rally enveloped  in  the  proper  Whig  or 
Democratic  franks  to  match.  In  this 
mode  I  always  satisfied  the  claims  of 
impartial  justice,  as  between  the  two 
— making  it  a  point  of  honor  to  set  off 
faiVly  an  equivalent  number  and 
strength  of  lies  for  the  one  side  against 
those  which  professional  duty  required 
from  me  on  the  other — (I  use  the  term 
in  the  Pickwickian  sense,  W4iich  it  is 
unnecessary  to  explain  to  those  familiar 
with  this  department  of  epistolary  lite- 
rature.) I  had  dressed  up  to  the  best 
possible  effect,  every  little  floating  tag 
or  rag  of  a  report  I  had  been  able  to 
pick  up  by  a  most  assiduous  attendance 
on  the  bar-rooms  of  the  hotels.  By 
those  peculiar  mesmeric  processes,  fa- 
miliar to  the  corpst  the  vision  of  my 
unerring  dairvoyance  had  explored  not 
only  the  inner  penetralia  of  the  cabinet 
council  of  that  day,  the  bureaus  and 

Portfolios  of  the  Secretaries  in  their 
departments,  and  the  most  private  de- 
liberations of  committees  at  the  Capi- 
tol, but  also  the  most  closely  buttoned 
breasts  of  leading  "great  men"  of  the 
day ;  so  that  I  had  placed  my  readers 
(on  both  sides  of  politics,  as  I  before 
remarked)  in  full  possession  of  all  the 
most  impKortant  secrets,  plans,  hopes, 
thoughts,  fears  and  feelings  of  parties 
and  partisans  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment.   After  all  this,  I  repeat— and 
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more  that  I  do  not  choose  to  he  so  franl^ 
about — we  were  silting  as  aforesaid, 
discussing  at  our  leisure  three  very 
agreeable  subjects;  namely,  two  tum- 
blers of  punch  and  Mrs.  £ of 

Georgia. 

M^r  companion,  partly  of  his  own 
picquaintance,  and  partly  through  a  fe- 
male relative,  intin^ate  with  her  and 
her  family,  was  faoiiliar  with  all  hpr 
character  and  history. 

"  She  has  made  many  a  victim,"  he 
said,  "  but  she  herself  is  at  once  the 
most  splendid  and  the  most  wretched. 
IShe  is  the  victin^  of  her  own  coquetry, 
not  more  destructive  than  suicidal. 
iEIow  far  we  are  to  condemn  her  herself 
for  it  all)  or  how  far  to  divide  its  re- 
sponsibility with  others  and  other  influ- 
ences, it  is  not  very  easy  perhaps  to  de- 
termine. Creatures  so  rarely  endowed, 
of  such  noble  nature  and  high  organi- 
zation, are  not  to  be  judged  hastily  or 
harshly  by  us  who  look  ^t  them  from 
our  distance — perhaps  from  our  inferi- 
ority. At  all  events,  if  punishment 
can  atone  for  wrong,  she  is  entitled 
now  to  charity  ;  for  though  she  is  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  most  enviable  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  world  goes,  so  far 
as  wealth  and  position  are  concerned, 
she  is  a  miserable  woman, — the  more 
so  because  it  is  all  her  own  doing,  and 
because  she  herself  has  made  the  splen- 
did unhappiness  of  the  bed  she  has  to 
lie  upon. 

"We  generally  call  coquettes  heart- 
less— yet  it  is  not  always  so.  It  was 
very  far  from  being  so  with  that  wo- 
rnan.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  of  them  are  so  often 
women  of  unusual  endowment  and 
powers  ? — other  powers,  I  mean,  than 
those  of  their  personal  charms.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  women  have  so  little 
to  do — so  little  chance  afforded  them 
for  the  free  play  of  their  minds — so 
little  outlet  or  scope  for  that  ambition, 
that  desire  for  its  exercise  and  display, 
so  naturally  attendant  on  the  conscious 
possession  of  talent.  All  these  oppor- 
tunities, all  the  avenues  to  distinction 
and  power,  the  studies,  the  professions, 
the  employments  calculated  at  once  to 
exercise  the  higher  faculties  and  satisfy 
their  cravings^ — all,  all  are  monopo- 
lized by  us.  Proud  and  high-spirited 
women  must  sometimes  chafe  sorely 
under  the  consciousness  of  all  these 
social  disadvantages,  and  in  their 
hearts  rebel,  with  an  indignant  impa- 


tience not  altogether  unjust,  agaiost 
that  superiority  of  rights,  opportuni- 
ties and  powers,  assumed  by  men  as  a 
sex,  and  often  asserted,  with  so  polite 
an  insolence,  by  individuals  whom 
they  feel  to  be  in  every  respect  their 
own  natural  inferiors.  Uence  often  a 
spirit  prompting  them,  halfuocoo- 
sciously,  to  seek  an  atonement  to  their 
wounded  self-love  and  self-respect — to 
vindicate  their  right  to  a  higher  social 
position  against  the  oppression  thus 
weighing  upon  them— mingled  per- 
haps at  times  with  some  slight  tmge 
of  vindictiveness  against  the  sex  isvho 
are  its  authors  and  supporters,  which, 
even  if  not  quite  just,  is  at  least  not  un- 
natural. Such  women  love  at  once  to 
exercise  and  to  display  their  power, 
over  those  who  hold  and  wield  all 
other  powers.  They  love  to  see  these 
proud  lords  of  creation  on  bended  koee 
before  their  throne,  or  their  shrine — 
and  to  plant  their  little  feet  on  their 
prostrate  necks.  And  it  is  often  a 
spark  of  that  same  internal  fire  which 
makes  men  great  conquerors,  slates- 
men,  advocates,  artists,  divines,  that 
tends  to  make  not  a  few  very  clever 
women  very  abominable  coquettes. 

**  Coupled  with  this  spirit  is  oilen, 
too,  that  deep  yearning  for,  that  deep 
necessity  of,  Love,  which  lies  very  near 
the  foundations  of  every  woman  s  na- 
ture, and  which  is  after  all  not  unfre- 
quently  the  strongest  moviue^  force  in 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  very 
coquette  who  is  regarded  as  the  roost 
heartless  of  her  class.  They  play 
with  love,  turning  toward  it  instinct- 
ively, as  the  flowers  toward  the  light, 
whenever  it  approaches  and  rests  upon 
them — often  in  an  uncertain  and  con- 
fused state  of  purpose — dallying  with 
the  dimly  beautiful  fancies  and  emo- 
tions which  the  dangerous  delight 
evokes  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own 
natures.  And  so  they  proceed,  them- 
selves the  victims  oi  temptations,  if 
not  irresistible,  yet  hard  to  fee  resisted, 
even  where  the  world  may  pronounce 
them  to  have  been  the  most  merciless 
in  sporting  with  the  happiness  of  their 
victims.  Until  at  length  they  find 
themselves  arrested  in  this  unreflecting 
amusement,  so  pleasant  but  so  wrong, 
by  feeling  the  utter  impossibility  of 
their  marrying  the  man  whom  they 
have  themselves,  half  criminally  and 
half  innocently,  led  on  to  a  point  of 
passion  for  them»  at  which  weak  chor^ 
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acters  often  make  utter  shipwreck  for 
life,  though  with  strong  ones  indiffer- 
ence lies  close  at  hand,— separated  only 
by  a  few  hours  of  proud  and  bitier  in- 
ternal struggle,  in  that  hardest  of  fare- 
wells, the  farewell  to  our  illusions. 
And  this  conscious  impossibility  may 
proceed  from  the  woman's  very  purity 
of  nature  and  elevation  of  soul — and 
from  the  very  intensity  of  the  princi- 
ple of  Love  in  her,  which  ever  covets 
a  more  full  satisfaction  and  develop- 
ment than  it  is  easily  able  to  find. 

"Such  are  some  of  the  reasonings  in 
which  I  seek  a  defence  for  that  mag- 
nificent creature  whose  eye  so  electri- 
fied L this  morninff,  and  rescued 

his  Maiden  Speech  from  iailure,to  make 
it  the  best  ot  the  session.  He  was  an 
old  lover  of  hers — and  it  was  generally 
said  that  her  flirtation  with  him  was 
one  of  the  worst  of  her  peccadilloes  in 
that  way,  as  she  must  have  known  all 
along  that  he  never  could  have  her 
father's  consent,  even  if  she  herself 
could  ever  stoop  the  hi^h,  worldly  pride 
and  ambition  in  whicli  she  had  been 
trained  from  her  cradle,  to  marry  a 
young  man  of  neither  wealth  nor  fam- 
ily ;  and  with  no  other  reliance  before 
him  than  the  profession  to  which  he 
was  just  admitted,  together  with  very 
promising  talents.  He  was  a  fine,  no- 
ble fellow,  warm-hearted,  and  high- 
minded.  You  see  for  yourself  how 
handsome  he  is.  It  was  at  Charleston 
they  knew  each  other.  He  had  come 
from  the  interior  of  the  State,  where 
his  family  lived  in  rather  humble  pov- 
erty, on  a  very  small  plantation  that 
scarcely  yielded  .them  a  mere  subsist- 
ence. He  had  studied  law  at  Charles- 
ton, and  begun  its  practice  there, — and 
in  spite  of  an  entire  want  of  connexions 
or  influence,  was  fast  rising  into  note, 
and  was  looked  upon  by  those  who  could 
judge  as  destined  to  a  high  position  at 
the  South  Carolina  bar.  About  that 
time,  unluckily  for  him,  he  fell  in  with, 
and  fell  in  love  with,  too,  that  most  be- 
witching girl,  as  she  then  was— just 
about  nineteen.  Her  family  was  of 
Charleston,  but  had  been  a  good  deal 
absent  abroad,  and  at  the  north.  She 
played  the  mischief  with  him — and,  I 
oelieve,  was  as  near  loving  him  in  re- 
turn, as  she  ever  was  to  anybody.  She 
iilted  him  at  last — but  IVe  always  be- 
lieved it  was  more  her  father's  work, 
than  her  own.  He  went  to  the  west, 
half  in  despair  and  half  in  anger,  and 


settled  in  the  State  from  which  he  nov 
comes  to  Congress ;  where  he  soon,  I 
suppose,  got  over  this  lit  tie  stumble,  for 
he  set  to  work  bravely,  as  he  ought  to 
do,  and  soon  made  no  small  figure  at  the 
bar  of  the  State,  and  in  its  politics.  I 
have  not  heard  anything  of  his  private 
afiairs  since  he  went  west ;  he  has  not 
yet  married,  and  he  had  evidently  a 

Eretty  sharp  twinge  of  memory  when 
e  saw  her,  (now  Mrs.  E ),  this 

morning,  in  the  gallery  just  over  his 
head,  listening  to  ihe  wretched  business 
he  was  making  of  his  first  attempt. 
That  roused  him  when  nothing  else 
could  have  done  it — *  Earl  Percy  sees 
my  fall!'  I  suppose  be  was  deter- 
mined that  ^Ae  should  not  witness  his 
disgrace,  but  that  she  shotiid  witness 
his  triumph.  And  as  I  believe  that 
she  always  lovod  him,  after  all,  though 
perhaps  she  did  not  know  how  much, 
till  it  was  too  late  for  either  of  them 
to  know  it,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
was  well  avenged  on  her  to-day. 

♦*  How  she  came  to  marry  E ,  I 

hardly  know.  She  did  it  in  a  hurry, 
and  has  had  time  to  repent  at  leisure ; 
for  he  cannot  be,  and  is  not,  an  object 
of  anything  but  contempt  and  dislike 
to  her.  His  great  estate  and  good 
family  are  but  poor  compensations, 
to  such  a  woman,  for  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  any  of  the  qualities  of  either 
head  or  heart,  suitable  to  her,  and 
which  are  so  brilliant  and  noble  in  her 
old  lover.  Nor  can  any  social  position 
they  can  confer,  ever  equal  that  which 

L 's  talents  could  far  better  com^ 

mand  for  her.  But  she  had  wasted 
her  heart — fairly  frittered  it  away. 
When  we  thus  desecrate  all  the  holier 
part  of  our  own  nature — wronging  and 
perverting  its  best  aflections  and  aspira* 
tions — *  quenching  the  spirit,'  in  a  sense 
almost  as  bad  as  that  meant  by  the 
Bible — retribution  follows  like  a  sha« 
dow,  developing  itself,  by  an  unerring 
law  of  just  wisdom,  out  of  those  very 
errors  whose  criminality  has  deserved 
the  punishment.  So,  when  a  woman 
thus  trifles  with  her  own  heart,  her  own 
soul — above  all,  when  such  a  woman 
as  this — she  kindles  a  thousand  fiery 
whips  for  her  own  after  torture.  She 
became  discontented,  self-reproachful, 
lonely  and  cheerless  in  heart; — and 
probably  it  was  in  some  accidental  mo« 
ment  oi  heavy  and  desolate  oppression, 
under  these  gathering  shadows,  dark* 
ening  and  chilling  over  her,  as  she  f 
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her  youth  fading  away,  aad  the  fraits 
of  all  such  joys  as  she  had  reaped  ia 
its  bright  and  suuay  season,  turning 
fast  to  ashes  on  her  lip,  that  she  ac- 
cepted him  and  committed  herself  be- 
yond retreat.  They  said  she  already 
repented  it  deeply  enough  before  her 
marriage,  and  that  she  would  have 
broken  it  off,  if  she  could  have  ven- 
tured on  such  a  step.  Her  father,  too, 
would  not  listen  to  anything  but  a 
prompt  and  rather  hurried  marriage. 

It  was  said  that  E 's  purse  was 

rather  severely  taxed  to  help  him 
through  some  heavv  embarrassments 
he  had  epeoulated  himself  inta  At 
any  rate,  married  they  certainly  were. 
She  has  had  no  children — and  I  am 
sorry  for  it ;  for  though  she  has  scarcely 
disguised  her  utter  disappointment  and 
unnappiness  as  a  wifd^  yet  she  would 
have  been  happier,  and  better  too,  as  a 
mother.    As  it  is,  I  think  she  is  about 


the  most  thoroughly  ruined  woman  I 
know.    A  thousand  pities  she  did  not 

marry  L ,  pnoor  and  obscure  as  he 

was.  Well,  it  is  her  own  fault — but  I 
cannot  help  being  sorry  for  her." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  story 
of  "  Mrs.  E of  Georgia," — not  ex- 
actly as  it  came  from  the  narrator's 
lips,  but  as  it  came  out  in  the  course  of 
the  two  tumblers  aforesaid,  and  of  the 
mutual  chat  and  discussion  thereto  na- 
turally appertaining.  She  is  dead  now 
— she  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  after 

alii    li also  met  a  sad  fate.    He 

did  not  return  to  Congress,,  his  party 
being  beaten  at  the  next  election.  He 
afterwards  married,  and  very  happily, 
as  I  heard ;  but  within  a  few  months 
afterwards  he  perished  in  a  steamboat 
explosion  on  the  Ohio. — ^I  shall  never 
forget  either  that  face  in  the  GuUery 
or  that  Maiden  Speech, 


THE  WATER-KING, 

A     LEGEND     FKOM     THE     NORSE. 
BY  ALEXAJIDER  H.  EVERETT. 


[''Two  little  boys  were  playing  by  the  tide  of  a  river  and  they  saw  the  Stt6iii  Kari,  or  Wator  Spirit, 
■itUnf  on  the  shore  and  playing  on  his  harp.  Then  the  children  called  out  to  him,  and  said,  'Str&m 
Kari,  why  do  you  sit  here  playing  1  there  is  no  salvation  for  you.*  Whereupon  the  Strdni  Karl  fell  to 
weeping  bitterly,  threw  his  harp  away,  and  sunk  in  the  deep  waters.  When  the  boy*  returned  home, 
they  related  to  their  father,  who  was  a  godly  man,  what  had  befallen  them.  The  father  said,  *■  Yoa 
have  sinned  against  the  Strdm  Knrl.  Go  baclc  and  comfort  him,  and  tell  him  that  he  too  shall  be 
saved.*  When  they  went  back  to  the  river,  the  Strom  Karl  sat  on  the  shore,  weeping  and  lamenting. 
And  the  children  said,  'Weep  not  ao,  Strdm  Karl !  our  Father  says  that  thy  Redeemer  also  liveth.*^ 
Then  the  StrOm  Karl  Joyfully  took  hiH  harp  and  played  sweetly  until  sunset"  Another  alightiy 
different  version  of  this  pretty  legend  is  given  in  iiiaa  Bremer's  admrioble  novel,  The  Jfeifhb^rs. 
The  Spirit  is  there  called  Neck.] 

Two  boys  beside  a  river  played 

At  eve's  retiring  light, 
And  there,  beneath  the  alder  shade, 

They  saw  the  Water-Sprite. 

He  sate  beneath  the  alder  shade, 

The  wayward  Water-King, 
And  deftly  on  his  harp  he  played. 

And  sweetly  did  he  sing. 

Long  time  the  boys  attentive  heard 

The  harp^s  melodious  strain. 
While  not  a  breeze  the  river  stirred    r^^^^T^ 

Or  breathed  across  the  plaini^'s'^'^^^  by  V^OOglC 
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At  length  the  elder  thus  addressed 

The  Spirit  of  the  stream : 
♦•  We  know  you  never  can  be  blessed. 

For  as  joyful  as  you  seem." 

Oh,  then  the  Spirit  ceased  to  play, 

For  altered  was  his  mood» 
And  he  threw  his  harp  at  once  away. 

And  leaped  into  the  flood. 

And  the  two  boys  retired  at  night, 

And  to  their  mther  said. 
How  they  had  seen  the  Water-Sprite, 

As  on  his  harp  he  played ; 

And  how  they  told  him  that  in  spite 

Of  his  sweet  melodies, 
They  knew  that  such  a  wayward  sprite 

Might  never  hope  for  blips. 

And  how  the  Spirit  ceased  to  play 

When  thus  tney  spoke  to  him. 
And  threw  his  lyre  at  once  away. 

And  leaped  into  the  stream. 

This  answer  then  the  father  gave, 

"  Dear  boys !  ye  did  not  right : 
God's  grace  is  rich  enough  to  save 

A  wayward  Water-Sprite." 

A^in  the  boys  at  evening  played 

Beside  the  flowing  spring. 
And  saw  again  beneath  the  shade 

The  wayward  Water-King. 

He  sate  beneath  the  alder  shade 

In  melancholy  guise. 
No  more  upon  bis  harp  he  played 

And  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

Again  the  eldest  brother  spake. 

To  break  the  mournful  spell, 
**Nay,  weep  not  thus,  unhappy  Neck  t 

For  all  may  yet  be  well. 

**  Our  father  says  that  what  before 

We  told  you,  was  not  right : 
For  God  has  grace  enough  in  store 

To  save  a  Water-Sprite." 

Up  sprang  the  joyful  Spirit  then. 

As  waking  irom  a  dream. 
And  took  his  golden  lyre  again 

That  lay  beside  the  stream. 

And  long  the  boys  delighted  heard 

The  glad  unearthly  sound. 
While  not  a  breeze  the  river  stirred 

And  silence  slept  around. 
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COUSIN  FRANK. 


BT    MISS     SEDGW1CK< 


Gbat»  in  the  most  familiar  of  his 
exquisite  Staozas  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, ("  Full  many  a  s;em  **  &;c.,)  has 
expressed  most  poetically  the  waste  of 
a  raise  position  in  life.  The  fond  par- 
tiality of  every  village  generation  nnds 
in  its  own  burying-ground  some  "  vil- 
lage Hampden,"  some  "mute,  inglo- 
rious Milton,"  or 

*^  Cromwell   guiltless   of   his   country's 
blood." 

It  is  a  signal  good  fortune,  when  an 
individual  has  a  ri^ht  position  in  life. 
The  of&ce  of  President  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  highest  among  men, 
and  he  who  worthily  fills  it  is  the  peer 
of  kings  and  autocrats.  Washington, 
the  elected  head  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, was  truly  king  of  kings.  But  it  the 
nation  put  in  that  high  place  a  man 
only  fitted  to  be  a  clever  ward  poli- 
tician, or  a  skilful  overseer  of  a  plan- 
tation, he  is  a  mark  in  the  pillory,  not 
the  light  set  on  a  hill. 

We  see  every  day  men  in  a  false 
position;  in  places  as  ill-fitting  as  a 
garment  a  world  too  wide,  or  per- 
chance too  narrow.  Men  are  raised 
to  offices  of  trust  and  honor,  that  are 
worthy  neither  of  the  one  nor  the 
other ;  and  stout  frames,  which  nature 
has  built  of  muscle  and  sinew  able  to 
subdue  the  wildest  of  our  wild  land, 
are  in  places  behind  counters,  that 
women  of  right  and  grace  should  fill. 
Do  we  not  all  know  ladies  in  drawing- 
rooms,  cumberers  of  that  ground,  who 
would  have  figured  as  first-rate  millin- 
ers ?  And  mistresses  of  our  city  palaces, 
who  would  have  been  inestimable 
market-women  ?  And  yellow,  languid, 
fine  ladies,  who,  in  their  right  vo- 
cation of  chamber-maids,  would  have 
been  brisk  and  blooming  ?  And  do  we 
not  know  those  in  obscure  and  humble 
places,  who,  shuffled  to  their  right 
position,  would  bring  with  them  the 
graces  so  much  wanted  to  give  a  zest 
to  hi^h  life  ?  There  are  men  born  to 
the  inheritance  and  ministration  of  a 
princely  fortune,  who  are  only  fit  to 


keep  a  livery  stable,  or  drive  four  ia 
hand ;  and  there  are  spiritual  teachers* 
whose  whole  lives  should  be  passed  ia 
the  humblest  class  of  learners.  Bach- 
elors there  are,  who  would  have  been 
pattern  husbands  and  idolized  fathers ; 
and  husbands  and  fathers,  who  should 
have  gone  roaming  and  growling  alooe 
through  life.  It  is  this  pretailing  dis- 
order and  unfitness,  that  makes  it  so 
peculiarly  delightful  to  see  a  friend  in 
the  rijght  position— that  gives  to  fitness 
the  effect  of  harmony. 

This  felicity  of  the  right  position  is 
most  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  charm- 
ing friend  of  mine,  who,  having  an  in- 
numerable host  of  young  cousins,  is 
best  known  by  his  most  common  ap- 
pellativci  '*  Consin  Frank."  A  discera- 
infi^  ^irl  has  tried  to  fix  upon  him  the 
sobriquet  of  Pickwick,  but  there  was 
a  general  outcry  against  this;  we  were 
too  jealous  of  the  originaUty  of  our 
friend,  to  blend  him  in  any  way  with 
another  Perhaps,  we  did  not  all  of 
us  fully  appreciate  the  gentle  qualities 
— the  romantic  benevdence — the  ex- 
quisite gentlemanlioess  of  the  Don 
Quixote  of  Mr.  Dickens's  creation; 
and  besides,  the  very  sound  of  *'  Cou^ 
sin  Frank  ,'"  is  a  key-note  to  our  afiec- 
tions.  "  Cousin  Frank  "  is  not  too 
young — and  I  cannot  remember  that 
he  ever  was— for  any  kind  office;  and 
he  never  will  be  "  too  old  "  for  any  ser- 
vice of  humanity.  He  is  not  rich, 
thank  Heaven,  for  if  be  were,  he  would 
have  cares  of  his  own ;  nor  is  he  poor, 
and  thank  Heaven  for  that,  too,  for 
then  he  would  have  sordid  anxieties. 
If  he  were  too  tall,  be  might  on  some 
occasion  (there  is  a  universality  in 
Cousin  Frank's  occasions)  be  incon- 
veniently conspicuous;  and  if  he  were 
too  short,  he  might  not  always  com- 
mand the  respect  of  those  who  mea- 
sure dignity  by  feet  and  inches ;  so  he 
is  just  rignt— just  as  high  as  all  oar 
hearts. 

Again,  "  Cousin  Frank  "  is  not  in  the 
dilemma  of  one  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  he- 
roes, "too  handsome  for  anyttuog,** 
but  were  you  to  question  his  beauty  ia 
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a  certain  circle,  any  one  of  a  dozen  fair 
youno^  creatures  would  exclaim, "  Cou- 
sin Frank  not  handsome! — I  wonder 
then  who  is !"  He  certainly  has 
what  our  English  friends  call  ''  a  nice 
couotenance ;"  just  thatamount  of  good 
looks  that  makes  a  young  lady  who 
has  his  arm  in  a  company  of  strangers, 
feel  very  complacent. 

We  have  said  there  is  a  universality 
in  *'  Cousin  Frank's  occasions  of  bene- 
volent usefulness" — we  cannot  enu- 
merate them.  He  is  the  d^ar  and 
privileged  friend  of  half-a-dozen  fami- 
lies, and  the  mainspring  of  three.  If 
there  be  a  pleasant  patty  on  footj 
•*  Cousin  Frank  "  must  come  to  make 
it  pleasanter ;  if  a  dull  on6,  he  must 
come  to  make  it  endurable.  If  an 
bgreeable  dinner  is  planned,  "  Cousin 
Frank  "  is  the  guest  td  make  sure  all 
its  pleasant  little  hilarities;  if  a  heavy 
one  is  apprehended,  he  must  do  its  dull 
honors.  A  perilous  winter's  journey 
can  only  be  Encountered  With  *•  Cousin 
Prank ; "  an  enticing  pic-nic  would  still 
be  nothing  without  him.  If  there  be 
an  awkward  secret  that  must  be  con- 
fided to  some  one,  "  Cousin  Frank  ''  is 
the  chosen  recipient;  he  never  tells, 
and  if  help  be  possible,  help  will  comd 
from  him. 

"  Cousin  Frank "  is  no  amateur  of 
music,  real  or  pretended.  I  doubt  if 
he  could  distinguish  an  air  of  Bellini 
from  a  sonata  of  Beethoven.  Yet  he 
goes  to  more  concerts  thtiti  any  man 
in  town ;  for  Grisi  or  Lablache  would 
sing  in  vain  to  any  of  our  score  of  girls, 
if  **  Cousin  Frank "  were  not  there. 
The  lectures— we  must  confess  It — 
sparing  neither  sex  nor  age,  they  have 
well  nigh  exhausted  even  *' Cousin 
Frank's  "  patience,  and  he  was  once 
s^en  looking  grave  and  doubtful,  when 
one  of  his  prettiest  cousins  asked  him 
to  attend  her  to  the  "  Tabernacle." 

For  himself,  "  Cousin  Frank"  es- 
chews parties ;  but  if  there  be  a  timid 
womankind  among  us,  who  fears  to  go 
alone  in  a  carriage,  he  is  called  upon 
to  attend  her ;  or  if  there  be  a  frup;al 
one  who  would  fain  save!  coach-hire, 
he  is  again  called  upon,  and  "  Cousin 
Frank"  is  that  good,  that  "  dainty  spir- 
it," that  "  does  always  come  when  yod 
do  call  him."  But  he  is  not  merely  the 
preux  chevalier  of  young  and  pretty 
girls — most  bachelors  are  willing  ser- 
vants of  these;  he  is  the  visiter  of  th6 
neglected,  the  prop  of  the  old,  the 
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cheerer  of  all.  He  has  that  true  chiv- 
alry which  Charles  Lamb  said  he 
would  believe  in  when  he  saw  the  best 
seat  in  a  coach  given  to  a  forlorn  old 
woman. 

As  to  country  commissions,  scarce  a 
mail  arrives  without  bringing  a  flood 
of  them  for  "  Cousin  Frank."  "The  tide, 
never  ebbs.  For  example  by  the  last : 
*'  Poor  B.  is  getting  deafer  and  deafer 
every  day.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  th6 
tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  perceives  his 
little  boy's  lips  moving  without  hearing 
the  accents  that  come  from  them. 
Ask  your  Cousin  Frank  to  look  in  at 
the  neW-fangl^d  insirunienls  for  the 
deaf,  and  send  us  a  report  of  them." 
«»G — ; — *s  eyes  are  getting  worse 
again;"  then  comes  a  statement  of 
the  case,  and  the  unfailing  conclusioti^ 
"  Ask  your  Cousin  Frank  to  step  into 
Elliott's  and  consult  him  about  her 
ffoing  to  town."  Again:  "We  are 
impatient  to  see  Stephens's  new  work ; 
ask  your  Cousin  Frank  to  forward  it 
by  the  first  opportunity."  And  once 
more:  "Ask  your  Cousin  Frank  to 
send  me  a  couple  of  dozen  of  good  Port 
and  a  half-box  of  the  best  cigars ;  he 
knows  how  to  choo6e  both." 

Biit  we  forbear,  lest  through  our  dull 
medium  our  readers  may  be— as  nd 
one  ever  yet  was— tired  of  "Cousin 
Frank."  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak 
of  his  blessed  part  in  the  domestic 
tragedies  of  his  friends;  that  memory 
is  cut  in  to  their  hearts,  and  its  memo- 
rial is  written  down  in  the  book  of 
which  the  angel  of  life  keeps  the  re- 
cord. Such  a  character  as  "Cousin 
Frank"  is  a  rare  social  blessing,  and 
its  felicity  is  to  have  fallen  into  the 
right  position — upon  a  family  where 
there  is  an  alarmmg  and  most  incon- 
venient preponderance  of  womankind. 

Every  now  and  then  we  have  a  ru- 
mor that  "  Cousin  Frank"  is  about  "  to 
give  to  a  party  what  was  meant  for 
mankind ;"  and  his  cousins  look  jeal- 
ously cfa  certain  of  their  charming 
friends  on  whom  he  seems  to  them  to 
smile  too  benignly.  The  cloud  passes 
off.  The  statue  has  found  its  true  niche 
— the  picture  its  best  light.  "  Cousin 
Frank"  must  not  be  married.  This 
wo61d  be  like  giving  to  an  individual 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  sunshine — 
allowing  to  one  family  the  monopoly 
pf  the  Croton  water.  No :  all  crowns 
but  the  crown  matrimonial  to  our 
dear  "  Cousin  Fra^ky!(!jOoy  le 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  WAVE. 

I  am  free!--I  am  free !— I  hare  slumbered  long 

In  the  wmter's  icy  chain ; 
Sue  the  hills  and  the  woods  shall  resound  to  my  song. 

As  I  glide  to  the  billowy  main. 
I  lie  like  a  giant  enwrapt  m  sleep, 

Till  aroused  by  the  spring's  sweet  call ; 
But  I  rise  in  the  might  of  the  swelling  deep. 

And  I  burst  from  my  frozen  thrall. 

Onward  I  glance  with  arrowy  spring. 

As  I  bound  in  my  frolicsome  glee ; 
For  mine  is  the  joy  of  an  untamed  thing — 

The  fetterless  and  the  free. 
Oh !  mine  are  the  sparkles  of  sunny  gold, — 

And  mine  is  the  foamy  crest ; 
And  the  changing  skies  all  their  hues  unfold. 

On  the  mirror  of  my  bright  breast. 

Oh  !  mine  are  the  showers  of  glittering  spray. 

Which  I  dash  on  the  pebbly  strand ; 
And  the  music  is  mine  of  the  wind's  soft  lay, 

Like  tones  from  the  spirit-land. 
On  my  bosom  careers  the  white-sailed  bark 

To  the  distant  Indian  shore ; 
And  its  crystal  gleams  with  a  crimson  spark. 

At  the  flash  of  the  sun-lit  oar. 

Onward  I  rush,  in  my  wild  career ; 

Yet  tempt  not  mine  hour  of  wrath. 
When  my  swollen  and  darkened  form  I  rear. 

On  the  proud  ship's  ocean  path. 
Beware ! — Beware ! — when  in  thunder  breaks 

The  voice  of  my  rolling  surge, 
And  the  dismal  wail  of  the  cold  wind  shrieks 

The  mariner's  lonely  dirge. 

Ye  are  mine — ^ye  are  mine,  in  mine  hour  of  pride. 

Ye  that  sport  with  a  thine  like  me, 
Ye  that  dare  your  fragile  barks  to  guide 

O'er  the  waves  of  the  wild  blue  sea ! 
The  loved  of  many  a  home  shall  sleep 

In  the  ocean's  coral  cave ; 
For  what  human  might  may  stay  the  sweep 

Of  the  untamed,  uoquelled  Wave ! 
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Not  a  great  while  ago,  passing  through 
the  gate  of  dreams,  I  visited  that  re- 
gioQ   of  the  earth  ia  which  lies  the 
famous  city  of   Destruction.    It  inte- 
rested me  much  to  learn,  that,  by  the 
public  spirit  of  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, a  railroad   has  recently  been  es- 
tablished between  this  populous  and 
flourishing  town,    and    the    Celestial 
City.     Having  a  little  time  upon  my 
hands,  I  resolved  to  gratify  a  liberal 
curiosity    by    making   a  trip  thither. 
Accordingly,  one  fine    morning,  after 
paying  my  bill  at  the  hotel,  and  direct- 
ing the  porter  to  stow  my  luggage  be- 
hind a  coach,  I  look  my  seat  in  the  ve- 
hicle, and  set  out  for  the  Station-house. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  a    gentleman — one    Mr. 
Smooth-it-away — who,  though  he  had 
never  actually   visited  the   Celestial 
City,  yet  seemed  as  well  acquainted 
with  its  laws,  customs,  policy,  and  sta- 
tistics, as  with  those  of  the  city  of 
Destruction,  of  which  he  was  a  native 
townsman.     Being,  moreover,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  railroad  corporation,  and  one 
of  its  largest  stockholders,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  give  me  all  desirable  in- 
formation respecting  that  praiseworthy 
enterprise. 

Our  coach  rattled  out  of  the  city, 
and,  at  a  short  distance  from  its  out- 
skirts, passed  over  a  bridge,  of  elegant 
construction,  but  somewhat  too  slight, 
as  I  imagined,  to  sustain  any  consid- 
erable weight.  On  both  sides  lay  an 
extensive  quagmire,  which  could  not 
have  been  more  disagreeable  either  to 
sight  or  smell,  had  all  the  kennels  of 
the  earth  emptied  their  pollution  there. 
"This,"  remarked  Mr.  Smonh-it- 
away,  "  is  the  famous  Slough  of  Des- 
pond—a disgrace  to  all  the  neighbor- 
hood; and  tne  greater,  that  it  might  so 
easily  be  converted  into  firm  ground." 
"I  have  understood,"  said  I,  "  that 
efforts  have  been  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, from  time  immemorial.  Bun- 
yan  mentions  that  above  twenty  thou- 
sand cart-loads  of  wholesome  instruc- 


tions had  been  thrown  in  here,  without 
effect." 

**Very  probably! — ^and  what  effect 
could  be  anticipated  from  such  unsub- 
stantial stuff?'*  cried  Mr.  Smooth-it- 
away.  "  You  observe  this  convenient 
bridge.  We  obtained  a  sufficient  foun- 
dation for  it,  bjr  throwing  into  the 
Slough  some  editions  of  books  of  mo- 
rality, volumes  of  French  philosophy 
and  German  rationalism,  tracts,  ser- 
mons, and  essays  of  modern  clergy- 
men, extracts  from  Plato,  Confucius, 
and  various  Hindoo  sages,  together 
with  a  few  ingenious  commentaries 
upon  texts  of  Scripture — all  of  which, 
by  some  scientific  process,  have  been 
converted  into  a  mass  like  granite*. 
The  whole  bog  might  be  filled  up  with 
similar  matter." 

It  really  seemed  to  me,  however, 
that  the  bridge  vibrated  and  heaved  up 
and  down,  in  a  very  formidable  man- 
ner;  and,  spite  of  Mr.  Smooth-it-a way's 
testimony  to  the  solidity  of  its  founda- 
tion, I  should  be  loth  to  cross  it  in  a 
crowded  omnibus ;  especially,  if  each 
passeno^er  were  encumbered  with  as 
neavy  luggage  as  that  gentleman  and 
myself.  Nevertheless,  we  got  over 
without  accident,  and  soon  found  our- 
selves at  the  Station-house.  This 
very  neat  and  spacious  edifice  is  erect- 
ed on  the  site  of  the  little  Wicket- 
Gate,  which  formerly,  as  all  old  pilgrims 
will  recollect,  stood  directly  across  the 
highway,  and,  by  its  inconvenient  nar* 
rowness,  was  a  great  obstruction  to  this 
traveller  of  liberal  mind  and  expansive 
stomach.  The  reader  of  John  Bunyan 
will  be  glad  to  know,  that  Christianas 
old  friend  Evangelist,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  supply  each  pilgrim  with  a 
mystic  roll,  now  presides  at  the  ticket* 
office.  Some  malicious  persons,  it  is 
true,  deny  the  identity  of  this  reputa- 
ble character  with  the  Evangelist  of 
old  times,  and  even  pretend  to  bring 
competent  evidence  of  an  imposture. 
Without  involvinor  myself  in  the  dis- 
pute, I  shall  merely  ooserve,  that,  so 
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far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  square 
pieces  of  pasteboard,  now  delivered  to 
passengers,  are  much  more  convenient 
and  useful  along  the  road,  than  the  an- 
tique roll  of  parchment.  Whether 
they  will  be  as  readily  received  at  the 
gate  of  the  Celestial  City,  I  decline 
giving  an  opinion. 

A  large  number  of  passengers  were 
already  at  the  Station-house,  awaiting 
the  departure  of  the  cars.  By  the  as- 
pect and  demeanor  of  these  persons,  it 
•was  easy  to  judge  that  the  ieelings  of 
the  community  had  undergone  a  very 
favorable  change,  in  reference  to  the 
celestial  pilgrimage.  It  would  have 
done  Bunyan's  heart  good  to  see  it. 
Instead  of  a  lonely  and  ragged  man, 
wiih  a  huge  burthen  on  his  back,  plod- 
ding along  sorrowfully  on  foot,  while 
the  whole  city  hooted  after  him,  here 
■were  parties  of  the  first  gentry  and 
most  respectable  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, setting  forth  towards  the  Ce- 
lestial City,  as  cheerfully  as  if  the  pil- 
grimage were  merely  a  summer  lour. 
Among  the  gentlemen  were  characters 
of  deserved  eminence,  magistrates, 
politicians,  and  men  of  wealth,  by 
•whose  example  religion  could  not  but 
be  greatly  recommended  to  their 
meaner  brethren.  In  the  ladies*  apart- 
ment, too,  I  rejoiced  to  distinguish 
some  of  those  flowers  of  fashionable 
society,  who  are  so  well  fitted  to  adorn 
the  most  elevated  circles  of  the  Celes- 
tial City.  There  was  much  pleasant 
conversation  about  the  news  of  the  day, 
topics  of  business,  politics,  or  the 
lighter  matters  of  amusement;  while 
religion,  though  indubitably  the  main 
thing  at  heart,  was  thrown  tastefully 
into  the  back-ground.  Even  an  infidel 
would  have  heard  little  or  nothing  to 
shock  his  sensibility. 

One  great  convenience  of  the  new 
method  of  going  on  pilgrimage,  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention.  Our  enormous 
burthens,  instead  of  being  carried  on 
our  shoulders,  as  had  been  the  custom 
of  old,  were  all  snugly  deposited  in 
the  baggage-car,  and,  as  I  was  assured, 
would  be  delivered  to  their  respective 
owners  at  the  journey's  end.  Another 
thing  likewise,  the  benevolent  reader 
will  be  delighted  to  understand.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  there  was  an 
ancient  feud  between  Prince  Beelzebub 
and  the  keeper  of  the  Wicket-Gate, 
and  that  the  adherents  of  the  former 
distinguished   personage  were  accus- 


tomed to  shoot  deadly  arrows  at  honesc 
pil^ims,  while  knocking  at  the  door. 
This  dispute,  much  to  the  credit  as 
well  of  the  illustrious  potentate  above- 
mentioned,  as  of  the  worthy  and  en- 
lightened Directors  of  the  railroad,  has 
been  pacifically  arranged,  on  the  prin- 
ci{)le  of  mutual  compromise.  The 
Prince's  subjects  are  now  pretty  nu- 
merously employed  about  the  Station- 
house,*  some  in  taking  care  of  the  bag- 
gage, others  in  collecting  fuel,  feeding 
the  engines,  and  such  congenial  occu- 
pations; and  I  can  conscientiously  af- 
firm, that  persons  more  altentive  to 
their  business,  more  willing  to  accom- 
modate, or  more  generally  agreeable  to 
the  passengers,  are  not  to  be  found  on 
any  railroad.  Every  good  heart  must 
surely  exult  at  so  satisfactory  an  ar- 
rangement of  an  immemorial  difficulty. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Great-heart?"  in- 
quired I.  "Beyond  a  doubt,  the  Di- 
rectors have  engaged  that  famous  old 
champion  to  be  chief  conductor  on  ihe 
railroad  ?" 

"Whjr,  no,"  said  Mr.  Smooth-it- 
away,  with  a  dry  cough.  "  He  was 
offered  the  situation  of  brake-man ;  bat, 
to  tell  vou  the  truth,  our  friend  Great- 
heart  has  srrown  preposterously  stiff 
and  narrow,  in  his  old  age.  He  has  so 
often  guided  pilgrims  over  the  road,  on 
foot,  tnat  he  considers  it  a  sin  to  travel 
in  any  other  fashion.  Besides,  the  old 
fellow  had  entered  so  heartily  into  the 
ancient  feud  with  Prince  Beelzebub, 
that  he  would  have  been  perpetually 
at  blows  or  ill  language  with  some  of 
the  prince's  subjects,  and  thus  have 
embroiled  us  anew.  So,  on  the  whole, 
we  were  not  sorry  when  honest  Great- 
heart  went  off  to  the  Celestial  City  in 
a  huff,  and  left  us  at  liberty  to  choose 
a  more  suitable  and  accommodating 
man.  Yonder  comes  the  conductor  of 
the  train.  You  will  probably  recog- 
nize him  at  once." 

The  engine  at  this  moment  took  its 
station  in  advance  of  the  cars,  looking, 
I  must  confess,  much  more  like  a  sort 
of  mechanical  demon  that  would  hurry 
us  to  the  infernal  regions,  than  a  laud- 
able contrivance  for  smoothing  our  way 
to  the  Celestial  City.  On  its  top  sat  a 
personage  almost  enveloped  in  smoke 
and  flame,  which— not  to  startle  the 
reader — appeared  to  gush  from  bis  own 
mouth  and  stomach,  as  well  as  irom 
the  engine's  brazen  abdomen. 
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**  What  oa  earth  is  this !  A  living 
creature  ? — if  so,  he  is  own  brother  to 
the  engine  that  he  rides  upon  !" 

"  Poh,  poh,  you  are  obtuse !"  said 
Mr.  Smooih-it-away,  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  "Don't  you  know  Apollyon, 
Christian's  old  enemy,  with  whom  he 
fought  so  fierce  a  battle  in  the  Valley 
of  Humiliation?  He  was  ihe  very 
fellow  to  manage  the  engine ;  and  so 
Tve  have  reconciled  him  to  the  custom 
of  going  on  pilgrimage,  and  engaged 
him  as  chief  conductor." 

"  Bravo,  bravo !"  exclaimed  I,  with 
irrepressible  enthusiasm,  "  this  shows 
the  liberality  of  the  age;  this  proves, 
if  anything  can,  that  all  musty  preju- 
dices are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  obliterated. 
And  how  will  Christian  rejoice  to  hear 
of  this  happy  transformation  of  his  old 
antagonist !  *  I  promise  myself  great 
pleasure  in  informing^  him  of  it,  when 
■we  reach  the  Celestial  City." 

The  passengers  being  all  comfortably 
seated,  we  now  rattled  away  merrily, 
accomplishing  a  greater  distance  in  ten 
minutes  than  Christian  probably 
trudged  over  in  a  day.  It  was  laugh- 
able while  we  glanced  along,  as  it 
were,  at  the  tail  of  a  thunderbolt,  to 
observe  two  dusty  foot- travellers,  in 
the  old  pilgrim-guise,  with  cockle-shell 
and  staff,  their  mystic  rolls  of  parch- 
ment in  their  hands,  and  their  intolera- 
ble burthens  on  their  backs.  The 
preposterous  obstinacy  of  these  honest 
people,  in  persisting  to  groan  and 
stumble  along  the  difficult  pathway, 
rather  than  take  advantage  of  modern 
improvements,  excited  great  mirth 
among  our  wiser  brotherhood.  We 
greeted  the  two  pilgrims  with  many 
pleasant  gibes  and  a  roar  of  laughter ; 
whereupon,  they  gazed  at  us  with  such 
woeful  and  absurdly  compassionate 
visages,  thai  our  merriment  grew  ten- 
fold more  obstreperous.  Apollyon,  also, 
entered  heartily  into  the  fun,  and  con- 
trived to  flirt  the  smoke  and  flame  of 
the  engine,  or  of  his  own  breath,  into 
their  faces,  and  envelope  them  in  an 
atmosphere  of  scalding  sieam.  These 
little  practical  jokes  amused  us  might- 
ily, and  doubtless  afforded  the  pilajrims 
the  gratification  of  considering  ihem- 
selves  martyrs. 

At  some  distance  from  the  railroad, 
Mr.  Smoolh-it-a way  pointed  to  a  large, 
antique  edifice,  which,  he  observed, 
was  a  tavern  of  long  standing,  and  had 
formerly  been  a  noted  stopping-place 


for  pilgrims.  In  Bunyan's  road-book  it  is 
mentioned  as  the  Interpreter's  House, 

'*  I  have  long  had  a  curiosity  to  visit 
that  old  mansion,"  remarked  I. 

"  It  is  not  one  of  our  stations,  as  you 
perceive,"  said  my  companion.  "  The 
keeper  was  violently  opposed  to  the 
railroad ;  and  well  he  might  be,  as  the 
track  left  his  house  of  entertainment 
on  one  side,  and  thus  was  pretty  certain 
to  deprive  him  of  all  his  reputable 
customers.  But  the  foot-path  still 
passes  his  door ;  and  the  old  gentleman 
now  and  then  receives  a  call  from  some 
simple  traveller,  and  entertains  him 
with  fare  as  old-fashioned  as  himself." 

Before  our  talk  on  this  subject  came 
to  a  conclusion,  we  were  rushing  by 
the  place  where  Christian's  burthen 
fell  from  bis  shoulders,  at  the  sight  of 
the  Cross.  This  served  as  a  theme  for 
Mr.  Smooth-ii-away,  Mr.  Live-for-the^ 
world,  Mr.  Hide-sin-in-lhe-hearl,  Mr, 
Scaly-conscience,  and  a  knot  of  gentle- 
men from  the  town  of  Shun-repentance, 
to  descant  upon  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  safety  of 
our  baggage.  Myself,  and  all  the  pas- 
sengers indeed,  joined  with  great  una-? 
nimity  in  this  view  of  the  matter;  for 
our  burthens  were  rich  in  many  things 
esteemed  precious  throughout  the 
world;  and,  especially,  we  each  of  us 
possessed  a  great  variety  of  favorite 
Habits,  which  we  trusted  would  not 
be  out  of  fashion,  even  in  the  polite 
circles  of  the  Celestial  City.  It  would 
have  been  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  such 
an  assortment  of  valuable  articles 
tumbling  into  the  sepulchre.  Thu9 
pleasantly  conversing  on  the  favorable 
circumstances  of  our  position,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  past  pilgrims,  an4 
of  narrow-minded  ones  at  the  present 
day,  we  soon  found  ourselves  at  the 
foot  v;f  the  Hill  Difficulty.  Througt^ 
the  very  heart  of  this  rocky  mountain 
a  tunnel  has  been  constructed,  of  most 
admirable  architecture,  with  a  lofty 
arch  and  a  spacious  double-track ;  so 
that,  unless  the  earth  aud  rocks  should 
chance  to  crumble  down,  it  will  remain 
an  eternal  monument  oif  the  builder's 
skill  and  enterprise.  It  is  a  great 
though  incidental  advantage,  that  the 
materials  from  the  heart  of  the  Hill 
Difficulty  have  been  employed  in  filling 
up  the  Valley  of  Humiliation;  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  descending 
into  that  disagreeable  and  unwhole-. 
some  hollow.  .    .  ^.  .^  i ^^ 
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"  This  is  a  wonderful  improvement, 
indeed,"  said  I.  "  Yet  I  should  have 
been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Palace  Beautiful,  and  be  introduced  to 
the  charming  young  ladies — Miss  Pru- 
dence, Miss  Piety,  Miss  Charity,  and 
the  rest — who  have  the  kindness  to 
entertain  pilgrims  there." 

"  Young  ladies !"  cried  Mr.  Smooth- 
it-away,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  for 
laughing.  "  And  charming  young  la- 
dies !  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  they  are 
old  maids,  every  soul  of  them — prim, 
starched,  dry,  and  angular— and  not 
one  of  them,  I  will  venture  to  say,  has 
altered  so  much  as  the  fashion  of  her 
gown,  since  the  days  of  Christianas 
pilgrimage." 

*'  Ah,  well,"  said  I,  much  comforted, 
**  then  I  can  very  readily  dispense  with 
their  acquaintance." 

The  respectable  Apollyon  was  now 
putting  on  the  steam  at  a  prodigious 
rate ;  anxious,  perhaps,  to  get  rid  of  the 
unpleasant  reminiscences  connected 
with  the  spot  where  he  had  so  disas- 
trously encountered  Christian.  Con- 
sulting Mr.  Bunyan's  road-book,  I  per- 
ceived that  we  must  now  be  withm  a 
few  miles  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death ;  into  which  doleful  region, 
at  our  present  speed,  we  should  plunge 
much  sooner  than  seemed  at  all  desir- 
able. In  truth,  I  expected  nothing 
better  than  to  find  myself  in  the  ditch 
on  one  side,  or  the  quag  on  the  other. 
But,  on  communicating  my  apprehen- 
sions to  Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  he  assured 
me  that  the  difficulties  of  this  passage, 
even  in  its  worst  condition,  had  been 
vastly  exaggerated,  and  that,  in  its 
present  state  of  improvement,  I  might 
consider  myself  as  safe  as  on  any  rail- 
road in  Christendom. 

Even  while  we  were  speaking,  the 
train  shot  into  the  entrance  of  this 
dreaded  Valley.  Though  I  plead 
guilty  to  some  foolish  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  during  our  headlong  rush 
over  the  causeway  here  constructed, 
yet  it  were  unjust  to  withhold  the 
highest  encomiums  on  the  boldness  of 
its  original  conception,  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  those  who  executed  it.  It  was 
gratifying,  likewise,  to  observe  how 
much  care  had  been  taken  to  dispel 
the  everlasting  glogra,  and  supply  the 
defect  of  cheerful  sunshine;  not  a  ray 
of  which  has  ever  penetrated  among 
these  awful  shadows.  Far  this  pur- 
pose, the  inflammable  gas,  which  eji^- 
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udes  plentifully  from  the  soil,  is  col- 
lected by  means  of  pipes,  and  thence 
communicated  to  a  quadruple  ro^v  of 
lamps,  aloDff  the  whole  extent  of  the 
passage.    Thus  a  radiance  has  been 
created,  even  out  of  the  fiery  and  sul- 
phurous curse  that  rests  for  ever  upon 
the  Valley;  a  radiance  hurtful,  how- 
ever, to  the  eyes,  and  somewhat  be- 
wildering,   as   I    discovered    by    the 
changes   which    it   wrought   in    the 
visages  of  my  companions.    In   this 
respect,   as   compared    with   natural 
daylight,  there  is  the  same  difference 
as  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  but  if 
the  reader  have  ever  travelled  through 
the  dark  Vallev,  he  will  have  learned 
to  be  thankful  for  any  light  that  he 
could  get ;  if  not  from  the  skv  above, 
then  m)m  the  blasted  soil  beneath. 
Such  was  the  red  brilliancy  of  these 
lamps,  that  they  appeared   to  build 
walls  of  fire  on  both  sides  of  the  track, 
between  which  we  held  our  course  at 
lightning  speed,  while  a  reverberating' 
thunder  filled    the   Valley   with    its 
echoes.    Had  the  engine  run  off  the 
track — a  catastrophe,  it  is  whispered, 
by  no  means  unprecedented — the  bot- 
tomless pit,  if  there  be  any  such  place, 
would  undoubtedly  have  received  us. 
Just  as  some  dismal  fooleries  of  this 
nature  had  made   my  heart    quake, 
there  came  a  tremendous  shriek,  ca- 
reering along  the  Valley  as  if  a  thou- 
sand devils  had  burst  their  lungs  to 
utter  it,  but  which  proved  to  be  merely 
the  whistle  of  the  engine,  on  arriving 
at  a  stopping-place. 

The  spot,  where  we  had  now  paused, 
is  the  same  that  our  friend  Bunyan — a 
truthful  man,  but  infected  with  many 
fantastic  notions — has  designated,  in 
terms  plainer  than  I  like  to  repeat,  as 
the  mouth  of  the  infernal  region. 
This,  however,  must  be  a  mistake; 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Smoolh-it-away, 
while  we  remained  in  the  smoky  and 
lurid  cavern,  took  occasion  to  prove 
that  Tophet  has  not  even  a  metaphori- 
cal existence.  The  place,  he  assured 
us,  is  no  other  than  the  crater  of  a  half- 
extinct  volcano,  in  which  the  Direc- 
tors had  caused  forges  to  be  set  up,  for 
the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron. 
Hence,  also,  is  obtained  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  en- 
gines. V^hoever  had  gazed  into  the 
dismal  obscurity  of  the  broad  cavern- 
mouth,  whence  ever  and  anon  darted 
huge   tongnes  of  dusky^ftjWlKf— «nd 
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had  seen  the  strange,  half-shaped  mon- 
sters, and  visions  oi  faces  horribly  gro- 
tesque, into  which  the  smoke  seemed 
to  wreathe  itself, — and  had  heard  the 
awful  murmurs,  and  shrieks,  and 
deep  shuddering  whispers  of  the 
blast,  sometimes  forming  itself  into 
"words  almost  articulate, — would  have 
seized  upon  Mr.  Smooth-it-away's 
comfortable  explanation,  as  greedily 
as  we  did.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
cavern,  moreover,  were  unlovely  per- 
sonages, dark,  smoke-begrimed,  sen- 
erally  deformed,  with  mis-shapen  &et, 
and  a  glow  of  dusky  redness  in  their 
eyes;  as  if  their  hearts  had  caught 
fire,  and  were  blazing  out  of  the  upper 
"windows.  It  struck  me  as  a  peculiarity, 
that  the  laborers  at  the  forge,  and  those 
who  brought  fuel  to  the  engine,  when 
they  began  to  draw  short  breath,  posi- 
tively emitted  smoke  from  their  mouth 
and  nostrils. 

Among  the  idlers  about  the  tirain, 
most  of  whom  were  puffing  cigars 
which  they  had  lighted  at  the  flame 
of  the  crater,  I  was  perplexed  to  no- 
tice several  who,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, had  heretofore  set  forth  by  rail- 
road for  the  Celestial  City.  They 
looked  dark,  wild,  and  smoky,  wiih  a 
singular  resemblance,  indeed,  to  the 
native  inhabitants;  like  whom,  also, 
they  had  a  disagreeable  propensity  to 
ill-natured  gibes  and  sneers,  the  habit 
of  which  had  wrought  a  settled  con- 
tortion of  their  visages.  Having  been 
on  speaking  terms  with  one  oi  these 
persons — ^an  indolent,  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Take-it-easy — I  called  to  him,  and  in- 
quired what  was  his  business  there. 

"Did  you  not  start," said  I, "for  the 
Celestial  City  ?" 

•'  That's  a  fact,"  said  Mr.  Take-it- 
easy,  carelessly  puffing  some  smoke 
into  my  eyes.  "  But  I  beard  such  bad 
accounts,  that  I  never  took  pains  to 
climb  the  hill,  on  which  the  city  stands. 
No  business  doing — no  fun  going  on — 
nothing  to  drink,  and  no  smoking  al- 
lowed—and a  thrumming  of  church- 
music  from  morning  till  night!  I 
would  not  stay  in  such  a  place,  if  they 
offered  me  house-room  and  living 
free." 

"But,  my  good  Mr.  Take-it-easy, " 
cried  I,  "  why  take  up  your  residence 
here,  of  all  places  in  the  world  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  the  loafer,  with  a  grin, 
"it  is  very  warm  hereabouts,  and  I 


meet  with  plenty  of  old  acquaintances, 
and  altogether  the  place  suits  me.  I 
hope  to  see  you  back  again,  some  day 
soon.    A  pleasant  journey  to  you !" 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  bell  of 
the  engine  rang,  and  we  dashed  away, 
after  dropping  a  few  passengers,  but 
receiving  no  new  ones.  Rattling  on- 
ward through  the  Valley,  we  were 
dazzled  with  the  fiercely  gleaming  gas- 
lamps,  as  before.  But  sometimes,  in 
the  dark  of  intense  brightness,  grim 
faces,  that  bore  the  aspect  and  expres* 
sion  of  individual  sins,  or  evil  passions, 
seemed  to  thrust  themselves  through 
the  veil  of  light,  glaring  upon  us,  and 
stretching  forth  a  great  dusKy  hand,  as 
if  to  impede  our  progress.  I  almost 
thought,  that  they  were  my  own  sin» 
that  appalled  me  there.  These  were 
freaks  of  imagination — nothing  more, 
certainly, — mere  delusions,  which  I 
ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of— bur, 
all  through  the  Dark  Valley,  I  was 
tormented,  and  pestered,  and  dolefully 
bewildered,  with  the  same  kind  of 
waking  dreams.  The  mephitic  gases 
of  that  region  intoxicate  the  brain.  As 
the  light  of  natural  day,  however,  be- 
gan to  struggle  with  tne  glow  of  the 
lanterns,  these  vain  imaginations  lost 
their  vividness,  and  finally  vanished 
with  the  first  ray  of  sunshine  that 
greeted  our  escape  from  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death.  Ere  we  had 
gone  a  mile  beyond  it,  I  could  well 
ni^h  have  taken  my  oath,  that  this 
whole  gloomy  passage  was  a  dream. 

At  the  end  of  the  Valley,  as  John 
Bun3^an  mentions,  is  a  cavern,  where, 
in  his  days,  dwelt  two  cruel  giants, 
Fope  and  Pagan,  who  had  strewn  the 

f round  about  their  residence  with  the 
ones  of  slaughtered  pilgrims.  These 
vile  old  troglcKly  tes  are  no  longer  there ; 
but  into  their  deserted  cave  another 
terrible  ^iant  has  thrust  himself,  and 
makes  it  his  business  to  seize  upon 
honest  travellers,  and  fat  them  for  his 
table  with  plentiful  meals  of  smoke, 
mist,  moonshine,  raw  potatoes,  and 
saw-dust.  He  is  a  German  by  birth, 
and  is  called  Giant  Transcendentalist ; 
but  as  to  his  form,  his  features,  his  sub- 
stance, and  his  nature  generally,  it  is 
the  chief  peculiarity  of  this  huge  mis- 
creant, that  neither  he  for  himself,  nor 
anybody  for  him,  has  ever  been  able  to 
describe  them.  As  we  rushed  by  the 
cavern's  mouth,  we  caught  a  hasty 
glimpse  of  h^n^^ Jg^ki^^ijijewhat 
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like  an  ill-proportioned  figure,  but  con- 
siderably more  like  a  heap  of  fog  and 
duskiness.  He  shouted  after  us,  but 
in  so  strange  a  phraseology,  that  we 
knew  not  what  he  meant,  nor  whether 
to  be  encouraged  or  affrighted. 

It  was  late  in  the  day,  when  the 
train  thundered  into  the  ancient  city  of 
Vanity,  where  Vanity  Fairisstill  at  the 
height  of  prosperity,  and  exhibits  an 
epitome  of  whatever  is  brilliant,  gay, 
and  fascinating,  beneath  the  sun.  As 
I  purposed  to  make  a  considerable  stay 
here,  it  gratified  me  to  learn  that  there 
is  no  longer  the  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  townspeople  and  pilgrims, 
which  impelled  the  former  to  such  la- 
mentably- mistaken  measures  as  the 
persecution  of  Chrisiian,  and  the  fiery 
martyrdom  of  Faithful.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  the  new  railroad  brings  with 
it  great  trade  and  a  constant  influx  of 
strangers,  the  lord  of  Vanity  Fair  is  its 
chief  patron,  and  the  capitalists  of  the 
city  are  among  the  largest  stockholders. 
Many  passengers  stop  to  take  their 
pleasure  or  make  their  profit  in  the 
Fair,  instead  of  going  onward  to  the 
Celestial  City.  Indeed,  such  are  the 
charms  of  the  place,  that  people  often 
affirm  it  to  be  the  true  and  only  hea- 
ven; stoutly  contending  that  there  is 
no  other,  that  those  who  seek  further 
are  mere  dreamers,  and  that,  if  the 
fabled  brightness  of  the  Celestial  City 
lay  but  a  bare  mile  beyond  the  gates 
of  Vanity,  they  would  not  be  fools 
enough  to  go  thither.  Without  sub- 
scribing to  these,  perhaps,  exaggerat- 
ed encomiums,  I  can  truly  say,  that 
my  abode  in  the  city  was  mainly 
agreeable,  and  my  intercourse  with  the 
Inhabitants  productive  of  much  amuse- 
ment and  instruction. 

Being  naturally  of  a  serious  turn,  my 
attention  was  directed  to  the  solid  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  a  residence 
here,  rather  than  to  the  effervescent 
pleasures,  which  are  the  grand  object 
with  too  many  visitants.  The  Christ- 
ian reader,  if  he  have  had  no  accounts 
of  the  city  later  than  Bunyan's  time, 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  almost 
every  street  has  its  church,  and  that 
the  reverend  clergy  are  nowhere  held 
in  higher  respect  than  at  Vanity  Fair. 
And  well  do  they  deserve  such  honor- 
able estimation;  for  the  maxims  of 
wisdom  and  virtue  which  fall  from 
their  lips,  come  from  as  deep  a  spiritual 
source,  and  tend  to  as  lofty  a  religious 


aim,  as  those  of  the  safest  philosophers 
of  old.    In  justification  of  this    high 
praise,  I  need  only  mention  the  names 
of   the  Rev.   Mr.  Shallow-deep ;    the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stumble-at-Truih;  that  fine 
old  clerical  character,  the  Rev.   Mr. 
This-to-day,   who  expects  shortly  lo 
resign  his  pulpit  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  That- 
to-morrow ;    together  with   the   Rev. 
Mr.  Bewilderment ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clog- 
the-spirit ;  and,  last  and  greatest,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wind-of  doctrine.    The  labors 
of  these  eminent  divines  are  aided  by 
those  of  innumerable  lecturers,  who 
diffuse  such  a  various  profundity,  in  all 
subjects  of  human  or  celestial  science, 
that  any  man  may  acquire  an  omni- 
genous erudition,  without  the  trouble 
of  even  learning  to  read.    Thus  litera- 
ture is  etherealized  by  assuming  for  its 
medium  the  human  voice  ;  and  know- 
ledge, depositing  all  its  heavier  parti- 
cles—except, doubtless,  its  gold — be- 
comes exhaled  into  a  sound,  which 
forthwith  steals  into  the  ever-open  ear 
of  the  community.     These  ingenious 
methods  constitute  a  sort  of  machinery, 
by  which  thought  and  study  are  done 
to  every  person's  hand,  without  his 
putting  himself  to  the  slightest  incon- 
venience in  the  matter.     There  is  an- 
other species  of  machine  for  the  whole- 
sale manufacture  of  individual  morality. 
This  excellent  result  is  effected  by  so- 
cieties for  all  manner  of  virtuous  pur- 
poses; with  which  a  man  has  merely 
lo  connect  himself,   throwing,  as    it 
were,  his  quota  of  virtue  into  the  com- 
mon stock  :  and  the  president  and  di- 
rectors will  take  care  that  the  aggregate 
amount  be  well  applied.     All   these, 
and  other  wonderful  improvements  in 
ethics,  religion,  and  literature,  being 
made  plain  to  my  comprehension  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Smooih-it-away,  in- 
spired me  with  a  vast  admiraiioQ  of 
Vanity  Fair. 

It  would  fill  a  volume,  in  an  age  of 
pamphlets,  were  I  to  record  all  my 
observations  in  this  great  capital  of 
human  business  and  pleasure.  There 
was  an  unlimited  range  of  society — the 
powerful,  the  wise,  the  winy,  and  the 
famous  in  every  walk  of  life — princes, 
presidents,  poets,  generals,  artists,  act- 
ors, and  philanthropists,  all  making 
their  own  market  at  the  Fair,  and 
deeming  no  price  too  exorbitant  for 
such  commodities  as  hit  their  fkacj. 
It  was  well  worth  one's  while,  even  if 
he  had  no  id^  of^b^^ig^^ling.  to 
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loiter  through  the  bazaars,  and  obserre 
the  various  sorts  of  traffic  that  were 
going  forward. 

Some  of  the  purchasers,  I  thought, 
made  very  foolish  bargains.  For  in- 
stance, a  young  man,  having  inherited 
a  splendid  fortune,  laid  out  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  in  the  purchase  of 
diseases,  and  finally  spent  all  the  rest 
for  a  heavy  lot  of  repentance  and  a  suit 
of  rags.  A  very  pretty  girl  bartered  a 
heart  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  which 
seemed  her  most  valuable  possession, 
for  another  jewel  of  the  same  kind,  but 
so  worn  and  defaced  as  to  be  utterly 
worthless.  In  one  shop,  there  were  a 
great  many  crowns  of  laurel  and  myrtle, 
which  soldiers,  authors,  statesmen,  and 
various  other  people,  pressed  eagerly 
to  buy;  some  purchased  these  paltry- 
wreaths  with  their  lives;  others  by  a 
toilsome  servitude  of  years;  and  many 
sacrificed  whatever  was  most  valuable, 
yet  finally  slunk  away  without  the 
crown.  There  was  a  sort  of  stock  or 
scrip,  called  Conscience,  which  seemed 
to  be  in  great  demand,  and  would  pur- 
chase almost  anything.  Indeed,  few 
rich  commodities  were  to  be  obtained 
without  payins^  a  heavy  sum  in  this 
particular  stock,  as  a  man's  business 
was  seldom  very  lucrative,  unless  he 
knew  precisely  when  and  how  to  throw 
his  hoard  of  Conscience  into  the  market. 
Yet  as  this  stock  was  the  only  thing  of 
permanent  value,  whoever  parted  with 
It  was  sure  to  find  himself  a  loser,  in 
the  long  run.  Several  of  the  specula- 
tions were  of  a  questionable  charac- 
ter. Occasionally,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress recruited  his  pocket  by  the  sale 
of  his  constituents;  and  I  was  assured 
that  public  officers  have  often  sold 
their  country  at  very  moderate  prices. 
Thousands  sold  their  happiness  for  a 
whim.  Gilded  chains  were  in  great 
demand,  and  purchased  with  almost 
any  sacrifice.  In  truth,  those  who  de- 
sired, according  to  the  old  adage,  to  sell 
any  thing  valuable  for  a  song,  might  find 
custorners  all  over  the  Fair ;  and  there 
were  innumerable  messes  of  pottage, 
piping  hot,  for  such  as  chose  to  buy 
them  with  their  birth-rights.  A  few 
articles,  however,  could  not  be  found 
genuine  at  Vanity  Fair.  If  a  customer 
wished  to  renew  his  stock  of  youth, 
the  dealers  offered  him  a  set  ot  false 
teeth  and  an  auburn  wig;  if  he  de- 
manded peace  of  mind,  they  recom- 
mended opium  or  a  brandy-bottle« 
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Tracts  of  land  and  gulden  mansions, 
situate  in  the  Celestial  City,  were  oAea 
exchanged,  at  very  disadvantageous 
rates,  for  a  few  years'  lease  of  small, 
dismal,  inconvenient  tenements  in 
Vanity  Fair.  Prince  Beelzebub  himself 
took  great  interest  in  this  sort  of  traffic, 
and  sometimes  condescended  to  meddle 
with  smaller  matters.  I  once  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  him  bargaining  with  a 
miser  for  his  soul,  which,  after  much 
ingenious  skirmishing  on  both  sides, 
his  Highness  succeeded  in  obtaining  at 
about  the  .value  of  sixpence.  The 
prince  remarked,  with  a  smile,  that  he 
was  a  loser  by  the  bargain. 

Day  after  day,  as  I  walked  the  streets 
of  Vanity,  my  manners  and  deportment 
became  more  and  more  like  those  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  place  began  to 
seem  like  home  ;  the  idea  of  pursuing 
my  travels  to  the  Celestial  City  was 
almost  obliterated  from  my  mind.  I 
was  reminded  of  it,  however,  by  the 
sight  of  the  same  pair  of  simple  pilgrims 
at  whom  we  had  laughed  so  heartily, 
when  Apollyon  puffed  smoke  and  steam 
into  their  faces,  at  the  commencement 
of  our  journey.  There  they  stood  amid 
the  densest  bustle  of  Vanity — the  deal- 
ers offering  them  their  purple,  and  fine 
linen,  and  jewels ;  the  men  of  wit  and 
humor  gibmg  at  them ;  a  pair  of  buxom 
ladies  ogling  them  askance ;  while  the 
benevolent  Mr.  Smooth-it-away  whis- 
pered some  of  his  wisdom  at  their 
elbows,  and  pointed  to  a  newly-erected 
temple, — but  there  were  these  worthy 
simpletons,  making  the  scene  look  wild 
and  monstrous,  merely  by  their  sturdy 
repudiation  of  aU  part  in  its  business 
or  pleasures. 

One  of  them — his  name  was  Stick- 
to-t  he-right — perceived  in  my  face,  I 
suppose,  a  species  of  sympathy  and 
almost  admiration,  which,  to  mv  own 
great  surprise,  I  could  not  help  teehns 
for  this  pragmatic  couple.  It  prompted 
him  to  address  me. 

"  Sir,"  inquired  he,  with  a  sad,  yet 
mild  and  kindly  voice,  "do  you  call 
yourself  a  pilgrim  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "  my  right  to  that 
appellation  is  indubitable.  I  am  merely 
a  sojourner  here  in  Vanity  Fair,  being 
bound  to  the  Celestial  City  by  the  new 
railroad." 

"  Alas,  friend,"  rejoined  Mr.  Stick- 
to-the-right,  "  I  do  assure  you,  and  be- 
seech you  to  receive  the  truth  of  my 
words,  that  that  whole  concern  is  a 
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babble.  You  may  travel  on  it  all  your 
life- time,  were  you  to  live  thousands 
of  years,  and  yet  never  get  beyond  the 
linaits  of  Vanity  Fair !  Yea ;  though 
you  should  deem  yourself  entering  the 
gates  of  the  Blessed  City,  it  w3l  be 
nothing  but  a  miserable  delusion." 

"  The  Lord  of  the  Celestial  City," 
began  the  other  pilgrim,  whose  name 
was  Mr.  Go-the-old-way,  "  has  refused, 
and  will  ever  refuse,  to  grant  an  act  of 
incorporation  for  this  railroad;  and 
unless  that  be  obtained,  no  passenger 
can  ever  hope  to  enter  his  dominions. 
Wherefore,  every  man  who  buys  a 
ticket,  must  lay  his  account  with  losing 
the  purchase-monev — which  is  the  va- 
lue of  his  own  soul." 

''  Poh,  nonsense !"  said  Mr.  Smooth- 
it-away,  taking  my  arm  and  leading 
me  off,  "  these  fellows  ought  to  be  in- 
dicted for  a  libel.  If  the  Taw  stood  as 
it  once  did  in  Vanity  Fair,  we  should 
see  them  grinning  through  the  iron  bars 
of  the  prison  window." 

This  incident  made  a  considerable 
impression  on  my  mind,  and  contributed 
with  other  circumstances  to  indispose 
me  to  a  permanent  residence  in  the 
city  of  Vanity ;  although,  of  course,  I 
was  not  simple  enough  to  ffive  up  my 
original  plan  of  gliding  along  easiiv 
and  commodiously  by  railroad.  Still, 
I  grew  anxious  to  be  gone.  There  was 
one  strange  thing  that  troubled  me; 
amid  the  occupations  or  amusements 
of  the  fair,  nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  a  person — whether  at  a  feast, 
theatre,  or  church,  or  trafficking  for 
wealth  and  honors,  or  whatever  he 
might  be  doing,  and  however  unsea- 
sonable the  interruption — suddenly  to 
vanish  like  a  soap-bubble,  and  be  never 
more  seen  of  his  fellows ;  and  so  ac- 
customed were  the  latter  to  such  little 
accidents,  that  they  went  on  with  their 
business,  as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Bui  it  was  otherwise  with 
me. 

Finally,  after  a  pretty  Ion j^  residence 
at  the  Fair,  I  resumed  my  journey  to- 
wards the  Celestial  City,  still  with 
Mr.  Smooth-it-away  at  my  side.  At 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  suburbs  of 
Vanity,  we  passed  the  ancient  silver- 
mine,  of  which  Demas  was  the  first 
discoverer,  and  which  is  now  wrought 
to  great  advantage,  supplying  nearly 
all  the  coined  currency  of  the  world. 
A  little  further  onward  was  the  spot 
where  Lot's  wife  had  stood  for  ages. 


under  the  semblance  of  a  pillar  of  salt. 
Curious  travellers  have  carried  it  aivaj 
piecemeal.  Had  all  regrets  been  |>iio- 
ished  as  rigorously  as  this  poor  dame's 
were,  my  yearning  for  the  relinquished 
delights  of  Vanity  Fair  might  have 
produced  a  similar  change  in  my  own 
corporeal  substance,  and  left  me  m 
warning  to  future  pilgrims. 

The  next  remarkable  object  T^as  m 
large  ediUce,  constructed  of  moss-grown 
stone,  but  in  a  modem  and  airy  style 
of  architecture.  The  eno^ine  came  to 
a  pause  in  its  vicinity  with  the  usual 
tremendous  shriek. 

"  This  was  formerly  the  castle  of  the 
redoubted  giant  Despair, "observed  Mr. 
Smooth-it-away ;  *'  but,  since  his  death, 
Mr.  Flimsy-faith  has  repaired  it,  and 
now  keeps  an  excellent  house  of  enter- 
tainment here.  It  is  one  of  our  stop- 
ping-places." 

"It  seems  but  slightly  put  together," 
remarked  I,  looking  at  the  frail,  yet 
ponderous  walls.    "  I  do  not  envy  Mr.        j 
Flimsy-faith  his  habitation.  Some  day        | 
it  will  thunder  down  upon  the  heads  df 
the  occupants."  | 

<'We  shall  escape,  at  all  events," 
said  Mr.  Smooth-it-away;  "for  Apd- 
lyon  is  putting  on  the  steam  again." 

The  road  now  plunged  into  a  gorge 
of  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  tra- 
versed the  field  where,  in  former  ages, 
the  blind  men  wandered  and  stumbled 
among  the  tombs.  One  of  these  an- 
cient tomb-stones  had  been  thrust  across 
the  track,  by  some  malicious  person, 
and  gave  the  train  of  cars  a  terrible 
jolt.  Far  up  the  rugged  side  of  a 
mountain,  I  perceived  a  rusty  iron  door, 
half  overgrown  with  bushes  and  creep- 
ing plants,  but  with  smoke  issuing  from 
its  crevices. 

"  Is  that,"  inquired  I,  "  the  very  door 
in  the  hill-side,  which  the  shepherds 
assured  Christian  was  a  by-way  to 
Hell  ?" 

"  That  was  a  joke  on  the  part  of  the 
shepherds,"  said  Mr.  Smooth-it-away, 
with  a  smile.  *'  It  is  neither  mon  nor 
less  than  the  door  of  a  cavern,  which 
they  use  as  a  smoke-house  fbr  the  pre- 
paration of  mutton  hams."  | 

My  recollections  of  the  journey  are  I 
now,  for  a  little  space,  dim  and  con- 
fused, inasmuch  as  a  singular  drowsi- 
ness here  overcame  me,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  passing  over  the  en- 
chanted ground,  the  air  of  which  ea- 
courages  a^c^Ujigs^^g^gleep.    I 
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awoke,  however,  as  soon  as  we  crossed 
the  borders  of  the  pleasant  land  of 
Beulah.  All  the  passengers  were  rub- 
bing their  eyes,  comparing  watches, 
and  congratulating  one  another  on  the 
prospect  of  arriving  so  seasonably  at 
the  journey's  end.  The  sweet  breezes 
of  this  happy  clime  came  refreshingly 
to  our  nostrils;  we  beheld  the  glim- 
xneriDg  gush  of  silver  fountains,  over- 
hung by  trees  of  beautiful  foliage  and 
delicious  fruit,  which  were  propagated 
by  grafts  from  the  celestial  gardens. 
Once,  as  we  dashed  onward  like  a 
hurricane,  there  was  a  flutter  of  wings, 
and  the  bright  appearance  of  an  angel 
in  the  air,  speedings  forth  on  some  hea- 
venly mission.  The  engine  now  an- 
nounced the  close  vicinity  of  the  final 
Station  House,  by  one  last  and  horrible 
scream,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be 
distinguishable  every  kind  of  wailing 
and  woe,  and  bitter  fierceness  of  wrath, 
all  mixed  up  with  the  wild  laughter  of 
a  devil  or  a  madman.  Throughout 
our  lourney,  at  every  stopping-place, 
Apoilyon  had  exercised  his  ingenuity 
in  screwing  the  most  abominable  sounds 
out  of  the  whistle  of  the  steam-engine ; 
but,  in  this  closing  effort  he  outdid 
himself,  and  created  an  infenial  uproar, 
which,  besides  disturbing  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  Beulah,  must  have  sent 
its  discord  even  through  the  celestial 
gates. 

While  the  horrid  clamor  was  still 
ringing  in  our  ears,  we  heard  an  exult- 
ing strain,  as  if  a  thousand  instruments 
of  music,  with  height,  and  depth,  and 
sweetness  in  their  tones,  at  once  tender 
and  triumphant,  were  struck  in  unison, 
to  greet  the  approach  of  some  illustri- 
ous hero,  who  had  fought  the  good 
fight  and  won  a  glorious  victory,  and 
was  come  to  lay  aside  his  battered 
arms  for  ever.  Looking  to  ascertain 
what  might  be  the  occasion  of  this 

f^lad  harmony,  I  perceived,  on  alighting 
irom  the  cars,  that  a  multitude  of 
shining  ones  had  assembled  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  to  welcome  two 
poor  pilgrims,  who  were  just  emerging 
from  Its  depths.  They  were  the  same 
whom  Apoilyon  and  ourselves  had  per- 
secuted with  taunts  and  gibes,  and 
scalding  steam,  at  the  commencement 
of  our  journey — the  same  whose  un- 
worldly aspect  and  impressive  words 
had  stirred  my  conscience,  amid  the 
wild  revellers  of  Vanity  Fair. 


"How  amazingly  well  those  men 
Jiave  got  on  !"  cried  I  to  Mr.  Smooth- 
it-away.  "  I  wish  we  were  secure  of 
as  good  a  reception." 

"  Never  fear — never  fear !"  answered 
my  friend.  "  Come — make  haste ;  the 
ferry-boat  will  be  off  directly  ;  and  in 
three  minutes  you  will  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  No  doubt  you  will 
find  coaches  to  carry  you  up  to  the  city 
gates." 

A  steam  ferry-boat,  the  last  improve- 
ment on  this  important  route,  lay  at 
the  river  side,  puffing,  snorting,  and 
emitting  all  those  other  disagreeable 
utterances,  which  betoken  the  depart- 
ure to  be  immediate.  I  hurried  on 
board  with  the  rest  of  the  passengers, 
most  of  whom  were  in  great  perturba- 
tion; some  bawling  out  for  their  bag- 
gage; some  tearing  their  hair  and  ex- 
claiming that  the  boat  would  explode 
or  sink ;  some  already  pale  with  the 
heaving  of  the  stream ;  some  gazing 
affrighted  at  the  ugly  aspect  of  the 
steersman;  and  sorae'still  dizzy  with 
the  slumberous  influences  of  the  En- 
chanted Ground.  Looking  back  to  the 
shore,  I  was  amazed  to  discern  Mr. 
8mooth-it-away  waving  his  hand  in 
token  of  farewell ! 

"  Don't  you  go  over  to  the  Celestial 
City  ?"  exclaimed  L 

"  Oh, no !"  answered  he  with  a  queer 
smile,  and  that  same  disagreeable  con- 
tortion of  visage  which  I  had  remarked 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dark  Valley. 
*'  Oh,  no  I  I  have  come  thus  far  only 
for  the  sake  of  your  pleasant  company. 
Good  bye  !  We  shall  meet  again." 

And  then  did  my  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  laugh  outright; 
in  the  midst  of  which  cachinnation,  a 
smoke- wreath  issued  from  his  mouth 
and  nostrils,  while  a  twinkle  of  livid 
flame  darted  out  of  either  eye,  proving 
indubitably  that  his  heart  was  all  of  a 
red  blaze.  The  impudent  fiend !  To 
deny  the  existence  or  Tophet,  when  he 
felt  its  fiery  tortures  racing  within  his 
breast !  I  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  boat, 
intending  to  fling  myself  on  shore.  But 
the  wheels,  as  they  began  their  revo- 
lutions, threw  a  dash  of  spray  over  me, 
so  cold — so  deadly  cold,  with  the  chill 
that  will  never  leave  those  waters, 
until  Death  be  drowned  in  his  own 
river — that,  with  a  shiver  and  a  heart- 
quake,  I  awoke.  Thank  heaveq,  it 
was  a  Dream ! 
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WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING.* 


BY   GEORGE  BANCROFT. 


Let  us  rejoice,  that  in  our  own  day, 
the  great  principle  of  Free  Inquiry  has 
been  renewed,  upheld,  and  pursued  to 
still  wider  applications  than  it  had 
reached  before,  by  the  refined  intelii- 
eence  and  genial  benevolence  of 
William  Ellery  Channing.  Free 
Inquiry  was  the  great  rule  which 
he  inculcated,  not  for  the  maturity  of 
age  only,  but  for  the  ardent  curiosity  of 
youth :  for  he  knew  that  freedom,  far 
from  leading  to  infidelity,  strives  for 
certainty,  is  restless  in  pursuit  of  a 
well-grounded  conviction.  Freedom  of 
mind  he  claimed,  therefore,  for  every 
pursuit  of  the  human  faculties ;  not  for 
professors  only,  but  for  scholars;  not 
for  material  science  alone,  but  even 
there  where  authority  had  been  most 
revered,  in  theology  and  in  the  church. 
Nor  did  he  connne  the  principle  to 
theoretic  speculations;  he  claimed  it 
also  in  politics,  and  the  affairs  of  social 
life.  Not  that  he  was  a  politician; 
Channing  could  be  classed  with  no  po- 
litical party.  He  stood  aloof  from  them 
all;  and  sought  rather,  behind  the 
clouds  of  party  strife,  to  discover  the 
eternal  principles  that  sway^  events  and 
guide  the  centuries.  His  was  the 
search  for  universal  truth ;  he  turned 
from  men  to  the  central  light;  he 
looked  towards  the  region  of  absolute 
truth j  of  perfect  justice.  The  laws  of 
the  moral  world,  the  nrinciples  that 
come  from  the  Eternal  Mind,  these 
were  the  objects  of  his  pursuit ;  and 
he  claimed  ior  every  man  the  right  of 
calmly,  fearlessly  contemplating  those 
truths,  of  seeking  to  apply  them  even 


to  the  affairs  of  life.  What  thoogb 
enthusiasts  might  misunderstand  and 
misapply  ?  His  only  cure  for  impetuous 
fanaticism,  was  to  seize  clearly  on  the 
great  precept  which  it  blindly  adopted ; 
and  to  substitute  for  the  hastiness  of 
zeal  the  persuasion  of  sincerity  and  the 
calmer  conduct  of  wisdom.  There  is 
not  a  moment,  when  the  tendencies  lo 
reform  do  not  assume  a  thousand  vis- 
ionary, strange,  and  fantastic  shapes. 
All  this  could  not  startle  the  purposes 
or  alarm  the  serene  mind  of  Channing. 
He  knew  that  there  was  no  way  to 
dispel  these  forms  of  terror  but  by  the 
light  of  truth ;  and  he  never  swerred 
from  his  high  career,  whether  of  sub- 
jecting the  institutions  of  our  times  to 
mquiry,  or  applying  the  principles  of 
universal  morality  to  the  affairs  of 
public  life. 

With  powCTS  of  such  astonishing 
brilliancy  as  those  which  Channing 
possessed,  united  with  his  determined 
purpose  of  never  allowing  himself  to 
DC  blinded  to  the  abstract  right  by  the 
fact  of  possession,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  his  career  should,  by  many,  hare 
been  contemplated  with  apprehension 
and  even  with  terror.  For  who  could 
say,  to  what  reforms  the  manly  asser- 
tion of  natural  ri^ht  might  conduct? 
Who  could  set  a  hmit  to  the  purposes 
of  reform,  when  it  demanded  immedi- 
ately the  application  of  absolute  truth  ? 
But  death  annihilates  that  alarm.  The 
fear  of  sudden  change  by  his  agency, 
vanishes ;  and  from  the  depths  of  the 
breast,  from  the  recesses  of  conscience, 
from  the  inward  tribunal  which  God 


*  We  bad  hoped  to  insert  an  engraving  of  Dr.  Channing  in  the  Democratic  Review 
before  this  time,  but  regret  to  have  found  ourselves  disappointed  in  that  design,  from 
causes  unnecessary  to  be  explained.  The  two  papers  here  given  were  received  nearly 
simultaneously,  from  different  sources.  The  name  of  the  one  needs  no  comment; 
and  though  the  other  is  required  to  be  withheld  from  publicity,  we  may  add  that  its 
author  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
its  ix)rtraiture.  Though  in  one  respect,  to  the  extent  of  a  few  words,  the  former  may 
involve  a  deviation  from  a  rule  observed  in  the  conduct  of  this  Review  from  its  com- 
mencement, (that  of  excluding  from  its  pages  the  topic  of  Slavery,  the  discussion  of 
which  would  be  practically  inconsistent  with  its  larger  general  objects  of  public  ose- 
fhlness),  we  allow  it  to  pass  without  comment,  as  inseparable  from  the  current  con- 
text; under  the  name  of  its  eminent  author. — ^£0.  D.  R. 
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has  established  within  the  human  soul, 
immortal  witnesses  rise  up  to  the  truth 
of  his  thrilling  oracles,  and  humanity 
has  joy  as  she  warms  herself  by  the 
fires  he  kindled.  Prejudice  before  mig^ht 
confine  his  influence ;  by  death,  preju- 
dice is  annihilated,  and  the  echoes  of 
his  eloquence  are  no  more  shut  in  by 
its  narrow  bounds ;  as  the  fragrance  of 

grecious  perfumes  that  have  been  con- 
ned in  a  vase,  when  the  vase  is  broken 
is  difi'used  abroad  without  limits. 

And  yet,  while  we  elevate  our  own 
minds  to  the  capacity  of  receiving  the 
sublime  lessons  which  he  uttered,  if  we 
look  back  upon  his  life,  we  shall  find 
his  love  of  reform  balanced  by  a  love 
of  order,  and  the  expansive  energies  of 
his  benevolence  restrained  by  a  spirit 
of  conservatism.  He  was  not  the  ma- 
riner, who  eagerly  lifts  the  anchor  and 
spreads  his  sail  to  the  winds,  and  em- 
barks on  the  ocean  of  experiment;  he 
resembled  rather  the  seer,  who  stands 
on  the  high  clifi*  along  the  shore,  and 
gazes  to  see  what  wind  is  rising,  and 

fives  his  prayers,  and  his  counsels,  and 
enedictions  to  the  more  adventurous, 
who  set  sail.  And  sometimes  he  would 
call  back  the  enterprising  reformer:  he 
would  not  attempt  progress  by  methods 
of  disorder  and  riot,  or  even  of  party 
organization ;  he  would  rather  foreeo 
for  a  season  the  establishment  of  a  right 
than  seek  to  assert  it  by  bloodshed  and 
violence ;  like  the  Jewish  mother  who 
submitted  to  be  withheld  from  her  off- 
spring for  a  season,  through  fear  lest, 
otherwise,  her  child  should  be  rent  in 
twain. 

And  yet  this  abhorrence  of  violence 
hardly  partook  of  timidity,  certainly 
did  not  spring  from  a  deficiency  of  de- 
cision. Did  you  consider  his  delicate 
organization,  bis  light  and  frail  frame, 
his  sensitiveness  to  a£;reeable  impres- 
sions, the  exquisite  culture  of  his  taste, 
you  might  apprehend  a  want  of  firm- 
ness; but  it  was  not  so.  Do  you  re- 
member the  fine  lines  in  which  Walter 
Scott  describes  the  slender  shafts  of 
shapeless  stone  of  Melrose  Abbey,  of 
which  the  foliaged  tracery  seemed 
woven  of  osier  wreaths,  and  yet,  as  if 
changed  by  a  fairy's  spell,  it  proved  to 
be  of  stone.  So  it  was  with  Channing. 
He  towered  above  the  mediocrity  of 
society,  like  the  pinnacles  of  a  Gothic 
minster,  of  which  the  tracery  is  infi- 
nitely delicate  and  airy,  yet  solid,  du- 
rable, unyielding,  and  aspiring  to  the 
skies.    Even  sympathy,  that  which  he 


loved  most,  he  sacrificed  readily  to 
duty ;  and  gave  up  the  present  applause 
of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
rather  than  fail  to  win  the  world  for 
his  audience,  and  coming  generations 
for  his  fame. 

This  firmness  rested  in  an  entire  faith 
in  moral  i>ower  to  reform  the  world. 
Not  the  union  of  men,  not  associations, 
not  temperance  societies  nor  abolition 
societies,  not  conventions:  moral  pow- 
er was  to  him  the  Egeria  that  dictated, 
the  energv  that  accomplished  reform. 
Hence,  while  he  objected  to  associa- 
tions, he  was  ever  ready  to  advocate 
the  great  moral  purposes  for  which  men 
come  together.  Was  he  not  amone  the 
first  to  rebuke  the  international  selfish- 
ness, that  has  so  long  held  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  in  bonds?  Was 
he  not  among  the  first  in  our  midst  to 
raise  his  voice  against  the  horrors  of 
war,  the  opprobrium  of  humanity? 
Who  like  him  gathered  the  crowd  to 
recognize  the  great  lesson  of  temper- 
ance, carrying  renovation  to  once  deso- 
lated families ;  to  the  desponding  and 
feeble  of  will  ?  Who  like  him  asserted 
the  moral  dignity  of  man,  irrespective 
of  wealth  and  rank  ?  Indeed,  one  could 
hardly  hear  him  on  any  public  occasion, 
or  even  in  private,  but  the  great  truth 
of  man's  equality,  as  a  consequence  of 
his  divine  birth,  struggled  for  utterance. 
He  knew  that  man  was  made  in  the 
image  of  God ;  that  the  gift  of  reason 
opened  to  him  the  path  to  the  know- 
ledge of  creation,  and  to  mastery  over 
its  powers.  Having  the  highest  rever- 
ence for  genius,  he  yet  recognized  the 
image  of  the  divine  original  every* 
where,  in  every  human  form ;  and  how 
often  have  his  teachings  repeated  to 
many  of  us  the  doctrine  so  well  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  kindred  genius! 
<<  Nor  scour  the  seas,  nor  sift  mankind, 
A  poet  or  a  friend  to  find ; 
Behold,  he  watches  at  the  door, 
Behold  his  shadow  on  the  floor. 
•  •  ♦  the  Pariah  hind 
Admits  thee  to  the  Perfect  Mind." 
Hence  Channing  became  the  advocate 
of  equality;  recognized  the  power  of 
the  people  as  the  great  result  of  the 
modern  centuries;  and,  knowing  well 
that  labor  is  the  lot  of  man,  that  every 
mechanic  art  must  be  exercised,  every 
service  in  life  fulfilled,  he  sought  to 
dignify  labor,  to  exalt  its  character,  not 
to  lift  the  laborer  out  of  his  class,  but 
to  elevate  that  class  into  the  highest 
regions  of  moral  culture  and  enjoyment. 
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And  his  cfTorts  were  in  part  at  least 
rewarded.  His  words  reached  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  spoken :  and 
at  his  funeral,  next  to  the  fortitude  with 
which  his  immediate  friends  had  learn- 
ed from  him  to  bear  affliction,  the  most 
touching  spectacle  was,  to  see  the  la- 
borers gathering  near  the  aisles  to  pay 
one  last  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  re- 
mains of  their  counsellor. 

Nor  could  the  clear  mind  of  Chan- 
ning  turn  from  following  his  principles 
to  their  results,  with  all  the  power  of 
dialectics  that  gained  its  warmth  from 
benevolence,  its  energy  from  moral  con- 
viction. I  remember  well  the  days 
when  he  first  publicly  appeared  as  the 
advocate  of  the  negro  slave;  after  a 
discourse  of  thrilling,  heart-rending 
eloquence,  the  most  eloquent  address  I 
ever  heard  uttered,  he  did  not  so  much 
complain  of,  as  regret  the  want  of  sym- 
pathy. His  voice  is  hushed  now :  his 
eye  will  not  again  flash  on  us  indigna- 
tion: the  spiritual  life  that  beamed 
from  him,  is  taken  from  our  midst: 
now  that  he  is  in  his  grave,  that  the 
most  timid  can  no  longer  fear  from  his 
influence  divisions  in  church  or  in  so- 
ciety, let  us  honor  his  memory  by  own- 
ing, that,  in  his  main  principle,  he  was 
in  the  right.  Nor  was  his  doctrine  on 
slavery  a  sudden  result,  an  accidental 
termination  in  his  career:  it  lay  at  the 
very  heart  and  core  of  his  whole  system 
of  theology.  His  was  a  spirit  that  in 
its  rapt  trances  sought  intimate  com- 
munion with  God ;  yet  shrinking  alike 
from  the  terror  of  fixed  decrees  and  the 
fatalism  of  Pantheism,  binding  alike 
destiny  and  chance  to  the  footstool  of 
God's  throne,  he  was  from  the  first 


an  advocate  for  the  free  agency  of  maa 
This  was  the  great  central  point  of  his 
theology,  his  morals,  his  metaphysics, 
his  poli tics.  Human  freedom  under  the 
sanction  of  moral  power,  human  free- 
dom as  the  prerogative  of  mind,  human 
freedom  as  the  necessity  of  conscious- 
ness, human  freedom  as  the  indestruc- 
tible principle  in  the  citadel  of  con- 
science, this  was  his  whole  theory. 
This  animated  his  life ;  this  alone  led 
him  into  the  fields  of  c(»troversy ;  and 
in  the  full  maturity  of  life,  with  that 
deep  reverence  for  God,  which  contem- 
plates him  always  and  sees  him  every- 
where, and  with  that  faith  unto  mar- 
tyrdom, in  the  freedom  of  man,  he 
could  not  but  rush  to  the  coDclusion 
that  slavery  is  a  wrong ;  a  crime  against 
humanity  as  well  as  a  crime  against 
God. 

Thus  hy  degrees  Channing  burst  the 
limits  of  social  and  sectarian  ])rindples» 
and  rising  ever  higher  and  higher,  be- 
came the  advocate  of  univer^  truths 
and  the  champion  of  humanity.  Not 
a  city,  not  a  sect — the  world  listened 
to  him.  The  golden  harp  which  he 
bore,  was  at  first  breathed  upon  by  the 
spirit  of  sects  and  parties,  by  the  spirit 
of  place  and  narrower  engagements; 
but  his  career  was  ever  upward;  till 
far  above  a  parish  or  a  sect,  parties  or 
societies,  in  the  higher  sphere  of  his 
existence,  the  spirit  of  the  world  rushed 
fervidly  amidst  the  trembling  strings ; 
and 
From  his  sweet  harp  flew  forth 

Immortal  harmonies,  of  power  to  still 
All  passions  bom  on  earth, 

And  draw  the  ardent  will 

Its  destiny  of  goodness  to  fulfil. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  DR.   CHANNING. 


The  death  of  this  great  and  good  man 
came  very  unexpectedly  to  the  com- 
munity. Not  in  the  prime  of  life,  it  is 
true;  his  health  had,  however,  im- 
proved so  much  within  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  that  he  gave  promise 
of  continuing  long  to  pursue  his  course 
of  distinguished  usefulness.  Many 
preachers  of  the  denomination  to  which 
Dr.  Channing  belonged,  have  uttered 
tributes  to  his  memory:  in  none  of 
them  has  much,  if  any,  personal  refer- 
ence been  indulged  in. 

All  the  portraits  we  have  of  Dr. 
Channing,  represent  him  as  too  strongly 
built,  with  too  much  flesh,  and  too  pro- 


minent indications  of  health.  At  the 
time  these  portraits  were  taken  he  was 
not,  if  ever,  physically  powerful.  From 
his  earlier  years  he  had  been  a  persou 
of  delicate  stature,  small  and  excel- 
lently well  modelled,  yet  never  what 
could  be  called  muscular;  yet  he  im- 
pressed no  one,  upon  a  first  interview, 
as  by  any  means  a  trifling  or  insignifi- 
cant'figure  :  his  mind  elevated  the  ta- 
bernacle wherein  it  dwelt. 

The  contour  of  Dr.  Chaiming's  head 
was  found  to  be  as  remarkable  by  that 
celebrated  phrenologist,  Spurzheim»  as 
he  supposed  before  he  set  out  on  his 
journey  to  America.    He  said  that  ••  if 
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his  head  was  not  true  to  phrenology, 
he  should  put  no  further  faith  in  the 
science."  But  the  great  professor  found 
in  the  shape  of  that  head  his  hest  proof 
of  phrenology. 

The  upper  portion  of  his  face  was 
eminently  characterized  by  intellect, 
while  his  mouth  gave  indications  of  a 
heart  profoundly  tender.  His  eye,  with 
its  overhanging  brow,  shone  in  gentle 
light,  clear  and  beautiful,  yet  strong 
and  forcible.  The  forehead,  remarkably 
expanded,  seemed  filled  with  thought. 
His  hair  was  thrown  off  on  one  side, 
and  he  uniformly  wore  it  long;  it  was 
very  graceful  and  waving.  The  whole 
expression  of  the  face  breathed  a  mild 
benignity,  a  gentle  charii)r,  and  a  pro- 
found sympathy  with  the  joys  and  suf- 
ferings of  man.  It  was  a  countenance 
that  affected  you  wiih  perfect  confi- 
dence :  it  was  trusting  and  humble,  yet 
full  of  freedom. 

In  his  voice,  perhaps,  it  was  that  Dr. 
Ohanning  was  peculiarly  distiD^uished 
from  most  public  speakers;  and  wher- 
ever it  was  heard,  whether  in  the 
crowded  church  or  the  chamber  of 
sickness,  in  sorrow  or  in  ioy,  it  still  pre- 
served the  same  ineffable  sweetness — 
low,  yet  distinct,  pure,  and  strong. 
When  he  began  to  speak,  in  one  of 
those  sermons  listened  to  with  such 
eager  delight  by  every  member  of  a 
large  congregation,  the  sound  of  his 
voice  was  scarcely  audible,  but  by  in- 
sensible degrees  it  seemed  to  fill  the 
building,  until  in  the  remotest  comer, 
the  intonation  of  each  word,  however 
slight,  could  be  distinctly  heard  and 
appreciated. 

But  before  I  speak  of  him  as  a 
preacher,  I  will  try  to  record  my  im- 
pressions of  the  influence  of  his  manner 
m  private  life.  In  private  also,  this  ex- 
traordinary sweetness  of  voice  rivetted 
the  attention  of  the  person  he  happened 
to  be  addressing,  even  if  the  force  of 
his  reasoning  might  not  attract  him. 
His  method  of  pronunciation,  singu- 
larly polished  and  accurate,  drew  from 
eacn  word  the  capacity  it  owned  to  re- 

E resent  thought  or  feeling.  To  hear 
im  pronounce  was  like  taking  a  lesson 
in  the  art  of  speaking.  He  spoke 
slowly,  firmly,  as  is  said  of  Dante;  yet 
unlike  most  slow-spoken  men,  his  dis- 
course gave  out  light. 

Dr.  Channiag  was  admirably  framed 
for  conversation,  yet  he  did  not  hold 
arguments  with  persons.    He  stood  at 


a  high  point  of  human  progress,  from 
which  he  could  not  look  otherwise  than 
nobly,  upon  whatever  question  he  might 
select.  It  was  not  so  much  conversa- 
tion in  which  he  rejoiced,  although  no 
man  ever  listened  to  the  communica- 
tion of  another  with  more  unfeigned 
respect ;  it  was  soliloquy :  he  dis- 
coursed to  you  honestly  what  he 
thought.  It  is  not,  however,  my  in- 
tention to  more  than  allude  to  his  mtel- 
lectual  character ;  his  writings  are  the 
history  of  his  mind. 

His  manner,  full  of  a  sweet  mildness, 
a  touching  benignity,  brought  those 
around  him  in  whose  society  he  moved, 
as  the  voice  of  a  fountain  of  sweet 
water,  gently  falling  among  quiet  trees, 
attracts  the  passenger.  They  came  to 
quench  their  thirst  at  this  spring  of 
clearest  crystal.  Emineatly  framed  for 
reverence,  he  won  that  which  chiefly 
showed  his  great  character ;  the  young 
especially,  came  to  him  with  a  serene 
yet  deep  awe.  No  man  could  be  more 
impressive  than  he,  yet  no  one  was 
more  trusted  in. 

I  do  not  remember  the  portrait  of 
any  man  of  modem  times  who  reminds 
me  of  him ;  he  was  rather  the  man  of 
a  more  fervent  age,  and  possessed  a 
mystic  faith  in  the  soul  which  we  rarely 
find.  Although  his  profession  tended 
to  prevent  persons  from  approaching 
him  with  levity,  his  appearance  was, 
in  itself,  yet  more  remarxable.  Those 
who  met  with  him  casually  were  im« 
pressed  equally  with  his  friends,  by  his 
gentle  manner,  his  sweet  voice,  and 
his  clear,  finished  method  of  uniformly 
expressing  himself.  He  did  not  meddle 
with  topics  on  which  he  was  unin- 
formed, and  never  professed  to  know 
that  which  he  did  not  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  information. 

Chiefly  was  he  noted  by  the  imper- 
turbableness  of  his  life,  engrafted  upon 
a  constitution  nervously  sensitive,  but 
subdued  into  an  incomparable  modera- 
tion. In  the  presence  of  the  dying, 
even  of  those  who  belonged  to  his  own 
family,  he  stood  like  one  elevated  above 
mortals,  to  console  them  in  the  troubled 
waves  of  affliction.  In  this  noble  duty, 
with  a  serenity  undisturbed,  he  held 
his  way ;  the  bulwark  of  his  friends  in 
private,  not  less  than  the  admiration  of 
the  people  in  his  public  character. 

But  these  simple  reminiscences  must 
not  terminate  without  giving  perma- 
nence to  the  great  fact,  that  Dr.  Chan- 
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ning  not  only  insisted  upon  the  practice 
of  virtue  in  his  numerous  writings;  he 
actually  did  good  to  others  continually. 
A  man  of  simple  and  inexhaustible  be- 
nevolence, no  one  ever  came  to  him 
for  assistance,  without  receiving  that 
which  it  was  indeed  a  blessing  to  re- 
ceive, his  affectionate  sympathy,  based 
upon  the  purest  reverence  for  man.  In 
addition  to  this,  so  far  as  his  means  ex- 
tended, this  lover  of  the  human  race 
gave  generously  of  his  worldly  goods. 
If  he  everywhere  has  taught  the  sub- 
lime doctrine  of  equal  rights  among 
men,  so  did  he  in  all  those  various 
duties  to  which  he  was  called,  practise 
upon  this  great  principle.  He  was,  in- 
deed, a  practical  Christian,  and  truly 
interested  himself  in  all  the  details  of 
suffering,  so  far  as  they  could  be  inves- 
tigated. 

This  man,  so  eminent  in  the  eyes  of 
scholars  and  statesmen,  and  justly  the 
revered  of  all  those  philanthropists 
who  aim  to  perfect  their  race,  was  in- 
spired with  the  sincerest  admiration 
for  any  beauty  of  character.  Especially, 
he  delighted  to  enlarge  upon  the  pri- 
vate virtues  of  individuals,  illustrious 
only  by  their  piety  in  the  sight  of  God, 
but  among  men  unknown.  These 
always  came  before  him,  surrounded, 
like  the  saints  in  Raphael's  pictures, 
with  halos  of  glorv.  I  fancy  I  can 
often  see  in  his  writings  allusions  to 
persons  who  will  never  be  known  else- 
where, and  whom  it  was  his  delight  to 
seek  out  and  gratify. 

In  all  the  reforms  of  our  day  Dr. 
Channing  took  a  warm,  a  living  inte- 
rest. For  art  and  science,  he  had  also 
the  sincerest  admiration.  Had  he  not 
early  felt  the  call  to  take  up  the  cross 
and  follow  his  Master  in  the  endeavor 
to  soften  and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
humanity,  I  believe  he  would  have 
been  distinp^uished  as  an  artist.  The 
warm  and  living  colors  of  the  Berkshire 
hills,  among  which  he  spent  the  last 
days  of  his  life,  excited  the  brightest 
sympathy  of  his  nature ;  he  expressed 
a  feeling  of  surprise  to  hear  that  men 
yet  suffered,  looking  about  him  as  he 
spoke,  and  reading  that  page  of  clear 
and  silent  sunshine,  that  autumn  noon 
among  the  fair  valleys  and  calm  moun- 
tains. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  unanproached, 
at  least  in  my  estimation,  by  any  of 
his  brethren.  Their  ready  sympathy 
with  him  while  he  lived,  tlieir  sincere 


affliction  at  his  decease,  show  the  deep 
interest  with  which  he  inspired  them. 
His  discourses  were  sublime  exhibi- 
tions of  t  hat  species  of  eloquence  which 
melts  the  heart  of  the  listener  by  its 
sad,  tender,  profound  feeling  for  the 
sins,  the  suffering,  the  ignorance  of 
men ;  yet  it  was  cheering.  Although 
we  listened  to  the  avowal  of  man^ 
present  fallen  state,  we  heard  a  voice 
proclaiming  glad  tidings.  In  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  our  race,  we  also  felt 
the  capability  of  man ;  the  most  de- 
graded, the  least  admirable,  claimed 
from  us  all  a  brother^s  love.  In  some 
parts  of  his  discourses  may  be  found 
passages  of  touching  pathos,  and  fre- 
quently high  and  noble  exhortations 
bidding  us  to  ascend  and  become  more 
perfect.  I  can  remember  moments  in 
his  preaching,  when  the  audience 
seemed  to  hang  trembling  on  the  verge 
of  tears;  the  next  instant  they  were 
borne  on  the  stream  of  penetrating 
eloquence,  almost  into  that  upper  air 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  The 
sentiment,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
sustained ;  the  manner  never  degene- 
rated into  the  petty  or  trivial:  great 
truths,  living  expressions,  fundamental 
thoughts  flowed  naturally  from  the  lips 
of  the  preacher. 

I  aim  simply  to  convey  the  &ct  that 
if  Dr.  Channing  was  admirable  in  the 
public  eye,  so  was  he  in  private ;  that 
nis  personal  sphere  no  less  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  those  divine  principles  he 
taught,  than  that  more  public  one  where 
he  was  celebrated.  How  ojeat  an  ex- 
cellence this  is,  roust  be  estimated  from 
the  number  of  those  who  possess  it. 

He  was  by  no  means  a  severe  man. 
None  enjoyed  more  highly  all  kinds  of 
innocent  amusement.  In'truth,  he  ad- 
vocated the  necessity  of  popular  sporta 
in  one  of  his  best  productions.  He  was 
fond  of  the  society  of  all  classes  of 
men. 

His  health,  extremely  frail  for  many 
years,  precluded  him  from  exertions 
which  the  strong  are  able  to  make;  yet 
who  was  more  active  than  he,  or  who 
endeavored  with  more  steadfastness,  to 
show  a  ready  aid  in  any  charitable  un- 
dertaking? His  influence  on  the  social 
state  of  man  must  be  pointed  out  in 
another  day;  his  benefits  to  us  who 
knew  him,  we  have  the  happy  privi- 
lege of  being  grateful  for,  botn  at  pre- 
sent and  in  the  future. 
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I  WAS  glad  that  the  Editor  of  the  De- 
mocratic Review  appended  a  "  Note" 
to  my  article  on  Democracy  and  Liberty 
inserted  in  this  Journal  for  April  last, 
because  it  shows  that  he  considered 
the  questions  I  raised  to  be  of  no  slight 
importance,  and  because  ])y  so  doing 
he  will  draw  more  attention  to  my 
statements,  and  thus  further  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  made.  I 
must  ask  him,  without  making  any 
claim  upon  the  "special  agreement'' 
there  may  be  between  us,  to  suffer  me 
to  offer  through  his  pages  a  few  com- 
ments in  explanation  and  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  I  sought  to  bring 
out  and  esublish; 

It  is  too  early,  I  hope,  by  many 
years,  for  my  friends  to  take  up  a  la- 
mentation over  my  fall  from  the  cause 
of  popular  government  or  popular  free- 
dom ;  and  especially  quite  too  early  to 
build  m)r  tomb  and  write  my  epitaph. 
The  Editor  has  entirely  mistaken  the 
tone  and  bearing  of  the  Essay  he  so 
severely  criticises.  Had  I  not  felt  my 
bosom  glowing  with  love  of  freedom j 
and  my  heart  so  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  the  People  as  to  be  willing  to  suffer 
reproach  both  with  them  and  for  them, 
I  could  not  have  written  it.  I  had  no- 
thing to  gain  by  pulling  the  sovereis^n's 
beard,  and  telling  him  he  was  no  bet- 
ter than  he  should  be.  I  feel  all  too 
deeply  the  importance  of  the  experi- 
ment in  political  science  which  we  are 
trying,  and  have  suffered  too  much 
reproach  for  years  of  devotion  to  the 
great  and  glorious  cause  of  freedom 
and  progress,  to  be  willing  now,-  as 
"  the  snow-flakes''  are  beginning  to  fall 
npon  my  head,  to  **  slough  on  "  into 
a  cold  and  heartless  conservatism.  I 
belons[  to  the  Movement;  I  have  struy- 
^led  for  it,  in  good  report  and  in  evil, 
m  sickness  and  in  health,  in  poverty 
and  want;  and  in  it  and  for  it,  let 
others  do  What  they  will,  I  feel  in  my 
heart  and  soul,  I  shall  live  and  die. 
So  a  truce  to  all  hopes,  fears,  or  pre- 
dictions of  my  deserting  it.  My  expec- 
tations may  be  sobered  by  time  and 
experience ;  and  young  enthusiasm,  as 
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I  grow  older  and  mingle  more  with 
the  world,  may  be  tempered  with 
more  of  prudence  and  practical  wis- 
dom; but  never  was  I  further  than  now 
from  forgetting  the  dreams  of  my  youth. 
Men  of  Progress !  I  assure  you  I  am 
with  you,  heart  and  soul,  for  life  and 
death,  and  ready  to  serve  you  in  any 
capacity  within  my  power,  and  against 
any  enemy,  or  any  odds. 

I  wish  to  say,  also,  that,  though  I 
have  been,  I  believe,  on  several  occa- 
sions formally  excommunicated  from 
the  Democratic  Party,  I  am  still  in  that 
party,  as  my  home,  heartily  in  favor  of 
Its  leading  measures,  sincerely  believ- 
ing the  good  of  the  country,  and  the 
Srogtess  of  free  principles,  imperiously 
emand  their  adoption,  and  therefore 
am  determined  to  do  all  that  an  indivi- 
dual so  humble  and  obscure  as  I,  can 
do  to  secure  their  adoption.  I  was  not 
born  to  be  a  Whig;  into  a  Whig  no 
earthly  or  unearthly  power  can  trans- 
form me;  and  into  one  I  am  sure  no 
heavenly  power  would  wish  me,  or 
wish  any  one  else,  to  be  transformed. 
I  hope  this  is  ebough  to  **  define  my 
position."  So  I  pray  my  Democratic 
friends  to  make  no  more  insinua- 
tions. 

One  word  as  to  the  statement  with 
which  the  Editor  commences  his  Note. 
He  says  my  article  severely  tested  "  his 
firmness  and  good  faith  in  adhering 
to  the  special  agreement"  made  with 
me,  when  I  consented  to  discontinue 
the  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  and  to 
become  a  regular  contributor  to  th^ 
Democratic.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
statement  is  made  in  sober  earnest ;  I 
am  disposed  to  take  it  as  a  little  plea- 
santry; but  if  made  in  downright  ear- 
nest, I  must  say  that  it  implies  a  reflec- 
tion against  the  justice  of  which  I  must 
needs  protest.  Does  the  Editor  mean 
to  imply*  that,  taking  advantage  of  a 
special  agreement,!  have  crowded  into 
his  Journal  an  article  which  I  had  rea- 
son to  believe  would  be  highly  repug- 
nant to  his  feelings  and  convictions,  or 
at  least  altogether  different  from  what 
he  might  reasonably  Jitmcfxpected 
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from  mc  as  an  honorable  man  ?  If  so, 
he  wrongs  me.  The  Essa)r  in  question 
is  conceived  and  writien  in  the  very 
spirit  of  several  articles  which  had  ap- 
peared in  my  own  Review  before  I  had 
any  connexion,  or  any  thought  of  a 
connexion,  with  the  Democratic;  and 
its  leading  doctrine  is  one  that  I  have 
uniformly  maintained.  I  put  it  forth 
in  the  Boston  Reformer,  in  1836,  when 
assigning  reasons  for  not  supporting 
Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency ;  I 
repeated  it  at  great  length,  and  'sus« 
tained  it  in  an  essay  on  Democracy, 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  essays  I 
have  ever  writien,  inserted  in  the  very 
first  number  of  the  Boston  Quarterly 
Review,  January,  1838;  also  under 
some  of  its  aspects  in  the  essays  on  the 
Abolition  Proceedings,  and  on  the  Sub- 
Treasury  Bill,  in  the  same  Journal,  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year;  again, 
July,  1841,  in  an  essay  on  Social  Evils 
and  their  Remedy,  an  article  on  Execu- 
tive Patronage,  and  some  remarks  on 
the  President's  Message ;  again,  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year,  in  a  criticism  on 
Mr.  Bancroft's  Colonial  History ;  again, 
in  January  following,  in  an  essay  on 
Constitutional  Government,  and  in 
some  remarks  on  the  Distrihution  Bill ; 
and  also  in  several  essays  published  in 
the  Boston  Morning  Post,  Ociober, 
1811,  in  review  of  the  Address  of  the 
Whig  Members  of  Congress  at  the 
close  of  the  Extra  Session.  Now,  I 
can  hardly  conceive  how  an  Essay  em- 
bodying a  doctrine  which  I  had  so  uni- 
formly, and  so  constantly,  maintained, 
and  which  I  can  hardly  suppose  the 
Editor  did  not  know  I  entertained,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  insisting  on,  when 
he  enlisted  me  in  his  corps  of  contribu- 
tors, could  have  severely  tested  his 
firmness  and  good  faith  in  adhering  to 
his  engagements.  Surely  he  could 
hardly  have  expected  me  to  keep 
silence  on  so  favorite  a  doctrine;  nor; 
that  I  should  chans:e  my  faith  with 
my  medium  of  publication.  I  cannot 
feel  that  in  sending  the  article  I  acted 
dishonorably,  or  at  all  ungenerously. 
Men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
some  great  objects,  are  very  likely  to 
have  some  kind  of  doctrines,  and  life  is 
all  too  serious  an  affair  with  them,  to 
allow  them  to  write  without  bringing 
out  such  doctrines  as  they  believe  true 
and  important.  They  cannot  write  to 
order,  for  their  bread,  but  mast  write 
out  from  their  own  hearts  and  minds. 


what  they  believe  to  be  essential  ta 

the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men.  I 
have  done  my  best,  since  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  Democratic  Re* 
view,  to  avoid  saying  anything  which 
should  be  unpleasant  to  my  highly 
esteemed  friend,  its  condncior;  and  in 
order  to  do  so,  I  have  for  the  most  part 
kept  so  far  in  the  regions  of  abstract 
philosophy  as  to  interest  but  few  of  his 
readers ;  he  himself  has  grown  tired  of 
those  philosophical  essays;  but,  if  I 
may  not  come  into  the  concrete  world 
and  speak  of  practical  matters,  as  I  feel 
an  honest  man  and  a  patriot  should 
speak  of  them,  it  will  go  hard  with  me 
but  I  shall  be  unable  to  say  anything 
that  will  not  try  my  friend's  **  firmness 
and  good  faith"  in  keeping  his  engage- 
ment. But  enough  of  this.  What  is 
merely  personal  concerns  not  the  public 

In  my  Essay,  I  spoke  of  1840  as 
having  worked  a  revolution  in  my 
opinions.  I  was  not  then  careful  to 
state  with  exactness  in  what  that  rero- 
luiion  consisted.  I  was  willing  to 
leave  the  matter  in  some  obscurity ;  for 
I  chose  to  refer  my  readers  to  an 
event  which  should  justify  the  change 
I  wished  to  see  effected  in  them,  permit- 
ting them  to  suppose  it  had  effected  a 
corresponding  change  in  me,  rather  than 
to  assume  the  superiority  of  saying  to 
them,  **I  always  told  you  so,  and  now 
you  must  see  that  I  was  right."  But, 
since  the  point  has  been  made,  I  wish 
now  to  be  more  explicit,  and  more 
exact.  The  doctrine  of  my  Essay,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment, the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern, 
is  with  me  an  old  doctrine,  and  the 
only  doctrine,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
that  I  have  ever  really  entertained  on 
, those  subjects  in  my  life.  But  on  two 
;  or  three  questions  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, the  election  of  1840  helped  revo- 
lutionize my  opinions.  As  ti)e  statement 
of  the  changes  implied,  with  the  rea- 
sonings which  led  to  them,  may  have 
more  than  merely  personal  bearings,  I 
will  ask  the  privilege  of  being  allowed 
to  make  it  with  frankness  and  at  some 
little  length. 

In  1824,  during  the  canvass  of  that 
year  for  President,  I  was  in  the  then 
Territory  of  Michigan,  and  of  course 
had  no  vote ;  but  my  sympathies 
during  that  contest  were  for  Mr.  Cal- 
houn ;  but  when  I  learned  that  he  would 
be  the  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presi' 
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dency,  and  not  for  the  Presidency,  I 
vras  for  Mr.  Crawford.  During  the 
latter  part  of  that  year,  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  following  year,  I 
ivas  confined  to  my  room  and  even  to 
mv  bed  with  a  severe  illness  from 
which  it  was  hardly  expected  I  should 
ever  recover.  When  I  recovered,  I 
entered  the  Christian  Ministry,  and 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  politics, 
till  1828,  when  I  foolishly  voted  for 
electors  in  favor  of  the  re-election  of 

f^^-.  Adams.     The  year  following  and 
•ough  1830, 1  was'  one  of  those  who 
Iped  get  up  and  sustain,  in  the  State 
New  York,  what  was  called  the 
orking  Men's  Party ;  but  I  sustained 
that  party  with  moral  and  social  views, 
rather  than  with  political.     In  1831,  I 
returned  to  my  labors  as  a  clergyman, 
and  mingled  not  in  the  political  world 
^gain  for  several  years.    In  1836,  I 
came  to  the  city  of  Boston,  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  resuscitating  tbe  cause 
of  the  working  men,  but  morally  and 
yreligiouslt/y    rather     than    politically. 
T'he  wickedness  of  the  banks  in  1837, 
in  refusing  to  pay  their  debts,  and  the 
moral  obtuseness  of  the  community 
which  could  tolerate,  nay  defend,  in 
these  moneyed  corporations,  conduct 
which  would  have  been  severely  cen- 
sured and  even  punished  in  the  case  of 
private  individuals,  brought  me  for  the 
first  time  fairly  into  practical  politics; 
for  I  felt  that  a  system  of  special  legis- 
lation had  been  adopted  and  fostered, 
which,  if  not  arrested,  would  bring  us 
under  the  absolute  control  of  associat- 
ed wealth;   and    seeing,  during  the 
extra  session    of  Congress  called  by 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  that  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  I  had  hitherto  for  the 
most  part  eschewed,  as  not  being  suffi- 
ciently radical  and  in  earnest  to  carry 
oat  the  true  principle,  of  what  I  called 
Social  Democracy,  must  from  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  placed, 
J  adopt,  on  the  one  hand,    the    State 
[Rights   doctrines    of  the   South, — to 
Iwfiich  I  had  been  made  a  convert,  by 
/  the  famous  discussion  of  Messrs.  Web- 
'  ster  and  Hayne  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stales, — and,  on  the  other,  ac- 
cept the  Locofoco  doctrines  concerning 
banks    and    banking,    privilege,  mo- 
nopoly, and  equal  rights,  I  fell  that  I 
ought  to  cease  my  opposition  to  it, 
and  give  it  all  the  support  in  my  power, 
which  I  did  and  have  since  continued 
to  do,  as  the  true  Party  of  Progress,  and 


in  the  success  of  which  must  hence- 
forth be  involved  the  success  of  true 
republican  principles  and  measures,  and 
therefore  of  our  experiment  in  behalf 
of  freedom  and  good  government. 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  from  ] 
the  formation  of  the  Working  Men's 
Party  down  to  1840,  I  had  felt  and  ■• 
acted  on  the  policy  of  making  up  as     ^ 
distinctly  as  possible  before  the  coun-  ; 
try,  the  direct  issue,  as  Mr.  Benton  ex-  j 
pressed  it,  between  Man  and  Money.  . 
The  real  question  was  between  the^ 
interests  of  associated    or   corporate 
wealth,  or   more   strictly  perhaps  of 
business,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
terests of  labor,  agricultural,  mechani- 
cal, &c.,  on  the  other,  and  I  felt  that 
whenever  we  could  get  this  question 
fairly  before  the  country,  and  the  par- 
tisans of  money  on  one  side,  and  the 
partisans  of  labor  on  the  other  side, 
these  last,  as  being  altogether  the  most 
numerous,  could  at  any  time  out-vote 
the  others.    Hence,  I  struggled  as  ear- 
nestly as  I   could,  and  perhaps  not 
without  some  effect,  to  make  up  the 
issue  directly  on  this  ground. 

Well,  the  canvass  for  President 
came  on  in  1840,  and  we  all  went  into 
it,  with  the  precise  issue  made  up 
that  I  and  my  friends  had  wished ;  and 
we  went  into  it,  under  as  favorable  cir- 
cumstances as  can  ever  be  looked  for 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  more 
favorable  than  we  can  in  my  opinion 
ever  look  for  again.  We  had  our  full 
share  of  the  scholars  and  literary  men 
of  the  country  ;  also,  of  all  that  was 
distinguished  for  eminent  services  in 
practical  political  life;  we  had  the 
whole  patronage  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  of  twenty  States  out 
of  twenty-six.  Who  when  the  cam- 
paign opened  could  have  doubted  of 
our  success?  But  we  were  defeated, 
and  driven  in  disorder  from  the  field. 
This  defeat,  after  I  had  had  time  to 
investigate  its  causes,  I  found  to  be  a 
lucid  commentary  on  the  policy  which 
I,  in  common  with  many  others,  had 
recommended  and  urged.  I  saw,  then, 
as  now,  that  if  we  make  up  the  issue, 
as  Mr.  Benton  has  it,  between  Man  ( 
and  Money,  we  necessarily  bring  about  I 
a  horizontal  division  of  parties,  in; 
which  the  party  of  Money  will  always  I 
carry  the  day.  The  history  of  the  world  | 
offers  no  instance  in  which, — man 
on  one  side,  and  money  on  the  other, 
— money  has  not   triumphed.      The 
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Haves  carry  it  always  over  the  Have- 
\-nols.    It  is  then  sheer  madness  to  in- 
sist on  the  making  up  this  issue ;  and 
as  friends  of  labor,  and  simple   hu- 
manity, we  must  avoid  coming  to  a 
direct  vote  on  the  question  so  stated, 
and  study  to  make  up  other  and  more 
(^favorable  issues.    Instead  of  separat- 
ing the  interests  of  wealth  from  the 
interests  of  man,  the  interests  of  busi- 
ness from  those  of  labor,  we  must 
^ study  so  to  unite  them,  that  the  parti- 
'^ans  of  wealth,  in  promoting  their  own 
,;interests,  shall  contribute  to  the  promo- 
^tion  of  the  Equal  Bights  and  Equal 
Chances  for  which  we  as  true  Demo- 
crats are  struggling.     This  much,  I  for 
one  learned  from  the  result  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1840. 

;  Up  to  1840, 1,  wiih  not  a  few  of  my 
friends,  bred  to  the  Church  as  several 
of  us  had  been,  and  few  or  none  of  us 
having  ever  been  in  practical  political 
life,  looked  upon  most  of  the  questions 
we  were  discussing  mainly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Ideal.  I  felt  that 
if  we  did  but  put  forth  our  views,  did 
but  give  prevalence  to  true  doctrines 
concerning  men's  social  rights  and  du- 
i  ties,  we  needed  not  to  trouble  ourselves 
.  about  their  practical  organization.  The 
organization  would  follow  from  the 
supposed  inherent  virtue  of  the  doc- 
*  trines  themselves.  At  any  rate,  moral 
and  spiritual  guaranties  would  be  am- 
ply sufficient  for  their  practical  work- 
mg.  I  did  not  see  that  in  this,  I  was 
on  the  declivity  to  No-Governmeniism, 
and  that  if  I  but  pushed  my  prin- 
ciples to  their  last  consequences,  I 
must  oppose  all  government  but  such 
as  should  spring  from  conviction  and 
moral  suasion.  The  memorable  1840, 
with  the  help  of  some  hints  from  a 
distinguished  statesman,  corrected  me 
also  0?  this  most  dangerous  error.  I 
saw  that  while  we  were  preaching  our 
social  doctrines  and  dreaming,  by  con- 
viction and  moral  suasion,  to  bring 
back  the  long  lost  Eden,  the  partisans 
of  privilege,  monopoly,  special  legisla- 
tion, would  possess  themselves  oi  the 
Government,  and  fasten  a  system  of 
measures  upon  the  country,  which 
would  for  along  series  of  years,  if  not 
for  ever,  render  impotent  all  our  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  just  and  truly  demo- 
cratic state  of  society.  Consequently, 
^  something  more  than  moral,  that  is  to 
say  ideal,  guaranties  must  be  sought, 
and  true  wisdom  commands  us  to  labor 


incessantly  to  establish  such  practical 
guaranties,  as  shall  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  party,  whatever  its  doc- 
trines or  tendencies,  even  if  in  power, 
to  make  the  Government  an  instru- 
ment of  dcHU^any  serious  injury  to  ihc 
individual  citizen,  or  of  throwing  any 
serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
continuous  progress  of  liberty  and 
equality. 

On  one  other  point  also,  I  confess  to 
having  been  enlightened  by  the  cam- 
paign of  1840;  namely,  as  to  the  prac- 
tical tendency  of  the  doctrine  which 
makes  the  essence  of  Democracy  to 
consist  in  the  sovereignly  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  practical  formula,  **  The 
maiority  must  govern."  I  had  never 
embraced  this  doctrine;  I  had  uni- 
formly in  all  my  writings, — bating 
some  few  incautious  expressions,  now 
and  then  escaping  me  in  the  hurry  of 
composition,  and  when  I  had  some 
special  object  in  view, — opposed  it  as 
rank  political  heresy;  but  after  all,  1 1 
had  opposed  it  more  as  a  speculative  \ 
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error  than  as  a  practical  evil.  Its  real 
character  I  never  clearly  saw,  tiU  I 
found  Henry  Clay  and  his  Whig  friends 
preaching  it  with  great  unction,  and 
urging  it  with  great  effect,  in  support 
of  a  series  of  measures  from  beginning 
to  end  as  unconstitutional,  and  fraught 
with  as  much  mischief  to  freedom  and 
good  government,  as  the  father  of  mis- 
chief himself  could  desire.  When  we 
find  the  enemies  of  political  truth  and 
righteousness  preaching  our  own  doc- 
trines, and  making  them  the  legiti- 
mate basis  of  measures  which  we 
must  needs  hold  in  utter  abhorrence,  it 
is  high  time  for  us  to  pause,  and  ask, 
**  Into  what  mischievous  error  have 
we  fallen?"  I  confess  that  when  I 
heard  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  Whig  mem- 
bers of  the  "Tip.  and  Ty."  Congress, 
talking  of  the  sovereign tv  of  the"  peo- 
ple, and  reiterating,  what  our  own 
party  had  always  insisted  on,  "the 
majority  must  govern,"  I  saw  that 
the  doctrine  was  something  more  than 
a  speculative  error;  and  I  could  not 
but  loathe  it  as  I  would  some  foul 
steam  sent  up  from  the  world  below. 

How  stood  the  case  ?  In  the  summer 
of  1840,  we  went  into  the  canvass  for 
President.  Each  party  had  its  distinc- 
tive measures;  and  both  asserted  **  the 
people  are  sovereign,"  and  "  the  makH*- 
ity  must  govern. "  We  all  knew  wnat 
measures  the  Whigs  would  attempt  to 
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carry  if  ihey  prevailed ;  and  we,  the 
■writers,  essayists,  declaimers,  orators> 
lecturers,  &c.,  in  our  addresses  to  the 
people,  distinctly  stated  what  these 
measures  were,  and  opposed  the  Whigs 
on  the  ground  of  their  unconstitution- 
ality and  wickedness.  If  the  Whigs 
did  not  formally  avow  them,  nobody 
"was  deceived.  At  all  events,  the  real 
questions  at  issue  between  the  two 
parties  were  as  well  understood  as  they 
ever  are,  or  can  be,  with  the  present 
degree  of  popular  intelligence.  Well, 
what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  the  peo- 
ple, by  an  overwhelming  majoritv,  de- 
cided for  the  Whigs,  and  therefore — 
my  friend  of  the  Democratic  Review 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — for 
the  measures  advocated  by  the  Whig 
leaders.  Never,  in  any  case,  can  we 
look  for  a  clearer  or  more  decisive  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will.  It  is  use- 
less to  question  this  obvious  fact. 

Now,  acting  on  the  principle  that  the 
people  are  sovereign,  and  the  majority 
must  govern — a  principle  common  to 
both  parties — 1  ask,  what  could  Henry 
Clay  do,  what  had  he  even  a  right  to 
do,  when  Congress  came  together,  but 
to  bring  forward  and  insist  on  his  fa- 
mous **  programme  ?"  The  people  had 
clearly  decided  for  the  measures  brought 
forward ;  the  question  had  been  decided 
by  the  highest  tribunal ;  and  Mr.  Clay, 
I  insist,  but  acted  on  what  both  parties 
called  the  true  democratic  principle, 
when  he  said  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
"  the  matter  is  decided ;  we  want  ac- 
tion, not  discussion."  Those  measures 
would  have  lost  this  country  to  free- 
dom and  progress,  had  they  been 
adopted ;  but  what  then  ?    Are'noi  the 

Seople  through  the  majority  sovereign  ? 
lust  not  the  majority  govern  ?  If  so, 
by  what  authority,  by  what  right,  I 
demand,  did  the  Democratic  minority 
in  both  houses  oppose,  and  so  nobly 
and  energetically  oppose,  the  adoption 
of  those  measures  ?  If  the  majority 
must  govern,  then  when  its  will  is  once 
clearly  expressed,  it  is  and  must  be 
binding  on  the  minority,  who  have,  and 
can  have,  no  right  to  oppose  it,  but, 
whatever  it  be,  must  yield  to  it. 

But  this  was  not  all.  When  the 
Whig  leaders  found  themselves  thwart- 
ed by  constitutional  provisions  in  carry- 
ing out  their  favorite  measures,  and 
measures  for  which  they  had  obtained 
the  majority  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
what  then  did  they  do  1  Precisely  ^hi^t 


men,  believing  that  they  had  .the  ma- 
iority  with  them,  and  that  the  majority 
has  the  right  in  a  democracy  togovem» 
must  do,  and  always  will  do;  they 
brought  forward  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  itself— amendments 
which  would  make  that  instrument 
always  flexible  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority for  the  time  being,  and  therefore 
as  good  as  no  constitution  at  all.  True, 
these  amendments  could  not  as  yet  be 
adopted;  but  when  it  should  beconie 
fairly  settled  as  the  creed  of  the  coun-^ 
try,  that  the  jTprm  of  our  government  is  I 
a  democracy  instead  of  a  constitutional  i  ^ 
republic,  and  that  the  majority  has  ali*  | 
ways  the  right  to  rule,  then  would 
there  be  the  very  popular  faith  or  opi- 
nion necessary  to  insure  the  adoption 
of  those  amendments,  and  to  prevent 
the  Constitution  from  being  retained 
with  any  provision  that  should  impose 
restraints  on  the  will  of  the  majority, 
the  legitimate  sovereign,  as  all  would 
then  acknowledge  and  contend. 

I  confess  that  when  I  saw  these 
amendments,  and  with  what  thought 
they  were  framed,  when  I  read  the  very 
able  but  insidious  address  of  the  Whig 
members  of  Congress,  put  forth  at  the 
close  of  the  extra-session,  I  felt  a  lively 
alarm  for  the  fate  of  my  country, 
especially  for  the  fate  of  constitutional 
government.  I  saw,  or  seemed  to  see, 
all  the  popular  tendencies  of  both  par- 
ties hurrying  us  all  on  directly  to  the 
very  end  proposed  by  the  projectors  of 
the  aforementioned  amendments;  and 
that  if  not  arrested  in  time,  we  should 
come  under  the  absolute  rule  of  the 
majority,  with  no  protection  against 
the  tyranny  it  might  choose  to  exercise. 
I  looked  at  the  relations  of  business  andi 
labor  as  they  are  and  needs  must  be,; 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  determining' 
which  parly,  or  what  party  would  be,  ^ 
the  ruling  majority,  when  there  shouldj 
be  anything  at  stake,  and  therefore\ 
what  interest  must  always  predomi- 
nate; and  also  in  determining  that  un- 
less we  could  retain  the  Constitution 
as  an  effectual  restraint  on  the  will  of 
the  majority,  so  as  necessarily  to  confine 
the  action  of  the  government  to  those 
measures  alone  which  should  practi- 
cally affect  all  classes  of  our  citizens 
alike,  we  should  lose  all  security  for 
civil  freedom,  and  be  obliged  to  abandon 
for  ever  all  hope  of  meliorating  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  especially  of  tho 
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poorer  and  more   numerous   classes. 
I  saw,  then,  that  the  great  mass  of  our 
citizens,  instead  of  being  interested  iu 
having  the  coast  clear  lor  the  unchecked 
predominance  of  the  will  of  the  majori- 
ty, as  too  many  of  our  politicians  seem- 
ed to  fancy,  were  specially  and  most 
deeply  interested  in  having  the  will  of 
the  majority  restrained;  so  that  the 
government  could  get  no  power  ever  to 
act  on  any  matters  bat  those  for  the 
common  weal  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 
i  What    we    must     most    sedulously 
.  guard  against  is,  leaving  to  any  class, 
DO  matter  what  class,  or  which  class, 
even  if  having  possession  of  the  govern- 
!  ment,  the  power  to  make  the  ^overn- 
'  ment  an  instrument  for  plundering  the 
.  other  classes  for  its  own  profit. 

I  felt  that  here  was  the  vital  ques- 
tion :  but  what  could  I  do  ?  A  private 
citizen,  branded  as  an  infidel,  an  agra- 
rian, a  disorganizer,  from  one  end  of  the 
Union  to  the  other ;  a  proscribed  man, 
whom  all  parties  eschewed  more  care- 
fully, I  fear,  than  they  did  even  Satan 
himself?  Nobody  would  heed  my 
voice;  and  most  of  tho^e  who  could 
command  public  attention  were,  un- 
happily, engrossed  with  other  views 
and  aims.  Never  till  that  moment  had 
I  felt  the  full  evil  of  not  having  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  Nevertheless, 
no  man  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he 
tries,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  that 
he  can  do  nothing.  The  smallest  peb- 
ble cast  into  the  lake  may  spread  the 
circles  that  succeed  over  tne  whole 
surface.  I  came  forth  and  called  in  all 
tones,  and  through  ail  mediums  at  my 
command,  upon  my  Democratic  friends 
to  change  their  tactics,  and  rally  around 
the  Constitution,  to  make  themselves 
a  true  constitutional  pakty  against 
the  revolutionary  and  mobocraiic  doc- 
trines preached  by  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
Whig  friends,  both  in  and  otit  of  Con- 
gress. They  have,  it  is  true,  paid  little 
heed  to  my  call,  nay,  no  heed  but  to 
abuse  me  for  making  it.  No  matter. 
I  am  not,  for  that,  out  of  humor  with 
them,  nor  am  I  discouraged.  They 
will  hear  me  one  of  these  days,  and,  I 
trust,  before  it  is  too  late.  Good  may 
come  out  of  Nazareth,  and  therefore 
they  need  not  reject  a  good  thing  be^ 
cause  they  find  me  advocating  it.  But 
if  they  hear  not  me,  I  trust  some  one 
will  be  found  to  make  the  same  call 
whom  they  will  hear. 
The  doctrine  wbicb  I  have  wished 


to  see  my  Democratic  friends  insisting 
on,  instead  of  the  doctriue  takea  op  by 
Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  is, 

1.  That  there  is  no  security  under 
any  absolute  government,  whether  its 
form  be  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or 
democratic ; 

2.  That  the  sovereign  power,  ^wher- 
ever lodged,  in  the  one,  the  few,  or  the 
many,  should  be  limited,  restricted  in 
its  action  to  matters  of  comnrYoo  w^eal, 
leavmg  the  whole  sphere  of  what  is 
purely  individual,  to  individoal  con- 
science and  responsibility,  and  to  moral 
and  spiritual  influences  and  restraints 
alone; 

3.  That  the  Constitution  intended  to 
restrain  the  sovereign  power,  and  con- 
fine it  to  a  prescribed  sphere  of  acdon, 
cannot  answer  its  end,  if  it  be  a  mere 
grant  from  the  sovereign,  rerocable  at 
will ;  or  in  popular  governments  a  mere 
ordinance  of  the  people,  alterable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  majority ; 

4.  That  the  Constitution,  in  order  to 
answer  its  end,  must  be  such  a  consti- 
tution, or  organization  of  the  state-' 
such  a  real,  not  merely  prescribed  dis- 
tribution of  the  active  and  passive,  the 
positive  and  negative  powers  of  govern- 
ment, as  will  enable  a  constituted  mi* 
nority — not  to  rule  the  majority,  but — 
to  hinder  effectually  the  majority,  when 
so  disposed,  from  encroaching  in  its 
act^*or  measures  on  the  rights  of  minor- 
itie'^  and  individuals; 

5.  And  lastly,  that  our  first  duty  is 
to  labor  to  introduce  such  a  constitution 
where  it  is  not,  and  to  preserve  it  as 
the  apple  of  the  eye  where  it  is ;  whence 

1  it  follows  that  we  must  frown  down  ev- 
ery attempt  to  advance  even  liberty  and 
•social  well-being,  save  in  and  through 
■  forms  authorized  by  the  Constitution. 
The  only  point  of  doctrine  here  in- 
volved on  which  my  Democratic  friends 
and  I  can  have  any  controversy,  con- 
cerns the  power  lying  back  of  the  Con- 
stitution.   In  my  theory  of  government,! 
the  Constitution  is  itself  ultimate  ;  for 
it  is  not  the  written  instrument,  but  in  I 
the  actual  constitution  or  organization  \    ^ 
of  the  state.    It  is  the  sovereign,  and,  | 
when  wisely  adapted  to  the  real  char-  < 
acter  of  the  country,  the  renins  and 
pursuits  of  the  people,  it  is  always  self- 
sufficing.    But  my  Democratic  friends  ^ 
who  oppose  me  seem  to  me  to  regard 
the  Constitution  merely  as  a  written 
instrument  drawn  up  by  the  people, 
and  alterablratjh^ir  ri^5f^f|re»  m^»  m 
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some  of  them  have  contended  in  the 
case  of  Rhode  Island,  alterable  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  bare  majority ;  and  this 
Dare  majority  cominj^  together  infor- 
mally, and  acting  without  any  regard 
to  its  provisions.  If  this  be  so,  what 
restraint  can  the  constitution  impose  on 
the  will  of  the  majority  ?  A  constita« 
tion  that  cannot  govern  the  people  as 
well  as  the  individual,  the  city  as  well 
as  the  citizen,  obviously  is  no  restraint 
on  the  sovereign  power;  but,  whatever 
its  provisions,  does  in  reality  leave  the 
sovereign  p3wer  absolute,  and  therefore 
is,  as  I  have  said,  as  good  as  no  consti- 
tution at  all.  The  will  of  the  people, 
not  the  constitution,  nor  the  will  of  the 
people  expressed  only  through  the  con- 
stitution, but  the  will  of  the  people  un- 
organized, independent  of  the  constitu- 
tion, is  in  this  case  the  true  sovereign, 
and  therefore  may  at  any  time  ria;htfully 
override  the  constitution  itsellT  This 
is  to  bring  us  under  absolute  govern- 
ment, from  which  nothing  but  a  con- 
stitution in  the  other  sense,  a  constitu- 
tion or  organization  of  the  body  politic, 
can  relieve  us.  The  point  here  involved 
I  wish  my  Democratic  friends  would 
re-examine. 

But,  when  I  talk  of  governing  the 
people,  I  am  asked,  "  What,  would  you 
have  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy 
placed  over  the  people  to  govern  them?" 
rf ot  at  all,  my  good  friends ;  I  am  no 
monarchist,  no  aristocrat;  and  if  we 
had  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy,  I 
should  have  the  same  reason  as  now  to 
demand  a  limit  to  the  sovereign  power. 
Assuredly,  one  may  as  well  trust  to  the 
absolute  rule  of  the  whole  people  as  to 
that  of  one  or  of  a  few.  The  intimation 
of  the  Editor  in  his  Note,  that  I  propose 
to  control  the  democratic  element  by 
introducing  the  aristocratic  or  monarch- 
ical element,  which  was  the  damning 
sin  of  old  Federalism,  is  unjust  to  me, 
unwarranted  by  a  single  word  I  have 
ever  written  or  uttered,  and  not  what 
I  had  a  right  to  expect  from  his  known 
candor  and  his  personal  friendship.  I 
have  said  already  that  the  power  that 
is  to  control  the  people  must  be  found, 
not  merely  in  the  written  instrument 
called  a  constitution,  but  in  the  actual 
constitution  of  the  state.  If  my  friends 
will  not  misunderstand  me,  and  say 
that  I  contradict  myself,  I  will  say  that 
the  whole  governing  power  is  and 
should  be  vested  in  the  people,  but  in 
the  people  organized ;  yet  not  organized 


in  one  consolidated  hody^  but  so  organs  1 
ized  that  the  action  of  the  whole  is  al-  \ 
ways  through  the  parts,  or  at  least  can   ; 
never  transcend  what  all  the  parts  will   ' 
tolerate.  ' 

I  have  no  faith,  as  I  have  often  said, 
in  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  I 
have  no  assurance  of  good  government 
when  I  have  nothing  but  their  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  d^n  a  consolidated  mass^ 
on  which  to  rely.  But  the  pursuits  and 
interests  of  the  people  are  various- 
each  of  these  interests  has,  as  it  were, 
an  instinct  of  selfjoreservation  and  self- 
advancement.  Take  an  illustration 
given  me  in  conversation  by  Mr.  CaU 
houn.  We  will  suppose  a  town  com^ 
posed  wholly  of  tanners  and  shoemak- 
ers. It  will  require  more  men  to  work 
up  the  leather  into  shoes  than  it  will  to 
tan  it.  In  every  case  then  in  which 
they  come  to  vote,  the  shoemakers, 
being  the  numerical  majority,  can  car- 
rv  it  over  the  tanners,  and  have  it  all 
their  own  way,  and  therefore  impose 
any  burden  on  the  tanners  they  please. 
What  will  you  do?  Suffer  the  shoe- 
makers to  tyrannise  over  the  tanners  ? 
Not  at  all.  Introduce  the  system  of  i 
concurring  majorities,  and  place  against  1 
the  majority  of  the  shoemakers,  the  ^ 
majority  of  the  tanners.  These  major- 
ities will  cancel  one  the  other.  If  the 
tanners  seek  to  carry  it  over  the  shoe- 
makers, they  will  be  resisted  by  the'op- 
posinff  majority  of  the  shoemakers :  if 
the  shoemakers  undertake  to  carry  it 
over  the  tanners,  they  will  be  defeated 
bv  the  opposing  majority  of  tanners- 
Then  each  finds  itself  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, the  moment  it  attempts  to  gain 
an  exclusive  advantage,  and  both  are 
obliged  to  desist  and  fall  back  on  those \ 
measures  on  which  they  can  both  \ 
agree.  These  measures  will  be  onl^ 
those  which  concern  ihem,  not  in  their 
distinctive  capacity  of  tanners  and  shoe-  .-; 
makers,  but  in  their  simple  capacity  of  i 
men  and  citizens — the  only  capacity  in  ! 
which  government  should  ever  know  J 
us.  Apply  the  principle  here  illustrated 
to  the  whole  people,  and  you  have  ic^ 
the  whole  people,  regarded  as  minori- 
ties, a  force  that  will  compel  the  gov- 
ernment, or  whatever  party  has  the 
control  of  it,  to  fall  back  on  such  mat- 
ters as  concern  all  alike, — the  parts, 
minorities,  in  regard  to  the  whole,  but 
represented  by  the  majority  of  each 
part.  This  would  be  democracy  as  de- 
fined by  the  Massachusetts  State  Con- 
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veniion  some  years  since,  "  The  supre* 
macv  of  man  over  his  accidents"  that 
is,  the  coDstilutioQ  or  frame  of  govcro- 
tnent  which  not  only  says  it  ought  to 
con6ne  itself,  but  which  actually  does 
and  cannot  but  confine  itself  to  the 
wants  and  interests  of  men  in  their 
simple  capacity  of  human  beings,  and 
legislates  for  them  solely  as  men  and 
as  citizens,  and  not  f>r  them  as  rich 
men  or  poor  men ;  learned  men  or  ig- 
norant; as  merchants,  manufacturers, 
shoemakers  or  tanners ;  or  according  to 
any  other  of  the  accidents  of  social  or 
individual  life.  In  reality  this  theory  of 
goverament,  which  is  not  mine,  but 
which  I  have  learned  from  men  at 
whose  feet  I  count  it  an  honor  to  sit 
and  learD,  is  much  more  popular^  and 
secures  a  much  lars^er  share  of  indirid* 
ual  freedom,  and  leaves  altogether  a 
larger  field  to  "  Free-Will,  Conscience, 
Reason,  and  the  Bible,"  than  the  con- 
solidated democracy  against  which  I 
have  so  often  and  so  indignantly  pro- 
tested—and for  protesting  agamst 
which  I  am  called  a  conservative  and 
an  aristocrat. 

Having  said  so  much  in  defence  and 
explanation  of  my  own  views  of  gov- 
ernment, I  must  say  one  or  two  words 
concerning  my  friend's  defence  of  the 
people  in  his  Note  appended  to  my 
furious  attack  'on  them.  Nearly  a[l 
the  instances,  save  so  far  as  specula- 
tive errors  were  concerned,  which  I 
adduced  in  defence  of  mv  position,  I 
adduced  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Whigs.  The  Editor  I  am  sure  agrees 
with  me  in  my  estimate  of  them. 
Wherein,  then,  could  I  have  offended 
my  democratic  broth er^  save  in  calling 
the  Vfh\^  people  ?  This  may  go  hard, 
I  know;  but,  if  We  are  democrats,  we 
must  not  be  too  aristocratic,  and  there- 
fore, however  much  it  may  go  against 
the  grain,  must  admit  that  even  Whi^ 
are  people.  In  apparently  denying  this 
the  Editor,  I  must  think,  was  not  wholly 
democratic.  The  Editor  says,  *'  the 
people  have  their  moments  detettige," 
that  they  "  are  not  infallible;  that  they 
both  can  do  and  have  done,  and  will 
often  continue  to  do,  very  wrong, — 
very  foolishly,  aye,  and  sometimes 
very  wickedly y  wrong."  This  from  an 
apologist  for  the  people?  Pray,  what 
more  nave  I  said  m  my  wrath  against 
them,  when  obviously  intending  to  say 
the  worst  of  them  that  I  could? 
Really,  the  Apologist  leaves  the  people 


worse  by  his  admissioas,  than  I  by  my 
accusations.  But  suppose  the  people, 
in  one  of  these  moments  de  vertige, 
should  fasten  upon  themselves  sach  a 
series  of  measures  as  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  a  merciful  Providence  they 
would  have  done  in  1841  ?  These 
moments  de  vertige  are  arrant  rogues, 
and  the  wise  practical  statesman  will 
always  study  to  give  us  some  guaranty 
against  the  mischief  they  may  do.  I 
wish  not  to  be  too  near  Alexander 
when  over  his  cups. 

The  Editor  accuses  me  of  recanting, 
and  striking  from  the  old  flag  under 
which  we  fought  in  1840,  one  of  its 
brightest  mottoes,  and  he  protests  as  a 
brave  knight  against  the  alleged  dese- 
cration of  our  glorious  old  Oriflamme. 
Will  he  allow  me,  as  an  humble  squire 
who  did  his  duty  as  he  could  in  the 
memorable  campaign,  and  who  cer- 
tainly received  some  wounds  if  he  gave 
none,  to  protest  also  against  his  admis- 
sicoi  that  the  Whigs  "  did  just  about 
right,"  nay,  that  "  they  served  us  just 
about  right?"  I  confess  that  I  was 
not  prepared  for  this  admission  from 
the  Democratic  Review.  Thank  God ! 
that  whatever  else  I  may  have  done, 
whatever  desecration  to  '*  our  glorious 
old  Oriflamme"  I  may  have  been 
guilty  of,  I  have  never  yet  so  far  r«- 
canted  as  to  admit  that  the  conduct  of 
the  party,  much  less  the  cause  of  the 

rirty  I  then  opposed  was  just,  and  that 
and  my  party  deserved  to  be  defeated. 
I  went  into  that  campaign,  feelin&^that 
I  was  there  to  fight  the  battle  oi  free- 
dom and  truth,  for  the  cause  of  my 
country  and  my  race;  and  whatever 
changes  have  come  over  me,  no  change 
has  come  over  this  feeling.  I  feel  to- 
day as  I  did  then.  To  the  then  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency,  I 
had  and  have  no  strong  personal  at- 
tachment. He  was  not,  and  never  can 
be,  the  man  of  my  choice;  bcrt  I  re- 
garded then,  and  I  regard  now,  his 
defeat  as  a  serious  calamity  to  the 
country, — a  defeat,  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  which  on  the  country,  it  will 
require  our  most  strenuous  and  wisely 
directed  efforts  for  years,  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices,  to  recover.  I  believe 
there  are  crimes  recorded  in  history, 
and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  all  events  that  fall  out  are  for  the 
best.  Providence  may  overrule  man's 
folly  and  wickedness,  out  man  himself 
shotdd  profit  under  a  humiliating  s 
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of  his  short-comings,  and  he  thankful 
that  he  is  not  always  leA  to  reap  the 
natural  fruits  of  his  doings. 
^  But  enough.  If  I  have  made  too 
liberal  a  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  I, 
it  is  not  because  I  do  not  feel  my  own 
insignificance,  but  because  I  could  better 
bring  out  the  views  I  have  set  forth  in 
connection  with  my  own  action,  and 
place  more  distinctly  before  the  public 
the  doctrines  I  wished  to  inculcate  in 
this  than  in  any  other  way.    What  I 


want  is  to  get  these  doctrines  hxAj 
considered,  and  if  they  are  but  so 
considered,  it  is  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence to  me  in  what  estimation  I 
may  be  held,  or  the  charges  that  may 
or  may  not  be  brought  against  me.  For 
my  own  reputation,  any  farther  than 
a  good  name  is  needed  to  enable  one 
to  serve  his  country,  and  as  a  legacy 
which  every  man  is  bound  to  leave  to 
his  children,  I  care  nothing  at  alL 
"  Strike,  but  hear !" 


NOTE. 


We  cheerfully  insert  the  above  ex- 
planatory Reply  to  the  "  Note,"  with 
which  we  felt  bound,  in  duty  equally 
to  the  Democratic  Review  and  to  the 
Democratic  Cause,  to  accomjjany  the 
April  article  of  our  esteemed  friend  and 
valued  contributor.  We  insert  it  with- 
out mutilation  or  modification,  notwith- 
standing that  it  contains  several  passa- 
( ges  founded  on  an  entire  misappreben- 
'  sion  of  the  spirit  and  bearing  of  those 
remarks  of  ours  by  which  it  has  been 
elicited. 

It  was,  for  example,  wholly  unne- 
cessary for  Mr.  Brownson  to  argue  in 
justification  of  his  having  sent  us  an 
article  based  on  these  leading  princi- 
ples of  doctrine  respecting  popular 
government  and  sovereignty,  as  if  we 
could  possibly  have  intended  to  impute 
to  him  anything  ''  dishonorable  or  un- 
generous." He  had  a  perfect  right  to 
send  it,  and,  under  the  peculiar  relation 
subsisting  between  him  and  this  work, 
to  ask  its  insertion  on  the  individual 
responsibility  of  the  author,  distinct 
from  the  general  impersonality  of  the 
Review.  We  should  neither  have 
dreamed  of  imputing  any  such  blame 
as  our  friend  thus  superfluously  repels, 
even  had  the  main  doctrine  of  his  arti- 
cle been  one  of  entire  novelty;  nor  in- 
deed were  we  unaware  of  his  former 
and  often  expressed  attachment  to  that 
.doctrine.  We  were  far  also  from 
^meaning  to  chime  in  with  the  common 
/  charge  a^inst  Mr.  Brownson  of  fickle- 
-  ness  and  mconsistency.  ^If  he  has  been 
.   f.ix.  68 


rather  more  open-minded  and  transpa* 
rent  than  most  other  men,  in  exhibiting 
to  the  world  those  intermediate  pro* 
cesses  or  progresses  of  thought  through 
which  the  eventual  results  of  ripe  opm- 
ion  are  attained,  yet  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Brownson  has  been  a  far  more  consist- 
ent writer  than  he  has  generally  received 
credit  for  being.  In  the  very  midst  of 
those  excesses  of  a  speculative  radical- 
ism which  were  imputed  to  him  in  a 
very  exaggerated  shape,  he  has  still 
announced  those  ideas  of  conservatism , 
(we  use  the  term  only  in  its  better 
sense)  which  have  been  fixed  points  in 
his  philosophy,  and  upon  which  he. 
seems  recently  to  have  exhibited  a  dis- 1 
position  to  rest  rather  too  much  of  his  \ 
weight.  Most  assuredly  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  to  vhich  he  has  above  di* 
rected  his  attention  to  prove  his  present 
consistency  with  his  frequent  former 
avowals,  it  is  beyond  dispute.  Nor  in 
the  protest  in  our  late  Number  was  that 
the  point  to  which  our  remarks  chiefly 
referred. 

To  multiply  the  restraining  checks 
on  the  action  of  all  Government,  popu- 
lar or  aristocratic,  by  means  of  conser- 
vative vetos  in  the  hands  of  minori* 
ties,  so  as  to  widen  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible extent  the  surface  of  the  public 
opinion  sustaining  government  with 
its  approval,  and  to  protect  minorities 
against  the  oppression  or  improvidence 
of  temporary  majorities,  is  one  thinff* 
To  abandon  all  confidence  in  the  intel- 
ligence and  competency  of  the  peopU 
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for  self^venimeDt,  through  a  repre- 
sentative machinery  worked  by  the 
weight  of  the  maiority^ — to  denounce 
them  as  ''cattle,"  and  ridicule  the 
claim  put  forward  in  their  behalf,  in 
langusLge  admitting  exulting  quotation 
by  their  most  bitter  and  scornful  foes — 
is  another  and  a  very  different  thing. 
The  former  has  our  entire  approval; 
against  the  latter,  our  most  emphatic 
protest  shall  never  be  wanting.  The 
former  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  motto  on  our  title-page, 
and  with  frequent  articles,  beginning 
with  the  Introduction  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Democratic  Review,  in  which 
the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties has  been  urged,  as  against  the  too 
,  strong  governmental  action  of  majori- 
;  ties.  The  less  government  the  better 
— after  passing  the  point  of  the  simple 
protection  of  rights  and  prevention  of 
wron^.  The  more  numerous  and 
effective  therefore  the  clogs  upon  the 
wheels  of  its  machinerv,  so  as  to  nar- 
row the  range  of  their  play  and  to  mod- 
erate their  action,  the  better  the  organ- 
ization of  the  system  for  the  promotion 
of  this  object.  Mr.  Calhoun's  favorite 
doctrine  of  concurrent  majorities  and 
minority^  vetos,  and  of  the  propriety  of 
combinmg  the  suffrages  oi  as  large  a 
number  of  the  people  as  possible,  by 
bringing  them  to  bear  on  government 
in  different  modes  and  at  different 
<  times,  we  have  long  regarded  as  a  po- 
•  litical  truth  of  the  highest  value.  In 
organizing  a  new  system  of  civil  polity, 
we  should  not  fail  to  oppose  most  stren- 
uously what  we  should  regard  as  the 
mischievous  error  of  leaving  full  sweep 
and  sway  to  the  despotism  of  tempo- 
rary majorities,  unchecked  by  those 
constitutional  restraints  designed  and 
required  for  the  just  protection  of  the 
corresponding  temporary  minorities. 
(But  between  this  doctrine  and  the  tone 
!and  spirit  which  seemed  to  pervade 
'some  portions  of  Mr.  Brownson's  former 
article,  there  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no 
small  difference.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
there  were  certain  expressions  in  it 
goin^  to  show  that  he  meant  little  if 
anything  beyond  this  simple  doctrine — 
such  as  Its  condemnation  of  the  despot- 
isms of  monarchy  or  aristocracy  as 
being  still  worse  than  that  of  a  consoli- 
dated democracy;  and  its  unchanged 
declaration  of  devotion  to  the  great 
aims  of  popular  progress  and  elevation. 
Yet  such  expressions  as  there  were  of 
this  character  seemed  to  us,  we  must 


confess,  to  stand  venr  modestly  badic  cfttl 
of  the  foreground  ollhe  picture,  amd  to 
be  rather  a  result  of  old  habit — or  a 
sort  of  connecting  link  of  compromise 
and    transition    between    the    fadiog 
memory  of  past  and  the  growing  force 
of  new  opinions — than  as  coming  very 
warm  from  any  very  deep  seal  of  con- 
viction or  feeling.    The  key-note  from 
which  the  whole  article  seemed  to  de- 
rive its  tone,  was  its  opening  avowal  of 
a  *' revolutions^  in  the  author's  own 
mind,  wrought  by  the  events  of  1840, 
greater  than  that  which  they  wrought 
m  the   government.     Mr.  Brownsoa 
explains  himself  now  more  fully  oo 
this  point,  with  a  view  to  remove  a 
certain    intentional     obscurity    with 
which  he  had  before  somewhat  reiled 
his  real  meaning — from  a  motive  cer- 
tainly more  tender  to  his  readers'  pre- 
sumed self-love  than  really  respectfu] 
to  their  intelligence.    But  if  he  thus 
himself  led  us  so  far  into  error,  as  to 
awaken  the  suspicions,  or  rather  appre- 
hensions, expressed  in  the  "Note," — 
and  expressed  not  positively,  still  less 
in  condemnation,  but  rather  in  inquiry 
and  deprecation, — it  is  surely  far  less 
our  fault  than  his  own ;  and  the  just 
right  of  complaint  would  rather  seem 
to  be  on  the  other  side,  from  that  where 
his  present  paper  would  seem  to  locate 
it 

In  the  promulgation  of  the  above 
doctrine,  as  well  as  in  its  applicatioa 
to  practice,  one  essential  distinctioa 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  This  pnn- 
ci{9e  of  minority  vetos,  excellent  as  it 
may  be  in  the  organization  of  a  new 
government,  when  the  first  leaf  of  the 
statute-book  is  yet  un blotted  in  its  vir- 
ein  whiteness,  to  prevent  bad  laws 
being  made,  and  to  Keep  down  the  ac^ 
tion  of  the  government  to  those  few 
general  duties  which  are  all  for  which 
It  is  either  necessary  or  desirable,  is 
yet  a  very  different  thing  when,  after 
a  long  course  of  vicious  legislation  cal- 
culated to  create  or  develope  special 
interests  or  classes  at  the  expense  of  the 
equal  rights  of  the  whole,  its  benefit  is 
invoked  for  the  protection  and  perpetu- 
ation of  those  *'  minority  interests."  A 
good  deal  of  positive  government  may 
be  yet  wanted  to  undo  the  manifold 
mischiefs  of  past  mis-government,  on 
the  homoBopathic  principle  that  similia 
similihus  curantur.  For  this  work  we 
want  the  People,  the  Majority,  and  we 
only  wish  they  could  be  a  little  mure 
promptly  and  energetically  brought  up 
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and  kq>t  up  to  its  performaDce.  This 
is  the  great  repealinff  and  reforming 
power  so  dreaded  by  that  conservatism 
which  clings  to  all  existing  oppressions 
and  abuses.  This  it  is  the  latter  is  so 
constantly  denouncina^  and  struggling 
against;  and  certainly  the  language 
and  tone  which  it  delights  to  employ 
against  it — of  contempt  for  its  igno- 
rance and  folly,  and  dread  of  its  brute 
headstrongness — are  very  apt  to  be  pre- 
cisely those  which  pervade  portions  of 
our  friend's  article,  however  different 
the  spirit  in  which  he  employs,  and 
the  purposes  to  which  he  would  apply 
them.  We  are  very  certain  that  of 
every  hundred  readers,  of  all  parties 
and  opinions,  ninety-nine  read  Mr. 
Brownson's  article  in  a  sense  which 
made  the  disclaimer  and  protest  now 
remonstrated  against,  not  only  perfectly 
right  and  proper,  but  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  Democratic  Review.  We 
certainly  understood  the  applicati(xi  in- 
tended to  be  made  of  the  lesson  of 
1840  as  going  much  further  to  discredit 
and  discard  our  accustomed  idea  of 
some  degree  of  regard  for  and  confi- 
dence in  the  "  intetligence  of  the  peo- 
ple," than  we  could  be  willing  to  allow 
to  pass  unchallenged.  We  had  wit- 
,  nessed  a  similar  "  revolution"  in  many 
ininds  since  that  memorable  period ; 
and  might  name  not  a  few  who,  only 
half  understanding  the  philosophy  of 
the  phenomenon,  were  free  in  avowing 
that  they  ^ve  up  that  idea  in  disgust 
and  despair.  It  certainljr  seemed  as  if 
Mr.  Brownson  meant  with  particular 
emphasis  to  proclaim  himself  as  in  that 
category.  The  bearing  of  such  avowals 
in  the  great  controversy  between  Con- 
servatism and  Democratic  Progress,  to 
encourage  the  scomers  and  scoffers  of 
the  People,  and  to  dishearten  their 
friends  and  champions,  is  obvious.  True 
it  may  indeed  be,  that  Mr.  Brownson 
is  no  friend  to  institutions  of  a  monar- 
chical or  aristocratical  character,  and 
that  all  his  invectives  against  the  pre- 
tended intelligence,  sovereignty  or  self> 
government  of  the  People,  as  expressed 
in  the  Majority,  were  not  meant  to 
have  any  backward  bearing  in  favor 
I  of  any  such  institutions.  Yet,  in 
I  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  even  in 
/  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  such 
could  not  fail  to  be  their  effect ;  and 
'  emanating  from  such  a  source,  and 
issued  to  the  world  through  the  medium 
of  the  Democratic  Review,  they  seemed 
certainly  caicolatcdt  if  onaccompaoied 


by  proper  counteractioD,  to  do  more 
mischief  to  the  cause  to  which  this 
work  is  devoted,  than  years  of  more 
orthodox  political  preaching  would  be 
likely  to  repair.  Mr.  Brownson  has 
mistaken  our  meaning — or  rather  has 
stretched  it  beyond  either  our  own  in- 
tent or  the  necessary  sense  of  any  lan- 
guage employed  by  us,  when  he  says, 
*'  The  intimation  of  the  Editor  in  Lis 
Note,  that  I  propose  to  control  the  de- 
mocratic element  by  introducing  the 
aristocratic  or  monarchical  element, 
which  was  the  damning  sin  of  old 
Federalism,  is  unjust  to  me,  unwai^ 
ranted  by  a  single  word  I  have  ever 
written  or  uttered,  and  not  what  I  had 
a  right  to  expect,"  &c.  We  certainly 
made  no  such  intimation  of  design  or 
desire  on  Mr.  Brownson's  part,  though 
we  did  see  that  nine-tenths  of  his  arti- 
cle was  what  might  have  been  written 
by  any  of  the  highest  ultraists  of  the 
anti-democratic  school  orpoTTtlcs ;  and 
though  we  expressed  an  alarm  which 
we  ielt  with  sincerest  pain,  that  he 
was  passing  through  a  transition  <^ 
opinion  logically  leading  tosuch  a  result, 
and  which  is  so  often  witnessed,  after 
the  appearance  of  "  the  first  grey  hair,** 
as  the  reaction  of  the  more  bold  and 
g^enerous  enthusiasm  of  an  earlier  age 
m  behalf  of  Liberty  and  the  People. 
We  are  glad  to  feel  reassured  by  the 
warm  and  strong  declarations  of  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  the  above  paper ; 
and  it  is  weU  perhaps  that  they  have 
been  thus  elicited,  even  though  a  sharp 
prick  of  the  pen  may  have  been  the 
means  of  provoking  them.  There  was 
at  least  no  poison  on  its  point,  nor  was 
it  urged  by  any  unfriendly  hand. 

A  few  more  words  on  two  or  three 
points  in  the  above,  which  we  cannot 
dispense  ourselves  from  the  duty  of 
noticing.  With  respect  to  1840,  Mr. 
Brovmson  repeats  his  version  of  it 
which  we  controverted  at  some  length 
in  our  former  "  Note."  As  he  makes 
but  very  slight  and  summary  reply — 
or  rather  none  at  all — to  the  reasoning 
by  which  we  then  sought  to  sustain 
our  version  of  it,  we  shall  not  repeat 
them,  content  to  refer  the  reader  to 
them,  even  though  they  have  produced 
no  impression  on  the  mind  of  our  friend 
and  correspondent.  He  still  insists  that 
the  election  of  that  year  was  held  on  a  / 
distinct  issue  of  measures  made  up  and  | 
submitted  to  the  people  by  the  two 
parties ;  that  the  result  was  a  decisire 
Y«rdict  in  iavor  of  those  of  the  Whigs, 
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of  which  Mr.  Clay's  "famous  pro- 
gramme" was  afterwards  the  embodi- 
meat ;  and  that  oa  the  priociples  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  right 
of  the  maiority  to  govern,  the  minority 
were  loyally  and  patriotically  bound  to 
acquiesce  in  their  adoption  ;  so  that  the 
splendid  parliamentary  struggle  made 
against  them  by  our  party  in  Congress, 
was  a  mere  factious  opposition,  incon- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  principles 
habitually  avowed  by  the  party  making 
it.  But  the  leading  fallacy  in  all  this 
is  the  assertion  that  there  was  any  such 
distinct  issue  of  measures  made  up  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  as  is  here  as- 
sumed. On  the  contrary,  it  was  in  vain 
that  "  we,  the  writers,  essayists,  de- 
claimers,  orators,  lecturers,"  &c.,  strove 
to  bring  the  thing  down  to  that  point. 
Th«  policy  of  our  opponents,  delibe- 
rately adopted  at  their  nominating  con- 
vention, effectually  baffled  all  our  efforts. 
We  did  not  engage  as  two  parallel  and 
antagonist  arrays,  the  one  marching 
from  one  and  the  other  from  the  op- 
posite quarter  of  the  compass;  but 
while  we  stood  on  our  guard  in  a  cen- 
tral position  of  defence,  the  Whigs  as- 
sailed us  as  from  the  circumference  of 
a  circle.  The  men  chosen  as  their 
candidates  were  not  in  themselves  the 
expression  of  any  distinct  ideas  of  po- 
licy— unless  indeed  tbe  name  of  Tyler, 
an  old  Virginia  State-Rights  man,  even 
to  the  point  of  Nullification,  involved 
nearly  all  the  very  opposite  of  that 
afterwards  embodied  in  the  programme. 
And  without  dwelling  further  on  this 
point,  the  actual  state  of  things  that 
existed  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  a  reference  to  a  speech  at  a  State  con- 
rention  in  North  Carolina,  by  a  Whig 

Solitician  no  less  prominent  than  Mr. 
ladger,  one  of  General  Harrison's  Sec- 
retaries, in  which  the  imputation 
against  Harrison  urged  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  of  being  in  favor  of  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  was  indignantly  repelled 
in  most  emphatic  terms,  as  a  calumny 
and  a  falsehood.  Indeed,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  at  the  very  moment  of  de- 
positing the  ballots  which  wrought 
such  a  revolution  in  the  administration 
and  in  our  friend's  mind,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  would,  on  a  direct 
vote,  have  sustained  the  Independent 
Treasury,  at  least  in  all  its  substantial 
]>rinciples.  That  question  was  con- 
sidered settled,  bv  no  small  number  of 
those  who  were  led  by  a  variety  of  in- 
ducements to  support  the  Whig  change. 


While  that  had  beea  the  main  questioe 

at  stake,  we  had  been  overwhelmingly 
triumphant.    By  the  time  of  the  Presi- 
dential election,  it  had  passed  out  of 
the  range  of  the  general  discussion  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  one  side  strove  to  keep  it  in 
the  foreground  as  a  topic  of  interest 
and  practical  importance,  while  per- 
petually baffled  by  the  negative  and 
shifting  policy  of  the  other.     It  is  a 
total  error  to  assert  that  Mr.  Clay  had 
the  right,  on  the  principle  of  loyalty  to 
the  ascertained  will  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  through  the  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority, to  come  into  Congress  with  his 
programme  (which  the  Whig  Party 
nad  not  ventured  thus  to  announce  be^ 
fore  the  election),  and  call  upon  them 
in  the  People's  name,  to  pass  at  coce 
the  measures  composing  it,  without 
delay,  without  discussion.    The  impu- 
dent arrogance  of  the  demand    was 
equalled  only  by  that  fraudulent  dis- 
simulation of  the  design,  through  which 
alone  the  power  of  making  it  was  ever 
procured. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  *'  Sovereignty 
of  the  People,"  contained  in  his  two 
articles,    Mr.   Brownson    appears   tol 
us  to  distil  his  speculation  through  ' 
an  alembic  of  metaphysical  subtlety, 
till  it   is    refined   away  beyond    the  i 
comprehension  of  common  intelligen-  J 
ces.     He  seems  to  withdraw  the  sove- J 
reignty  from  the  actual,  real,  living,  . 
fiesh-and-blood  People,  to  place  it  in  1 
their  political  organization ; — and  yet  ^ 
not  in   the  mere  written  instrument 
called  a    "constitution,"   but  in  the 
"actual  constitution  or  organization  of 
the  state,"  lying  behind  and  beneath^ 
that.    The  only  distinct  idea  we  caal 
form  of  what  he  intends  to  convey  by  / 
this  latter  expression,  is  that  he  means  > 
that  actual  organization  of  the  people 
as  a  body  polific,  with  a  certain  specific 
distribution  of  powers  and  regulated 
modes  of  action,  of  which  the  written 
constitution  is  the  expression  and  the 
law,  the  description  and  the  prescrip-    , 
tion.     Thu  people,  and  this  only — or  ^ 
rather  the  people  thus  organized  and 
acting  in  the  methods  of  that  organiza- 
tion, and  thus  organized  and  acting 
only — are  sovereign;    and  this  sove- 
reignty is  "  ultimate,"  as  all  sovereignty 
must  be;  nothing  lies  beyond  or  above 
it — nothing  human,  at  least;  to  it  all 
loyalty  is  morally  and  sacredly  due, 
and  there  can  be  no  legitimacy  outside 
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meanlDgf,  it  is  at  least  the  nearest  ap- 
proach we  are  able  to  make  to  its  exact 
apprehension. 

Now  we  think  this  a  sheer  fallacy 
and  a  sheer  fancy.    It  is  a  confusion 

! between  a  mode  and  a  substance — an 
elevation  of  a  creation  above  its  creator, 
of  a  law  above  the  law-maker,  of  a 
self-imposed  resolution  above  the  free- 
will and  conscience  of  the  resolver. 
iMr.  Brownson's  theory  excludes  the 
{existence  of  any  rightful  power  that 
^  l^ay  subvert  or  change  the  particular 
^existing  constitution.  And  yet  it  may 
be  a  bad  one.  Or,  once  perhaps  good, 
it  may  in  the  course  of  lime  cease  to 
be  so,  as  the  jacket  that  admirably 
fitted  the  boy  is  a  grievous  restraint  to 
the  developed  size  and  strength  of  the 
man.  "  It  is  the  sovereign,"  are  Mr. 
Brownson's  words,  "  and,  when  wisely 
adapted  to  the  real  character  of  the 
country,  the  genius  and  pursuits  of  the 
people',  it  is  always  self-sufficing." 
Ah,  but  if  it  chance  not  to  be  thus 
'*  wisely  adapted,"  and  suppose  it  con- 

(tain  no  provision  of  a  mode  within 
itself    for   its  own    amendment  and 
growth  with  the  growth  of  the  people 
of  whose  organization  it  is  the  written 
law — what  then  ?    Is  it  indeed  "  ulti- 
mate" and  supreme  ?    Are  support  and* 
submission  due  to  it  by  all  ^d  citi- 
\  zens,  on  the  moral  and  religious  obli- 
I  gatioa  of  loyally  to  the  state,  even 
though  any  majority  of  the  actual  peo- 
ple may  choose  to  come  together  and 
tear  the  written  instrument  to  pieces, 
and  substitute  a  different  organization 
of  the  body  politic  for  the  old  one? 
t  Are  the  latter  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
I  mob,   though  comprising  the  ninety- 
jntnff,  while  the  one  resisting,  and  con- 
[tinuing  to  work  the  old  machinery  of 
government,  is  to  be  entitled  to  say, 
uterally,  though  in  a  sense  varied  from 
that  of  the  French  king, ''  the  state — I 
am  the  state"  ? 
Away  with  these  cobweb  subtleties 
\  and  sophistications.    The  People — the 
i/j  actual,  numerical    People — including, 
/  on  terms  of  equal  rights,  all  persons  of 
reasonable  maturity  in  years  and  of  the 
ordinary  degree  and  completeness  of 
mental  competency  to  think  and  act 
for  their  own  individual  self-government 
: — the  People  themselves,  in  their  own 
;  native  might  and  right,  are  the  primary 
I  and  fundamental  sovereignty.   Viewed 
'  in  the  abstraction  of  the  principle,  even 
in  the  most  despotic  forms  of  actual 
government,  where  aU  the  power,  and 


the  practically  recognized  sovereignty, 
reside  in  an  autocrat  or  an  aristocracy, 
even  there,  the  true  sovereignly,  by 
natural  moral  right,  resides  still  only 
in  that  same  People ;  whose  acquies- 
cence alone  legitimates  the  government, 
by  making  it  in  some  sort  an  expression 
of  its  will,  or  at  least  of  its  wilhngness, 
and  imparts  to  it  a  certain  secondary 
sovereignty,  if  we  may  so  speak,  para- 
mount to  all  authorities  but  that  of  its 
own  source.  The  same  principle  holds 
true"  through  all  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment through  which  that  people  may 
be  supposed  to  pass.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  but  an  accident  to  the  na- 
tion, and  proceeding  out  of  the  nation ; 
and,  always  dependent  on  its  toleration 
and  support  for  its  existence,  never  can 
be  elevated  beyond  its  reach  and  con- 
trol. Is  Mr.  Brownson  aware  how 
near  his  doctrine  approaches  to  the  \ 
principle  of  "  the  divine  ri^ht?^^  For  \ 
it  is  only  by  investing  existing  govern- 
ment with  the  authority  of  such  an 
attribute,  that  it  can  be  thus  elevated . 
to  that  relation  towards  the  People  \ 
which  his  argument  would  seeni  to  \ 
claim.  Returning  his  own  courteous  > 
form  of  expression— (though  we  must 
say  that  this  kind  of  controversial  cour- 
tesy on  his  part  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  last  of  the  two  papers,  the  former 
having  ridden  a  little  rough-shod  over 
the  general  dissent  of  his  party,  and 
treating  it  altogether  de  haut  en  has, 
with  a  certain  air  of  forgiving  indul- 
gence, kind  indeed  but  rather  contemp- 
tuous)— reluming  his  own  courteous 
form  of  expression,  we  would  sj«y  that 
the  point  here  involved  we  wish  our 
friend  and  correspondent  would  "  re- 
examine." 

Our  theory  is  very  simple  and  plain  ; 
and  safe  enough,  too,  if  Mr.  Brownson 
would  be  a  little  less  afraid  of  the  Peo- 
ple— we  mean  the  numerical  people —  1 
and  if  he  would  consent  to  pardon  their , 
**  moment  de  veriige**  in  1840 — (even  if 
such  was  indeed  its  character,  and  if 
the  people  were  not  then  in  very  truth 
most  wise  and  sane  when  we  thought 
them  foolish  est  and  maddest.)  It  is, 
that  the  sovereignty  resides  in  that 
people — that  sovereignly  which  made 
the  constitution,  and  which  may  un- 
make. If  that  people  choose  to  come 
together,  in  their  own  way,  whether 
inside  or  outside  the  existing  forms  of 
law,  and  to  alter  the  constitution,  it  is 
to  their  will  and  their  act  that  my  loy- 
alty is  morally  due,  provided  I  am  bona 
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fide  satisfied  of  the  fact  of  the  majority. 
By  the  truest  and  highest  legitimacy 
of  natural  right,  and  of  the  only  "di- 
vine right"  we  can  know  in  political 
affairs,  this  new  constitution  subverts 
the  old  one,  which  is  left  behind  like 
the  cast-off  skin  of  the  serpent,  or  the 
moulted  feathers  of   the  bird.      But 
though  we  thus  differ  from  Mr.  Brown- 
son  on  this  point,  as  to  the  power  be- 
yond the  constitution,  yet  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  principles  on  which    it 
would  be  wisest  and  best  to  organize 
the  constitution,  we  should  probably 
come  together  again — and  we  are  satis- 
fied that  we  here  rightly  interpret  the 
general  sense  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
llere  is  the  proper  place  for  as  many 
checks  and  clogs  on  the  action  of  gov- 
ernment as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
most  effectual  protection  of  the  rights 
of  minorities  against  the  abuse  or  mis- 
use of  power  by  temporary  majorities; 
and  here  every  restraining  veto  power 
calculated  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  spe- 
cial legislation  and  over-legislaiion  by 
the  ascendant  interests  or  opinions  of 
the  time  being,  we  should  consider  as 
a  valuable  point  secured,  for  the  cause 
of  liberty,  progress  and  equal  rights. 
[Here,  both    Mr.   Brownson  and   Mr. 
■Calhoun  are  perfectly  right ;  but  in  ^o- 
ing  further,  and  confounding  the  prm- 
ciple  of  primarj;  sovereignty  beyond  the 
constitution,  with  the  policy  or  govern- 
ment under  and  within  it,  so  as  to  deny 
to  the  people  the  right  of  controlling  the 
constitution  because  it  may  not  be  prac- 
tically wise  to  vest  in  the  majority  the 
power  of  absolute  and  unchecked  gov- 
ernment,— with  all  due  deference  we 
must    declare  Mr.  Brownson,  in  our 
opinion,   widely    wrong,    and  widely 
heretical,  since  he  makes  this  avowal ; 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  not  less  so  if  he  en- 
tertains similar  views; — of  which  indeed 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  evidence, 
though  from  the  general  tone  and  ten- 
dency of  southern  opinion  on  this  gene- 
ral subject,  it  is  not  unlikely. 

Mr.  Brownson  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  subtle  self-deception  when 
he  argues,  in  remonstrance  against  the 
common  democratic  theory  of  popular 
sovereignty,  that  if  the  People  have  the 
right  to  change  the  constitution,  it  is 
"  as  good  as  no  constitution  at  all ;" 
and  that  it  is  no  government  if  the 
governing  power  be  not  extraneous  to 
and  above  the  soveraed.  A  wise  man 
may  regulate  the  daily  routine  of  hia 
household  by  a  self-resolved  system  of 


management,  which  he  makes  not  less 
a  steady  law  and  government  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  the  rest,  because  botk 
its  adoption  and  its  continuance  m^j 
be  purely  volun  tary.    And  with  respect 
to  nations  living  under  free  forms  of 
government,  like  our  States,  the  very 
last  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  that  of  , 
a  fickle  spirit  of  change  in  tampering   • 
with  constitutions.    How  proverbially   ' 
difficult  it  is  now  recognized  to  be,  both   ' 
in  the  Federal  and  in  State  politics,  to 
effect    even    the   most  innocent    and 
desirable  amendments  to  those  instni- 
ments.    Mr.  Brownson^s  anxious  alarm 
was  excited  by  Mr.  Clay's  demonstra- 
tion of  assault  upon  the  Presidential 
Veto.    It  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
disquieted  our  serenity,  though  proba- 
bly not  less  attached  than  himself  to 
that  admirable  conservative  feature  in 
our  system.    We  never  regarded  it  as 
anything  more  than  an  ebullition  of 
temper  on  Clay's  pan,  coujjled  with  the 
desire  to  maintain  a  consistency  with 
his  assumption  of  a  distinct  and  deci- 
sive recent  popular  majority,  in  favor  of 
the  measures  against  which  it  was  ap- 
plied with  an  effect  so  fatal  for  Clay 
and  so  happy  for  his  country.    To  these 
motives  ousht  perhaps  to  be  added  that 
of  a  widely  mistaken  notion  that  it 
would  be  a  popular  cry  to  raise  against 
the  Administration,  as  if  there  was  any- 
thing of  an  odious  monarchical  charac- 
ter m  the  power  in  question,  against 
which  might  be  directed  with  effect 
that  kind  of  demagogue  appeal  to  the 
presumed  ignorance  and  prejudice  of 
the  popular  masses,  which,  to  an  essen- 
tially anti-democratic  party  in  a  coun- 
try of  democratic  institutions  and  ge- 
nius, constitutes  the  favorite  means  of 
pursuing  its  objects, — though  generally, 
if  they  only  knew  it,  the  very  weakest 
and  worst  they  could  adopt.    At  any 
rate,  there  never  was  a  grand  demon- 
stration made  by  a  great  statesman  and 
head  of  a  party,  that  fell  so  heavy  and 
flat  to  the  ground,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
of  party  s)rmpathy  and  interest  to  prop 
and  buoy  it  up  for  at  least  a  little  while 
— that  perished  in  such  quick  and  fatal 
abortion  at  the  very  instant  as  it  were 
of  seeing  the  light-— as  this  same  threat- 
ened Veto  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.   And  if  Mr.  Brownson  was  so 
needlessly  alarmed  at  its  appearance, 
he  is  the  only  intelligent  Democrat 
within  our  knowledge  who  was  ever 
for  a  moment  thus  affected ;  and  he 
sorely  has  not  only  had  foU  time  to  re- 
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corer  from  every  vestige  of  such  fecl- 
JDff,  but,  from  the  positively  ludicrous 
failure  of  the  suggestion  even  with  Mr. 
Ciay*s  own  party,  he  ought  to  have  felt 
reassured  against  an)r  future  danger  of 
a  similar  kind  and  object. 

So  far  as  regards  the  supposed  case 
urged  by  Mr.  Browoson  of  an  extra- 
legal attempt  by  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  or  any  other  State 
to  alter  their  constitution,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  us,  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  said,  to  refer  to  our  former 
Note,  in  which  it  was  remarked  that, 
''The  general  good  sense,  the  social 
vis  inertia,  the  universal  spirit  of  a  true 
and  good  conservatism  prevailing  in 
any  community  enlightened  enough  to 
have  achieved  the  possession  of  a  free 
constitution,  will  be  sufficient  guaran- 
\  ties  against  abuse  of  this  rightful  power 
\ji£  change  of  constitution ;  and  when 
i  good  and  fair  methods  have  been  agreed 
.  upon  and  established  for  such  practical 
changes,  there  is  no  danger  of  ever 
findiogr  any  large  number  of  persons  at- 
temptmg  revolutionary  modes  of  doing 
the  same  thing." 

Yet  a  few  words,  notwithstanding 
the  already  tightening  pressure  of  our 
limits  of  space,  and  we  have  done. 
The  ingenious  tvnst  which  our  respect- 
ed friend  and  correspondent — or  rather 
respondent — gives  to  our  admission  that 
majorities  are  not  infallible,  we  are 
content  to  let  pass.  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  its  context  and  the  general 
tone  and  bearing,  both  of  that  Article 
in  particular,  and  of  this  Review  at 
large,  we  are  under  no  apprehension  of 
being  understood,  and  have  no  time  to 
waste  in  unnecessary  explanation. 
But  really  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  above  (page  536)  gives  a  per- 
version of  our  remarks  respecting  the 
overthrow  of  our  party  in  1840,  which, 
however  unintentional,is  very  unjust, — 
on  the  part  of  any  other  we  should  be 
tempted  to  sav  uncandid.  Did  we  say 
that  "  the  Whigs  did  just  about  right  ?" 
Did  we  make  any  such  admission  as 
that  "  their  cause  was  just  ?"  Did  we 
say  anything  to  justify  the  view  there 
presented  of  our  imputed  "  recantation" 
and  "  change  ?"  No.  We  recognized 
in  our  own  overthrow  the  hand  of  that 
j  "overruling  Providence"  which  gov- 
erns the  affairs  of  nations  with  a  wis- 
dom far  transcending  that  of  all  their 
own  statesmanship,  and  through  the 
means  of  ffreat  principles,  working  often 
deeply  below  the  surface,  of  which  all 


parties  are  often  unconscious.  We  too, 
mdeed,  as  Mr.  Brownson,  "  went  into 
that  campaign,  feeling  that  we  were 
there  to  fight  the  battle  of  freedom  and 
truth,  for  the  cause  of  our  country  and 
our  race ;"  nor  with  us  any  more  than 
with  him  has  any  "  change  come  over 
this  feeling."  At  the  same  time,  en- 
lightened by  the  event,  and  chastened 
by  adversity,  we  can  see,  in  the  causes 
alluded  to  m  our  former  Note,  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  our  defeat,  in  cer- 
tain points  of  weakness  in  our  position 
as  a  party,  growing  out  of  our  own  past 
errors  and  follies.  We  ought  to  have 
had  a  stronger  hold  on  the  popular 
heart,  with  all  our  excellent  measures 
and  excellent  men.  We  ought  to  have 
rooted  ourselves  so  deeply  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  that  their  attach- 
ment to  our  administration  would  not 
have  been  so  easily  shaken  by  the  sys^ 
tem  of  assault  adopted  by  our  oppo- 
nents. We  ought  not  to  have  so  di- 
rected affairs  during  our  twelve  years 
of  power — we,  the  DemocraticFtLrty — 
as  to  allow  so  powerful  a  party  of  op- 
position to  maintain  its  coherence  and 
its  deep  animosity  against  us  and  our 
policv.  All  this  can  now  be  seen 
clearly  enough — let  us  not  fail  to  profit 
by  it ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  go  back 
into  power  a  little  wiser  and  better 
than  we  went  out.  We  had  no  small 
number  of  errors  both  of  omission  and 
commission  recorded  a^inst  us  by  the 
inexorable  angel  of  political  retribution, 
(the  most  fatal  of  which  was  our  sad 
blunder  of  the  Pet  Bank  business),  and 
it  is  to  them,  we  repeat,  that  we  owe 
our  overthrow.  That  event  was,  as  it 
now  appears,  inevitable,  ordered  as  it 
was  by  the  benevolent  wisdom  of  Pro- 
vidence. In  this  respect  we  differ  from 
Mr.  Brownson,  that  we  have  long  I 
ceased  to  regard  it  as  a  "calamity."  I 
On  the  contrary,  far  more  good  than  i 
evil  has  already  come  out  of  it,  and  is  * 
daily  developing  itself.  The  great 
disease  of  Whi^gism,  so  long  and 
deeply  festering  m  the  political  body, 
was  brought  to  a  head  by  it — and  has 
now  broken  and  begun  to  disperse. 
The  experiment  of  a  change  of  admin- 
istration has  been  made,  we  imagine,  to 
the  sufficient  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
The  fiscal  question  has  been  settled, 
and  the  great  reform  of  the  Independent 
Treasury  will  now  go  into  operation 
with  the  £feneral  acquiescence  of  the 
mass  of  all  parties.  The  public  mind  | 
is  undoubtedly  in  a  far  more  healthy 
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I  and  settled  state  than  it  would  hare 
I  been  had  we  merely  prevailed  by  the 
force  of  majority,  over  a  minority  infe- 
j  rior,  after  all,  only  by  a  small  fractional 
»  ditference  of  numbers.  And  a  very 
distinct  and  valuable  step  forward  in 
the  onward  progress  of  the  high  destiny 
of  our  country  and  sptem  of  institutions 
Las  been  made,  which  could  not  have 
been  made  otherwise  than  by  those 
very  means,  of  chastening  disaster, 
which  we  then  regarded,  but  no  longer 
regard,  as  so  "  serious  a  calamiiv.'' 
This  is  the  extent  of  what  we  eitfier 
meant  or  said ;  whether  it  goes  to  any 
such  length  as  to  justify  the  view 
which  Mr.  Brownson  talfe^  of  it,  we 


are  content  to  leare  to  his  own  candor 

to  decide. 

And  after  this  mutually  friendly  and 
frank  interchange  of  ezplanatioos  and 
remonstrances,  growing  out  of  a  certain 
difference  of  theory  on  an  important 
point  of  political  doctrine,  yet  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  affecting  the  close 
relations  of  party  affinity  and  personal 
re^fard  whicn  we  cherish  with  equal 
pnde  and  pleasure  in  regard  to  oar  able 
and  high-minded  correspondent,  'we 
gladly  take  leave  of  the  subject,  so  far 
as  it  involves  aught  in  the  nature  of 
controversy  between  him  and  ourselTes 
in  these  pages.  .     • 
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Nbw  York,  April  10,  1843. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Democratic  Review : 

Sir: — In  an  article  in  your 
January  Number,  under  the  head  of 
"Neurology,"  I  find  the  following 
paragraph : 

**  The  earliest  knowledge  that  we  have 
of  these  discoveries  in  Neurology,  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  is,  that  in  April, 
1841,  he  was  giving  public  lectures  and 
experiments  on  the  subject,  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  We  arc  the  more  particular 
in  referring  to  this  date,  as  an  attempt  has 
been  made  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
establish  a  priority  of  claim,  based  upon 
experiments  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year.  But,  by  this  time,  the 
announcement  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  dis- 
coveries had  spread,  by  means  of  the 
journals  of  the  day,  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  our  wide  domain." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  though  I  do  most 
fully  exonerate  you  from  all  blame  in 
the  premises,  as  I  believe  you  to  be 
utterly  incapable  of  any  design  to  do 
injustice  to  any  one,  yet,  you  will  feel  it 
a  pleasure,  I  doubt  not,  to  allow  me 
the  privilege  of  offering  the  following 
statement  to  the  consideration  of  your 
readers : 

1.  For  some  years  I  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  collection  of  facts,  illus- 
trating what  I  called  "  Mental  Phe^ 
nomena;  "  and,  during  the  summer  of 
1841, 1  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  articles  under  this  head,  in 
the  New  York  Watchman,  of  which  I 


was  then  editor.    It  was  a  part  of  mf 
plan  to  bring  into  those  articles,  the 
subject  of  Mesmerism,  so  called ;  and, 
to  do  it  justice,  I  commenced  a  course 
of  experiments,  which  resulted,  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1841,  in  the  discovery 
of  the  susceptibility  of  the  separate 
cerebral  organs^  to   the  control  of  the 
operator  by  mere  manipulatioTu    This 
discovery  I  stated,  not  when  it  first 
occurred,  but  more  than  two  months 
afterwards,  in  the  course  of  my  arti- 
cles on  "  Mental  Phenomena,"  where 
it  seemed  to  fall  in  beat  with  the  gen- 
eral subject    That  account   may  be 
found  in  the  Watchman  for  October 
23, 1841.    And  I  did  then  suppose, (as 
I  do  still),  that  this  was  the  first  ever 
published,  revealing  the  method  of  con- 
troUins;  the  separate  cerebral  organs, 
and  when  1  published  it,  I  had  never 
heard  of  any  similar  experiments,  per« 
formed  by  any  one. 

This  much  premised,  it  must  be 
easily  seen,  1  think,  that  the  above 
paragraph  in  your  January  Number  is 
susceptible  of  an  application  to  my- 
self, and  if  so,  how  it  is  that  it  does 
me  ffreat  injustice ;  as  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  state,  very  briefly : 

1.  It  places  me  in  a  relation  to  Dr. 
Buchanan  which  I  have  never  assumed. 
I  have  never  attempted  to  establish 
any  claims  of  discovery  in  "  Neurolo- 
gy," technically  so  called,  nor  of  on- 
ginality  in  operating  upon  the  separate 
cerebral  org^is,  in  the  waking  state. 
The  discoveries  of  my  own,  tending  to 
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derooQstFate,  as  I  sappose  they  do,  the 
susceptibilities  and  lunciions  of  the 
human  brain,  have  beea  quite  exten- 
sively described  in  the  various  papers 
throughout  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Waichman,  and  current 
volume  of  the  Magnet. 

2.  This  paragraph  refers  to  ac- 
counts of  Dr.  Buchanan's  discoveries, 
published  in  April,  1841,  in  a  way 
that  would  lead  one  who  had  not  seen 
them  to  infer  that  those  accounts  dis* 
closed  his  method  of  operating.  But, 
so  far  from  this,  they  leave  us  perfectly 
in  the  dark  on  this  subject,  except,  in- 
deed, where  Dr.  Buchanan  expressly 
declares,  that  he  wotdd  not  then  tell 
the  public  what  his  method  was.  (See 
Sketches  of  Buchanan*8  Discoveries, 
page  10.) 

At  ihe  time  I  made  the  discovery  as 
above  staled,  I  had  heard  of  nothiog 
of  the  kind  from  any  other  person; 
though  the  same  thing  may  have 
been  thought  of  years  before  by  others, 
for  aught  £  know.  And,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  Edinburgh  Phrenologi- 
cal Journal,  for  October,  1842,  similar 
experiments  were  performed  in  the 
December  following.  And  it  may  be 
proper  for  me  to  add,  in  this  connection, 
that  although  I  never  attached  so  much 
importance  to  my  experiments  as 
some  others  would  seem  to  do,  yet 
the  true  account  of  a  discovery,  as  to 
any  method  of  operating  on  the  hu- 
man brain,  or  anything  else,  must  be 
determined  by  the  published  accounts 
made  of  it,  at  the  time  the  discovery 
was  made.  For,  when  the  method  of 
doing  anything  is  once  before  the 
world,  no  man  who  may  assume  to 
have  made  a  similar  discovery  could 
prove  that  he  did  not  derive  his  know- 
ledge from  ih^t published  account.  And 
hence  we  must  see  that  ten  thousand 
reports  which  might  be  originated 
about  any  discovery,  a  year  or  more 
after  the  account  of  its  origin  was 
published  to  the  world,  could  not 
amount  to  anything. 

And  I  now  state  again,  that  if  any 
account  of  this  3[ethoi)  of  controlling 
the  cerebral  organs,  was  ever  published 
previous  to  mme,  above  stated,  I  have 
neither  seen  it,  nor  ever  heard  of  it. 
We  know  that  some  account  may  be 
found  in  Muller's  Fhysioloffy,  of  ea> 
citing  the  cerebral  organs  by  galva- 
nism, many  years  ago.  The  account 
may  be  found  also  in  Walker's  Pa- 


tholqg;y,  page  131,  recently  published 
in  this  country. 

'  It  was  not  until  sotne  time  after  my 
discovery  above  named,  that  1  heard  of 
Dr.  Buchanan's  experiments,  in  what 
he  called  "  Neurolog}',"  but  even  then, 
I,  with  others,  was  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture even  what  they  were,  and  for 
the  following  reasons :  . 

1.  His  saying  that  **  he  operated  by 
a  galvanoid  fluid  "  (See  his  book, 
page  10.)  2.  His  disclaiming  Mes- 
merism, and  yet  assuming  to  put  per- 
sons to  sleep.  (lb.  page  12.|  And 
3.  His  explicit  declaration,  tnat  he 
would  not  tell  what  his  method  was. 
(lb.  page  10.)  From  these  facts,  it 
must  be  clear,  that  my  experiments 
could  not  have  been  originated  by  the 
accounts  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  discover- 
ies, whatever  they  may  have  been. 
Like  the  veteran  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  I  have  been  operating  "  on 
my  own  hook,"  and  have  no  rival 
"  claims  "  to  settle  with  any  one. 
EespectfuUy, 
La  Roy  Sundbrland. 


TnT..    TIT.. 
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The  above  letter,  which  claims  inser- 
tion on  the  ground  of  personal  injus- 
tice, speaks  for  itself.  These  experi- 
ments of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sunderland  do 
not  conflict,  as  we  understand  them, 
with  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Buchanan, 
who  admits  that«4'be  phrenological  or- 
gans, in  the  mesmeric'^te,  have  been 
repeatedly  eacited  by  oiflferent  persons, 
withit^.Uie"'lust  few  years.  This, ^ he 
s6ifs,  was  done  in  M^y,  1841,  in  Bos- 
ton, at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Shattuck 
of  that  city.  Dr.  Buehanan,  as  is  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Sunderland,  was  the 
first  to  operate  in  the  waking  state; 
and  he  contends,  that  experiments  in 
the  mesmeric  condition  are  no  fair 
tests  of  cerebral  excitement,  inasmuch 
as  the  individual  operated  upon  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  volition  of 
the  operator.  But  as  reg^nds  priority 
of  publication,  without  reference  to  the 
waking  or  mesmeric  state.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan maintains  that  his  experiments 
before  public  audiences,  in  April,  1841, 
constitute  all  the  publication  that  is 
necessary.  But  we  regard  this  discus- 
sion as  quite  subordinate  to  the  suc- 
cessful investigation  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  this  new  principle. 
Let  him  who  prosecutes  the  subject 
most  successfully  receive  the  highest 
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MONTHLY  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  ARTICLE. 


In  advocaiiog  those  great  truths  in 
political  economy  which  hare  been  re- 
cognized, and  ever  practised  by  the 
American  people  through  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Democratic  party,  the 
dissemination  of  our  views  through  any 
channel  that  may  lead  to  the  detection 
of  error  and  the  support  of  sound  doc- 
trine is  gratifying ;  nevertheless,  as  pub- 
lic journalists,  we  must  claim  from 
other  public  organs  that  justice  which 
we  would  not  refuse  to  any,  viz.,  when 
our  views  are  quoted  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, as  in  the  case  of  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Mississippi,  on  state 
debts,  in  the  House  oi  Representatives ; 
or  the  results  of  our  labor  and  research 
are  appropriated,  as  in  the  New  York 
American  in  many  instances,  we  would 
desire  the  courtesy  of  due  acknow- 
ledgment. 

The  spring  business  moves  thus  far 
but  slowly.  The  great  elements  of  a 
re-coDstruction  of  trade  are  in  motion. 
That  is  to  say,  paper  of  a  doubtful 
character,  which  so  long  has  clogged 
every  channel  of  trade,  has  perished, 
and  Its  place  is  now  becoming  actively 
supplied  with  specie.  In  our  Number 
for  September  last,  pointing  to  the  un- 
erring indications  of  the  exchanges  on 
a  specie  basis,  and  the  course  of  trade, 
we  remarked  that  "  the  first  impulse 
of  reaction  is  felt."  The  current  of 
specie  which  had  then  so  long  been 
setting  towards  New  York  from  the 
interior  was  beginning  to  turn.  Ex- 
changes had  fallen  to  a  point  in  Europe 
which  admitted  of  the  import  of  coin, 
and  in  August,  about  $500,000  was  re- 
ceived, a  sum  which  has  since  swollen 
to  several  millions.  In  that  month  ba- 
lances due  from  New  Orleans,  the  chief 
market  for  southern  produce,  were 
settled,  and  the  exchanges  turned  in 
favor  of  that  city.  As  the  crops  came 
forward  in  increasing  abundance,  the 
tide  of  the  precious  metals  to  that  point 
increased  in  Tolume,  and  has  since  con- 
tinued, with  occasional  checks,  as  the 
abundance  of  supply  influenced  the  rate 
of  bills.  The  amount  of  specie  re- 
ceived at  New  Orleans,  up  to  the  Ist 
April,  was  as  foUows  : 


Week  endmg  AprU  17,  1^2C,0C0 

Previou8ly,fromSept.  1,1841,  6,109,122 

Total,  $7,429,122 

This  large  amount  was  received 
mostly  from  New  York;  but  large 
quantities  arrived  from  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  France  or  England  direci- 
This  specie  has  sought  the  south  in 
payment  of  produce,  because  paper  was 
no  longer  available  for  that  purpose. 
New  Orleans  was  the  first  point  of  des- 
tination, because  the  southern  crops 
are  mostly  ready  for  market  in  thefalU 
and  continue  to  flow  forward  through 
the  winter.  The  same  eflect  is  now 
about  being  produced  at  the  west,  on 
which  points  exchanges,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  long  winter,  are  scarcely  above 
par ;  and  now,  on  the  eve  of  opening 
navigation,  large  amounts  of  bills 
drawn  against  produce  have  been  re- 
ceived in  this  city,  and  very  heavy  ba- 
lances are  accumulating  here  in  faYor 
of.  the  west.  In  usual  years  when, 
through  the  organization  of  banks  and 
paper  credits  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
the  farmers  can  be  seduced  into  con- 
suming more  ^oods  than  they  can  pay 
for.  the  Atlantic  credits  are  absorbed  in 
the  purchases  made  by  the  dealers, 
who  derive  their  means  from  the  banks. 
Happily,  this  year  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  banks  of  western  New  York  are 
weak;  those  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan  have  nearly  ceased  to  exist ; 
and  that  of  Indiana  maintains  itself 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Hence 
the  purchases  of  goods  are  very  small 
on  credit.  The  extreme  low  value  of 
produce,  and  the  descending  prices 
through  the  year,  have  left  the  resulting 
proceeds  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the 
outlay  in  its  production :  of  course  there 
is  but  little  surplus  to  make  cash  pur- 
chases. Consequently,  the  sums  ac- 
cumulating here  will  mostly  seek  the 
west  and  be  disseminated  in  all  those 
little  channels  of  indebtedness  which 
supplied  the  farmer  with  the  means  of 
getting  through  harvest.  A  few  mil- 
lions of  specie  distributed  in  this  man- 
ner will  cancel  an  immense  amount  of 
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small  claims,  and  leave  a  sufficiencf  of 
the  precious  metals  in  circulation. 

Money  in  this  city  continues  very 
plenty,  and  will  doubtless  remain  so 
for  a  length  of  time.  Sound  stocks, 
from  the  scarcity  of  means  of  iorest- 
ment,  maintain  their  high  rates;  but 
the  description  denominated  sound,  is 
becoming  more  circumscribed.  United 
States,  and  New  York  Stale  and  City 
alooe,  of  the  public  stocks  in  this  mar- 
ket, maintain  their  high  character. 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  have  been  looked 
upon  with  favor;  but  their  continuing 
to  borrow  when  cautious  capitalists 
think  they  are  i)assing  tbeir  resources, 
has  injured  their  standing.  Ohio,  at 
the  late  session  of  its  legislature,  au- 
thorized a  loan  of  $1,500,000  seven  per 
cent,  stock,  interest  and  principal  pay- 
able in  New  York  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  a  law  of  March,  1842,  authoriz- 
ing an  issue  of  $500,000  foreign  stock, 
and  pledging  the  faith  of  the  State,  that 
no  more  than  that  amount  should  be 
issued.    This  has  had  a  serious  influ- 


ence upon  its  credit,  added  to  the  doubts 
about  its  ability  to  pay  its  interest 
Kentucky  never  pledged  itself  by  statu- 
tory law  to  issue  no  more  stock,  but 
It  was  understood  that  such  would  be 
its  pohcy ;  under  which  circumstances 
the  appearance  of  some  new  bonds 
bearing  date  in  March,  1843,  had  an 
injurious  efifect.  The  stocks  of  both 
of  these  States  fell.  New  York  and 
Government  stocks  alone  remain  firm. 
The  abundance  of  money  in  the 
banks  has  led  to  a  salutary  reform  in 
the  small  Spanish  coin  in  circulation. 
This  coin  has  been  in  circulation  on  an 
average,  thirty  years,  and  is  conse- 
quently depreciated  by  abrasion  about 
8  per  cent.  The  Post  Office  department 
and  the  banks  have  therefore  decided  to 
take  them  only  at  their  real  value. 
The  following  will  sliow  the  actual 
value  of  the  coins,  according  to  experi- 
ments made  at  the  United  States  mint 
on  large  quantities  taken  promiscuously 
from  the  circulation. 


REAL  VALUE  OF  SPANISH  SMALL  COIN,  OFFICLAL,  AND  THE  RATES  AT  WHICH  THET  ARE 
TAKEN  BY  BANKS  AND  THE  GOVEBNMENT. 


Taken  at 

Pt€C«. 

Dates. 

Wgt. 

Fine. 

JUal  valiu. 

theBks. 

grs. 

c.  m. 

cte.    * 

\  del.,  or  2  shilUngSy 

1772  1821 

97 

898 

23  6 

23 

J     «    or  1      « 

1772  1821 

46 

898 

11  1 

10 

1-16     or  6i  cents, 

1772  1821 

21 

898 

5  1 

5 

Following  this  movement,  many  of 
the  small  shopkeepers  have  also  re- 
fused them,  except  at  their  real  value. 
The  banks  of  some  of  the  neighboring 
cities  have  pursued  the  same  course. 
This  occasions  some  loss  and  incon- 
venience to  the  public,  but  it  will  be  of 
a  temporary  nature,  and  be  rewarded 
by  the  procuration  of  a  sound  Ameri- 
can currency.  It  is  a  fact,  singularly 
illustrative  of  the  difficulty  of  rooting 
out  a  national  currency,  that  most  all 
the  retail  trade  is  calculated  in  Engli^ 
money,  that  is,  shillings  and  pence, 
after  a  lapse  of  seventy  years  since  its 
abolition.  So  inveterate  is  habit,  that 
repeated  regulations  of  the  rates  of 
postage  have  uniformly  conformed  to 
the  denominations  of  foreign  coin  float- 
ing among  us,  rather  than  to  the  na- 
tional coins  of  the  United  States. 
Postages  for  short  distances  have  been 
6  ,  12  ,  and  181  cents ;  that  is,  eighths 
and  s  xteentbs*  the  Spanish  division, 
i  nstead  of  tenths  and  twentieths,  the 


American  fractions  of  the  dollar.  The 
resolution  of  public  bodies  to  recog- 
nize only  the  United  States  coinage, 
will  do  more  to  promote  the  decimal 
method  of  calculation  in  trade,  than 
any  other  circumstance. 

The  general  condition  of  trade  in  the 
United  States  displays  the  anomalous 
features  of  a  great  abundance  of  money, 
accompanied  by  exceedingly  low  and 
falling  prices,  extending  over  a  period 
of  many  months.  This  state  of  aflairs 
in  the  United  States,  arises  from  the 
change  from  a  paper  to  a  cash  system 
of  business,  causing  money  to  accumu- 
late in  certain  quantities,  until  it  forces 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  produce 
holders ;  it  is  temporary  in  its  nature, 
and  is  already  working  its  own  cure. 
In  Great  Britain,  however,  the  same 
features  are  apparent  in  a  more  marked 
degree,  and  are  the  result  of  causes, 
which  have  been  gradually  producing 
that  result  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.    These  are  the        A 
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coDseqaence  of  a  burdensome  national 
debt,  in  connection  with  the  protectiTe 
manufacturing  system.  The  enormous 
taxation  in  Great  Britain,  amounting 
to  £50,000,000  per  annum,  over  a 
period  of  forty  years,  makiog  an  ag- 
gregate sum  equal  to  £2,150.000,000, 
or  the  incredible  sum  of  $10,000,000,- 
000,  has  been  taken  from  the  indus- 
trious masses,  and  one-half  of  it  given 
to  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand holders  of  government  stock,  and 
the  remainder  spent  in  forei^  subsi- 
dies, supporting  armies  and  navies 
abroad,  and  placemen  at  home.  This 
process  has  divided  the  whole  mass  of 
the  population  into  two  classes ;  the 
one  a  small  class,  enormously  rich,  and 
the  other  a  large  class,  embracing  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people*,  miserably 
poor.  This  latter  class  is  constantly 
and  hourly  increasing  in  number  and 
misery.  This  condition  of  the  people 
of  England,  is  made  apparent  in 
the  increasing  manufactured  exports 
of  the  country,  while  the  imports  of 
raw  material  do  not  keep  pace  with 
them  ;  showing,  that  less  is  consumed 
within  the  country,  owing  to  the  di- 
minished ability  of  the  people  to  pur- 
chase. Hence  the  home  trade,  which 
\he  whole  protective  policy  of  England 
for  centuries  has  sought  to  build  up, 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  credit  sys- 
tem, operating  m  connection  with  tbat 
"protection."  The  credit  system  has 
entailed  enormous  taxes  upon  the  peo- 
ple, while  the  corn  laws,  to  protect 
landed  proprietors,' have  kept  the  indis- 
pensable articles  of  food  very  high. 
In  seasons  of  scarcity,  the  price  of  bread 
has  risen  to  famine  rates,  and  those 


prices  added  to  the  taxes,  have  ab- 
sorbed the  whole  means  of  the  people, 
and  utterly  deprived  them  of  the  means 
of  consuming,  manufactured  goods..  It 
has  long  been  a  well  known  fact,  that 
when  bread  is  cheap  in  England,  the 
home  trade  is  good  and  work  plenty. 
When  bread  is  dear,  the  trade  falls  off, 
and  laborers  are  thrown  out  of  employ 
in  seasons  of  scarcity  in  consequence 
of  that  scarcity.  During  the  nast  year, 
the  exports  of  England  have  been  very 
large,  while  the  duties  on  consuma- 
ble goods  have  fallen  off  alarmingly. 
This  state  of  things  grows  out  of  the 
fact,  that  the  minority  of  the  English 
people  are  agriculturists,  and  nigh 
prices  of  grain  benefit  only  the  few 
rich.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
purchase  breadstuffs  out  of  their  eam- 
mgs,  and  a  rise  in  the  price  is  an  ad- 
ditional lax,  which  is  compensated  by 
diminished  purchases  of  goods.  The 
decrease  in  consumption  from  this 
cause  accumulates  stocks,  and  the 
prices  fall  very  low  without  producing 
the  usual  result,  viz.,  encouragement 
of  consumption.  When  the  mass  of 
the  consumers  are  without  means,  it 
matters  not  how  low  the  articles  seU. 
They  cannot  purchase  at  any  price. 
The  only  vent  ibr  the  goods  is  then  the 
foreign  markets.  Thus  the  increasing 
distress  of  the  English  people  has  been 
the  most  powerful  cause  of  her  main- 
taining her  supremacy  in  foreisrn  mar- 
kets. The  rapid  progress  of  their  fall 
in  prices  from  this  cause,  is  seen  in  the 
following  table,  showing  the  quantities 
and  value  of  her  leading  articles  of 
export,  in  1831  and  1841 : 


QTTANTITIES  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  EXPORT  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

IN   1831  AND    1841. 


1831 

1841 

auan(ity. 

Valae. 

auanUty.       i         Value 

Cotton  Goods,  yds. 

421,385,303 

£  12,1€3,513 

751,125,624 

£  14,985,810 

Cotton  Yarn,  lbs. 

63,821,460 

3,975,019 

123,226,519 

7,266,968 

Woollen,  pieces, 

1,997,368 

4,580,902 

2,291,273 

4,821,820 

Woollen  Yam/lbs. 

1,592,455 

158,111 

4,903,291 

552,148 

Linen,  yds. 

€9,233,892 

2,400,043 

90,321,761 

3.200,467 

Linen  Yarn,  lbs. 

110,188 

8,705 

25,220,290 

972,466 

iron,  tons, 

124,812 

1,123,372 

360,875 

2,877,278 

Total  Valae, 

24,409,666 

34,676,957 

•Other  articles  exported, 

12,754,707 

16,957,666 

Total  value  of  Exports, 

£37,164,372 

Digitized  by  VjO 
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These  seven  articles  constitute  the 
principal  exports.  The  fall  in  price 
nas  been  enormous,  it  will  be  observed. 
The  yards  of  cotton  goods  exported  in 
3841,  at  the  prices  of  1831,  would  have 
produced  £21,907,830,  whereas  they 
produced  only  two-thirds  of  that  sum  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  manufacturers 
gave,  in  1841,  219,000,000  yards  of 
cotton  cloth  more,  for  the  same  sum  of 
money,  than  they  did  in  1831.  Low 
as  were  these  prices  in  1841,  thev  are 
much  lower  now.  It  is  very  evident 
that  this  state  of  affairs  must  have  an 
end.  The  continued  reduction  of  prices 
cannot  ^o  on,  and  moreover  it  is  no 
longer  of  any  av$iil  in  maintaining  the 


foreign  markets,  because,  imitating  the 

Eolicy  of  England,  six  hostile  tariffs 
ave  been  passed  by  as  many  different 
nations  dunng  the  past  year,  aiming  at 
the  exclusion  of  briiish  goods  from 
their  territories.  The  export  of  linen 
yam,  it  will  be  observed,  grew  up  al- 
most altogether  in  the  ten  years  em- 
braced in  the  above  table.  France  was 
its  chief  place  of  destination,  and  that 
country  last  summer  excluded  it  by  a 
tariff  which  operates  as  a  prohibition, 
although  but  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
The  following  is  a  table,  in  kilo- 
grammes, of  the  imports  of  linen  yam 
and  thread  into  France,  for  a  number 
of  years. 


QUANTITV   OF  LINEN  TARN  DIPORTED    INTO  FRANCE. 


UNBLEACHED. 

BLEACHED. 

From  England. 

Total. 

From  England. 

Total. 

1832 

19,400 

707,800 

11,200 

114,600 

1833 

259,800 

1,114,900 

65,700 

200,700 

1834 

672,200. 

1,423,300 

108,600 

238,200 

1835 

1,151,900 

1,862,900 

112,800 

213,500 

1836 

1,697,400 

2,414,400 

151,800 

265,400 

1837 

2,867,000 

3,472,900 

297,300 

403,000 

1838 

4,757,700 

6,216,700 

444,700 

534,800 

1839 

5,552,300 

6,076,400 

532,600 

631,000 

1840 

5,649,600 

6,274,200 

469,800 

620,900 

1841 

8,373,800 

9,939,400 

771,700 

825,900 

This  shows  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  linen  manufacture  in  France,  and 
which  will  receive  some  check  by  de- 
priving her  manufacturers  of  their  usual 
cheap. supply  of  yams  from  England; 
but  it  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  English 
spinners,  as  yarns,  both  cotton,  woollen 
and  linen,  have  increased  in  export 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  goods. 
These  can  now  be  supplied  upon  the 
continent,  and  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem of  England  totters  to  its  base. 

In  the  United  States  the  situation  of 
things  is  precisely  the  reverse.  Here 
the  large  proportion  of  the  population, 
according  to  the  census,  3,700,000  out 
of  5,000,000  of  active  people,  are  agri- 
culturalists, and  these  form  the  great 
mass  of  consumers  of  goods;  conse- 
quently, when  agricultural  produce  is 
high,  an  effect  reverse  of  that  in  Eng- 
land takes  place.  More  goods  are  con- 
sumed and  trade  becomes  better.  The 
farmers  in  this  counirv  are  now  in  the 
position  of  the  manufacturers  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  is,  they  produce  more  than 
the  other  classes  consume,  and  are  both 
dependent  upon  foreign  markets  to  take 
off  the  surplus.    The  manufacturers  of 


England  want  cheap  bread  stuffs,  and 
the  farmers  of  the  United  Stales  want 
cheap  goods.  Here  is  a  mutual  de- 
pendence which  the  citizens  of  either 
nation  have  been  debarred  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  by  onerous  tariff 
laws.  The  English  government  has, 
however,  been  driven  into  an  important 
step  towards  remedying  the  difficulty. 
It  is  by  permitting  the  United  States* 
wheat  and  flour  to  be  admitted  into 
England  by  way  of  Canada,  at  a  fixed 
duty  equivalent  to  7  cis.  per  bushel  for 
wheat.  The  United  States'  duty  on 
wheat  is  25  cts.  per  bushel.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
both  countries,  more  particularly  the 
great  West,  the  inexhaustible  soil  of 
which  is  capable  of  feeding  the  world. 
The  additional  cost  of  transportation 
through  Canada  will  make  the  expense 
equivalent  to  a  fair  duty  on  wheat  from 
New  York,  but  the  great  desideratum 
of  a  fixed  duty  is  obtained.  The  im- 
portance of  a  fixed  duty  may  be  seen 
m  the  fact  that  four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  barrels  of  flour 
sent  from  this  city  to  Liverpool  in  May, 
1841,  paid  duty,  £2,720 ;  a  similar  lot 
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iQ  September  paid  £520 ;  a  similar  lot 
ia  December,  £5,133.  In  this  eaor- 
mou9  fluciuation  ihere  is  too  much 
hazard  for  a  regular  business ;  oone  but 
speculators  engage  in  it.  The  demand 
is  ne7er  regular ;  hence  even  the  busi- 
ness of  the  producer  becomes  specula- 

EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  AND  PROVISIONS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AlO) 
THE  VALUE  SENT  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  EACH  OF  HER  COLONIES,  FOR  A  SERIES 
OF   YEARS. 


five.  In  estimatiog  the  probable  effect 
of  the  low  fixed  duty  on  wenem  pro- 
duce, we  may  first  recur  to  the  busi- 
ness  heretofore  done  in  it  with  Britain 
and  her  dependencies.  For  this  purpose 
we  have  compiled  the  following  table: 


G.  Britain. 

British 

N.American 

Other 

Total  to  Brit. 

Total  frtMn 

(W.  Indies. 

Colonies. 

Colonies. 

and  Depen. 

U.  ScatciL 

■"'  \  ProvMions, 

J.  132.774 

1,376,966 

2,490,597 

333,744 

5,334.081 

8,502.527 

359,391 

233.444 

1,368.207 

152,457 

2.113.499 

4.031  «70 

jg,j,i  Flour  and  Wheat, 

4,073,(i6S 

1,288,975 

3,028,589 

123,128 

8,511,644 

11,779,008 

32.113 

161,618 

892.027 

32.858 

1,118,616 

2,729,008 

ifi9o  \  Flo*'!''  and  Wheat, 
**"  {  Provisions, 

1,337,700 

1,046.662 

1,085,932 

148,521 

3,618,815 

7.t«0,»l 

18.937 

119,552 

462.011 

26,738 

827,238 

2,274,416 

ifna  J  f'lo^f  *«<*  Wheat, 
'^     Provisions, 

63.510 

606.633 

213,163 

37.160 

919.465 

3,611,424 

73,532 

89,247 

378.586 

16,541 

557,906 

1,968.768 

,a,.    Flour  and  Wheat, 
^^'  j  Provision-, 

6 

627,218 

201.655 

1.202 

830,081 

3.814.475 

139,683 

87,176 

400.659 

■    3,339 

1.9HKII8 

iQM  S  Flour  and  Wheat, 
*"*  \  Provision., 

1,134 

496,077 

282.233 

33,625 

803,069 

3,574,661 

91,848 

104,475 

309,801 

10,335 

516,459 

3,196.493 

1QO-  S  Flour  and  Wheat, 

*^  f  PfOVlaiOftS, 

25.241 

641.085 

454,111 

109.090 

1,229.527 

4,44«.182 

57,201 

78.994 

627,040 

8.935 

772,170 

2,580,302 

ifl^  S  Flour  nnd  Wheat, 

0B.834 

500.399 

098,010 

141,975 

1,437,218 

4.560.379 

^"^  i  Provisions, 

133,333 

99,720 

789,585 

8,573 

1.031.411 

2,741^19 

ifl"in  S  Flour  and  Wheat, 
*^^  i  Provisions, 

1,577,378 

739,996 

187,317 

2,504,691 

6,132,129 

161.210 

30 

457,165 

19.521 

637,956 

2,175,278 

looQ  S  Flour  and  Wheat, 
*** )  Provisions. 

1.641.533 

585,790 

80.803 

9,308,126 

5.800.083 

232.103 

357,859 

19,000     1 

009.052 

2,344,789 

This  trade,  it  would  appear,  has  al- 
most entirely  grown  up  during;  the  last 
three  or  four  years  of  scarcity  in  the 
mother  country.  The  exports  in 
1829-30  were  large,  because  in  those 
years  there  was  also  a  scarcity.  It 
would  appear  from  these  facts  that  ag- 
riculturalists are  entirely  dependent  for 
a  foreign  market  upon  the  state  of  the 
crops  m  England.  When  those  crops 
are  short,  and  prices  rise  very  high,  and 
the  dut^  inconsequence  is  very  low,  an 
immediate  outlet  is  found  for  large 
quantities.  The  new  regulations  en- 
sure a  permanently  low  duty,  affording 
a  steady  market  to  the  produce  of  the 
great  west. 

Prior  to  1830  the  quantity  of  Ameri- 
can agricultural  produce  exported  was 
very  small,  owing  to  the  restrictions  on 
the  trade  with  the  British  colonies 
which  then  existed.  On  the  5th  Oc- 
tober, 1830,  Gen.  Jackson,  being  then 
President,  issued  a  proclamation  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  existing  act  of  Con- 
gress, opening  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  British  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes coming  from  British  possessions, 
which  were  admitted  to  entry  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
islands,  provinces,  and  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.    The  beDeficial  eflect  of  this 


liberal  policy  is  seen  in  the  above  table, 
in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
total  agricultural  export  to  Britain 
and  her  dependencies  in  1829,  was 
82,917,178,  or  35  percent,  of  the  whole 
export  from  the  United  States.  This 
trade  gradually  increased,  until  in  1840 
and  1841  the  average  export  to  Britain 
and  its  colonies  was  $8,500,000,  or  63 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  export  of  the 
United  States.  The  colonial  market 
for  the  produce  of  the  farmers  grew  up 
almost  altogether  under  the  efiect  of 
that  wise  and  liberal  measure. 

The  importance  of  this  outlet,  aside 
from  the  airect  advantage  to  the  grow- 
ers, is  immense  to  the  general  trade 
of  the  country.  When  a  surplus  is 
raised  above  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  there  is  no  vent  for  it,  the 
money  value  of  the  whole  production 
sinks  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  the 
gross  value  of  that  surplus.  With  a 
certain  market  for  the  superabundant 
production,  prices  cannot  well  go  be- 
low a  point  which  will  yield  a  profit  to 
the  farmers.  On  that  profit  depends 
all  the  internal  trade  of  the  U.  States. 
It  is  the  absence  of  an  excess  in  the 
money  value  of  produce  above  the  cost 
of  its  production,  which  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  present  depressioo  in  the 
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domestic  trade  of  the  United  States. 
Hence  the  short-sightedness  of  the 
manufacturers,  who,  in  their  eagerness 
to  monopolize  the  whole  trade  of  the 
country,  procure  the  passage  of  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff,  which,  by  keeping  out 
foreign  goods  sent  to  relieve  the  mar- 
kets of  their  surplus  produce,  retains 
that  surplus  upon  the  market,  thereby 
sinking  the  money  value  of  the  whole 
so  far  as  to  destroy  their  own  markets 
for  inanufactures.  The  country  is  be- 
coming well  supplied  with  specie,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  banking  system 
insures  that  no  more  goods,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign,  will  be  bought 
than  can  be  paid  for,  a  result 
that  no  tariff  can  ever  effect.  The 
quantity  of  goods  that  can  be  purchased 
depends  on  the  prices  which  can  be  ob- 
tained abroad  for  produce.  The  high- 
er those  prices  the  greater  the  quantity 
which  will  go  forward,  and  the  more 
values  will  be  enhanced  at  home. 
These  are  high  prices  which  enrich  the 
people.  Those  fictitiously  caused  by 
paper  impoverish  them. 


There  never  was  a  period  when  the 
real  wealth  of  the  west  was  in  so  rapid 
a  process  of  developmen  t  as  now.  1  he 
states  are  rapidly  tilling  with  immi- 
grants, whose  collective  labor  prodigi- 
ously swells  the  volume  of  produce 
which  is  seeking  a  market.  There 
are  now  over  350,000  barrels  of  flour 
at  the  different  lake  pons,  besides  large 
quantities  of  other  produce,  awaiting 
the  opening  of  the  spring  navigation, 
and  any  outlet  for  it  is  desirable,  more 
particularly  one  that  affords  so  large 
and  sieady  a  market  as  is  promistd  by 
the  new  regulation  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. X^othing  can  so  much  pro- 
mote the  lasiinfif  welfare  of  both  na- 
tions, as  an  amalgamation  of  their  inte- 
rests, naturally  consequent  upon  a  re- 
moval of  legal  restriction  upon  the  acts 
of  individuals.  The  proclamation  of 
1830,  although  in  advance  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  British  government,  wise- 
ly paved  the  way  to  that  trade,  to  which 
tne  necessities  of  Endand  and  the  dis- 
tress of  its  people  will  force  its  rulers  to 
throw  open  the  door  on  a  liberal  footing. 
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The  Sinless  ChUd,  and  other  Poemsy  by 
Elizabeth  Cakes  Smith.  Edited  by 
John  Keese.  Wiley  &  Putnam,  New 
York.  W.  D.  Ticknor,  Boston.  1843. 
12mo.  pp.  177, 

The  criticism  that  would  not  be  charmed 
into  a  delighted  forgetfulness  of  all  its 
sterner  duties,  by  some  of  the  sweet  pas- 
sages of  this  Poem,  and  by  the  general 
tone  of  moral  beauty,  and  high,  celestial 
spirituality,  pervading  the  whole,  would  be 
worse  than  the  viarilant  ferocity  of  Cerbe- 
rus himself;  and  equally  fit  and  worthy  to 
succeed  to  the  place  of  that  celebrated  cur, 
if  he  should  ever  forfeit  it  by  a  second 
nap  on  his  post,  such  as  even  he  was  once 
betrayed  into  under  the  spell  of  a  mortal 
lyre.  For  ourselves,  having  no  such  am- 
bition, we  frankly  confess  that  we  have 
neither  eye  to  see,  nor  bark  to  reprove, 
any  artistic  defects  which  a  less  willing 
and  sympathizing  reader  may  find  out  for 
himself  if  he  pleases,  in  this  delicate  cre- 
ation of  a  very  sweet  and  gentle  muse. 
A  longer  elaboration,  with  a  more  severe 
and  sustained  effort  of  the  powers  which 
some  of  its  fragmentary  beauties  sufii- 


ciently  attest,  would  have  produced  a 
poem  entitled  to  command  a  higher  rank 
in  literature,  and  a  more  lasting  existence 
than  we  pretend  to  claim  for  this,  and 
more  commensurate  with  the  ambition, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  poetic  capabili- 
ties, of  the  subject.  We  only  hope  that 
the  fair  author  will  not  be  spoiled  by  the 
praises  which  have  been  already  liberally 
bestowed  on  it  by  the  press,  and  be  tempted 
to  indulge  what  is  already  her  besetting 
danger — that  of  writing  too  fast  and  too 
easily,  for  the  fugitive  demands  of  period- 
ical publication.  She  has  the  Poet  in 
her  soul,  and  we  not  only  hope  to  see  her 
yet  do  even  a  fuller  justice  to  herself  than 
she  has  thus  far  done,  but  claim  it  from 
her  as  a  right,  created  by  the  exhibitioa 
of  such  promise  and  partial  performance. 
We  would  gladly  embellish  our  page  by 
extracting  some  of  the  passages  which 
have  been  marked,  in  the  copy  before  us, 
by  a  fairer  hand,  guided  by  a  more  deli- 
cately sympathizing  taste  than  our  own ; 
but  are  compelled  by  our  limits  to  be  con- 
tent to  refer  the  reader  to  the  beautiful 
volume  itself  fijf ti^^yterification  of  our 
praise. 
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The  Crimmal  HiOory  of  the  English  Gov- 
emtneiU ;  from  the  first  Massacre  of  ike 
Irish  to  the  Poisouing  of  the  Chinese, 
By  Eugene  Regnault,  Translated 
from  the  French,  with  Notes  by  an 
American.  New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield, 
Clinton  Hall.  Philadelphia :  Thomas, 
Cowperthwait  &  Co.  Boston:  Otis, 
Broaders  &  Co.  1843.  12mo.  pp. 
314. 

Dr.  Johnson  would  haTe  been  delighted 
with  the  author  of  this  volume — at  least 
so  far  as  regards  his  capacity  of  a  "  good 
hater."  The  «  natural  hostility"  which 
kept  France  and  England  at  each  other's 
throats  for  four  or  five  centuries,  seems  to 
have  found  a  representative  and  expression 
in  his  person;  and  the  coti  amore  with 
which  he  denounces  all  the  national 
crimes  and  disgraces  he  is  able  to  allege 
against  the  English  Government,  is  almost 
amusing.  Heaven  knows  we  have  bat 
little  sympathy  with  the  object  of  his  ve- 
hement and  intensely  French  invective — 
and  share  the  indignation  justly  due  to 
the  authors  of  most  of  the  acts  which  are 
here  enumerated,  as  a  sort  of  indictment 
of  England  at  the  bar  of  the  universal 
judgment  of  mankind — ^yet  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  M.  Regnault 
will  succeed  in  his  apparent  hope  of 
moving  another-  European  crusade,  to  be 
directed  against  these  hated  Islanders, 
with  another  cry  of"  God  wills  it  !** 


The  Christian  Citizen.  The  Obligations 
of  the  Christian  Citizen,  with  a  Review 
of  High-Church  Principles  in  relation  to 
Civil  and  Religious  Institutions,  By  A. 
D.  EnDv,  Newark,  N.  J.  New  York  : 
J.  S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  145  Nassau  street. 
1843.     12mo.    pp.  164. 

The  title  of  this  volume  had  a  particu- 
lar attraction  for  our  eye,  Christianity 
being  indeed  the  source  in  which  is  to 
be  sought  the  best  exposition  of  those 
principles  we  would  see  applied  to  the 
organization  and  government  of  society, 
as  well  as  to  the  character  and  life  of  the 
individual.  A  slight  examination  of  its 
pages  sufficed  to  disappoint  the  hope  with 
which  we  had  opened  them.  It  is  strongly 
stamped  with  a  spirit  of  sectarian  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  for  which  the  degree  of 
ability  it  evinces  is  no  compensation. 
The  author  is  very  abusive  against  Jeffer- 
son, for  his  known  infidelity— ndisregarding 
those  causes  which  so  naturally  cast  that 
tinge  over  the  general  period  in  which  he 
lived,  and  were  peculiarly  calculated  to 
affect  minds  of  that  order  and  kind.  That 
justice,  however,  to  him  which  he  denies  to 
the  memory  of  Jefferson,  requires  us  to 


say  that  we  have  not  extended  onr  penzsal 
further  than  this  portion  of  his  volune. 


jS  Gallop  among  ^^merican  Scenery^  or 
Sketches  of  American  Scenes  and  Miliiary 
.Adventure,  By  Augustus  E.  Siiximak. 
New  York  ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200 
■Broadway.  Philadelphia:  George  S. 
Appleton,  148  Chestnut  street.  1843. 
16mo.    pp.  267. 

A  little  volume,  which  will  make  a 
pleasant  pocket  companion  to  not  a  few 
of  our  travelling  public  during  the  coming 
season.  The  writer  tells  his  stories  so 
capitally,  that  we  are  fain  to  hope  that  he 
will  hiiyself  ere  long  mount  again  for 
another  <<  Grallop,"  of  which,  next  to  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  him,  we  should 
hope  that  he  will  make  another  report. 


RambUs  in  Yucatan,  or  Notes  of  Travel 
through  the  Peninsula,  including  a  Visit 
to  its  remarkable  Ruins.  With  nearly 
fiay  Illustrations.  By  B.  M.  Normait. 
The  J*eople's  Edition,  being  the  Sixth. 
New  York  :    J.  &  H.  G.  Langley. 

It  seems  almost  supererogatory^  after 
the  numerous  notices  which  have  been 
given  by  our  contemporaries,  for  ns  to  do 
more  than  simply  refer  to  the  dieap  edition 
which  has  just  been  issued  of  this  popular 
work.  Few  books  of  travel,  of  recent 
date,  have,  attained  a  greater  celebrity : 
this  is  attributable  as  much  to  the  interest- 
ing locale  chosen  by  the  tourist,  as  to  the 
attractive  guise  with  which  he  has  invest- 
ed his  narrative.  He  has  happily  inter- 
woven, with  the  pleasing  recitals  of  his 
personal  adventures,  highly  graphic  and 
elaborated  descriptions  of  the  wonderful 
and  gigantic  ruins  which  so  thickly  inter- 
sect the  Peninsula.  As  the  deeply  inter- 
esting investigation  into  the  origin  of 
these  remains,  and  the  history  of  their 
founders,  has  recently  received  a  fresh 
impetus  by  the  labors  of  onr  author,  as 
well  as  the  still  more  extended  one  of 
Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  more  at  large  on 
a  former  page,  we  hope  that  one  or  all  of 
these  enterprising  gentlemen  will  resume 
their  explorations,  and  that,  having  fur- 
rowed the  soil,  a  prolific  harvest  wiH  . 
attend  the  reaping.  To  those  of  onr 
readers  who  may  not  have  regaled  them- 
selves with  the  perusal  of  this  pleasant 
tome,  we  would  warmly  commend  it ;  and 
as  this  cheap  edition  is  rendered  accessible 
to  all  classes,  being  complete  with  all  the 
plates  for  one  dollar,  we  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  any  will  lose  the  opportunity 
now  afforded  of  possessing  a  copy. 
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.^  hiqtUry  into  ihe  Merita  of  the  Seformed 
Doctrine  of  <*  Imputation,''  as  contrast- 
ed with  those  of  <<  Catholic  Imputation  ;^' 
or,  the  Cardinal  Point  of  Controversy  her- 
twetn  ihe  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Pro- 
testant High  Church :  together  with  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays  on  the  Catholic  Faith, 
By  Vanbrugh  Livingston,  Esq.  Re- 
cently a  Member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Right  Reverend  John 
Hughes,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  New  York. 
New  York:  Casserly  &  Sons,  108 
Nassau-street.    1843.    12mo.  pp.  242. 

The  reasons  are  of  course  obvious 
which  induce  us  to  confine  our  notice  of 
a  work  of  this  kind  to  a  simple  mention 
of  its  publication ;  shunning  the  danger  of 
entanglement  in  the  inextricable  webs  of 
polemical  discussion,  by  abstaining  from 
any  expressions  of  opinion  upon  the  merits 
of  the  controversies  of  which  they  treat. 
The  author  is  a  convert  from  the  Protests 
ant  Episcopal  Church  to  Catholicism — 
having  made  the  transition  through  the 
gale  opened  so  wide  by  the  Oxford  Tract- 
arians.  As  the  question  is  one  regarded 
by  most  of  the  Protestant  denominations 
as  vital  to  all  Christian  character  and 
faith,  the  interest  of  the  subject,  as  well 
as  of  the  circumstances  of  its  publication, 
will  doubtless  secure  for  Mr.  Livingston's 
volume  no  small  number  of  readers,  even 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church  in  whose 
behalf  and  defence  he  has  felt  it  a  duty 
thus  to  come  forward  in  print. 

The  Introduction  by  Bishop  Hughes — 
like  almost  every  production  of  the  same 
active  and  zealous  mind — is  a  forcible  and 
persuasive  paper.  He  insists  that  the 
Oxford  movement  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  one  which  must  necessarily,  if  it 
remain  true  to  conscience,  lead  its  vota- 
ries back  <'  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church."  From  the  actual  condition 
of  the  English  people,  he  thus  deduces  an 
inference  against  the  religious  experiment 
it  has  been  making  within  the  last  three 
centuries.  Whether  this  pott  hoc  propter 
hoc  mode  of  reasoning  is  perfectly  sound, 
we  do  not  undertake  to  pronounce.  The 
passage  is  in  several  points  of  view  a  re- 
markable one,  and  worthy  of  quotation, 
though  without  any  intended  adoption  of 
all  its  positions : 

"  Dot  the  socinl,  ns  well  us  rellgloos  condition 
of  EoglaDd,  at  the  prefent  time,  is  enough  to  con- 
vince wise  men  that  the  country  requires  aBpirit> 
uat  renovation,  which  the  barrenness  of  Prot(«t- 
antinn  is  incapable  of  producing.  The  moral 
sjrmpnthirs,  that  should  knit  and  btaid  together  all 
clawes,  have  been  ruptured  or  dissolved.  The 
wealthy  aristocracy,  the  poor,  and  the  mid- 
dle classes,  which  should  blend  Into  each  other  at 
a  thousand  points  of  social  and  religlooa  contact, 
are  as  distinct  and  separate,  except  In  the  matft* 
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rial  relatfcnsor  NlMBtereaC,asth6  castes  of  Htan 
dooiam.  Pauperism,  unknown  In  that  country 
during  Catholic  times,  is  now  onlversal  through- 
out the  land.  The  domains  of  the  monasteitoa, 
and  of  the  Church,  were  fonnerly  the  patrimony 
of  the  poor,  of  which  the  monks  and  clergy  were 
as  the  admintstrators  for  their  benefit ;  now  these 
domains  belong  to  the  princes  of  Protestaatiam ; 
and  for  the  poor,  vork-housea  have  been  construct- 
ed from  the  ruins  of  the  abbeys.  In  Catholic 
times,  the  clergy,  by  their  state  of  voluntary  celi* 
bacy,  left  the  resources  of  the  poor  almost  undi- 
minished; now,  the  whole  church-livings  ara 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  extravagant  modes  of 
life  and  domestic  ambitions  of  the  married  clergy. 
The  extent  of  ignorance  among  the  workings 
classes,  respecting  the  fint  principles  of  Christiani- 
ty, would  be  incredible  were  it  not  attested  by  Bc- 
ports  of  Parliamentary  Committees.  So  that 
whether  you  regard  the  gilded  corruptions  of  ex- 
cessive wealth,  on  the  one  side ;  or  the  squalid 
depravities  of  extreme  destitution,  on  the  other ; 
or  contemplate  the  ignorance  of  religion,  the  in- 
fidelity, and  desperate  confederations  of  thoaa 
who  occupy  the  middle  grotind  between  them,  it 
will  appear  evident,  that  the  regeneration  of  such 
a  people,  even  under  the  social  aspect,  requires 
the  ivesence  and  the  action  of  a  religion  which 
can  Infuse  into  its  masses  the  warmth  and  vitality 
of  the  Christian  virtues  reduced  into  dally  prac- 
tice. 

"  In  alluding  to  these  things  as  betrajring,  to  the 
eyes  of  discerning  Protestants  themselves,  the 
evidences  of  a  moral  and  religious  want,  which 
the  established  Church  is  obviously,  through  its 
own  intrinsic  deficiency,  unqualified  to  supply,  we 
would  by  no  means  present  them  aa  the  only,  or 
even  a  prominent  cause^  of  the  general  movement 
which  is  now  going  on  in  England,  In  the  direc- 
tion of  a  return  to  the  Catholic  faith.  No ;  we 
would  rather  believe,  humbly,  that  the  pragrees  of 
tills  movement  is  directed  through  the  operation 
of  that  Grace  which  is  invoked  by  the  united 
prayer  of  millions,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  But  neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that 
God,  in  His  designs  of  mercy,  may  make  use  of 
outward  signs,  as  well  aa  interior  convictiona,  to 
hasten  the  period  of  their  accomplishment.  He 
roust  be  but  a  superficial  reader  of  tkinrB^  who 
does  not  see  in  the  actual  condition  of  Cngland, 
what  a  powerftil  vindication  of  the  Catholic 
faith  has  been  wrought  out  by  the  silent  progress 
of  human  events— and  what  a  deep  stamp  of 
failure  has  bern  fixed  on  Pmtcstantinn,  as  a  social 
and  religious  experiment,  by  the  same  imspeaking, 
but  Intelligible  test.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed, 
that  it  was  the  mere  learning  or  piety  of  the  Ox- 
ford Divines,  that  has  won  for  their  views  the 
sympathy  and  approbation  of  high  secular  powera 
in  the  state.  Statesmen,  no  less  than  theologians, 
have  advocated,  and  continue  to  advocate  their 
views ;  and  although  these  views  do  not  yet  avow 
the  adoption  of  the  whrrie  Catholic  truth,  still, 
they  are  manifestly  advene  to  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  entire  Protestant  system.  Now,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  every  defence  of  these 
views  which  they  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
put  forth,  the  moral  and  Social,  as  well  as  reli- 
giouB  condition  of  the  country,  entered  into  Uieir 
grounds  of  justification.  Indeed,  so  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  it  is  avowed  in  the  brief  titie  pre- 
fixed to  the  writings  by  which  they  have  become 
so  celebrated,  'Tracts  roa  tbk  Timks.' 

"  It  is  remarkable,  under  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  Oxford  Divines  should  have  over- 
looked the  matter  which  is  treated  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  Among  all  the  errors  owing  their 
birth  to  the  innovations  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  is  not  one  so  subtle  as  that  which  the  Be- 
formers  adopted  on  the  subject  of  justification  by 
faith  alone.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  sy»- 
tem  of  Protesttntism.  It  pervades,  with  but  llttie 
modification,  the  doctrine  of  all  the  various  sects, 
comprised  under  that  comprehensive  term.  To  It 
may  be  tneed  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  moral, 
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M  well  IIS  social  fcstursa,  that  eharncterize  every 
community  or  nation  in  which  it  has  prevailed. 
It  has  chiiied  every  genuroiu  emotion  of  sclf-aar 
ciifice,  and  Christian  heroism,  which  the  charities 
of  the  Christian  rpligion  are  wont  to  excite  in  the 
human  breast,  and  which  Uie  ancient  faith  knows 
io  well  how  to  cherish,  and  ripen  \^  ttie  means 
of  temporal  and  eternal  benedictions  to  the  whole 
hanian  race.  Why  iit  it  tliat  Protestantism  has 
produced  no  inatitaiions  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, which  can  be  traced  to  the  inward  efficacy 
of  any  of  its  principles,  aetini;  on  the  human 
heart  and  soul  \  Ho  universities,  no  hodpiiuis, 
no  churches,  no  asylums  fur  the  poor.  Some 
of  all  these,  it  has  unquestionably  produced ;  but 
there  is  not  so  much  as  one,  that  can  be  traced  to 
the  inward  power  of  any  principle  of  Protestant- 
ism operating  silently  twd  M^crctly  in  the  souls  of 
men.  Human  legisJntion  will  be  found  tn  have 
intervened  in  all  the  Protettiant  countriitf  of  Eu- 
rope; whereas  those  same  countries  had  been 
almost  paved  with  such  institutions,  rniulting 
from  the  inward  operation,  without  the  aid  of  hu- 
man laws,  of  the  Catholic  faith,  iu  the  hearts  of 
men,  before  Protestantism  began.  Why  has  the 
latter  syi^tem  never  produced  a  Xnvier,  an  Order 
for  the  redemption  of  captives,  a  Vinc«*nt  of  Paul, 
or  even  a  Sister  of  Charity  1  No  one  could  till 
the  place  of  either  of  theie,  without  beiasf  pro- 
pared  to  offer  himself  a  daily  sacrifice,  or  if  need 
be,  once  for  all,  for  the  K(K>d  of  hU  neit^hbor, 
which  is  only  the  second  part  of  the  Loan's  com- 
mand nient,  carrird  to  its  point  of  h<^roiHm ;  and 
why  is  it  that  ProiestanUsni  has  never  been  able 
to  inspire  tliia  heroism  into  a  single  member  of  its 
communion  7  Who  has  ever  heard  even  of  a 
Protestant  Sister  of  Charity  ? 

**  We  luiow,  ind(wd,  that  such  works  have  a  place 
in  the  theory  of  the  Protestant  system ;  but  in 
that  theory  itnelf,  their  sphere  Is  restricted  ;  with- 
in it,  too,  they  are  controlled  by  an  arbitrary  rule 
of  divine  economy ;  and  even  thon,  they  are  pro- 
nounced utteriy  unprofitnblo  to  the  soul  of  him 
who  performs  them  !  How,  then,  can  the  Tract- 
arians  realise,  iu  the  Anglican  communion,  so 
long  as  this  doctriae  is  not  repurlinted,  those  prac- 
tical results  which  relijs^inn,  operating  Internally 
on  the  hearts  of  men,  is  constantly  producing  in 
Catholic  lands  ?  Do  men  gather  figs  of  thorus,  or 
grapes  of  thistles  7" 


The  Wives  of  England:  their  Relative 
DutieSf  Domestic  I^/ltience,  and  Social 
Obligaiions.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author 
of  <«  The  Women  of  England,"  "The 
Daughters  of  Enj^land,"  "The  Poetry 
of  Life,"  &c.  New  York:  J.&H.G. 
Langley,  57  Chatham  gtreet.  1843, 
8vo.     pp.  116. 

Here  is  one  of  the  numeroas  indications 
of  another  step  forward  in  the  revolution 
of  the  book  trade  by  the  cheap-publication 
system.  This  excellent  work  of  Mrs. 
Ellis,  as  full  of  good  sense  and  wise  coun- 
sel as  an  egg  is  of  its  meat,  is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  hundred  thousand 
instead  of  the  thousand  families  to  which 
before  it  would  have  carried  its  treasures 
of  useful  instruction  and  entertainment. 
It  is  issued  by  one  of  the  "  regular  pub- 
lishers," in  very  satisfactory  typographical 
dress,  for  the  trifling  price  of  twenty-five 
cents.  Were  the  price  as  many  dollars, 
we  doubt  not  that  there  would  be  many  a 
family,  on  which  its  improving  influence 
Jtuiy  fall,  who  would  soon  recognize  that 
H  was  th«  best  appropriation  of  money 


ever  made  in  their  Ures,  and  gratefully 
rise  up  and  call  the  author  blessed.  We 
have  had  time  only  to  dip  into  a  few 
chapters  at  random,  that  on  Confidence 
and  Truth,  the  Love  of  Married  Life,  and 
one  or  two  others,  on  the  strength  of  which 
we  feel  abundantly  justified  in  recom- 
mending the  whole  cordially  to  all  those 
whom  it  may  concern  more  directly  than 
happens  to  be  personally  the  case  with 
ourselves.  Of  course,  the  whole  is  as 
applicable  to  American  as  to  English 
"  Wives."  Without  much  brilliancy  of 
style,  it  is,  like  all  of  its  author's  writings, 
lucid  and  well  sustained,  and  sufScientiy 
vivacious  to  be  a  very  agreeably  readable 
book  "/)€r  sty"  independent  of  the  valua- 
ble truth  and  advice  of  which  it  is  the 
medium. 


jS  Dictionary  of  JrtSy  Manu/acturesy  and 
Mines.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.  D.,  F. 
R.  S.,  &c.,  &.C.  Illustrated  with  1241 
Engravings.  New  York  :  Published 
by  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

This  valuable  work  is  at  length  com- 
pleted, and  we  feel  bound  to  take  the  oc- 
casion to  renew  our  former  recommenda- 
tions of  it,  as  one  of  those  books,  of  study 
as  well  as  reference,  which  ought  not  to  be 
far  from  the  hand  of  every  well-informed 
reader,  as  well  as  persons  of  the  various 
professions  and  employments  respectioit 
which  it  embodies  so  vast  a  mass  of  the 
latest  and  best  extracts,  both  scientific 
and  practical. 

History  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandvnch  Id^ 
atidsy  embracing  their  Antiquities,  My^ 
tholoey,  legends,  discovery  by  Europeans 
in  the  sixteenth  century y  rediscovery  by 
Cooky  with  their  civil,  religious  and  poU- 
tical  history,  from  the  earliest  Iraditiom- 
ary  period  to  the  present  time.  By  Jajiu 
Jackson  Jarves,  Member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society.  Boston ;  Tappaa 
&  Dennet.     1843.    8vo.  pp.  407. 

We  have  read  this  handsomely  printed 
volume  with  great  interest,  deriving  from 
its  pages  a  vast  amount  of  information 
nowhere  else  to  be  found ;  and  at  no  dis- 
tant  day  intend  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
a  more  full  review.  There  are  some  points 
of  importance  in  it  on  which  the  author 
appears,  'notwithstanding  his  own  dis- 
claimer and  effort  to  the  contrarj',  to  lake 
a  partizan  side,  so  decided  as  to  create 
strongly  a  counter  impression  that  there 
must  he  much  more  on  the  other  side  of 
the  dispute,  to  which  his  national,  and  per- 
haps sectarian  prejudices,  do  not  permit 
him  to  do  perfect  and  even-handed  justice. 
We  have  sought  far  the  materials  for  a 
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still  wider  view  of  the  subject,  and  a  fair 
comparison  of  the  conflicting  versions  of 
the  history,  before  forming  a  decided  judg- 
ment. We  allude  to  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Catholic  priests  backed  by  the 
Prench  government  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  American  missionaries  in  union  with 
the  native  authorities  on  the  other,  on  the 
point  whether  the  residence  and  mission- 
ary labors  of  the  former  should  be  permit- 
ted in  the  Islands.  Mr.  Jarves,  though  he 
went  there,  as  he  slates  in  his  preface, 
rather  prejudiced  against  the  system  of 
things  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect  to 
find,  under  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
American  mission,  yet  is  eventually 
brought  to  take  side  strongly  and  strenu- 
ously with  them,  entering  with  a  zeal 
seemingly  scarce  inferior  to  that  of  any  of 
their  own  number,  into  the  details  as  well 
as  the  general  features  of  the  contest. 
His  book  is  written  with  highly  creditable 
ability,  and  will  well  repay,  to  all  who 
would  not  be  ignorant  of  a  very  interest- 
ing portion  of  general  hislor^^  both  pur- 
chase and  attentive  perusal. 

Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States. 
By  John  Frost,  A.  M.  Published  by 
E.  H.  Butler.  Philadelphia,  1843. 
Vol.  I  No.  1.  To  be  completed  in  20 
Parts,  issued  monthly.    Price  23  cents. 

This  first  number  of  the  above  named 
work,  promises  excellently.  Paper  and 
typography — all  are  liberal  and  beautiful, 
while  the  illustrations  are  numerqus  and 
full  of  spirit.  Thefe  are  to  be  upward  of 
300  engravings  (for  the  most  part  capital 
wood  cuts),  from  original  drawings  by 
Croome ;  the  engravings  being  by  Croome 
himself  and  Waitt.  Among  those  of  ihe 
present  number  are  good  and  spirited  por- 
traits of  Columbus,  Cabot,  De  Soto, 
Charles  V.,  and  Ponce  de  Leon.  Of  the 
literary  execution,  we  feel  hardly  yet  en- 
titled to  speak ;  but  it  seems  fair  and  satis- 
factory, though  not  aiming,  however,at  any 
highly  ambitious  elegance  or  brilliancy  of 
style.  From  the  present  promise  of  ;his 
undertaking — and  the  publisher's  private 
assurance  that  it  shall  be  fully  sustained 
by  the  succeeding  numbers — it  is  richly 
worthy  of  an  encouragement  which  ought 
to  be  national. 


Judah^s  Lion.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 
New  York :  Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd, 
Brick  Church  Chapel,  opposite  the  City 
Hall.     1843.     12mo.  pp.  406. 

The  same.  By  J.  S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  145 
Nassau  street. 

The  general  popularity  of  the  writings 
of  this  author  will  no  doubt  insure  success 


even  to  the  two  rival  editions  of  the  pre- 
sent tale,  which  have  thus,  through  some 
misunderstanding  between  the  publishers, 
made  their  appearance  together.  It  is  a 
religious  story,  of  which  a  Hebrew  youth> 
who  becomes  a  Christian,  is  the  hero.  A 
part  of  the  scene  being  laid  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  opportunity  is  afiorded  for  inci- 
dent and  adventure,  which,  combining  ^ 
with  the  other  and  higher  purposes  of  the 
author,  serve  materially  to  increase  the 
interest  of  her  work.  So  far  as  a  rapid 
glance  over  a  few  detached  pages  can  en- 
able us  to  judge,  it  is  written  in  an  agree- 
able and  sprightly  narrative  style.  It  as- 
serts strongly  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  concludes  with  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  day,  as  not  far  distant, 
when  they  will  be  re-assembled  in  the  land 
made  for  ever  "  holy"  by  its  past  history. 

.d  Memoir  on  Ireland^  Native  and  Saxon* 
By  Daniel  O'Connell,  M.  P.  Vol.  I. 
1172-1660.  New  York:  Casserly  & 
Sons,  108  Nassau-st.  1843.  16mo.  pp. 
312. 

O'ConncU  intends,  we  believe,  to  make 
the  present  the  "  Repeal  Year,"  if  energy, 
activity,  and  combination  national  in  its 
extent,  can  efibct  it.  With  this  view  he 
has  issued  this,  the  first  volume  of  a  his- 
torical review  of  the  connexion  between 
Ireland  and  England,  speedily  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  second,  so  soon  as  the  stomach 
of  the  public  sense  shall  have  had  time  to 
digest  this  first  half  of  his  strong  prescrip- 
tion of  truth  and  facts.  At  the  first  glance, 
it  appears  something  like  a  comet,  or  like 
O'Connell  himself  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  vast  prolongation  of  **  tail," 
attached  to  a  nucleus  or  head.  The  His- 
torical Memoir,  dating  back  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  English  dominion  in 
Ireland  in  1172,  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  day,  occupies  less  than  forty  pages, 
while  the  "  Observations,  Proofs  and  Il- 
lustrations," added  in  the  nature  of  Notes 
upon  the  preceding  part,  not  only  fill  out 
the  rest  of  the  present  volume,  but  are  to 
constitute  the  entire  body  of  the  second 
one  yet  forthcoming.  The  first  portion  is, 
as  it  were,  the  brief,  or  outline  of  points, 
of  a  lawyer's  argument,  of  which  the  latter 
is  the  fiUing  in,  with  the  evidence  and  ar- 
guments— evidence  and  arguments,  con- 
clusive indeed,  and  overwhelming.  The 
publication  of  this  work  must  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  concentrating  and 
stimulating  the  already  strong  national 
feeling  in  Ireland,  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of 
the  legidative  union  between  the  two 
countries.  It  fully  explains  and  justifies 
the  whole  force  of  the  Irish  repugnance 
to  the  Englishjp}^^  gy^is^i^^^iver  been 
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aaythind^  bat  plander,  craelty,  faithlew- 
ness  and  abuse,  from  first  to  Ust.  These 
old  "  by-gones"  of  past  history  would  in- 
deed be  of  little  importance,  and  we  should 
otherwise  only  regret  to  see  them  unne- 
cessarily dug  up  to  the  light  of  day,  and  to 
the  shuddering  disgust  of  present  genera- 
tions, had  they  not  indeed  still  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  present  state  of  the 
question.  They  show  how  there  have 
gradually  been  fostered,  through  the  long 
education  of  centuries,  such  mutual  feel- 
ings between  the  Irish  nation  and  the  fa- 
milies and  interests  constituting  the  domi- 
nant ^  English  Ascendency,"  as  make  it 
impossible  for  the  former  ever  to  rest 
content  under  the  continued  pressure  of 
the  latter,  and  render  it  clearly  the  part 
of  wise  policy,  as  well  as  of  national  just- 
ice, that  the  legislative  separation  so 
strongly  and  loudly  called  for,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  internal  self-government,  though 
under  the  same  common  executive  head, 


should  be  granted  without  further  delsy. 
O'Connell  is  certainly  the  model  of  a 
powerful,  while  perfectly  peaceful,  *  Agi- 
tator.' Strong  thoughts,  deep  feelings 
and  glowing  words,  his  only  weapons,  he 
brings  to  bear  a  tremendous  force  of  nioral 
weight  upon  the  point  of  his  aim,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  disclaims  and  utterly 
discountenances,  with  abhorrence  and 
contempt,  all  use  of  the  baser  means  of 
physical  violence.  Deeply  penetrated  with 
a  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  he 
openly  avows  his  principle  that  everything 
ought  to  be  borne,  rather  than  redress  or 
avenge  it  with  one  drop  of  blood.  As  we 
intend  to  recur  to  this  book  on  a  future 
occasion,  at  greater  length,  we  confine 
ourselves  here  to  the  expression  of  oor 
heartiest  sympathy  with  its  object,  and 
our  hope  that  the  efforts  of  its  great  author 
may,  ere  long,  be  crowned  with  the  tri- 
umph they  and  he  so  well  deserve. 


MONTHLY  LITERARY  BULLETIN. 


AMERICAN. 

A  new  work  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  "The  Wives 
of  England,"  has  just  appeared.  The 
productions  of  scarcely  any  female 
writer  of  the  present  day  have  been 
welcomed  with  such  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration, as  those  which  have  emanated 
from  the  elegant  and  instructive  pen  of 
Mrs.  Ellis.  Her  recent  works,  "  The 
Women  of  England,"  "  The  Daughters 
of  England,"  &c.,  have  been,  it  is  well 
known,  immensely  popular,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country ;  and  even 
a  success  worthy  of  so  favorite  an  au- 
thor attended  her  earlier  volumes, 
"The  Poetry  of  Life,"  "Pictures  of 
Private  Life,"  &c.,  published  prior  to 
her  marriage,  under  her  maiden  name, 
Sarah  Stickney.  This  work  has  been 
printed  from  the  early  proof  sheets  and 
manuscripts,  received  per  steamer  from 
the  English  publishers.  It  is  issued  in 
beautiful  style,  in  an  ornamental  French 
cover,  price  only  twenty-five  cents ;  its 
exterior  excellence  vying  with  its  lite- 
rary merits,  and  constituting  it  fully 
worthy  a  niche  in  the  library,  or  fit  to 
grace  the  centre  table  of  any  lady  in  the 
country.    Langleys,  Publishers. 

The  etperiment  has  succeeded  to  a  channy 
with  the  recent  cheap  edition  of "  Nor- 


man's popular  work  on  Yucatan,"  the 
demand  for  it  having  been  unusually 
great ;  the  first  impression  indeed  was 
taken  up  the  second  day  after  its  ap- 
pearance. Forty  suck  ptates/or  a  dol- 
lar, is  cheap  enough  in  all  conscience, 
especially  on  such  a  subject. 

Saxton  and  Miles  have  in  press,  "  Nean- 
der's  Church  History,"  translated  by 
Rose,  a  work  of  high  merit,  forming 
the  first  of  a  religious  series  to  be  called 
the  "Biblical  Cabinet;"  also,  "The 
^arly  Planting  and  Framing  of  the 
Churches,"  translated  by  Ryland. 

J,  S.  Taylor  &  Co.  are  printing  a  new 
volume  by  the  author  of  "Peep  of 
Day,"  to  be  entitled  "  Precept  upon 
Precept."  "Line  upon  Line,"  from 
the  same  pen,  has  recently  appeared, 
and  is,  like  its  predecessor,  a  great  fa- 
vorite in  the  religious  world. 

The  beautiful  pictorial  edition  of  the 
"Common  Prayer,"  No.  3,  now  pub- 
lished, is  in  the  same  style  of  typo- 
graphical beauty  as  its  predecessors. 

Adams's  beautifully  illustrated  Bible  is 
at  length  about  to  be  published  by  the 
Harpers  in  monthly  numbers,  at  50  cents 
each,  making  in  all  about  20  numbers. 
The  work,  which  will  be  quite  unique 
as  to  its  typography  and  embellishments, 
is  to  be  in  the  folk).fc 
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Harper  and  Brothers  have  in  press 
"  History  of  Women  in  England,"  by 
Miss  Lawrence ;  « Life  of  Addison," 
by  Lucy  Aiken ;  "  Voyaire  around  the 
World,  in  H.  M.  Ship"  Sulphur,"  by 
Capt,  Sir  E.  Belcher ;  «  Cyclopeedia  of 
Biblical  Literature,"  "Miss  Pen  and 
her  Niece,"  by  Mrs.  Stone ;  "  Ragland 
Castle,"  by  Mrs.  Thomson;  "  Deve- 
reux,  Earl  of  Essex,"  by  Charles  White- 
head ; "  Lives  of  the  Princes  of  Wales," 
by  F.  WiUiams;  "Melanthe,"  by  Mrs. 
Maberly ;  "  Windsor  Castle,"  by  Ains- 
worth  ;  "  The  Home  j  or.  Family  Cares 
and  Family  Joys,"  by  the  author  of 
"The  Neighbors;"  "Hargrave,  or. 
The  Man  of  Expedients,"  by  Mrs. 
TroUope. 

Sears'  "Family  Magaziue  of  General 
Knowledge,'^  goes  prosperously  forward 
— its  circulation  already  is  6000  copies 
monthly — a  well  deserved  popularity. 

Professor  Frost  has  just  commenced  a 
"Pictorial  History  of  the  United 
States,"  to  be  completed  in  about  twen- 
ty numbers,  price  twenty-five  cents 
each ;  the  illustrations  are  designed  by 
Croome.  Saxton  and  Miles  are  the 
Publishers.  This  is  a  work  precisely 
adapted  to  the  tastes  and  requirements 
of  the  day,  and  will  doubtless  be  in 
great  demand,  as  it  is  well  done. 

Mr.  Griswold  has  just  put  forth  a  most 
admirable  volume,  expressly  designed 
for  schools  and  family  use,  consisting  of 
choice  "Readings in  American  Poetry" 
— a  work  greatly  needed,  and  one  that 
merits  the  largest  patronage — there 
being  no  similar  work  extant,  all  other 
selections  being  from  foreign  pens,  and 
therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  inapplica- 
ble to  the  purpose,  as  they  afibrd  no  re- 
flex of  national  character  or  national 
scenery.  The  work  is  beautifully  pre- 
pared by  the  Publisher,  Mr.  Riker,  of 
this  city. 

Carey  Sl  Hart  have  just  issued,  in  cheap 
style,  "  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
and  Residence  in  Cabool,"  by  the  late 
Sir  Alex.  Burnes. 

A  complete  series  of  the  "  London  Lan- 
cet," comprising  forty-two  volumes,  and 
embodying  an  immense  amount  of  curi- 
ous, anomalous  and  extremely  valuable 
illustrations  in  the  several  departments 
of  Medical  Science,  is  offered  for  sale 
very  cheap.  To  any  member  of  the 
Faculty,  this  choice  work  will  prove  a 
most  valuable  desideratum.  Address 
(post-paid)  J.  &  H.  6.  Langley,  57 
Chatham  street. 
Mr.  Park  Godwin's  new  paper,  the  "Path- 
finder," on  the  plan  of  the  "  Plaindeal- 
er,"  has  reached  its  seventh  number, 
and  we  deviate  from  our  rule  in  inviting 
attention  to  its  distinguishing  merits. 


Dunigan  of  this  city  has  just  ready,  a  se- 
ries of  twelve  highly  attractive  juve- 
niles, on  an  entirely  novel  plan,  form- 
ing a  succession  of  transformations,  to 
be  entitled  "  Dame  Wonder's  Transfor- 
mations." He  announces  also,  a  new, 
improved,  and  very  beautiful  edition  of 
"  Letters  to  Ada,"  on  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  &c.,  from  the  dis- 
tinguished pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pise  of 
this  city. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  most  recent 
English  publications : — 

"Titian,  a  Romance  of  Venice;"  by  R. 
Shelton  Mackenzie,  LL.  D.  "  The  Scot- 
tish Heiress."  "  Charades  for  Acting," 
by  Miss  Pickering.  "  Strutt's  Domestic 
Residence  in  Switzerland,"  2  vols. 
"  Stnitt's  Pedestrian  Tour  through  Ca- 
labria and  Sicily,"  1  vol.  "  The  Pope 
and  the  Actor ;"  a  Novel,  3  vols.  "  Tay- 
lor's Scenes  and  Adventures  in  Affgha- 
nistan,"  1  vol.  "The  Pictorial  Mis- 
cellany for  Intellectual  Improvement :" 
Part  I.,  illustrated  with  numerous  high- 
lytfinished  wood  engravings,  maps,  ^c. 
Edited  by  W.  Pinnock,  author  of  «  Pin- 
nock's  Catechisms."  "Home;  or 
Family  Joys  and  Cares,"  translated  by 
Mary  Howitt.  '* Second  Causes;  or 
Up  and  Be  Doing,"  by  Charlotte  Eliza- 
bcth.  Mrs.  TroUope's  Story  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  entitled  "  Jessie  Phi- 
lips," Part  ni.,  to  be  completed  in 
twelve  monthly  parts.  **  Voyage  Round 
the  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles,  in 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1841 ;  by 
James  Wilson,  F.R.  S.  E.,  M.W.S.  &c., 
author  of  the  "  Treatise  on  Anglinit,"  in 
"  The  Rod  and  the  Gun."  «  Lives  of 
the  Kings  of  England,"  uniformly  print- 
ed and  illustrated,  with  Miss  Strickland's 
"  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England." 
"  History  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  the  Convention  Parliament  of 
1688-9,  to  the  Passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  1832;"  by  Wm.  Charles  Town* 
shend,  Esq.,  M.  A.  "  Burke's  History 
of  the  Landed  Gentry."  A  new  edi- 
tion, with  considerable  additions  and 
improvements.  "  The  History  of  Wo- 
man in  England,  and  Her  Influence  on 
Society  and  Literature ;"  by  Miss  Law- 
rence. "Frederick  the  Great,  His 
Court  and  Times;"  edited  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  Esq. — the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  completing  the  work.  The 
third  volume  of  "Letters  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,"  illustrative  of  her 
Personal  History,  with  ^|jAtfl^uction 
by  Agnes  Strickland.  o 
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Tuesday  Evening,  Jipril4ih. — The  regu- 
lar monthly  meeting  took  place  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  in  the  New  York 
University.  Amongst  the  invited  guests 
present,  were  William  L.  Marcy,  LL.D., 
late  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Hon.  John  Savage,  late  Chief  Justice  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  Professor 
John  McVickar,  D.D.,  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, Judge  Oakley,  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  others.  The  President,  Hon. 
A.  Gadlaiin,  took  the  chair  at  half-past 
7  o'clock,  and  the  Recording  Secretary, 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting?.  The  President  then  an- 
nounced the  following  gentlemen  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  :  Gen, 
P.  M.  Welmore,  Hon.  G.  C.  Vefplanck, 
Prof.  E.  Robinson,  D.D.,  John  L.  Ste- 
phens, William  L.  Stone,  and  Erastus  C. 
Benedict,  Esquires. 

Gen.  Wetmore,  from  the  Committee  to 
invite  Chancellor  Kent  to  pronounce  an 
eulogy  on  the  late  President  of  the  Society, 
Peter  A.  Jay,  Esq.,  presented  the  fo^ow- 
ing  letter  in  answer  to  the  invitation : 

''New  York,  March  8,  1843- 
**  Gentlemen  : 

"  I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  ho- 
nor you  have  done  me,  by  the  invitation  to 
pronounce  before  the  Society  an  eulogy  on 
the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Jay, 
and  I  extremely  regret  that  I  am  con- 
strained to  decline  the  acceptance  of  (hat 
task.  I  know  that  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Society,  not  only  for  this  flattering 
mark  of  their  respect,  but  for  the  distin- 
guished honor  which  I  have  formerly  re- 
ceived from  the  same  source.  Had  not* 
my  age,  and  the  habits  of  retirement  which 
it  inculcates,  and  the  admonitions  which 
it  gently  but  increasingly  tenders,  produ- 
ced a  fixed  resolution  not  to  appear  again 
in  any  such  capacity,  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  yield  on  this  occasion ;  but  this 
cannot  be  done,  and  I  must  therefore 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  be  excused.  I 
ought  not  however  to  conclude  without 
availing  myself  of  the  occasion  to  observe, 
that  I  have  always  felt  and  cherished  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem  for  the  public 
and  private  character  of  Mr.  Jay.  I  con- 
sider him  to  have  been  among  the  most 
useful  and  practical  of  the  eminent  public 
men  of  the  state  and  city  in  which  he 
lived.  He  appeared  often  at  the  bar,  and 
with  reputation  and  honor,  when  I  was 
upon  the  bench.  I  was  an  associate  with 
'iim  as  one  of  the  Groyemors  of  the  New 


York  Hospital,  and  also  as  a  member  of 
the  Convention  of  this  Slate.  In  every 
station  which  he  filled,  and  every  duty 
which  he  assumed,  he  was  faithful  and 
true.  He  preserved  the  greatest  modesty 
and  simplicity  of  character,  with  polished 
manners  and  the  accomplishments  of  va- 
rious learning.  He  displayed  throughout 
every  portion  of  his  V^e  strong  talents, 
profound  knowledge,  unostentatious  firm- 
ness, the  purest  integrity,  an  ardent  love 
of  justice,  and  the  graces  which  accom- 
pany an  humble  and  fervent  spirit  of 
Christian  faith  and  devotion. 

"  On  such  a  character  who  would  not 
delight  to  dwell?  I  deeply  lament  the 
loss  of  him  as  a  friend,  with  whom  I  had 
many  bonds  of  sympathy,  and  I  am  happy 
to  believe  that  there  are  many  generous 
and  highly  gifted  members  of  your  Society 
who  would  cheerfully  supply  my  place, 
and  do  ample  justice  to  the  interesting 
theme. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 
with  very  great  respect  and  esteem,  your 
obedient  servant, 

"JAMES  KENT. 
"  Messrs.— 

Wm.  B.  Lawrence, 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 

Frederic  De  Peyster,  }  Comm.  fitc.** 

George  Fclsom,  and 

George  Gibbs,  ^ 

Mr.  John  Jay,  from  the  Committee 
appointed  in  1841  to  make  request  in  be- 
half of  the  Society,  to  the  several  States, 
for  copies  of  all  Executive  and  Legislative 
documents,  to  be  deposited  in  their  library, 
made  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  al- 
ready obtained.  The  letter  addressed  by 
them  to  the  Grovernors,  drafted  by  Archi- 
bald Russell,  Esq.,  with  whom  the  plan 
originated,  had  set  forth  with  great  clear- 
ness the  advantages  to  result  to  the  Ame- 
rican scholar,  statesman,  and  historian, 
from  a  complete  collection,  in  so  important 
and  central  a  city  as  New  York,  of  the 
Legislative  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
separate  States.  Courteous  and  encour- 
aging replies  were  received  from  Missis- 
sippi, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and 
Missouri ;  and  the  required  appropriatioa 
of  State  Papers  has  been  made  by  New 
Jersey  (who  added  also  her  Chancery 
Reports  and  Elmer's  Digest),  Maryland, 
Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire.  The  gift 
of  Maryland,  amounting  to  fifty-three  v^> 
umes,  and  ^o^ed^f  vSfyogl^y>  ^^^^ 
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been  received.  The  others  are  waiting 
the  order  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Jay 
offered  the  following  resolutions^  which 
were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  be  presented  to 
the  Legislatures  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire^ New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  for  the 
appropriations  made  hy  them  of  State  and 
Legislative  documents  for  their  library. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  appointed 
to  make  application  to  the  Governors  and 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  the 
documents  and  proceedings  published  un- 
der their  supervision,  be  authorized  to 
renew  the  application  in  all  cases  where 
it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  responded  to, 
and  to  take  such  measures  as  in  their 
discretion  shall  seem  fit  for  procuring  the 
appropriations  which  have  been  already 
made. 

Professor  Edward  Robinson  ♦  then  fa- 
vored the  Society  with  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Druzes.    He  began  by  de- 
scribing the  geographical  features  of  the 
country  inhabited  by  that  singular  people, 
lying  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  north   of  Palestine.      A 
chaui  of  mountains  pervades  this  part  of 
Asia,  extending  through  all  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine, quite  to  the  Red  Sea,    known 
chiefly  under  the  names  of  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon.    As  seen  from  Beirut,  or 
as  more  commonly  written,  Beyroot,  (a 
port  on  the  Mediterranean,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  for  the  most  part  Bruzes),  the 
mighty  wall  of  Lebanon,  said  Professor 
Robinson,  rises  in  indescribable  majesty 
to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet, 
impending  over  the  city;   as  its  ridges 
here  present  themselves  to  the  eye,  one  is 
immediately  struck  with  the  reason  and 
propriety  of  the  name  Lebanon,  signifying 
in  Hebrew,  the  "  White  Mountain  ;  "  for 
the  whole  mass  of  the  mountain  consists 
of  whitish  limestone ;    or,  at  least,  the 
rocky  surface,  as  it  reflects  the  light,  ex- 
hibits everywhere  a  whitish  aspect.    The 
mountain    teems  with  villages,  and  on 
this  side,  is  cultivated  more  or  less  to  the 
very  top.    Yet  so  steep  and  rocky  is  the 
surface,  that  the  tillage  is  carried  on  often 
by  terraces,  built  up  with  great  labor  and 
covered  above  with  soil.    The  vegetation 
on  these  terraces  is  not  visible  from  be- 
low, and  no  one  would  suspect  the  ex- 
istence of  a  multitude  of  thriving  villai^es 
on  the  rocky  sides    of  the  mountains, 
with  a  numerous  population  of  mountain- 
eers, hardy,  industrious,  and  brave. '  The 
inhabitants  of  the  ridge  of  Lebanon  alone, 
north  of  Sidon,  not  including  Anti-Leba- 
non nor  the  valleys,  are  estimated  at  two 
hundred    thousand    souls,  consisting  of 


Christians  and  Druzes,  the  latter  consti- 
tuting about  one-third  of  the  whole.  The 
Christians  are  chiefly  of  the  sect  called 
Maronites. 

The  origin  of  the  Druzes  was  for  a 
long  time  shrouded  in  darkness ;  even  the 
learned  D'Herbelot,  to  whom  oriental  his- 
tory is  under  such  lasting  obligations,  had 
nothing  more  to  relate  of  this  singular 
people,  than  the  fable  of  their  being  de- 
scended from  some  of  the  French  war- 
riors, who  accompanied  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon, in  the  first  crusade.  Later  writers 
have  gone  further,  and  specified  a  certain 
Marquis  de  Dreux  (or  Dreuse),  as  the 
founder  of  the  race;  and  French  vanity 
was  flattered  by  the  eager  reception  of 
this  absurd  legend  among  the  Druzes, 
whose  princes  thus  claimed  a  relationship 
and  alliance  with  the  "  great  nation."  But 
it  was  reserved  for  a  French  scholar  in 
our  own  day,  to  sweep  away  this  cobweb 
of  fable;  the  illusirious  De  Sacy  pub- 
lished in  the  last  days  of  his  long  and 
learned  career,  an  elucidation  of  the  ori- 
gin and  the  religion  of  this  people,  drawn 
up  many  years  before,  and  in  respect  to 
these  two  points,  his  work  exhausts  the 
subject. 

Dr.  Robinson  then  proceeded  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  Druzes  and  their  reli- 
gion to  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, in  a  Mahometan  sect  that  arose  in 
Egypt  at  that  period,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Khalif  Hakim,  who  gave  himself 
ont  as  the  prophet  and  God  of  a  new  re- 
ligion. This  prince  was  a  wild  and  vi- 
sionary fanatic,  and  his  whole  reign  was  a 
series  of  violence  and  inconsistencies.  At 
one  time,  he  set  on  foot  a  ftirious  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians,  both  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  compelling  them  to  apostatize 
or  suffer  death,  when  many  preferred  the 
latter  alternative.  He  caused  at  the  same 
time  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem  to  be  rased  to  the  ground. 
Entertaining  the  idea  of  passing  for  a 
prophet,  he  exacted  from  his  people,  that 
no  one  should  pronounce  his  name  with- 
out prostrating  himself,  and  hence,  in 
public  assemblies  and  elsewhere,  when 
his  name  was  uttered,  all  bowed  them- 
selves down  and  kissed  the  ground  in 
token  of  respect.  At  length,  there  ap- 
peared in  Egypt  a  religious  emissary  of 
a  Persian  sect,  who  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  attaching 
himself  to  the  service  of  Hakim,  en- 
couraged him  in  his  fanatical  notions. 
This  man's  name  was  ed-Derazy,  which 
is  now  in  its  plural  Arabic  form,  ed- 
Deruz,  the  general  name  of  the  Druzes. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  their  name.  Derazy 
became  the  prophet  of  Hsdcim.  an<i  pub- 
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lished  a  book  that  taught  his  divine  na- 
ture by  transmigration,  and  urged  the  peo- 
ple to  worship  him  as  God,  the  Creator  of 
the  Universe.  But  although  treated  by 
the  Khalif  in  the  most  familiar  manner, 
Derazy  failed  to  secure  the  popular  belief 
in  Egypt,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  re- 
fuge in  the  recesses  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
where  he  lail  the  foundation  of  the 
present  race  of  Druzes,  by  spreading  his 
doctrines  amongst  the  rude  and  isrnorant 
mountaineers.  He  read  his  book  to 
them,  invited  them  to  recognize  Hakim 
as  God,  distributed  to  them  money,  taught 
them  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
permitted  the  use  of  wine  and  the  prac- 
tice of  fornication,  and  gave  up  to  their 
will  the  property  and  lives  of  those  who 
refused  to  embrace  their  faith.  Other 
adventurers  followed  the  example  of 
Berazy  in  propagating  the  new  faith,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  the  believers  in  the 
divinity  of  Hakim  increased  rapidly,  and 
at  this  day  they  amount  to  several  hun- 
dred thousand  souls.  Dr.  Robinson  cited 
several  Arabic  writers  to  show  the  con- 
dition of  this  people  at  diiferent  periods, 
and  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  account 
of  their  religion  and  origin. 

Great  secrecy  is  observed  by  the  Druzes 
in  regard  to  their  religion,  and  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  the  writings  of  their 
prophets  have  by  accident  and  the  for- 
tunes of  war  found  their  way  into  the 
libraries  of  Europe,  and  from  them  a 
summary  of  their  doctrines  has  been  com- 
piled by  De  Sacy.  Four  volumes  of  these 
sacred  books,  forming  a  connected  series, 
are  in  the  Koyal  Library  at  Paris ;  and 
other  copies  exist  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford,  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and 
also  at  Vienna  and  Leyden.  In  the 
course  of  the  insurrection  that  took  place 
five  years  ago,  the  Egyptians,  as  they 
sacked  and  laid  waste  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  Druzes,  seized  also  many 
of  their  sacred  books ;  one  or  two  of 
which  were  purchased  by  the  American 
missionaries  at  Beyroot. 

Dr.  Robinson  did  not  conclude  the  read- 
ing of  this  valuable  paper,  owing  to  its 
great  length,  but  is  expected  to  finish  it 
at  the  next  meeting. 

A  communication  fVom  Hon.  William 
Jay,  of  Westchester,  accompanying  the 
donation  of  a  valuable  mass  of  English 
Parliamentary  documents,  relating  to  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  the  right 
of  search,  and  the  culpable  neglect  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
or  rather  their  open  connivance  at  this 
shameful  traffic  in  human  flesh,  was  then 
read  in  part,  and  the  remainder  reserved 


for  the  next  meeting.    The  Society  then 
adjourned. 

Saturday  Evening^  ^pril  Ibth. — A  spe- 
cial meeting,  convened  by  order  of  the 
President,  was  held  on  Saturday  evening 
at  the  Historical  Rooms.  At  half  past 
seven  o'clock,  the  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  took  the  chair ;  and  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  who  had  been  previously 
nominated  as  honorary,  corresponding, 
and  resident  members,  were  elected.  The 
principal  objects  of  the  meeting  being  to 
hear  a  paper  of  Mr.  Gallatin  in  reference 
to  "  the  Jay  map,"  the  Society,  about  8 
o'clock,  oni  the  arrival  of  the  President, 
and  of  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State, 
adjourned  to  the  Chapel  of  the  University, 
where  a  large  assemblage  of  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  admitted  by  tickets,  were 
already  gathered.  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr. 
Webster,  on  entering  the  Chapel,  were 
greeted  with  loud  and  continued  ap- 
plause. 

The  venerable  President,  after  stating 
that  the  discovery  of  this  map,  which  had 
tiU  his  death  been  in  possession  of  his 
predecessor  in  oflSce,  Peter  A.  Jay,  was 
now  principally  important,  the  boundary 
question  having  been  definitively  disposed 
of,  as  a  set-off  to  the  supposed  map  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  stated  to  have  been  discovered 
in  Paris,  and  of  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted by  the  English  press  to  make  a 
use  prejudicial  to  the  frank  dealing  of  the 
United  States.  He  then  made  a  number 
of  preliminary  remarks  requisite  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  bearing  of  the  map, 
by  presenting  the  points  which  had  been 
at  issue  in  the  controversy.  Our  limits 
will  not  enable  us  to  follow  in  detail  the 
statements  of  this  elaborate  argument, 
part  of  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  John  Jay ;  but  we  will  notice  it  when 
published. 

Mr.  Gallatin  having  finished  the  read* 
ing  of  his  paper,  the  first  Vice  President, 
Wra. Beach  Lawrence,Esq.,  rose,  and  after 
a  few  appropriate  remarks,  invited  Mr. 
Webster,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  to  favor 
the  meeting  with  such  remarks  as  he 
might  deem  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Webster  thereupon  rose,  and  addressed 
the  Society  for  about  half  an  hour  on  the 
subject  of  the  history  of  this  question,  and 
its  recent  final  adjustment  by  the  Treaty 
at  Washington.  His  address  was  received 
with  great  applause ;  and  after  its  con- 
clusion, the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
unanimously  tendered,  the  question  being 
put  by  the  Vice  President,  to  the  President 
and  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  they  were  re- 
quested to  furnish  copies  of  their  remarks 
for  publication,  and  the  Society  adjourned. 
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NEXT  YEAR  OP  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW,  VOLUMES  XIIL  AND  XIV. 


The  Thirteenth  Volume  will  commence  with  the  next  Number — ^being  the  com- 
mencement ofthe  third  year  of  the  New  Series.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  will 
be  no  remission  of  the  same  punctuality  and  efficiency  which  have  heretofore  charac- 
terized the  arrangements  of  its  publication. 

The  approaching  great  struggle  of  parties,  in  a  Presidential  canvass,  together  -with 
the  assembling  of  a  Democratic  Congress,  will  reawaken  a  new  interest  and  excite- 
ment in  the  political  elements,  in  which  there  has  been  for  the  past  year  a  compara. 
tive  stagnation.  Every  indication  portends  that  the  contest  is  to  be  as  stem  and  se^ 
Yere,  as  its  consequences  will  be  momentous  to  "  the  Grood  Old  Cause."  That  depart- 
ment of  the  Review  will  of  course  experience  and  reflect  this  stimulating  influence. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  work  and  of  its  principles  will  see  the  pecoliar  ne- 
cessity created  by  the  occasion,  of  giving  it  a  support,  not  only  continued,  but  eictend- 
ed,  for  the  promotion  of  that  vigorous  efficiency  which  it  is  fully  intended  shall  not  be 
wanting  on  its  part.  Of  its  merits  or  claims,  whatever  they  may  be,  it  is  not  deemed 
proper  here  to  speak.  But  if  the  numerous  letters  received  from  all  parts  of  the  cotan- 
try,  expressive  of  approbation,  encouragement,  and  of  the  sense  of  its  value  and  im- 
portance entertained  by  the  writers — (added  to  the  testimonials  of  the  press,  indoding 
not  a  few  liberal  journals  even  of  opposite  political  sentiments) — afibrd  any  jnst  indi- 
cation of  the  disposition  generally  entertained  toward  this'  work  by  its  subscribers^ 
the  request  may  certainly  be  advanced,  with  confidence  of  a  friendly  reception,  that 
they  would  adopt  the  easy  and  simple  mode  of  promoting  its  prosp^ ity  and  securing 
its  successful  permanence,  by  procuring  for  it  additional  subscribers.  If  each  woold 
thus  procure  one — ^while  many  could  without  difficulty  procure  a  considerable  num> 
ber — a  very  important  benefit  would  be  rendered  to  the  Review,  and  some  service,  it 
is  hoped,  to  higher  objects  than  its  welfare. 

The  Editor  will  be  assisted  by  not  a  few  of  the  finest  and  ablest  pens  that  our  country 
can  boast. 

Among  the  engravings  with  which  it  is  intended  to  embellish  the  Numbers  of  the 
ensuing  year,  will  be  portraits  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  Virginia,  Col.  Johnson,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, Grovemor  Cass,  Mr.  Stephens,  the  traveller,  Col.  Young,  of  New  York,  and 
others.  Other  embellishments  are  also  in  contemplation,  which  will  speak  for  thein> 
selves.  A  new  font  of  type  will  be  used  in  the  printing.  For  further  particulars  of 
the  business  arrangement  of  the  publication,  see  the  Prospectus  on  the  cover  of  the 
present  Number. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION.* 


Hbjs  is  indeed  a  gtoriocts  age  we  live 
ia ! — glorious,  that  is  to  say,  in  certain 
aspects  and  to  certain  orders  of  minds ; 
though  a  sad  one  in  some  points  of 
View ;  and  a  most  uncomfortable  one,  it 
must  be  confessed,  to  many  very 
worthy  and  decent  people.  The  pre- 
sent actuaiUv  around  us  is  in  itsdf  sad 
cfdough,  in  tnefrightfiil  spectacle  every- 
where visible  of  wrong  and  wo ;  and 
yet  glorious  indeed  in  the  manifesta- 
tion equally  visible,  of  a  Spirit  at 
work,  under  the  whole  and  through 
the  whole,  actively  and  powerfully 
busy  in  the  mission  for  which  it  was 
sent  from  God,  to  regenerate  and  re^ 
deem.  We  have  reached  a  point,  in 
the  development  of  our  civili^iion,  in 
the  progress  of  the  race,  at  which  its 
best  and  highest  minds  are  beginning 
to  perceive,  to  realize  (to  t^se  a  very 
good  Americanism),  the  impossibility 
of  getting  along  much  further  in  the 
old  way,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
setting  earnestly  about  the  task  of 
Solving  this  vast  and  world-old  problem 
of  Human  Society— of  findioj^  out  the 
true  principle  of  its  organization,  and 
of  applyinj^  it  to  a  fundamental  recon- 
struction of  the  old  fabric  now  worn  out 
and  out-grown.  This  spirit  is  that  of  the 


Christian  Gospel — Working  sometimes 
most  powerfully  through  many  of 
those  who  are  the  most  unconscious  of 
the  source  from  which  their  inspiration 
and  stimulus  have  been  derived.  A 
vagile  idea  of  this  truth  is  beginning,- 
too,  to  descend  and  diffuse  itself,  fast 
and  wide,  among  other  minds,  thaa 
those  which  stand  in  the  midst  of  so- 
ciety like  the  high  mountain-tops, 
commissioned  to  receive  and  reflect  to 
the  rest  of  the  earth  the  first  rays  of 
the  coming  light.  The  reaction  of  the 
age  back  uom  that  state  of  doubt  and 
infidelity,  which  was  the  leading  char- 
acteristic of  the  one  immediately  pre- 
ceding— or  rather  we  should  say,  its 
forward  progress  and  passage  out  of 
that  state— is  too  manifest  to  every  eye, 
to  need  more  than  an  allusion  to  it  as  an 
understood  fact.  The  general  revival 
of  Christianity,  apparent  throughout 
all  Christendom,  is  the  most  interesting' 
moral  phenomenon  of  the  century.  At 
no  period  since  that  of  its  promulga- 
tion to  the  world,  has  it  exhibited  a 
higher,  warmer,  or  more  vigorous  life, 
than  is  now  beginning  to  show  it- 
self, in  various  degrees  and  modes, 
throughout  all  the  denominations  into 
which  the  common  body  of  the  Church 
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is  dirided.    And  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  new  activity,  of  all  the  many 
aounds  and  voices  in  which  it  is  every- 
where working  and  crying  aloud,  there 
is  one  voice  which  maices  itself  heard 
high  and    clear  ahove    them    all,  as 
though  the  utterance  of  a  silver  trum- 
pet, held  by  an  unseen  hand,  and  breath- 
ed forth  upon  the  air  by  other  than 
human  lip.    It  is  the  solemn  rebuke  of 
Christianity  against  that  awful  state  of 
misery  and  evil,  moral  and  material, 
in  which  in  this,  our  grand  Civilisation 
of  Selfishness,  even  in  the  communi- 
ties seemingly  freest  and  happiest,  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  is  kept  chained 
and  grovelling.    And  this   rebuke  is 
also  a  command,  to  which  it  must  be 
impossible  much  longer   to  withhold 
attention  and  obedience,  that  this  prac- 
tio^l  denial  and  mockery  of  Christianity 
must  Dot  be  suffered  to  continue, — 
that  some  mode  must  be  discovered 
bv  which  it  may  be  practicable  to  ap- 
ply the  principles  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
constitution  and  government  of  society ; 
and  for  individuals  to  do  that  which  is 
now  an  utter  impossibility  to  the  best 
and  purest,  namely,  to  conform  the 
resrulation  of  their  private  daily  walk 
of  life  to  the  standard  of  those  princi- 
ples.   In  every  direction  do  we  see  in- 
dividuals starting  up  under  the  power 
of  this  rebuke,  earnest  to  do  what  may 
in  them  lie,  each  in  his  little  sphere 
and  on  his  particular  point  of  action, 
in  obedience  to  this  command.    How 
they  preach,  and  ttnl,  and  strive,  and 
devote  themselves,  in  their  respective 
and  manifold  ways,  to  that  which  they 
feel  to  be  to  them  the  highest'  and 
holiest  of  duties,  for  that  is  their  mis- 
sion, their  allotted  field  of  labor,  their 
appointed  post  in  the  advancing  move- 
ment of  the  great  army  of  the  race. 
Each  has  his  particular  good    to  be 
done — evil  to  be  removied — truth  to  be 
taught — error  to  be  corrected.    Each  is 
full  of  his  own  idea;  and  perhaps  in 
nine  cases  in  ten,  its  proximity  to  his 
eye  may  shut  out  the  view  of  all 
others,  and  his  enthusiasm  may  pass 
into  a  fanaticism.    What  then  ?     In 
Paul's  words,  "  It  is  ^ood  to  be  zeal- 
ously affected  always  m  a  good  thing." 
These  fanaticisms  never  get  strength 
to  do  any  great  harm.    They  exhaust 
themselves,  and  counteract  each  other. 
They  can  never  singly  get  such  hold 
upon  the  general  mfnd  as  to  be  danger- 
ous,—eren  if  the  sluggish  vi$  inertus 


of  society,  which  males  it  so  difficnlt 
to  rouse  and  move  it  at  all,  presented  s 
less  heavy  resistance  than  it  does  to 
all  their  passionate  impulses.  And 
what  though  all  these  various  classes 
of  reformers— each  at  work  on  his  own 
stone,  in  that  huge  pyramid  of  Evil 
which  is  destined,  however  slowly,  to 
disappear  under  the  eventual  influence 
of  their  common  efforts? — what  thoogh 
they  misunderstand,  and  abase,  and 
persecute  each  other  ?  In  Hawthorne's 
beautiful  apologue  of  **  The  Procession 
of  Life,''  published  in  our  Nunaber  of 
April  last,  he  thus  finel]^  expresses  that 
pervading  harmony  which  is  made  np 
out  of  the  very  conflict  of  all  their  dis- 
cords : 

"  But  let  STOod  men  push  and  elbow  one 
another  as  they  may,  during  their  earthly 
march,  all  Avill  be  peace  among  them  when 
the  honorable  array  of  their  proeessioA 
shaU  tread  on  heavenly  groand.  There 
they  will  doubtless  find  that  they  have 
been  working  each  for  the  other's  cause, 
and  that  every  well-delivered  stroke, 
which,  with  an  honest  purpose,  any  mortai 
struck,  even  for  a  nanow  object,  was  in^ 
deed  stricken  for  the  univei^  cause  of 
good.  Their  own  view  may  be  bounded 
by  country,  ereed,  profession,  the  divers^ 
ties  of  individual  character — bat  above 
them  all  is  the  breadth  of  Providence. 
How  many,  who  have  deemed  themselves 
antagonists,  will  smile  hereaAer,  when 
they  look  back  upon  the  world's  wide 
harvest-field,  and  perceive  that,  in  un- 
conscious brotherhood,  they  were  helping 
to  bind  the  self-same  sheaf  f" 

To  our  view  and  our  sympathies^ 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
thousand  indications  in  every  direction 
visible,  of  the  presence  and  working  of 
this  spirit,  is  tne  formation  of  the  So- 
ciety whose  name  constitutes  the  title 
to  this  Article,  and  whose  principles 
and  objects  are  set  forth  with  eqoal 
eloquence  and  condensation  in  the 
pamphlet  above  referred  to.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  William  H.  Chanoinff,  a 
worthy  nephew  of  the  great  and  good 
man  who  nas  given  that  name  its  con- 
secrated celebrity.  We  quote  from  it 
the  following  statement  of  its  view  of 
that  condition  of  society  out  of  which 
has  grown  the  movement  of  which  it 
is  the  first  expression: 

"  The  spirit  of  reform  which  is  animat- 
ing the  hearts  of  mea  io  this  generatioii» 
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of  elvery  daM,  radical  and  eonsenrative, 
through  church,  and  state,  "with  a  greater 
hope  than  the  world  has  ever  known, 
prompts  a  threefold  movement  against 
three  classes  of  prevailing  evils. 

"1.    The  contrasts  in  condition,  intelli- 
gence, and  character,  which  are  produced 
by  our  modes  of  domestic,  industrial,  and- 
social  life,  are  felt  to  be  at  utter  variance 
with  our  faith  as  Christians  and  as  men. 
Professedly  we  believe,  that  all  are  born 
to  be  children  of  God,  to  grow  up  in  love, 
and  truth,  and  joy ;  to  enter  upon  a  spir- 
itual existence ;  to  be  united  as  brethren 
by  interchange  of  blessings  received  from 
one  Father ;  practically  we  are  separated 
into  castes,  reared  upon  accidents,  upheld 
by  caprice,  mutually  jealous  of  each  oth- 
er^s  encroachments,  and  tenacious  of  con- 
flicting rights.    Excessive  wealth,  exclu- 
sively possessed,  is  side  by  side  with  abject 
want  J  leisure  that  breeds  frivolity  with 
exhausting  toils ;  incitements  to  Intellect- 
ual culture  with  necessities  which  fetter 
the  noblest  powers ;  influences  well  fitted 
to  refine  and  purify,  with  degrading"  rela- 
tions exhaling   an  atmosphere  of  vice. 
Bfl asses  ai-e  crowded  into  narrow  places, 
foul  airs,  and  situations  engendering  dis- 
ease.   Society  expends  in  the  punishment 
of  criminals,  sums,  which  justly  shared, 
and  wisely  used,  would  have  insured  the 
virtue  of  these  victims  of  neglect.    All 
suffer  for  the  common  wrong.    There  is 
a  general  temper  of  restless  discontent ;  a 
"Worldliness  exhausting  the  finest  energies 
in  anxious  struggles  for  subsistence;  a 
collision  prolific  of  fraud  ;  a  selfish  indif- 
ference to  the  unfortunate,  and  as  selfish 
exultation  in  success ;  a  contempt  of  the 
weak,  and  a  flattery  of  the  strong;  an 
over  estimate  of  conventional  refinements, 
a  prejudice  against  honest  toil,  an  indis- 
criminate standard  of  the  value  of  services; 
a  distrust  repelling  man  from  man,  and 
class  from  class ;  a  general  exercise  of 
constraint  and  force;  which  are  as  fatal 
to  individual  purity  and  happiness,  and  to 
social  prosperity  and  peace,  as  they  are 
hostile  to  that  law  of  love,  so  universally 
acknowledged,  and  so  universally  broken. 
Men  can  rest  content  no  longer  under 
these  violations  of  the  will  of  impartial 
Providence.    A  new  sense  has  been  born 
of  the  worth,  rights,  and  capacities  of  the 
human  being.    Necessity  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  commercial  world  co-operate 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  of  Christian 
humanity,  to  stimulate  us  in  the  solution 
of  this  problem  of  injustice.  The  resources 
opened  by  science,  the  wonderful  inven- 
tions  of  art,  give  timely  aid.    And  society 
at  large  seems  gathering  up  its  strength 
for  some  efiectual  efibrt,so  to  organize  its 
institations,  as  to  secure  for  every  indivi- 
dual, man,  woman,  child,  the  freest  exer- 
cise of  its  DOwers.  and  its  iust  share  in 


the  privil^ies  of  life.  The  resistless  les- 
dency  of  the  age  is  towards  united  intexu 
ests. 

"  2.  The  confunon  of  existing  opinionsy 
upon  all  subjects,  religious,  moral,  prae- 
tical,  is  seen  to  be  as  unnatural  as  it  is 
harmful.  Fundamental  tru ths,  established 
principles,  clear  views  of  divine  orders- 
are  nowhere  expressed  in  forms  that  com- 
mand universal  assent ;  and  in  their  place' 
we  have  perplexity  and  doubt.  Time' 
justly  due  to  useful  labor,  to  friendshipy 
self-culture,  and  enjoyment,  is  wasted  in 
fruitless  speculation ;  powers  best  devel- 
oped in  fervent  action  pine  for  want  of 
ends  steadfastly  believed  in,  strongly  com- 
prehended, and  worthy  of  devotedness; 
feeling  is  chilled  by  indecision;  con- 
science blinded  by  sophistry;  theories 
withdraw  regard  from  natural  laws; 
servile  attachment  to  systems  takes  the 
place  of  convictions,  widening  with  expe- 
rience and  growth;  and  the  dogmas  of 
past  ages  usurp  the  reverence  which 
man  owes  to  God's  ever  present  glory. 
Hence,  endless  controversies,  wasting  the 
means,  paralyzing  the  enthusiasm  which 
should  be  consecrated  to  the  universal 
good;  and  the  church  designed  to  be  a 
living  body,  with  one  heart  and  will  of 
love,  is  sundered  into  disputing  sects. 
But  a  great  change  is  spreading  over  men's 
spirits.  Disgust  is  becoming  general  at 
this  jargon  of  barren  polemics.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  opinions  which  first  drove  men 
into  an  extreme  freedom  of  inquiry,  has 
resulted  at  length  in  mutual  deference  and 
respect  for  the  combined  judgments  of  the 
race.  It  is  seen  that  no  man,  that  no  age 
can  know  the  whole  of  truth,  but  only  such 
of  its  phases  as  their  peculiar  character 
fits  them  to  perceive ;  and  that  in  the  con- 
stantly unfolding  wisdom  of  mankind  alone 
is  there  any  approximation  to  infallibility. 
The  era  of  denial  and  scofing  has  passed ;' 
we  long  for  aflirmations ;  there  is  a  new 
confidence  in  the  universal  presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth.  We  begin  to  perceive 
that  through  all  varieties  of  creeds,  through 
the  thousand-fold  forms  of  mythology  and 
theology,  through  the  systems  of  philoso- 
phers and  the  visions  of  poets,  has  spoken 
more  or  less  audibly  one  Eternal  Word. 
Sublime  analogies  present  themselves 
between  the  spiritual  and  natural  worlds^ 
Christianity  comes  to  be  recognized  as  the 
pure  outshining,  through  a  soul  made- 
transparent  by  inspiration,  of  those  hea- 
venly laws  which  have  more  or  less  bright*^ 
ly  illumined  all  sages  and  saints ;  the  va- 
rious  modes  of  Christian  belief,  formed  by 
the  partial  comprehension  of  dififerent 
eras,  appear  as  refracted  rays  fl-om  one 
central  sun ;  and  long  severed  dissenters- 
at  length  are  reconciled  as  fellow  seekers 
ofthe  Unity  of  Faith. 

*'  3.  The  tone  of  relitrious  fadinv  in  ka. 
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cietT  and  indiyidoals — ^the  habitnal  modes 
of  devoat  expression-^-abore  all,  the  pre- 
vailing forms  of  worship—fail  to  embody 
the  ideal  of  good,  which  impels  all  deno- 
minations to  seek  a  deeper  revival  of  holi- 
ness.   Many  of  the  most  devont  have 
withdrawn  from  our  churches,  and  are 
hatching  in  secret  for  the  Day  Spring.    It 
is  felt  that  rituals  have  too  commonly  been 
substituted  for  rectitude ;  that  consecrated 
places  have  too  often  been  considered  as 
fitter  temples  for  the  Omnipresent,  than 
humble  hearts  and  societies  sanctified  by 
love;  that  the  ministry  of  truth,  the  oflSces 
of  kindness,  the  expressions  of  reverence, 
"which  God  gives  in  commission  to  every 
sincere  soul,  have  been  too  much  delegat- 
ed to  the  select  few.    Unnatural  mystery 
has  been  thrown  around  the  most  vital 
and  universal  experience  of  life ;  forms 
bave  choked  the  spontaneous  aspiration 
after  that  peace  which  comes  in  wills 
made  one  with  God ;  asceticism  sacrificing 
natural  feeling,  and  longing  for  faturity, 
has  been   thought  more  spiritual    than 
thankful  joy  in  present  blessings ;  fear  has 
cast  gloom  over  the  confidence  which  a 
creature  should  repose  in  divine  benignity, 
until  the  very  influence  most  fitted  to  puri- 
fy  and  expand  afifection,  and  set  free  every 
power,  has  been  turned  to  an  instrument 
of  constraint;   and   character  has  been 
dwarfed  when  it  should  have  been  per- 
fected.   But  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  animat- 
ing the  hearts  of  his  true  followers  and 
friends  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  makes  it- 
self more  and  more  distinctly  known.   The 
divinity  which  filled  and  transfigured  Je- 
sus, till  it  made  him  "  the  brightness  of 
God's  ploryj  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person,"  reveals  itself  as  that  inspiration 
of  goodness  which  visits  all  who  are  pure 
in  heart.    He  was  one  with  Him  whose 
name  is  Love,  through  his  own  devoted 
love.    And  his  disinterestedness,  by  the 
sympathy  it  awakens,  brings  ever  nearer 
the  fulfilment  of  his  prayer,  "  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  may  they 
be  one  in  us."    Throughout  the  church 
and  society  is  working  a  sublime  hope  of 
an  era  near  at  hand,  when  men  shall  re- 
ceive and  diffuse  in  healthy  bodies,  warm 
afiections,  simple  thoughts,  glad  tempers, 
and  efllicient  deeds,  a  heavenly  life ;  and 
when  justice,  guided  by  eternal  models, 
shall  build  a  beautiful  temple  of  order, 
where  the  whole  of  life  may  be  worship. 

"  This  three-fold  movement  of  reform, 
which  all  thoughtful  men  are  observing 
With  awe,  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the 
present  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  an- 
nouncing to  this  generation  his  purposes 
of  good.  Our  highest  anticipations  shall 
be  more  than  fulfilled.  Our  conceptions 
of  beauty,  our  longings  for  blessedness, 
ur  visions  of  perfection,  are  not  given  to 

UltalilM.       ThAV  ni>A  fftA  OArma  n^  a   mIai.;- 


0U8  reality  to  Uoom  mad  betr  Gwbt  in  tte 
fulness  of  time.    These  sickly,  short-lived 
forms,  these  fickle  passions,  these  Bluggp^ 
faculties,  these  unsteady  energies  enciittg 
in  misfortune,  cannot  be  the  Divine  ideal 
of  man    These  nations  girded  with  armies, 
dotted  with  prisons,  inwardly  convulsed, 
outwardly  virarriDg,  bankrupt  in  their  gor- 
ernments,  fetched  in  their  people,  can- 
not be  God's  ideal  of  the  human    race. 
Past  progress  points  to  an  aecelerated  Ai- 
ture  progress.    The  spirit  of  growth,  re- 
form, and  difiTusion,  which  Christianity 
everywhere  quickens,  is  the  pledge  of  a 
redeemed  earth.    The  schemes  of  legisla- 
tors, the  dreams  of  poets,  the  pnyen  cf 
saints,  the  promises  of  prophets,  shall  be 
a  hundred-fold  accomplished/' 

Of  the  other  objects  of  this  8ocielj» 
as  a  religious  one,  it  is  Dot  proper  lot 
us  here  to  speak — further  than  to  state 
that  they  do  not  recogoize  any  regular- 
ly constituted  and  paid  priesthood ;  that 
while  one  of  their  weekl)^  meetings 
(that  of  Sunday  morning)  is  giyen  to 
worship,  under  the  guidance  of  one  in- 
dividual invited  for  that  purpose — a 
worship  conducted  with  great  simplici- 
ty, but  much  as  in  other  religious  as- 
semblages, consisting  of  prayer,  scrip* 
ture  readings,  singing  and  a  discourse — 
there  are  two  other  meetings,  one  on 
Sunday  evening  and  the  other  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  at  which  any  individual 
is  free  to  speak,  and  at  which  (especial- 
ly at  the  latter]  questions  of  spiritual 
progress,  and  or  tne  application  of  the 
principles  of  religion  to  the  great  prac- 
tical object  of  the  melioration  and  ele- 
vation of  society,  are  the  subjects  of 
consideration.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Chan- 
ning,  already  referred  to  above,  was 
the  originator  of  this  society,  and  has 
filled  the  part  of  the  leader  m  its  s^- 
rices,  with  an  eloquence  of  a  singular 
beauty  and  fervor.    As  a  society,  it  has 
no  distinctive  sectarian  creed,  its  mem- 
bers consisting  of  all  denominations, 
with  no  particular  obligations  or  respon- 
sibilities incident  to  membership,  and 
meeting  on  one  open  platform  oi  unre- 
stricted   moral   freedom,   a   commoo 
equality,  and  a  pervading  spirit  of  that 
mutual  respect  aud  love  appropriate  to 
the  name  selected  as  their  aesignatioo. 
With  all  these  features  in  their  orgsni- 
zatioD,  we  repeat,  we  have  nothing  here 
to  do.    The  suf^esting  motive  of  our 
notice  of  it,  and  interest  in  it,  is  found 
in  that  idea  which  is  its  animating Iif« 
— ^namely,  the  grand  tendency  and  mi»> 
sion  of  Christianity  to  reform  and  re- 
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wr6tehednesft--(companitiTel|r,  that  is 
to  say,  with  what  might  be  and  oueht 
to  be)— in  which  society  is  sunk.  The 
Church  has  heretofore  miserably  ne- 
glected its  high  duty  to  interpret  and 
apply  this  profound  and  vast  meaning 
of  the  religion  it  has  so  little  under- 
stood, so  little  felt.  It  has  made  itself, 
on  the  contrary,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
most  formidable  impediment  in  the 
"way  of  all    liberating,  elevating  and 

IirofiTessive  reform.  Democracy  has 
ately  been  earnestly  pleading  with  Re- 
ligion, to  come  forth  from  the  indolent 
inertness  in  which  it  has  been  so  long 
sleeping,  within  the  dim  shades  of  the 
sanctuary,  lulled  by  the  soporific  mono- 
tony of  a  well-paid  preaching,  and  to 
walk  abroad  hand  in  hand  together,  in 
a  loyely  and  holy  sisterhood,  indisso- 
luble henceforth  in  the  unity  of  a  com- 
mon origin,  authority,  and  aim.  And 
the  latter  is  beginning  to  listen  to  the 
voice  once  so  abhorred  and  dreaded. 


If  Democracy  was  iafidel  in  the  last 
century,  there  was  much  to  cause  and 
to  excuse  it ;  but  it  is  now  profoundly, 
earnestly  Christian ;  and  the  truest  and 
highest  Christianity  is  democratic. 
Long  estranged,  they  are  again  coming 
together,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
many  of  the  votaries  of  each,  still  blind 
in  their  ancient  prejudices  against  the 
other,  to  keep  them  asunder.  And 
behold  them  now  bending  over  the 
same  sacred  page,  where  they  not  only 
read  the  divine  record  of  their  own 
common  original,  but  those  principles 
and  those  precepts  of  Him  who  spoke 
as  never  man  spake,  which  it  is  hence-* 
forth  the  joint  and  blessed  mission  of 
both  to  apply  in  practice  to  the  regene- 
ration of  human  society,  to  realize  that 
inconceivably  glorious  result,  of  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon 
the  earth,  of  which  He  himself  pro* 
mised  the  attainment,  as  well  as  taught 
the  way. 


THE  SCULPTOR  IN  HIS  STUDIO.* 

What  sweet  imaginings  have  haunted  me ! 
Divinities  of  old,  and  demi-gods. 
With  all  who  peopled  grove,  and  fount,  and  stream! 
Morn^s  purpled  brightn^s,  twilight's  shadowy  veil, 
Night  with  herstars,  and  Dianas  gentle  beam. 
Brought  with  them  lyre-sounds,  and  ideal  shapes 
Of  matchless  beauty,  and  the  fearful  realms 
Solemn  and  dread,  where  Pluto  reigns  in  awe. 
Ever  before  my  vision  Orpheus  stood, 
Seeking  his  lost  Eurydice.    I  gazed 
Till  my  brain  reeled  with  faintness,  trembling  then 
I  poured  my  soul  into  the  work,  and  wished 
For  spark  Promethean,  that  the  form  might  start 
At  once  to  god-like  motion  and  to  life  ! 
When  in  the  davs  of  old,  Olympian  Jove 
Arose  majestic  from  the  Athenian's  hand, 


*  As  well  for  its  own  interest  as  for  the  illustration  of  the  above  lines,  we  add  in  a 
note  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  enclosing  them. — Ed.  D.  R. 

^  The  accompanying  lines  were  suggested  by  the  following  passai^e,  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Crawford  to  his  sister,  accompanied  by  an  engraving  of  the  '  Orpheus: ' 

" « I  am  writing,'  says  he, « in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  thunder  storm,  and  can  scarcely 
proceed,  for  the  incessant  flashes  of  lightning  which  dart  every  moment  into  the  win- 
dow of  my  stndio;  my  statue  of  Orpheus  is  before  me,  and  when  I  look  upon  it  in 
the  midst  of  this  thick  darkness,  which  is  brightened  occasionally  by  a  glare  of  rapid 
led  light,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  myself,  that  this  inanimate  creation  of  mine  is  not 
starting  from  its  pedestal,  and  actually  rushing  into  the  realms  of  Plato.  The  thun- 
der is  getting  really  awftd,  and  I  must  stop  to  compose  myself.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  the  story  about  Phidias  and  his  wondedul  statue  of  Jove.  Ton  know  that  upon 
imishing  it,  he  requested  some  sign  from  the  god,  to  know  if  he  were  pleased  with  the 
representation;  it  seems  the  nod  was  given,  for  at  that  moment  the  statue  was  circled 
kv  liffhtninff.  which  came  and  nassed  off  with  such  a  noise  as  could  onlv  be  nroduced 
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For  one  approying  si^  the  artist  prayed ; 
Swift  flew  the  lightning  forth,  with  fiery  wreath 
Circling  the  statue's  brow;  deep  thunder  rolled, 
Feal  echoing  peal,  till  shook  the  gorgeous  fane, 
While  Phidias  stood,  awe-struck  yet  proud,  and  felt 
Immortal  triumph  in  that  hour  ot  fame ! 

Were  ours  the  age  for  such  high  fantasies, 
I  too  would  hope.    Hark  to  the  wild  uproar! 
The  sky  of  Home  is  darkened  o'er  with  clouds, 
Chasingf  like  storm-waves  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
Bright  lurid  flashes  light  the  darkness  up. 
And  'mid  this  awful  elemental  strife. 
Mine  own  inanimate  creation  seems 
About  to  dare  a  deeper  gloom,  and  rush 
Impetuous  onward  through  the  gate  of  Hell! 


Fond  dreamer !  what  glorious  visions  are  thine, 

A  worshipper,  thou  in  wild  rapture  hast  bowed, 
At  each  soul-tbnlling,  hallowed,  and  beautiful  shrine, 

Round  which  loveliness  floats  like  a  glory-hued  cloud. 
Thou  livest  in  light,  in  a  world  of  thine  own, 
Gemmed  with  stars  of  the  past,  which  resplendently  shone. 
In  those  days  when  mount,  river,  and  valley,  and  grot. 
Were  each  teeming  with  beauty,  a  wild  haunted  spot. 
Fond  dreamer !  might  each  ideal  form 

To  rapt  enthusiast  dear. 
Wearing  a  halo  bright  and  warm. 
For  ever  linger  near. 
Couldst  thou  still  dream  of  fame-wreaths  wove 
Around  thy  brow  by  hand  of  love. 
Soar  on  through  cloud-land  and  yet  live, 
Without  the  pangs  deep  feelings  give. 
Vain  wish !  the  fire  that  lights  the  soul, 
And  upward  sends  each  piercing  ray. 
The  thoughts  that  spurn  earth's  dull  coDtrol, 

Like  birds  that  heavenward  shape  their  way, 
Too  oft  like  love-fraught  censers  fling 

Their  treasure  on  a  heartless  shrine, 
Too  often  plume  their  spirit's  wing 
To  fall,  as  falls  the  mountain  pine, 
By  lightning  blasted  and  upturned, 
Beneath  the  lowly  shrub  it  spurned. 
Pray  Grod,  a  happier  fate  be  thine. 

Than  aught  tnat's  emblemed  here. 
And  may  thy  spirit's  light  divine, 
Caught  from  a  high  and  heavenly  sphere, 
Bum  on,  till  earth's  bright  forms  shall  be 
Dimmed,  lost,  in  Immortality.  J.  C. 

by  heaven's  artillery.  Were  we  living  in  that  age,  or  were  ours  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  I  too  might  interpret  the  sign  in  my  favor.' 

« In  a  letter  received  a  short  time  since,  the  artist  sUtes  that  *  the  Orfeo  will  be  in 
Bostoa  this  summer.'  Another  group  now  in  his  studio, '  Hebe  and  Ganymede,'  has, 
both  from  Thorwaldsen  and  others,  elicited  the  warmest  praise.  There  are  also  three 
noble  designs  for  statues  of  Washington,  Jefierson,  and  the  late  Dr.  Channing.  The 
writer  of  this,  has  a  tracing  of  the  bas-relief  for  Mr.  Tiffany  of  Baltimore,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Sumner,  and  also  one  illustrative  of  the  sixty-second  Ode  of  Anacreon,  de- 
signed for  the  Boston  Athensum.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  note,  to  mention  the 
designs  for  many  works,  some  of  which  have  been  ordered  by  private  individuals. 
The  artist  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of  engravings  inNvonbers;  each 
of  the  Numbers  will  contain  three  engravings,  illustrative  of  designs  which  he  has 
executed  while  in  Rome ;  the  first  of  these  is  about  being  published. 

**  There  is  a  mistake  in  the  note  to  vour  naner  on  the  Orohens.    Crawford  ¥fa9  boa 
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REMARKS  ON  UNIVERSAL  mSTORY. 


SSCOMD  ARTICLE. 


BY    O.    A.    BROWNSON. 


In  a  fonner  article  oa  Uniyersal  His- 
tory, we  slated  that  the  History  of 
Humanity  is  subjected  to  a  plan,  that 
Pro7ideoce  is  realizing  in  it  a  pre- 
scribed end,  in  reference  to  which  it 
should  be  studied  and  written;  and 
that  because  so  subjected  it  is  capable 
of  scientific  exposition.  Without  going 
into  any  particular  consideration  of  this 
plan,  or  the  end  for  which  man  and 
men  exist,  we  assumed  man's  progres- 
siveness  as  our  point  of  departure,  and 
opened  the  inquiry — In  what  does  pro- 
cess consist,  and  by  what  agencies  is 
It  effected?  We  then  proceeded  to 
discuss,  1.  The  War  Theory,  which 
places  progress  in  the  struggle  with, 
and  in  overcoming,  as  far  as  possible, 
outward  and  eternally  irreconcilable 
enemies ;  2.  The  Humanitarian  Theo- 
ry, which  places  the  principle  of  change, 
and  therefore  of  progress,  in  human 
things,  in  the  human  intelligence  alone ; 
and  3.  The  Rationalistic  Theory,  which 
finds  this  principle,  and  therefore  the 
origin  of  the  facts  of  hun:ian  history, 
in  the  Spontaneous  or  Impersonal  Rea- 
.  son,  reservation  being  made  in  reg^ard  to 
nature,  the  theatre  on  which  it  dis- 
plays itself.  In  accordance  with  the 
promise  at  the  close  of  that  article,  we 
now  proceed  to  discuss  another  theory, 
which  we  shall  denominate 

THE  PROVIDENTIAL  THEORY. 

TheProvidential  Theory,  which  pro- 
bably in  some  form  is  recognized  or  in- 
tended to  be  recognized  by  all  philoso- 
phers, may  be  contemplated  under  two 
different  points  of  view : 

I.  The  Pantheistic  view. 

II.  The  Religious  view. 

In  what  we  have  to  offer  on  each, 
we  shall  make  M.  Cousin  our  repre- 
sentative of  the  first,  and  Bossuet  of 
the  second. 

I.  M.  Cousin  is  a  professed  Eclectic, 
and  it  is  the  boast  of  his  system  of 
history,  that  it  excludes  no  element 
from  Its  appropriate  share.  Under  a 
certain  pomt  of  view,  he  assuredly 
does  admit  all  the  elements  that  can 


be  conceived  of  as  at  work  in  hutnan 
affairs.  But  granting  that  he  admits 
all  the  elements,  does  he  in  his  account 
of  them,  recognize  and  describe  them 
all  in  their  true  character  ?  In  order 
to  answer  this  question,  we  must  re- 
turn upon  his  system  for  a  few  mo^ 
ments,  and  contemplate  it  under  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  from  that  undet 
which  we  contemplated  in  our  former 
article.  He  recognizes  Gve  elements 
in  human  history,  five  original  ideas, 
whence  have  proceeded,  and  to  which 
may  be  referred  as  their  source,  all  the 
facts  of  the  life  of  humanity  consid' 
ered  collectively  or  individually. 

1.  The  idea  of  the  Useful; 

2.  The  idea  of  the  Just; 

3.  The  idea  of  the  Beautiful; 

4.  The  idea  of  the  Holy; 

5.  The  idea  of  the  True. 

The  first  creates  Industry,  and  the 
mathematical  and  ))hysical  sciences; 
the  second,  the  State,  government^ 
jurisprudence;  the  third,  the  Fine  Arts] 
the  fourth,  Religion  (ctdtus) ;  the  fifth, 
Philosophy,  which  clears  up,  accounts 
for,  and  verifies  the  other  lour.  That 
these  five  elements  exhaust  human  na- 
ture, there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  all 
the  facts  of  human  history  in  time  and 
space,  however  various  or  complex, 
can  be  all  included  bv  the  historian  un-  * 
der  the  respective  heads  of  industry^ 
politics,  art,  religion,  and  philosophy, 
IS  unquestionably  true ;  ana  so  far  M. 
Cousin's  boast  of  having  in  his  Eclecti- 
cism overlooked  no  element  of  human 
life,  is  well  founded.  But  in  the  crea- 
tion of  industry,  politics,  art,  relieion, 
philosophy,  does  humanity  work  done 
and  on  her  own  funds ;  or  does  Provi- 
dence come  to  her  assistance?  If 
Providence  intervenes,  is  it  in  the  fortn 
of  a  fixed,  permanent  and  necessary 
law  of  humanity ;  or  in  the  form  of  a 
free,  sovereign  power,  distinct  from 
humanity,  graciouslj^  supplying  her 
from  time  to  time  with  new  strength 
and  materials  to  work  with?  H^re 
lies  the  whole  question  between  Provi-  - 
dence  in  the  pantheistic  sense,  and 
Providence  in  tne  religious  sense. 
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Under  the  point  of  view  we  are  now 
considering  the  subject,  M.  Cousin  is 
ito  no  small  extent  a  disciple  of  John 
; Baptist  Vico,  born  at  Naples  1668, 
educated  in  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  ihe  scholastique  philosophy, 
theology,  and  jurisprudence,  known 
as  the  author  of  the  Scienza  Nuova, 
or  New  Science,  a  work  of  vast  com- 
pass, of  immense  power,  and  a  mine 
of  rich  and  profound  thought,  too  little 
prized  and  studied  by  even  our  best 
scholars.  Vico,  though  recognizing  re- 
ligion, and  the  action  of  Providence, 
yet  starts  from  the  principle  that  hu- 
manity is,  so  to  speak,  her  own  work. 
God  acts  upon  the  race,  but  only  by  it, 
in  its  instinctive  operations.  He  ex- 
plains nearly  all  the  facts  of  human 
history  from  the  political  point  of  view ; 
but  he  traces  the  various  laws  of  na- 
tions, the  manners  and  customs,  and  all 
the  materials  which  enter  into  the  his- 
tory of  humanity,  to  the  '*  common 
sense  of  nations."  Humanity  is  divine, 
but  there  is  no  divine  man.  The  ^reat 
men  of  ancient  history,  poets,  prophets, 
sages,  legislators,  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  individuals.  They  are  mythical 
personages,  creations  of  the  national 
thought  of  their  respective  nations  and 
epochs,  formed  by  the  slow  accretions 
of  centuries.  God  does  not  speak  to 
men  by  special  messengers,  does  not 
guide  and  govern  them  by  outward  re- 
ligious establishments ;  but  he  speaks 
to  the  race  in  its  own  instincts,  and  out 
from  these  spring  up  all  the  religious, 
artistic,  philosophical  and  political  in- 
stitutions of  all  nations  and  epochs. 
0  The  only  objection  we  can  find  that 

M.  Cousin  makes  to  this  doctrine  is, 
that  Vico  takes,  in  his  expfanation 
of  the  facts  of  history,  too  exclusive- 
ly the  political  point  of  view,  and 
makes  too  much  depend  on  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  laws ; — ^an  objection 
which  we  feel  is  well  founded.  But 
Cousin  agrees  with  Vico,  if  not  in  de- 
ducing all  from  the  *'  common  sense  of 
nations,"  at  least  from  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  the  common  instinct- 
ive wants  and  aspirations  of  the  race. 
God  undoubtedly  is ;  and  undoubtedly 
is  in  all  the  events  of  history;  for  it  is 
in  Him  that  we  live,  move  and  have 
our  being :  but  He  enters  there  only  in 
and  through  the  instincts,  or  spontane- 
ous intelligence  of  humanity.  Ascer- 
tain what  IS  coranwn  to  the  race,  regu- 
lar, permanent,  reprockiced  with  each 


new  veneration,  and  you  hare 
tained  the  word,  the  law,  and  the  provi- 
dence of  God  so  far  as  concerns  hu- 
man beings.  Whatever  of  wisdom, 
energy,  power,  there  may  be  for  ^ood» 
to  aid  us  in  achieving  our  destiay,  in 
the  spontaneous  reason  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  human  life,  so  much  aid 
we  receive  and  continue  to  receive  from 
our  Maker,  but  no  more. 

To  justify  us  in  this  statement,  we 
translate  his  own  account  of  "  History 
as  a  manifestation  of  Providenca" 

"History  reflects  not   merely    the 
movement  of  humanity ;   but  as   hu- 
manity is  the  resume  of  the  universe, 
which  is  a  manifestation  of  God^  it  fol- 
lows that,  in  the  lasu  analysis,  history 
is  and  can  be  only  the  last  counter- 
stroke  of  the  Divine  Action.    The  ad- 
mirable order  which  reigns  in  it  is  a 
reflex  of  the  eternal  order ;  the  neces- 
sity of  its  laws  has  for  ultimate  prin- 
ciple God  himself— God  considered  in 
his  relations  with  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly with  humanity,  the  last  word 
of  the  world.    Now  God  considered  in 
his  perpetual  action  on  the  world  and 
on  humanity  is  Providence.    It  is  be- 
cause God,  or  Providence,  is  in  nature^ 
that  nature  has  its   necessar^r  laws, 
which  the  vulgar  call  fatality ;  it  is  be- 
cause Providence  is  in  humanity  and  in 
history,  that  humanity  has  its  neces- 
sary laws,  and  history  its  necessity. 
This  necessity,  which  the  vulgar  ac- 
cuse, and  which  they  confound  with 
the  exterior  and  physical  fatality  which^ 
does  not  exist,  and  by  which  they  de- 
signate and  disfigure  theDivineWisdom 
applied  to  the  universe, — this  necessity 
is  the  unanswerable  demonstration  of 
the  intervention  of  Providence  in  hu- 
man aflairs,  the  demonstration  of  the 
government  of  the  moral  world.    The 
great  facts  of  history  are  the  decrees  of 
this  government  revealed  to  humanity 
by  its  own  history,  and  promulgated 
by  the  voice  of  Time.    History  is  the 
manifestation    of    God's   providential 
views  in  relation  to  humanity;   the 
judgments  of  history  are  the  judg- 
ments of  God  himself.    If  humanity 
has  three  epochs,  it  is  because  Provi- 
dence has   so   determined;   if  these 
epochs  follow  one  the  other  in  a  siven 
order,  it  is  still  by  an  effect  of  the  laws 
of  Providence.     Providence   has  not 
mereljr  permitted,  it  has  ordained  (for 
necessity  is  everywhere  its  proper  and 
essential  characteristic)  that  humanity 
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should  have  a  regular  development,  so 
that  this  development  should  reflect 
something  of  itself;  something  intel- 
lectual and  intelligible ;  because  Provi- 
dence, because  God  is  intellic^ence  in 
his  essence  and  in  bis  eternal  action, 
and  in  his  fundamental  moments.  If 
history  is  the  government  of  God  ren- 
dered visible,  ail  is  in  its  place  in  his- 
tory ;  and  if  all  is  in  its  place,  all  is 
good,  for  all  conducts  to  an  end  pre- 
scribed by  a  beneficent  power.  Hence 
the  lofly  historical  Optimism^  which  I 
do  myself  the  honor  to  profess,  and 
which  is  nothing  else  but  civilisation 
placed  in  relation  with  its  first  and  last 
principle,  with  Him  who  has  made  it 
m  making  humanity,  and  who  has 
made  all  with  weights  and  measures 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole. 
Either  history  is  an  insignificant  phan- 
tasmagoria, and  therefore  a  bitter  and 
cruel  mockery,  or  it  is  reasonable.  If 
it  is  reasonable,  it  has  its  laws,  and  ne- 
cessary and  beneficent  laws;  for  all 
law  must  have  these  two  characters. 
To  maintain  the  contrary  is  to  blas- 
pheme existence  and  the  author  of  ex- 
istence."* 

We  do  not  choose  to  interpret  this 
passage  without  considering  it  in  the 
light  of  M.  Cousin's  subsequent  expla- 
nations and  modifications.  We  assur- 
edly, in  designating  his  view  of  Provi- 
dence the  Pantheistic  View,  do  not  wish 
,  nor  intend  to  prove  him  a  pantheist, 
which  he  is  not,  save  in  certain  ten- 
dencies, against  which  he  always  seeks 
to  guard,  though  in  our  judgment  not 
always  with  complete  success.  Pan- 
theism consists  in  absorbing  the  uni- 
verse in  God ;  in  makinsf  the  universe, 
not  an  image  of  God,  the  visible  out- 
shadowing  of  the  Invisible,  but  identi- 
cal with  God ;  in  making  the  finite  and 
relative  forces  at  work  in  the  universe, 
not  merely  work  after  laws  originally 
impressed  upon  their  natures,  and 
which  are  indistinct  copies  or  transcripts 
of  the  law  of  the  Divine  Activity  itself, 
but  in  making  these  finite  and  relative 
forces  identical  with  the  Infinite  Force ; 
80  that,  strictly « speaking,  there  is 
throughout  the  universe  only  one  and 
the  same  Force  displaying;  itself.  M. 
Cousin  protests  agamst  this  view  time 
and  again,  almost  to  weariness,  and  in 
general  succeeds  in  escaping  it 


Nevertheless,  this  view  of  Providence 
which  we  have  given  as  his,  and  which 
we  find  distinctly  stated  in  the  passage 
we  have  introduced,  is>  if  not  panthe- 
ism, at  least  on  the  declivity  to  panthe-  j 
ism ;  inasmuch  as  according  to  it,  it  is  I 
only  in  the  inherent  and  necessary  laws 
of  nature,  that  we  can  find  the  Divine 
Action  on  nature,  and  only  in  the  in- 
herent and  necessary  laws  of  hiunanity, 
that  is,  m  humanity  itself,  that  we  can 
find  the  Divine  Action  on  humanity. 
This  resolves  Providence  into  what 
Vico  calls  the  common  sense  of 
nations,  into  what  we  commonly  call 
the  instincts  of  the  race,  and  identifies 
it  with  the  Spontaneity,  the  source  and 
principle,  according  to  Cousin,  as  we 
showed  in  our  former  article,  of  all  the 
facts  of  the  life  of  humanitv.  Now, 
we  are  far  from  contending  that  in  the 
life  of  humanity,  we  can  always  sepa- 
rate by  a  broad  and  continuous  line  the 
Divine  Action  from  the  human;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  must  not  confound  or 
identify  the  two  actions,  if  we  mean  to 
escape  the  error  of  pantheism.  But 
where,  on  the  ground  here  taken, 
shall'we  find  in  the  facts  of  human', 
history,  not  the  separation^  but  the 
distinction  between  the  Divine  Action 
and  the  human ;  or  where  find  the  force 
properly  and  strictly  human,  and  the 
force  properly  and  strictly  Divine  ? 

It  is  a  capital  objection  to  this  theory 
of  Providence,  that,  while  it  is  brought 
forward  to  show,  among  other  things, 
a  safe  and  solid  ground  in  the  very 
wants  of  the  human  soul,  and  instinct- 
ive indications  of  the  race,  for  religion, 
it  is,  when  once  admitted,  fatal  to  all 
religious  exercises.  Accordingio  Jouf- 
froy,  religion  belongs  only  to  the  human 
intelligence  in  a  given  stage  of  its  dc 
velojment ;  Vico  has  the  air  of  confin- 
ing it  to  the  first  of  his  three  epochs, 
which  is  the  epoch  of  ignorance,  of  in- 
fancy; and  Cousin  himself  places  phi-  , 
losopby  above  religion,  of  which  he 
makes  it  the  iudge.  The  moment  we 
have  learned  through  philosophical 
culture  that  religion  is  a  creation  of  an 
original  and  inherent  want  of  the  hu- 
man sou],  and  that  religious  institutions 
are  only  the  result  of  the  instinctive 
efforts  of  the  race  to  meet  and  provide 
for  this  want,  religion  and  religious  in- 
stitutions lose  all  their  authority,  all 


*  Introdaction  k  PHistoire  de  la  Philosophies  Le9oa  VII.,  pp.  37-39.    Paris^  1828. 
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their  appropriateDess,  and  are  inevitably 
reiect^.  if  God  interveoes  ia  human 
affairs  only  through  the  transcendental 
side,  only  in  the  inherent  and  necessary 
laws  of  human  nature  itself;  if  he  be 
only  the  fixed,  the  permanent,  the  ne- 
;cessary  in  human  action,  where  is  the 
room  for  prayer,  praise,  sacrifice,  or 
idevotion?  Who  could  pray  to  his  own 
instincts,  sacrifice  to  the  spontaneity  of 
his  own  nature,  or  build  temples  to  the 
permanent,  fixed,  and  necessary  laws 
of  his  own  activity  ?  There  would  be 
no  Divine  Will  to  propitiate,  no  sove- 
reign and  efficacious  Grace  to  suppli- 
cate,no  exira-hnman  Aid  to  be  implored 
or  to  be  hoped  for ;  no  Divine  Sympathy 
for  us  in  our  trials,  no  solace  in  our 
afflictions ;  no  Divine  Counsel  to  direct 
us  in  our  doubts,  and  to  guide  us  through 
the  darkness  which  at  times  envelopes 
us,  to  the  clear  radiance  of  Truth  and 
Love.  Do  the  proud  oppress ;  do  the 
haughty  insult;  do  the  wicked  tri- 
umph, and  trample  the  righteous  in 
the  dust ;  are  the  poor  neglected,  and 
left  to  perish  ?  there  is  no  appeal  to  the 
Divine  Justice  which  may  interpose,  to 
a  righteous  God  who  may  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
and  overwhelm  the  wrong-doers  with 
his  judgments,  and  chastise  them  for 
their  iosolence  and  want  of  love  to  their 
brethren;  for  God  intervenes  only  in 
the  common  sense  of  nations,  the  in- 
stincts, or  the  spontaneous  aspirations 
of  the  race,  and  these  are  always  the 
same,  invariable  in  time  and  place; 
and,  therefore,  since  impotent  to  prevent 
iniquity,  of  course  impotent  to  redress 
it.  Evidently,  then,  religion  can  be  a 
fact  of  human  history,  only  so  long  as 
we  are  destitute  of  philosophy,  ^e 
must  cease  to  be  religious  the  moment 
we  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  com- 
prehend the  origin,  nature,  and  ten- 
dencies of  religious  institutions.  This 
is  what  M.  Cousin  himself,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  significantly  hints, 
and  it  is  what  his  friend  and  pupil 
Jouffroy  expressly  asserts. 

We  see  here  the  fundamental  vice 
of  modern  philosophy  itself,  and  in  its 
later  as  well  as  in  its  earlier  develop- 
ments. Its  grand  error  is  found  in  the 
point  of  departure  of  Cartesianism. 
Des  Cartes  assumes  the  sufficiency  of 
Reason,  as  manifested  in  the  individual 
consciousness,  to  account  for  all  that 
can  appear  in  the  life  of  humanity. 
Obviously,  then,  nothing  can  be  ad- 


mitted as  an  integral,  an  essential,  or  as 
a  permanent  and  necessary  juirt  of  ho- 
man  life,  that  does  not  come  in  throng^h 
humanity  as  the  operating  cause.     The 
old  French  philosophers,  a  miich  mriser 
and  worthier  set  of  men  than  we  ccmi- 
monly   allow — plain,  straightfbnvard, 
outspoken,  and  tne  sworn  enemies  of  all 
cant  and  humbug, — saw  very  clearly, 
that  071  this  principle^  religion,  since  its 
very  essence  is  in  the  recognitioo  and 
worship  of  a  supernatural  and  super- 
human Providence,  could  not  subsist  a 
moment  after  men  had  once  come  to 
see  whence  had  originated  their  reli- 
gious institutions,  faith,  and  disciplines; 
and,  therefore,  they  said  aU  plainly  that 
religion  originates  in  human  weakness 
and  ignorance.    They  considered  reli- 
gion, therefore,  a  reproach  and  a  sfaaxne, 
and  as  such  condemned  it,  and  labored 
to  teach  men  philosophy ;  so  that  they 
should  be  able  to  cast  it  off,  and  live 
without  it.    The  Germans  saw  this, 
but    shrunk     from    the    conclusion. 
Warm,  and  somewhat  devout  of  heart, 
they  would  retain  religion;  subtle  (^ 
brain,   and  speculativelv  inclined  by 
temper  and  education,  they  would  re- 
tain philosophy ;  so  they  set  themselves 
I  with  right-down  German  earnestness 
.'  at  work  to  reconcile  the  two.    They 
sought  the  source  of  religion,  as  a  fact 
of  human  history,  in  human  nature  it- 
self, and  found  man  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  religious  sense  or  faculty,  which 
some  of  them  called  Religiosity.  Now, 
said  they,  the  controversy  must  end. 
Here  is  religion  a  very  element  of  man's 
nature ;  it  grows  out  of  a  fundamental 
want  of  his  being,  and  therefore  religion 
he  has,  and  must,  and  will  have,  as 
long  as  he  continues  to  be  human. 
This   philosophy  was  imported   into 
France  by  Madame  de  Stael  and  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  and  in  a  modified  form 
was   accepted    by  MM.  Cousin  and 
Jouffroy.    Bu  t,  after  all,  this  was  mere- 
ly a  new  version  of  the  very  doctrine  of 
the  old  philosophes.    At  first,  it  seemed 
to  he  something  else,  and  many  an 
inquirer  thought  he  had  found  what  he 
was  looking  after.    But  alas !  the  dis- 
covery of  the  origin  of  religion  m  hn$nan 
nature  destroyed  the  possibility  of  re/i- 
giousness.    The  religiosity  was  sinick 
from  the  list  of  human  faculties,  the 
moment  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  Ac- 
uity ;  because  then  it  lost  all  its  cba^ 
acter  of  sacredness  and  authority,  and 
men  who  understood  the  secret,  could 
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regard  only  as  a  mere  sham  or  pretence 
all  religious  exercises.  Religion  was 
no  longer  a  law  imposed  on  me  by  a 
lawgiver,  but  someihiog  growing  out 
of  my  nature,  standing  on  a  level  with 
iQdustry,  politics,  art,  and  the  like. 
Here  was  no  God  to  worship,  but  an 
instinct  to  follow;  no  extra-mundane 
sovereign  to  obey,  but  an  internal  law 
to  develope.  There  was  something 
like  mockery  in  kneeling  down  to 
pray,  for  who  should  hear  our  prayers  ? 
How  could  I,  as  an  honest  man,  bring 
my  gift  to  the  altar  ?  The  pious  feeling, 
the  religious  state  of  mind,  was  no  lon- 
ger possible.  Our  knowledge  banishes 
pur  religion,  on  the  German  system, 
)is  well  as  on  the  old  French  system. 
There  can  be  religion  only  where  there 
is  not  only  the  belief  in  God,  but  a  be* 
lief  that  God  intervenes  in  human 
'  affairs  through  the  side  of  the  Actual 
,as  well  as  through  the  side  of  the 
^  Transcendental ;  for  then  only  can  there 
be  any  room  for  religious  exercises. 

Unquestionably  God  intervenes  in 
human  affairs  tbrousfh  the  necessary 
and  invariable  laws  of  nature  and  of  hu* 
manity — what  we  call  his  intervention 
(through  the  side  of  the  Transcendental ; 
but  this  intervention  is  not  what  we 
call,  nor  what  the  religious  world  has 
!  always  called,  Providence.  This  in- 
tervention is  ontological,  and  the  rela- 
tion it  implies  is  not  that  of  Providence, 
but  that  of  Creation.  Unless  we  adopt 
pantheism  outright,  and  make  the  ac- 
tion of  man  and  of  God  one  and  identi- 
cal, to  say  that  God  intervenes  only 
under  the  relation  of  Creator,  is  to  as- 
sume that  he  has  in  creating  man  given 
him  all  that  he  ever  gives  him,  made 
in  the  very  elements  of  his  nature  all 
the  provision  for  his  whole  life,  here  or 
hereafter,  that  man  needs,  or  that  he 
does  or  will  make  for  him.  Now,  this 
is  precisely  what  we  understand,  not 
/  by  Providence,  but  by  the  denial  of 
I  Providence. 

But  as  we  showed,  in  our  former 
article,  though  from  another  point  of 
view,  this  theory  of  the  non-intervention 
of  Providence,  save  through  the  fixed 
and  permanent  laws  of  human  nature, 
will  not  suffice  to  explain  and  account 
'  for  the  facts  of  human  history.  Bv  it 
we  may  explain  and  account  for  what 
is  fixed,  permanent,  uniform  in  history ; 
but  how  explain  by  its  light,  or  ac- 
count for  what  is  exceptional,  variable, 
incKvidoaly    iirenel     Yico,   by   bis 


'^common  sense  of  nations,"  can  only 
explain  what  is  common  to  all  nations ; 
not  by  any  means  what  each  nation  ' 
has  in  its  life  that  is  peculiar  to  itself. 
We  have  seen  that  we  cannot  do  it 
merely  by  the  aid  of  climate  and  geo- 
graphy. The  difference  of  races  may  do 
somewhat ;  but  if  we  assume,  or  even 
if  we  do  not  assume,  that  all  the  varie- 
ties of  the  human  race  have  sprung 
from  the  same  family,  this  difference 
will  be  insufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  diversities  which  we  find  in  the 
lives  of  different  nations  and  individuals. 
On  this  ground,  we  ask  again,  what 
shall  we  do  with  PROvroENXiAL  bien, 
who  come  at  long  intervals  of  time  and 
space,  and  by  their  superhuman  virtue, 
intelligence,  wisdom,  love,  and  power 
of  sacrifice,  found  systems  and  eras, 
redeem  and  advance  their  race?  His- 
tory presents  us,  at  least  tradition  pre- 
sents us,  these  men  standing  by  the 
cradles  of  all  nations,  as  the  founders  of 
their  respective  civilisations.  These 
men  cannot  come  as  the  ordinary  de- 
velopments of  humanity,  for  humanity  ' 
cannotof  itself  surpass  its  uniform  type. 
What  shall  we  say  of  them  ?  Shall 
we  boldly  deny  their  existence  as  indi- 
vidual!", and  with  Vico  declare  them 
yast  collective  beings;  understanding 
by  Homer,  not 

"The  blind  old  bard  of  Scio's  rocky  isle," 

but  a  long  series  of  bards  and  rhapso- 
dists,  the  Homerides;  nay,  not  the 
Homerides  merely,  but  the  whole  Greek 
people  embodying  itself  and  history, 
through  the  whole  epoch  of  its  earlier 
and  heroic  life,  in  a  sublime  Iliad,  and 
a  didactic  Odyssey  ?  Shall  we  say  that 
there  was  no  Moses,  but  the  Jewish 
people,  emancipating  themselves  from 
servitude,who  obtain  after  various  trials 
and  vicissitudes  a  country,  and  establish 
a  fixed  code  of  laws,  political,  civil,  and 
religious?    And  Zoroaster,  and  Pytha- 

fDras,  and  Plato,  and  Confucius,  the 
eroes,  sages,  poets,  prophets,  and 
philosophers,  founders  of  states  and 
empires,  the  benefactors  of  th|e  race, 
whose  yery  names  cast  a  spell  oyer 
us,  and  make  us  thrill  with  the  love 
of  glory — must  these  all  dissolve  at 
the  first  touch  of  criticism,  as  spectres 
at  the  approach  of  morning  light,  and 
leaye  us  to  be  dissipated  and  deadened 
10  the  yague  and  indeterminate  massea 
heaying  apd  rolling  in  a  wild,  maddeiii 
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in|^  chaos,  borne  blindly,  without  per* 
ceiviog  why  or  wherefore,  hither  and 
thither,  by  every  wind  that  sweeps 
over  them?  As  well  strike  the  Divinity 
firom  heaven,  as  dispeople  the  earth  of 
its  heroes.  No;  these  Providential 
Men,  these  Angels  of  God,  these  Mes- 
sengers of  truth  and  love,  were  not 
mere  fictions,  the  mere  impersonations 
of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  deeds  of 
the  masses  in  their  respective  nations; 
but  they  were  great  and  glorious  real- 
ities, almost  the  only  reahties  on  which 
the  eye  can  seize  and  repose,  through 
all  the  long  vista  of  the  past.  No; 
critics  and  philosophers,  having  spoiled 
us  of  our  Grod,  do  in  common  charity 
spare  us  the  glorious  army  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  heroes,  prophets,  apostles, 
and  sages,  by  whom  our  race  has  been 
redeemed  and  blessed.  To  spare  us 
these  is  not  to  rob  the  masses  of  their 
glory,  for  their  glory  is  that  they  love, 
and  reverence,  and  cherish  the  memory 
of  these,  and  profit  by  their  diviner 
lives. 

Moreover,  this  theory  which  recog- 
nizes God,  not  in  the  exceptional,  the 
individual,  and  the  diverse,  but  merelv 
in  the  fixed,  the  uniform,  the  identical, 
and  the  necessary,  in  human  history, 
refutes  itself.  Nothing  is  a  more  uni- 
form, imiversal,  and  permanent  fact  of 
history,  than  this  very  belief  that  Provi- 
dence intervenes  in  human  afiairs  on 
the  side  of  the  actual,  as  well  as  on 
the  side  of  the  Transcendental.  All 
ages  and  nations  have  believed  in  not 
only  a  general  but  a  special  Providence 
' — a  Providence  intervening  for  indi- 
viduals and  nations,  and  through  spe- 
cially appointed  nations  and  individuals 
as  agents,  or  ministers.  According  to 
the  theory  in  question,  this  belief  can 
have  resulted  only  from  the  presence 
of  God  in  human  nature,  and  therefore 
must  have  the  highest  stamp  of  truth 
the  theory  does  or  can  recognize.  If 
the  theory  be  true,  this  belief  must  be 
true;  therefore,  if  the  theory  be  true, 
the  theory  itself  must  be  false. 

The  error  of  the  advocates  of  this 
theory,  arises  from  their  assuming 
that  all  in  the  life  of  humanity  must  be 
a  development  of  humanity  itself.  But 
humanity  does  not  suffice  for  itself. 
The  Creator  has  not  merely  created 
man,  placed  him  here,  and  left  him  to 
the  natural  workings  of  the  original 
principles  of  his  being,  as  the  Epicu- 
reans teach,  but  he  remains  ever  near 


him,  watching  over  him  with  a  tender 
love ;  and  intervenes  to  aid  his  growth, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  his  destiny. 
This  brings  us  to 

II.  The  Religious  View  of  Pkovi- 
DEKCE.    In  our  former  article  we  ob- 
jected to  M.  Cousin's  doctrine  that  it 
gaye  no  place  to  human  freedom ;  we 
object  to  it  now,  that  it  gives  no  place 
to  the  Divine  freedom.    UnquestioD- 
ably,  M.  Cousin  asserts  that  the  haman 
me,  as  Leibnitz  contends,  is  a  force,  a 
cause,  and  really  is  no  further  than  it  is 
free ;   but  in  tracing  virtually,  if  not 
expressly,  all  the  facts  of  history  to  the 
Impersonal  Reason,  and  assigning  to  the 
reflective  reason,  in  which  alone  the 
me    intervenes,  only  a    r^tnospective 
agency,  he  renders  this  liberty  of  the 
me  altogether  unproductive,  and  there- 
fore as  good  as  no  me  at  all.    Unques- 
tionably also,  he  asserts,  and  it  is  a 
capital  point  in  his  philosophy,  that 
God  is  cause,  and  substance,  or  being, 
only  in  that  he  is  cause ;  therefore  ne- 
cessarily asserting  his  freedom,  for  a 
cause  not  free  is  no  cause — the  cause 
being  not  in  t^  but  in  that  which  binds 
or  necessitates  it.    But  in  his  account 
of  the  Divine  intervention,  he  recognizes 
that  intervention  only  in  creation.    It 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  solely  an  ontologi- 
cal  intervention,  coming  through  the 
side  of  our  permanent  namre,  affecting 
us  in  the  fixed  and  unalterable  laws  d[ 
our  being,  and  not  through  our  life,  oar 
actions,  and  reaching  our  substantive 
existence  through  our  phenomenal  ex- 
istence.   Therefore,  whatever  freedom 
there  was  in  creating  us,  there  can  be 
none  in  governing  or  controlling  us.  The 
Divine  Action  is  limited,  restrained  by 
the  laws  or  nature  of  the  creature. 
God  can  act  only  in  these  laws ;  na^, 
these  laws  are  kis  action.    There  is 
and  can  be  no  Divine  influx  but  these 
laws  themselves.    Consequently,  God 
is  not  and  cannot  be  free  to  correct  their 
action,  or  to  give  them  a  new  direc- 
tion, or  an  additional  force,  as  may  be 
required  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
race,  unless  we  lose  them  entirely  and 
fall  into  absolute  pantheism.    From  the 
first  point  of  view,  we  lose  man,  from 
the  last,  we  lose  God. 

The  simple  oligection  we  here  raise 
to  M.  Cousin  is  that  he  recognizes  'he 
Divine  intervention  in  human  afiaiis 
only  in  the  nature  with  which  he  his 
created  or  creates  us.  As  this  natiire, 
according  to  him,  is  fixed  and  unalte* 
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able,  we  hare  and  can  hare  no  free  in- 
tenrentioQ  of  ProvideDce  in  the  actual 
affairs  of  individuals  or  of  nations.  It 
seems  to  us  that  a  little  attention  to 
the  language  of  an  Apostle  would  have 
rectified  this  theory.  It  is,  says  St. 
Paul,  whom  we  dare  quote  as  a  philo- 
sopher as  well  as  an  inspired  apostle,  if 
indeed  the  former  is  not  presupposed  in 
the  latter— it  is  in  God  that  "  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being."  M. 
Cousin  says  it  is  in  God  that  we  have 
our  being.  Our  ontological  existence 
given,  our  whole  phenomenal  existence 
18  given.  But  if  this  were  so,  why  did 
the  Apostle  not  stop  with  saying,  "  in 
God  we  have  our  being?"  But  our 
ontological  or  substantive  existence 
being  given,  our  whole  phenomenal 
existence,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  facts' 
of  our  lives,  all  that  we  can  exhibit  in 
our  actual  living  and  acting,  is  not 
given.  All  does  not  flow  out  of  the 
laws  of  our  oum  being  or  the  original 
principles  of  our  nature.  Our  actual 
lives  exhibit  the  presence  of  other  prin- 
ciples and  agencies,  and  among  these 
is  that  to  which  all  the  world  gives  the 
name  of  Providence.  "  In  him  we  live 
and  move."  We  depend  on  God  for 
our  being ;  he,  as  it  were,  stands  under 
us,  and  upholds,  continues  us  in  being 
by  the  continued  presence — active  pre- 
sence, for  God  is  never  a  mere  looker 
on— of  his  creative  energy.  So  far  M. 
Cousin.  But  we,  who  are  thus  created, 
constituted,  as  active  forces,  are  yet  un- 
able to  act,  or  to  produce  in  our  own 
sphere,  that  is,  to  live  and  move.  We 
are  equally  dependent  on  God,  on  the 
other  side,  on  the  presence,  the  active 
intervention  of  God  for  the  conditions  of 
life  and  motion.  This  last  intervention, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  ^uper-natural,  not  re- 
stricted to  our  mere  natures,  but  comes 
in  and  affects  our  lives,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  QUI  nature  through  our  living, 
and  therefore  not  bound  by  them,  is  the 
true  providential  intervention.  It  is  a 
free  intervention,  and  therefore  implies 
the  Divine  Sovereignty.  It  enables  us  to 
feel  that  God  is  free  at  any  moment  to 
intervene  in  our  behalf,  to  reward  us  for 
our  virtues,  to  console  us  in  our  afflic- 
tions, to  redress  our  grievances,  and  to 
punish  us  for  our  offences. 

We  have  made  Bossuet,  a  celebrated 
Catholic  Bishop,  author  of  the  Discours 
sur  VHistoire  Universelle,  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  relifi[ious  view  of  Provi- 
dence, because  it  islrom  it,  as  his  point 


of  sight,  that  his  history  is  conceived 
and  written ;  also  because  he  is  among 
the  earliest  of  those  who  have  attempt- 
ed a  iiniversal  history.  This  work  has 
had^  great  reputation,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  is  written  with  great 
eloquence  and  power,  with  the  force 
and  dignity  becoming  an  eminent  pre- 
late of  the  Church ;  yet  regarded  as  a 
history,  it  is  unquestionably  very  de- 
fective— defective  considering  the  state 
of  historical  knowledge  at  the  time  it 
was  written,  and  much  more  so  now. 
Its  merit  is  that  it  is  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Providence,  and  design- 
ed to  show  the  active  intervention  of 
Providence  in  the  affairs  of  this  world 
to  reward  and  to  punish,  to  solace  and 
to  succor,  and  especially  its  interven- 
tion in  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline 
of  states  and  empires.  But  the  Prelate 
sees  seldom  the  people^ — seldom  con-  ■ 
descends  to  bestow  a  thous^ht  on  the 
domestic  and  e very-day  life  of  the 
masses ;  he  dwells  in  the  Temple,  or 
follows  the  Court  and  the  Camp. 

The  French  claim  for  Bossuet  the 
high  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to 
conceive  the  plan  of  a  imiversal  histo- 
ry, written  in  a  philosophic  spirit,  from 
a  given  point  of  view ;  but  possibly 
without  sufficient  foundation.  Bossuet's 
originality  is  more  in  the  execution 
than  in  the  conception  of  his  work,  the 
plan  of  which  was  given  him  by  the 
Church  itself,  was  indicated  in  Genesis, 
and  had  been  rough-sketched,  at  least, 
by  St.  Augustine  in  his  Civitate  Dei. 
Moreover,  the  History  of  the  Worlds 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  preceded 
the  Discours  sur  VHistoire  Universelle 
by  more  than  half  a  century,  is  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit,  written  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  and  with  vir- 
tually the  same  thought.  Sir  Walter 
finished  only  a  third  part  of  his  work 
as  originally  designed ;  but  he  has,  in 
the  masterly  preface  to  the  part  com- 
pleted, sketched  the  plan  of  the  whole. 
As  a  mere  history,  though  by  no  means 
without  its  merit,  it  unquestionably 
falls  far  below  the  work  of  the  Catho- 
lic Prelate ;  but  the  Preface  and  Intro- 
ductory Chapters,  philosophical  and 
theological,  are  wntten  with  ^eat 
vigor  and  majesty  of  thought,  with  a 
pathos,  a  richness  and  a  magnificence  of 
style  and  language,  hardly  surpassed, 
if  equalled,  by  anything  of  the  kind 
we  are  acquainted  wiUi,  and  show, 
among  other  things,  how  little  philoso- 
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phy  has  really  advanced  since  the  pre- 
tended reforms  introduced  byfiacon  and 
Descartes. 

But  if  Sir  Walter,  as  is  the  case, 
asserts  the  fact  of  Providence,  and  un- 
dertakes to  write  the  History  of  the 
World,  in  order  to  establish  its  cer- 
tainty, and  to  illustrate  its  operation  in 
human  affairs,  and  must,  therefore, 
take  precedence  of  Bossuet ;  he  does 
not,  it  must  be  admitted,  seem  to  have 
clearly  and  distinctly  conceived  of  his- 
tory itself  as  the  realization  of  a  grand 
Providential  Scheme,  and  therefore  can- 
not with  strict  propriety,  notwithstand- 
ing his  philosophy  and  philosophic 
spirit,  be  ranked  amon^  philosophical 
historians.  Perhaps,  alter  all,  Bossuet 
is  the  first  not  to  conceive  of  history 
as  the  realization  of  this  providential 
scheme,  for  that,  as  we  have  said,  was 
given  him  by  the  Church,  and  to  some 
extent  by  the  Jewish  History  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures ;  but  the  first,  while 
assertinp^  the  supernatural  intervention 
of  Providence,  to  develope  the  system- 
atic character  of  this  intervention,  and 
to  give  a  regular  and  continuous  history 
of  it,  in  its  relations  and  connexions 
with  the  more  mundane  history  of 
states  and  empires. 

Saint  Augustine  had  conceived,  and 
to  some  extent  sketched  the  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  two  cities, 
one  of  which  he  called  the  *'  City  of 
this  world,"  whose  end  is  destruction, 
the  other  of  which  he  called  the  "  City 
of  God,"  whose  end  is  to  remain  for 
ever  the  empire  of  the  saints,  and  the 
habitation  of  the  just.  Here  is  un- 
questionably the  germ  of  the  Discours 
Bur  VHistoire  Universelle,  But  Saint 
Augustine  wrote  not  as  the  historian, 
but  as  the  polemic  and  the  dogmatist ; 
while  Bossuet  writes  almost  always  as 
the  simple  historian,  only  as  the  histo- 
rian of  principles  rather  than  of  mere 
facts  and  details.  He  is  writing  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Dauphin,  and  his  de- 
sign is  indeed  to  prepare  his  royal  pupil, 
should  Providence  call  him  to  the 
throne,  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  sovereign  of  France.  He 
writes,  therefore,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  religion  and  politics,  with  the 
evident  design  of  showing  from  the 
history  of  God's  providence,  and  that 
of  renowned  states  and  empires,  that  no 
policy  of  a  prince,  however  wise  to  mere 
human  apprehension,  can  ever  be  suc- 
cessful, ir  It  in  any  respect  runs  counter 


to  the  laws  of  God,  as  displayed  in  his 
providential  dealings  with   mankiod. 
he  sought  to  inculcate  the  wholesome 
lesson,  always  inculcated  by  the  Caiho^ 
lie  Church,  and  always  needing  to  be' 
inculcated,  whether  the  political  sove- 
reignty be  vested  in  the  one,  the  few, 
or  the  many,  that  there  is  a  Kin^  of 
kings,  a  Power  above  the  state,  who  is 
the  true  Sovereign,  and  whose  laws  can 
never  be  transgressed  with  impunity. 
Nor  this  only  ;  ne  everywhere  sought 
to   show,    by    implication,    however, 
rather  than  by  express  assertion,  w^baC 
the  English  Solomon,  James  the  First, 
in  his  Remonstrance  for  the  Divine 
Bight  of  Kings,  in  reply  to  an  Oration 
of  the  Cardinal  du  Perron,  undertakes 
to  controvert,  namely,  that  this  trae 
Sovereign,  this  King  of  kings.  Law  of 
laws,  to  which  the  civil  magistrate 
owes  allegiance,  has  on  earth  even,  a 
I  visible  embodiment,  and  a  representa- 
tive, other  than  that  which  may  be 
conceived  of  as  existing  in  the  state  it- 
self.   He  therefore  contends  for  two 

EMPIRES — 

1.  The  Empire  of  the  People  of  God, 

the  RELIGIOUS. 

2*  The  Empire  of  men,  the  folixical. 

In  his  view,  these  two  ehpqles  are 
not  co-ordinate,    though  co-existing; 
nor  does  he  make  the  first  subordinate 
to  the  second,  raising  the  civil  power 
over    the    ecclesiastical — ^the    human 
over  the  Divine — as  do  the  Anglicans 
in  their  theory  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
as  does  James,  especially  in  his  Re> 
monstrance,  or  defence  of  kings ;  bat 
he  makes  the  Religious  Empire,  which 
derives  its  authority  immediately  from 
God  himself,  supreme,  and  proclaims 
it  from  his  episcopal  chair  as  the  law 
of  the   political   power; — a  doctrine 
humblins  to  the  pride  of  kings,  and 
which,  through  the  long  periml  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Barbarians  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire  down 
to  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  caused  an  almost  unbroken 
war  between  the  civil  government  and 
the  ecclesiastical.    Protestantism,  un- 
der its  social  aspect — not  to  speak  of  it 
under   its   theological    aspect,    with 
which  we  hare  now  no  concern — ^is  the 
successfid  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  magistrate — civil  governments— 
against  this  doctrine,  then  asserted  bv 
the  Church,and  still  its  doctrine,  though 
for  the  present  suffered  to  lie  in  abey- 
ance. Digitized  by  VjOOglC^ 
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From  this  point  of  view,  BoBsuet 
proceeds  to  sketch  the  two  Empires, 
but  more  especially  the  Religious  Em- 
pire, and  to  trace  the  ODintemipted 
successioD  of  the  people  of  God,  the 
depositaries  of  the  Supreme  Law.  In 
the  History  of  this  Empire  he  finds  the 
history  of  God's  providentiai  interven- 
tion in  human  affairs.  The  Design  of 
this  providential  intervention  is  to  raise 
up,  educate,  and  conduct  to  truth,  and 
justice,  and  love,  an  elect  people,  emi- 
nently and  strictly  the  People  of  God. 
Bossuet  traces  the  history  of  this  people 
from  the  Creation,  down  through  Seth, 
Noah,  the  Patriarchs,  Moses,  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
then  no  longer  in  a  single  nation,  but 
in  the  Aposiles  and  the  Church,  gathei^ 
ing  and  forming  into  one  compact  body 
the  People  of  God  from  all  nations;  for 
in  the  seed  of  Abraham,  which  is 
Christ,  all  the  families,  kindreds,  and 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
blessed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement, 
that  the  Catholic  Bishop  writes  his 
History  solely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Christian  Church.  His  point  of 
departure  is  in  Genesis,  and  his  point 
of  arrival  is  the  consummation  of  the 
People  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  through 
the  Gospel.  We,  of  course,  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  this  point  of  view. 
It  is  the  only  point  of  view  from  which 
the  History  of  Humanity  can  be  writ- 
ten, or  should  be  written.  But,  then, 
we  must  understand  it  well,  and  be 
careliil  that  we  overlook  nothing  which 
it  permius  us  to  see.  Undoubtedly, 
Providence  intervenes  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  elect  people ;  undoubtedly, 
too,  the  Jewish  people  prior  to  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  the  Christian 
Church,  are  to  be  regarded  as  standing 
at  the  bead  of  this  people ;  but  it  would 
be  unjust  to  leave  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind to  the  mere  law  of  nature,  and 
untrue,  to  say  that  no  rays  of  Divine 
light  had  penetrated  to  them  but; 
through  the  inherent  and  necessary 
laws  of  nature  and  humanity.  The. 
false  religions  of  antiquity  were  not 
altogether  the  creations  of  the  devil, 
but  corruptions,  or  imperfect,  incom- 

?lete  embodiments  of  the  true  religion, 
'he  grand  defect  of  Bossuet  is  in  not 
comprehending,  except  in  its  theologi- 
cal sense,  the  spiritual  communicability  ' 
or  transmissibility  of  Life.    The  fact  . 
of  this  communicability  in  the  City  of 


God,  or  in  the  history  of  the  People  of 
God,  he  recognizes  and  asserts,  as  the 
Church  has  uniformly  done,  under  the 
dogmas  of  Communion  and  Apostolic 
Succession.  But,  though  the  Life 
communicated  from  one  subject  to 
another,  is  supernatural,  yet  that  it  is 
communicated  by  a  natural,  not  by  a 
supernatural  law— ^this  is  what  this 
eminent  Prelate  does  not  seem  to  have 
learned.  But  we  are  so  made  that 
we  do  transmit  our  lives  to  others  by 
another  mode  than  that  of  natural 
generaiion.  We  will  try  and  explain 
this  fact,  though  at  the  expense  of  re- 
peating what  we  have  said  on  several 
former  occasions. 

Life  is  the  term  by  which,  when  men 
are  the  subject  of  it,  we  express  all  the 
phenomena  which  a  human  beings  ex- 
hibits in  ti m e  and  space.  Life,  predicat- 
ed of  the  supernatural  agent  sent  to 
redeem,  enlighten,  and  sanctify  us, 
is  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  that 
agent ;  but  when  received  by  us,  it  be- 
comes in  us,  not  life,  but  the  power  of 
life.  Hence,  the  life  of  Moses  became, 
when  communicated,  the  power  of  a 
higher  life  to  the  Jews;  so  the  Life  of  ' 
our  blessed  Savior  communicated  to  us, 
becomes  in  us  the  power  of  life,  or  the 
power  of  God  in  the  soul,  to  live  i 
higher  and  a  truer  life. 

Life  is  communicated  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  between  which  there 
IS  intercourse,  by  virtue  of  the  fact, 
that  no  subject  lives  but  by  communion 
with  an  object.  I  cannot  secy  when  or 
where  there  is  nothing  but  me  to  be 
seen.  Yet  to  see  is  a  fact  of  life.  See- 
ing, if  decomposed,  will  be  found  to  be 
compounded  of  iwo  elements,  one  of 
which  is  I  myself,  the  subject;  the 
other  is  that  which  I  see,  namely,  the 
object.  The  seeing,  that  is,  the  fact 
expressed  by  the  word,  will  vary  as  you 
vary  either  of  these  elements.  Change 
the  subject,  or  change  the  object,  and 
the  fact  itself  assumes  a  new  character. 
Take  another  fact  of  life,  namely,  love. 
Now  I  may,  perhaps,  experience  the 
want  to  love,  where  there  is  no  object 
to  be  loved;  but  this  want  or  need 
of  loving  is  not  love.  I  love  only 
where  there  is  something  loved.  Love, 
then,  as  a  fact  of  life,  is  compounded, 
in  like  manner  as  seeing,  of  two  ele- 
ments— the  subject  loving,  and  object 
loYed.  Now,  change  me,  the  subject 
loving,  and  you  change  the  character 
of  the  love ;  change  the  character  of  the 
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object  io7ed,  and  you  equally  change 
the  character  of  the  love.  So  of  any 
other  fact  of  what  I  call  my  life.  Now, 
from  this,  I  obtain  the  important  con- 
clusion, that  what  I  call  my  life^  or  my 

act,  IS  NOT  ALL  IN  MYSELF,  DOBS  NOT 
ALL  DEFEND  ON  UTSELF,  NOR  DERIVE  ITS 
WHOLE  CHARACTER  FROM  MYSELF,  BUT 
©EFEND8  JOINTLY   ON  ME   AND  ON  THAT 

WHICH  IS  NOT  ME,  and  derives  its  cltar- 
ncter  jointly  from  me  and  from  the 
object  in  conjunction  with  which  I  live 
or  act.  Here  is  ihe  profound  signifi- 
4;ance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  com- 

HXJNION. 

Now,  assume  a  Providential  Man, 
that  is,  a  man  qualified  by  the  special 
interposition  of  his  Maker,  to  exhibit 
to  the  world  a  higher  order  of  spiritual 
and  moral  life  than  the  world  had 
hitherto  known  or  been  capable  of. 
They  who  should  come  into  personal 
communion  with  him,  would  live  by 
him,  and  their  life  would  partake  of  his 
fullness.  He  would  be  the  object — not 
the  end  in  reference  to  which — but  the 
x)bject  in  conjunction  with  which,  they 
would  live;  consequently  his  higher 
and  diviner  character  would  be  com- 
municated to  their  acts,  so  that  in  act- 
ing they  would  act  him  as  well  as 
themselves,  would  literally  live  his  life. 
Here  is  the  secret  of  the  well-known 
influence  of  example.  The  fact  of  this 
influence  has  always  been  known  and 
insisted  on;  ih& law  or  philosophy  of 
this  fact  has  not,  till  quite  recently, 
been  discovered.  "Evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners."  Where- 
fore ?  Because  our  life  is  composed  of 
two  elements,  one  the  subject,  which 
is  myself,  the  other  the  object  I  am  in 
relation  with,  which  is  not  me;  and  as 
the  life  partakes  of  the  character  of  both 
the  subject  and  the  object,  it  follows 
necessarily  that,  if  the  object  be  corrupt, 
that  part  of  my  act  depending  on  it  will 
also  be  corrupt.  So  good  communica- 
tions have  the  opposite  eflect,  and  pu- 
rify our  manners,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  object  in  relation  with 
which  I  live  being  better  than  I  am, 
more  elevated  and  holy,  evidently,  as 
my  acts  must  derive  somewhat  fr^m  it, 
my  life  will  be  purified  and  elevated. 
The  fact  here  stated  everybody  knows; 
the  r«(i5on  of  the  fact  is  all  that  is  novel 
in  the  statement.  Who  of  us  have  ever 
conversed  for  one  half-hour  with  a  re- 
ally great  and  good  man,  but  have  felt 
that  a  virtue  has  come  out  of  him  to 


us,  and  that  we  ourselves  are  lifted  up, 
and  are  no  longer,  and  never  can  be 
again,  what  we  were  before?  This 
law,  which  we  call  the  spiritual  eom- 
municability  of  Life,  creates  mrhat  we 
4ienominate,  from  a  French  ieg^  term, 
the  mutual  solidarity  of  the  life  of  the 
human  race.  By  this  all  are  oot  ooij 
ontologically,  that  is,  in  the  commoo 
principles  of  their  nature,  members  of 
one  race  ;  but  all  are  members  of  one 
and  the  same  community,  and  membets 
one  of  another,  living,  in  their  Tarioos 
degrees,  one  and  ihe  same  life. 

1^0 w,  admitting  the  providential  in- 
tervention to  be  in  the  form  and  umd- 
ner  asserted  by  Bossuet,  that  is,  throogii 
a  peculiar,  an  elect  people  of  God,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  was  necessarily 
confined  to  that  people.     We  admh 
the  insulation  of  the  Jewish   peoj^e, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  that  is  to  say, 
from  their  settlement  in  Palestine  un- 
der Joshua  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity ; 
but  the  providential  intervention  was 
not  delayed  till  Moses.    The  name  of 
Abraham  is  spread  all   through    the 
East,  and  reappears  in  the  Brahma  of 
the  Hindoos — a  sure  evidence  that  this 
Patriarch  was  not  the  patriarch  merely 
of  a  petty  tribe,  living  isolated  from  the 
human  race.    The  memory  of  Noah  is 
preserved  in  the  universal  traditions  of 
the  Asiatic,  and  in  fact  of  the  ancient 
European  world.     The  BereskUh  is  a 
compend  of  a  divine  philosophy,  wliicb 
evidently  was  diflused  far  and  wide 
long  before  Moses — at  least  in  a  form 
more  or  less  pure.    Moreover,  man  had 
'  no  sooner  fallen,  than  the  gracious  Cre- 
ator interposed  in  his  behalf,  and  com- 
menced the  Divine  Economy  that  was 
to  effect  his  final  recoverv  and  exalta- 
tion to  a  state  far  above  that  which  he 
had  lost  by  his  expulsion  from  Eden. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  in  Genesis. 
'*  Adam  also  knew  his  wife  again,  and 
she  brought  forth  a  son,  and  called  his 
name  Seth,  saying,  God  hath  given  roe 
another  seed    for   Abel   whom  Cain 
slew."    The  meaning   of  the   word 
Seth  is  "  i?epafrer,"  and  strictly,  ** re- 
pairer by  way  of  knowledge ;"  thereby 
indicating  that  the  work  of  reparation 
had  commenced,  the  divine  knowledge 
was  communicated  to  the  race  which 
was  finally  to  grow  brighter  and  bright- 
er till  it  deepened  and  broadened  into 
the  Sun   of  Righteousness,    through 
whom  the  race  was  to  be  renewed  and 
sanctified,  jigt.ed  by  VjOOgie 
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!i        ThisBiTtne  Economj  for  the  recoreiy 
r     of  man,  commenced  m  the  infancy  m 
p      the  race,  before  the  Flood.    The  light 
I      is  transmitted  through  the  Hoe  of  Seth, 
?      or  people  of  God,  till  the  Flood,  then 
I      continued  through  Noah  and  his  Sons, 
(      "who  commence,  as  it  were,  a  new  se- 
ries for  the  human  race.    But  this  was 
[      before  the  building  of  Babel,  and  the 
I       Dispersion  of  mankmd,  and  consequent- 
I       )y  while  the  whole  race  dwelt  together 
I       and  spoke  one  and  the  same  language. 
They  lived  then  all  in  communion  one 
trith  another,   and   consequently   all 
must  in  some  degree  have  partaken  of 
the  divine  life  which  had  been  renew- 
ed after  the  Fall,  and  which  was  still 
preserved  among  them.    All  commu- 
nication was  not  cut  off  even  by  the 
Dispersion,  which  took  place  at  the 
building  of  Babel,  as  we  learn  from 
the  universal  reverence  paid  to  the 
Patriarch  Abraham.      Consequently, 
keeping  in  mind  the  spiritual  commu- 
Ricability  of  life,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  the  providential  life  deposited 
with  the  children  of  Seth,  was  com-* 
xnunicated  even  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
was  the  seed  of  whatever  was  true, 
beautiful  and  good  in  their  respective 
traditions.     We  are  loath,  then,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Gentiles  were  disinherit- 
ed by  their  heavenlv  Father,  and  left. 
exclusively  to  the  dim  and  flickering, 
light  of  the  law  of  nature.    Placed  asi 
the  people  of  God  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  empires  of  the  world,  the  law  of 
human  life  must  have  been  miracu- 
lously changed,  if  they  had  not  com- 
municated to  even  the  heathen  some- 
what of  their  own  divine  life. 

So,  too,  when  we  come  down  to  the 
times  of  the  Peonle  of  God  under  the 
Church.  We  unhesitatingly  admit  the 
Church  to  have  been  the  depositary  of 
the  faith,  of  the  sacred  traditions;  in 
one  word,  of  the  New  Life,  communi- 
cated to  the  human  race  by  him  who 
was  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life ; 
and  that  it  was  only  through  it  the  Life 
could  spread  out  and  permeat^  and  re- 
new the  mass  of  men  in  time  and 
space.  But  by  this  very  Taw  of  which 
we  speak,  placed  as  the  Church  was  in 
evlery  land,  as  an  illuminated  city,  its 
light  must  spread  bevond  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  ehy  itself.  The  Church 
and  those,  not  in  a  Protestant  sense, 
technically  of  it,  must  necessarily  meet 
at  a  thousand  different  points  in-  the 
geneial  commerce  of  life,  and  there- 


fore must  the  New  Life  be  communicate 
ed  and  diffused ;  so  that  the  grace  of 
God  which  bringeth  salvation  would 
in  some  sense,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
really  appear  unto  all  men.  Who 
will  undertake  to  say  that  there  is,  at 
this  moment,  a  single  people  on  the 
globe,  to  which  more  or  less  of  the  Life 
of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  communion 
of  the  human  race,  has  not  been  com- 
municated ? 

While,  then,  we  accept  the  Prelate's 
general  point  of  view,  and  readily  ad- 
mit that  Providence  is  specially  mani- 
fested in  the  Religious  Emnire,  repre- 
sented by  the  Jewish  people  prior  to 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church  since,  yet  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  regard  the  effects  of  this  provi- 
dential interference  as  shut  up  within 
the  limits  of  this  Empire,  or  as  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  peculiar  people 
of  God.  The  Patriarchs,  the  Jews  and 
the  Church  were  naade  the  depositaries,- 
so  to  speak,  of  Providence,  not  for  them- 
selves as  ends,  but  as  the  instruments 
and  ministers  of  God  in  accomplishing 
his  purposes,  which  concern  the  entire 
human  race.  In  explaining  what  is  call- 
ed profane  history,  as  well  as  in  explain- 
ing sacred  history,  we  are  to  recognize, 
in  its  true  religious  sense,  the  providen- 
tial intervention,  mediate  at  least,  if  not 
immediate. 

We  have  here  another  objection  to 
the  Discourse  on  Universal  History. 
If  we  have  not  mistaken  its  scope  and 
design,  the  end  it  represents  Providence 
to  have  in  view  in  nis  intervention  in 
human  affairs,  is  the  rearing  up  and 
growth  of  the  Religious  Empire.  This 
was  already  asserted  in  Saint  Austin  ; 
it  is  repeated  still  more  emphatically 
in  the  Philosophy  of  History,  by  Fred-' 
eric  Schlegel — a  work  unduly  praised, 
by  some,  and  unjustly  decried  by  others. 
Schlegel  represents  God  as  having  iot 
view  in  the  whole  life  of  humanity- 
solely  the  manifestation,  the  glory,  and, 
so  to  speak,  the  realization,  of  the  Wordv 
To  this  all  is  subordinated,  and  made 
subsidiary.  We  do  not  question  the 
truth  of  this,  under  a  certain  poiat  of 
view.  But  what  we  do  question,  is  the 
assumed  fact  that  the  People  of  God 
are  selected  out  from-  (he  world, placed 
under  the  Religious  Empire,  solely  for 
their  own  exclusive  good.  That  the 
end  is  the  revelatiouf  the  glorv,  and  the 
realization^  in  humanity  of  the  divine 
W<AD,  which  selects  the  people  of  God, 
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and  is  their  power  of  life,  we  freelf 
admit ;  but  we  yen  tare,  with  all  defer- 
ence, to  affirm,  that  the  true  sense  of 
the  Church  is  and  always  has  been, 
that  the  People  of  God  in  this  world 
are  selected  as  the  medium  of  God's 
proTidence  to  the  race, — not  merely 
that  the  divine  life  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  chosen  people  themselves, 
but  that  through  them  it  may  be  com- 
municated to  all  men.  The  Jews  be- 
fore, and  the  Church  since  the  coming 
of  Christ,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  de- 
positaries of  the  faith,  the  witnesses  to 
the  truth,  the  agents  and  ministers  of 
God  in  effecting  or  carrying  on  his  pur- 
poses of  love  and  mercy  towards  all 
mankind ;  for  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  the  God  and  father  of  all, 
over  all,  blessed  for  ever  more. 


Leaving  now  all  further  criticism  by 
the  way,  passing  over  Herder,  who,  in 
his  Reflections  on  the  Universal  Histo* 
ry  of  Humanity y  is  an  inveterate  Ra- 
tionalist, and  may  be  read  with  more 
pleasure  for  his  poetry  than  for  the 
light  he  sheds  on  the  philosophy  of 
history,  we  proceed  to  sum  up,  and  set 
forth,  briefly,  but  distinctly,  our  own 
answer  to  the  question  which  now 
concerns  us,  namely, — By  what  agen- 
cies is  progress  effected  ? 

The  historian,  who  wishes  to  give 
really  a  universal  history  of  mankind, 
mtrst  unquestionably  treat  that  history 
under  the  five-fold  division  of  Industry, 
Politics,  Art,  Religion,  and  Philosophy, 
as  contended  by  M.  Cousin,  for  these 
are  all  indestructible  elements  of  the 
life  of  humanity;  but  in  considering 
these  in  relation  to  their  origin,  their 
cause,  their  progress,  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  consider  them  as  originating 
in  certain  permanent  and  indestructi- 
ble wants  of  human  nature.  In  other 
words.  Nature  given  as  their  theatre, 
and  man  also  given  with  his  inherent 
and  permanent  wants,  still  all  the  facts 
of  the  life  of  mankind  would  not  be 
given ;  we  should  yet  have  no  industry, 
no  politics,  no  art,  no  religion,  no  phi- 
losophy. It  is  here  where  we  sepa- 
rate from  M.  Cousin.  If  we  under- 
stand him,  since  Providence  intervenes 
only  in  nature,  and  in  the  permanent 
laws  of  humanity,  nature  and  humani- 
ty given,  all  the  facts  of  human  history 
are  given.  This  we  deny.  Human 
Listory  is  explained  only  by  the  recog- 


nition of  three  elements  as  at  iroik  in 
its  production. 

1.  Nature  ; 

2.  Humanity; 
(  3.  Providence. 

Jouffroy  excludes  Nature  and  Provi- 
dence; for  he  finds  the  principle  of 
change  in  human  things  only  in  the 
human  intelligence;  Cousin,  by  trao 
ing  all  to  the  Impersonal  Reason,  mod 
recognizing  the  Divine  Action  only  in 
the  fixed,  the  permanent,  and  the  ne- 
cessary, virtually,  while  contending  for 
them,  excludes  both  Humanity  and 
Providence ;  Bossuet  takes  no  note  of 
Nature,  and  makes  quite  little  of  Hu- 
manity, and  therefore  gives  us  an  ex- 
aggerated view  of  Providence.  Bot 
I  neither  can  be  excluded  without  vitiat- 
'  ing  our  philosophy  of  history. 

NAriJRB  is  not  the  mere  passive  thea- 
tre on  which  man  is  placed  to  dbplay 
his  activity,  but  is  herself  an  active 
force,  and  progressive  even.  M.  Coosin, 
after  Leibnitz,  has  demonstrated — and 
we  also,  in  our  Synthetic  Philosophy, 
have  done  the  same  to  all  who  under- 
stand us— that  no  being  or  object  is 
conceivable  by  us  but  under  the  cate- 
Igorjr  of  cause,  and  only  in  and  so  far 
ias  It  is  a  causative  force.    The  grain 
of  sand  on  the  sea-shore  is  cognizable 
by  us,  conceivable  even,  only  in  that  it 
is  a  force,  producing  in  conjunction  with 
our  activity  an   effect  ou  us.     The 
Atomic  theory  of  matter  is  not  sound, 
and  must  give  way  to  the-Moeadic,  as 
it  already  has  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
eminent  cultivators  of  science.      The 
physics  taught  in  our  schools  need  re- 
vising still  more  than  our  metaphysics; 
and  the  time,  we  trust,  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  we  shall  cease  to  talk  of  the 
vis  inertite  and  the  infinite  diwsihility 
of  matter.    The  chemist  will  find  that 
the  resolution  of  all  material  forms  into 
the  gaseous  is  not  the  last  word  of 
analysis,  and  does  by  no  means  bring 
him   to   the  ultimate,   the  primitive 
IvrtUxti^iyentelechiaSi  or  active  ibrc(!S, 
of  which  matter  is  but  the  coropounST 
All  substance,  in  the  last  analysis,  will 
be  found  to  be  immaterial,  possessing 
'  inherent  activity,  capable  of  making  an 
effort  (conatum)  from  its  own  centre. 

Nature  is  not  only  active,  but  njo- 
gressive.  This  is  demonstrable  irom 
the  very  conception  which  we  have^ 
and  cannot  but  have,  of  God,  if  we 
conoeive  of  him  at  all.  Our  only  con- 
ception of  God  is  of  him  as  cause,  crea- 
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tor,  bnt  as  an  infinitely  powerful,  vise, 
and  good  cause.  He  is  essentially 
cause,  and  not  merely  a  potential  cause, 
but  actually,  eteroally,  and  universally 
a  cause.  In  causin|  or  creating,  he  is 
realizing  his  own  Infinite  Ideal  in  space 
and  time.  But  space  and  time  are  Hmii- 
ed,  and  can  contain  only  the  finite.  Cre- 
ation, therefore,  or  the  universe,  view- 
ed either  as  a  whole  or  in  detail,  must 
be  incomplete — can  be  only  a  finite  re- 
alization of  the  Infinite;  consequently, 
onl^  an  imperfect  realization  of  the 
Divine  Ideal. 

It  must  be  now  and  always  an  im- 
perfect, that  is,  incomplete  realization 
of  the  Divine  Ideal,  because,  if  it  were 
not,  the  Ideal  being  infinite,  the  creation 
would  be  infinite.  An  infinite  creation 
is  an  absurdity.  The  creator  cannot 
create  that  which  surpasses  himself. 
If  Creation  were  infinite,  it  would,  as 
there  can  be  but  one  infinite,  be  greater 
than  the  Creator  himself.  Then  a  finite 
creator  would  be  equal  to  the  work  of 
an  infinite  creation,  which,  of  course, 
no  one  can  admit.  That  which  can  be 
defined,  bounded,  is  finite.  The  uni- 
verse must  needs  be  bounded,  defined, 
by  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and,  therefore,  must  always  be 
assumed  to  be  finite. 

But  God  is  essentially  a  creator,  al- 
ways and  everywhere  a  creator.  His 
Ideal  is  infinite,  and  he  never  relaxes, 
so  to  speak,  the  creative  effort  to  realize 
it.  Consequently,  the  realization  must 
be  for  ever  becoming  nearer  and  nearer 
complete ;  which  implies,  through  the 
contmuous  creative  energy  of  its  author, 
a  continuous  progress  of  the  universe 
towards  the  full  and  perfect  realization 
of  the  Infinite  Ideal.  Hence,  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  Nature  herself.  Not  that 
Nature  is  internally  progressive  by  her 
own  agency,  regarded  as  distinct  from 
the  Divine  Agency ;  but  progressive  by 
virtue  of  the  continuous  creative  effort 
of  its  Original  Author. 

The  same  conclusion,  to  a  given  ex- 
tent, is  obtained  also  ejupirically. 
They  are  very  careless  ol»ervers,  as 
well  as  unsound  reasoners,  who  say 
that  all  in  6od*s  universe  is  perfect,  all 
but  man,  vrhom  they  usually  except. 

"  Look  on  yonder  earth ; 

The  golden  harvests  spring;  the  unfading 
son 

Sheds  light  and  life;  the  fruits,  the  flow- 
ers, the  trees. 


Arise  in  due  succession ;  all  things  speak 
Peace,  harmony,  and  love.    The  universe 
In  nature's  silent  eloquence,  declares 
That  all  fulfil  the  works  of  love  and  joy, — 
AH  but  the  outcast  man.     He  fabricates 
The  sword  which  stabs  his  peace;   he 

cherisbeth 
The  snakes  that  gnaw  bis   heart;    he 

raiseth  up 
The  tyrant  whose  delifht  is  in  his  woe, 
Whose  sport  is  in  his  agony.*' 

This  is  not  true.  Man  is  not  the 
only  blot  on  the  fair  face  of  creation. 
Of  all  the  Creator's  works  he  is  ac- 
quainted with,  man  is  the  most  perfect,  • 
for  he  confessedly  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  lower  creation.  Would-be  poets 
and  sentimental  lovets  of  Nature  may 
speak  of  his  littleness,  of  his  weakness, 
meanness,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  in- 
terminable forests,  of  mountains  and 
cataracts,  of  extended  plains  and  bound- 
less oceans;  but  what  are  these,  in 
contrast  with  the  human  soul,  the  free 
thoup^ht,  the  disinterested  affection,  the 
heroic  deed  ?  They  who,  standing  by 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  profess  to  feel 
their  own  littleness  befpre  the  huge 
mass  of  waters  pouring  over  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  know  very  little  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  human  soul ;  for  there  is  more 
sublimity,  did  they  but  know  it,  in  the 
faintest  aspiration  after  God  than  in  all 
that  mass  of  waters  a  thousand  times 
over. 

But  we  see  nowhere  in  Nature  the 
perfection  boasted.  The  earth  on 
which  we  stand — of  what  is  it  con- 
structed but  of  the  ruins  of  a  prior 
world?  Are  there  no  pestilential 
damps,  no  noxious  efiluvia,  no  earth- 
quakes, volcanoes,  blights,  mildews, 
abortions  ?  **  The  whole  creation," 
says  Saint  Paul,  '*groanetli  in  pain." 
Religious  men  have  everywhere  noted 
these  marks  of  imperfection,  and  have 
accounted  for  them  by  supposing  that 
when  man  sinned,  all  creation  fell  with 
him,  that  all  nature  for  his  sake  was 
cursed.  This  way  of  accounting  for 
these  imperfections  may  or  may  not  be 
satisfactory-— a  point  on  which  we  are 
not  now  called  to  decide — but  its  popu- 
larity proves,  at  least,  that  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  is  against  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  perfection  of  all  the  Crea- 
tor's works. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some 
measure,  we  are  able  to  trace,  as  we 
have  said,  empirically,  the  progress  of 
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the  earth,  of  man,  and  of  several  races^ 
beside  man.  Geolo$^,  imperfect  as 
we  regard  that  science  as  yet,  shows 
us  the  gradoal  formation  of  the  globe, 
and  in  the  several  strata  it  discloses 
marks  the  successive  ste]>s  of  its  pro- 
gress. The  earliest  remains  of  organic 
life  are  those  of  coarse  vegetables, 
spreading  out  their  broad  leaves  as  huge 
lunffs,  and  deriving  their  nourishment 
solely  from  the  atmosphere.  These  de- 
caying, form  a  mould  on  the  hitherto 
naked  rocks,  whence  may  spring  finer, 
more  delicate,  and  more  complicated 
organizations,  till  we  come  to  tne  pre- 
sent stage  where  we  ourselves  are. 
Everywhere  does  Nature  seem  to  be^in 
rude,  coarse,  with  an  *' apprentice 
hand,'*  and  to  be  everywhere  and  al- 
ways improving  upon  her  own  types. 
The  same  progress  may  be  traced  in 
the  animal  races.  It  is  not  true  to  say 
that  the  beaver  of  to-dav  is  no  wiser 
than  the  beaver  of  four  thousand  years 
aga  We  may  observe,  loo,  the  great 
improvements  eflfected  in  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  their  superiority,  under  vari- 
ous aspects,  over  those  of  the  same 
families  which  have  continued  untam* 
ed,  or  that  have  relapsed  into  the  sav- 
age state. 

Man,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
made  to  live  in  a  body,  lives  m  intimate 
union  with  nature.  He  feels  and  re- 
sponds to  every  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere that  surrounds  him.  As  nature 
advances  in  her  own  organization,  so 
does  he  advance  in  his;  which  advance 
in  his  bodily  organization  is  reproduced 
in  his  moral  and  inteTlectual  phenome- 
na. It  is  sometimes  contended  that 
(he  physical  man  has  degenerated. 
That  this  is  true  in  some  localities,  in 
consequence  of  the  artificial  life  to 
which  individuals  are  driven  by  the 
extremes  of  luxury  and  poverty,  we 
need  not  question ;  that  in  some  favored 
tribes  or  families  among  the  ancfents, 
as  the  Eopatrids  among  the  Greeks 
and  the  Perses  proper  from  whom  were 
taken  the  Persian  kings,  the  human 
body  was,  through  physical  education, 
brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfec- 
tion than  is  the  case  at  present  with  the 
feneral  average,  we  do  not  denv; 
ut  if  we  take  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  globe,  we  shall  find 
that  the  human  body  has  improved  in 
its  beauty,  strength,  and  symmetryr 


and  still  more  in  the  delicacy  of  its  or- 
ganization. Especially  will  this  be 
true,  if  we  confine  our  remarks  to  those 
who  are  the  children  of  Christian  civil- 
isation. This  is  evinced  again  in  the 
more  generous  and  humane  sentiments 
and  delicate  sensibility  which  the 
Christian  world  possessover  theancieot 
Paffan  world,  demanding  in  Art  the  life 
and  movement  of  Painting,  rather  than 
the  silence  and  repose  of  Sculpture. 

The  constant  amelioration  of  physi- 
cal nature,  effected  by  the  continuous 
realization  by  the  Creator  in  it  of  more 
and  more  of  his  infinite  Ideal,  and  by 
the  re-action  of  man  in  cultivating  and 
embellishing,  through  industry  and  arty 
the  world  m  whicn  he  is  placed,  is 
among  the  causes,  under  Providence^ 
of  human  amelioration  and  progress* 
The  historian,  as  we  said,  on  a  former 
occasion,*  of  the  jihilosopher,  must 
take  into  view  the  history  of  the  elobe 
itselfy  trace  its  changes  and  amelioia'* 
tions,  and  their  connection  with  the 
phenomena  of  human  life.  This  is  a 
branch  of  History  that  has  as  yet  been 
but  slightly  cultivated ;  but  it  opens  ta 
a  field  of  vast  extent,  rich  in  facts, 
prolific  in  instruction,  and  aflfording  no 
little  food  for  speculation. 

SU  HuMANiTT.  While  we  reject  the 
notion  that  all  in  the  life  of  humanity 
is  developed  from  itself,  and  is  nothing 
but  its  own  creation  in  answer  to  its 
own  inherent  wants,  we  must  still  re- 
cognize humanity  in  every  fact  of  hu- 
man history,  and  there  too  as  a  free* 
active,  productive  cause,  though  a 
limited  cause,  working  in  conjunctioa 
with  other  causes,  never  alone.  To  a 
great  extent,  human  histor^r  depends 
on  human  volition.  If  Miliiades  had 
not  defeated  the  Persians  at  Marathon,, 
or  if  Themistocles  had  not  destroyed 
the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis,  the  whole 
course  of  ancient  History  would  have 
run  differently ;  and  yet  this  depended, 
to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  on  the  skill 
and  biavery  of  a  few  Greek  leaders 
and  a  m ere  handful  of  followers.  ShaU 
we,  under  pretence  of  exalting  the  race 
taken  as  a  mass,  or  even  in  our  humility 
before  Providence,  rob  those  brave 
Greeks  of  their  glory,  who  stood  in  the 
gap  and  repelled  the  armed  millions 
which  Asia  would  pour  in  to  crush 
young  Euronean  Liberty?  No;  we 
who  live  to-uay  are  their  debtors;  and 
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it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Marathon, 
Platea,  and  Salamis,  prepared  Bunker 
Hill,  Saratoga,  and  Yorktown.  These 
Greeks  might  have  proved  cowards 
and  traitors,  been  false  to  themselves 
and  to  humanity ;  and  had  they  been 
so,  we  should  all  have  fared  the  worse. 
If  Alexander  had  not  invaded  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  by  so  doing  founded  the 
Egypio-Grecian  and  the  Syro-Grecian 
empires,  who  will  say  that  the  course 
of  human  history  would  have  flowed 
on  all  the  same  ?  Or  if  Ceesar  had  not 
conquered  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  with 
his  Celtic  legions  crossed  the  Rubicon  ? 
And  did  the  failure  of  Porsena  to  dis- 
mantle Rome,  or  of  Hannibal,  after  the 
battle  of  Canns,  to  march  upon  the 
city,  change  nothing  in  human  history  ? 
A  little  more  concert,  skill,  and  bravery 
on  the  part  of  the  Aofflo-Saxons,  prior 
to  and  at  the  battle  ofHastings;  or  on 
the  part  of  the  Burghers. at  Rosebeck ; 
or  more  prompt  obedience  on  the  part 
of  some  of  Napoleon's  officers  at  Wa- 
terloo ;  or  less  nrmness  in  sustaining  a 
murderous  fire  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  how  different  would  have 
been  the  history  of  the  world !  Or  if 
General  I^a  Fay^ue  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  at 
the  head  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  1815,  or  at  the  head  of  the  nation  in 
1830,  had  been  at  all  equal  to  his  posi^ 
tion  at  either  of  those  epochs,  who  sees 
not  that  the  course  of  events  would 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it 
has  since  been?  The  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  individual  statesmen  and 
leaders,  of  nations,  and  of  private  citi- 
zens or  subjects,  must  count  for  much 
in  human  history ;  and  it  is  permitted 
to  hold  in  execration  the  traitor  who, 
like  Dermot  M'Morogh,  sells  his  coun- 
try to  the  foreigner,  or  like  Burke  turns 
renegade  to  liberty,  and  prostitutes  his 
powerful  intellect  and  gorgeous  elo- 
quence to  the  cause  of  the  tyrants  and 
oppressors  of  the  people,  as  this  great 
man  did  in  his  attack  on  the  French 
Revolution. 

3.  Phovidence.  Providence  undoubt- 
edly intervenes  so  as  to  secure  in  the 
details  of  history,  the  execution  of  the 
Divine  purposes ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  in 
human  history  not  there  bv  the  express 
will  and  appointment  of  God.  For 
were  it  so  there  would  be  small  space 
left  for  human  agency,  and  there  would 
and  could  be  no  crimes.    Human  ac- 


tion on  the  large  scale  on  which  histo- 
ry contemplates  it,  as  well  as  on  the 
narrow  scale  on  which  it  is  contem- 
plated by  practical  ethics,  is  alike  the 
action  of  individuals.  In  a  former 
number  of  this  Review,  when  discuss- 
ing the  Community  System,  and  going 
back  to  the  origin  and  ground  of  socie- 
ty itself,  we  showed  that  humanity, 
though  itself  transcending  all  individu- 
als, yet  lives  and  actualizes  itself  only 
in  individuals.  All  human  action  then 
is  individual  action,  and  is  subjected  to 
the  laws  of  individual  action,  and  each 
individual  is  accountable,  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity,  for  his  share  of  that 
action,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether 
it  be  evil.  A  nation  can  be  rewarded 
or  punished  only  by  rewarding  or  pun- 
ishing the  individuals  that  compose  it; 
therefore  we  protest  against  any  ethic- 
al rule  that  would  declare  the  action  of 
a  given  nation  good,  moral,  right  in 
relation  to  the  national  will,  but  moral- 
ly wrong  in  relation  to  the  individual 
volitions  of  which  it  is  the  aggregate. 
1^0  people  can  be  separated  from  its  ' 
government.  The  individuals  which 
compose  the  nation,  just  in  proportion 
to  their  co-operation  or  acquiescence  in 
the  action  of  the  government,  share  its 
merit  or  its  blame.  If  then  we  acquit, 
with  M.  Cousin,  the  History  of  Human- 
ity of  all  blame,  so  must  we  acquit  all 
individuals  of  all  blame  in  their  private 
as  well  as  their  public  capacity,  which 
would  be  to  assert  contrary  to  the  uni- 
versal convictions  of  the  race,  that 
there  is  never  in  human  action  any  sin, 
iniquity,  or  transgression  of  the  laws 
of  God. 

In  recognizing  the  intervention  of 
Providence,  then,  we  must  not  so  re- 
cognize it,  as  to  imply  that  all  goes  on 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  as  if 
man  and  men  were  at  every  moment 
doing  what  God  wills  or  commands 
them  to  do.  The  purpose  of  God,  it  is 
admitted,  is  not  frustrated;  but  this 
purpose  is  to  leave  man  free  within 
given  limits,  and  to  reward  him  if  he 
exercise  his  freedom  properly,  and  to 
chastise  him  if  he  abuse  it.  Provi- 
dence is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in 
all  the  facts  of  human  history,  but  not 
there  to  contravene  human  freedom, 
and  by  a  sovereign  agency  to  compel 
men  to  do  this  or  to  do  that.  He  is 
there  to  make  the  very  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him,  and  to  restrain  indeed  the 
efiects  of  that  wrath  so  far  as  it  cannot 
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be  made  subsernent  to  the  Divine 
£conomy  for  the  goverament  of  humani- 
ty. Tlie  general  course  of  humanity 
is  onward,  towards  the  realization  in 
individual  and  social  life  of  the  perfect 
law  of  liberty.  When  the  Jews  refuse 
to  perform  a  certain  work  in  this  pro- 
j^ress,  God  rejects  them  and  calls  the 
I  Gentiles.  He  has  given  us  Americans 
•a  certain  work,  for  humanity;  he  is 
with  us  ready  to  grant  us  all  the  assist- 
ance we  need  in  executing  it ;  but  if 
we  refuse  to  do  it,  he  will  cast  us  off, 
and  raise  up  another  people  to  inherit 
the  glory  that  might  have  been  ours. 
Whether  we  execute  this  work  or  not, 
will  depend  on  ourselves,  on  our  own 
intelligence  and  virtue. 

The  true  view  of  providential  inter- 
yention  in  human  affairs  is  that  taken 
by  Lessing  in  his  tract  on  the  Education 
of  the  Human  Race,  which  represents 
our  heavenly  Father  intervening  as  an 
educator,  giving  us  now  one  lesson,  and 
now  another,  according  to  our  wants 
and  proficiency.  But  the  educator  does 
not  do  all.  The  pupil  must  work; 
and  if  he  exert  not  his  own  faculties, 
the  lessons  and  offers  of  assistance  of 
the  educator  will  prove  unavailing. 

The  fact  of  providential  intervention 
is  established  by  all  history,  in  the  fact 
that  in  all  ages,  among  all  naiions  and 
tribes  however  rude  and  barbarous,  we 
find  some  form  or  forms  of  religious 
worship.  The  universal  existence  of 
religious  institutions  is  taken,  we  own, 
by  our  modern  philosophers,  to  be  only 
a  proof  of  the  universality  and  innate- 
ness  of  the  religious  sentiment.  This 
is  to  some  extent  the  doctrine  of  Ben- 
jamin Constant  in  his  work — a  great 
work  too — De  la  Religion  CoTisiderh 
dans  sa  Source,  ses  Formes  et  ses  Df- 
veloppementsj  and  which  is  set  forth 
with  much  eloquence  and  a  good  deal 
of  learning,  but  without  any  sound  phi- 
losophy or  true  reverential  feeling,  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  among  ourselves, 
in  his  huge  volume  entitled  A  Dis- 
course on  Matters  Pertaining  to  Reli' 
gion.  But  the  religious  sentiment  is 
a  fact  of  human  life^  not  an  element  of 
man's  nature,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
innate,  that  is  to  say,  bom  with  us. 
Man  is  not  naturally  religious,  in  the 
sense  the  lion  is  carnivorous,  and  the 
sheep  gregarious,  that  is,  by  virtue  of 
an  indestructible  and  essential  law  of 
his  nature.  But  inasmuch  as  religion, 
in  some  form,  is  difact  of  the  universal 


life  of  humanity,  since  no  fact  of  life  is 
the  product  of  a  single  factor,  it  fol- 
lows that  everywhere  the  object  of  the 
religious  sentiment,  to  wit,  the  Divinity, 
must  be  universally,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  immediately  or  mediately  pre- 
sent with  humanity,  and  cognizable,  or 
rather  perceptible,  by  the  human  iaiel- 
.ligence.    The  universal  belief  in  God 
i becomes  therefore  a  proof  of  the  fact 
i  that  God  is ;  as  the  universal  belief  in 
'his  providential  intervention  becomes  a 
rproof  of  that  intervention. 

They  who  question  Providenoe,  and 
undertake  to  explain  all  on  the  theory 
of  DEVELOPMENT,  the  thcory  in  vpgue 
with  our  American  Transcendentalists, 
and  which  is  reproduced  in  nearly  ail 
our  works  on  education,  proceed  on  the 
hypothesis  that  man  natural  aspires. 
This  natural  aspiratioii,  the^theatre 
being  given,  suffices  for  all.  If  this 
were  so,  a  doubt  might  indeed  be  cast 
on  the  reality  of  providential  interven- 
tion. Man,  we  admit,  aspires,  and  is 
progressive  because  he  aspires.  Bat 
man  is  not  naturally  progressive,  say- 
ing progress  only  as  he  is  carried  along 
with  the  onward  course  of  the  universe 
itself,  which,  as  leaving  him  in  the 
same  relative  position  in  the  universe, 
is  not  recognizable  by  us  as  pro- 
cess. Savage  tribes  are  not  progress- 
ive. Hence  we  infer  that  they  do  not 
aspire.  If  they  did  naturally  aspire, 
we  should  sometimes  see  them  by  their 
own  unassisted  efforts  coming  out  of 
the  savage  state,  and  indigenous  civili- 
sation springing  up.  But  this  is  never 
the  case.  We  have  no  record  of  a 
savage  tribe  emerging,  by  its  own  spon- 
taneous efforts,  from  the  savage  state 
and  coming  into  the  civilized  state. 
(This  is  admitted  by  Constant,  and  as- 
serted by  Niebuhr,  either  of  whom 
on  this  point  is  a  competent  authority. 

Moreover,  the  traai lions  of  every 
civilized  people — and  we  own  that  we 
are  disposed  to  regard  all  traditions  as 
of  great  historical  value — uniformly 
ascribe  the  civilisation  to  foreign  infin- 
ence,  never  to  indigenous  and  sp(»itane- 
ous  effort  It  is  always  a  sacerdotal, 
military,  or  industrial  colony  from  a 
people  already  civilized ;  some  proyi- 
dential  man ;  some  divine  interposition, 
a  Vishnou,  a  Boudha,  a  Thoth.  a  Bac- 
chus, or  a  Ceres ;  a  Minos,  a  Moses,  a 
Pythagoras,  or  a  Zoroaster,  that  quick- 
ens their  faculties,  commences  their 
education,  leads  them  out  of  the  savage 
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state,  and  sets  them  forward  in  the 
path  of  civilisation.  The  facts  in  the 
case,  so  far  as  we  can  come  at  them, 
prove  that  if  man  has  the  natural  ca- 
jpacity  to  aspire,  he  does  not  nararally 
»spire ;  that  is,  not  by  the  simple  force  of 
jhis  natare.  And  this  follows  necessa- 
rily from  the  fact  we  have  so  often  in- 
sisted upon,  that  man  cannot  perform 
a  single  act  save  in  conjunction  with 
an  active  force  which  is  distinct  from 
that  active  force  which  he  calls  him- 
self. And  that  this  other  force  is  not 
external  nature,  is  established  by  the 
fact  already  stated,  that  the  savage, 
left  to  his  own  nature  and  the  external 
universe,  is  not  progressive,  does  not 
come  out  of  his  savage  state.  In 
order  to  make  the  savage  aspire,  a  for- 
eign influence  is  necessary ;  for  he  is, 
so  far  as  we  know  him,  naturally  in- 
dolent, careless,  improvident,  averse  to 
all  exertion,  shrinking  from  all  con- 
tinued effort.  His  chief  luxury  is  to 
eat  and  to  sleep.  If  the  sense  of  hun- 
ger, or  some  outward  circumstances, 
arouse  him  to  a  sudden  effort,  the  im- 
mediate demand  complied  with,  he 
relapses  without  delay  mto  his  former 
torpid  state.* 

Taking  this  view,  rejecting  the 
theory  of  Development,  as  worthy 
pnly  of  the  genius  of  the  author  of  the 
doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Human 
Culture,  and  the  Orphic  SaytnesA  and 
recognizing,  as  an  unquestionable  his- 
torical fact,  that  man  and  nature  com- 
bined, are  not  sufficient  to  bring  men 
out  of  the  savage  into  the  civilized 
state,  civilisation  itself  becomes  a 
proof,  as  religious  people  have  always 
considered  it,  of  the  intervention  of 
Providence  in  human  affairs.  History 
becomes  then  a  proof  of  Providence, 
and  a  fortiori  of  the  existence  of  God. 
Here  is  a  fact  which  we  commend  to 
our  Natural  Theologians.  They  seek  in 
the  order,  harmony,  and  beauty  of  na- 
ture the  evidences  of  Design  from  which 
the^  pass  by  induction  to  an  Original 
Designer;  without  finding  fault  with 
them  for  this,  though  some  question 
the  value  of  their  ar^mentation,  we 
may  tell  them  that  m  the  course  of 
history,  in  the  passage  of  man  from 


the  savage  to  the  civilized  state,  in 
the  numerous  facts  everywhere  re- 
corded and  everywhere  attested,  tran- 
scending the  combined  powers  of  man 
and  nature,  they  may  find  evidence 
much  more  to  their  purpose,  altogether 
more  striking  and  more  conclusive. 
The  works  of  Providence  are  a  far 
better  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  God  than  the  works  of  Creation. 

But  we  must  brin^  our  remarks  to  a 
close.  If  we  find  in  human  history 
three  agencies  at  work,  namely,  Na- 
tare, Humanity,  Providence,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  these  all  three  in- 
tervene and  work  after  one  and  the 
same  Original  Law,  Type  or  Model, 
eternal  and  essential  in  the  Infinite 
Mind  or  Logos.  This  follows  from  the 
doctrine  of  correspondence  which 
Swedenborg  after  Leibnitz,  Leibnitz 
after  Plato,  and  Plato  after  Pythagoras 
and  Moses,  insists  upon,  and  which  in 
reproduced  by  Schelling  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  Identity  of  the  Real  and  the 
Ideal.  In  the  Article  in  our  Number 
for  May  already  alluded  to,  and 
especially  in  the  Essay  on  the  Com- 
munity System,  in  our  Number  for 
February  last,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader  lor  further  developments,  we 
believe  ourselves  to  have  demonstra- 
ted^that  the  Original  Idea,  or  Type,  of 
all  creation  is  eternal,  essential  m  God 
the  Creator,  and  that  it  is  represented 
by  each  order  of  creatures,  and  each 
individual  creature,  each  in  its  own 
degree,  and  from  its  own  special  point 
of  view.  Creation  is  God  himself  re- 
vealing and  realizing  out  of  himself, 
his  own  Eternal,  Consubstantial  Wori>. 
Each  creature  speaking  out  from  its 
own  centre  echoes  it,  and  thus  it  con- 
tinues to  be  echoed,  though  fainter 
and  fainter,  through  all  actual  exist- 
ence till  we  approach  the  infinite  Void. 
Could  we  but  hear  the  voice  of  the 
veriest  grain  of  sand,  we  should  hear 
the  same  Word  that  in  the  beginning 
said,  "  Let  there  be  light  and  there  was 
light,"  or  that,  cloth^  with  flesh,  over 
the  wild  tempestuous  sea  of  Galilee, 
said  to  the  winds  and  waves,  ''  Peace, 
be  still,*^  or  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus 
to  the  sleeping  dead,  "  Come  forth." 


•  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  VoL  v.,  pp.  163, 165,  and  446-463.  The  last  reference 
18  to  a  complete  theory  of  inspiration,  which  perhaps  is  not  altogether  unworthy  the 
consideration  of  our  divines  and  philosophers. 

t  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  whom  a  shrewd  Englishman,  lately  come  among  ns,  \b  try- 
ing to  persuade  us  to  receive  not  only  as  thi  great  man  of  America,  but  of  the  age» 
and  who  himself  boasts  of  being  to  the  nineteenth  century  what  Jesus  was  to  the  first. 
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In  consequence  of  this  great  funda- 
mental fact,  the  three  Agencies,  Provi- 
dence, Mao,  and  Nature,  harmonize  in 
their  operations,  as  three  different 
Toices  io  unison  singing  the  same  di- 
vine melody,  aud  uaitmg  to  swell  the 
same  sublime  chorus  of  praise  to  Him, 
who  is  all  and  in  all.  Nature  operates 
upon  us  without  contravening  the  laws 
of.  our  being,  and  Providence  in  har- 
mony with  our  natural  constitution. 
Here  is  a  refutation  of  the  fallacy 
of  Hunie>  Argimient  against  Mira- 
cles. Miraculous  interposition  is  not 
a  contravention  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture or  of  humanity,  and  is  therefore 
in  itself  as  provable  and  as  credi- 
ble as  any  other  actual  or  possible 
iact  of  human  life.  Miracles, — which 
are  nothing  but  a  proyidential  interven- 
tion in  human  affairs, — do  not  contra- 
vene nature  and  humanity,  but  simply 
transcend  them.  They  come  from  an 
agency  or  active  force  far  above  Man 
and  Nature,  and  are  therefore  super* 
natural,  and  5u;?er human,  but  ihey 
blend  in  with  the  natural  laws,  and 
operate  in  acconlance  with  and  even 
by  virtue  of  them.  All  then  that  we 
need  in  order  to  prove  a  miracle,  is  to 
establish  historically  a  fact  of  human 
life,  at  a  given  epoch,  transcending  the 
natural  ability  of  man  acting  merely 
in  conjunction  with  nature  at  that  epoch 
to  produce.    The  moment  you  have 

S roved  that  the  Life  of  Jesus  iranscen- 
ed  the  natural  life  of  humanity  in  his 
epoch,  you  have  proved  its  superhu- 
man and  miraculous  character. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  action  of  the 
three  Forces  we  have  enumerated,  do 
all  follow  one  and  the  same  Original 
Law,  history,  which  is  the  product  of 
their  union,  becomes,  so  far  as  its  law 
is  concerned,  capable  of  scientific  ex- 
position. We  shall  also  obtain  the 
same  general  result,  whether  we  un- 
dertake to  explain  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Humanity  alone.  Nature  alone, 
or  Providence  alone.  This  is  where- 
fore M.  Cousin,  in  dividing  history  into 
three  epochs,  and  characterizing  each 
epoch,  m  the  manner  we  have  seen,  is 
substantialljr  correct.  Wherefore,  too, 
Bossuet  seizing  solely  upon  the  provi- 
dential point  of  view,  yet  gives  us  the 
true  law  of  history.  But,  this  general 
exposition  of  history  must  not  be 
taken  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  It 
gives  us  aAer  all  only  abstractions,  the 
mere  skeleton,  not  the  living  body,  the 
Rrarm  flesh  and  blood  of  history.    We 


cannot  in  this  way  arrive  at  thejacu 
of  history,  but  merely  at  the/atr  which 
governs  the  facts ;  which  facts,  owing 
to  the  element  of  freedom,  we  recog- 
nize in  both  Man  and  Providence,  caa 
be  learned  only  empirically.  The  free-* 
dom  of  man  gives  to  the  course  of  his- 
tory in  a  certain  epoch  or  country  a 
certain  direction,  which  while  it  alters 
not  the  law  of  Providence,  will  yet 
determine  in  some  sense  the  character 
of  its  application.  The  same  Provi- 
dence that  interposes  to  assist  and  fur* 
ther,  may  now  interpose  to  obstruct, 
and  to  chastise;  and  the  actual  facts  of 
history  must  be  different  in  the  one  case 
from  what  they  would  be  in  the  other. 
In  conclusion,  if  we  have  made  in* 
telligible  the  thought  with  which  we 
have  written,  we  may  say  that  the 
course  of  human  history  depends  in  do 
slight  degree  on  the  voluntary  activity 
of  individuals.  Nature  and  Providence 
are  in  it,  but  men  may  by  their  wicked- 
ness pervert  its  course,  though  not  with 
impunity ;  and  by  their  wisdom,  and 
virtue,  and  energy,  they  may  aid  it 
onward  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  their  race.  Here  we 
find,  what  theorists  have  denied  us, 
the  room,  the  motive,  and  the  sanc- 
tion needed  for  human  virtue.  The 
room  is,  in  the  space  we  allow  in  his- 
tory to  human  freedom ;  the  motive  m 
obedience  to  God,  and  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  which  last  must  always 
receive  damage  from  individual  ig- 
norance, vice  or  crime;  and  the 
sanction  is  in  the  ever  present  Provi- 
dence to  aid  and  reward  us  in  well- 
doing, and  to  chastise  us,  or  to  cut  us 
off,  as  a  people,  or  as  individuals,  in 
evil-doing.  Here  we  are  free  to  coun- 
sel, to  wara,  to  rebuke.  Humanity 
lives  only  in  the  life  of  individuals.. 
Then  let  statesmen,  kings,  emperors, 
priests,  philosophers,  and  scholars,  nay 
all  individuals,  whatever  their  degree, 
position,  or  ability,  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing all  possible  efforts  to  enable  and  to 
induce  all  men,  in  public  or  in  private, 
to  live  in  strict  obedience  to  the  Perfect 
Law  of  Liberty ;  and  in  making  these 
efforts,  let  them  know  that  God  and 
Nature  work  with  them,  and  they  may 
do  all  things.  And  let  them  know  also 
that  if  they  will  not  make  them,  not 
only  shall  all  humanity  fare  the  worse, 
but  the  Jud^e  of  all  the  earth  will  do 
right,  and  will  one  day  demand  of  them 
wherefore  they  have  been  unprofitable 
servants. 
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THE  SPECTRE  BRIDEGROOM. 

IMITATED     rROM     TH£     OSRMAN    OF    BU&GER. 
BY  ALEXANDEB  H.  EYEEETT. 

Banfer*B  Lenara.  is  acknowledged,  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  German  poetry,  to  be  the  master' 
piece  of  ballads.  No  composition  of  the  kind  in  the  German,  or  perhaps  any  other  language,  can  be 
compared  with  It  for  effect  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  works  of  a  poet  who  was  capable  of 
producing  it,  should  be  so  scanty,  and  generally  of  bo  little  value.  With  the  exception  of  the  WUi 
HwnUnuM  ( WUd*^  Jaeger)^  another  ballad  of  great  power,  though  not  equal  to  the  Lemora,  the  con- 
tents of  his  little  volume  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  interest. 

There  is  a  fine  translation  of  the  IVild  Huntsman  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  Lenora  has  been 
several  times  attempted,  but  without  much  success.  The  poem,  which  is  published  in  Sir  Walter's 
works  under  the  title  of  WiUiam  and  UeUn^  though  founded  upon  that  of  Buiger,  can  hardly  be  said 
with  proprietv  to  be  a  translation,  or  even  an  imitation  of  it  It  was  written  by  Scott  after  having 
heard  a  friend  relate  the  substance  of  the  ballad,  as  he  had  heard  it  read  by  a  ladv  in  the  translation 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  at  the  house  of  Dugald  Stewart.  That,  with  so  little  knowledge  of  the  original,  Scott 
should  have  approached  it  as  nearly  as  he  did  in  WiUiam  and  Helen,  is  a  fact  which  does  credit  to  his 
memory  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  relator.  There  are,  however,  great  deviations,  not  only  in  the  language, 
but  in  the  narration ;  and  the  poem,  in  general,  has  but  little  merit. 

Among  other  alterations,  Sir  Walter  has  changed  the  time  to  that  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  scene 
ftom  the  common  walks  of  life  to  those  of  knighthood  and  romance.  This  change,  as  Mr.  J.  Qt. 
Adams  has  Justly  remarked  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Dr.  Follen,  injures  the  effect  It  was  a  part  of  the 
author's  plan  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to  his  wild  machinery,  by  placing  it  among  ordinary  characters 
and  incidents.  For  the  same  reason  he  makes  the  language,  which  is  exceedingly  bold,  striking,  and 
poetical,  at  the  same  time  colloquial  and  familiar.  I  have  attempted,  to  the  extent  of  my  limited 
powers,  to  combine  the  same  classes  of  characteristics,  and  also  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  than  is 
done  In  some  of  the  other  translations,  the  sneering,  Mephistopheles  tone  of  the  spectre. 


At  the  first  sight  of  dawning  light 

LeDora  left  her  bed : 
"  Oh  WiUiam!  William !  art  thou  false 

To  me,  or  art  thou  dead  ?" 
The  youth  had  gone  with  Frederic's  bands 
To  fight  in  far  Bohemian  lands, 
And  ne'er  had  written  home,  to  tell 
His  love  if  he  were  sick  or  well. 


n. 

At  length,  the  king  and  empress  queen. 

Quite  surfeited  with  strife, 
Hesolved  to  make  their  quarrel  up, 

And  lead  a  quiet  life ; 
And  both  the  armies,  gaily  drest 
In  ^rlands  green  and  all  their  best. 
With  bugles  braying,  beat  of  drum. 
And  flying  colors,  hurried  home. 

m. 

And  wheresoe'er  they  took  their  way. 

To  meet  the  joyous  rout. 
Forth  came  the  people  one  and  all, 

From  every  village  out 
"  Thank  God  !"  each  grateful  mother  cried ; 
" Thrice  welcome,  dearest !"  many  a  bride; 
A  happy  meeting  seemed  in  store  r^  t 

For  all,  except  the  poor  Lenore.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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As  on  they  journeyed,  troop  by  troop, 

She  80U|;ht  through  all  the  train, 
And  questioned  each,  "  Is  William  here  V^ 

And  questioned  all  in  yain. 
When  now  the  long  parade  was  o^er, 
She  stormed,  and  wept,  and  wildly  tore 
Her  raven  tresses,  till  the  curls 
Were  scattered  like  a  crazy  girl's. 


Her  mother  clasped  her  in  her  anns, 

And  kiss'd  her  o*er  and  o'er — 
"  The  Lord  have  mercv  on  thee,  child ! 

What  ails  my  poor  Lenore  ?" 
'' Oh  mother !  mother !  woe  is  me! 
Oh  day  of  blackest  misery ! 
My  love  is  lost;  my  life  is  o'er; 
God  has  no  mercy  for  Lenore !" 

VI. 

''  Nay,  dearest  daughter !  say  not  so, 

But  rather  pray  for  grace : 
The  ways  of  God  are  always  just. 

And  full  of  tenderness." 
*^  No,  mother !  no:  they  are  not  so : 
His  ways  to  me  are  wrath  and  wo ; 
The  manjr  prayers  I  nrayed  before, 
Were  all  ifi  vain— I'll  pray  no  mxxt !" 

vn. 

"  Oh,  dearest  child !  th^  talk  is  wild, 

And  thou  art  mad  with  grief; 
Partake  the  blessed  sacrament, 

And  that  will  bring  relief." 
"  No,  mother !  no:  it  will  not  so : 
No  sacrament  will  cure  my  wo, 
Unless  the  sacramental  bread 
Could  raise  my  William  from  the  dead." 

vm. 

*'  Nay,  listen,  child !  perhaps  beguiled 

By  some  bright  Magyar  dame, 
Thy  faithless  spouse  has  broke  his  vows 

And  found  another  flame. 
Then  let  him  go,  the  treacherous  friend  ! 
He'll  rue  his  falsehood  in  the  end: 
Tormented  for  his  base  desires 
Hereafter  in  eternal  fires !" 

DC. 

•*  Oh,  mother  dear !  he  is  not  here ! 

Oh  most  unhappy  mom ! 
Would  God  that  I  were  in  the  grave !  .■• 

That  I  had  ne'er  been  born  ! 
Oh,  would  to  God  that  I  could  be 
At  once  put  out  of  misery. 

And  never  see  the  day-light  more :  C^r^r^mAr* 

God  hat  no  mercy  for  Lenore  I"  ^'^  *^^^  '^  ^OOgie 
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''  Oh,  gracious  Father !  do  not  heed 

The  poor  unhappy  thios ! 
Her  senses  have  deserted  her : 

She's  mad  with  sufferiDg ! 
Dear  child  !  forget  these  earthly  ties. 
And  think  of  God  and  paradise: 
That  thus  the  hlessed  Lord  may  be 
Thy  spouse  through  all  eternity." 

XL 

"  Oh,  what  care  I  for  future  bliss  ? 

'Tis  all  an  idle  dream ! 
*Tis  paradise  where  William  is, 

And  hell  away  from  him  ! 
Oh,  would  to  God  that  I  could  be 
At  once  put  out  of  misery. 
And  never  see  the  day-light  more : 
God  has  no  mercy  for  Lenore !" 


Thus,  in  her  transports  of  despair, 

She  ventured  to  deny 
The  Almighty  goodness,  and  condemn 

The  ways  of  the  Most  High ; 
Continuing  still  to  rage  and  moan 
All  day^,  until  the  sun  went  down. 
And  night,  with  starry  gems  besprent, 
Rode  darkling  up  the  firmament. 


When,  hark !  a  horseman,  tramp !  tramp !  tramp ! 

Comes  prancing  to  the  door. 
And  straight  alights,  with  jingling  stamp. 

Upon  the  step  before. 
The  door-bell  next,  with  gentle  ring. 
Is  softly  sounded,  kling-ling-ling,  J 

And,  through  the  passage  clearly  heard,  J^ 

Thus  spoke  the  horseman,  word  for  word : 

xrv. 

''What  ho!  what  ho!  unlock  the  door  ! 

Ho !  lady  bright !  awake ! 
Art  fast  asleep,  or  dost  thou  watch 

And  weep  lor  William's  sake  ?" 
"  Ah,  William !  thou  ?  so  late  at  night  ? 
I've  watched  and  wept  since  morning  light : 
But  tell  me,  dearest !  whence  you  come, 
Alone,  at  midnight,  travelling  home." 

XT. 

''  We  mount  for  flight,  at  dead  of  night; 

Our  courser's  fleet  and  black ; 
I  come  from  far  Bohemian  lands. 

And  take  you  with  me  back." 
'*  Nay,  William,  rest,  at  least  till  mom ! 
The  wind  blows  wildl^r  through  the  thorn; 
Come !  rest  thee  from  its  loud  alarms 
Till  morning  in  thy  true  love's  anna."      jigtized  by Googlc 
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"  Blow  hi^h  or  low !  blow  sleet  or  snow ! 

Blow  tempest,  rack  or  rain  ! 
My  steed  is  diglil;  my  time  is  night : 

I  must  not  here  remain. 
Come!  hurry!  hurry!  don  your  sack, 
And  jump  upon  my  charger's  back ! 
We  have  to  ride,  my  lady  bright, 
At  least  a  hundred  leagues  to-night" 

XVII. 

"  What,  William ! — ride  a  hundred  leagues 

Before  the  crow  of  cock  ? 
Already  by  our  village  chimes 

*Tis  past  eleven  o'clock !" — 
"Past  fiddle-stick  ! — why  let  it  strike! 
We  ride,  I  tell  you,  spec  ire-like ! 
ril  bring  thee,  sweetheart,— never  dread  ! — 
By  mprning  to  our  marriage  bed." 


"  Sweet  William,  say! — this  marriage  bed ! — 

What  is  it  you  intend  ?" 
"Six  boards  in  length,  and  one  short  piece 

Across  at  either  end." 
"  So  little  room  ?"— "  Enough  for  both ! 
Come,  jump  upon  my  saddle-cloth ! 
The  wedding  party  is  prepared. 
And  our  bed-chamber  nicely  aired." 

XIX. 

Up  sprang  that  lovely  maiden  then 

Upon  the  steed  behind-, 
And  closely  in  her  snowjr  arms 

The  darling  rider  twined. 
Then  off  they  go :  hurra  !  hurra ! 
'Tis  gallop !  gallop  !  all  the  wav ! 
The  horse  and  horseman  pant  for  breath ; 
The  pavement  sparkles  underneath. 

XX. 

On  either  side,  as  on  they  ride. 

Away  the  houses  fly ; 
The  bridges  thunder  under  foot, 

The  moon  is  bright  on  high. 
"  Art  frightened,  love  ? — Down  dale !  up  dike  I 
Hurra  !  we  go  it,  spectre-like  I 
Dost  fear  the  spectres,  sweetheart  ?"    **  No ! 
But,  dearest  William,  talk  not  so !" 

XXL 

What  sound  is  there  upon  the  air  ? 

The  crows  are  on  the  wing; 
The  passing  bell  tolls  out  a  knell, 

And,  lo !  the  mourners  bring 
A  coffin  placed  upon  a  hearse. 
And  chant  a  sort  of  funeral  verse. 
Much  like  the  wolfs  terrific  howl. 
Or  shrieking  of  the  midnight  owl.        digitized  by  GoOglc 
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xxn. 

"  Enough  !  eooiigh  of  ihis  vile  stuff ! 

IVe  other  sport  in  quest ! 
I  wed  to-nighl  my  lady  bright, 

And  bid  ye  to  the  feast. 
Come,  Chorister!  with  all  your  throng, 
And  warble  us  the  wedding  song! 
Come  on,  Sir  Parson!  we  shall  need 
A  blessing  for  our  marriage  bed." 

xxm. 

The  chant  is  done ; — the  bier  is  gone ; 

And,  at  the  horseman's  call, 
Procession,  Parson,  Chorister, 

They  follow,  one  and  all. 
Aj^ain,  away !  hurra !  hurra  ! 
*Tis  gallop  !  gallop  !  all  the  way  ! 
The  horse  and  horseman  pant  for  breath ; 
The  pavement  sparkles  underneath. 

XXIV. 

On  either  side,  as  on  they  ride, 

The  hills,  and  everything, 
Trees,  houses,  cities,  villages, 

Are  all  upon  the  wing. 
"  Art  frightened,  love  ? — Down  dale !  up  dike  ! 
Hurra !  we  go  it,  spectre-like ! 
Dost  fear  the  spectres,  sweetheart  ?"    "  No ! 
But,  dearest  William  !  talk  not  so !" 


"  Stay !  stay !  I  see  the  gallows  tree; 

And  footing  it  about, 
Half  out  of  sight,  by  the  moonlight,  1 

An  airy  rabble  rout. 
What  ho !  you  rabble !  here !  come  here ! 
You  rabble !  to  the  wedding  cheer ! 
And  show  us,  as  we  change  our  rings, 
Your  pirouettes  and  pigeon- wings." 

XXVI. 

The  dance  is  up ;  the  rabble  troop 

Come  after  with  a  rush  ! 
Like  whistling  breeze  through  thick  pine-trees. 

Or  through  the  hazel-bush. 
Once  more  away !  hurra  !  hurra ! 
'Tis  gallop!  gallop!  -all  the  way  ! 
The  horse  and  horseman  pant  for  breath ; 
The  pavement  sparkles  underneath. 

XXVII. 

As  on  they  ride,  on  either  side, 

The  world  is  hurrying  past ; 
Moon,  stars,  and  planets  in  the  sky, 

Are  hurrying  on  as  fast. 
"  Art  frightened,  love  ? — Down  dale !  up  dike ! 
Hurra!  we  go  it,  spectre-like ! 

Dost  fear  the  spectres,  sweeineart  ?"    "  No !         ^  t 

But,  dearest  William  !  talk  not  so !"         Jgti^ed by LnOOgie 
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xxvm. 

"  What  ho !  what  ho !  the  roosters  crow  !— 

We've  had  a  pretty  chase ! 
Your  work  is  sped,  mv  gallant  steed ! 

For  we  are  at  the  place. 
'Tis  time ;  I  scent  the  morning  air; 
The  wedding  company  is  there ; 
And  all  is  ready  for  the  show ; 
Come  on,  my  charger !  in  we  ga'* 

XXIX. 

A  lofty  gate  of  iron  grate 

Athwart  the  passage  rose; 
At  his  whip-stroke  back  springs  the  lock, 

Away  the  cross-bar  goes ; 
The  churchyard  portals  open  wide, 
And,  helter-skelter !  in  they  ride ; 
The  horse's  hoofs,  in  tramping  on, 
Struck  fire  from  many  a  burial-stoQe. 


Look  !  look  !  what  now  ?  A  pretty  show ! 

What  miracle  is  this  ? 
See!  see!  the  horseman's  drapery 

Is  falling  piece  by  piece ! 
Off  go  at  once  his  flesh  and  hair ! 
His  skull  and  all  his  bones  are  bare ! 
A  naked  skeleton  he  stands. 
With  scythe  and  hour-glass  in  his  hands. 


Uprears  the  horse  with  wildest  force, 

And  snorts  a  fiery  stream ; 
Then  wheeling  round  sinks  in  the  ground 

Directly  under  them. 
There's  howling  in  the  upper  spheres  I 
There's  wailing  from  the  sepulchres ! 
Till  poor  Lenora  well  may  doubt. 
If  she  be  in  the  flesh  or  out. 


Around  her  then  the  spectre  train 

A  ghostly  dance  prolong, 
And  capering  in  air)[  ring, 

They  howl  a  parting  song : 
"  Be  patient,  though  your  heart  should  break  I 
And  never — never  undertake 
God's  holy  purpose  to  control : 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul !" 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  MUOH-WRONGED  MAW. 


EDITED  Bt  WILLIAU  M.  GOUGE. 


CHAPTEK   I. 

WAS  bom no  matter  when,  and 

o  matter  where.  Neither  is  it  of  any 
OQsequence  who  my  father  was,  much 
ess  my  grandfather.  It  has  been  said 
hat  in  this  republican  country  of  ours, 
iny  man  who  can  go  back  for  three 
fenerations  without  stumbling  over  a 
cobbler's  stool,  is  a  nobleman.  For 
ny  part,  I  think  it  the  height  of  aris- 
ocratic  presumption  for  any  man  in 
his  country  to  have  had  a  grand- 
ather,  or,  at  least,  if  he  has  had  one, 
o  know  anything  about  him. 

And  yet,  if  disposed  to  boast  of  my 
^arenta^e,  I  might,  perhaps,  excite  the 
*nvy  of  some  of  those  who  plume 
hemselves  most  on  the  gentility  of 
their  descent.  What  would  they  say. 
If  I  shoufd  tell  them  that  my  father's 
shief  residence  was  a  noble  castle,  on 
\  most  delightful  site,  called  Cherry 
Elill !  *  And  that  he  ha<{  another  resi- 
lence  in  a  place  known  hy  th«  roman- 
tic name  of  Moyamcftismg  I  f  The 
Iront  of  his  castle  in  the  latter  place, 
[it  is  still  standing),'  is  the  most  beau- 
;iful  specimen  of  the  Grothic  in  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
New  York  University. 

But  I  waive  all  titles  to  distinction 
founded  on  my  illustrious  ancestry.  As 
little  am  I  disposed  to  boast  of  my 
education,  though  I  received  the 
^eater  part  of  my  litelrary  tuition  at 


a  celebrated  boarding-schoof  in  How« 
ard-street4  My  own  wrongs  are  quite 
sufficient  to  entitle  my  name  to  immor- 
tality. It  is  saic(  that  they  who  boast 
of  their  ancestry,  are  like  the  potato- 
plant,  the  best  part  of  which  is  undct 
grotod.  I  am  not  of  that  number  of 
vain-glorious  ibols.  I  rest  my  claims 
to  distinction  on  my  own  doings,  or 
rather  on  my  own  sufferings. 

These  sufferings  commenced  very 
early.  The  appetite  for  fruit  is  very 
strong^  in  children;  I  endeavored  to 
gratify  it  in  the  natural  way,  by  seiz- 
ing on  fruit  where  I  found  it  most  abun- 
dant ;  that  is,  in  the  public  market- 
place. In  so  doing,  I  practised  a  truly 
Spartan  policy,  in  being  as  secret  as 
possible,  for  I  wished  to  give  no  of- 
fence to  either  Jew  or  Gentile.  But  I 
was  sometimes  discovered,  and  as  the 
market-women  knew,  as  little  of  an- 
cient history  as  they  did  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, many  were  the  kicks  and 
cuffs  I  received  from  them,  merely  be- 
cause I  gratified  my  natural  appetite 
in  a  natural  way,  by  munching  a  few 
apples,  or  it  may  be  a  few  pears. 

The  cruelties  I  suffered  m  the  city, 
drove  me  into  the  coimtry.  But  the 
farmers,  when  I  attempted  to  pick  a 
few  cherries  or  a  few  plums,  assailed 
me  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  some- 
times set  their  dogs  upon  me.  They 
were  quite  as  inhuman  as  the  market*^ 
women,  and,  I  firn^y  believe,  knew 


*  We  Icnow  of  no  place  in  Pennsylvaiiia,  called  Cherry  Hill',  except  the  site  of  the 
Eastern'  Penitentiary.  The  Penitentiary  huilding  is,  indeed,  a  nobfe  structure^  hav- 
ing a  front  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  turrets  at  the  comers,  and  a  fine  tower 
in  the  centre  edifice,  but'  we  presume  this  cannot  be  the  castle  to  whic&  <<  The  Much- 
wronged  Man  ^'  alludes.- 

t  Moyamensing  is  the  name  of  an  incorporated  district  having  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia proper  on  the  north,  abd  Southwark  on  the  east.  There  are  in  it  two  very  fine 
castles,  one  in  the  Egyptian  style,  for  insolvent  debtors,  the  other,  which  has  a  Gothic 
front,  is  used  as  a  county  prison. 

X  The  only  building  on  Howard-street,  Spring  Grarden,  Philadelphia,  is  the  House 
of  Refuge.  But,  no  doubt,  there  are  in  other  cities,  other  Howard-streets,  having  in 
them  other  boarding-schools.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  <^  The  Mudi- 
wronged  Man  "  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  Digitized  by  ^OOglU^ 
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quite  as  little  of  ancient  history  and  of 
natural  philosophy.  Why  else  should 
ihev  have  objected  to  a  poor,  innocent 
child  like  me,  gratifying  his  natural 
appetites  in  a  natural  way  ? 

Since  I  have  come  to  have  orchards, 
and  fruit-gardens,  and  graperies  of  my 
own,  I  confess  that  a  new  light  of  phi- 
losophy has  broken  upon  me.  But 
there  are,  I  will  maintain,  two  philoso- 
phies: one  proper  to  shirtless  and 
penniless  boys,  the  other  proper  to 
men  of  wealth  and  station.  I  believe 
m  both,  and  have  in  my  time  lived  op 
to  both.  I  should  like  to  see  the  boy 
that  would  venture  to  lake  an  apple  or 
a  pear  from  one  of  my  trees.  I  would 
soon  teach  the  young  rascal  the  differ- 
ence between  meum  and  tuum, 

I  was  born  for  a  hero.  I  always 
knew  I  was.  The  story  of  the  Spar- 
tan youth,  who  stole  a  fox,  and  tnen 
suffered  it  to  eat  oat  his  own  bowels 
rather  than  confess  the  theft,  early  ex- 
cited my  emulation.  The  noble  Spar- 
tans encouraged  their  youth  in  stealing, 
and  made  the  whole  offence  consist  in 
being  found  out.  The  Spartans  were 
true  philosophers.  Throughout  my 
life  I  have  endeavored  to  act  on  Spar- 
tan principles. 

The  histories  of  Pizarro  and  Corlez 
used  to  delight  me  exceedingly ;  and 
often  did  I  regret  that  I  could  not,  like 
them,  act  out  my  true  character.  This 
is,  as  the  great  German  poet,  Goethe, 
says,  the  end  of  our  being,  and  I  agree 
with  him.  Circumstances  were  against 
me ;  but  I  did  what  I  could.  I  used 
to  stand  at  the  doors  of  the  theatres, 
and  appropriate  to  myself  every  now 
and  then  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
occasionally  a  pocket-book.  Shall  I 
relate  what  I  suffered  in  consequence 
from  inhuman  and  unphilosophic 
watchmen  and  constables,to  say  nothing 
of  aldermen  and  other  committing 
magistrates  ?  I  will  not.  I  fear  the 
details  would  be  loo  much  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  sympathizing  reader. 

Spartan  heroism  of  this  kind  is  little 
esteemed  in  modern  days.  Could  I 
get  the  ears  of  the  rising  generation,  I 
would,  from  my  own  sad  experience, 
eaution  them  to  beware  of  iis  exer- 
cise. Beloved  youth,  listen  to  one  who 
loves  you  as  a  father.^  There  is  a 
pleasure,  I  know,  in  picking  pockets  at 
the  theatre,  and  sometimes  a  profit. 
But  danger  attends  it.  Besides  tbis, 
it  is  not  respectable. 


Think  not  I  wish  to  deprive  yoa  of 
the  opportunity  of  gratifying  yonr 
natural  appetites  in  a  natural  way.  I 
am  not  so  un philosophical.  Man  -was 
not  born  to  labor  or  to  save.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  not,  for  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  bom  naturally  iodas- 
trious  and  economical,  as  is  the  ant 
or  the  bee.  View  human  nature  as 
it  is,  and  you  cannot  but  be  convinced, 
that  man  was  bom  that  he  might  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  other  men*s  labors,  if 
he  has  dexterity  enough  to  appropriate 
them  to  his  own  use.  This  is  the  true 
end  of  our  being.  To  eat  or  to  be 
eaten,  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  If 
we  do  not  eat,  the  worms  will  eat  ns. 
So,  10  cheat  or  be  cheated,  is  the 
first  law  of  civilized  society.  In  one 
or  other  of  these  two  categories  do  all 
mankind  arrange  themselves.  Let  the 
youthful  reader  bear  this  in  mind.  He 
will  find  it  of  more  practical  value  than 
all  the  philosophy  that  has  ever  been 
written. 


CHAPTER  n. 

One  of  the  most  beloved  friends  of 
my  youth  was  named  Snooks — ^Jerry 
Snooks.  My  own  name  is  Scroggins — 
Giles  Scroggins.  So  intimate  were  we, 
that  our  companions  used  to  say  that 
Orestes  and  Pylades  could  never  have 
been  more  closely  united  than  were 
Snooks  and  Scroggins.  We  suffered 
about  equally  from  the  inhuman  market 
women,  and  the  no  less  inhuman  farm- 
ers, when  endeavoring  to  gratify  our 
natural  appetites  in  a  natursu  way,  and 
were  united  in  affliction  when  brought 
before  committing  magistrates  for  dtir 
exploits  at  the  doors  of  theatres. 

As  we  grew  older,  we  looked  out  for 
wider  and  for  nobler  fields  of  action. 
We  were  not  long  in  discovering  that 
certain  persons  in  the  country  had 
stored  away  large  amounts  of  hard 
money.  **  This  is  absolutely  too  bad," 
said  Snooks.  '*  Instead  of  investing 
their  money  in  Vicksburg  or  United 
States  Bank  stock,  as  sensible  men 
would  do,  these  curmudgeons  are 
hoarding  it  where  it  is  of  no  more  use, 
either  to  themselves  or  others,  than  so 
much  money  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Let  us  remove  the  deposits.*^  **  With 
all  my  heart,"  said  L  "  Nothing  can 
be  more  patriotic  than  to  bring  this 
hoarded  treasure  into  cirenlation.  And 
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"while  we  are  thus  benefiting  oar  coun- 
try, we  shall  do  an  essential  favor  to 
the  present  possessors  of  the  money  by 
relieving  them  from  a  load  of  care." 

With  these  praiseworthy  and  truly 
Christian-like  sentiments,  we  went  to 
work,  and  removed  a  considerable 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  from  a  place 
in  his  bam-yard,where  a  German  farm- 
er had  deposited  it  for  safety,  to  what 
we  considered  a  place  of  far  more  se- 
ciu-ity,  namely,  our  own  pockets.  But, 
oh !  the  ingratitude  of  the  world  in 
genera),  and  of  German  farmers  in 
particular !  Though  we  relieved  this 
man  of  a  load  of  care,  he  cried  out 
against  us  as  if  we  had  injured  him 
sorely.  And  the  world  in  general, 
though  we  were  benefiting  it,  by  in- 
creasui£^  the  amount  of  active  circulat- 
ing medium,  pursued  us  as  thieves  and 
Toobers,  brought  us  before  courts  and 
magistrates,  had  us  convicted,  and 
sentenced  us  to  a  long  imprisonment. 
Yes,  they  imprisoned  us,  both  Snooks 
and  me ! 

When  we  were  released  from  con- 
finement, my  beloved  friend  and  myself 
took  counsel  together  as  to  what  way 
we  should  next  attempt  to  serve  our 
country,  and  render  our  own  names 
illustrious.  '*Let  us  show  to  the 
world,"  said  Snooks,  "  that  the  age  of 
heroism  is  not  past.  Let  us  become 
kniffht-errants."  "  Nobly  advised  !" 
said  I.  "  Lord  Byron  used  to  say  that 
if  the  stocks  failed,  he  meant  to  take 
to  the  highway,  for  that  was  the  only 
course  now  leu  for  honest  men.  Our 
case  is  precisely  that  which  Lord  Byron 
supposed  might  be  his.  We  have  no 
stocKs,  and  we  are  honest  men.  There- 
fore, let  us  do  what  his  lordship  said 
he  would  do,  if  he  were  in  our  condi- 
tion." 

To  the  highway  we  accordingly 
took,  and  our  feats  of  prowess  were 
such  as  might  in  former  ages  have 
been  rehearsed  by  many  a  bard.  But 
alas !  in  these  deseneraie  days,  knight- 
errantry  is  called  by  the  vulgar  name 
of  highway  robbery,  and  punished  as 
an  oflfence  against  the  statutes.  Again 
we  were  pursued,  again  caught,  again 
convicted,  again  imprisoned. 

When  released  from  confinement, 
we  held  another  council  of  war.  "  You 
and  I,"  said  Snooks,  "are  two  little 
Julius  Csesars,  or  two  little  Napoleon 
Bonapartes.  The  only  difierence  is, 
that  their  operations  were  on  a  more 


extensive  scale  than  ours.  They  plun- 
dered nations.  We  plundered  only 
individuals.  They  spread  devastation 
through  whole  countries.  We  have 
done  nothing  more  than  keep  a  single 
county  in  a  state  of  alarm.  The  world 
is  very  inconsistent.  Condtict  which 
is  precisely  the  same  in  principle,  it 
applauds  in  them,  and  condemns  in 
us." 

"  Yes,"  continued  I,  "  and  what  aa 
utter  disre^rd  is  paid  to  the  much- 
vaimted  prmciples  of  'free  trade,'  in 
our  particular  case !  What  the  world 
is  pleased  to  call  thieving  and  robbing, 
is  our  trade.  It  is  the  one  to  which 
we  were  apprenticed,  and  afibrds  the 
only  way  m  which  we  know  how  to 
get  an  honest  livelihood.  The  political 
economists  of  highest  repute,  from 
Adam  Smith  to  Condy  Kaguet,  all 
agree  in  declaring  that  every  trade  and 
profession  is  best  regulated  if  left  to 
Itself.  Why,  then,  make  a  particular 
exception  in  regard  to  our  business  ? 
Can  any  one  say  that  it  is  more  injuri- 
ous to  the  community  than  the  trade 
of  a  distiller,  or  many  other  trades  that 
might  be  mentioned  ?  Surely,  surely» 
we  are  both  of  us  much-wronged 
men." 

"We  are  indeed,"  replied  Snooks. 
''  But  there  is  no  use  in  contending  with 
the  prejudices  of  mankind.  '  There 
are,'  says  Dr.  Franklin,  *but  three 
modes  of  acquiring  wealth.  The  first 
is  by  agriculture,  the  only  honest  way. 
The  second  is  by  robbery,  the  course 
the  Romans  pursued.  The  third  is  by 
commerce,  which  is  generally  cheats 
ing.'  We  have  tried  the  Roman  way, 
and  found  it  not  acceptable  to  our  com- 
patriots. We  must  accommodate  our- 
selves to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
the  country  in  which  we  dwell.  What 
do  you  say,  Scroggins,  to  our  aiding  the 
operations  of  commerce  by  establishing 
a  money  manufactory?^^ 

"  What,  counterfeiting !"  I  exclaim- 
ed. "  Oh,  Snooks !  conscience !  con- 
science !" 

"  Now,  Scrogeins,"  said  he,  "  don't 
make  a  fool  of  yourself.  I  have  as 
much  regard  to  conscience  as  you  or 
any  other  man  living  has.  If  you  will 
listen  to  me  candidly,  I  will  prove  to 
you  that  the  undertaking  I  propose  is 
not  only  innocent,  but  highly  lauda- 
ble." 

"Do  it,"  I  replied,  "and  I  will  at 
once  become  your  partneir?^^^^ 
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"  Well,  then,"  said  he, "  is  not  money 
something  entirely  conventiorjol  ?" 

^>  I  canpot  say  but  it  is,"  rejoined  I. 

"  Does  it  not  owe  its  whole  value  to 
the  tacit  agreement  of  men  to  receive 
it  from  one  another  in  e:¥change  for 
commodities  ?" 

"  It  is  so  declared,'*  said  I,  ''in  the 
Whig  newspapers,  and  you  and  I  are 
both  good  members  of  the  Whig 
party." 

«*  Well,  then,'*  resumed  he,  "if  you 
and  I  should  fabricate  notes  so  much 
like  those  at  present  in  circulation  that 
the  difference  between  them  could  not 
be  discovered,  would  not  the  one  kind 
answer  the  purposes  of  trade  as  well 
^8  the  other  f" 

*'  I  cannot  see,"  said  I,  "  why  they 
should  not.  Every  counterfeit,  till  its 
true  character  is  discovered,  performs 
the  same  functions  as  a  genuine  note. 
When  the  circulation  of  small  notes 
^was  suppressed  in  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
found  that  n^any  of  the  dollar  notes 
>f  hich  had  for  years  formed  part  of  the 
currency  of  that  State,  were  counter- 
feits. Yet  exchanges  were  effected  by 
them  as  well  as  they  could  have  been 
by  genuine  notes,  or  even  by  silver 
dollars.  As  they  performed  all  the 
uses  of  money,  the  original  issuers  of 
them  rendered  a  benefit  to  society; 
while  they  who  proclaimed  them  coun- 
terfeit, caused  a  destruction  of  value 
exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  notes 
that  were  in  consequence  withdrawn 
from  circulation." 

,  **Thev  acted  more  sensibly,"  con- 
tinued Snooks,  "in  certain  districts  of 
New  Jersey,  where,  as  I  am  credibly 
informed,  the  whole  circulating  medi- 
um, some  years  ago,  was  made  up  of 
counterfeit  notes.  Everybody  knew 
they  were  counterfeit;  but  as  every- 
body consented  to  receive  them,  they 
answered  the  same  purposes  in  trade 
that  geniii.pe  notes  did  m  othef  parts 
of  the  country. "^ 

"As  money  is  something  entirely 
conventionaly^^ rejoined  I,  "it  is  evident 
that  if  people  will  ordy  consent  to  lake 
them,  counterfeit  notes  will  serve  the 
same  purposes  as  genuine.  And  if  we 
can  make  our  counterfeit  notes  so  much 
like  the  genuine  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
i  can  see  no  great  harm  in  engaging  in 
th^  business.  It  is  innocent,  I  Know : 
but  how  will  you  prove  it  laudable ?^^ 

"Well,  now,  Scroggins,"  said  he, 


"  you  a  Whig,  and  a  subscriber  to  the 
•  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,'  to 
ask  such  a  question  !  For  what  other 
object  is  our  party  laboring  ihaa  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  circulating  medi- 
um ?  Do  not  all  our  Whig  orators  and 
Whi|^  editors  unite  in  declaring  that 
scarcity  of  money  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  calamiiies  the  country  is  sofiering? 
Are  they  not  equally  unauimoQS  in 
declaring  that  paper  is,  as  a  material 
for  money,  far  preferable  to  gold  and 
silver  ?" 

"  You  need  say  no  more,"  I  replied. 
"I  see  the  force  of  your  argumeoL 
Want  of  circulating  piedium  is  the 
great  want  of  the  country.  It  is  this 
that  has  caused  the  fall  m  the  prices 
of  labor  and  of  produce,  of  stooges  and 
of  real  estate.  We  have  plenty  of  land, 
plenty  of  pork,  plenty  of  cotton,  plenty 
of  great  men,  plenty  of  everything,  in 
short,  except  money.  Let  us  go  u> 
work  to  supply  this  deficiency." 


CHAFTEE  nt. 

For  a  time  the  money  manufactory 
that  was  established  by  Snooks  and 
myself  was  highly  useful  to  the  coun- 
try. Our  issues,  which  were  abundant, 
answered  as  good  a  purpose  as  could 
have  been  answered  by  silver  dollars 
or  golden  eagles.  If  we  had  only  been 
"let  alone,"  we  should  have  produced 
that  rise  of  prices  which  is  the  devout 
object  of  all  Whig  aspirations.  Some 
malicious  Loco-Focos  saw  this,  and  to 
frustrate  our  patriotic  intentions,  they 
had  us  again  arrested. 

I  must  confess  that  on  this  occasion 
my  spirits  sunk  within  me.  Here  was 
I,  laboring  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to 
promote  an  object  which  the  whole 
Whig  party  had  long  been  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  effect,  and  my  ungrateful 
countrymen,  instead  of  rewarding  me 
for  my  pains,  were  for  punishing  me 
as  a  felon.  So  disgusted  was  I  with 
mankind  that  I  would,  if  I  could,  have 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia ; 
but  even  this  small  consolation  was 
denied  me.  I  was  shut  up  within  tlie 
four  walls  of  a  prison,  there  to  await 
my  trial. 

Such  were  my  feelings  at  the  time ; 
but  we  little  know  the  uses  of  afflic- 
tion. 

Feeling  the  want  of  religious  canso- 
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lation,  I  sent  for  that  dear,  good  old 
maD,  DeacoQ  Grab-all.  I  know  not 
wh^t  it  was  in  my  letter  that  interested 
him  in  my  favor;  but  he  came  imme- 
diately. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  I  grieve 
to  see  you  in  such  a  condition." 

"  Rather  grieve,  Deacon,"  I  replied, 
**  at  the  depravity  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  You  see  one  here  who  is 
persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.  My 
whole  object  has  been  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  country  by  adding  to  the 
amount  of  circulatmg  medium,  and 
behold  my  reward." 

"Your  object  was  truly  praisewor- 
thy," replied  the  good  old  man,  *'  but 
perhaps  you  did  not  rest  your  issues  on  a 
specie  basis" 

"  As  much  of  a  specie  basis,"  I  re- 
joined, "  as  half  the  banks  in  the  coun- 
try can  boast  of.  And  even  the  best  of 
them,  as  you  know.  Deacon,  for  every 
dollar  they  issue  on  such  a  basis,  issue 
two  without  any.  Where  is  the  differ- 
ence between  their  issues  and  mine? 
My  notes  performed  all  the  functions  of 
a  circulating  medium  as  well  as  theirs." 
"  Aye,  aye,  my  child,  but  perhaps  you 
had  not  a  charter  for  your  doings. 
This  is  a  country  of  laws,  and  actions 
which  are  identical  in  principle,  are 
innocent  or  criminal,  according  to  the 
way  in  which,  and  the  men  by  whom 
they  are  performed." 

I  need  not  relate  all  the  argruments 
the  Deacon  had  recourse  to,  to  expose 
the  sophistry  with  which  Snooks  and 
I  had  beguiled  ourselves.  This  Christ- 
ian philanthropist  never  desisted  from 
his  labor  of  love  till  he  had  fully  in- 
structed us  in  the  principles  of  modem 
morality.  Nor  did  his  kind  offices 
cease  here,  for,  finding  us,  as  he  said, 
now  well  qualified  to  be  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  he  exerted  his  influ- 
ence in  our  behalf  so  well,  that  we 
were  released  from  confinement  with- 
out being  subject  to  the  ignominy  of  a 
public  trial. 

Immediately  afterwards  I  joined  the 
church,  and  ray  life  since  has  been  so 
much  like  that  of  other  respectable 
people,  that  I  need  not  give  it  in  de- 
tail. I  am  now  fulfilling  the  true  end 
of  my  being.  I  am  living  without 
labor  and  without  economy,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  that  respect  which  is 
accorded  to  great  wealth  when  united 
with  great  piety.  For  years  past  I 
have  had  the  benefit  of  ftcts  of  Assem- 


bly made  especially  in  my  own  favor, 
and  that  of  my  associates.  My  money 
manufactories  are  now  carried  on 
under  charter Sy  and  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  adding  to  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country,  according  to  law.  Still  I 
cannot  but  regard  myself  as  a  much- 
wronged  MAN. 

There  was,  for  example,  *'  the  Spe* 
cie  Circular."  At  the  time  this  waa 
issued,  I  had  an  interest  in  several 
western  banks,  and  was  engaged  with 
some  of  my  associates  in  exchanging 
bales  of  paper  for  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory. The  business  was  both  pleas* 
ing  and  profitable,  and  would  have 
been  more  so,  if  government  had  not 
interfered  with  us,  by  refusing  to  re- 
ceive our  money  at  the  land  offices. 
In  vain  did  we  cry  out  that  all  we 
wanted  of  government  was,  to  '*  let  us 
alone,"  and  not  be  *'  tampering  with 
the  currency."  Its  imi)ertinent  inter-^ 
meddling  with  our  affairs,  in  refusing 
to  receive  our  notes  in  payment  for 
public  lands,  did  me  and  my  associates 
much  injury. 

Then  came  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  and  government  did  further 
injury  to  me  and  mine,  in  refusing  to 
receive  our  notes  in  payment  of  post- 
ages. As  the  Hon.  Abbot  Lawrence 
said,  in  substance,  on  that  occasion,  at 
a  public  meeting  in  Boston,  "  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  is  the  most  despotic, 
most  oppressive  government,  and  the 
most  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  of  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
Oh,  the  immense  amount  of  money  I 
have  had  to  pay  for  specie  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  this  tyrannic  govern- 
ment for  duties  and  postages. 

Then  government,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  must  do  further  injury  to  me  and 
mine,  by  compelling  us  to  resume 
specie  payments. 

Then  Government  has  done  me  fur- 
ther wrong,  in  refusing  to  assume  the 
State  Debts.  I  have  large  amounts  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  other  State  stocks, 
which  are  now  nearly  worthless,  but 
which  would  soon  receive  their  full 
value,  if  the  United  Slates  Govern- 
ment would  only  assume  the  duty  of 
paying  them. 

Then  there  is  my  factory  interest. 
On  nothing  which  I  am  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  do  I  enjoy  a  higher 
protective  duty  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  while  my  rival  manu- 
facturers in  other  countries,  are  pro^ 
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teeted  W  duties  of  four,  five,  or  even 
six  liundred  per  cent.  Here  again,  I 
am  a  much -wronged  man. 

But  I  will  not  go  through  the  cata- 
logue of  my  wrongs.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. Are  not  the  Whig  papers  full 
of  them?  My  name,  indeed,  is  not 
mentioned  in  them,  because  Snooks 
and  I,  before  we  Joined  the  church,  in 
order  to  aroid  giving  scandal  to  the 


cause  of  religion  and  respectability, 
dropped  our  patronymics.  We  are 
now  known  by  other  names,  in  churdi 
and  on  'change.  But  this  change  in 
my  name  does  not  in  the  least  dimin- 
ish mv  wrongs.  I  am  still  *'  The 
Much-Wronged  Man."  And  such,  I 
fear,  I  must  continue  to  be,  so  long-  as 
the  pestilential  principles  of  Democra- 
cy haFe  any  sway  in  the  land. 
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ADTUOR  OP  "  ESSAYS  FOE  SUMMER  HOURS.*' 


Thomas  Cole  is  unquestionably  the 
most  gifted  landscape  painter  of  the 
present  age.  In  our  own  opinion, 
none  superior  to  him  have  ever  ex- 
isted, when  we  consider,  in  connection 
with  his  felicity-  of  artistic  execution, 
the  poetic  genms  which  his  produc- 
tions display.  Having  for  years  been 
a  student  ot  his  art,  and  a  warm  lover 
of  his  pictures,  we  propose  in  the 
present  paper  to  describe  and  comment 
upon  some  of  the  imaginative  works  of 
ibis  Poet-Painter.  First,  however,  a 
few  words  about  the  man  himself. 

Thomas  Cole  was  born  in  England, 
but  brought  to  this  country  in  child- 
hood. As  his  parents,  before  his  birth, 
had  resided  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
with  the  fullest  propriety  that  he  is 
called  an  American  painter.  At  any 
rate,  his  attachment  to  this  country  is 
60  strong,  that  he  has  been  heard  to 
remark;  "I  would  give  my  left  arra,^ 
could  I  but  identify  myself  with; 
America,  by  saying  that  I  was  bom 
here."  The  incidents  of  his  youth 
and  manhood,  as  recorded  in  **  Dun- 
lap's  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design," 
are  among  the  most  interesting  thmgs 
of  the  kind,  and  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  we  refrain  from  inserting  them  in 
this  place.  Let  it  suffice,  nowever, 
to  state  that  the  genius  which  was 
bom  with  him,  was  fostered  byinti- 
piate  and  long  continued  acquaintance 


with  the  scenery  of  the  Western  States, 
when  as  yet  they  were  a  comparative 
wilderness.  While  toiling  for  a  repu- 
tation, he  resided  for  a  few  years  at  a 
time  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Chilli- 
cotbe,  Sieubenville,  and  New  York 
city;  and,  having  visited  Europe  a 
number  of  times,  established  his  repo- 
taiion,  and  married  a  wife,  he  retired  to 
the  beautiful  town  of  Catskill,  on  the 
Hudson,  where  he  now  resides,  one  of 
the  most  amiable  of  men,  the  best  of 
husbands  and  fathers,  and  the  most 
ulented  of  living  landscape  painters. 

The  number  of  his  imaginative 
paintings  is  about  twenty,  and  his 
actual  views  somewhere  between  fifty 
and  a  hundred.  Out  of  the  former,  we 
inteod  to  select  our  especial  favorites, 
of  which  we  shall  attempt  to  convey 
the  best  idea  in  our  power  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  readers  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  access  to  them — namely.  The 
Course  of  Empire,  The  Departure  and 
Return,  Dream  of  Arcadia,  Past  and 
Present,  and  The  Voyage  of  Life.  On 
these  alone  are  we  wiUing  to  base  our 
previous  assertion,  that  no  landscape 
painter  superior  to  Cole  has  ever 
lived.  Of  his  other  productions  we 
shall  say  nothing,  only  giving  the 
names  of  those  which  we  nave  seen, 
by  way  of  making  the  reader  acquaint- 
ed with  the  character  of  his  subjects. 
They  are  as  follows ;  The  Architect's 
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Dream,  Paradise,  Scene  from  Manfred, 
Expulsion  from  Eden,  Angels  appear- 
ing to  the  Shepherds,  Heroic  Com- 
position, Notch  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, Italian  Scenery,  Yiew^  of  Flor- 
ence, View  in  Rome,  Schroon  Moun- 
tain, Tornado  in  an  American  Forest, 
Moont  Holyoke  after  a  Storm,  A  Ro- 
man Aqueduct,  Niagara,  Mount  JEtna, 
Lake  George,  New  Endand  Scenery, 
Distant  View  t)f  the  Caiskill  Moun- 
tains, and  a  nuniher  of  smaller  views 
among  the  mountains. 

The  Course  of  Empire  is  a  series  of 
five  paintings,  representing  the  History 
of  a  Scene— an  epitome  of  that  of  Man. 
None  hut  a  great  mind  would  have 
dared  to  choose  so  vast  a  subject,  requir- 
ing the  united  attributes  uf  poet,  philo- 
sopher, and  painter ;  and  very  few  could 
have  accomplished  it  so  successfully. 

In  the  first  picture  we  have  a  per- 
fectly wild  scene  of  rocks,  mountains, 
woods,  and  a  bay  of  the  ocean,  reposing 
in  the  luxuriance  of  a  ripe  Spring. 
The  clouds  of  night  are  being  dissipated 
by  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  rises  a 
lofty  promontory,  crowned  by  a  singu- 
lar isolated  rock,  which  would  ever  be 
a  conspicuous  landmark  to  the  mariner. 
As  the  same  locality  is  preserved  in 
each  picture  of  the  series,  this  rock 
identines  it,  although  the  position  of 
the  spectator  changes  in  the  small 
pictures.  The  chase  being  the  most 
characteristic  occupation  of  savage  life, 
in  the  foreground  we  see  an  Indian 
clothed  in  skin,  pursuing  a  wounded 
deer,  which  is  bounding  down  a  narrow 
ravine.  On  a  rock,  in  the  middle 
ground,  are  other  Indians,  with  their 
dogs,  surrounding  another  deer.  On 
the  bosom  of  a  little  river  below  are  a 
number  of  canoes  passing  down  the 
stream,  while  many  more  are  drawn 
up  on  the  shore.  On  an  elevation  be- 
yond these  is  a  cluster  of  wigwams, 
and  a  number  of  Indians  dancing  round 
a  fire.  In  this  picture  we  have  the 
first  rudiments  of  society.  Men  are 
already  banded  together  for  mutual  aid 
in  the  chase.  In  the  canoes,  huts,  and 
weapons,  we  perceive  that  the  useful 
arts  have  commenced,  and  in  the  sing- 
ing which  usually  accompanies  the 
dance  of  savages  we  behold  the  germs 
of  music  and  poetry.  The  Empire  is 
asserted,  to  a  limited  degree,  over  sea, 
land,  and  the  animal  kii^om. 

A^es  have  paAsed  away,  and  in  the 


second  pictare  we  have  the  Simple  or 
Arcadian  State  of  Society.  The  time 
of  day  is  a  little  before  noon,  and  the 
season  early  summer.  The  **  ontracked 
and  rude"  has  been  tamed  and  softened. 
Shepherds  are  tending  their  flocks ;  a 
solitary  plouo^hman,  with  his  oxen,  is 
turning  up  the  soil;  and  in  the  rude 
vessels  passing  into  the  haven  of  a 
growing  village,  and  in  the  skeleton 
of  a  barque  building  on^the  shore 
we  perceive  the  commencement  of 
Commerce.  From  a  rude  temple  on 
a  hill  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  is  ascend- 
ing to  the  sky,  symboliziug  the  spirit 
of  Religion.  In  the  foreground,  on  the 
left  hand,  is  seated  an  old  man,  who, 
by  describing  strange  figures  in  the 
sand,  seems  to  have  made  some  geo- 
metrical discovery,  demonstrating  the 
infancy  of  Science.  On  the  right  hand 
is  a  woman  with  a  distafi*,  about  cross- 
ing a  stone  bridge ;  beside  her,  a  boy 
is  drawing  on  a  stone  the  figure  of  a 
man  with  a  sword ;  and  beyond  these, 
ascending  the  road,  a  soldier  is  partly 
seen.  Under  some  noble  trees,  in  the 
middle  distance,  are  a  number  of  peas- 
ants dancbg  to  the  music  of  pipe  and 
timbrel.  All  these  things  show  us  that 
society  is  steadily  progressing  in  its 
march  of  usefulness  and  power. 

Ages  have  again  passed  away,  and 
in  the  third  picture  we  have  a  magni^ 
ficent  city.  It  is  now  midday,  and 
early  Autumn.  The  Bay  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  piles  of  architecture,  tem- 
ples, colonnades,  and  domes.  It  is  a 
day  of  rejoicing.  The  spacious  harbor 
is  crowded  with  vessels,  war-galleys, 
ships,  and  barques,  their  silken  sails 
glistening  in  the  sunshine.  Moving 
over  a  massive  stone  bridge,  in  the 
foreground,  is  a  triumphal  procession. 
The  conqueror,  robed  in  purple,  is 
mounted  on  a  car  drawn  by  an  elephant, 
and  surrounded  by  captives  and  a  nu- 
merous train  of  guaras  and  servants, 
many  of  them  bearing  pictures  and 
golden  treasures.  As  he  is  about  ta 
pass  the  triumphal  arch,  beautiful  girls 
strew  flowers  in  his  path ;  gay  festoons 
of  drapery  hang  from  the  clustered 
columns;  golden  trophies  glitter  in  the 
sun,  and  incense  rises  from  silver  cen- 
sers. Before  a  Doric  temple,  on  the 
left,  a  multitude  of  white-robed  priests 
are  standing  around  on  the  marble 
steps,  while  before  them  a  religious 
ceremony  is  being  performed  before  a 
number  of  altaiB.  The  statue  of  Miner-^ 
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Ta,  with  a  Victory  in  her  hand,  stands 
above  the  buildioff  of  the  Caryatides, 
on  a  columned  pedestal,  near  which  is 
a  company  of  musicians,  with  cymbals, 
**  trumpets  also,  and  shawms."  From 
the  lofty  portico  of  a  palace,  an  impe- 
rial personage  is  watching  the  proces- 
sion, surrounded  by  her  children,  at- 
tendants, and  guards.  Nations  have 
been  subjugated,  man  has  reached  the 
summit  of  human  glory.  Wealth, 
power,  knowledge,  and  taste  have 
worked  together  and  accomplished  the 
highest  meed  of  hUman  achievement 
Imd  Empire. 

Another  chan«re — and  lo!  in  the 
fourth  picture,  the  Vicious  State,  or 
State  ot  Destruction.  Behold  the  con- 
sequences of  luxury,  in  the  weakened 
and  debased  condiuon  of  mankind.  A 
savage  enemy  has  entered  the  once 
proud  and  happy  city ;  a  fierce  tempest 
IS  raging;  walls  and  colonnades  are 
lying  in  the  dust,  and  temples  and 
palaces  are  being  consumed  by  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary.  The  nre  of 
vengeance  is  swallowing  up  the  devoted 
<$ity.  An  arch  of  the  bridge  over  which 
the  triumphal  procession  had  before 
passed,  has  been  battered  down,  and 
oroken  pillars,  ruins  of  war-eneines, 
and  the  temporary  bridge  which  has 
been  thrown  over,  indicate  that  this 
has  been  the  scene  of  direst  contention. 
Mow  there  is  a  terrible  conflict  on  the 
bridge,  whose  insecurity  accelerates 
the  horror  of  the  conflict.  Horses,  and 
men,  and  chariots  are  precipitated  into 
the  raging  waves.  War-galleys  are 
contending;  others  in  flames;  and 
others  still,  sinking  beneath  the  power 
of  a  superior  foe.  Smoke  and  flames 
afe  issuing  from  the  falling  and  pros- 
trate edifices;  and  along  the  battle- 
ments and  in  the  blocked-up  streets  the 
conflict  is  dreadful  indeed.  The  fore- 
ground is  strewed  with  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  dying.  Some  have  fallen 
into  the  basin  of  a  fountain,  tinging  the 
water  with  blood.  One  female  is  sit- 
ting in  mute  despair  over  the  dead 
body  of  her  son ;  another  leaping  over 
a  battlement,  to  escape  the  grasp  of  a 
ruffian  soldier;  and  other  soldiers  drag 
a  woman  by  the  hair  down  the  steps 
that  form  the  pedestal  of  a  mutilated 
colossal  statue,  whose  shattered  head 
lies  on  the  pavement  below.  A  bar- 
barous enemy  has  conquered  the  city ; 
Carnage  and  Destruction  have  asserted 
their  frightful  Empire. 


The  last  and  most  impressive  picture 
of  this  series  is  the  scene  of  Desola- 
tion.   The  sun  has  just  departed  aDd 
the  moon  is  ascending  the  twilight  skf 
over  the  ocean,  near  the  place  w^hece 
the  sun  rose  in  the  first  picture.     The 
shades  of  evening  are  gradually  steal- 
ing over  the  shattered  and  ivy-srown 
ruins  of  that  once  great  city.    A  Tooely 
column  rises  in    the   foreground,    on 
whose  capital  a   solitary  neroa    has 
built  her  nest,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  her 
mate  is  standing  in  the  water,  both  of 
them  apparently  conscious  of  being*  a 
living  mockery.      The  Doric   temple 
and  triumphal  bridge  may  still  be  iden- 
tified among  the  rums  which  are  laved 
by  the  v^aters  of  the  tranquil  sea.    Bat 
though  man  and  his  works  have  per- 
ished, the  steep  promontory  with  iu 
isolated  rock,  still  rears  itself  a^inst  the 
sky,  unmoved,  unchanged.    Time  has 
consumed  the  works  of  man,  and  art 
is  resolving  into  its  elemental  nature. 
The  gorgeous  pageant  has  passed,  the 
roar  of  battle  has  ceased,  the  multi- 
tude has  mingled  with  the  dust,  the 
Empire  is  extinct. 

The.  first,  second  and  last  of  these 
paintings  are  considered  the  best  of 
Mr.  Cole's  productions,  not  only  in  the 
poetry  they  portray,  but  in  their  execu- 
tion.   The  style  is  more  varied  and 
natural,  and  ha9  less  the  appearance 
of  paint  than  in  many  of  his  late  produc- 
tions.    As  to  the  third    and    fourth 
paintings,  the  conception  of  both  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine  and  poetical,  but  deficient 
in  execution.    The  architecture  is  ad- 
mirably done,  but  the  numeroas  figures 
which  it  was  necessary  to  introduce 
are  poorly  drawn  and  arranged.    It 
would  be,  perhaps,  too  much  to  ask 
that  an  artist  should  be  a  great  painter 
of  scenery  and  also  a  master  of  the 
human  figure.    As  a  whole,  the  Cowse 
of  Empire  is  a  work  of  art  worthy  of 
any  nation  or  any  painter  of  woman 
bom.    These  picinres  were  painted  ibr 
the  late  Luman  Reed,  at  a  cost  of 
eight  thousand  dollars.    Surely  it  were 
a  blessing  to  the  Fine  Arts  in  this 
country  were  such  patrons  a  litde  more 
frequently  found. 

The  Departure  and  Return  exhibit 
a  poetical  representation  of  the  Feudal 
times.  The  Departure  represents  early 
morning  in  spring.  As  you  look  vpcA 
the  picture,  you  can  almost  hear  the 
fall  of  waters,  and  feel  the  pleasant 
bree2e  of  the  hour  and  season.    In  the 
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distance  is  seen  a  church,  whose  sjHie 
is  gilded  by  the  beams  of  the  rising 
sun ;  and  in  the  foreground  is  a  mag- 
nificent castle,  loootin^  to  the  sky,  the 
seeming  lord  and  guardian  of  the  world. 
Coming  forth  from  one  of  its  massy 
gates  is  a  band  of  mounted  cavaliers, 
who  are  going  to  the  wars,  full  of  life 
and  hope  and  gladness.  The  leader, 
in  a  splendid  dress,  is  mounted  on  a 
noble  charger,  whose  flashing  eye  and 
extended  nostrils  show  that  he  is  im- 
patient for  the  fight.  Turn  your  eyes 
away,  and  they  are  gone. 

Imagine  that  months  have  passed, 
aad  look  upon  the  Return.  It  is  now 
evening,  the  season  autumn,  but  the 
same  section  of  country.  The  castle 
is  now  in  the  distance,  and  ihe  church 
in  the  foreground.  Toii-wom,  a  few 
only  are  returning  home  by  a  wood- 
land path ;  and  their  leader,  dying  or 
wounded,  is  conveyed  home  upon  a  lit- 
ter carried  by  men.  His  steed,  with 
heavy  step,  is  following  behind.  As 
they  approach  the  church  a  party  of 
monks  are  seen  coming  out,  and  are 
taken  by  surprise,  to  meet  the  small 
remnant  of  brave  warriors  just  return- 
ed from  a  long  and  tedious  campaign. 

How  simple  and  yet  how  complete 
is  the  story  here  revealed !  As  these 
are  among  the  artist's  early  pictures, 
they  are  distinguished  for  their  truth 
and  immannered  style ;  and  as  composi- 
tions, are  unsurpassed. 

The  "  Dream  of  Arcadia"  is  the  per- 
fect personification  of  the  sweetest 
dream  of  poetry  and  romance.  It  is 
composed  of  temples,  vine-clad  moun- 
tains, streams,  cascades,  trees,  shep- 
herds and  minstrels,  everything  in  fact 
which  poets  have  described  as  making 
Arcady  the  most  beautiful  land  under 
the  sun. 

The  "  Past  and  Present"  consists  of 
two  pictures.  The  first  is  a  tourna- 
ment near  a  castle.  The  second  is  the 
same  spot,  but  with  the  castle  gone  to 
decav.  On  the  field  where  we  beheld 
the  brave  deeds  of  chivalry*  a  single 
shepherd  boy  is  tending  his  sheep. 
The  first  of  these  we  think  poorly 
managed,  but  the  last  is  without  a  sin- 
gle fault, — it  is  superb. 

The  "Voyage  of  Life"  is  a  series  of 
fine  pictures,  allegorically  portraying 
the  prominent  features  of  man's  life, 
viz.,  childhood,  youth,  manhood  and 
old  age.  The  subject  is  one  of  such 
universal  interest,  that  it  were  almost 
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impossible  to  treat  it  in  an  entirely 
original  manner,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  conception  of  the  painter  dis- 
plays a  high  and  rare  order  of  poetical 
power. 

In  the  first  we  behold  the  dawn  of  a 
summer  morning.  A  translucent 
stream  is  issuing  from  an  unknown 
source  out  of  a  deep  cavern  in  the  side 
of  a  mountain.  Floating  gently  down 
the  stream  is  a  golden  ooat  made  of 
the  sculptured  fifi^ures  of  the  Hours, 
while  the  prow  is  formed  by  the  present 
hour  holding  forth  an  emblem  of  Time. 
It  is  filled  with  flowers,  and  on  these  a 
little  child  is  seated,  tossing  them  with 
his  upraised  hands,  and  smiling  with 
new-born  joy,  as  he  looks  upon  the 
unnumbered  beauties  and  glories  of 
this  bright  world  around  him ;  while  a 
guardian  angel  is  at  the  helm,  with  his 
wings  lovingly  and  protectingly  ex- 
tended over  the  child.  Love,  purity 
and  beauty  emanate  like  incense  from 
the  sky,  the  earth  and  water,  so  that 
the  heart  of  the  gazer  seems  to  forget 
this  world  and  lose  itself  in  a  dream  of 
heaven. 

A  few  fleeting  years  are  gone,  and 
behold  the  change !  The  Stream  of 
Life  is  widened,  and  its  current  strong 
and  irresistible,  but  it  flows  through  a 
country  of  surpassing  loveliness.  The 
Voyager,  who  is  now  a  youth,  has 
taken  the  helm  into  his  own  hands, 
and  the  dismissed  angel  stands  upon 
the  shore  looking  at  him  with  *"  a  look 
made  of  all  sweet  accord,"  as  if  he 
said  in  his  heart,  "  Qod  be  with  thee, 
thoughtless  mortal  2"  But  the  youth 
heeds  not  his  angel,  for  his  eyes  are 
now  riveted  by  an  airy  castle  pictured 
against  the  sky,  dome  above  dome 
reaching  to  the  very  zenith.  The 
phantom  of  worldly  happiness  and 
worldly  ambition  has  absorbed  the 
imagination  and  the  eager  gaze  of  the 
wayward  voyager,  and  as  he  urges  his 
frail  bark  onward,  he  dreams  not  of  the 
dangers  which  may  await  him  in  his 
way.  To  the  boat,  only  a  few  fiowexs 
are  now  clinging,  and  on  closer  obser- 
vation we  perceive  that  the  castle  in 
the  air,  apparently  so  real,  has  onlv  a 
white  cloud  for  its  foundation,  and  that 
ere  long  the  stream  makes  a  sudden 
turn,  rushing  with  the  fury  of  a  mad- 
dened steed  down  a  terrible  ravine. 
The  moral  of  the  picture  it  is  needless* 
for  us  to  attempt  to  elucidate. 

Another  change,  and  lo !  the  verge  of 
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a  cataract  and  a  fearibl  ttonn.  The 
rudderless  bark  is  iast  about  to  plunge 
into  the  ab^ss  below,  while  the  Voy- 
ager (now  m  the  prime  of  manhood| 
ia  imploring  the  only  aid  that  can  araii 
him  m  the  trying  hour,  that  of  heaven. 
Demoniacal  images  are  holding  forth 
their  temptations  in  the  clouds  around 
him,  but  he  heeds  them  not.  His  con* 
fidence  in  God  supports  him,  the  pre- 
▼ious  agony  of  his  soul  is  dispelled  or 
subdued  b|^  a  reflection  of  immortal 
light  stealing  throup;h  the  storm,  and 
by  the  smiles  of  his  guardian  angel, 
Tisibly  stationed  in  the  far-off  skv. 

The  Voyage  of  Life  is  ended,  and 
our  voyager,  now  white  with  hoary 
hairs,  has  reached  that  point  where  the 
waters  of  time  and  eternity  mingle  to- 
ffether — a  bold  conception,  which  is 
finely  embodied  bv  the  daring  genius 
of  the  painter.  The  hour-glass  is  gone, 
and  the  shattered  bark  is  ready  to  dis- 
solve into  the  fathomless  waters  be- 
neath. The  old  man  is  on  his  knees, 
with  clasped  hands  and  his  eyes  turned 
heavenward,  for  the  greenness  of  earth 
is  for  ever  departed,  and  a  gloom  is  upon 
the  ocean  of  Etemitv.  But  just  above 
the  form  of  our  good  voyager  is  hover- 
ing his  angel,  who  is  about  to  trans- 
port him  to  his  home ;  and,  as  the  eye 
wanders  upward,  an  infinite  host  of 
heavenly  ministers  are  seen  ascendine 
and  descending  the  cloudy  steps  which 
lead  to  the  bosom  of  God.  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  life,  the  glory  of  heaven 
has  eclipsed  that  of  the  earth,  and  our 
vojrager  is  safe  in  the  haven  of  eternal 
rest.  And  thus  endeth  the  allegory  of 
Human  Life. 

With  renrd  to  the  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  these  paintings,  we  consider 
them  not  equal  to  some  of  the  earlier 
efforts  of  the  same  pencil.  They  are 
deficient  in  atmosphere,  and  have  too 
much  the  appearance  of  paint.  The 
water  in  the  first,  second  and  third  pic- 
tures, is  superior,  and  the  knowledge 
of  perspective  in  the  last  of  them  is 
masterly.  In  all  of  them  the  figures 
are  very  fine,  considering  the  difficulty 
of  managing  such  peculiar  characters. 
In  the  iSrst  we  are  pleased  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  composition ;  in  the 
second  with  the  variety,  there  being 
portrayed  the  elm  of  England,  the 
plane  of  Tuscany,  the  palm  of  tropic 
climes,  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
and  the  oak  of  America ;  in  the  third, 
with  the  genius  displayed  in  unng  the 


very  storm  to  tell  a  story ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  with  the  management  of  the 
light,  and  the  apparent  reality  of  those 
nya  of  glorv.  These  pictures  were 
painted  &t  the  late  Samuel  Ward,  of 
Mew  York,  and  the  price  received  for 
them  was  five  thousand  dollars. 

Thus  have  we  attempted  to  describe 
the  prominent  imaginative  painting  of 
Thomas  Cole,  with  the  object  in  view, 
of  making  the  public  at  large  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fact  that  great  acquisitioos 
have  been  and  are  being  made  to  the 
Fine  Arts,  even  in  our  own  countiy- 
His  is  a  name  which  we  should  not 
willingly  let  die.    A  man  of  fine,  ex- 
alted genius,  by  his  pencil  he  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  good,  not  onl^  to  his 
.chosen  art,  by  becoming  one  of  its  mas- 
ters, but  also  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
And  this  reminds  us  of  the  influences 
which  may  be  exerted  by  the  landscape 
painter.    That  these  are  of  importance 
no  one  can  deny.    Is  not  painting  as 
well  'the    result   and   expressioa  of 
thought  as  writing?    What  though, 
instead  of  pen,  ink  and  l>aper,   the 
painter  uses  canvass,  a  pencil,  and  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  yet  these,  if  he 
is  a  poet  in  his  soul,  can  display  his 
power   to  scarcely  less   effect    than 
though,    to    give    utterance    to   his 
"  thoughts  that  glow,*'  his  means  were 
the  **  Words  that  bum."    With  these, 
if  he  is  a  wise  and  good  man,  he  may 
portray,  to  every  eye  that  rests  upon  his 
canvass,  the  loveliness  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion, or  the  deformity  and  wretched- 
ness of  a  vicious  life.    He  may  warn 
the  worldling  of  his  folly  and  impend- 
ing doom,  and  encourage  the  Christian 
in  his  pilgrimage  to  heaven.    He  may 
delineate  the  marvellous  beauty  of  na- 
ture, so  as  to  lead  the  mind  upward  to 
its  Creator,  or  proclaim  the  ravages  of 
time,  that  we  may  take  heed  to  our 
ways  and  prepare  ourselves  for  a  safe 
departure  irom  this  world  into  that  be- 
yond the  Vallev  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death.    A  goodly  portion  of  all  these 
things   have   been   accomplished   by 
Thomas  Cole.    As  yet,  he  is  the  only 
landscape  painter  in  this  coontiy  who 
has  attempted  imaginative  painting, 
and  the  success  which  has  followed 
him  in  his  career,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  affords  peAt  encounge- 
ment  to  our  young  painters  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  art    Cole  has  indeed 
done  some  great  things,  but  a  thousand- 
fold more  he  haa  left  undooe.    He  has 
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but  set  a  noble  example,  which  ooght  imagioatioD.  No  other  coantry  ever 
to  be  extensively  followed.  Mind,  we  offered  such  advantages  as  oar  own. 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  his  subjects  Let  our  young  painters  use  their  pen- 
ought  to  be  imitated.  Far  from  it,  be-  .  cils  to  illustrate  the  thousands  of  scenes, 
cause  they  are  not  stamped  with  a  na-  strange,  wild  and  beautiful,  of  our  earlj 
tional  character,  as  the  production  of  history.  Let  them  aim  hi^h,  and  their 
all  painters  should  be.  Excepting  his  achievements  will  be  distinguished, 
actual  views  of  American  scenery,  the  Let  them  remember  that  theirs  is  a  no- 
paintings  of  Cole  might  have  been  ble  destiny.  What  though  ancient 
produced  had  he  never  set  foot  upon  wisdom  and  modem  poetry  have  told 
our  soil.  Let  our  young  painters  aspire  us  that  "art  is  lonff  and  time  is  fleet- 
to  something  above  a  mere  copy  of  na-  ing  !"*— let  them  tou  and  toil  with  na- 
ture, or  even  a  picture  of  the  fancy ;  ture  as  their  euide,  and  they  will  as- 
let  them  paint  the  visions  of  their  suredly  have  their  reward. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

BT  MISS  AlOnS  C.  LYNCH* 
*' Let  there  be  light" 

Light  to  the  darkened  mind 
Bear  like  the  sun  the  world's  wide  circle  round. 
Bright  messengers  that  speak  without  a  sound ! 

Sight  on  the  spirit-blind 
Shall  fall  where'er  ye  pass ;  your  living  ray 
Shall  change  the  night  of  ages  into  day ; 

God  speed  ye  on  your  way ! 

In  closet  and  in  hall. 
Too  Xotks  alone  your  message  hath  been  spoken ; 
The  spell  of  gold  that  bound  ye  there  is  broken^ 

Go  forth  and  shine  on  all ! 
The  world's  inheritance,  the  legacy 
Bequeathed  by  Genius  to  the  race  are  ye ; 

Be  like  the  sunlight,  free ! 

A  mighty  power  ye  wield ! 
Ye  wake  grim  centuries  from  their  deep  repose, 
And  bid  their  hoarded  treasuries  unclose. 

The  spoils  of  time  to  yield. 
Ye  hold  the  giu  of  immortality ; 
Bard,  sage,  and  seer,  whose  fame  shall  never  die, 

Live  through  your  ministry. 

Noiseless  upon  your  path, 
Freighted  with  love,  romance,  and  song,  ye  speed, 
Movmg  the  world  in  custom  and  in  creed. 

Waking  its  love  or  wrath. 
Tyrants,  that  blench  not  on  the  battle-plain, 
Quail  at  your  silent  coming,  and  in  vain 

W  ould  bind  the  nven  chain. 

Shrines  that  embalm  great  souls ! 
Where  yet  the  illustrious  dead  high  converse  hold, 
As  gods  spake  ti^rough  their  oracles  of  dd; 

Upon  your  mystic  scrolls 
There  lives  a  spell  to  guide  oxtx  destiny ; 
The  fire  by  night,  the  pillared  cloud  by  day,      nr^r^rsA^ 

Upon  our  upward  way  I  ^  ^  ^-^^  ^v  ^OOgie 
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BUDS    AND    BIRD-VOICES. 


BY  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 


Balmy  Spring — weeks  later  than  we 
expected,  and  months  later  than  we 
longed  for  her — comes  at  last,  to  revive 
the  moss  on  the  roof  and  walls  of  our 
old  mansion.  She  peeps  brighllj  into 
my  study-window,  inviting  me  to  throw 
it  open,  and  create  a  summer  atmo- 
sphere by  the  intermixture  of  her  ge- 
nial breath  with  the  black  and  cheer- 
less comfort  of  the  stove.  As  the  case- 
ment ascends,  forth  into  infinite  space 
fly  the  innumerable  forms  of  thought 
or  fancy  that  have  kept  me  company 
in  the  retirement  of  this  little  chamber, 
during  the  sluggish  lapse  of  wintry 
weather; — visions,  gay,  grotesque,  and 
sad ;  pictures  of  real  life,  tinted  with 
nature's  homely  gre^  and  russet;  scenes 
in  dream-land,  bedizened  with  rain- 
bow hues,  which  faded  before  they 
were  well  laid  on; — all  these  may 
vanish  now,  and  leave  me  to  mould  a 
fresh  existence  out  of  sunshine.  Brood- 
in|^  meditation  may  flap  her  dusky 
wmgs,  and  take  her  owl-like  flight, 
blinking  amid  the  cheerfulness  of  noon- 
tide. Such  companions  befit  the  season 
of  frosted  window-panes  and  cracklinsr 
fires,  when  the  blast  howls  through 
the  black  ash- trees  of  our  avenue,  and 
the  drifting  snow-storm  chokes  up  the 
wood-paths,  and  fills  the  highway  from 
stone- wall  to  stone- wall.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  time,  all  sombre  thoughts 
should  follow  the  winter  northward, 
with  the  sombre  and  thoughtful  crows. 
The  old  paradisiacal  economy  of  life  is 
again  in  force ;  we  live,  not  to  think, 
nor  to  labor,  but  for  the  simple  end  of 
being  happy ;  nothing,  for  the  present 
hour,  is  worthy  of  man's  infinite  capa- 
city, save  to  imbibe  the  warm  smile  of 
heaven,  and  sympathize  with  the  re- 
viving earth. 

The  present  spring  comes  onward 
with  fleeter  footsteps,  because  winter 
lingered  so  unconscionably  long,  that 
with  her  best  diligence  she  can  hardly 
retrieve  half  the  allotted  period  of  her 
reign.  It  is  but  a  fortnight  since  I 
stood  on  the  brink  of  our  swollen  river, 
and  beheld  the  accumulated  ice  of  four 
frozen  months  go  down  the  stream. 


Except  in  streaks  here  and  there  opoa 
the  hill-sides,  the  whole  visible  uni- 
verse was  then   covered  with    deep 
snow,  the  nethermost  layer  of  which 
had  been  deposited  by  an  early  Decem- 
ber storm.    It  was  a  si^ht  to  make  the 
beholder  torpid,  in  the  impossibility  of 
imagining  how  this  vast  white  napkin 
was  to  be  removed  from  the  faceot  the 
corpse-like  world,  in  less  time  than  had 
been  required  to  spread  it  there.     But 
who  can  estimate  the  power  of  gentle 
influences,  whether  amid  material  de- 
solation, or  the  moral  winter  of  man's 
heart !    There  have  been  no  tempestu- 
ous rains — even  no  sultry  days — but  a 
constant  breath  of  southern  winds,  with 
now  a  dav  of  kindly  sunshine,  and  now 
a  no  less  kindly  mist,  or  a  soft  descent 
of  showers,  in  which  a  smile  and  a 
blessing  seemed  to  have  been  steeped. 
The  snow  has  vanished  as  if  by  magic; 
whatever  heaps  may  be  hidden  in  the 
woods  and  deep  gorges  of  the  hills,  only 
two  solitarv  specks  remain  in  the  land- 
scape ;  and  those  I  shall  almost  regret 
to  miss,  when,  to-morrow,  I  look  for 
them  in  vain.    Never  before,  methinks, 
has  spring  pressed  so  closely  on  the 
footsteps  of  retreating  winter.    Along 
the  road-side,  the  creen  blades  of  grass 
have  sprouted  on  flie  very  edge  of  the 
snow-drifts.  The  pastures  and  mowing 
fields  have  not  yet  assumed  a  general 
aspect  of  verdure;  but  neither  have 
they  the  cheerless  brown  tint  which 
they  wear  in  latter  autumn,  when  ve- 
getation has  entirely  ceased ;  there  is 
now  a  faint  shadow  of  life,  gradually 
brightening  into    the    warm   reality. 
Some  tracts,  in  a  happy  exposure— as, 
for  instance,  yonder  south- western  slope 
of  an  orchard,  in  front  of  that  old  red 
farm-house,  beyond    the   river— such 
patches  of  land  already  wear  a  beauti- 
ful and  tender  green,  to  which  no  future 
luxuriance  can  add  a  charm.    It  looks 
unreal — a  prophecy — a  hope — a  tran- 
sitory eflect  of  some  peculiar  light, 
which  will  vanish  with  the  slightest 
motion  of  the  eye.    But  beau ty  is  never 
a  delusion;  not  these  verdant  tracts, 
but  the  dark  and  barren  landscape,  all 
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around  them,  is  a  shadow  and  a  dream. 
Each  moment  wins  some  portioq  of  the 
earth  from  death  to  life;  a  sudden 
gleam  of  verdure  brightens  along  the 
sunny  slope  of  a  bank,  which,  an  instant 
ago,  was  brown  and  bare.  You  look 
again,  and  behold  an  apparition  of  green 
grass ! 

The  trees,  in  oar  orchard  and  else- 
where, are  as  yet  naked,  but  already 
appear  full  of  life  and  vegetable  blood. 
It  seems  as  if,  by  one  magic  touch, 
they  might  instantaneously  burst  into 
full  foliage,  and  that  the  wind,  which 
DOw  sighs  through  their  naked  branch- 
es, might  make  sudden  music  amid 
innumerable  leaves.  The  moss-grown 
willow- tree,  which  for  forty  years  past 
has  overshadowed  these  western  win- 
dows, will  be  among  the  first  to  put  on 
its  green  attire.  There  are  some  ob- 
jections to  the  willow;  it  is  not  a  dry 
and  cleanly  tree,  and  impresses  the 
beholder  with  an  association  of  slimi- 
ness.  No  trees,  I  think,  are  perfectly 
agreeable  as  companions,  unless  they 
have  glossy  leaves,  dry  bark,  and  a  firm 
and  hard  texture  of  trunk  and  branches. 
But  the  willow  is  almost  the  earliest 
to  gladden  us  with  the  promise  and 
reality  of  beauty,  in  its  graceful  and 
delicate  foliage,  and  the  last  to  scatter 
its  yellow  yet  scarcely  withered  leaves 
u]>on  the  ground.  All  throiigh  the 
winter,  too,  its  yellow  twigs  give  it  a 
sunny  aspect,  which  is  not  without  a 
cheering  influence,  even  in  the  greyest 
and  gloomiest  day.  Beneath  a  clouded 
sky,  it  faithfully  remembers  the  sun- 
shme.  Our  old  house  would  lose  a 
charm,  were  the  willow  to  be  cut 
down,  with  its  golden  crown  over  the 
snow-covered  roof,  and  its  heap  of 
summer  verdure. 

The  lilac-shrubs,  under  my  study- 
windows,  are  likewise  almost  in  leaf; 
in  two  or  three  days  more,  I  may  put 
forth  my  hand,  and  pluck  the  topmost 
bough  in  its  freshest  green.  These 
lilacs  are  very  aged,  and  have  lost  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  their  prime.  The 
heart,  or  the  judgment,  or  the  moral 
sense,  or  the  taste,  is  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  aspect.  Old  age  is  not 
venerable,  when  it  embodies  itself  in 
lilacs,  rose-bushes,  or  any  other  orna- 
mental shrubs ;  it  seems  as  if  such 
plants,  as  they  j^row  only  for  beauty, 
ought  to  flourish  only  in  immortal 
youth,  or,  at  least,  to  die  before  their 
sad  decrepitude.    Trees  of  beauty  are 


trees  of  Paradise,  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  decay,  by  their  original  na- 
ture, but  have  lost  that  precious  birth- 
right by  beins  transplanted  to  an 
earthly  soil.  There  is  a  kind  of  ludi- 
crous unfitness  in  the  idea  of  a  time- 
stricken  and  grandfatherly  lilac^bush. 
The  analogy  holds  good  in  human  life. 
Persons  who  can  only  be  graceful  and 
ornamental — who  can  give  the  world 
nothing  but  flowers — should  die  young, 
and  never  be  seen  with  grey  hair  and 
wrinkles,  any  more  than  the  flower- 
shrubs  with  mossy^  bark  and  blighted 
foliage,  like  the  lilacs  under  my  win- 
dow. Kot  that  beauty  is  worthy  of 
less  than  immortality, — no,  the  beau- 
tiful should  live  for  ever,— and  thence, 
perhaps,  the  sense  of  impropriety, 
when  we  see  it  triumphed  over  by 
lime.  Apple-trees,  on  the  other  hand, 
grow  old  without  reproach.  Let  them 
Jive  as  long  as  they  may,  and  contort 
themselves  into  wnaiever  perversity  of 
shape  they  please,  and  deck  their 
withered  limbs  with  a  spring-time  gau- 
diness  of  pink-blossoms,  stiu  they  are 
respectable,  even  if  they  aflbrd  us  only 
an  apple  or  two  in  a  season.  Those 
few  apples — or,  at  all  events,  the  re- 
membrance of  apples  in  by-gone  years 
— are  the  atonement  which  utilitarian- 
ism inexorably  demands,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  lengthened  life.  Human  flow- 
er-shrubs, if  they  will  grow  old  on 
earth,  should,  beside  their  lovely  blos- 
soms, bear  some  kind  of  fruit  that  will 
satisfy  earthly  appetites ;  else  neither 
man,  nor  the  decorum  of  nature,  will 
deem  it  fit  that  the  moss  should  gather 
on  them. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the 
attention,  when  the  white  sheet  of 
winter  is  withdrawn,  is  the  neglect 
and  disarray  that  lay  hidden  beneath 
it.  Nature*  is  not  cleanly,  according  to 
our  prejudices.  The  beauty  of  preced- 
ing years,  now  transformed  to  brown 
and  blighted  deformity,  obstructs  the 
brightening  loveliness  of  the  present. 
Our  avenue  is  strewn  with  the  whole 
crop  of  autumn*s  withered  leaves. 
There  are  quantities  of  decayed 
branches,  which  one  tempest  afler 
another  has  flung  down,  black  and 
rotten  ;  and  one  or  two  with  the  ruin 
of  a  bird's  nest  clinging  to  them.  In 
the  garden  are  the  dried  bean-vines, 
the  brown  stalks  of  the  asparagus-bed, 
and  melancholy  old  cabbages  which 
were  frozen  into  the  soil  before  their 
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unthrifty  cultivator  could  find  time  to 
gather  them.  How  invariably,  throu^- 
out  all  the  forms  of  life,  do  we  find 
these  intermingled  memorials  of  death ! 
On  the  soil  of  thought,  and  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  heart,  as  well  as  in  the 
sensual  world,  lie  withered  leaves;  the 
ideas  and  feelings  that  we  have  done 
with.  There  is  no  wind  strong  enough 
to  sweep  them  away;  infinite  space 
will  not  gamer  them  from  our  sight 
What  mean  they  ?  Why  may  we  not 
be  permitted  to  live  and  enjoy,  as  if 
this  were  the  first  life,  and  our  own 
the  primal  enjoyment,  instead  of  tread- 
ing always  on  these  dry  bones  and 
mouldering  relics,  from  the  aged  accu- 
mulation of  which  springs  all  that  now 
appears  so  young  and  new  ?  Sweet 
must  have  been  the  spring-time  of 
Eden,  when  no  earlier  year  had  strewn 
its  decay  upon  the  virgin  turf,  and  no 
former  experience  had  ripened  into 
summer,  and  faded  into  autumn,  in  the 
hearts  of  its  inhabitants !  That  was  a 
world  worth  living  in !  Oh,  thou  mur- 
murer,  it  is  out  of  the  very  wanton- 
ness of  sach  a  life,  that  thou  feifpaest 
these  idle  lamentations !  There  is  no 
decay.  Each  human  soul  is  the  first 
created  inhabitant  of  its  own  Eden. 
We  dwell  in  an  old  moss-covered  man- 
sion, and  tread  in  the  worn  foot-prints 
of  the  past,  and  have  a  grev  clergy- 
man's ghost  for  our  daily  ana  nightly 
inmate ;  yet  all  these  outward  circum- 
stances are  made  less  than  visionary, 
by  the  renewing  power  of  the  spint. 
Should  the  spirit  ever  lose  this  power 
— should  the  withered  leaves,  and  the 
rotten  branches,  and  the  moss-covered 
house,  and  the  ghost  of  the  my  past, 
ever  become  its  realities,  and  the  ver- 
dure and  the  freshness  merely  its  faint 
dream — then  let  it  pray  to  be  released 
from  earth.  It  will  need  the  air  of 
heaven,  to  revive  its  pristine  ener- 
gies! 

What  an  unlooked-for  flight  was 
this,  from  our  shadowy  avenue  of 
black-ash  and  Balm  of  Gilead  trees, 
into  the  infinite !  Now  we  have  our 
feet  affain  upon  the  turf.  Nowhere 
does  the  ^ss  spring  up  so  indus- 
triously as  in  this  homely  yard,  along 
the  base  of  the  stone-wall,  and  in  the 
sheltered  nooks  of  the  buildings,  and 
especially  around  the  southern  door- 
step ;  a  locality  which  seems  particu- 
larly favorable  to  its  growth,  for  it  is 
alr^y  tall  enough  to  bend  over,  and 


wave  in  the  wind.  I  observe,  that 
several  weeds — and,  most  frequently, 
a  nlant  that  stains  the  fingers  with  its 
yellow  juice— have  survived,  and  re- 
tained their  freshness  and  sap  through- 
out the  winter.  One  knows  not  how 
they  have  deserved  such  an  exception 
from  the  common  lot  of  their  race. 
They  are  now  the  patriarchs  of  the  de- 
parted year,  and  may  preach  mortality 
to  the  present  generation  of  flowers 
and  weeds. 

Among  the  delights  of  spring,  how 
is  it  possible  to  forget  the  birds!  Even 
the  crows  were  welcome,  as  the  sable 
harbingers  of  a  brighter  and  livelier 
race.  They  visited  us  before  the  snow 
was  off",  but  seem  mostly  to  have  de- 
parted now,  or  else  to  have  betaken 
themselves  to  remote  depths  of  the 
woods,  which  they  haunt  all  summer 
long.  Many  a  time  shall  I  disturb 
them  there,  and  feel  as  if  I  had  in- 
truded among  a  company  of  silent  wor- 
shippers, as  they  sit  in  sabbath-still- 
ness among  the  tree-tops.  Their  voices, 
when  they  speak,  are  in  admirable  ac- 
cordance with  the  tranquil  solitude  of 
a  summer  afternoon ;  and,  resounding 
so  far  above  the  head,  their  loud  clamor 
increases  the  religions  quiet  of  the 
scene,  instead  of  breaking  iL  A  crow, 
however,  has  no  real  pretensions  to  re- 
ligion, in  spite  of  his  gravity  of  mien 
and  black  attire ;  he  is  certainly  a 
thief,  and  probably  an  infidel.  The 
gulls  are  far  more  respectable,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view.  These  denizens 
of  sea-beaten  rocks,  and  haunters  of 
the  lonely  beach,  come  up  our  inland 
river,  at  this  season,  and  soar  high 
overhead,  flapping  their  broad  wings 
in  the  upper  sunshine.  They  are 
among  the  most  picturesque  of  birds, 
because  they  so  float  and  rest  upon  the 
air,  as  to  become  almost  statiooazy 
parts  of  the  landscape.  The  imagina- 
tion has  time  to  grow  acquainted  with 
them ;  they  have  not  flitted  away  in  a 
moment.  You  go  up  amon^  the 
clouds,  and  greet  these  lofty-flighted 
gulls,  and  repose  confidently  with  them 
upon  the  sustaining  atmosphere.  Ducks 
have  their  haunts  along  the  solitaiy 
places  of  the  river,  and  alight  in  flocks 
upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  over- 
flowed meadows.  Their  flight  is  too  ra- 
pid and  determined  for  the  eye  to  catch 
enjoyment  from  it,  although  it  never 
falls  to  stir  up  the  heart  with  the 
sportsman's  ineradicable  instinct  They 
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hare  now  gone  ftirther  northward,  but 
will  visit  as  again  in  autumn. 

The  smaller  birds — the  little  songs- 
ters of  the  woods,  and  those  that  haunt 
man's  dwellings,  and  claim  human 
friendship  by  building  their  nests  under 
the  sheltering  eaves,  or  among  the  or- 
chard trees — these  require  a  touch  more 
delicate,  and  a  gentler  heart  than  mine, 
to  do  them  justice.  Their  outburst  of 
melody  is  like  a  brook  let  loose  from 
wintrv  chains.  We  need  not  deem  ii 
a  too  high  and  solemn  word,  to  call  it 
a  hymn  of  praise  to  ttie  Creator  ;  since 
Nature,  who  pictures  the  reviving  year 
in  so  many  sights  of  beauty,  has  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  of  renewed  life 
m  no  other  sound,  save  the  notes  of 
these  blessed  birds.  Their  music, 
however,  just  now,  seems  to  be  inci- 
dental, and  not  the  result  of  a  set  pur- 
pose. They  are  discussing  the  econo- 
my of  life  and  love,  and  the  site  and 
architecture  of  their  summer  residen- 
ces, and  have  no  time  to  sit  on  a  twig, 
and  pour  forth  solemn  hymns,  or  over- 
tures, operas,  symphonies,  and  waltzes. 
Anxious  questions  are  asked;  grave 
subjects  are  settled  in  quick  and  ani- 
mated debate ;  and  only  by  occasional 
accident,  as  from  pure  ecstasy,  does  a 
rich   warble   roll   its   tiny  waves  of 

¥>lden  sound  through  the  atmosphere, 
heir  little  bodies  are  as  busy  as  their 
voices ;  they  are  in  a  constant  flutter 
and  restlessness.  Even  when  two  or 
three  retreat  to  a  tree-top,  to  hold 
council,  they  wa^;  their  tails  and  heads 
all  the  time,  with  the  irrepressible  ac- 
tivity of  their  nature,  which  perhaps 
renders  their  brief  span  (jf  life  in  reality 
as  long  as  the  patriarchal  age  of  slug- 
gish man.  The  blackbirds,  three  spe- 
cies of  which  consort  together,  are  the 
noisiest  of  all  our  feathered  citizens. 
Great  companies  of  them — more  than 
the  famous  "  four-and-twenty  "  whom 
Mother  Goose  has  immortalized — con- 
gregate in  contiguous  tree-tops,  and  vo- 
ciferate with  all  the  clamor  and  con- 
fusion of  a  turbulent  political  meeting. 
Politics,  certainly,  must  be  the  occa- 
sion of  such  tumultuous  debates ;  but 
still — ^unlike  all  other  jwliticians — 
they  instil  melody  into  their  individual 
utterances,  and  produce  harmony  as  a 
general  effect.  Of  all  bird- voices,  none 
are  more  sweet  and  cheerful  to  my 
ear  than  those  of  swallows,  in  the  dim, 
sun-streaked  interior  of  a  lofty  barn ; 
they  address  the  heart  with  even  a 


closer  sympathy  thanBobin  Red-breast. 
But,  indeed,  all  these  winged  people, 
that  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  home- 
steads, seem  to  partake  of  human  na- 
ture, and  possess  the  germ,  if  not  the 
development,  of  immoruil  souls.  We 
hear  them  saying  their  melodious 
prayers,  at  morning's  blush  and  even- 
tide. A  little  while  ago,  in  the  deep 
of  nieht,  there  came  the  lively  thrill  of 
a  bird's  note  from  a  neighboring  tree;  a 
real  song,  such  as  greets  the  purple 
dawn,  or  mingles  with  the  ydlow  sun- 
shine. What  could  the  little  bird 
mean,  by  pouring  it  forth  at  midnisht  ? 
Probably  the  music  gushed  out  of  the 
midst  or  a  dream,  in  which  he  fancied 
himself  in  Paradise  with  his  mate,  but 
suddenly  awoke  on  a  cold,  leafless 
bough,  with  a  New  England  mist 
penetrating  through  his  feathers.  That 
was  a  sad  exchange  of  imagination  for 
reality ! 

Insects  are  among  the  earliest  births 
of  spring.  Multitudes,  of  I  know  not 
what  species,  appeared  long  ago,  on 
the  surface  of  the  snow.  Clouds  of 
them,  almost  too  minute  for  sight, 
hover  in  a  beam  of  sunshine,  and  van- 
ish, as  if  annihilated,  when  they  pass 
into  the  shade.  A  musquito  has  al- 
ready been  heard  to  sound  the  small 
horror  of  his  bug:le-hora.  Wasps  in- 
fest the  sunny  windows  of  the  house. 
A  bee  entered  one  of  the  chambers, 
with  a  prophecy  of  flowers.  Rare 
butterflies  came  before  the  snow  was 
off,,  flaunting  in  the  chill  breeze,  and 
looking  forlorn  and  all  astray,  in  spite 
of  the  magnificence  of  their  dark  vel- 
vet cloaks,  with  golden  borders. 

The  fields  and  wood-paths  have  as 
yet  few  charms  to  entice  the  wanderer. 
In  a  walk,  the  other  day,  I  found  no 
violets,  nor  anemones,  nor  anything  in 
the  likeness  of  a  flower.  It  was  worth 
while,  however,  to  ascend  our  opposite 
bill,  for  the  sake  of  gaAniug  a  general 
idea  of  the  advance  of  spring,  which 
I  had  hitherto  been  studying  m  its  mi- 
nute developments.  The  river  lay 
around  me  in  a  semi-circle,  overflow- 
ing all  the  meadows  which  give  it  its 
Indian  name,  and  offering  a  noble 
breadth  to  sparkle  in  the  sunbeams. 
Along  the  hither  shore,  a  row  of  trees 
stood  up  to  their  knees  in  water ;  and 
afar  off,  on  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
tufts  of  bushes  thrust  up  their  heads, 
as  it  were,  to  breathe.  The  most 
striking  objects  were  great  solitary 
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trees,  here  aDd  there,  with  a  mile«wide 
waste  of  water  all  around  them.  The 
curtailment  of  ihe  trunk,  by  its  im- 
mersion in  the  river,  quite  destroys  the 
&ir  proportions  of  the  tree,  and  thus 
makes  us  sensible  of  a  regularity  and 

Propriety  in  the  usual  forms  of  nature, 
'he  flcKKl  of  the  present  season — 
though  it  never  amounts  to  a  freshet, 
on  our  quiet  stream— has  encroached 
further  upon  the  land  than  any  previous 
one,  for  at  least  a  score  of  years.  It ' 
has  overflowed  stone-fences,  and  even 
rendered  a  portion  of  the  highway 
navigable  for  boats.  The  waters,  how- 
ever, are  now  gradually  subsiding ; 
islands  become  annexed  to  the  main- 
land; and  other  islands  emerge,  like 
new  creations,  from  the  watery  waste. 
The  scene  supplies  an  admirable  image 
of  the  receding  of  the  Nile — except 
that  there  is  no  deposit  of  black  slime ; 
—or  of  Noah's  flood — only  that  there 
is  a  freshness  and  novelty  in  these  re- 
covered portions  of  the  continent, 
which  give  the  impression  of  a  world 
just  made,  rather  than  of  one  so  pollut- 
ed that  a  deluge  had  been  requisite  to 
purifv  it.  These  up-springing  islands 
are  tne  greenest  spots  in  the  landscape ; 
the  first  gleam  of  sunlight  sufflces  to 
cover  them  with  verdure. 


Thank  Providence  for  Spring !  The 
earth— and  man  himself,  by  sympathy 
with  his  birth-place — would  be  far 
other  than  we  find  them,  if  life  toiled 
wearily  onward,  without  this  periodi- 
cal infusion  of  the  primal  spiriu 
Will  the  world  ever  be  so  decayed* 
that  spring  may  not  renew  its  green- 
ness ?  Can  man  be  so  dismally  age- 
stricken,  that  no  faintest  sunshine  of 
his  youth  may  revisit  him  once  a 
year?  It  is  impossible.  The  moss  on 
our  time-worn  mansion  brightens  into 
beauty ;  the  good  old  pastor,  who  once 
dwelt  here,  renewed  his  prime,  re- 
gained his  boyhood,  in  the  genial 
breezes  of  his  ninetieth  spring.  Alas 
for  the  worn  and  heavy  soul,  i( 
whether  in  youth  or  age,  it  have  out- 
lived its  privilege  of  spring-time 
spriffhtliness !  From  such  a  soul,  the 
world  must  hope  no  reformation  of  its 
evil — ^no  sympathy  with  the  lofiy  faith 
and  gallant  struggles  of  those  who 
contend  in  its  behalf.  Summer  works 
in  the  present,  and  thinks  not  of  the 
future ;  Autumn  is  a  rich  conservative ; 
Winter  has  utterly  lost  its  faith,  and 
clings  tremulously  to  the  remembrance 
of  what  has  been ;  but  Spring,  with  its 
outgushing  life,  is  the  true  type  of  the 
Movement ! 


THE  IDEAL. 

BT  RH.   S.   S.  ANDROS. 

Mr  souVs  sweet  sister !  I  had  sighed. 

Long  years  had  sighed,  and  knew  not  why ; 
Hope  after  hope  sprang  up  and  died, 

And  Joy  in  silence  passed  me  by : 
I  wept— but  wherefore  could  not  tell  ; 

Save  that,  sometime,  there  came  a  dream 
Of  one,  whose  voice  about  me  fell 

Like  moonlight  on  a  forest-stream. 

It  came  and  passed — and  then  my  heart 

Was  dark  till  it  returned  again ; 
For  though  the  Presence  might  depart, 

The  Shadow  haunted  still  my  brain. 
And  thus  I  wandered,  sad  and  lone. 

Scarce  knowing  why,  or  what  I  sought. 
Till  in  thy  look,  and  smile,  and  tone. 

There  lived  the  Image  of  my  Thought ! 
A«o  Bedford,  Mau,  Digitized  by 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT  QUESTION. 
FROTEarr  againct  the  zx^ctbime  of  the  democbatic  review  thereoh. 


"Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
be  entertained  of  the  views  expressed 
in  the  February  Number  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Review,  on  the  subject  of  Iniet- 
national  Copyright,  or  the  force  of  the 
argument  by  which  its  conclusions  are 
sought  to  be  sustained,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  permission  to  use  its 
pages  as  a  medium  for  opposing  the 
principles  there  advocated,  is  an  act  of 
courtesy  not  usual  even  in  literary  con- 
troversy, and  which  demands  warm 
and  sincere  acknowledgment. 

Independent  of  its  authorship,  the 
article  in  question  is  entitled  to  claim, 
from  all  holding  opposite  sentiments, 
the  respect  due  to  every  opinion  Which 
is  found  to  court,  rather  than  to  shun, 
the  test  of  open  and  candid  discussion ; 
and  we  therefore  cannot  help  regretting 
that  the  question  shotild  have  been 
presented  in  a  form  which,  in  some 
minds,  might  create  a  prejudice  against 
it  at  the  outset— as  a  claim  set  up  by 
the  authors  of  a  particular  country, 
rather  than  as,  what  it  really  is,  a 
claim  urged  by  the  great  body  of  Ame- 
rican as  well  as  European  writers.  If 
it  was  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Dickens,  o^ 
any  other  English  author,  who  has 
been  "  richly  enousfh  paid"  at  home, 
or  by  any  bduv  of  English  authors,  to 
procure  for  tnemselves  a  peciftiiary 
benefit  for  the  republication,  in  this 
country,  of  works  from  which  they 
have  already  derived  a  ''munificent 
compensation,"  the  demand  might  be 
justly  treated  with  ridicule;  but  the 
claim  is  based  on  no  such  principles  of 
narrow  selfishness,  nor  is  it  obnoxious 
10  any  such  construction.  It  has  no 
sectional  or  national  prejudices:  it  is 
made  by  Americans  as  well  as  English- 
men, and  its  English  advocates  who 
claim  to  have  an  mterest  in  the  repub- 
lication of  their  works  here,  support 
the  same  principle  in  favor  of  all  Ame- 
rican and  other  writers  foreign  to  Eng- 
land, whose  works  are  to  be  found  m 
every   well-selected   English    library, 
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yielding  thence  to  their  authors  no  re' 
compense  but  barren  praise. 

By  considering  the  question  in  this 
narrow  point  of  view,  we  are  in  danger 
of  doing  as  great  injustice  to  the  subject 
itself  ad  to  the  individuals  thus  promi- 
nently placed  before  us.  The  very 
term  international  gives  a  denial  to 
the  charge,  and  plainly  shows  that  its 
English  advocates,  by  supporting  the 
principle,  undermine  the  tbundation  of 
the  valuable  copyright  monopoly,  the 
possession  of  which  would  be  sectured 
to  them  alone,  under  a  more  restricted 
systeoi,  and  voluntarily  seek  to  throw 
open  its  large  and  rich  resources  to 
American  and  other  foreign  writers ; 
thus  inviting  competition,  and  becom- 
ing (so  to  speak)  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  in  the  commodity  from  which 
they  derive  their  subsistence — a  proJ 
ceeding  we  should  have  thought  to  be 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  Review.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  their 
instance,  the  British  legislature  has 
already  made  the  first  advance,  by  a 
late  enactment  authorizing  the  grant 
of  copyright  to  authors  of  works  pub- 
lished out  of  that  country,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  that  secured  to  native 
authors,  conditionally  upon  the  works 
of  their  writers  having  a  like  protection 
in  the  foreign  country. 

Although  we  entirely  differ  from  the 
Review,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  compel 
tition  with  which  American  literature 
has  to  contend,  and  believe  that  a  sys- 
tem of  international  copyright,  upon 
equitable  terms  between  authors  and 
the  public,  would  be  no  less  an  act  of 
justice  to  native  than  to  foreign  authors,- 
We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  this  **  mean- 
er argument  of  expediency ;"  the  present 
object  being  to  show  that  the  claim,  iii 
its  "  moral  aspect,"  is  founded  on  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  equity.  It  here 
becomes  material  to  ascertain  what 
right  orproperty  an  author  is  considered 
by  the  Review  to  haYeji\^th<|  ,^orks  of 
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his  own  creation — the  results  of  his 
own  labor ;  and  as  this  is  merely  given 
in  a  negative  form — the  statement  of 
what  it  is  denied  to  be,  the  only  me- 
thod of  placing  it  before  the  reader  is 
by  the  extracts  which  follow ;  in  con- 
sidering which  it  should  be  kept  in 
yiew,  that  the  proposed  International 
Copyright  is  not  retrospective — is  not 
an  ex  post  facto  law--does  not  seek 
remuneration  for  that  which  has  aW 
ready  been  richly  enough  paid— is  not 
claimed  for  works  already  published, 
and  therefore  public  properly,  on  the 
terms  upon  which  they  were  published ; 
but  seeks  to  embrace  those  only  which 
have  no  existence,  or  which,  if  they 
have  the  semblance  of  being,  exist  only 
in  the  mind  of  the  author,  or  at  most, 
in  manuscript,  the  work  of  his  own 
hands. 

**  We  once  thought  otherwise,  but 
Would  now  deny  altogether  the  principle 
of  a  natural  right  of  literary  property, 
absolute,  exclusive,  and  perpetual.  The 
inspiration  which  speaks  throuo^h  the 
organ  of  the  poet  or  the  philosopher,  or 
which  directs  the  ingenuity  of  the  inven- 
tor, is  not  his  own,  nor  has  he  any  such 
right  of  individual  property  in  that  which 
it  has  at  once  commanded  and  taught  him 
to  give  to  the  world,  as  to  be  free,  for 
himsjsir,  his  heirs,  executors,  administra- 
tors, or  assigns,  for  ever,  to  do  with  it 
what  may  seem  meet  to  him  or  them — to 
destroy  or  suppress  it,  or  forbid  access  to 
ft  to  the  whole  or  any  portions  of  the 
lace.'' 

There  is,  doubtless^  great  difference 
of  opinion,  whether  an  author  has  an 
exclusive  and  perpetual  right  of  pro- 
perty in  his  literary  works ;  but  as  the 
international  Copyright  question  does 
not  necessarily  involve  this  demand, 
and  as  no  such  claim  is  now  sought  to 
be  enforced,  it  woul4  be  useless  to  enter 
into  the  discussion. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  all  who 
are  endowed  with  superior  mental 
powers,  are  bound  by  an  obligation  to 
the  source  from  whence  their  qualifi- 
cations are  derived,  lo  employ  them  as 
shall  most  conduce  to  the  object  for 
which  they  were  conferred,  the  spread 
of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  most  ad- 
vance the  great  interests  of  socieljr; 
that  their  being  allowed  to  "fust  in 
us  unused,"  is  a  fault  diflfering  only  in 
degree  from  their  misapplication ;  but 
is  this  obligation  confined  to  those  only 


to  whom  are  granted  soperi«^  mental 

qualifications?  Certainly  not.  The 
natural  talents  and  qualificatioDS  cf  all 
men,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  are 
alike  gifts  from  the  Creator,  and  impose 
upon  all  a  like  responsibility  far  their 
use,  abuse,  or  misappiication.  The 
same  duty  attaches  to  each  individual 
— to  the  laborer  who,  by  his  phyacal 
strength,  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow — to  the  mecnanic,  who 
lives  by  the  exercise  of  his  manual 
skill — to  the  farmer,  who'  cultivates 
the  soil — and  to  the  seaman,  who  nar 
vigates  the  ocean :  all  are  alike  respon- 
sible ;  and  he  to  whom  "  one  talent** 
is  granted  is  under  the  same  obligaiion 
as  he  is  to  whom  are  entrusted  "  five 
talents.'? 

As  between  man  and  his  Creator,  it 
may  therefore  be  correct  to  allege  that 
"  the  inspiration  which  speaks  iLrough 
the  or^n  of  the  poet  or  the  philoso- 
pher, IS  not  his  own ;"  nor  in  this  riew 
IS  the  skill  of  the  mechanic,  or  the  cor- 
poreal strength  of  the  laborer,  his  own. 
Even  man's  life  itself  is  not  his  own : 
the  power  which  granted  that  and  all 
his  other  attributes,  mental  and  bodily, 
is  under  no  obligation  for  their  ooq- 
tinuance  :  one  and  all  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  snatched  from  his  possessioo, 
without  his  daring  even  to  question  ihe 
justice  of  the  decree.  Man,  however, 
was  made  for  society, — it  is  his  natural 
state, — in  no  other  condition  could  the 
purposes  and  ends  of  his  existence  be 
accomplished ;  and  as  there  is  an  uni- 
versal obligation  from  mankind  to  the 
Creator,  so  there  are  social  and  monl 
duties  from  man  to  man  which  are 
alike  obligatory  upon  all.  But  there  is 
this  difference,  the  social  obligations  of 
mankind  are  in  every  instance  recipro- 
cal ;  each  duty  draws  with  it  a  corre- 
sponding claim.  The  duty  of  obedi- 
ence from  the  citizen  to  the  laws,  ea- 
forced  through  the  legally  constituted 
authorities,  involves  a  corresponding 
right  of  protection  of  life  and  property, 
which  is  no  less  a  duty  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  the  task  of  government 
is  entrusted.  Parental  anection  and 
filial  reverence,  and  even  the  claims  of 
friendship,  arc  in  like  manner  recipro- 
cal. No  one  will  deny  the  mutual  ob- 
ligations of  the  laborer  and  his  em- 
ployer, and  it  matters  not  whether  the 
labor  be  performed  b^  mere  physical 
strength,  by  manual  skill  and  dexterity, 
or  by  the  more  toilsome  and  more  ex- 
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haustiog  labors  of  the  intellect ;  ''  na- 
tural morals,"  no  less  plainly  than 
the  divine  word,  teach  us  that  the  la- 
borer is  worthy  of  his  hire.  It  is  upon 
this  ground  that  we  support  the  natu- 
ral right  of  an  author  to  his  works, 
and  the  claim  which  he  has  upon  so- 
ciety for  remuneration. 
The  Review  then  proceeds :    ' 

"  The  unanimous  good  sense  of  all  the 
nations  which  have  legislated  on  the  sub- 
ject has  not  been  mistaken  in  regarding 
this  privilege  of  ownership  in  copyright 
or  patentrigbt  as  an  artificial  and  limited, 
not  a  natural  and  absolute  right  of  proper- 
ty. Accordingly,  it  has  been  granted — 
unlike  other  species  of  property— for  lim- 
ited terms  of  years,  and  generally  confined 
to  the  subjects  of  the  legislating  sove- 
reignty." 

It  may  here  be  as  well  to  observe, 
that  the  argument  of  the  Review  bears 
equally  against  the  existing  copyright, 
as  it  does  against  international  copy- 
right. In  fact  the  only  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  it  is  a  denial  that  the 
author  has  any  "  property"  in  his  works, 
or  any  "  absolute  right"  to  compensa- 
tion for  his  labor.  "  The  inspiration  is 
not  his  own," — "  The  unanimous  good 
sense  of  all  nations"  has  not  regarded 
copyright  as  an  "absolute  property," 
but  as  a  "  privilege  of  ownership." 

Although,  as  before  stated,  dinerence 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  perpetual 
right  of  property  of  an  author,  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  nation  has  denied 
him  "a  natural  and  absolute  right  of 
property"  in  his  works.  In  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  England,  such  right 
is  distinctly  recognized  up  to  the  time 
when  they  are  published  with  his  con- 
sent. Previous  to  such  publication  it 
has  every  incident  of  properly,  and  the 
author  possesses  over  it  absolute  and 
nnlimited  control.  He  can  hold,  trans- 
fer; sell  or  mortgage  it;  he  can  alter, 
enlarge,  curtail,  suppress  or  destroy  it; 
and  although  it  is  neither  lands,  tene- 
ments, goons  nor  chattels,  yet,  divested 
of  mere  technicality,  it  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  law^  as  much  property  as  houses, 
lands  or  merchandise.  There  is  not  a 
more  firmly  established  rule  than  that 
previous  to  publication  the  law,  at  the 
mstance  of  the  author,  will  restrain  all 
persons  from  printing,  selling,  making 
public,  or  in  any  way  infringing  or 
trespassing  on  the  results  of  his  labor ; 
and  this  action  is  totally  independent  of 


any  copyright  law,  and  is  founded  on 
the  absolute  right  of  property  or  owner- 
ship. 

It  appears  that  a  mistake,  not  un- 
frequently  made,  has  influenced  the 
whole  train  of  reasoning  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  and  led  to  what  we  c«n- 
ceive  to  be  an  erroneous  conclusion. 
This  mistake  consists  in  identifying  the 
natural  right  or  property  of  the  author, 
with  the  legal  proverty  of  copyright 
created,  or  invented  tor  the  express  pur- 
pose of  securing  his  natural  right  to  a 
just  and  equitable  remuneration,  in  the 
only  manner  in  which  it  was  possible 
to  do  so.  But  while  we  admit  the  au- 
thor's property  in  copyright  to  be  "  arti- 
ficial" in  its  creation,  and  "limited"  as 
to  its  duration,  we  most  strenuously 
object  to  the  term  "  privilege  of  owner- 
ship." Who,  we  would  ask,  has,  or 
claims  to  have,  the  right  or  power  of 
conferring  upon  any  man  the  privilesre 
"  of  remuneration"  for  his  labor  ?  Ifii 
is  admitted  that  he  is  entitled  to  be 
compensated,  and  that  the  copyright  is 
secured  to  him  as  the  means  of  remu- 
neration, then,  unless  justice  is  a  privi- 
lege, he  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  "  privi* 
lege  of  ownership." 

That  the  products  of  the  mind  differ 
in  many  essential  qualities  from  those 
of  the  hands,  is  no  reason  why  the 
parties,  by  whose  labor  they  are  ma- 
tured, should  have  no  property  in  them; 
although  it  is  obvious  that  such  proper- 
ty must  be  guarded,  and  the  fruits  of  it 
protected  in  a  different  manner.  One 
man  fells  timber  from  the  forest,  and 
with  the  labor  of  his  hands  builds  a 
house,  the  possession  of  which  is  the 
reward  of  his  labor,  and  is  secured  to 
him  by  the  law.  Another  constructs 
some  work  of  art,  from  the  exhibition 
of  which  he  anticipates  being  able  to 
derive  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  its 
inviolability  is  equally  secured  to  him. 
But  neither  the  mere  possession  of  his 
works,  nor  the  exhibition  of  them, 
would  be  the  means  of  rewarding  an 
author  for  his  toil  and  pains.  To  make 
them  available  for  his  support  he  must 
multiply  and  spread  them  abroad  by 
means  of  the  press,  and  even  this  would 
be  useless  to  him  unless  guarded  by 
some  provision  against  literary  piracy. 
This  security  the  laws  of  different  na- 
tions have  afforded  by  what  is  termed 
copyright,  and  it  is  the  only  niode  in 
which  remuneration  could  be  secured, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  to  depend 
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upon  the  estim^tioQ  in  which  the  re- 
8!ult  of  the  labor  is  held  by  society,  for 
whom  it  was  performed : — or,  in  other 
words,  the  value  which  society  sets 
upon  the  work. 

The  error  before  alluded  to  seems  to 
have  led  to  the  remark,  that — 

«  No  country  has  dreamed  of  protecting 
the  copyrights  or  parentrights  of  other 
countries.  It  is  a  right  entirely  the  crea- 
ture of  legislation,  local,  special,  and  con- 
yentional,  founded  partly  on  the  equity  of 
remuneration  to  the  author  and  his  imme- 
diate family,  under  the  authority  of  that 
government  of  which  he  is  a  subject,  and 
partly  on  the  consideration  of  that  expedi- 
ency which  dictates  that  such  privilege 
should  be  conferred  on  him  and  hie — for  a 
term  not  too  long  to  conflict  with  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  the  community — as  an  in- 
ducement to  him  and  to  others,  super- 
added to  those  other  and  higher  moral  in- 
fluences which  bid  him  speak  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  bird  sings,  the  flower 
blooms,  and  the  star  shines." 

We  would  merely  add  on  this  point, 
that  the  laws  of  tnis  country,  which 
are  founded  on  the  English  copyright 
statutes,  are  a  distinct  and  positive 
recognition  of  the  principles  for  which 
we  contend,  not  founded  on  expediency, 
but  un  natural  justice.  In  Eogland 
the  natural  right  of  property  of  an  au- 
thor in  his  works,  appears  to  have  been 
recognized  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
this  country.  There,  a  majority  of  the 
judges  in  the  highest  common  law 
court,  recognized  the  principle  of  an 
absolute  aod  perpetual  right;  and  al- 
though their  decision  of  tho  case  in 
which  the  point  arose  was  subsequent- 
ly reversed  on  appeal,  yet  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  in  order,  as  it' would  seem,  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  miscon- 
struction, declarea  the  reversal  to  be 
founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  statute  in 
force  having  enacted  that  an  author 
should  be  entitled  to  copyright  in  his 
works  for  a  defined  period,  an^/  no  long' 
tr  ;  the  more  extended  claim,  if  it  ever 
existed,  was  abridged  by  the  statute, 
and  that  all  remedy  for  its  violation 
after  the  prescribed  term  was  thereby 
taken  away. 

It  is  not  material,  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, to  consider  whether  an  author  has 
a  natural  and  perpetual  right  of  proper- 
ty, or  only  a  claim  for  compensation. 
That  he  has  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted ;  nor  do 
we  conceive  that  his  absolute  properly 


in  the  copyright  granted  in  vaTioos 
countries  admits  of  a  question.  It 
therefore  only  remains  to  consider  the 
doctrine  that  "  no  member  of  one  poli- 
tical body  or  system  can  have  the  right 
to  demand  it  from  the  i?ovemmeni  of 
another,  unless  by  a  transfer  of  resi- 
dence he  should  bring  himself  within 
the  pale  of  its  protection,  and  the  scope 
of  its  internal  policy." 

The  claim  for  International  Copy- 
right has  but  recently  been  urged;  that 
it  nas  not  hitherto  been  acted  on  uooco- 
ditionally  by  any  government*  is  no  ar- 
gument against  its  justice.  While  au- 
thors were  content  with  the  narrow 
and  restricted  protection,  or  right  of 
property,  or  remuneration,  limited  to 
the"  country  of  which,  by  the  accident 
of  birth  or  the  choice  of  residence, 
they  were  citizens,  copyright  laws  o(f 
those  countries  may  be  considered  as 
determining  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion for  which  their  respective  authors 
were  content  to  toil  and  labor;  and  thus 
the  mptual  claims  of  society  and  au- 
thors were  limited  to,  and  satisfied  by, 
the  grant  of  copvrighi  from  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  thev  lived.  The 
claim  on  society  bein^  thus  satisfied, 
we  can  perceive  no  objection  to  the  re- 
publication of  their  works  in  another 
country,  so  long  as  such  republication 
does  not  deteriorate  the  value  of  the 
copyright  property  thus  acquired.  But 
if,  by  any  cause*  resulting  from  such 
republication,  the  yalue  of  the  national 
copyright  is  diminished,  that  diminu- 
tion is  an  infringement  of  the  author's 
property,  a  deprivation  of  so  much  of 
the  remuneration  for  his  labor,  and  a 
wrong  against  which  he  has  a  just 
claim  for  redress. 

It  is  true  that  up  to  the  present  time 
all  nations  have,  in  this  instance,  sanc- 
tioned the  selfish  policy  of  thus  appro- 
priating the  labor  of  foreign  authors, 
but  it  has  been  done  with  the  tacit 
consent,  or  sanction,  of  the  parties  in- 
terested. Authors  have  slept  upon 
their  rights,  and  as  "  vigilantibus,  non 
dormientibus,  servit  lex,"  they  can 
have  no  just  cause  of  complaint  for 
what  is  past.  The  demand  being,  how- 
ever, made  in  America  and  throughout 
Europe,  has  now  to  be  met,  and  grant- 
ed or  denied,  on  the  principle  of  right 
andjusiice. 

If  an  author  has  any  natural  right 
of  property  in  his  worss,  or  claim  on 
society  for  remuneration  for  his  labor, 
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we  conceive  that  it  must  be  coexten- 
sive with  the  benefits  derived  from  his 
exertions.  That  right  cannot  be  lim- 
ited to  the  place  of  his  birth  or  resi- 
dence, but  must  extend  to  every  coun- 
try in  which  the  fruits  of  his  labor  are 
made  available,  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
He  has  not  iheliberiy,  says  the  Review, 
•'  to  destroy  or  suppress  it,  or  forbid 
access  to  it,  to  the  whole  or  any  poi- 
tion  of  the  race: "  or  in  other  words, 
his  mental  powers  are  conferred  on 
him,  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  particu- 
lar nation ;  their  results  are  not  to  be 
confined  or  circumscribed  by  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  any  state  or  sov- 
ereignty; they  were  designed  for  the 
whole  human  race,  and  the  whole  hu- 
man race  has  a  right  to  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  them. 
Granting,  then,  that  his  talents  are  thus 
desis^ned  for  the  universal  benefit  of 
mankind — that,  as  between  him  and  his 
Creator,  he  has  no  right  to  exclude  any 
portion  of  the  world  irom  their  use  and 
enjoyment — the  reciprocal  obligations 
of  society  toward'  him  must  be  equally 
extensive,  and  embrace  all  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  results  of  his  pains 
and  labor,  and  against  all  of  whom  he 
must  have  a  just  claim  for  recompense. 
As  before  stated,  the  duties  of  man  to 
his  Creator,  and  his  social  duties  are 
distinct:  but  although  distinct  in  their 
natures,  they  in  nowise  conflict  with 
each  other.  '  The  obligation  to  the  due 
exercise  of  his  natural  powers  of  intel- 
lect, to  the  practical  application  of 
those  powers,  by  study  and  labor, 
which  exist  from  an  author  to  his  Cre* 
ator,  does  not  deprive  him  of  a  right, 
or  claim,  which  he,  in  common  with 
all  men,  has  upon  society.  It  surely 
cannot  be  contended,  that  in  this  in- 
stance alone,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
mankind  are  not  reciprocal.  As  re- 
gards an  author,  the  whole  world 
claims  to  be  but  a  single  community, 
having  claims  upon  him  as  one  of  its 
members,  and  a  common  right  to  the 
results  of  his  labor,  of  which  he  has 
not  the  power  to  deprive  them.  If, 
then,  his  right  of  remuneration  is  not 
binding  on  all  who  voluntarily  make 
themselves  participants,  it  cannot  be 
binding  on  any;  and  thus  his  right, 
even  to  national  copyright,  would  dis- 
appear **at  one  fell  swoop,"  and  he 
alone  of  all  the  human  race  be  left 
without  anv  natural  right  to  benefit  by 
the  fhiit  or  his  toil  and  labor. 
Let  us  suppof  e  the  case  of  an  indi- 


vidual bom  and  living  in  .a  small  com- 
munity, when  civilisation  is  compara- 
tively in  its  infancy.  Whatever  may 
be  ihe  state  of  society,  that  is  his  coun- 
try, and  there  dwell  his  kindred  and 
friends.  If  such  a  person,  gifted  with 
superior  intelligence,  should  by  dint  of 
severe  application,  produce  a  work 
from  which  the  world  at  large  would 
derive  great  and  lasting  benefits,  but 
which  in  his  own  land  would  be  un- 
productive to  him,  would  it  be  just  to 
say  to  him.  We  have  an  absolute  right 
to  appropriate  the  results  of  your  labor, 
but  your  right  of  remuneration  de- 
pends on  your  renouncing  all  previ- 
ous attachment  to  kindred,  friends  and 
country  ?  No.  The  right  of  recom- 
pense is  co-extensive  with  the  benefits 
conferred. 

Nor  can  we  in  anywise  adroit,  that 
the  claim  of  an  autnor  can  be  in  the 
least  degree  satisfied  or  discharged  by 
"  the  reciprocal  pleasure  of  fame  and 
conscious  benefaction.  "  This  reci- 
procity seems  to  lean  rather  too  much 
to  one  side.  The  benefaction  is  ad- 
mitted to  proceed  from  the  author; 
whence  emanates  the  fame?  When 
the  Roman  General,  returning  victori- 
ous from  foreign  conquest,  was  greeted 
with  a  triumph,  was  he  the  Hero  of 
the  battle,  or  the  Hero  of  the  pageant  ? 
When  the  ashes  of  the  great  conqueror 
of  modem  times,  claimed  by  the  coun- 
try for  which  his  gigantic  efforts  had 
been  so  long  exerted,  were  entombed 
with  the  gorgeous  spleudor  of  more 
than  eastern  fable,  was  his  fame  aug- 
mented by  the  pompous  spectacle,  or 
the  surrounding  thousands,  assembled 
to  do  honor  to  his  memory?  Wheh 
the  poet  recited  his  verses  to  enthusias- 
tic crowds,  was  his  fame  based  on  the 
applause  or  on  the  poem  ?  Applause, 
however  sincere  or  widely  extended,  is 
but  the  evidence  of  fame  already 
achieved ;  nor  can  the  voices  of  assem- 
bled million,  secure  fame  to  any  man 
irrespective  of  his  own  acts  and  achieve 
ments. 

The  mode  in  which  the  admitted 
obligation  of  society  is  proposed  to  be 
discharged,  is  open  to  serious  objec- 
tion: 

"  Individuals  may,  if  they  choose,  vol- 
nnteer  to  a  great  foreign  author  from 
whose  labors  they  have  derived  pleasure 
and  instruction,  any  tribute  of  their  grati- 
tude they  choose — a  far  more  sensible  and 
acceptable  mode  of  expressing  their  sen- 
timents,   by    the  way,   than  by  public 
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balls  And  dinners.  We  do  not  doubt, 
that  in  the  hoar  of  Scott's  need,  a  large 
turn  might  have  been  raised  for  him  in 
(his  mode,  which  it  would  have  been  as 
honorable  for  the  one  party  to  receive  as 
for  the  other  to  give.  Or  if  the  experi- 
ment were  tried  by  any  of  our  publishers, 
enjoying  the  public  respect  and  confi- 
dence, of  issuing  the  same  edition  of  any 
new  work  by  a  popular  English  writer  at 
two  prices,  the  one  a  little  more  than  the 
other,  as  a  species  of  gratuitous  author's 
|i>enefil — some  imprint  on  the  title-page 
distinguishing  between  the  two— ra  very 
considerable  number  of  the  beneficiary 
edition  would  doubtless  be  purchased, 
even  if  not  more  than  of  the  other ;  and 
all,  either  recognizing  a  moral  obligation 
or  feeling  an  impulse  of  grateful  liberali- 
ty, would  have  an  opportunity  of  satisfy- 
ing their  conscience  and  indulging  their 
heart." 

This  "author's  benefit"  is  a  novel  idea, 
whose  efficacy  we  must  he^  leave  to 
doubt  until  it  has  heen  made  to  sub- 
mit to  the  test  of  experience.  But  is 
it  enough,  in  return  for  actual  profit 
and  advantage,  to  confer  a  purely  vol- 
untary generosity?  That  a  tribute 
spontaneously  granted  to  genius  in  the 
time  of  need,  would  be  honorable  alike 
to  the  ffiver  and  receiver,  we  would 
cheerfully  admit ;  but  rather  than  to 
render  assistance  at  the  shipwreck, 
would  it  not  be  a  more  CTateful  task 
to  avert  the  mle?  Acknowledging 
the  obligation,  let  us  then  not  deny  to 
justice,  what  we  would  yield  to  sym- 
pathy !  If  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
brightest  days,  when  each  fresh  tri- 
umph of  his  genius  was  anticipated 
with  a  restless  anxiety,  and  hailed  with 
feelings  of  delight,  had  ventured  to 
suggest  that  he  had  a  moral  claim  on 
those  who  derived  instruction,  or  ex- 
perienced pleasure,  from  his  labors, 
none  could  have  denied  the  obligation, 
or  would  have  waited  until  his  reverse 
of  fortune  had  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
claim.  Honorable  as  under  the  circum- 


stances then  existing  would  have  been 
the  ofiering  alluded  to,  and  faoQorabif 
as  he  might  have  accepted  it,  ^vee  re- 
joice that  his  proud  and  noble  spirit  of 
independence  was  not  put  to  the  criaJ. 
The  brightest  page  in  his  histoiy  is 
that  on  which  is  recorded  his  triumph 
over  adversity.    Had  his  intellect  been 
shattered,  or  his  arm  paralyzed  by  mis- 
fortune, his  writings  would  still  have 
raised  an    eternal  monumeDt  to    his 
fame,  and  his  memory    would  hare 
been    hallowed    through    succeeding 
ages ;  but  it  would  have  wanted  the 
halo  which  naught  but  that  triumph 
could  have  shed  around  it.    Highly  as 
we  must  have  esteemed  him  as  an 
author,  and  deeply  as  we  must  have 
venerated  him  as  a  man,  the  brightest 
gem  in  his  crown  of  glory  would  hare 
been  hidden  from  our  view. 

That  a  widely  extended  prejudice 
exists  against   the   establishment    of 
International    Copyright,    is     owing 
to    the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
grounds     on    which    it    is    claimed, 
which  are  erroneously  conceived  by 
many  to  be  totally  different  from  those 
on  which  the  existing  copyright    is 
founded.     But  let  it  be  known  that 
they  are  identical  in  principle;  that  to 
withhold  the  former,  is  to  give  a  prac- 
tical denial  of  the  right  to  the  latter ; 
that  it  is  to  realize  in  the  person  of  the 
author  the  words  of  the  poet — 

.«  Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellificatis,  apes," 

to  reduce  him  to  a  mere  beneficiary,  or 
dependant  upon  voluntary  bounty, — 
and  the  sense  of  justice  inherent  in  the 
human  breast  will  revolt  at  the  strange 
anomaly.  The  time  we  believe  to  be 
not  far  distant,  when  this  claim  of  lit- 
erature will  be  established,  and  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  the  genius  and 
acquirements  which  preside  over  the 
Democratic  Review  will  yet  be  ex- 
erted on  what  we  believe  to  be  the  side 
of  truth  and  justice.  S. 


NOTE. 


We  have  cheerfully  conceded  to  the 
intelligent  and  able  author  of  the  above 
paper,  the  privilege  requested  of  at- 
tacking the  position  we  thought  it  a 
matter  of  duty  to  take  upon  this  ques- 
tion, in  our  Number  for  February, 
however  at  variance  with  general 
usage  for  a  Review  thus  to  allow  itself 


to  be  reviewed  in  its  own  pages.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  question — 
the  general  prevalence,  among  our 
literary  men,  of  the  contrary  opinion  to 
the  views  maintained  by  us — the  high 
ground  of  moral  right,  as  well  as  d 
policy  in  the  common  interests  of  lit- 
erature, and  those  of  national  liters- 
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ture  in  particular,  oa  which  the  pro- 
posed privilege  of  IntemalioDal  Copy- 
right is  demanded — lead  us  to  this  de- 
parture from  the  general  theory  and 
system  of  a  work  of  this  nature.  At 
the  same  time  we  deem  it  proper  to 
record  this  caveat  agaiust  its  oeing  re- 
garded as  settling  a  precedent,  to  com- 
pel us  on  all  future  occasions  to  sub- 
mit to  a  similar  process  of  reply  and 
rebuke  in  our  own  pages,  whenever 
any^  individual  may  feel  moved  by  the 
spirit  to  controvert  our  views  on  any 
or  every  subject  discussed  in  them. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  essen- 
tial to  maintain  the  most  unrestricted 
and  irresponsible  discretion — of  which 
determination  we  thus  give  due  and 
ample  notice  accordingly,  to  all  and 
sundry  whom  it  may  concern. 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  abstain 
from  trenching  in  jot  or  tittle  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  text  of  the  above 
paper— respectmg  even  the  phrases  of 
personal  civility  and  compliment  with 
which  its  dose  of  argument  is  judi- 
ciously sweetened — we  exercise  the 
right  of  subjoining  a  very  brief  com- 
mentary by  way  of  per  contra. 

In  the  first  place  we  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  reader  to  an  attentive  and 
candid  perusal  of  the  Article  in  ques- 
tion, which  is  here  comluited.  Our 
respondent  is  as  honorable  a  disputant 
as  one  could  desire  to  engage ;  and  yet 
the  insensible  and  unavoidable  influ- 
ence of  controversy,  even  upon  his 
mind,  is  such,  that  in  several  instances 
his  exposition  of  the  argument  he  aims 
at  confuting  is  far  from  rendering  it 
fau:  and  fulljustice.  We  greatly  pre- 
fer that  the  reader's  comparison  be- 
tween the  antagonist  views  on  the  dif- 
ferent points  considered,  should  be 
founded  on  a  perusal  of  the  entire 
sULtement  of  both  sides,  rather  than 
on  three  or  four  short  extracts,  de- 
tached from  their  context,  as  they 
stand  selected  and  quoted  above. 

Far  from  us  the  stupid  presumption 
of  saying  that  we  shall  never  alter  our 
view  of  this  subject,  and  thus  realize 
the  wish  and  anticipation  so  kindly  ex- 
pressed by  our  courteous  respondent. 
We  have  a  high  respect  for  the  sacred 
right  of  change  of  mind,  and  hold  the 
mere  merit  of  '*  consistency,''  instead 
of  being  the  "jewel  ''it  is  vaunted  for, 
as  not  worth  a  common  glass  bead. 
Yet  it  must  be  by  other  processes  of  ar- 
gument than  one  substantially  admits 


ting  the  main  points  of  our  own,  that 
the  Democratic  Review  is  to  be  drawn 
over  into  the  ranks  of  the  advocates  of 
the  proposed  International  Copyright. 

The  skeleton  of  the  argument  em- 
ployed by  us  on  the  other  side  was 
this  ;— 

That  there  is  no  natural  moral  right 
of  property  in  a  published  book,  abso* 
lute,  exclusive  and  perpetual,  such  as 
to  vest  in  its  author  any  rightful  au- 
thority for  ever  and  everywhere  to  con- 
trol or  limit  at  his  pleasure  iismultipli-* 
cation  and  diffusion  among  men.  Tnat 
this  right  of  literary  property,  as  it 
exists  in  all  civilized  nations,  is  a  con- 
ventional and  restricted  one,  as  a  tern* 
porary  privilege,  founded  on  the  com- 
bined considerations  of  equity  and  ex- 
pediency,— equity  to  the  author,  who 
ought  to  be  supported  in  his  noble 
labors,  and  remunerated  for  them ;  and 
expediencjr  on  behalf  of  society,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  extend  the  most  effec" 
tive  inducements  to  authors  to  exert 
their  best  powers  for  the  public  bepefit. 
That  an  author  (who  is  not  forced  by 
society  to  write),  writes  under  an  im- 
plied compact  with  the  laws  of  the 
sovereignty  to  which  the  political  dis- 
tribution of  the  human  race  attaches 
him  as  a  subject  and  resident ;  the  law 
holds  out  to  him  certain  inducements^ 
on  the  strength  of  which  he  writes  and 
publishes ;  if  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled, all  his  rightful  claims  to  pecu- 
niarv  remuneration  are  satisfied,  and 
he  nas  no  reason  to  complain,  if  in 
another  country,  the  antipodes  perhaps 
of  his  own,  and  a  totally  distinct  po- 
litical organization^  his  work  is  repro- 
duced, for  the  benefit  of  a  new  popula 
tion,  without  injury  to  any  of  the  rights 
or  interests  of  his  secured  by  law  at 
home..  That  to  this  foreign  nation  it 
is  a  question  of  expediency  whether  or 
not  to  grant  him,  to  any  greater  or  less 
extent,  a  nrivilege  of  copyright ;  and 
that  actually  in  the  case  or  the  present 
demand  upon  our  government  on  be- 
half of  English  authors,  the  prepon-* 
derance  of  the  expediency — an  expe- 
diency coincident  with  the  moral  right 
of  the  matter — is  against  its  conces- 
sion. 

This  argument  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  met  in  the  above  paper — capable 
as  its  writer  certainly  is  of  doing  full 
justice  to  his  cause.  In  disclaiming 
any  demand  for  International  Copyright 
as  applicable  to  works  already  pub* 
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riod  of  time  within  which  it  is  coor 
ferred  ? 

But  the  whole  argument  seems  in- 
deed given  up,  on  the  page  612  abore, 
in  the  two  sentences  commencing, 
"  The  claim  on  society  being  thus  satis* 
fied,"  &c.  We  perfectly  agree  wiih 
the  limitation  there  staled  to  the  ad- 
mitted right  of  republication  in  another 
country.  We  have  no  right  to  repub- 
lish here  for  the  English  market;  and 
the  trade  driven  by  the  Belgian  print- 
ers in  cheap  republications  of  all  in- 
teresting French  books  for  smuggled 
introduction  into  France,  will  never 
find  either  an  apologist  in  us,  or  a  justi- 

fringing  or  Irespassing  on  the  results  of  fication  in  any  of  the  arguments  we 

his  labor."    Previous  to  publication,    hate  advanced. 


lished,  it  virtually  yields  that  ground 
of  justice  and  moral  right,  on  which 
alone  its  prospective  application  can 
be  claimea ;  and  indeed  it  in  terms  re- 
cognizes the  view  of  tiie  question  taken 
on  our  side  of  the  argument,  when  it 
refers  to  them  as  "  works  already  pub- 
lished, and  therefore  public  property, 
on  the  terms  upon  which  they  %Dere 
published  y 

We  see  but  little  force  in  the  argu- 
ment sought  in  the  "  firmly  established 
rule,  that  previous  to  publication,  the 
law,  at  the  instance  of  the  author,  will 
restrain  all  persons  from  printing,  sell- 
ing, making  public,  or  in  any  way  in- 


I 


the  author's  manuscript  is  indeed  pri- 
vately and  personally  his  own,  on  the 
same  basis  of  right  as  any  other  species 
of  property.  But  after  he  has  chosen 
to  give  it  forth  to  the  world  in  publica- 
tion,  it  becomes  a  very  different  ques- 
tion how  far  society  have  a  right  to 
multiply  and  distribute  the  copies  of  it. 
While  there  is  an  equity  on  his  part  to 
a  certnin  remuneration,  there  is,  as 
before  said,  an  expediency  on  the  part 
of  society  prompting  to  bestow  it. 
The  proper  amount  and  duration  of 
that  remuneration  is  a  question  of  poli- 
cy to  be  determined  by  a  liberal  and 
wise  legislation ;  and  when  it  is  thus 
established,  the  author,  we  repeat, 
writes  and  publishes  under  a  virtual 
contract  with  the  existing  state  of  the 
law.  In  England,  for  instance,  with 
this  view,  the  sole  privilege  of  publish- 


In  the  supposition  made,  of  a  great 
work  produced  by  a  citizen  of  a  small 
community,  where  no  market  for  it 
could  be  expected  adequate  to  his  re- 
muneration or  to  the  object  of  indocing 
him  to  write  atnd  publish — there  is 
more  ingenuity  than  real  force.  This 
is  not  the  case  in  point  of  fiict  in  the 
dctual  controversy  under  consideratioo. 
If  it  should  ever  arise,  it  will  be  time 
enough  then  to  provide  for  it  In  stich 
a  case,  it  would  then  perhaps  be  our 
true  interest  to  grant  the  privilege  in. 
question,  on  the  same  ground  of  ]K>licy 
and  equity  on  which  it  is  now  granted 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  to  our 
own  citizens,  for  the  sake  of  remunera- 
tion and  incentive.  But  in  relation  to 
the  English  public  and  English  authors 
neither  of  these  consideration^  can  have 
any  weight  as  arguments  addressed  to 


ing  and  vending  is  secured  for  a  certain    American  legislation. 


length  of  time — after  which  it  ceases, 
and  the  work  becomes  public  property. 
These  conditions  mark  the  limit  at 
which  the  legislation  of  the  country 
itself  from  which  this  demand  now 
chiefly  proceeds,  fixes  this  equity  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  and  correspond- 
ing expediency  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic.   Why,  then,  it  may  Well  beasKed, 


Neither  able  nor  dispensed  to  extend 
this  Note  beyond  the  limit  of  the  pre- 
sent page,  we  abstain  from  proceeding 
any  deeper  or  further  into  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question, — which  has  in- 
deed bearings,  in  its  connection  with 
the  general  subject  of  the  philosopbv 
of  Property,  which  might  lead  us  mucn 
further  than  there  has  yet  appeared 


is  a  foreign  country  morally  bound  to  any  occasion  to  go.  Such  points  in  the 
increase  the  authors  remuneration  by  above  paper  as  have  not  been  here 
extending  the  surface  of  population  or  touched  upon,  we  are  content  to  leave 
geography  over  which  his  privilege  is  to  the  intelligent  reflection  of  the  read- 
to  operate,  rather  than  his  own  coun-  er,  and  to  a  fair  comparison  of  them  with 
try  to  increase  it  by  extending  the  pe-  the  arguments  of  our  former  Article. 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE  LOWLY. 

BT  RH.  8.  S.  AUDROS. 

I  MAY  not  boast  of  ancient  name, 

And  lineage  of  glory ; 
Kor  for  ancestral  honors  claim 

Proud  niche  in  fane  or  story ; 
No  trophy  of  the  Past  have  I, 

No  sword  Dor  battered  shield, 
Nor  pennon  crimsoned  with  the  dye 

Of  Valor's  gory  field. 

No  Power  is  mine;  nor  Fame,  nor  Art, 

Nor  hoard  of  gleaming  treasure; 
My  wealth  is  but  an  honest  heart, 

A  love  that  hath  no  measure : 
A  heart,  that  knows  nor  sun  nor  set, 

And  heeds  nur  kin  nor  clan; 
A  love,  that  hails  a  brother  met. 

Where'er  it  hails  a  man. 

But  though  my  lot  is  low,  the  year 

Rich  store  of  pleasaunce  bringeth: 
For  me  the  dew  distils  its  tear, 

With  me  the  wild-bird  singeth  : 
For  me  the  winds  have  e*er  a  glee. 

The  bright  blue  sky  a  smile, 
And  at  my  beck,  glad  harmony 

Awakes  the  forest-aisle. 

Around  my  feet,  where'er  I  stand. 

Meek,  pleasant  flowers  are  blowing; 
And  stately  trees,  on  either  hand. 

Their  arms  to  heaven  are  throwing; 
And  merrily,  in  sun  and  shade. 

The  brook  goes  laughing  by ; 
While  every  bright  star  overhead 

Seemeth  an  angel's  eye. 

All  things — above,  below,  around — 

Have  portion  in  my  gladness ; 
And  if  I  sorrow,  sight  and  sound 

Claim  kindred  with  my  sadness: 
The  wild-flower  droops,  the  sky  grows  dim. 

The  glad  winds  change  their  tone. 
And  Nature  blendeth  with  her  hymn 

The  echo  of  my  own. 

And  thus  I  live,— and  though  the  proud 

Pass  by  me  in  derision. 
What  recks  it  ?    Scorning  cannot  cloud 

The  brightness  of  my  vision : 
The  sky  still  smiles,  the  blackbird  sings,. 

The  clover  blooms  as  sweet ; 
And  still  a  thousand  pleasant  things 

Spring  dose  about  my  feet.  ^  ^ 
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THE  MOTHER  AND  SON. 


1.  TALE  OF  THE  FBENCH  REVOLUTION.* 


One  evening  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1793,  the  principal  personages  of 
Carentan  were  assembled  in  the  saloon 
of  Madame  de  D — ' — ,  whose  soirees 
were  the  nightly  resort  of  the  society 
of  the  place.  The  accustomed  gathering 
had  on  that  particular  evening  awa- 
kened an  unusual  interest,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  circumstances,  which 
in  a  large  cit^  would  have  attracted 
DO  notice,  but  in  a  small  town  strongly 
excited  the  general  attention. 

The  evening  next  but  one  before, 

Madame  de  D had  closed  her  doors 

against  all  the  world;  and  on  that 
immediately  previous,  she  had  a^ain, 
on  the  plea  of  indisposition,  declined 
to  receive  her  customary  visits.  Even 
in  ordinary  times  these  two  events 
would  have  produced  at  Carentan  the 
same  effect  which  in  Paris  attends  a 
suspension  of  all  the  theatres, — on 
those  days  human  existence  is,  as  it 
were,  incomplete;  but    in   1793,  the 

course  of  Madame 'de  D might 

have  the  most  sinister  influence  upon 
her  destiny.  At  that  period,  the 
slightest  step  of  an  unusual  character 
hazarded  by  the  nobles  became  to 
them  a  question  of  life  and  death. 

Now,  to  understand  properly  the 
lively  curiosity  and  the  watchful  keen- 
ness'which  this  evening. ^ve  anima- 
tion to  the  Norman  physiognomies  of 
all  these  personages,  and  especiallv  to 
sympathize  with  the  secret  perplexi- 
ties of  Madame  de  D ,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  part  she  was  playing  at 
Carentan,  and  the  critical  position  she 
that  moment  occupied,  should  be  ex- 
plained. 

Madame  de  D ,  who  was  the  wi- 
dow of  a  lieutenant-general  of  high  rank 
and  distinction,  had  quitted  the  court 
at  the  commencement  of  the  emigra- 
tion. Owning  a  large  property  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Carenian,  she  had 
taken  refuge  at  that  place,  in  the  hope 
that  the  influence  of  the  Terror  would 
there  be  scarcely  sensible.   This  calcu- 


lation, founded  on  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  country,  was  correct ;  for  ia 
reality  the  Revolution  inflicted  but  few 
of  its  ravages  upon  Lower  Normandy- 

Although  Madame  de   D had 

formerlv  associated  with  none  but  the 
noble  families  of  the  country  round, 
on  her  visits  to  her  estates,  she  had 
now,  from  policy,  thrown  open  her 
house  to  all  the  principal  townspeo- 
ple of  the  place  and  to  the  new  ao- 
thoriiies,  aiming  to  make  them  proud 
of  her  conquest,  and  carefully  to  avoid 
awakening  on  their  part  any  feeling  of 
hatred  or  jealousy. 

Affable  and  kind,  and  giAed  with 
that  inexpressible  sweetness  which 
knows  the  art  of  pleasing  without  re- 
course either  to  humiliation  or  entrea- 
ty, she  had  succeeded  in  conciliating 
the  general  esteem,  by  an  exquisite 
tact,  whose  adroit  sagacity  taught  her 
to  maintain  always  tnat  delicate 
line  where  she  could  satisfy  all  the 
claims  of  this  mixed  society,  with- 
out mortifying  the  touchy  self-love  of 
the  parvenus f  or  shocking  that  of  her 
old  former  friends. 

About  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  she 
still  preserved,  not  the  fresh  and  full 
charms  of  the  young  girls  of  Lower 
Normandy,  but  a  slender,  and,  as  it 
were,  aristocratic  beauty.  Her  features 
were  delicately  cut,  her  form  graceful 
and  easy.  When  she  spoke,  her  pale 
countenance  seemed  to  light  up, and  to 
become  instinct  with  life.  Her  large 
black  eyes  were  full  of  affability,  bat 
their  calm  and  religious  expression 
seemed  to  announce  that  the  principle 
of  her  existence  dwelt  not  within  her- 
self. 

Having  been  married  in  the  flower 
of  her  youth  to  a  military  man  who 
was  both  old  and  jealous,  the  falseness 
of  her  position  in  the  midst  of  a  dissi- 
pated court,  greatly  contributed  to 
shed  that  veil  of  grave  melancholy  over 
a  countenance  once  doubtless  radiant 
with  all  the  charms  and  vivacity  of  love. 


•  From  the  French  of  Balzac^  «  Le  Requisitionnairi^g 
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Compelled  constantly  to  repress  every 
spontaneous  impulse,  every  emotion  of 
the  woman's  heart  ai  theperiod  when 
she  still  feels  rather  than  reflects,  pas- 
sion had  reposed  uoawakened  in  iis  puri- 
ty at  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  Her  prin- 
cipal attraction  indeed  proceeded  from 
that  pervading  spirit  of  youthfulness 
which  at  some  moments  was  revealed 
in  her  physiognomy,  and  which  gave 
to  her  ideas  a  certam  innocent  expres- 
sion of  desire.  Her  aspect  commanded 
restraint;  but  there  were  siill  in  her 
bearing,  in  her  voice,  hopes  and  promi- 
ses as  in  a  young  girl ;  and  the  man  of 
the  most  insensible  temperament  soon 
found  himself  in  love  wiih  her— but 
always  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
respectful  fear  of  her  displeasure,  from 
the  imposing  dignity  of  her  polish- 
ed manners,  and  because  her  soul, 
strengthened  by  cruel  trials,  seemed 
too  far  removed  above  the  reach  of  vul- 
gar minds,  and  forced  men  to  feel  their 
own  inferiority.  To  such  a  soul  some 
great  and  noble  passion  was  a  neces- 
sity.   The  affections  of  Madame  de 

J) were  accordingly  concentrated 

on  one  single  sentiment — that  of  ma- 
ternity. All  the  happiness  and  all  the 
pleasure  which  life  had  denied  to  her 
woman^s  heart,  she  found  again  in  the 
intense  love  she  bore  to  her  son.  She 
did  not  love  him  merely  with  ihe  pore 
and  profound  devotion  of  a  mother,  but 
with  the  coquetry  of  a  mistress,  with 
the  jealousy  of  a  wife.  She  was  un- 
happy away  from  his  side,  anxious 
whenever  he  was  absent;  she  could 
never  satiate  her  eyes  with  gazing 
upon  him ;  in  him  and  for  him  alone 
did  she  live. 

The  full  force  of  this  sentiment  will 
be  appreciated,  even  by  men,  when  it 
is  added  that  this  son  was  not  only 

Madame  de  D 's  only  child,  but 

her  last  surviving  relative — the  one 
single  being  to  whom  could  cling  the 
fears,  the  hopes,  and  the  joys  of  her 

life ;  for  the  late  Comte  de  D was 

the  last  scion  of  his  family,  as  she  was 
left  the  sole  heiress  of  his. 

Everything  had  combined  to  kindle 
loan  extraordinary  intensity  in  the  heart 
of  the  Countess  a  sentiment  which  is 
at  all  times  so  powerful  a  one  with 
woman.  She  had  succeeded  in  raising 
her  son  only  through  infinite  difficul- 
ties, which  had  yet  more  tenderly  en- 
deared him.  Twenty  times  had  his 
physicians  prophesied  to  her  that  she 


must  lose  him;  bat  trusting  to  her 
own  presentiments,  her  own  hopes, 
and  in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  the  facul- 
ty, she  had  reaped  the  inexpressible 
joy  of  beholding  him  pass  in  safety 
through  the  perils  of  childhood,  of  wit- 
nessing with  delight  the  progress  of 
his  constitution;  then,  thanks  to  her 
incessant  care,  he  had  grown  up,  and 
so  gracefully  had  his  youth  developed 
itself,  that  at  twenty  he  passed  for  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  cavaliers  of 
Versailles.  The  whole  was  crowned 
by  a  happiness  which  does  not  reward 
the  efforts  of  every  mother,  and  she 
was  herself  in  return  adored  by  her 
son.  Their  spirits  blended  together  in 
fraternal  sympathies.  Even  if  they 
had  not  been  already  united  by  the 
bonds  of  nature,  they  would  have  in- 
stinctively experienced  for  each  other 
that  friendship  of  manhood  so  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  life.  Appointed  to  a 
secodtl-lieu  tenancy  of  dragoons  at  eight- 
een, the  young  count  had  obeved  the 
point  of  honor  of  the  limes  by  following 
the  princes  in  their  emigration. 

And  so  Madame  de  D ,  noble, 

rich,  and  mother  of  an  emigrant,  was 
not  insensible  to  the  full  danger  of  her 
cruel  position.  Absorbed  in  the  aim  of 
preserving  for  her  son  her  large  fortune, 
she  had  renounced  the  happiness  of 
accompanying  him.  As  she  read  the 
rigorous  decrees  by  which  the  republic 
every  day  confiscated  the  estates  of  the 
emigrants  at  Carentan,  she  congratu- 
lated herself  upon  this  act  of  courage. 
Was  she  not  preserving  the  treasures 
of  her  son  at  the  penl  of  her  life? 
And  as  she  heard  of  the  terrible  exe- 
cutions ordered  by  the  Convention, 
she  would  sink  to  sleep  happy  in  the 
consciousness  that  her  sole  treasure 
was  in  safety  far>from  all  these  dan- 
gers, from  all  these  scaffolds.  Sh'e 
then  took  delight  in  the  belief  that  she 
had  adopted  the  best  course  to  secure 
at  once  the  safety  of  all  that  she  held 
precious. 

Yielding  to  this  secret  purpose  all 
the  concessions  commanded  by  the  un- 
happy necessity  of  the  times,  vet  with- 
out compromismg  either  her  dignity  or 
her  opinions,  she  wrapped  her  grief  in 
a  mantle  of  cold  mvstery.  She  had 
foreseen  all  the  difficulties  which  await- 
ed her  at  Carentan.  To  come  there  to 
occupy  the  first  position  in  society,  was 
to  brave  the  scaffold  every  day;  but 
sustained  by  the  courage  of  a  mother. 
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she  knew  how  to  win  the  affections  of 
the  poor  by  relieving  without  distinc- 
tion every  case  of  suffering,  while  she 
made  herself  necessary  to  the  rich  by 
watchfully  mmistering  to  their  enjoy- 
ments. 

Among  the  society  she  entertained 
were  the  procureur  of  the  commune, 
the  mayor,  the  president  of  the  dis- 
tricty  the  public  prosecutor,  and  even 
thejudges  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
The  first  four  of  these  personages,  who 
were  unmarried,  addressed  their  court 
to  her  in  the  hopes  of  winning  her 
hand,  whether  by  the  terror  of  the  evil 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  her,  or 
by  the  offer  of  the  protection  they 
could  extend  over  her.  The  public 
prosecutor,  who  had  formerly  had  the 
charge  of  the  business  of  the  Countess, 
strove  to  inspire  her  with  affection  by 
a  course  of  conduct  full  of  devotion  and 
generosity ; — dangerous  cunning  !— he 
was  the  most  formidable  of  all  her  suit- 
ors. He  alone  knew  the  full  extent  of 
the  large  fortune  of  his  former  client ; 
and  his  passion  was  stimulated  by  all 
the  longings  of  an  avarice  which  rested 
on  the  support  of  an  unbounded  power, 
the  power  of  life  and  death  m  the 
district. 

This  man,  who  was  still  young,  in- 
fused into  his  conduct  such  an  air  of 

nobleness,  that  Madame  de  D had 

not  yet  been  able  to  decipher  him. 
But,  despising  the  danger  that  attended 
a  contest  of  adroitness  with  the  Nor- 
mans, she  tasked  the  inventive  re- 
sources of  that  subtlety  which  nature 
has  bestowed  on  woman,  to  play  off  all 
these  rival  suits  against  each  other. 
By  gaining  time,  she  trusted  to  be  able 
to  reach  in  safety  the  end  of  the  trou- 
bles ;  for  at  that  period  the  royalists  of 
the  interior  flattered  themselves  every 
day -with  the  expectation  of  seeing  the 
revolution  brought  to  an  end  on  the 
morrow — a  conviction  which  wrought 
the  destruction  of  many  a  one  of  iheir 
number. 

In  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  the 
Countess  had  maintained  her  independ- 
ence skilfully  enough,  down  to  the 
day  when,  by  an  unaccountable  im- 
prudence, she  had  undertaken  to  close 
ner  doors.  She  inspired  so  deep  and 
so  sincere  an  interest,  that  everybody 
that  came  that  evening  was  filled  with 
an  anxious  alarm  on  learning  that  she 
had  suddenly  found  herself  unable  to 
receive  visitors;  and  with  that  open- 


ness of  curiosity  which  characterizes 

{>rovincial  manners,  they  made  particu- 
ar  inquiries  about  the  misfortune,  the 
trouble,  or  the  illness  by  which  Ma- 
dame de  D was  afflicted.    Bat  to 

every  question  an  old  housekeeper, 
named  Brigitte,  made  no  other  reply 
than  that  her  mistress  had  coofined 
herself  to  her  own  room,  and  would  not 
admit  even  the  servants  of  the  house. 

The  kind  of  conventual  life  led  bj 
the  inhabitants  of  a  little  country  town, 
gives  rise  to  a  habit  of  analyzing  aud 
explaining  their  neighbors'  actions,  so 
natural  and  invincible,  that  after  first 
bestowing  their  pity  on  Madame  de 

D ,  without  knowing  whether  she 

was  happy  or  distressed,  everybody 
set  to  work  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
her  sudden  retirement. 

"If  she  had  been  sick,*'  said  one 
of  the  inquirers,  ''she  would  have  sent 
for  the  doctor.  But  the  doctor  spent 
the  whole  day  with  me  playing  chess. 
He  remarked  to  me  jokmgly,  that  in 
these  times  there  is  but  one  com  plaint 
— and  unluckily  that  is  one  that  is  in- 
curable." This  little  jest  was  cau- 
tiously hazarded. 

Men,  women,  old  and  young,  all 
then  set  about  exploring  the  vast  field 
of  conjecture.  Everybody  espied  a 
secret  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  and 
this  secret  tormented  every  imagina- 
tion. The  next  day  the  general  su»- 
picion  became  more  and  more  inflamed. 
As  there  is  no  such  thing  as  privacy  of 
domestic  life  in  such  a  place,  the  womea 
were  the  first  to  find  out  that  Brigitte 
had  made  more  ample  provision  thaa 
usual  at  market.  This  fact  was  be> 
yond  dispute,  for  Brigitte  had  beea 
seen  early  in  the  morning  abroad  oo 
the  square,  and,  what  was  very  extra- 
ordinary, she  had  bought  the  only  hare 
that  was  lo  be  got.    All  the  world 

knew  that  Madame  de  D was  not 

fond  of  game.  The  hare  became  a 
new  text  for  an  infinity  of  guess-work. 

The  old  men  in  their  walks  remark- 
ed a  kind  of  suppressed  bustle  abiout  the 
house  of  the  Countess,  which  betrayed 
itself  by  the  very  precautions  resorted 
to  by  the  servants  to  conceal  it.  The 
footman  was  seen  shaking  a  carpet  in 
the  garden.  The  day  before,  no  one 
would  have  taken  any  notice  of  this ; 
but  now  the  carpet  became  a  powerfnl 
piece  of  testimony  in  support  of  the 
stories  all  the  world  was  weaving, — for 
everybody  had  his  own. 
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On  the  second  day,  when  the  news 

spread  that  Madame  de  D was  said 

to  be  indisposed,  the  priocipal  personage 
esof  Carentaa  assembled  in  the  evening 
at  the  house  of  the  brother  of  the  mayor, 
an  old  merchant  who  was  married,  a 
man  of  integrity,  and  the  object  both  of 
general  public  esteem  and  of  the  par- 
ticular regard  of  the  Countess.  There 
all  the  aspirants  to  the  hand  of  the 
rich  widow  had  their  own  stories  to 
tell— more  or  less  probable  as  the  case 
might  be.  Each  of  them  thought  to 
turn  to  his  own  advantage  the  secret 
circumstance  which  led  her  thus  to 
compromise  hersel£  The  public  pro- 
secutor imagined   a  whole  drama  of 

events  to  bring  Madame  de  D 's 

son  by  ni^ht  to  her  house.  The  mayor 
believed  in  a  recusant  priest  from  La 
Vendee  seeking  refuge  there,— but  then 
the  purchase  of  the  hare,  on  a  Friday, 
was  rather  embarrassing.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  district  made  up  his  mind 
for  some  fugitive  Chouan  or  Vendean 
chief  closely  pursued.  Others  were 
for  a  noble  escaped  from  the  prisoos  of 
Paris.  AH,  in  a  word,  suspected  the 
Countess  of  one  of  those  acts  of  gene- 
rosity which  the  laws  then  called  a 
crime,  and  which  might  lead  her  to  the 
acafibJd.  As  for  that  matter,  the  public 
prosecutor  remarked  in  an  under  tone, 
that  they  must  keepquiet,and  endeavor 
to  save  the  unfortunate  lady  from  the 
abyss  towards  which  she  was  thus 
rashing. 

"  If  you  make  a  noise  ahout  this 
affair,"  he  added,  "I  shall  be  obliged 
to  take  it  up — to  have  a  search  of  her 
house— and  then ! " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but 
everybody  understood  that  terrible 
meaning  that  was  left  unspoken. 

The  sincere  friends  of  the  Countess 
became  so  alarmed  for  her,  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  theprocureur- 
syndic  of  the  commune  bad  a  line  sent 
to  her  by  his  wife,  to  beg  her  to  receive 
her  company  that  evening  as  usual. 

The  old  merchant  ventured  further, 
and  called  in  person  on  Madame  de 

D in  the  morning.    Resolute  on 

the  strength  of  the  service  he  wanted 
to  render  her,  he  insisted  on  being  ad- 
mitted to  see  her ;  but  he  was  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment  when  he  saw 
her  in  the  garden,  engaged  in  gather- 
ing the  last  flowers  of  the  season  for  the 
ornament  of  some  vases. 

**  She  has  no  doubt  given  shelter  to 


a  lover,"  said  the  old  man  to  himself, 
seized  with  compassion  for  the  lovely 
woman  before  him.  The  singular  ex* 
pression  on  the  features  of  the  Countess 
confirmed  him  in  his  suspicion. 

Deeply  moved  by  that  devotion  so 
natural  to  women,  but  which  always 
touches  our  hearts,  because  men  ar« 
always  flattered  by  the  sacrifices  that 
one  of  them  makes  for  a  man,  the  mer- 
chant informed  the  Countess  of  the  re- 
ports which  were  in  circulation  through 
the  town,  and  of  the  risk  she  was  run- 
ning. 

**  For,"  said  he,  as  he  concluded,  "  if 
amonff  our  functionaries  there  may  be 
some  liberally  enough  disposed  to  par- 
don in  you  a  heroism  that  should  have  a 
priest  for  its  object,  none  of  them  will 
have  any  pity  for  you  if  they  should 
come  to  find  out  that  you  are  sacrificing 
yourself  to  a  sentiment  of  the  heart." 

At  these  words  Madame  de  D 

looked  up  at  the  old  man  with  an  ex- 
pression of  bewilderment  and  despair 
that  made  him  shudder,  old  as  he 
was. 

^  Come  with  me,"  said  she  to  him, 
taking  him  by  the  hand.  She  led  him 
to  her  chamber,  and  there,  drawing 
from  her  bosom  a  letter  all  soiled  and 
torn — 

*'Read  that!"— she  cried,  with  a 
violent  effort  to  give  utterance  to  the 
words,  and  sinking  back  into  her  chair 
as  though  entirely  overcome. 

While  the  old  merchant  was  looking 
for  his  spectacles  and  wiping  them,  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  and  gazed  at  him 
for  the  first  time  with  curiosity ;  then 
with  an  altered  voice — 

"  I  trust  myself  to  you  !"— she  said 
in  a  gentle  tone. 

**  And  have  not  I  come  to  make  my- 
self a  participator  in  your  crime  ?"  an- 
swered the  worthy  old  man  with  au 
air  of  simplicity. 

A  thrill  shot  through  her  frame.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  in  that  little 
town  her  generous  spirit  had  sympa- 
thized with  that  of  auother. 

The  old  merchant  understood  at  a 
glance  both  the  affliction  and  the  de- 
light of  the  Countess.  Her  son  had 
taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  Gran- 
ville. He  wrote  to  his  mother  from 
his  prison.  He  gave  her  a  melancholy 
and  happy  hope.  In  full  confidence  in 
his  means  or  escape,  he  fixed  three 
days  within  which  he  was  to  make  his 
appearance  at  Carentan  in  disguise. 
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The  fatal  letter  contained  an  agonizing 
adieu  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  in 
her  arms  by  the  evening  of  the  third 
day.  He  concluded  by  requesting  his 
mother  to  pay  a  large  reward  to  the 
messenger  who  had  undertaken, 
through  the  midst  of  a  thousand  dan- 
gers, to  place  in  her  hands  this  sad 
missive. 

The  paper  trembled  in  the  old  man's 
hands. 

"  And  ibis  is  now  the  third  day  !'* 
cried  Madame  de  D ,  rising  abrupt- 
ly, seizing  the  letter,  and  walking  agi- 
tatedly about. 

"  You  have  been  very  imprudent !" 
said  the  merchant,  "  why  make  pur- 
chase of  provisions  V* 

'*  But  he  may  arrive  dying  with 
hunger,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and — *' 

She  could  not  finish. 

•*  I  can  count  upon  my  brother,"  re- 
turned the  old  man,  **  and  I  will  go  and 
secure  him  to  your  interest." 

The  merchant,  then,  regaining  all 
the  keen  intelligence  he  had  once  ap- 
plied to  his  affairs  in  business,  addressed 
to  her  many  counsels  replete  with  pru- 
dence and  sagacity.  Afier  agreeing 
together  upon  all  they  were  mutually 
to  say  and  to  do,  he  proceeded,  under 
various  adroit  pretexts,  to  the  principal 
houses  in  Carentan,  where  he  gave  out 

that  Madame  de  D ,  whom  he  had 

jyst  seen,  would  receive  company  in 
the  evening  as  usual,  notwithstanding 
her  indisposition. 

In  the  cross-examination  which  as- 
sailed him  in  every  family,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Countess's  illness,  he  en- 
countered all  their  Norman  keenness 
with  their  own  weapons,  and  succeed- 
ed in  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  people  who  were  busying  them- 
selves about  this  mysterious  affair. 
His  first  visit  worked  wonders.  He 
related  in  the  presence  of  a  gouty  old 

lady,  how  near  Madame  de  D had 

come  to  dying  from  a  sudden  attack  of 
gout  in  the  stomach.  The  celebrated 
Troncbin  having  once  recommended  to 
her,  on  any  such  occasion,  to  apply  to 
her  chest  the  fresh  and  warm  skin 
of  a  hare,  and  to  remain  in  bed  per- 
fectly motionless,  the  Countess,  who 
two  days  before  had  been  at  death's 
door,  was  now  so  far  restored,  by  strict- 
ly following  the  strange  prescription  of 
Tronchin,  as  to  be  able  to  receive  her 
visitors  this  evening.  This  story  met 
with  a  prodigious  success,  and  the  doc- 


tor of  CarenttDt  who  was  a  rofalist  at 
heart,  increased  its  effect  by  the  gravi- 
ty with  which  he  discussed  the  learned 
oddities  of  the  specific 

But  suspicion  had  nevertheless  stmek 
too  deep  root  in  some  obstinate  or  phi- 
losophical minds,  to  be  eniirely  diasH 
pateid ;  so  that  in  the  evening  all  those 

who  composed  Madame  de  D 's 

circle  came  eagerly  and  early,  some  to 
watch  narrowly  her  countenance,  others 
from  friendship, — while  the  greater  part 
came  under  the  excitement  of  the  mar- 
vellousness  of  her  cure. 

They  found  the  Countess  seated  as 
usual  in  a  chair  by  the  comer  of  the  large 
stone  chimney-piece  of  her  drawing- 
room,  which  was  about  as  unpretending 
as  most  of  those  at  Carentan;  for  in  order 
to  avoid  wounding  the  pett)r  feelings 
of  her  guests,  she  had  abstained  from 
any  of  those  enjoyments  of  loxury  to 
which  she  had  formerly  been  accus- 
tomed. No  change  had  therefore  been 
made  in  her  house.  The  floor  of  her 
drawing-room  had  not  even  been  pol- 
ished. Leaving  on  the  walls  all  their 
old  sombre  tapestries,  she  kept  the 
common  furniture  of  the  country,bomed 
candles,  and  followed  all  the  customs 
of  the  place,  adopting  the  complete 
provincial  life,  without  shrinking  either 
irom  its  most  annoying  trifles  or  its 
most  disagreeable  privations.  Bnt 
knowing  that  her  guests  would  be  in- 
dulfifent  to  every  extravagance  applied 
to  their  gratification,  she  neglected  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  ministering  to  their 
personal  enjoyments.  The  dinners  ^e 
gave  them  were  excellent  She  even 
went  so  far  as  to  pretend  avarice,  to 
please  their  calculating  habits;  and 
after  having  had  the  adroitness  of 
having  particular  concessions  to  luxury 
forced  from  her,  she  then  knew  how  to 
lavish  everything  on  them  with  aa 
inimitable  grace. 

To  return  then  to  our  starting  point, 
at  about  seven  o'clock  that  evening  all 
the  best  society  of  Carentan  was  a»> 
serobled  there,  seated  on  tapestry  chairs, 
and  describing  a  large  circle  in  front  of 
the  fire-place.  The  mistress  of  the 
house,  supported  in  her  wretchedness 
by  the  sympathizing  looks  directed 
to  her  by  the  old  merchant,  displayed 
an  unparalleled  courage  in  undergoing 
all  the  minute  questionings,  and  the 
frivolous  and  stupid  conversation  of  her 
guests.  But  at  every  stroke  cNf  ihe 
knocker  of  the  door,  or  at  eveiy  somd 
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of  steps  in  the  street,  she  concealed  her 
agitation  by  starting  topics  interesting 
to  the  concerns  of  the  country.  She 
stimulated  various  discussions  on  the 
quality  of  ciders,  and  was  so  well  sec- 
onded by  the  good  old  man,  who  under- 
stood her  admirably,  that  the  company 
almost  forgot  to  watch  her,  seeing,  as 
they  did,  her  natural  expression  of 
countenance  and  her  imperturbable 
self-possession.  But  the  public  prose- 
cutor and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  re- 
volutionary tribunal  remamed  taciturn, 
observing  closely  the  slightest  move- 
ments of  her  ph3r8iognomy,  listening 
in  the  house,  in  spite  of  the  noise,  and 
from  time  to  time  addressing  embar- 
rassing questions  to  her,  which  how- 
ever she  would  answer  with  admirable 
presence ,  of  mind.  A  mother  can  do 
and  dare  so  much  ! 

As  soon  as  Madame  de  D had 

arranged  her  groups,  and  placed  every 
one  at  table  at  games  of  boston,  rever- 
sis,  or  whist,  she  remained  a  while 
longer  chatting  with  some  of  the  young 
people,  with  a  manner  of  perfect  un- 
ccHicem,  performing  her  part  with  the 
skill  of  a  consummate  actress;  she 
soon  led  them  to  ask  her  for  a  loto 
hoard,  when,  on  the  pretext  that  no  one 
but  herself  could  find  it,  she  left  the 
room. 

''I  am  suffocating!  my  poor  Bri- 
gitte!"  she  cried,  as  she  wiped  the 
tears  gushing  from  her  eyes,  which 
slowed  wiih  an  unnatural  lustre  of 
fever,  agony  and  impatience. 

**  He  does  not  come !"  she  resumed, 
looking  round  the  room  to  which  she 
had  ascended. — **  Here  I  can  breathe 
and  exist !  A  few  moments  longer  and 
he  will  be  here !  For  he  lives  still,  I 
am  certain, — mj  heart  tells  me  so.   Do 

you  hear  nothing,  Brigitte? 

Oh !  I  would  give  the  rest  of  my  life 
to  know  if  he  is  yet  in  prison  or  at  this 
moment  on  his  way  across  the  coun- 
try!  Would  that  I  could  cease 

to  think!" 

She  examined  anew,  if  everything 
was  in  order  in  the  room.  A  good  fire 
blazed  on  the  hearth ;  the  shutters  were 
carefullv  closed ;  the  furniture  shone 
"with  cleanliness.  The  manner  in 
"which  the  bed  was  made  proved  that 
the  hand  of  the  Countess  had  been 
busy  with  Brigitte  in  the  minutest  de- 
tails; and  her  hopes  were  written  on  all 
the  delicate  attentions  to  his  comfort 
revealed  throughout  the  whole  of  this 


chamber.  There  was  all  the  graceful 
sweetness  of  love,  and  its  purest  en« 
dearments,  in  the  odors  exhaled  by  the 
flowers.  None  but  a  mother  could 
have  thus  anticipated  all  the  wants  of 
a  soldier,  and  have  prepared  for  them 
gratifications  so  complete.  An  exquisite' 
repast,  choice  wines,  slippers,  iinen^ 
everything,  in  a  word,  that  could  be 
necessary  or  agreeable  to  a  traveller, 
was  provided  there,  so  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting,  that  the  delights  of 
home  should  reveal  to  him  a  mother's 
love,  and  that  no  wish  should  be  left 
for  him  to  imagine. 

**  Brigitte !"  said  the  countess,  with 
a  heart-rending  tone  of  voice,  as  she 
went  to  place  a  chair  before  the  table* 
as  though  to  invest  her  prayers  with  a 
reality,  and  to  strengthen  the  force  of 
her  illusions. 

''Ah!  madam e — He  will  come! — 
He  is  not  far " 

**  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  is  alive  and 
on  his  way, "  resumed  Brigitte,  "  for  I 
put  a  key  in  the  Bible,  and  I  kept  it  on 
my  fingers  while  Cotiin  read  the  Gos* 
pel  of  bt  John—and,  Madame,  the  key 
did  not  turn. " 

"  Is  that  very  certain  ?"  asked  the 
Countess. 

"Oh,  Madame,  that's  very  well 
known.  ■  Td  wager  my  salvation  he  is 
living  yet — Grod  cannot  be  mistaken. " 

"  Oh  !  in  spite  of  all  the  danger  that 
awaits  him  in  this  place,  would  indeed 
we  could  see  him  here !" 

'*  Poor  Monsieur  Auguste !"  exclaim- 
ed  Brigitte,  "he  is  on  foot  on  the  open 
roads. '^ 

"And  there  is  eight  o'clock  striking!" 
cried  the  Countess  in  terror. 

Then,  trembling  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing remained  longer  than  perhaps  she 
ought  in  that  room  where  she  believed 
in  the  life  of  her  son  as  she  looked 
upon  all  that  spoke  to  her  of  life,  she 
descended  to  the  drawing-room,  but  be- 
fore entering  it  she  stood  a  moment  un- 
der the  peristyle  of  the  staircase,  listen- 
ing if  any  sound  awoke  the  silent  echoes 
of  the  town.  She  smiled  upon  the 
husband  of  Brigitte  who  was  standing 
sentinel,  and  whose  eyes  seemed  to 
have  grown  heavy  with  long  listening, 
like  her,  to  the  murmurs  of  the  square 
and  of  the  night.  She  saw  her  son  every- 
where, in  every  object. 

Affecting  an  air  of  gaiety,  she  pre- 
sently re-entered,  and  set  herself  to  loto 
with  some  little  girls;  but  from  time 
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to  time  she  complained  of  being  in 
pain,  and  at  last  returned  to  her  seat 
by  the  chimney-piece. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  and  of 
minds  in  the  house  of  Madame  de 

D ,  at  the  moment  when»on  the 

road  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg,  a  young 
man  in  a  brown  carmagnole — the  indis- 
pensable costume  of  that  day — was 
directing  his  steps  to  Carentan. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Requisitions,* 
there  was  little  or  nodisciphne,  and  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment  scarcely 
permitted  the  republic  to  equip  its 
soldiers  on  the  spot,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  see  the  roads  crowded  with  requisi* 
tionaries  still  in  their  common  dress, 
and  either  journeying  in  adTance  of 
their  battalions  to  their  deik)ts,  or  loi- 
tering far  in  the  rear.  Being  for  the 
most  part  very  young,  their  marches 
generally  depended  on  their  ability  to 
Bupport  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey. 

The  ^ounff  traveller  here  in  question 
found  himself  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  detachment  of  requisitionaries 
which  was  proceeding  to  Cherbourg, 
and  which  the  mayor  of  Carentan  was 
expecting  every  hour,  so  as  to  distri- 
bute to  these  defenders  of  their  coun- 
try their  billets  for  their  lodging.  This 
young  man  wallced  on  with  a  step  that 
had  become  rather  heavy  indeed  but 
was  still  firm,  and  his  whole  bearing 
seemed  to  announce  that  he  had  lon^ 
been  familiar  with  the  fatigues  of  mili- 
tary life.  Although  the  foliage  sur- 
rounding Carentan  was  brightened  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  he  had  observed 
some  large  white  clouds  ready  to 
strew  the  country  with  snow ;  and  it 
was  no  doubt  the  fear  of  being  over- 
taken by  a  violent  storm,  that  quick- 
ened his  walk,  for  it  was  more  active 
than  seemed  to  correspond  with  the 
fatigues  of  the  dav. 

He  carried  on  nis  back  a  sack  al-. 
most  empty,  and  had  in  his  hand  a 
box-wood  cane  cut  from  the  high  and 
thick  hedges  formed  by  this  tree  around 
most  of  the  estates  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy. 

This  solitary  traveller  entered  Ca- 
rentan, whose  towers,  tipped  by  the  ca- 
pricious gleams  of  the  moonlight,  had 
out  just   come   in   sight.     His  step 


awoke  the  echoes  of  the  silent  streets; 
and  meeting  nobody,  the  young  man 
was  obligedto  inquire  of  a  weaver  who 
was  still  at  his  work,  for  the  house  of 
the  mayor.  This  magistrate  fortu- 
nately lived  at  a  short  distance,  and 
the  requisitionary  soon  found  himself 
under  shelter  beneath  the  porch  of 
that  worthy  individual,  where  he  sat 
down  on  a  stone-bench  while  waiting 
for  the  billet  for  a  lodging  which  he  had 
called  for. 

The  mayor  having  summoned  him 
in,  he  made  his  appearance  before  him, 
and  became  the  subject  of  a  rigid 
scrutiny. 

The  stranger  was  a  young  man  of 
pleasing  countenance,  and  seemed  to 
oelong  to  a  distinguished  family. 
There  was  a  certain  nobleness  in  his 
air,  and  the  intelligence  derived  from  a 
good  education  was  sumped  upon  his 
countenance. 

The  mayor,  after  making  sure  that 
they  were  alone,  directed  to  him  a 
look  full  of  interest  and  shrewdness. 

*'  What  is  your  name  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Julien  Jussieu,"  answered  the  re- 
quisitionary. 

The  magistrate  allowed  a  smile  of 
incredulity  to  escape  him. 

"And  you  come  ?'' 

«  From  Paris." 

"  Your  comrades  are  far  off  !"- 
sumed  the  mayor,  with  a  tone  of  mock- 
ery. 

"  I  am  three  leagues  ahead  of  the 
battalion." 

"  You  have  no  doubt  some  particu- 
lar attraction  at  Carentan,  citizen  re- 
quisitionary !"  said  the  mayor  with  a 
cunning  air. 

"  Very  well !"  he  proceeded  with  a 
gesture  imposing  silence  on  the  young 
man  who  was  about  to  reply.  "Very 
well  I — we  know  where  to  send  you. — 
Here,"  he  added,  handing  him  his  bil- 
let, "good  evening,  citizen  JussieuP^ 

There  was  a  tinge  of  gentle  and 
good-natured  irony  in  the  tone  in  which 
the  magistrate  uttered  these  two  last 
words.  He  handed  him  a  billet  on 
which    was   marked    the   house   of 

Madame  de  D .    The  yoimg  man 

read  the  direction  with  an  air  of  cu- 
riosity. 

"He  knows  very  well  that  he  has 
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Yiot  far  to  go.  And  as  soon  as  he  is 
outside,  it  will  not  take  him  long  to 
oross  the  square!^  exclaimed  the 
mayor  to  himself,  as  the  young  man 
^was  ia  the  act  of  departing. 

"  He's  a  famous  bold  fellow !— Well, 
Ood  be  with  him! — He  answered 
every  question.  Yes,  brit  if  I  had 
asked  to  see  his  papers !" 

At  that  moment,  all  the  steeples  and 
all  the  clocks  in  Carentan  having 
struck  half-past  nine,  the  lanterns  were 
all  lit  in  Madame  de  D >'s  ante- 
chamber; the  servants  were  helping 
their  mistresses  and  their  masters  on 
"with  their  wooden-shoes,  their  £;reat- 
coats  or  their  cloaks ;  and  the  players 
having  settled  their  accounts,  were 
about  to  retire  in  a  body,  according  to 
the  established  custom  in  all  little 
towns. 

"  The  Prosecutor  seems  to  wish  to 
stay  behind  !*' — said  a  lady,  as  she  per- 
ceived that  that  important  personage 
'Was  missing,  at  the  moment  when  all 
parted  in  the  square  to  return  to  their 
respective  residences,  after  having  ex- 
hausted ail  the  formulas  of  adieu. 

This  terrible  officer  was  in  fact  alone 
with  the  Countess,  who  waited  with 
trembling  till  it  might  be  his  pleasure' 
to  take  his  leave. 

**  Citoyenne,"  he  at  last  said,  after  a 
long  silence  in  which  there  was  some- 
thing fearful,  '*  I  am  here  to  see  that 
the  laws  of  the  republic  are  observed." 

Madame  de  D '  shuddered. 

*'  And  have  you  nothing  then  to  dis- 
close to  me  ?" — he  asked. 

**  Nothing !"  she  answered,  with  an 
air  of  astonishment. 

"Ah !  Madame !"  exclaimed  the  Pro- 
secutor, taking  a  seat  by  her  side,  and 
changing  his  tone,  "  pardon  me.  But 
at  this  moment  a  word  raav  send  your 
head  or  mine  to  the  scafibkl.  I  have 
studied  too  well  your  character,  your 
soul,  your  manner,  to  partake  of  the  de- 
lusion into  which  you  have  succeeded 
in  casting  your  guests  this  evening. — 
You  are  expecting  your  son,  I  am  con- 
vinced." 

The  Countess  made  a  hasty  gesture 
of  denial;  but  she  had  grown  pale; 
the  muscles  of  her  face  had  con- 
tracted, under  the  necessity  she  felt  of 
assuminff  a  deceptive  firmness;  and 
the  implacable  eye  of  the  Public  Pro- 
secutor, riveted  upon  her,  lost  not  a 
single  one  of  her  motions. 


"Very  well!  Receive  him,"  re* 
sumed  the  revolutionary  magistrate; 
— "but  do  not  let  him  remain  later 
than  seven  in  the  morning  under  your 
roof ;  for  to-morrow  at  daylight,  I  shall 
be  here  provided  with  a  denunciatioa 
which  I  will  have  made  to  me." 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  unmean- 
ing air,  which  would  have  awakened 
pity  in  the  breast  of  a  tifi;er. 

"  I  will  prove  the  falseness  of  the 
denunciation,"  he  pursued  in  a  gentle 
voice, "  by  a  thorough  search,  and  you 
will  then,  from  the  nature  of  my  re- 
port, be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  • 
further  suspicion.  I  will  speak  of  your 
patriotic  offerings,  of  your  good  eivism, 
and  we  shall  all  be  saved." 

Madame  de  D ,  through  fear  of 

a  trap,  remained  motionless;  but  her 
face  was  all  on  fire  and  her  tongue 
frozen. 

A  stroke  of  the  knocker  echoed 
through  the  house. 

"Ah!"  cried  the  mother,  terror- 
stricken,  and  sinking  to  her  knees, — 
"  to  save  him ! — to  save  him !" 

"Yes,  let  us  save  him!"  resumed 
the  Public  Prosecutor,  darting  on  her  a 
passionate  glance,  "  were  it  to  cost  us 
our  lives !" 

"  I  am  lost !"  she  cried,  as  the  Pro- 
secutor raised  her  politely  from  the 
ground. 

"Nay,  Madame,"  he  answered  with 
a  fine  oratorical  movement,  "  I  would 
owe  you  to  nothing — but  yourself" 

««  Madame!  Here  he  is!  Here " 

cried  Brigitte,  supposing  her  mis- 
tress to  be  alone.  At  the  sight  of  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  the  old  servant  be- 
came instantaneously,  from  the  flushed 
and  joyous  countenance  she  at  first  ex- 
hibited, motionless  and  livid. 

"What's  the  matter,  Brigitte?" 
asked  the  magistrate,  with  a  gentle 
and  intelligent  air. 

"  A  requisitionary  the  mayor  sends 
to  us  for  a  lodging !"— answered  the 
servant,  showing  the  billet. 

"  True,"  said  the  Prosecutor,  after 
reading  the  paper,  "a  battalion  arrives 
here  to-night." 

And  he  took  his  leave.  It  was  too 
necessarv  to  the  Countess  at  this  mo- 
ment to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  her 
old  agent,  to  admit  the  slightest  doubt 
of  it  She  rapidly  ascended  the 
stairs,  in  a  violent  palpitation,  and 
with  scarce  strength  to  stand  r  then  in 
an  agony  of  emotion  she  opened  the 
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door  of  the  chamber,  beheld  her  son, 
and  f«lIiQg  lifeless  into  bis  arms — 

"  Oh  I  my  child — my  child— my  be- 
loved child  !''  she  cried,  through  her 
sobs  and  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  covers 
ing  him  with  kisses  impressed  with  a 
kind  of  frenzy. 

'* Madame!" — said  the  stranger. 

"  Ah  !— it  is  not  him  !"  cried  the 
mother,  stepping  back  with  horror. 

She  stood  erect,  gazing  upon  the  re- 
quisitionary  with  a  haggard  look  and  a 
tearless  eye. 

"  Oh,  holy  God !  What  a  likeness !" 
said  Brigitte. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and 
the  stranger  himself  was  struck  with 
a  thrill  at  the  aspect  of  Madame 
deD . 

''Ah !  Monsieur,"  she  at  length  said, 
leanmg  for  support  on  the  liusband  of 
Brigitte,  and  feeling  then  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  ^ief  whose  first  blow  well- 
nigh  killed  her, "  Monsieur,  I  am  una- 
ble to  remain  longer  with  vou.  Permit 
my  people  to  take  m3r  place,  and  to 
render  you  every  attention." 

She  descended  to  her  own  room, 
resting  on  the  arms  of  Brigitte  and  the 
old  servitor. 

"What,  Madame!"  exclaimed  the 
housekeeper,  as  she  placed  her  mis- 
tress in  a  seat;  ** is  that  roan  ^oing  to 
sleep  in  Monsieur  Auguste*s  bed,  put 
on  Monsieur  Auguste's  slippers,  eat  the 
pie  I  have  made  for  Monsieur  Au- 

guste ! Ah  !  though  they  were  to 

guillotine  me,  I " 

"  Brigitte !"  cried  Madame  de  D . 

Brigitte  was  mute.  "Hold  your 
tongue,  then,  you  old  fool  I"  said  her 
husband  to  her  in  an  under  tone.  "  Do 
you  want  to  kill  Madame  ?" 

At  this  moment  the  requisilionary 
made  a  noise  in  her  room  above,  in  the 
act  of  seating  himself  at  table. 


"  Ah !    I  will   not   remain    here," 

cried  Madame  de  D ;  "  I  will  go 

to  the  green-house,  and  there  I  can 
better  hear  whatever  passes  outside 
through  the  night." 

She  was  still  floating  between  the 
fear  of  having  lost  her  son,  and  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  yet  re-appear. 

The  night  was  horribly  silent. 
There  was  one  dreadful  moment  for 
the  Countess,  when  the  battalion  of 
the  requisitionaries  arrived  in  the  town, 
and  every  man  went  in  search  of  his 
lodging.  At  every  step,  at  every  sound, 
there  was  a  disappointed  hope;  but 
nature  soon  resumed  a  frightful  calm. 

Towards  morning  the  Countess  wms 
compelled  to  return  to  her  room.  Bri- 
gitte, who  watched  every  movement 
of  her  mistress,  not  seeing  her  come 
forth,  entered  the  room,  and  there 
found  the  Countess dead  ! 

'*  She  has  probably  heard  that  re- 
quisitionary  who  is  finishing  dressing 
himself,  and  walking  about  Monsieur 
Auguste*s  room,  singing  their  cursed 
Marseiliaise,  as  if  he  was  in  a  stable," 
cried  Brigitte, — **  and  that  has  killed 
her!" 

But  the  death  of  the  Countess  was 
caused  by  a  far  deeper  emotion,  and 
no  doubt  by  some  terrible  vision ;  for 
at     the    exact     hour    Madame     de 

D died  at  Carenian,  her  son  was 

shot  in  the  Morbihan. 

This  tragic  fact  may  be  added  to  all 
the  observations  made  upon  those  sym- 
pathies which  disregard  the  laws  of 
space, — evidences  which  some  solitary 
philosophers  are  collecting  with  a 
learned  curiosity,  and  which  will  ooe 
day  serve  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
new  science  which  has  not  yet  found 
its  Doctor  Gall. 
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THE  BRAHMIN  AND  THE  CRYSTAL  DROP. 


BY  MRS.  JANE  L.  SWIFT. 

"  Nat,  Christian,  I  may  never  tasle 

or  viands  such  as  these; 
I  could  not  share  thy  board,  and  know 

Another  hour  of  ease. 
From  early  youth,  I  have  been  taught 

To  love  each  living  thing ; 
To  guard  with  care  toe  crimson  stream 

That  finds  in  life  its  spring. 
Perchance  the  drops  that  circle  now 

Within  these  aged  veins. 
May  flow  afresh,  in  meaner  form. 

When  all  my  vigor  wanes ; 
Perchance  some  being  I  have  loved 

May  hover  round  me  still. 
As  bird,  or  household  animal, 

The  vacant  place  to  fill. 
I  know  not.  Christian,  but  it  seems 

A  cruel  thing  to  me. 
To  smite,  with  unrelenting  hand. 

What  never  injured  thee." 

**  Ah  !  Brahmin,  thine  's  an  erring  creed. 

Though  dear  to  thee  it  be ; 
I  will  unveil  in  one  short  hour 

Its  wayward  subtlety. 
There  's  not  a  step  that  thou  canst  take 

Upon  yon  sunny  plain. 
But  presses  out  some  pulse  of  life 

That  cannot  throb  a^ain. 
There  *s  not  a  plant  or  nerb,  that  serves 

Thy  table  to  supply. 
But  makes  a  home  for  myriads, 

Unseen  by  naked  eye. 
Each  crushed  leaf  of  the  attar  rose 

That  yields  thee  sweet  perfmne, 
Bears  many  a  living  atom  on, 

To  find  us  destined  tomb. 
Instinct  with  life — thou  canst  not  breathe 

The  purest  summer  air. 
Without  disturbing  in  their  flieht 

The  motes  that  revel  there." 

"  Thou  wouldst  not  mock  me,  Christian,  yet 

I  cannot  help  but  smile, 
To  hear  thee  speak  such  monstrous  things 

Without  one  look  of  guile. 
Wouldst  tell  me  that  the  crystal  drops. 

Within  this  brimming  bowl. 
Can  be  the  home  or  element 

Of  many  a  creature  soul  ?" 

"  Aye,  Brahmin,  I  would  tell  thee  80» 
For  thou  mayst  quickly  see,  ^         j 
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A  ttay  world  of  life  exists 

Which  is  unknown  to  thee. 
Behold  this  glass— a  simple  thing, 

And  still  it  magnifies 
7en  thousand  times  the  atoms  small 

That  mock  the  keenest  eyes. 
Here  is  one  soft  and  silky  hair 

Tl^at  's  fallen  on  thy  brow, 
Thou  seest  how  fine  it  is,  how  fair — 

Brahmin,  behold  it  now ! 
Aye,  start !  'tis  wonderful,  I  ween. 

To  thy  unpractised  gaze. 
To  find  that  hair  like  hempen  cord 

Which  holds  the  anchor  stays. 
IVe  taken  from  the  costly  fringe 

That  decks  thy  turbaned  head. 
But  a  small  portion  of  its  woof, 

A  single  golden  thread. 
Look  at  it,  brahmin,  see  how  coarse 

Its  texture  doth  appear ; 
Surely,  thou  wilt  not  doubt  the  truth 

Of  what  I  show  thee  here." 

"  *Tis  wonderful,  I  will  allow ; 

But,  Christian,  thou  hast  shown 
Only  in  strange  and  ruder  ^ise, 

The  things  I  long  have  known." 

Stay,  Brahmin,  here  's  ope  crystal  drop. 

It  came  from  yonder  spring ; 
Now  look— and  truly  tell  the  thoughts 

That  single  drop  can  bring. 
Thou  turnest  pale — I  see  thy  hand 

Is  trembling  as  with  fear; 
Ah !  Brahmin,  'tis  a  mighty  power 

That  formed  that  crystal  sphere." 

^*  I  would  not.  Christian,  for  the  gold 

That  now  in  Ophir  shines — 
I  would  not,  for  the  gems  that  glow 

In  famed  Grolconda's  mines, 
Hare  dashed  to  atoms  the  belief 

I  held  when  first  we  met — 

do  forgive  thee.  Christian,  but 

I  never  can  forget. 
How  many  hopes  are  blotted  out, 

I  need  not  stay  to  tell ; 
But  life  seems  dififerent  now  to  me — 

Oh,  Christian,  fare  thee  well !" 

<*  Nay,  Brahmin,  thou  hast  only  learned 

How  weak  is  erring  man ; 
How  powerless  boasted  reason  is 

The  works  of  God  to  scan. 
Thou'st  learned  that  each  created  thing 

Can  teach  some  truth  divine, 
E'en  as  a  crystal  drop  could  shake 

A  faith  so  firm  as  thine." 
New  York,  March,  1843. 
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THE  ENGLISH  IN  AFFGHANISTAN.* 


The  English  empire  is  undoubtedly,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  roost  powerful 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  She  draws 
her  resources  from  three  quarters  of  the 
world.  Her  strength,  drawing  to  a  focus 
in  her  upper  classes,  and  as  remarkable 
for  its  capacity  of  concentration  as  for 
its  immense  abstract  greatness;  her 
vast  wealth,  and  the  character  of  her 
people  formed  by  a  continuance  of  con- 
test, struggles,  and  exertion,  peaceful 
and  armed,  prolonged  through  centu- 
ries, admirably  qualified  to  develope 
every  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
energy — altogether  render  her  at  this 
moment  the  most  desirable  ally,  and 
the  most  formidable  foe,  that  the  array 
of  nations  can  produce. 

The  history  of  England  constantly 
forces  on  the  mind  a  parallel  with  that 
of  Rome.  The  same  constant  ai)peal  to 
arms,  the  same  thirst  for  dominion,  the 
same  haughtiness  and  arrogance  that 
unbridled  power  invariably  generates. 
But  with  these  things,  England  has 
others  that  Rome  never  had.  If  she 
is  deficient  in  the  softness  and  pliability 
that  are  engendered  under  a  southem 
sun,  the  Christian  religion  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  gradually  tempered  the 
original  harshness  of  the  insular  char- 
acter, and  the  industry  of  her  people 
gives  her  power  an  element  of  perma- 
nency that  the  Italian  Republic  never 
possessed.  In  addition  to  this,  her 
geographical  position  has  furnished  her 
with  a  perpetual  segis  that  has  kept  at 
bay  those  toes  which  would  otherwise 
have  long  since  overrun  her  fields. 
The  Channel  only  has  saved  England 
from  the  fate  of  Glanders  and  Holland : 

-"  that  pale,  that  white-faced  shore 


Whose   foot    spurns   back   the   ocean's 

roaring  tides, 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders. 
that  England,  hedged  in  with  the 

main; 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes." 


In  no  case  has  the  power  of  England 
been  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
Afifgban  war.  France,  after  twelve 
years  of  contest,  has  hardly  made  an 
impression  upon  the  African  coast. 
Eight  years  of  conflict  have  scarcely 
enabled  our  government  to  expel  a  few 
hundred  Indians  from  the  peninsula  of 
Florida ;  while  in  a  single  season,  this 
island  race  wages  two  wars,  nine 
thousand  miles  from  her  borders — 
humbles  the  power  of  China,  and 
avenges  the  blood  of  her  sons  under  the 
walls  of  Cabul. 

But,  after  all,  the  narrative  of  the 
Afifghan  invasion  is  one  of  total  defeat. 
The  plans  of  her  statesmen  are  com- 
pletely baflSed,  an  army  of  seventeen 
thousand  souls  destroyed,  and  she  is 
compelled  utterly  to  abandon  the  coun- 
try itself. 

It  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  no  warfare 
was  ever  more  unwarranted,  few  more 
criminal  in  their  origin  or  execution. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  war, 
no  obscurity  exists.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Anglo-Indian  history,  the 
course  of  the  English  has  been  one  of 
constant  aggression,  without  any  sha- 
dow of  excuse  or  apology.  It  has  been 
conquest,  in  its  most  relentless  and 
grasping  form,  while  the  vanquished 
country  has  been  farmed  out  for  the 
younger  sons  of  the  victors,  who 
could  find  no  support  at  home. 
India  has  been  nothing  but  a  paddock 
for  the  pet  stock  of  England — a  pastur- 
age for  ner  fat  cattle. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  greatest 
military  glories  of  England  are  to  be 
drawn  from  Indian  story.  As  Macauley 
well  says,  **  The  contest  between  the 
English  and  the  Bengalese  was  one 
between  sheep  and  wolves,  men  and 
demons."  And  so  it  was  t^ith  almost 
the  entire  population.  There  have 
been  exceptions.  Hyder  Ali  and  his 
son  were  more  serious  op|[)onents.  The 
Mahrattas    gave    occasionally   some 


•The  Military  Operations  at  Cabnl,  which  ended  in  the  Retreat  and  Destruction 
of  the  British  Army,  January,  1842 ;  with  a  Journal  of  Imprisonment  in  Afighanistan. 
By  Lieut.  Vincent  Eyre,  Bengal  Artillery,  late  Deputy  Commissary  of  Ordnance  at 
Cabul.    Murray.    London.    1843. 

Scenes  and  Adventures  in  AfiTghanistan.  By  William  Taylor,  lateTrt«9Rj^rgeant- 
Major  of  the  Fourth  Light  Dragoons.    Newby.    England.    1843.^^^ 
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trouble.  But  the  contest  was  in  no 
oae  respect  equal;  and  from  Olive's 
battle  of  Plassy  to  the  victory  of  Assaye, 
there  is  nothing  to  furnish  materials 
worthy  of  the  muse  of  conquest.  It 
has  been  a  conflict  between  science  and 
discipline,  arrayed  against  ignorance, 
sensuality,  and  sloth.  If  Wellington 
had  no  other  laurels  than  those  which 
he  culled  in  the  jungles  of  Central  In- 
dia, his  name  could  not  long  live  in 
story. 

But  if  their  glories  are  not  of  the 
brightest,  their  crimes  are  of  the  dark- 
est hue.  The  apologist  of  Hastings 
has  only  succeeded  in  giving  promi- 
nence and  notoriety  to  a  series  of  the 
most  lawless  and  atrocious  outrages. 

If  India  had  been  on  the  other  side 
of  Europe,  if  Christendom  had  had  any 
knowledge  of  these  transactions  at  the 
time,  they  could  not  have  taken  place. 
The  moral  sense  of  mankind,  blunted 
and  caUous  as  it  is,  would  not  have 
permitted  such  horrors  to  be  perpe- 
trated year  after  year. 

The  early  history  of  Enelish  India  is 
a  union  of  the  horrors  of  Russian  with 
those  of  Austrian  despotism — the  cruel- 
ties of  the  one,  and  the  lethargic  incu- 
bus of  the  other.  As  light  poured  upon 
the  Asiatic  territories  of  Great  Britain, 
these  things  have  become  impossible, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present 
government  is  not  merely  free  from 
open  atrocity,  but  that  in  many  of  its  de- 
partments it  is  controlled  by  a  humane 
and  benevolent  spirit.  The  memoirs  of 
Munro  are  alone  sufficient  to  prove 
this;  and,  in  truth,  the  whole  colonial 
policy  of  England  is  now  administered 
upon  principles  completely  the  reverse 
of  those  which  were  openly  avowed 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  century. 
These  states,  while  provinces,  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  injustice  and 
oppression.  Canada  is  now  a  sort  of 
Benjamin.  Ireland  was  then  plun- 
dered and  trampled  on  ad  libitum :  she 
is  now  courtea  and  caressed.  India 
has  unquestionably  felt  the  same 
change. 

But  to  return  to  the  Affghan  invasion. 
It  is- a  story  like  that  of  the  early  davs 
of  the  Cooies,  the  Clives,  and  tne 
Hastings,  and  would  perhaps    have 


been  another  Rohilla  war,  if  the  in- 
vaders had  not  found  very  dificfenx 
circumstances  to  deal  with. 

The  avowed  and  perpeinal  dread, 
the  cauchemar,  the  nightmare  of  the 
Anglo-Indian,  is  a  Russian  ioTasiGiL 
Separated  only  by  a  territory  of  thou- 
sands of  miles,  and  of  which  the  great 
part  consists  of  uncultivated  and  im- 
cul livable  deserts,  the  few  hondred 
English  in  India  exist  in  daily  dread  of 
seeing  the  bayonets  of  the  Jduscofvite 
gleam  across  the  Indus. 

The  country  to  the  north-west  of 
India  is  that  occupied  by  the  Afi^ghaos; 
and  CO  possess  this,  and  hold  the  passes 
of  that  country,  frightfully  bix>ken  into 
defiles,  would,  it  has  long  been  thcoght, 
make  sure  their  dominion  in  the  Penin- 
sula. 

A  pretext  was  easily  made.  It  was 
the  same  at  whjch  the  English  mien 
of  India  have  always  grasped.  They 
availed  themselves  of  a  contest  among 
the  Affghan  chiefs  for  the  supremacy, 
although  the  struggle  was  in  &ct 
ended  when  the  British  operaiions 
>  commenced.  The  respective  claims  of 
Dost  Mahommed  and  Shah  Soqjah  are 
to  us  indifferent.  It  is  enoogh  that 
England  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter ;  that  she  had  no  more  right  to 
interfere  with  the  Afighans  than  with 
the  succession  to  the  French  throne. 

But  this  is  not  all.  She  sided  with 
the  least  virtuous,  the  least  popular, 
the  least  respectable  of  the  competitors. 
Dost  Mahommed,  a  man  of  vigor  and 
influence,  whatever  his  crimes  may 
be,  was  imprisoned  at  Calcutta,  while 
Shah  Soqjah,  a  wretch  debased  by 
everv  Eastern  vice,  was  marched  into 
Affghanistan  at  the  head  of  an  anny 
which  the  English  had  resolved  should 
place  him  on  the  throne.* 

But  they  had  reckoned  without  their 
host.  The  people  which  they  had  now 
to  encounter  were  as  different  from  the 
Hindoos  as  the  climate  which  they 
inhabited.  When  the  English  reached 
the  snows  and  rock-bound  land  of 
Cabul,  they  met  a  race  as  iron  as  their 
soil.  They  were  deeply  imbued,  as  are 
all  mountaineers,  with  love  of  coun- 
try, and  detestation  of  foreign  inter- 
ference. 


♦  An  effort  has  recently  been  made  (vide  the  last  Edinburgh  Review)  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Whigs,  to  represent  Shah  Soojah  as  the  superior  of  Dost  Mahommed. 
We  take  the  representations  of  Burnes  and  all  the  niOf|^i  j(5»^ijej^^t|i|^ers,  ex- 
pressed before  the  contest  arose. 
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All  oar  accounts  of  this  iDvasion  and 
retreat  are  as  yet  from  English  wit- 
nesses. But  there  is  in  them  enough, 
to  justify  a  very  different  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Aff- 
S^hans,  from  that  arrived  at  in  the  works 
the  titles  of  which  we  have  placed  at' 
the  head  of  this  article.  There  is 
ahondant  evidence  to  prove,  that  if  the 
Afi^hans  had  the  vices  of  wild  and  un- 
civilized mountaineers,  they  had  gen- 
erous and  heroic  qualities.  Greater 
devotion  to  country,  and  greater  cou- 
rage, are  not  often  met  with.  We 
find  in  Sergeant  Taylor's  hook  the 
following  account  of  one  among  the 
multitudinous  incidents,  that  proves 
the  hatred  of  Shah  Soojah.    Ix  took 

1>lace  on  the  first  advance  of  the  £ng- 
ish:  ^ 

*^  Of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Ghuznee, 
the  majority  were  released  on  condition  of 
serving  in  Shah  Soojah's  army ;  hat  some 
thirty  refused  these  conditions.  The 
Shah,  on  learning  the  circumstances,  or- 
dered them  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  . 
expostnlated  with  them  on  the  folly  of 
their  conduct.  A  chief,  of  haughty  bear- 
ing, stepped  from  amon?  the  prisoners, 
and  after  overwhelming  his  Majesty  with 
reproaches,  told  him  that  nothing  should 
induce  him  to  enter  the  service  of  a  man 
who  had  brought  the  horrors  of  foreign 
invasion  on  his  country.  Then  suddenly 
snatching  a  dagger  from  one  of  the  at- 
tendants, he  rushed  with  uplifted  arms 
towards  the  Shah,  and  would  have  pierced 
him  to  the  heart,  had  not  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's servants  interposed  his  person,  and 
received  the  blow  intended  for  his  master. 
The  faithful  domestic  fell  dead  at  the  feet 
of  the  Shah,  and  the  officers  and  attendants 
instantly  rushed  towards  the  assassin 
with  drawn  swords ;  but  he  had  already 
anticipated  their  intention,  by  plunging 
the  poignard  in  his  breast.  The  Shah, 
alarmed  and  exasperated,  ordered  the 
whole  of  the  prisoners  to  be  immediately 
executed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  their  heads 
were  roUing  in  the  dust.'' 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  in  the  works 
before  us,  of  Affghan  "  treachery'^  and 
<' assassination."  Every  act  of  hostility 
against  the  English  is  an  act  of  '*  /rea- 
cheryJ'^  Every  Englishman  dies  by 
"assassination.^*  We  should  be  glad 
to  know  in  what  terms  the  act  just  re- 
corded is  to  he  designated.  Thirty 
prisoners  of  war  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  hecause  one  of  their  number 
eommiti  a  crime,  the  others  heing 


wholly  unconnected  with  the  act, 
which  is  evidently  one  of  individual 
desperation.  We  have  always  sup- 
posed that  to  put  prisoners  of  war  to 
death  was  held  "  treachery,"  and  that 
to  murder  in  cold  blood  might  be  fairly 
called  "assassination." 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  these  are 
acts  of  Shah  Soojah.  He  was  the 
creature  and  protege  of  England.  The 
prisoners  were  the  prisoners  of  England, 
The  puppet  king  could  do  nothing 
without  her  support  or  connivance,  and 
in  giving  him  the  unrestrained  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  prisoners, 
England,  in  every  point  of  view,  ren- 
dered herself  responsible  for  his  acts. 
It  can  be  held  nothing  else  than  Eng- 
lish ''treachery,"  and  English  ** assas- 
sination." What  does  Macauley,  the 
apologist  of  Hastings,  say  in  regard  to 
the  Rohilla  war,  that  greatest  in  the 
long  list  of  the  atrocities  of  the  modern 
Verres  ? 


"If  we  understand  the  meaning  of 
words,  it  is  infamous  to  commit  a  wicked 
action  for  hire,  and  it  is  wicked  to  engage 
in  war  without  provocation.  In  this 
particular  war,  scarcely  one  aggravating 
circumstance  was  wanting.  The  object 
of  the  Rohilla  war  was  this — to  deprive 
a  large  population,  who  had  never  done 
us  the  least  harm,  of  a  good  government, 
and  to  place  them,  against  their  will,  un- 
der an  execrably  bad  one.  Nay,  even  this 
is  not  all;  England  now  descended  far 
below  the  level  even  of  those  petty  Ger- 
man princes  who,  about  the  same  time, 
sold  us  troops  to  fight  the  Americans. 
The  hussar-mongers  of  Hesse  and  Anspach 
had  at  least  tlie. assurance  that  the  expe- 
ditions on  which  their  soldiers  were  to  be 
employed  would  be  conducted  in  conform- 
ity with  the  humane  rules  of  civilized 
warfare.  Was  the  Rohilla  war  likely  to 
be  so  conducted  ?  Did  the  Governor'sti- 
pulate  that  it  should  be  so  conducted  ? 
He  well  knew  what  Indian  warfare  was. 
He  well  knew  that  the  power  which  he 
covenanted  to  pnt  into  Sujah  Dowlah's 
hands  would  in  all  probability  be  atro- 
ciously abused ;  and  he  required  no  guar- 
antee, no  promise  that  it  should  not  be  so 
abused. 

"  He  had  troubled  himself  about  noHiing 
but  his  forty  lacs;  and  though  he  might 
disapprove  of  Sujah  Powlah's  Ivanton 
barbarity,  he  did  not  think  himself  entitled 
to  interfere,  except  by  offering  advice. 
This  delicacy  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
reverend  biographer.  « Mr.  Hastings,'  he 
says,  *  could  not  himself  dictate  to  the 
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Nabob,  nor  permit  the  commaDder  of  the 
Company's  troops  to  dictate  how  the  war 
was  to  be  carrie<l  on.'  No,  to  be  sure. 
Mr.  Hastinsrs  had  only  to  put  down  by 
main  force  the  brave  struggles  of  innocent 
men  fighting  for  their  liberty.  Their 
military  resistance  crushed,  his  duties 
ended ;  and  he  had  then  only  to  fold  his 
arms  and  look  on,  while  their  villages 
were  burned,  their  children  butchered, 
and  their  women  violated.  Will  Mr.  Gleig 
seriously  maintain  this  opinion  7  Is  any 
rule  more  plain  than  this,  that  whoever 
voluntarily  gives  to  another  irresistible 
power  over  human  beings,  is  bound  to 
take  order  that  such  power  shall  not  be 
barbarously  abused  ?  But  we  beg  pardon 
of  ou^  readers  for  arguing  a  point  so 
clear.*' — (Edinburgh  JUvieWy  Article  on 
Warren  HasHngt,) 

Here  is  another  of  the  benignant 
acts  by  which  England  continued  to 
ingratiate  herself  and  her  candidate 
with  the  Afifghans.  It  closes  the  nar« 
rative  of  an  attack  upon  one  of  the 
adherents  of  Akbar  Khan  during  the 
first  invasion : 

"  The  old  chieftain  fought  with  despera- 
tion, and  though  frequently  offered  quar- 
ter, indignantly  refused  to  accept  it.  He 
and  the  followers  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, were  all  bayonettcd  on  the  spot, 
and  in  about  four  hours,  the  whole  of  the 
fortress  was  in  the  possession  of  our 
troops.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  place  where  the  Khan  was  killed, 
a  shocking  spectacle  presented  itself.  His 
favorite  women,  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
in  number,  lay  heaped  together  in  a  pool 
of  blood,  their  throats  having  been  cut  by 
order  of  the  Khan,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  our  hands  " 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  an  un- 
ofiending  people  were  treated  by  the 
troops  of  a  power,  who  had  no  more 
pretence  of  right  for  her  conduct, 
than  she  could  have  had  to  interfere 
with  the  regency  of  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours— or  in  the  election  of  an 
American  President.  Such  are  the 
acts  of  a  Christian  nation,  traversing 
ocean  and  land,  deserts  and  forests,  to 
find  victims  for  her  ambition  and  ca- 
pidity. 

And  then  we  are  told  of  Afighan 
treachery.  If,  peradventure,  a  French 
force  were  to  enter  England,  and  a 
British  Khan,  somewhere  about  Mid- 
dlesex, should  be  <<with  all  his  ad- 
herents bayoneted  on  the  spot,"  and 
his  wife  (to  say  nothing  of  lourteen), 


left  "  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  beside 
him,"  we  fancy  that  bis  friends  and  re- 
lations would  not  be  moch  disposed  to 
stick  at  the  ways  and  means  of  retalia- 
tion, although  a  little  "  treachery  "  and 
**  assassination"  should  happen  to  min- 
gle in  their  vengeance. 

The  simple  statement  of  the  case  is 
this.  The  British  commenced  an  ag- 
gressive, an  unprovoked,  and  an  on- 
righteous  war.  They  used  every  means 
that  '<God  and  nature  had  put  into 
their  hands,"  to  attain  their  end ;  and 
the  Afifghans  did  no  more.  On  the  one 
side  the  force  was  superior, — the  other 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  fraud.  It  was 
a  contest  of  weakness  against  strength. 

Such  were  the  scenes  which  heralded 
and  accompanied  the  entry  of  a  Christ- 
ian and  civilized  power,  amoo^  the 
benighted  Mahommedans  of  Afi^han- 
istan. 

But  Providence  does  not  always  re- 
main blind  or  deaf  to  the  voice  of  out- 
raged humanity,  and  punishment  has 
rarely  followed  more  rapidly  on  the 
heels  of  oppression,  than  it  did  in  this 
case. 

In  November,  1841,  after  a  series  of 
gross  administrative  blunders,  the  tide 
turned  ;  and  on  the  6ih  of  January, 
1842,  commenced  that  retreat  whidi 
will  long  be  famous  in  military  annals. 
The  English  force  was  stationed  at 
Cabul,  and  at  Jellalabad.  The  envoy 
McNaghten  was  murdered.  Bumes 
the  traveller,  (a  far  more  valuable  life), 
perished  in  a  similar  way  ;  and 
after  nearly  two  months  of  contest  and 
negotiation — contest  in  which  thev 
were  worsted — negotiation  in  which 
they  were  cajoled  and  deceived — the 
entire  force  at  Cabul,  consisting  of  sev- 
enteen thousand  souls,  commenced  the 
retreat  for  Jellalabad.  That  entire 
force  perished  in  seven  days.  The 
severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  yet 
more  pitiless  foe,  destroyed  the  whole 
of  it.  One  hundred  English  officers 
fell,  and  a  vast  amount  of  property 
(the  Cabul  magazine  alone  was 
valued  at  a  million  sterling)  was  de- 
stroyed. .  Such  is  the  summary  of  this 
terrible  retribution. 

Lieutenant  Eyre^s  book  is  full  of  in- 
terest. We  can  give,  however,  b« 
two  extracts;  the  first  relating  to  the 
negotiation  which  led  to  McNagh- 
ten*s  death,  and  the  second,  in  regard  to 
the  retreat 

This  is  the  narrative  of  the  negota- 
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tion,  into  which  it  is  very  erident  no- 
thing but  ^oss  infatuatioQ  could  hare 
led  the  firitish  Representative : 

**  In  leaving  the  cantonments,  Sir  Wil- 
liam expressed  his  disappointment  at  the 
paucity  of  men  on  the  ramparts,  and  the 
apparent  inertness  of  the  garrison  at  such 
a  critical  moment,  saying,  <  However,  it  is 
all  of  a  piece  with  the  military  arrange- 
ments throughout  the  siege.'  On  his 
leaving  the  gate  only  sixteen  troopers  of 
the  body-guard  were  in  attendance,  but 
the  remainder  shortly  aAerwards  joined, 
under  Lieutenant  Le  Geyt. 

"Sir  William  now  for  the  first  time  ex- 
plained to  the  officers  who  accompanied 
him,  the  objects  of  the  present  confer- 
ence, and  Captain  Lawrence  was  warned 
to  be  in  readiness  to  gallop  to  the  Bala 
Hissar,  to  prepare  the  King  for  the  ap- 
proach of  a  regiment. 

^  Apprehensions  being  expressed  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  scheme  might  expose 
him,  in  case  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
Mahomed  Akbar,  he  replied,  <  Dangerous 
it  is,  but  if  it  succeeds,  it  is  worth  all 
risks ;  the  rebels  have  not  fulfilled  even 
one  article  of  the^ treaty,  and  I  have  no 
confidence  in  them ;  and  if  by  it  we  can 
only  save  our  honor,  all  will  be  well.  At 
any  rate,  I  would  rather  suffer  a  hun- 
dred deaths,  than  live  the  last  six  weeks 
over  again.' 

'<  Meanwhile  crowds  of  armed  Afighans 
Tvere  observed  hovering  near  the  canton- 
ment and  about  Mahomed  Khan's  fort, 
causing  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  all 
but  the  envoy  himself,  whose  confidence 
remained  unshaken.  On  arriving  near 
the  bridge,  they  were  met  by  Mahomed 
Akbar  Khan,  Mahomed  Shah  Khan,  Dost 
JVIahomed  Khan,  Khooda  Bux  Khan,  Azad 
Khan,  and  other  chiefs,  amongst  whom 
was  the  brother  of  Amenoollah  Khan, 
"Whose  presence  might  have  been  sufii- 
cient  to  convince  Sir  William  that  he  had 
been  duped. 

*  The  usual  civilities  having  passed,  the 
envoy  presented  Akbar  Khan  with  a  val- 
uable Arab  horse,  which  had  only  that 
morning  been  purchased  for  3,000  rupees. 
The  whole  party  then  sat  down  near  some 
rising  ground,  which  partially  concealed 
them  from  cantonments. 

<<  Captain  Lawrence  having  called  at- 
tention to  the  number  of  inferior  followers 
around  them,  with  a  view  to  their  being 
ordered  to  a  distance,  Mahomed  Akbar 
exclaimed,  *  No,  they  are  all  in  the  se- 
cret; *  which  words  had  scarcely  been  ut- 
tered, when  Sir  William  and  his  three 
companions  found  themselves  suddenly 
grasped  firmly  by  the  hands  from  behind, 
while  their   swords   and  pistols  were 
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rudely  snatched  away  by  the  chiefs  and 
their  followers.  The  three  oflicers  were 
immediately  pulled  forcibly  along  and 
compelled  to  mount  on  horseback,  each 
behind  a  Giljye  chief,  escorted  by  a  num- 
ber of  armed  retainers,  who  with  diffi- 
culty repelled  the  efforts  of  a  crowd  of 
fanatic  Ghazees,  who,  on  seeing  the  af- 
fray, had  rushed  to  the  spot,  calling  aloud 
for  the  blood  of  the  hated  infidels,  aiming 
at  them  desperate  blows  with  their  long 
knives  and  other  weapons,  and  only  de- 
terred from  firing  by  the  fear  of  killing  a 
chiefi  The  unfortunate  envoy  was  last 
seen  struggling  violently  teith  Mahomed 
jSkbar,  *  consternation  and  horror  de- 
picted on  his  countenance.' 

'*  On  their  nearing  Mahomed  Khan's 
fort,  renewed  attempts  were  made  to  as- 
sassinate the  three  captive  oflicers  by  the 
crowd  there  assembled.  Captain  Trevor, 
who  was  seated  behind  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan,  unhappily  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
vms  instantly  slain.  Captains  Lawrence 
and  McKenzie  reached  the  fort  in  safety, 
but  the  latter  was  much  bruised  in  various 
parts  of  his  body,  and  both  were  greatly 
exhausted  from  the  excitement  they  had 
undergone. 

"  At  the  entrance  of  the  fort,  a  furious 
cut  was  aimed  at  Captain  McKenzie'S 
head  by  a  ruffian  named  Moollah  Momin, 
which  was  warded  off"  by  Mahomed  Shak 
Khan,  that  chief  receiving  the  blow  on 
his  own  shoulder.  Being  taken  into  a 
small  room,  they  found  themselves  still  ia 
continual  jeopardy  from  repeated  assaults 
of  the  Ghazees  without,  who  were  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  restrained  from 
shooting  them  through  the  window,  where 
the  hand  of  some  recent  European  victim 
(afterwards  ascertained  to  be  that  of  the 
envoy  himself),  was  insultingly  held  up 
to  their  view.  Throughout  this  trs'ing 
scene  they  received  repeated  assurances 
of  protection  from  the  Giljye  chiefs;  but 
Amenoollah  Khan  coming  in,  gave  vent  to 
a  torrent  of  angry  abuse,  and  even  threat- 
ened to  blow  them  from  a  gun.  It  is  de- 
serving of  notice,  that  amidst  the  coin 
gratulations  which  on  all  sides  met  the 
ear  of  Mahomed  Shah  Khan  on  the  events 
of  the  day,  the  solitary  voice  of  an  aged 
Moollah  was  raised  in  condemnation  of 
the  deed,  which  he  solemnly  pronounced 
to  be  <  foul,'  and  calculated  to  cast  a  last- 
ing disgrace  on  the  religion  of  Mahomed. 
At  midnight  they  were  removed  to  the 
house  of  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan.  As 
they  passed  through  the  streets  of  Cabul, 
notwithstanding  the  excitement  that  had 
prevailed  throughout  the  day,  it  resem- 
bled a  city  of  the  dead ;  nor  did  they  meet 
a  single  soul. 

<<By  Akbar  Khan  they  were  reeled 
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eoniteofisly,  and  were  now  informed  for 
the  first  time,  by  Captain  Skinner,  of  the 
murder  of  the  envoy  and  Captain  Trevor. 
That  SirWilliam  McNaghten  met  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  Mahomed  Akbar  himself 
there  con  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  That  chief 
had  pledged  himself  to  his  coadjutors  to 
seize  the  envoy  that  day,  and  bring  him 
into  the  city,  when  the  chiefs  hoped  to 
have  been  able  to  dictate  their  own 
terms,  retaining  him  as  a  hostage  for 
their  fulfilment.  Finding  it  impossible, 
from  the  strenuous  resistance  Sir  William 
offered,  to  carry  him  off  alive,  and  yet  de- 
termined not  to  disappoint  the  public  ex- 
pectation altogether — influenced  also  by 
his  tiger  passions,  and  the  remembrance 
of  his  father's  wrongs — Mahomed  Akber 
drew  a  pistol,  the  envoy's  own  gift  a  few 
hours  before,  and  shot  him  through  the 
body,  which  was  immediately  hacked  to 
pieces  by  the  ferocious  Ghazees,  by  whom 
the  dismembered  trunk  was  aAerwards 
carried  to  the  city,  and  publicly  exposed 
in  the  Char  Chouk,  or  principal  mart. 
The  head  was  taken  to  the  house  of  Nu- 
wab-Zuman  Khan,  where  it  was  tri- 
umphantly exhibited  to  Captain  ConoUy. 
«  Such  was  the  cruel  fate  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam McNaghten,  the  accomplished  schol- 
ar, the  distinguished  politician,  and  the 
representative  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
court  of  Shah  Sooja-Ool-Moolk.'' 

In  regard  to  the  fact  of  McNaghten 
perishing  by  Akbar  Khan's  hands, 
which  we  nave  italicized  above,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  only  is 
it  attended  by  "reasonable  doubts," 
but  there  seems  no  proof  of  it  what- 
ever. He  was  last  seen  struggling 
with  Akbar.  All  the  rest  is  mere 
speculation.  It  is  in  every  respect  as 
likely  that  he  was  destroyed  by  the 
Ghazees,  who  destroyed  Captain 
Trevor,  and  it  is  rendered  even  more 
probable,  by  the  following  narrative 
lumished  by  Captain  McKenzie  of 
his  own  escape : 

"As  I  mounted  behind  my  captor,  now 
my  energetic  defender,  the  crowd  in- 
creased around  us,  the  cries  of  « Kill  the 
Kafir,*  became  more  vehement,  and.  al- 
though we  hurried  on  at  a  fast  canter,  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  Gholam 
Moyun-ood-deen,  although  assisted  by  one 
or  two  IHends  or  followers,  could  ward  off 
and  avoid  the  sword  cuts  aimed  at  me, 
the  rascals  being  afraid  to  fire,  lest  they 
should  kill  my  conductor.  Indeed,  he 
was  obliged  to  wheel  his  horse  round  once, 
taking  off  his  turban  (the  Ust  appeal  a 


Mussolman  can  make),  to  implore 
for  God's  sake  to  respect  the  iiie  of  ^ 
friend.     At   last,  ascending    a  slippcsj 
bank,  the  horse  fell.    My  cap   had  hea 
snatched  off,  and  I  now  received  a  heavj 
blow  on  the  head  from  a  bludgeon,  vhki 
fortunately  did  not  quite  depriTC  me  ofay 
senses.   I  had  sufficient  sense  left  to  shocA 
ahead  of  the  fallen  horse,  where  my  pro- 
tector with  another  man  joined   me,  and 
clasping  me  in  their  arms,  hurried  me  to- 
wards the  wall  of  Mahomed  Khan's  fact. 
How  I  reached  the  spot  where  Mahomed 
Akbar  was  receiving  the  gratnlatkms  of 
the  multitude  I  know  not,  but  I  remember 
a  fanatic  rushing  on  me,  and  twisting  his 
hand    in   my  collar  until  I  became  ex- 
hausted from  suffocation.    I  must  do  Ma- 
homed Akbar  the  justice  to  say,  that, 
finding  the  Ghazees  bent  on  my  slaugh- 
ter, even  aAer  I  had  reached  bis  stirrup, 
he  drew  his  sword  and  laid  about  him 
rieht  manfully,  for  my    conductor   aod 
Meerzo  Baoodeen  Khan  were  obliged  to 
press  roe  up  against  the  wall,  covering  me 
with  their  own  bodies,  and  protesting  that 
no  blow  should  reach  me,  but  throogh 
their  persons. 

<^  Pride,  however,  overcame  Mahomed 
Akbar's  sense  of  courtesy,  when  he 
thought  I  was  safe,  for  he  then  tonicd 
round  to  me,  and  repeatedly  said,  in  a 
tone  of  triumphant  derision,  'Shuma 
moolk-i-ma  me  geered ! '  (  You^U  seize  my 
country,  will  you !)  he  then  rode  off,  and 
I  was  hurried  towards  the  gate  of  the 
fort.*' 

With  this  last  striking  statement 
should  be  remembered  the  fact,  that 
the  females,  at  the  request  of  Akbar, 
were  surrendered  to  gaard  them  from 
danger,  that  they  were  treated  with 
the  most  watchful  care,  and  that  they 
all  reached  their  friends  in  safety. 

And  these  are  the  people  whom 
Major  Dennie,  one  of  the  English  offi- 
cers in  command,  is  pleased  to  term, 
**  without  exaggeration  the  most  bru- 
talized, sanguinary,  and  savage 
wretches,  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  works  which  we  are  ezamia- 
iDg,  are  the  works  of  English  officers* 
necessarily  hostile  witnesses ;  and  yet, 
without  being  put  to  the  trouble  of 
cross-examination,  we  discover  fiicts 
remarkable  in  both  ways,  as  establish- 
ing such  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the 
English— so  much  gallantry  ott  the 
part  of  these  "  the  most  brutalized  and 
sanjoniinary  wretches  on  the  face  of  the 
earth/'    We  should  be  glad  to  see  an 
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very  glad  to  read  the  Btory  of  one  of   by  WaUer,  who  was  woimded  hy  a  hall, 
•    "^  ®  - "     ^  which  lodged  in  his  ana-pU.     Another 


these  same  Giljye  chiefs. 

Next  followed  the  retreat,  and  it  is 
Tvith  unmixed  compassion  that  every- 
one must  read  the  sufferings  of  these 
gallant  men.  Men  like  those  who  fell 
y  their  hands,  the  victims  of  a  sys- 


large  party,  who  have  raised  the  religious 
standard,  came  against  the  cantonments 
at  the  rear  gate,  where  our  guns  dealt 
destruction,  and  the  cavalry  cut  them  up. 
Start  able  to  speak,  the  wound  in  his 
shoulder  deep,  the  side  not  so  bad,  the 


tern— guiltless  themselves  of  every  lungg  uninjured  j  the  face-wound  near  the 
criminal  intent — the  mere  agents  in  corner  of  the  eyej  he  was  struck  on  the 
carrying  out  the  ambitious  and  im-    i)one  with  such  force,  that  he  was  stun- 


moral  policy  of  their  country, 

The  glories  of  the  stock  from  which 
we  spring,  nowhere  shine  forth  more 
bravely  Uian  in  adversity.    It  is  then 

that  the  real  courage  and  virtue  of  the        -      ^  -  -  . 

Anglo-Saxon  is  exhibited;  and  no  one    of  the   small  fort  nearly  opposite   our 
can  but  feel  proud  of  bis  English  de-    ^^aar,  that  joins  on  the  King's  gwdens. 


ned  for  the  moment ;  he  had  warded  off 
two  hlows. 

On  the  4th,  Khan  Shurren  Khan,  and 
others  drove  part  of  the  fighting  men  out 
of  the  town.    The  enemy  took  possession 


proud  of  bis  English 
scent,  in  reading  the  narrative  of  these 
melancholy  days.  One  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  connected  with  it, 
is  the  celebrated  letter  of  Lady  Sale, 
which  we  have  not  seen  anywhere 


The  guns  played  all  day  against  the  gate 
of  the  Shah  Bagh,  which  is  filled  with 
the  enemy ;  it  cannot  be  blown  open  with 
powder,  as  there  are  too  many  people 
about  it.  A  large  party  of  horsemen 
showed  themselves  on  the  Shah  Sang  hilL 


reprinted  in  this  country,  but  which  j^ahomed  Khan's  fort,  where  the  town 

certainly  deserves  republication  wher-  j^^^s  been  thrown  down,  has  been  taken 

ever  types  are  known,  for  the  honor  of  possession  of  by  the  enemy.  He  is  on  our 

the  sex    and   the  glory  of  the  race,  side,  and  therdTore  they  have  cut  oflf  all 

It  was  written  from  Cabul  while  sur-  his  son's  ears.    We  shotted  and  shelled 

rounded  and  beleaguered  by  a  barbarous  the  fort  opposite  our  bazaar  all  day,  but 

foe,  to  her  husband,  Sir  Robert  Sale,  with  little  or  no  effect.    The  KohisUns 
who  was  at  that  time  in  Jellalabad. 


up  in  arms  and  furious.  Maule  and 
Thuler  murdered;  their  men  overpow- 
ered. Maule's  khatajie  (servant)  alone 
escaped;  came  in  half-naked  this  day, 
(the  14th).  Saw  killed,  Gordon  and 
Swayne,  of  the  44th.  Robertson  of  the 
44th,  and  four  men  wouAded.  Walsh, 
Holleken,  Warren,  and  sixteen  men,  sixth 
cavalry,  wounded;  thirty-one  missing. 
At  tea-time  an  alarm ;  very  brisk  firing. 
"5th  instant.  The  troops  employed 
iuu«c»  uux  u. .  ««  ^.  ^u. «..,    all  day ;  guns  and  mortars,  with  shot  and 

his  brother,    and   Broadfoot  murdered;     «»^f"' J^^^f T' ^J^V 'nlut^S^ ^ 
Skianer  supposed  to  be  secreted  by  his    ^  "6th  instant    Start  ">^st«ijWeak  as 
^^  .      .     ^  .     jje  ^^g^  in  shirt,  plasters,  and  pay-jumas 


«My  Dear  Sale— The  last  letter  I 
had  from  you,  was  dated  the  1st,  from 
Gundamuck.  On  the  2d,  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  Gabool,  the  shops  plun- 
dered, Johnson's  house  and  treasury 
looted  (stripped),  and  burnt.  He  was  in 
cantonments  ;  his  guards  and  servants 
murdered. 

Troup  and  Warburton  were  in  canton- 
ments ;  their  houses  burnt ;  Sir  A.  Burnes, 


gomashta ;  Sturt  was  sent  by  the  General    he  was,  in  sHirt,  PA»««^  ™^  ^^^^^^ 
I  message,    and    was  stabbed  in    four    (drawers),  on  going  to  the  General  (EU- 
places,  in  the  King's  presence — the  face, 
the  shoulder,  a  glance  on  the  arm,  and  on 


the  side.  There  are  three  principal  chiefs 
at  the  head  of  this—Abdoola  Khan,  Ateho- 
kage  Moota  Mossin,  and  Secanda  Khan. 
The  Kussulbashes  are  in,  but  are  afraid 
to  declare  openly  in  our  favor.  Shelton, 
with  two  regiments  and  one  company,  in 
the  Bala  Hissar.  On  the  3d,  the  twenty- 
seventh  came  in.  ~ 
way, 
and  I 

Gordon  slightly  wounded.  A  number  of 
Kohistanees  came  into  Cabool.  The 
Trevors  got  out  of  the  city  with  just  the 
clothes  they  had  on  their  backs.  Their 
bouse  burnt.  The  Afighans  attacked  the 
cantonment  and  fort,  but  were  repulsed 


phinslone),  as  there  was  no  engineer 
there  but  himself.  We  have  only  War- 
burton  and  Eyre  as  artillery  officers ;  no 
laboratory-men;  the  General  gave  him 
leave  to  do  what  he  pleased.  By  10 
o'clock,  we  got  all  in  order;  by  12,  a 
good  breach,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was 
carried.  Reban  killed ;  Dean  wounded. 
Hobhouse,  and  twelve  of  the  12th, 
volunteers!  for  the   assault;  one 


mth  came  in.  They  had  to  fight  their  volunteered  lor  tne  assauii ;  one  ««u 
,  being  followedby  two  hundred  men,  badly  vrounded ;  those  of  the  eaemy  who 
had  five  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded ;    ^s-Ped  ^ere  j^^^^^^^^^^^   ^'^''J^lJ 


horsemen,  well-dressed  and  mounted, 
evidently  Kussulbash.  Sturt  says  not 
more  than  two  thousand,  others  say 
three  thousand ;  a  beautiful  sight.  An- 
derson's horst  charged  up  the  hill,  and 
drove  the  enemy  all  abng  the  crest  of  it, 
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to  the  extreme  left,  when  the  6th  cavalry 
charged  up;  they  were  hemmed;  more 
Affghan  horse  came  up,  and  they  had  a 
great  struggle  with  swords,  but  the 
Affghan  matchlock  was  so  ho^  that  they 
in  turn  drove  ours  back  all  along  the 
ridge,  and  they  had  out-numbered  us  so 
groitly,  as  to  be  able  to  retire  in  excellent 
order.  Anderson's  horse  again  went  up 
the  road  to  challenge  them,  but  their  po- 
sition was  good,  and  they  maintained  it. 
We  had  every  man  out  on  duty  canton- 
ments. A  brigade  was  much  wanted  in 
the  field.  Two  guns  of  Warburton's 
were  seized  by  the  enemy  in  the  city,  and 
the  men  forced  to  work  them.  They  have 
thrown  a  number  of  balls  into  canton- 
ments, and  into  Sturt's  garden,  Mahomed 
Khan's  fort.  Sir  William  McNaghten 
has  given  50,000  rupees  to  a  Kussulbash 
chief,  to  create  a  division  in  our  favor, 
and  promised  him  two  lacs  if  he  succeeds. 
The  envoy  and  General  agreed  to  send 
for  the  13th  and  35th,  (Sale's  brigade)  i 
at  first  the  General  would  not,  but  yester- 
day the  order  went  off  for  you  to  return 
with  the  13th  and  35th,  leaving  your 
aick,  wounded,  and  baggage  in  safety,  to 
come  on  by  long  marches;  but  much 
responsibility  is  ihrown  on  you  in  this 
way,  and  you  will  have  to  fight  great 
numbers  near  this,  whatever  the  state  of 
the  country  may  be  far  off.  The  enemy 
have  had  possession  of  the  Commissariat 
Fort  these  two  days;  to-day  they  have  set 
it  on  fire,  as  also  a  village  near  the 
town  that  fired  on  them.  We  thought  it 
was  the  city  6n  fire.  Sturt  got  the  wall 
of  the  garden  near  the  Commissariat 
Fort  down  by  the  ^sappen  to-day.  A  new 
king  and  vizier  had  been  set  up,  but  the 
other  chieft  will  not  have  them.  •  Coding- 
ton's corps  in  Chauckan  surrounded  ;  all 
the  officers  wounded ;  Rattray  and  Salis- 
bury killed.  Sturt's  wounds  are  doing 
well,  but  he  overworks  his  strength; 
his  mind  keeps  him  up,  and  Harcourt  tells 
me  to  give  him  wine  and  arrowroot.  He 
cannot  get  open  his  mouth  to  get  food  in 
properly;  his  tongue  and  throat  have  suf- 
fered, and  all  the  nerves  about.  He  is  out 
all  day,  and  the  soldiers  help  him  about. 
Last  night  he  did  not  get  to  bed  till  one, 
and  then  was  waked  up  by  a  note. 
McKenzie  defended  the  fort  he  was  in, 
till  his  ammunition  was  expended,  and 
then  he  cut  his  way  out;  has  three 
wounds.    We  have  intelligence  that  we 


were  to  be  attacked  to-night,  and  that 
they  were  making  hoosa  bags  to  thmv 
into  the  ditch.    Ifo  one  had  made  ar- 
rangements for  an  attack.    The  (veneral 
and  Anquetil  gave  Start  etnie    biamdU. 
He  has  told  off  the  officers  and  people  lo 
their  posts,  and  paraded  them  this  eres- 
ing,  and  at  nine  went  with  Faton,  Eyre^ 
and  Pellen,  all  the  rounds.    The  envoy  is 
in  cantonments,  and  his  place  is  a  cavalry 
and  infantry  entrenched  camp,  and  the 
walls  loop-holed.     We  have  a  nine  and  a 
six-pounder  in  the  battery  next  usi,  fiAeea 
guns  in  position,  the  walls  well-mannedy 
and  our  men  staunch.  If  we  can  $et  over 
to-night,  we  shall,  I  trust,  repel  the  ene- 
my till  you  arrive.    Heaven  shield  us  all ! 
I  should  not  be  nervous,  if  I  conld  see 
what  was  going  on.    I  hope  they  will  doC 
attack  us  this  night;   but  the  unosnal 
stillness  of  no  firing,  looks  like  mischief. 

<<  8th  instant.  We  had  an  alarm  at  fanr 
o'clock.  The  enemy  attempted  to  take 
the  fort  back  again ;  they  made  a  large 
hole,  and  set  fire  to -the  Iwstion,  but  were 
driven  back.  We  are  all  in  high  spirits^ 
and  look  forward  to  your  arrival  with  in- 
terest and  anxiety.  With  our  united  love, 
<<  Florentine  Saix. 

*'  Cabool,  9th  November  » 

No  greater  proof  of  manly  coaragtp, 
in  all  history,  is  to  be  found  than  in 
this  letter.  Immured,  imprisoned,  in 
hourly  danger  of  miseries  worse  than 
a  thousand  deaths — not  a  word  of  com- 
plaint, of  supplication  for  relief,  not 
one  syllable  calculated  to  increase  her 
husband's  aoxieiv,  escapes  the  heroic 
woman.  From  Clelia  of  the  Bridge  to 
her  of  Saragossa,  more  gallant  cour- 
age the  sex  has  not  displayed. 

'^  Bring  forth  men-children  only ! 
For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.''* 

We  must  give  the  narrative  of  the 
retreat  which  ensued  on  the  evacuation 
of  Cabul,  iu  the  words  of  Lieutenant 
Eyre; 

**  At  starting,  large  clods  of  hardened 
snow  adhered  so  firmly  to  the  hoofs  of  our 
horses,  that  a  chisel  and  hammer  would 
have  been  requisite  to  dislodge  tbeoK. 
The  very  air  we  breathed  froze  in  its 


*  While  these  pages  are  going  through  the  press,  the  works  of  Lady  Sale  and  Lieut. 
Eyre  have  been  re-published  here.  The  Journal  of  Lady  Sale  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  in  the  language ;  but  we  still  think  her  private  letter  the 
best  and  most  striking  proof  of  her  heroic  fortitude.  It  contains,  by  the  way,  more 
evidence  than  was  presented  by  Lieut,  Eyre,  that  McNaghten  fell,  bj^the 'hands  of 
AkbarKhan.  j^tizedby^ -^^^^f^''^" 
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passage  out  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils^ 
forming  a  coating  of  small  icicles  on  oar 
moustaches  and  beards. 

"  The  advance  proceeded  onward  with- 
out molestation,  though  numerous  small 
bodies  of  Aifghan  horse  and  foot  were 
observed  hanging  about  oar  flanks,  and 
moving  in  a  parallel  direction  with  our- 
selves.** 

The.  terrific  days  of  the  7ih  and  8th 
are  thus  described: 

«  The  force  came  to  a  halt  on  some  high 
ground  near  the  entrance  of  the  Khoord- 
Cabul  pass,  having  in  two  days  accom- 
plished a  distance  of  only  ten  miles  from 
Cabul.  Here,  again,  the  confusion  soon 
became  indescribable.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  an .  immense  multitude  of  from  four- 
teen thousand  to  sixteen  thousand  men, 
with  several  hundred  cavalry-horses  and 
baggage-cattle,  were  closely  jammed  to- 
gether in  one  monstrous,  unmanageable, 
jumbling  mass.  Night  again  closed  over 
us,  with  its  attendant  train  of  horrors — 
starvation,  cold,  exhaustion,  death;  and 
of  all  deaths  I  can  imagine,  none  more 
agonizing  than  that,  where  a  nipping  frost 
tortures  every  sensitive  limb,  until  the 
tenacious  spirit  itself  sinks  under  the  ex- 
quisite extreme  of  human  suflering.  •  .  . 
« Once  more  the  living  mass  of  men 
and  animals  was  in  motion.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  pass  an  attempt  was  made 
to  separate  the  troops  from  the  non-com- 
batants, which  was  but  partially  success- 
ful, and  created  considerable  delay.  The 
rapid  effects  of  two  nights'  exposure  to 
the  frost,  in  disorganizing  the  force,  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  It  had  so  nipped 
the  hands  and  feet  of  even  the  strongest 
men,  as  to  completely  prostrate  their 
powers  and  incapacitate  them  for  service ; 
even  the  cavalry,  who  suffered  less  than 
the  rest,  were  obliged  to  be  llAed  on  their 
horses.  In  fact,  only  a  few  hundred  ser- 
viceable fi<hting-men  remained. 

<<  The  idea  of  threading  the  stupendous 
pass  before  us,  in  the  face  of  an  armed 
tribe  of  blocdthirsty  barbarians,  with 
such  a  dense,  irregular  multitude,  was 
frightful,  and  the  spectacle  then  presented 
by  that  waving  sea  of  animated  beings, 
the  majority  of  whom  a  few  fleeting  hours 
would  transform  into  a  line  of  lifeless 
carcasses  to  guide  the  future  traveller  on 
his  way,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  witnessed  it.  We  had  so  often  been 
deceived  by  Affghan  professions,  that  little 
or  no  confidence  was  placed  in  the  present 
truce;  and  we  commenced  our  passage 
through  the  dreaded  pass  in  no  very  san- 
guine temper  of  mind.  This  truly  formi- 
dable defile  is  about  five  mUes  fh>m  end 


to  end,  and  is  shut  in  on  either  hand  by  a 
line  of  lofty  hills,  between  whose  precipi- 
tous sides  the  sun  at  this  season  could  dart 
but  a  momentary  ray.  Down  the  centre 
dashed  a  mountain  torrent,  whose  impet- 
uous course  the  frost  in  vain  attempts!  to 
arrest,  though  it  succeeded  in  lining  the 
edges  with  thick  layers  of  ice,  over  which 
the  snow  lay  consolidated  in  slippery 
masses,  affording  no  very  easy  footing  for 
our  jaded  animals.  This  stream  we  had 
to  cros9  and  re-cross  about  eight-and- 
twenty  times.  As  we  proceeded  onwards, 
the  defile  gradually  narrowed,  and  the 
Giljyes  were  observed  hastening  to  crown 
the  heights  in  considerable  force.  A  hot 
fire  was  opened  on  the  advance,  with 
whom  were  several  ladies,  who,  seeing 
their  only  chance  was  to  keep  themselves 
in  rapid  motion,  galloped  forward  at  the 
head  of  all,  running  the  gauntlet  of  the 
enemy's  bullets,  which  whizzed  in  hun- 
dreds about  their  ears,  until  they  were 
fairly  out  of  the  pass.  Providentially  the 
whole  escaped,  with  the  exception  of  Lady 
Sale,  who  received  a  slight  wound  in  ^he 
arm.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned, 
that  several  of  Mahomed  Akbar's  chief 
adherents,  who  had  preceded  the  advance, 
exerted  themselves  strenuously  to  keep 
down  the  fire ;  but  nothing  could  restrain 
the  Giljyes,  who  seemed  fully  determined 
that  nobody  should  interfere  to  disappoint 
them  of  their  prey.  Onward  moved  the 
crowd  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire,  and 
fearful  was  the  slaughter  that  ensued. 
An  universal  panic  speedily  prevailed, 
and  thousands,  seeking  refuge  in  flight, 
hurried  forward  to  the  front,  abandoning 
baggage,  arms,  ammunition,  women,  and 
children,  regardless  for  the  moment  of 
everything  but  their  own  lives. 

"The  rear-guard,  consisting  of  H.  M.'s 
44th  and  54th  N.  I.  suffered  severely ;  and 
at  last,  finding  that  delay  was  only  de- 
struction, they  followed  the  general  ex- 
ample, and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
the  front.  Another .  horse-artillery  gun 
was  abandoned,  and  the  whole  of  its  ar- 
tillerymen slain.  Captain  Anderson's 
eldest  girl,  and  Captain  Boyd's  youngest 
boy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Afighans. 
It  is  supposed  that  three  thousand  souls 
perished  in  the  pass,  amongst  whom  were 
Captain  Paton,  Assistant  Quartermaster 
Greneral ;  and  Lieutenant  St.  George,  37th 
N.  I. ;  Majors  Grifliths,  37th  N.  I.,  and 
Scott,  H.  M.'s  44th;  Captains  Bott,  5th 
cavalry,and  Troup,  Brigade-Major,  Shah's 
force.  Dr.  Cardew  and  Lieutenant  Sturt, 
engineers,  were  wounded,  the  latter  mor- 
tally. This  fine  young  oflicer  had  nearly 
cleared  the  defile  when  he  received  his 
wound,  and  would  have  been  left  on  the 
ground  to  be  hacked  to  pieces  by  th« 
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Gbasees,  who  followed  in  the  rear  to 

complete  the  work  of  slaughter,  bat  for 
the  generous  intrepidity  of  Lieutenant 
Mein,  of  H.  M.'s  13th  light  infantry,  who, 
(01  learning  what  had  befallen  him,  went 
baek  to  his  succor,  and  stood  by  him  for 
several  minutes,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
his  own  life,  Tainly  entreating  aid  from 
the  passers-by.  He  was  at  length  joined 
by  Sergeant  Deane  of  the  Sappers,  with 
whose  assistance  he  dragged  his  friend  on 
a  qnilt  through  the  remainder  of  the  pass, 
when  he  succeeded  in  mounting  him  on  a 
miserable  pony,  and  conducted  him  in 
safety  to  camp,  where  the  unfortunate 
officer  lingered  till  the  following  morning, 
and  was  the  only  man  of  the  whole  force 
who  receiyed  Christian  burial.  Lieuten- 
ant Mein  was  himself  at  this  very  time 
suffering  from  a  dangerous  wound  in  the 
bead,  received  in  the  previous  October, 
and  his  heroic  disregard  of  self,  and  fidelity 
to  his  friend  in  the  honr  of  danger,  are 
well  deserving  of  a  record  in  the  annals 
of  British  valor  and  virtue. 

^  On  the  force  reaching  Khoord-Cabul 
snow  began  to  fall,  and  continued  till 
morning.  Only  four  small  tenu  were 
saved,  of  which  one  belonged  to  the  Ge- 
neral :  two  were  devoted  to  the  ladies  and 
children,  and  one  was  given  up  to  the  sick ; 
but  an  immense  number  of  poor  wounded 
wretches  wandered  about  the  camp  desti- 
tute of  shelter,  and  perished  during  the 
night.  Groans  of  misery  and  distress  as- 
sailed the  ear  from  all  quarters.  We  had 
ascended  to  a  still  colder  climate  than  we 
had  lefl  behind,  aud  were  without  tents, 
fuel,  or  food :  the  snow  was  the  only  bed 
for  all,  and  of  many,  ere  morning,  it  proved 
the  winding-iheet.  It  is  only  marvellous 
that  any  should  have  survived  that  fearful 
night ! 

"  January  9th, — Another  morning 
dawned,  awakening  thousands  to  increased 
misery;  and  many  a  wretched  survivor 
cast  looks  of  envy  at  his  comrades,  who 
lay  stretched  beside  him  in  the  quiet  sleep 
of  death.  Daylight  was  the  signal  for  a 
renewal  of  that  confusion  which  attended 
every  movement  of  the  force." 

**  Up  to  this  time,  scarcely  one  of  the 
ladies  had  tasted  a  meal  since  leaving 
Cabul.  Some  had  infants  a  few  days  old 
at  the  breast,  and  were  unable  to  stand 
without  assistance.  Others  were  so  ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy,  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  walk  across  a  drawing- 
room  would  have  been  an  exertion ;  yet 
these  helpless  women,  with  their  young 
families,  had  already  been  obliged  to  rough 
it  on  the  backs  of  camels  and  on  the  tops 
of  the  baggage  yaboos :  those  who  had  « 
horse  to  ride,  or  were  capable  of  sitting 
on  one,  were  considered  fortunate  indeed. 


MotI  had  been  without  shelter 
ting  the  cantonment — their 
nearly  all  deserted  or  been  killed — mmd, 
with  the  exception  of  Lady  McNafEhtcn 
and  Mrs.  Trevor,  they  bad  lost  all  their 
baggage,  having  nothing  in  the  world  Jell 
but  the  clothes  on  their  backs ;  l&ox,  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  invalids,  consisied 
of  night  dretsts  in  which  they  had  started 
from  Cabul  in  their  litters.  Under  suck 
circumstances,  a  few  more  hoinrs  would 
probably  have  seen  some  of  them  stilTeniag 
corpses.  The  offer  of  Mahomed  Akbar 
was  consequently  their  only  chance  of 
preservation.  The  husbands,  better 
clothed  and  hardy,  would  have  infinitely 
preferred  taking  their  chance  with  the 
troops ;  but  where  is  the  man  who  would 
prefer  his  own  safety,  when  he  thooght  he 
could  by  his  presence  assist  and  console 
those  near  and  dear  to  him  V^ 

*<  From  Kutter-Sung  to  JngdaUnk  it  was 
one  continued  conflict ;  Brigadier  Sheltcm, 
with  his  brave  little  band  in   the  rear, 
holding  overwhelming  numbers  in  check, 
and  literally  performing  wonders.      Bot 
no  efforts  could  avail  to  ward   off  the 
withering  fire  of  Juzails,  which  from  all 
sides  assailed  the  crowded  column,  lining 
the  road  with  bleeding  carcasses.     About 
three  P.  M.  the  advance  reached  Jngdnl- 
hik,  and  took  up  its  position  behind  some 
ruined  walls  that  crowned  a  height  by  the 
road-side.    To  show  an  imposing  fVont, 
the  officers  extended  themselves  in  line, 
and  Captain  Grant,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  at    the  same  time  received  a 
wound  in  the  face.    From  this  eminence 
they  cheered  their  comrades  under  Briga- 
dier Shelton   in   the  rear,  as  they  still 
struggled  their  way  gallantly  along  every 
foot  of  ground,  perse veringly  followed  up 
by  their  merciless  enemy,  until  they  arrived 
at  their  ground.    But  even  here  rest  was 
denied  them;  for  the  Affghans,  inunedi- 
ately  occupying  two  hills  which  command- 
ed the  position,  kept  up  a  fire  from  which 
the  walls  of  the  enclosure  afforded  but  a 
partial  shelter. 

"The  exhausted  troops  and  followers 
now  began  to  suffer  greatly  from  thirst, 
which  they  were  unable  to  satisfy.  A 
tempting  stream  trickled  near  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  but  to  venture  down  to  it  was 
certain  death.  Some  snow  that  covered 
the  ground  was  eagerly  devoured;  but 
increased,  instead  of  alleviating  their 
sufferings.  The  raw  flesh  of  three  bul- 
locks, which  had  fortunately  been  saved, 
was  served  out  to  the  soldiers,  and  raven- 
ously swaDowed.** 

Lieuteoanjlj^^^^uded  among 
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the  priaoDCTs,  aod  he  thas  dewribes  the 
sights  which  met  their  eyes  as  they 
adyanced  a  day's  march  behind  their 
retreating  countrymen : 


•*  At  about  eleyen  A.  M.  we  started, 
under  an  escort  of  about  fifty  horse,  for 
Tezeen,  having  been  previously  cautioned 
to  use  onr  swords  and  pistols  in  case  of 
seed,  as  an  attack  might  be  expected  from 
the  bloodthirsty  Ghazees,  who  thronged 
the    road.     The    retreating    army    had 
inarched  over  the  same  ground  on  the 
previous  day,  and  terrible  was  the  spec- 
tacle presented  to  our  eyes  along  the  whole 
line  of  road.    The  snow  was  absolutely 
dyed  with  streaks  and  patches  of  blood  for 
whole  miles,  and  at  every  step  we  en- 
coontered  the  mangled  bodies  of  British 
and  Hindoostanee  soldiers,  and  helpless 
camp-followers,  lying  side  by  side,  victims 
of  one  treacherous  undistinguishing  fate, 
the  red  stream  of  life  still  trickling  from 
many  a  gaping  wound  inflicted  by  the 
merciless  Affghan  knife.    Here  and  there 
small  groups  of  miserable,  starving,  and 
frost-bitten  wretches,  among  whom  were 
many  women  and   children,  were    still 
permitted  to  cling  to  life,  perhaps  only 
because  death  would  in  their  case  have 
been  a  mercy.    The  bodies  of  Majors  Scott 
and  Ewart,  and  of  Dr.  Bryce,  were  recog- 
nized.    Numerous  parties  of  truculent 
Ghazees,  the  chief  perpetrators  of  these 
horrors,  passed  us  laden  with  booty,  theur 
naked  swords  still  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  their  victims.  They  uttered  deep  curses 
and  sanguinary  threats  at  our  party,  and 
seemed  disappointed  that  so  many  of  the 
hated  Feringhees  should  have  been  suffer- 
ed to  survive.    .    .    .    Between  Tezeen 
and  Seh  Baba  we'  encountered  the  same 
horrifying  sights  as  yesterday;  we  passed 
the  last-abandoned    horse-artillery  gun, 
the  carriage  of  which  had  been  set  on  fire 
by  the  Ghazees,  and  was  still  burning  j 
the  corpse  of  poor  Cardew  lay  stretched 
beside  it,  with  several  of  the  artillerymen^ 
A  little  further  on  we  passed  the  ftody  of 
Dr.  Duff,  the  superintending  surgeon  to 
the  force,  whose  Icfi  hand  had  suffered 
previous  amputation  with  a  pen^knife  by 
Dr.  Harcourt !    Numbers  of  worn-out  and 
famished  camp-followers  were  lying  under 
cover  of  the  rocks,  within  whose  crevices 
they  vainly  sought  a  shelter  from  the  cold. 
By  many  of  these  poor  wretches  we  were 
recognized,  and  vainly  invoked  for  the 
food  and  raiment  we  were  unable  to  sap- 
ply.    The  fate  of  these  unfortunates  was 
a  sad  subject  of  reflection  to  us,— death 
in  ite  most  horrid  and  protracted  form 
stared  them  in  the  face;  and  the  agoaies 
of  despair  were  depicted  in  every  coumte- 
nance Within  about  five 


inUes  of  JugdnUuk,  we  again  entered  the 
high  road,  along  which  our  army  had  re- 
cently passed  >  and  the  first  sight  that 
presented  itself  was  the  body  of  a  fine 
European  soldier : — ^Again  our  path  was 
strewed  with  the  mangled  victims  of  war. 
We  reached  Jugdulluk  late  in  the  evening; 
and,  passing  by  the  ruined  inclosure  with- 
in which  the  remnant  of  the  force  had  so 
hopelessly  sought  shelter,  we  beheld  a 
spectacle  more  terrible  than  any  we  had 
previously  witnessed,  the  whole  interior 
space  being  one  crowded  mass  of  bloody 
corpses.  The  carnage  here  must  have 
been  frightful.  The  body  of  CapUin 
Skinner  was  recognized,  and  an  Affghan 
was  persuaded  by  Captain  Lawrence  to 
inter  it  during  the  night,  Mahomed 
Akbar's  consent  having  been  previously 
procured." 


We  have  spokea  of  the  English 
defeat  in  Affghanistan.  No  other  term 
can  properly  be  applied  to  it.  Immense 
efforts  were  made  to  Tetrieve  the  dis- 
grace and  disasters  of  this  expedition. 
Twoformidable  bodies,  tinder  Generals 
Nott  and  Pollock,  entered  the  country, 
and  after  an  advance  scarcely  resisted, 
and  no  serious  fighting,  Ghuznee  and 
Cabul  were,  in  September,  1842,  re- 
occupied  by  the  British  forces. 

Lord  Ellenborough  issued  one  of 
bis  sesquipedalian  proclamations,  de^ 
daring  "  that  the  opinion  of  invinci- 
bility was  again  attached  to  British 
arms;"  and  to  prove  his  assertion,  a 
retreat  was  at  once  commenced.  It  is- 
very  evident,  from  the  incidents  attend- 
ing it,  that  the  English,  though  victors^ 
were  anything  but  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  very  evident  that  they  had 
merely  made  a  marauding  incursion^, 
which  the  Affghan  discipane  did  not 
enable  them  to  withstand,  but  which 
had  no  tendency  to  establish  the  supre* 
macy  of  the  British  in  the  country. 

The  account  of  the  final  retreal 
through  the  Khyber  Pass,  on  the  7lh 
of  November,  1842,  is  as  follow*: 

"The  first  division  accomplished  this 
task  without  difficulty.  The  second,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  McCaskill,  was  less 
fortunate,  in  consequence  of  having  neg^ 
lected  to  crown  the  heights.  The  ma- 
rauding Affghans  made  an  attack  on  the* 
rear,  and  captured  a  considerable  quantity 
of  baggage,  an  affair  which  was  attended 
by  the  loss  of  Lieutenant  Christie  of  the 
Boyd  Artillery,  and  Ensign  Nicholson  of 
the  30th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  one 
himdMd  Sepoys  killed  and  wounded,  be- 
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sides  a  number  of  camp-followers,  and 
two  guns,  one  of  which  was  re-taken. 
This  attack  took  place  near  Ali  Musjid, 
on  the  3d  of  November." 

If  any  further  proof  wore  wanted 
that  we  have  correctly  characterized 
the  whole  aSair  as  a  defeat,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Lord  Ellen  borough '9  procla- 
mation, announcing  his  final  determi- 
nation to  quit  the  country. 

Afier  staling  that  the  army  would 
be  withdrawn  to  the  Sutlej,  the  Gor- 
eraor-General  proceeds : 

**The  Governor-General  will  leave  it 
to  the  Affghans  themselves,  to  create  a 
government  which  is  the  consequence  of 
their  crimes. 

"  To  force  a  sovereign  upon  a  reluctant 
people,  would  be  at  inconmttwt  wilk  the 
polic'/f  09  it  is  with  the  principUa  of  the 
British  Government,  tending  to  place  the 
arms  and  resources  of  that  people  at  the 
disposal  of  the  first  invader,  and  to  im- 
pose the  burden  of  supporting  a  sovereign, 
without  the  prospect  of  benefit  from  his 
alliance. 

The  Governor-General  will  willingljr  re- 
cognize any  government  approved  by  the 
Affghans  themselves,  which  shall  appear 
desirous  and  capable  of  maintaining 
fl-iendly  relations  with  neighboring  States. 

**  Content  with  the  limits  nature  appears 
to  have  assigned  to  its  empire,  the  Govern' 
ment  of  India  will  devote  all  its  efforts  to 
the  establishment  arui  maintenance  of  gene- 
ral  peaee,io  the  protection  of  the  sove- 
reigns and  chiefs,  its  allies,  and  to  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  its  own  faithful 
subjects. 

"The  rivers  of  the  Punjab  and  the 
Indus,  and  the  mountainous  passes,  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  Atfghanistan  will 
be  placed  between  the  British  army  and 
an  enemy  approaching  from  the  west,  if 
indeed  such   an   enemy  there   be,  and 


no  longer  between  the  army  and  its  sup- 
plies. 

<<  The  enormout  expenditurt  rtquxredfor 
the  support  of  a  large  force  in  a  false  fmii- 
tary  position,  at  a  distance  from  Us  ossn 
frontier  and  its  resources^  will  no  longer 
arrest  every  measure  for  the  improvement 
of  the  country  and  the  people/' 

This  keen  satire  upon  the  whole 
policy  of  the  English  goremment,  this 
bitter  condemnation  of  the  wholesale 
sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure  which  it 
has  involved,  actually  comes  from  the 
mouth  of  an  English  functionary  Id  the 
flush  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  their 
"invincibility." 

Such  is  the  brief  narrative  of  the  first 
great  defeat  which  the  English  have 
sustained  in  the  East  We  doubt 
whether  the  transient  successes  of  1842 
can  obliterate  the  memory  of  the  great 
disasters  of  1841 ,  or  restore  the  presiige 
of  their  "  invincibility." 

The  whole  affair  has  been  a  tissue 
of  blunders  of  the  most  magnificent 
proportions.  Napoleon^s  invasion  of 
Kussia  was  not  more  preposterous — ^nor 
more  summarily  chastised. 

The  results  of  this  failure  are  yet  to 
be  seen.  We  are  yet  to  learn  how  &r 
the  Russians  will  profit  by  the  errors 
of  their  great  rival,  and  how  far  the 
dangers  which  the  English  hare  so 
long  apprehended,  will  be  accelerated 
by  their  ill-judged  efforts  to  preyent 
them. 

Many  and  grievous  are  the  "  rubs 
and  botches  '*  in  our  own  work.  All 
government  is  a  choice  between  evils. 
But  let  us  thank  God  that  we  lire  un- 
der a  system  which  furnishes  no  pre- 
text or  excuse  for  such  wholesale  op- 
pression, robbery,  and  murder,  as  have 
Deen  the  daily  illustrations  of  the  an- 
nals of  English  goreroment  in  India. 
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ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

{With  an  engraving  on  steel.) 


We  are  happy  to  embellish  the  pre- 
sent Number  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
yiev7  with  an  eagraving  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the 
Republican  Party,  one  of  its  founders, 
and  for  a  long  period  one  of  its  most 
powerful  and  efficient  leaders — the 
only  survivor  of  the  cabinets  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison.  To  discuss  the  im- 
portant public  occurrences  in  which 
this  Nestor  of  American  statesmanship 
directly  and  powerfuUjr  participated,  or 
with  which  he  was  incidentally  con- 
nected, would  be  to  write  the  history 
of  the  country  for  no  small  segment  of 
the  period  embraced  within  the  annals 
of  its  present  form  of  government;  and 
in  attempting  such  a  notice  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  limits  of  a  periodical, 
we  shall  in  a  great  measure  be  confined 
to  a  summary  of  some  of  the  leading 
events  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  political  life. 
Long  distant  be  the  day  when  the  de- 
parture of  the  venerable  sage  and  pa- 
triot, from  the  midst  of  a  generation 
already  a  posterity  to  him,  to  that  repose 
where  all  the  glorious  compeers  of  his 
earlier  career  have  now  preceded  him, 
shall  afford  the  occasion  for  that  more 
extended  memoir,  that  cannot  fail  to 
constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting 
<:ontributions  to  the  public  history  of 
the  country  to  which  his  life  has  been 
equally  an  ornament  and  a  benefaction. 
Albert  Gallatin  was  born  at  Gene- 
va, in  Switzerland,  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1761,  of  a  family  and  in  a 
social  position  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility. Having  been  left  an  orphan  in 
his  infancy,  he  was  educated  under  the 
maternal  care  of  an  enlightened  and 
distinguished  lady,  a  disfant  relation 
and  intimate  friend  of  his  mother.  He 
pursued  his  studies  with  an  earnest  ap- 
plication of  those  talents  of  which  all 
nis  subsequent  career  has  given  such 
conspicuous  evidence,  and  with  all  the 
excellent  advantages  afforded  by  the 
academical  institutions  of  his  native 


city;  so  that  when  he  graduated  in 
1779,  at  the  university  of  Geneva,  few 
young  men  of  the  day  entered  upon  the 
stage  of  ihe  world  better  prepared,  by 
both  the  discipline  and  the  acquire- 
ments of  education,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  an  honorable  and  prominent 
part  there.  His  historical  courses  were 
made  under  Miiller.  One  of  his  class- 
mates was  the  celebrated  Dumont,  the 
friend  of  Mirabeau,  and  the  translator 
of  Bentham. 

The  little  precincts  of  his  native  re- 
public afforded  no  worthy  scope  for 
either  the  energies  or  the  aspirations  of 
a  young  man  just  quitting  the  retire- 
ment of  academical  study,  modestly 
conscious  of  his  own  capabilities,  and 
deeply  imbued  with  the  bold  and  libe- 
ral spirit  of  the  times.  Nor  are  the 
instances  rare  in  which  Geneva  has 
made  noble  contributions  by  the  genius 
of  her  sons  to  the  service  of  other 
states.  It  will  suffice  to  allude,  in  pass- 
ing, to  Neckar  and  Benjamin  Constant. 
Declining  offers  of  advantageous  and 
honorable  employment  under  one  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Germany,  and  possess- 
ed by  those  political  sentiments  im- 
bibed with  his  education,  and  of  which 
his  whole  public  career  has  been  the 
expression,  it  was  to  the  young  repub- 
lic of  the  west,  just  then  struggling  into 
being,  that  he  turned  the  preference  of 
his  heart,  and  the  eager  devotion  of  his 
services.  Unrestrained  by  any  parent- 
al control,  though  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  lamily,  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  bringing  with  him 
to  the  country  of  his  adoption  au  irre- 
proachable character  and  the  warm  re- 
grets of  his  friends.  He  arrived  in 
Boston  on  the  14th  of  July,  1780.  The 
following  letter,  which  we  find  in  the 
8th  volume  of  Sparks'  Franklin,  page 
454,  may  be  worth  quoting,  for  the  tes- 
timony it  furnishes  to  the  spirit  in 
which  was  taken  this  decisive  step  in 
the  life  of  the  subject  of  this  notice : 
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**FBOU    THB  DUKB  DE  LA  ROCnBFOUCAULD  D'EN- 
VILLB  TO  B.  F&ANKLIN. 

"  La  Roch£guy(m,  22d  May,  1780. 

«  Sir,— The  residence  of  your  grandson 
at  Geneva  makes  me  hope  that  the  citi- 
zens of  that  town  may  have  some  claim 
to  yoor  kind  attention.  It  is  with  this 
hope  that  I  ask  it  for  two  young  men, 
whom  the  love  of  glory  and  of  liberty 
draws  to  America.  One  of  them  is  named 
Gallatin,  he  is  nineteen  years  of  age,  well 
informed  for  his  age,  of  an  excellent  cha- 
racter thus  far,  with  much  natural  talent. 
The  name  of  the  other  Serre.  They  have 
concealed  their  project  from  their  rela- 
tives, and  therefore  we  cannot  tell  where 
they  will  land.  It  is  supposed,  however, 
that  they  are  going  to  Philadelphia,  or  to 
the  continental  army.  One  of  my  iViends 
gives  me  this  information  with  the  request 
that  I  will  urge  you  to  favor  them  with 
a  recommendation.  I  shall  share  in  his 
gratitude,  and  I  beg  you,  sir,  to  be  assured 
of  the  sentiments  with  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  &c. 

"  La  RocHEroucAULD  D'Enville." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  proceeded 
to  Maine,  and  resided  till  the  end  of 
1781  at  Machias  and  Passamaquoddy, 
where  he  served  as  a  volunteer  under 
Col.  John  Allen,  commander  of  the  fort 
at  Machias,  and  made  advances  to  the 
government  for  the  support  of  the  gar- 
rison. In  the  spring  of  1782,  he  was 
chosen  by  Harvard  University,  through 
the  friendship  of  Dr.  Cooper,  instructor 
in  the  French  language;  which  situa- 
tion, however,  he  left  for  the  south  in 
the  following  year,  soon  after  the  peace. 
In  the  winter  of  1783-4,  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Richmond  in  prosecuting  the 
claim  of  a  foreign  house  for  large  ad- 
vances to  the  State  of  Virginia.  This 
brought  him  into  contact  with  many 
eminent  members  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislature;  in  his  intercourse  with 
whom  he  gave  such  evidences,  of  capa- 
city as  secured  to  him  a  highly  favor- 
able consideration,  and  attracted  in 
Sirticular  the  attention  of  Patrick 
enry,  from  whom  he  received  several 
marks  of  personal  friendship.  He  pre- 
dicted that  Mr.  Gallatin  would  rise  to 
distinction  as  a  statesman,  and  strongly 
advised  him  to  settle  in  the  west, — 
which  in  those  days  did  not  imply  a 
more  remote  residence  than  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Ohio. 

In  1784-5,  Mr.  Gallatin  acquired 
some  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  western 
counties  of  Virginia,  on  which,  having 
Tdceived  his  moderate  patrimony  from 


Europe,he  intended  to  form  an  extensive 
settlement.  He  was  prevented,  bj  the 
renewed  hostility  of  the  Indians,  from 
carrying  this  project  into  executiai, 
and  induced  to  take  up  a  temporary 
residence  within  the  settlements.  la 
the  spring  of  1786  he  purcfaa^d  fcr 
that  purpose  a  farm  on  the  banks  of 
the  Monon^hela,  in  Fayette  couotj, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  borders  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  Indian  war  having  beea 
protracted  for  several  years,  he  hwe 
Decame  so  identified  with  his  neigh- 
bors and  the  associations  of  the  place, 
that  he  abandoned  his  former  prefect, 
and  that  which  had  been  intended  as  his 
temporary  became  his  permanent  home. 

In  October,  1789,  he  was,  without 
any  effort  on  his  pan,  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  county  of  Fayette  a 
member  of  the  Convention  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
from  that  moment  he  devoted  all  his 
Acuities  to  the  political  career  in  which 
he  was  thrown.  In  that  Convention  he 
united  himself  to  the  Democratic  party, 
in  opposing  all  the  attempts  to  inter- 
cept the  voice  of  the  people,  either  by 
the  substitution  of  intermediate  elec- 
tors in  lieu  of  a  direct  election,  or  by 
a  representation,  in  the  Senate,  foonded 
on  the  respective  wealth  of  the  coun- 
ties. He  was  an  advocate  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  right  of  suffrage,  with- 
out excepting  the  African  race;  and 
was  desirous  that  it  should  be  founded, 
not  on  taxation,  but  on  a  longer  tin^eof 
residence  than  is  now  deemed  sufficient. 

In  the  year  1790,  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State,  by  the  same  county, 
and  continued  afterwards  to  be  re-elect- 
ed without  any  opposition,  till  he  took 
his  seat  in  Congress.     His  faculties 
were  perhaps  better  calculated  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  than  for  the  discussion 
of  speculative  opinions,  and  in  a  yctj 
short  time  he  became  the  most  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Legislature.    He 
applied  himself  principally  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the 
State,  on  the  basis  of  a  faithfnl  pay-  . 
ment  of  all  its  engagements,  and  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  State  paper 
money.    His  quick  and  indefatigable 
industry,  in  making  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  subjects  under         i 
discussion,  acquired  him  an  extraordi- 
nary influence  in  the  Legislature,  and 
with  members  of  both  parties,  though 
a  decided  and  strenuous  supporter  of 
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liis  own.  Of  this  no  better  proof  can 
l)e  given  than  his  being  elected  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Senate  of  the  UDited  States 
in  February,  1793,  after  only  three 
years  service  in  the  Assembly,  by 
a  Legislature  of  whom  a  small  majori- 
ty were  his  political  opponents,  and 
though  he  had  himself  stated  that 
there  might  be  some  doubts  respecting 
his  eligibility. 

The  principal  question  was,  whe- 
ther, having  been  an  inhabitant  of  one 
of  the  States  more  than  nine  years  prior 
to  his  election,  he  had  become  thereby 
entitled,  in  conformity  with  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 
It  was  admitted  that  this  was  a  defect 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  which 
was  corrected  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  substitution  of 
the  word  "  citizens,"  for  "  inhabitants ; " 
it  having  been  provided  by  this  last  in- 
strument that  "  the  citizens  of  each 
State  should  be  entitled  to  all  privile- 

f:es  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. " 
t  was  insisted,  that  this  provision 
could  have  no  retrospective  effect  on 
those  who  claimed  citizenship  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  He  had 
undoubtedly  acquired  a  legal  domicil 
in  Massachusetts  in  1782,  even  if  not 
in  1780.  It  was  urged,  on  the  other 
side,  that  Mr.  Gallatin  had  not  relied 
himself  on  that  ground,  since  he  had 
been  actually  naturalized  under  the 
laws  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1785; 
though  in  truth  this  had  been  only  as  a 
measure  of  abundant  caution  in  refer- 
ence to  the  title  of  the  lands  which  he 
had  purchased  in  that  State  at  that  pe- 
riod. On  a  petition  against  his  eligi- 
bility, the  question  was  discussed  with 
great  ability  in  the  Senate,  and,  though 
properly  a  purely  legal  question,  decid- 
ed against  Mr.  Gallaim — already  an 
object  of  dread  to  the  Federalists  of 
that  body— by  a  strict  party  vote  of 
fourteen  to  twelve,  in  February,  1794. 
He  thus  occupied  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate only  two  months,  during  which 
time  he  performed  a  not  inactive  part 
in  its  business.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  doors  of  the  Senate  were 
for  the  first  time  open  to  the  public. 

Considering  that  Mr.  Gallatin  was, 
at  that  time,  barely  of  the  constitu- 
tional age,  that  he  had  come  to  this 
country  an  isolated  individual,  a  for- 
eigner by  birth,  and  was  entirely  un- 


connexions,  we  cannot  well  coDceive 
of  any  greater  compliment  than  that 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania ;  nor  does  the  subsequent 
decision  of  the  Senate  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  its  value.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  confirmation  of  the  consid- 
eration to  which  he  had  already  attain- 
ed with  the  country  at  large;  no  ordi- 
nary person  would  nave  lost  his  place 
for  the  reasons  assigned  for  depriving 
Mr.  Gallatin  of  his,  reasons  which  de- 
pended entirely  on  a  technical  question 
as  to  the  period  from  which  his  citi- 
zenship should  date. 

Mr.  Gallatin  returned  to  Fayette 
county  in  May,  1794,  after  an  absence 
of  eighteen  months,  on  account  of  pub- 
lic business  and  of  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Commodore  Nichol- 
son, a  distinguished  ofl&cer  of  our  rev- 
olutionary war.  The  western  insur- 
rection against  the  excise  broke  out 
shortly  after  in  the  county  of  Allega- 
ny about  fifty  miles  ft-om  his  place  of 
residence.  It  originated  in  the  forcible 
resistance  to  the  serving  of  writs 
against  delinquent  distillers,  returna- 
ble to  the  district  court  at  Philadelphia. 
Forty  such  writs  had  been  issued,  of 
which  thirty-four  were  against  distil- 
lers in  Fayette  county,  and  had  been 
served  without  the  slightest  opposition. 
The  distillers  had  therefore  met,  and 
agreed  to  engage  counsel  for  their  de- 
fence, and  for  the  future  either  to  cease 
distilling  or  to  enter  their  stills  accor 
ding  to  Taw.  The  spirit  of  opposition 
which  had  been  exhibited  against  the 
serving  of  the  remaining  writs  spread 
however  with  great  rapidity.  A  se- 
ries of  excesses  ensued,  which  threat- 
ened to  involve  all  the  Western  coun- 
ties of  the  State  in  actual  Insurrection 
and  treason. 

In  that  emergency,  Mr.  Gallatin 
relying  on  the  undivided  support  of  his 
own  county,  and  on  that  of  the  peace- 
able citizens  everywhere,  determined  to 
meet  and  oppose  the  storm.  He  at- 
tended for  that  purpose,  by  invitation,  a 
general  meeting  of  delegates  from  all 
the  townships  west  of  the  Alleganies, 
ostensibly  called  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  country.  He  there 
opposed  boldly  and  openly,  and  pre- 
vented the  adoption  or  any  warlike  or 
treasonable  resolutions.  The  fortunate 
arrival  of  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State, 
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the  part  of  the  general  meeting,  of  con- 
ferees to  meet  with  them.  The  sub 
Beqaent  and  unremitted  efforts  of  Mr. 
Gallatin  and  his  associates,  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  insurrection,  and  pre- 
vented any^  further  acts  of  violence  or 


or  have  ever  since  been  denied  or  con- 
troverted. 

Mr.  Gallatin  took  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress in  December,  1795,  and  ccoi tinned 
there  during  three  Congresses,  always 
re-elected  by  the  same  district ;  and  he 


opposition ;  but  sufficient  assurances  of   had  been  re-elected  for  a  fourth  term, 


an  entire  submission  could  not  be  ob- 
tained within  the  short  time  necessa- 
rily allowed  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Gallatin  was,  on  the  14th  of 
October,  again  elected,  by  the  concur- 
ring vote  of  all  parlies,  member  of  the 
Legislature  for  his  own  county.  And, 
on  the  same  day,  he  was  most  unex- 
pectedly, and  without  his  knowledge, 
elected  member  of  Congress  for  the  ad- 
jacent district  of  Washmgton  and  Alle- 
gany counties,  in  which  he  did  not 
reside.  The  remaining  active  insur- 
gents had  their  own  candidate,  who 
did  not  obtain  three  hundred  votes: 
each  party  had  as  usual  its  regularly 
nominated  candidates.  The  gentleman 
who  had  been  previously  nominated 
by  the  Republicans,  Mn  Brackenridge, 
was  upright  and  capable,  anid  he  was 
as  much  opposed  to  the  iosurrection  as 
Mr.  Grallatin  himself;  but  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  him- 
self placed,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  in- 
surrection, had  prevented  him  from 
taking,  at  first,  as  open  a  part  in  oppo- 
sition to  it  as  Mr.  Gallatin.  To  use 
his  own  words,  "My  conduct  during 
the  early  part  of  the  insurrection  was 
of  such  a  nature,  that  except  with  con- 
fidential persons,  it  was  not  understood, 
and  must  have  been  thought  to  have 
been  equivocal."    This  made  him  un- 


when,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  the  Presidency,  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  From  the 
time  when  he  became  member  of  Con- 
gress, his  public  life  is  too  well  known 
to  render  it  necessary  to  enter  into  de- 
tails. He  became  at  once  one  of  the 
most  prominent  membersof  the  Repub- 
lican party.  In  fact,  his  position  soon 
was  distinctly  recognized  as  its  "  leader" 
in  Congress,  though  one  of  the  youngest 
men  of  the  body.  Madison,  himself, 
and  Giles,  were  the  three  who  then 
stood  in  the  first  rank  of  the  great  party 
struggle  of  which,  during  that  period. 
Congress  was  the  arena.  Of  these, 
Giles,  thou|;h  an  able  debater,  was 
deficient  in  mdustry  and  the  faculty  of 
analysis.  Madison's  powers  were,  of 
course,  of  the  highest  eminence,  and 
Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  conversation,  has 
alwavs  ascribed  to  him  a  superiority 
which,  with  a  noble  modesty,  he  has 
always  been  proud  and  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge. Madison  was  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  sat  in  the 
American  Congress.  Yet  he  wanted 
that  thorough  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  general  subject  of  political  econo- 
my, and  especially  finance,  with  that 
faculty  of  concentration  on  the  strong 
points  of  his  own  and  the  weak  ones 
of  the  adverse  side,   which,  coupled 


popular,  and  induced  some  members  with  a  rich  and  ready  eloquence,  inva- 
of  the  Republican  party,  at  a  meeting  riable  coolness  and  courtesy,  and  ad- 
held  three  days  before  the  election,  to  mirable  parliamentary  dexterity,  made 
recommend  Mr.  Gallatin,  who,  not-  Gallatin  the  main  reliance  of  the  Re- 
withstanding  the  shortness  of  the  no-  publican  party  in  Congress.  Madison 
tice,  was  elected,  on  the  sole  ground  of  was,  in  fact,  less  of  a  party  leader,  and 
his  early  and  bold  efforts  to  arrest  the  more  of  a  judge,  of  an  impartial,  ab- 
insurrection,— having  himself  no  notice  stract  political  philosopher,  taking  in 
o£  the  fact  until  after  his  election.  the  whole  extent  of  a  subject  within 
Under  the  temporary  excitement  oc-  his  range  of  vision,  and  presenting  both 
casioned  by  that  event,  both  houses  of  and  all  of  its  sides,— so  that  it  was  even 
the  Legislature  of  the  State,  by  an  sometimes  reproached  to  him  by  his 
arbitrary  vote,  and  in  open  violation  of  party,  that  he  suggested  to  their  oppo- 
the  Constitution,  set  aside  the  elections  nents  arguments  they  would  never  have 
for  the  Legislature.  This  had  no  other  discovered  for  themselves.  Nor  were 
effect  but  the  immediate  re-election  of  these  coadjutors  there  for  more  than  the 
the  ejected  members,  and  to  give  an  first  two  years  of  that  period,  namely, 
opportunity  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  a  speech  the  last  two  years  of  Washington's  ad- 
published  at  the  time,  to  state  publicly  ministration.  Afterwards,  Edward  Liv- 
all  the  facts  connected  with  the  insur-  ingston,  of  New  York,  and  John  Nicho- 
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whom  he  had  to  rely— both,  and  espe- 
cially the  former,  men  of  fine  parliamen- 
tary ability,  yet  leaving  to  him  still  the 
responsibility  of  sustaining  the  chief 
brwit  of  the  battle.    John  Randolph 
came  in  at  the  close  of  the  period  in 
question.    It  was  there  and  then,  du- 
ring the  four  years  of  Mr.  Adams's  ad- 
ministration, that  the  revolution  of  1801 
was  in  truth  fought  and  wrought ;  and 
it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  there  was 
no  other  man  in  the  country  to  whose 
exertions  its  triumphant  achievement 
was  more  to  be  ascribed  than  Mr.  Gal- 
latin.   Jeflerson,  during  this  period,  as 
Vice-President,  sat  as   the   presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate.    On  the  other 
side,  there  was  arrayed  a  host  of  men 
of  a  high  order   of  ability   and  elo- 
quence,—Fisher  Ames,  Otis  and  Sedg- 
wick, of  Massachusetts  ;    Hillhouse, 
Tracy,  Griswold  and  Dana,  of  Connec- 
ticut;   Sitgreaves,    of   Pennsylvania; 
James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware ;  Smith 
and  Harper,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
John    Marshall,    of   Virginia,    after- 
wards the  Chief  Justice.    It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  during  that  struo;- 
gle,  Mr.'  Gallatin  became  extremely 
popular  with    the  Republicans,   and 
equally  obnoxious  to  the  Federalists. 
In    fact,    his    parliamentary    career, 
though  known  only  by  tradition  to  the 
present  generation,  was  one  of  a  splen- 
dor unsurpassed  by  any  known  to  our 
history.     He  spoke  on  every  subject  of 
debate  that  arose,  and  was,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  main  reliance  of 
his  side  of  the  House  on  all.    Such  was 
the  dread  of  his  arguments,  that  the 
Federalists  adopted  a  resolution  pro- 
hibiting any  one  from  speaking  more 
than  twice  on  any  one  subject,  aimed 
solely  at  him,  and  designed  to  slacken 
the  fire  of  his   formidable  and  ever 
ready  batteries  of  debate — a  resolution 
which  he  soon,  however,  made  them 
glad  to  rescind.     They  even  tried  to 
exclude  him  from  the  iioor  of  Congress 
through  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  as  to  require  actual  native  citi- 
zenship for  eligibility  to  that  body;  but 
though  they  passed  resolutions  to  that 
effect  through  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
New  England  States,  the  ball  was  ar- 
rested in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  did  not  venture  the  attempt  of  pro- 
ceeding any  further  South.     Through 
all  this,  his  opposition  was  always  as 
fair,  manly  and  patriotic,  as  it  was 
skilful  aad  eloquent ;  never  degenerat* 


ing  into  factiousness  or  petulance,  and 
never  leading  him  to  give  more  than  a 
single  vote  that  the  calmest  retrospeo 
tion  has  led  him  to  regret. 

We  feel  here  tempted  to  insert  a  few 
quotations  from  authorities  already  in 
a  public  form  before  the  country,  in 
illustration  of  the  view  we  have  here 
slightly  sketched  of  Mr.  Gallatin's 
position  and  services  in  Congress. 

In  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  (VoL 
iv.,  page  434-5),  he  says : 

"There  is  one  particular  service  ren- 
dered by  me  the  most  important  in  its 
consequences,  of  any  transaction  in  any 
portion  of  my  life ;  to  wit,  the  head  I  per- 
sonally made  against  the  federal  princi- 
ples and  proceedings,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Adams.  Their  usurpations 
and  violations  of  the  Constitution,  at  that 
period,  and  their  majority  in  both  houses 
of  Congress,  were  so  great,  so  decided, 
and  so  daring,  that  after  combating  their 
aggressions,  inch  by  inch,  without  being 
able  in  the  least  to  check  their  career,  the 
Republican  leaders  thought  it  would  be 
best  for  them  to  give  up  their  useless  efiforts 
there,  go  home,  get  into  their  respective 
legislatures,  embody  whatever  of  resist- 
ance they  could  be  formed  into,  and  if  in- 
effectual, to  perish  there  as  in  the  last 
ditch .  AH,  therefore,  retired,  lea v  ing  Mr. 
Gallatin  alone  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  myself  in  the  Senate,  where  I 
then  presided  as  Vice-President.  Re- 
maining at  our  posts,  and  bidding  defiance 
to  the  brow-beatings  and  insults  by  which 
they  endeavored  to  drive  us  off  also,  we 
kept  the  mass  of  Republicans  in  phalanx 
together,  until  the  Legislatures  could^  be 

brought  up  to  the  charge No 

person  who  was  not  a  witness  of  the  scenes 
of  that  gloomy  period,  can  form  any  idea 
of  the  afflicting  persecutions  and  personal 
indignities  we  had  to  brook.  They  saved 
oui  country  however." 

John  Randolph,  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  April  15, 
1824,  thus  alluded  to  Mr.  Gallatin; 

'^  What  he  now  had  to  say  upon  this 
subject,  although  more  and  better  things 
had  been  said  by  others,  might  not  be  the 
same  that  they  had  said,  or  might  not  be 
said'in  the  same  manner.  He  here  borrow- 
ed the  language  of  a  man  (Mr.  Gallatin) 
who  had  been  heretofore  conspicuous  in 
the  councils  of  the  country ;  of  one  who 
was  unrivalled  for  readiness  and  dexterity 
in  debate;  who  was  long  without  an 
equal  on  the  floor  of  this  body  ;  who  had 
contributed  as  much  to  the  revolution  of 
1801,  as  any  man  in  this  nation,  and  had 
derived  as  little  benefit  from  it ;— as,  t^ 
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use  the  words  of  that  celebrated  man, 
*  what  he  had  to  say  was  not  that  which 
had  be.*n  said  by  others,  and  would  not  be 
said  in  their  manner/  "  &c. 

And  in  a  note  appended  at  the  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Gallatin's  namOi  adds : 

'<  Albert  Gallatin,  <  the  apostle  of  truth 
and  the  favorite  votary  of  liberty,'  as  he 
was  hailed  by  the  companion  of  my  early 

manhood Had 

Montgomery,  instead  of  falling  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham — where  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe,  congenial  spirits,  also 


•  Forsook 


Their  mansions  n  this  fl«shly  nook,* 
survived  to  see  the  revolution  of  1788-9 
brought  about,  would  it  have  ever  been 
objected  to  him,  that,  by  birth,  he  was  an 
Irishman?  Would  his  foreign  descent 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  claims  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  country  7 

«  Were  Mr.  Gallatin  a  French  or  Eng- 
lishman, there  would  be  some  color  to 
this  objection.  But  he  is  a  native  of  Ge- 
neva,  and  no  good  Genevese  can  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  a  Bonaparte  or  a  Bourbon. 
I  think  that  it  must  be  his  citizenship  of 
Virginia  that  stands  mostly  in  the  way  of 
the  elevation  of  this  extraordinary  man 
who  sees  himself  postponed  to  persons  in 
no  respect  considerable,  except  for  the 
modesty  of  their  pretensions,  who  had 
never,  and  can  never,  render  a  tithe  of  his 
public  services,  aad  whose  names  were 
not  known  out  of  their  own  parish,  so  late 
as  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
commencement  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  second 
term  of  presidential  service.  No  foreign- 
er, be  it  remembered,  can  ever  become 
president,  who  was  not  a  citizen  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  1 787.  The  door  will  soon  be  closed 
against  them  for  ever,  be  their  merits  and 
services  what  they  may." 

-  And  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Letters  of  Curtius,  (John  Thompson, 
of  Petersburg,  Virginia),  thus  gives  an 
eloquent  expression  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  admiration  and  gratitude  of  which 
Mr.  Gallatin^s  noble  services  to  the  re- 
publican cause  made  him  at  that  time 
die  object : 

<<  Nicholas,  Livingston  and  Gallatin, 
were  the  most  distinguished  opponents  of 
the  alien  and  sedition  bills.  These  en- 
lightened patriots  have  long  been  objects 
of  abhorrence  and  terror  to  all  the  ene- 
mies of  our  constitution  and  liberty.  The 
splendid  ability  with  which  tfcey  have  de- 
fended the  interests,  and  vindicated  the 
rights  of  the  people,  has  endeared  them  to 


Yirtue,  whDst  it  has  rendered  them  enii- 
nently  obnoxious  to  all  the  jmrtizans  of 
usurpation  and  monarchy.  The  noble 
exertions  of  these  illustrious  men  win 
never  be  forgotten  whilst  patriotism  and 
talents  are  admired  in  the  world.'  Their 
names  will  descend  with  renown  to  pos- 
terity, when  their  enemies  and  slanderers 
will  be  consigned  to  oblivion's  deepest 
grave.  In  spite  of  the  envenomed  and 
execrable  calumnies  of  venal  printers,  in 
spite  of  the  rancorous  and  malignant  in- 
vectives of  licentious  orators,  in  spite  of 
the  yells  of  an  infuriated  faction,  and  in 
spite  of  the  senseless  clamors  of  deluded 
multitudes,  even  the  present  generation 
will  do  ample  justice  to  the  small  bat  in- 
trepid phalanx  who  have  exerted  the  sub- 
limest  energies  of  the  human  mind,  in  de- 
fence of  liberty.  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
panegyric,  and  the  eneigy  of  language 
cannot  express  the  gratitude  and  affectioB 
with  which  my  heart  overflows,  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  services  of  these  most  ex- 
cellent men. 

<<  When  I  select  the  names  of  Gallatin, 
Livingston,  and  Nicholas,  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  merits  and  talents  of  many 
other  gentlemen.  I  have  selected  them 
because  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  most 
cruel  obloquies  of  your  party.  Mr.  Galla- 
tin has  been  persecuted  with  all  the  de- 
testable rancor  of  envy  and  malice.  The 
accuracy  of  his  information,  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  the  perspicuity  of  his  style, 
the  moderation  of  his  temper,  and  the  irre- 
sistible energy  of  his  reasoning  powers, 
render  him  the  ablest  advocate  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty. 
Patient  and  persevering,  temperate  and 
firm,  no  error  escapes  his  vigilance,  no 
calumny  provokes  his  passions.  To  ex- 
pose the  blunders  and  absurdities  of  his 
adversaries,  is  the  only  revenge  which  he 
will  condescend  to  take  for  their  insolent 
invectives.  Serene  in  the  midst  of  clamors, 
he  exhibits  the  arguments  of  his  opponents 
in  their  genuine  colors,  he  divests  them  of 
the  tinsel  of  declamation  and  the  cobwebs 
of  sophistry,  he  detects  th«  most  plausible 
errors,  he  exposes  the  most  latent  absnidi- 
ties,  he  holds  the  <<  mirror  up"  to  folly, 
and  reasons  upon  every  subject  with  the 
readiness  of  intuition  and  the  certainty  of 
demonstration.  Elevated  above  the  in- 
trigues of  parties,  and  the  weaknesses  of 
the  passions,  he  is  never  transported  into 
any  excess  by  the  zeal  of  his  friends,  or 
the  virulence  of  his  enemies.  His  object 
is  the  happiness  of  the  people,  his  means 
economy,  liberty  and  peace,  his  gnide  the 
constitution.  The  sympathies  which  fasci- 
nate the  heart  and  mislead  the  understand- 
ing, have  never  allured  him  from  the  arda- 
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tricate  mazes.    Never  animated  by  the 
impetuous  and  turbulent  feelings  which 
agitate  popular  assemblies,  he  preserves 
in   the  midst  of  contending  factions,  that 
coolness  of  temper  and  that  accuracy  of 
thought,  which  philosophy  has  hitherto 
claimed  as  the  peculiar  attribute  of  her 
closet  meditations.  He  unites  to  the  ener- 
gy of  eloquence  and  the  confidence  of  in- 
tegrity, the  precision  of  mathematics,  the 
method  of  logic,  and  the  treasures  of  ex- 
perience.   His  opponents  slander  him  and 
admire  him,  they  assail  him  with  ignorant 
impertinence,  and  pitiless  malice,  and  yet 
they  feel  that  he  is  the  darling  of  philoso- 
phy, the  apostle  of  truth,  and  the  favorite 
votary  of  liberty.    Their  hatred,  like  the 
rebellion  of  Satan,  proceeds  from  the  im- 
patience of  any  superiority.    There  is  a 
daily  beauty  in  his  life  which  makes  them 
ugly.     Instead  of  imitating  his  excellence 
they  attempt  to  conceal  it  by  a  mass  of  ob- 
loquy ;  instead  of  reverencing  his  unparal- 
leled wisdom  and  virtue,  they  sharpen  the 
dagger  of  falsehood,  and  prepare  the  poi- 
soned arrows  of  envy.    The  men  who  are 
supported  by  a  foreign  faction,  have  the 
effrontery  to  vilify  him  because  he  is  a 
foreigner.   Virtue  and  genius  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  America.    They  have  flourished  in 
every  country  and  in  every  age.    The 
merits  of  men  are  not  to  be  ascertained  by 
geographical  boundaries.    The  mind  has 
no  country  but  the  universe.    Patriotism 
is  not  a  narrow  and  illiberal  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  soil  upon  which  we  happen 
to  be  born.    It  is  a  rational  and  noble  at- 
tachment to  the  country  which  gives  us 
protection,  and  which  secures  our  happi- 
ness.   It  is  not  incompatible  with  univer- 
sal philanthropy ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
modification  of  benevolence,  softened  by 
society    and  strengthened  by  gratitude. 
Mr.  Gallatin  is  attached  to  the  constitu- 
tion because  it  is  free,  to  the  people  be- 
cause they  are  generous  and  amiable,  and 
to  the  country  because  he  has  found  in  it 
an  asylum  from  oppression  and  misery. 

"  Are  not  these  ties  at  least  as  binding 
as  the  shackles  of  prejudice  and  habit  ? 
But  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gallatin  is  his  best 
vindication.  This  foreigner  has  defended 
the  constitution  against  the  attacks  of  na- 
tive Americans,  and  has  displayed  a  noble 
ardor  in  the  defence  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try, whilst  many  of  her  sons  repose  in  in- 
glorious apathy,  and  whilst  others  assail 
her  with  detestable  treachery  and  unnatu- 
ral hatred.  I  will  not  compare  your  po- 
litical conduct  with  that  of  this  much  vili- 
fied foreigner,"  &c. 

We  have  mentioned  that  in  all  the 
debates  of  those  times,  Mr.  Gallatin, 
with  a  roost  extraordinary  yersatility, 
look  an  ar.tive  share  in  the  discussion 


of  every  important  subject,  foreign  or 
domestic,  which  was  agitated.     But 
there  was  one  branch  which,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  political  career  and 
through  the  whole  of  it,  engrossed  his 
principal  attention,  and  which  he  seems 
almost  to  have  appropriated  to  himself. 
When  he  came  into  public  life  in 
the  year  1789,  the  state  of  the   public 
finances  was  the  engrossing  topic  of 
statesmen  abroad  and  at  home,  though 
Mr.  Gallatin  has  often  been  heard  to 
remark  that  it  was  astonishing  how 
little  it  was  understood  even  by  the 
men  of  the  best  general   abilities  in 
Congress,  and  especially  in  his  own 
party.    The  modern  system  of  public 
credit  and  of  a  growing  public  debt 
had  already  made  alarming  progress. 
In  France  it  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  Eevolution.    In  England,  efforts 
had  been  made,  since  the  peace  of 
1783,  to  arrest  its  progress,  which  the 
war  with  France  soon  rendered  abor- 
tive.   At  home  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Federal  Government    had,  since    the 
peace,  caused  a  vast  increase  of  the 
debt  created  by  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence.    Deeply    impressed  with  the 
threatened    progress  of  this  system, 
believing  that  a  i)ublic  debt  was  for  a 
nation,  as  it  is  for  individuals,  a  positive 
evil  of  great  magnitude;  that  under 
the  most  fayorabie  circumstances  its 
tendency  is  to  increase  by   artificial 
means  the  inequality  of  fortunes;  and 
that,  if  permitted  to  become  an  ordi- 
nary state  of  things,  the  payment  of  in- 
terest, however  just,  becomes  a  perma- 
nent tax  on  industry  in  favor  of  idle- 
ness, Mr.  Gallatin  from  the  beginning 
devoted  his  faculties  to  the  ultimate 
extinguishment  of  the    public    debt, 
first  of  his  own  State  and  then  of  the 
United  States.     But  be  would  have 
this  be  done  in  conformity  with  strict 
justice.    There  must  be  a  payment  in 
good  faith  and  without  exception,  of 
all    the   public   engagements.      The 
influence   of  his  Genevan    education 
was    apparent  in  his    whole    public 
course  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  m  the 
religious  care  with  which  he  has  al- 
ways, in  his  private  affairs,  abhorred 
and  shunned  any  form  of  debt ;  having 
never,  notwithstanding   his  relations 
with  banks  and  the  banking  system, 
had  the  accommodation  of  a  single 
cent  from  any  of  them.    In  Geneva  a 
public  opinion  has  long  prevailed  on 
the  subject  of  debt  and  bankruptcy, 
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which  presents  a  lameQtahle  contrast 
to  that  of  which  so  much  disg^ceful 
and  disastrous  evidence  has  of  late  ap- 
peared amongst  us.  The  law  of  the 
republic  to  which  Montesquieu  de- 
voles  a  chapter,  under  the  title  of  "  La 
Belle  Loif^*  is  doubtless  familiar  to 
many  of  our  readers,  by  which  the 
children  of  any  bankrupt  were  held 
disqualified  for  all  public  employment 
so  ionff  as  any  of  their  father's  debts 
were  left  unpaid.  Mr.  Gallatin  brought 
with  him  this  salutary  idea  into  our 
public  affairs ;  and  the  success  which 
attended  his  labors  to  infuse  it  into  the 
minds  of  both  parties,  and  into  the 
legislation  of  the  country,  was  perhaps 
ihe  most  important  of  the  many  servi- 
ces of  which  the  praise  is  due  to  him. 
In  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
rejected  at  once  the  pretence  that  the 
depreciation  in  the  price  of  the  public 
securities,  caused  by  the  temporary 
inability  to  pay  the  interest,  was  a  rea- 
son for  not  paying  their  full  amount  to 
the  holders.  And  at  the  time  when 
this  was  made  the  subject  of  decla- 
mation against  the  funding  system,  he 
insisted  that  funding  was  only  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  that  which 
was  due;  and  that  the  defect  of  the  plan 
adopted  consisted  in  the  conversion  of 
the  arrears  of  interest  into  a  three  per 
cent,  stock,  which  was  tantamount  to 
a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  that 
part  of  the  debt ;  in  the  postponement 
tor  ten  years  of  the  interest  on  one 
third  of  the  principal ;  and  in  the  as- 
sumption of  Slate  debts  to  an  arbitra- 
ry amount,  without  having  previously 
ascertained  by  the  settlement  of  ac- 
counts what  was  actually  and  justly 
due  to  each  State.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  last  measure,  which  was  a 
subject  of  much  contention,  was  de- 
fended partly  from  political  considera- 
tions, partly  in  order  to  give  immediate 
relief  to  some  of  the  Slates  who  were 
laboring,  as  they  thought  unjustly,  un- 
der the  weight  of  oppressive  taxation. 
The  state  of  the  finances  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  favorable,  and  Mr.  Gal- 
latin found  but  little  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing his  views  there  into  effect  He 
proposed  that  the  creditors  of  the  State 
should  be  paid  in  full  conformity  with 
the  pledged  public  faith,  and  that  for 
that  purpose  the  State  should  pay  to 
them  the  difference  (amounting  to 
^ore  than  twenty-five  per  cent.)  be- 
ecn  the  nominal   amount  of  their 


just  demands,  and  that  which  the  said 
creditors  would  receive  from  the  United 
States,  by  subscribing  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  State  debts.  This  measure, 
which  was  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority,  was  sustamed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Republican  party,  not 
a  single  one  of  whom  was  known  to 
be  personally  interested  in  the  result. 

Similar  views  were  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  same  party  in  Congress ; 
but  at  that  time  they  counted  more 
men  of  talent  than  of  business  among 
themselves.    They  had  not  sufficiently 
analyzed  the  facts,  and  their  move- 
ments in  that  respect  had  been  vague 
and  desultory.    It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, in  illustration  of  this,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which   almost  every- 
thing was  left  to  the  executive  depart- 
ments, that  prior  to  Mr.  Gallatin's  en- 
trance into  Confess,  there  had  been 
no  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.     The 
body  depended  for  all  information  and 
all  mvestigation  of  (juestions  connected 
with    the   public  finances,   upon   the 
Treasury  Dcpariment,  in  which  were 
in  point  of  fact  performed  most  of  the 
important  duties  now  appertaining  to 
that  committee.     One  of  Mr.  Galla- 
tin's first  acts,  in  ^795,  was  to  procure 
its  appointment.    Mr.  Gallatin  becaipe 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject 
in  all  its  details.    He  explained  his 
views  in  "  A  Sketch  of  Finances,"  pub- 
lished in  1796 ;  and  durinjj  the  whole 
time  of  his  serving  in   Congress,  he 
embraced  every  opportunity  to  impress 
the  necessity  of  a  reduction  of  all  un- 
necessary expenses,  of   a   system    of 
rigid  economy,    and  of  applying,  in 
preference  to  every  other  object,  all 
surplus  revenue  to  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt.    This  was  urged  so  often, 
m  so  many  shapes,  and  with  such  ear- 
nestness, that  it  gradually  became  the 
primary  object  of  the  Republican  party. 
On  their  accession  to  power  in  1801,  he 
was  selected — without  having  a  single 
competitor,  either  named  or  thought  of 
by  any — for  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Ireasury,  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  effect  that  policy 
for  which  the  Republicans  had  pledged 
themselves.    With  what  fidehty  and 
success  the  pledge  was  redeemed  is 
well  known. 

The  public  debt  on  the  first  of  April, 
1801,  amounted  to  $80,000,000,  and 
the  annual  interest  on  the  same,  to 
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4,180,000.  Daring  the  first  four  years 
r  Mr.  Jefiersoo's  administration,  an 
dditional  debt  of  $15,000,000  was  in- 
urred,  for  the  purcliase  of  Louisiana ; 
Qd  a  further  sum  of  £600,000  ster- 
in^  became  due  to  Great  Britain,  in 
atisfactioQ  of  British  private  debts, 
lie  payment  of  which  had  been  as- 
tumed  by  the  treaty  of  1794. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  first  annual  re- 
port  to  Congress,  poposed  a  perma- 
nent annual  appropriation  of  $7,300,000 
on  account  ot  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest, and  gradual  reimbursement  of 
the    principal  of  the   debt ;  and  that 
this  should  have  the  priority  of  ail 
others.  This  amount  was  subsequently 
increased  to  $8,000,000,  on  account  of 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana.    A  law  to 
that  effect  was  passed  by  Congress, 
-who  at  the  same  time   lessened  the 
revenue  by  a  repeal  of  all  ihe  internal 
taxes.     The  only  addition  to  that  reve- 
nue, till  the  year  1812,  consisted  of  an 
additional  duty,  of  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  on  goods  paying  duties  ad  va- 
lorem. 

The  reimbursements  on  account  dS 
the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  ben 
tween  the  first  of  April,  1801,  and  the' 
first  of  January,  1812,  (including  the) 
above-mentioned    £600,000    sterling,  \ 
and  $3,750,000,  on  account  of  the  pur-j 
chase   of    Louisiana),   amounted    tol 
$52,400,000  dollars.    And  the  public  • 
debt  was,  on  the  lastpmentioned  day,  ' 
reduced  to  $45,120,000,  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  only  $2,220,000,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  following  iteme,  viz. : 

Old  debt  at  3  per  eent.      16,150,000 
'<        at  6  per  cent.       17,720,000 

$33,870,000 
Louisiana  debt  balance,    1 1,250,000 


$43,120,000 


Nothing  can  be  more  self-evident 
than  the  utter  impossibility  of  dis- 
chargiDg  a  debt,  unless  there  be  an 
actual  excess  of  receipts  over  current 
expenditures ;  that  a  so-called  "  Sink- 
ing Fund  "  becomes  a  perfect  mockery, 
whenever  Government  borrows  more 
than  it  does  pay;  that  an  appro- 
priation without  a  corresponding  sur- 
plus woald  have  been  purely  nominal'; 
and  that  a  most  rigid  system  of  econo- 
my was  indispensable,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce that  surplus.    In  enforcing  this 
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with  uns^bated  perseverance,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin was  uniformly  sustained  by  pub- 
lic opinion  and  by  Confess.  The 
progress  of  redemption,  slow  at  first, 
mcreases  afterwards  with  great  com- 
pound rapidity ;  and  a  few  years  more 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  effect 
the  reimbursement  of  the  whole  debt. 
The  war  of  1812,  necessarily  arrested  / 
that  progress,  and  again  swelled  the , 
debt  to  more  than  $120,000,000.  But 
the  impulse  had  been  given.  The 
total  extinguishment  of  the  debt  had 
become  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Government.  The  original  plan  of  Mr, 
Gallatin  was  pursued,  witn  no  other 
alteration  than  an  increase  of  the  an- 
nual appropriation  from  eight  to  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  And  by  steadily 
persevering  in  that  course,  the  whole 
debt  was  extinguished  within  about 
twenty  years  after  th&  conclusion  of 
the  peace. 

Nothing  great  can  be  performed 
without  a  singleness  of  purpose,  which 
disregards  all  other  objects  as  sub- 
ordinate. And  it  may  be,  that  if 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  had 
been  less  rapid  during  Mr.  Gallatin's 
administration,  the  country  might  have 
been  better  prepared  for  war  when  it 
took  place.  Mr.  Gallatin  had,  how- 
ever, the  sagacity  to  know  that  it 
would  make  but  little  difierence  in  the 
degree  of  preparation  of  national  de- 
fences and  means  of  contest,  for  which 
it  is  impossible  ever  to  obtain  consid>- 
erable  appropriations  before  the  near 
approach  of  the  danger  that  may  ren- 
der them  necessary.  He  knew  that  the 
money  thus  well  and  wisely  devoted  to 
the  pavment  of  the  debt  was  only  res- 
cued from  a  thousand  purposes  of  ex- 
travagance and  mal-application,  to 
which  all  our  legislative  bodies  are  so 
prone,  whenever  they  have  the  com- 
mand of  surplus  funds.  It  is  a  lamen- 
table fact,  which  Mr.  Gallatin  has 
been  condemned  to  witness  in  his  old 
age,  that  scarcely  had  the  United  States 
been  relieved  from  that  burthen, 
through  the  operation  of  the  policy 
originated  and  established  by  him,  be- 
fore the  several  Stales,  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity,  incurred^. in  a  few 
years  a  debt  exceeding  in  amount 
that  which  had  been  contracted  dur- 
ing two  wars. 

It  has  always  been  the  concurring 
testimony  ofall  parties,  that  the  Trea- 
sury Department  has  never  been  better 
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administered  than  by  Mr.  Gallatin. 
JeffenoQ^s  own  testimony  to  this  effect 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts  of 
letters  written  at  the  close  of  bis 
Presidency,  which  we  take  from  his 
published  correspondence : 

**MR.  jcrriKson  to  hr.  callatim,  oct.  ii,i809. 

« I  hope that  you  will 

consider  the  ei?ht  years  to  come  as  essen- 
tial to  your  political  career.  I  should  cer- 
tainly consider  any  earlier  day  of  your 
retirement,  as  the  most  inauspicious  day 
our  new  Government  has  ever  seen.  In 
addition  to  the  common  interest  in  this 
question,  I  feel  particularly  for  myself  the 
considerations  of  gratitude  which  I  per- 
sonally owe  you,  for  your  valuable  aid 
during  my  administration  of  the  public 
affairs,  a  just  sense  of  the  large  portion  of 
the  public  approbation  which  was  earned 
by  your  labors,  and  belongs  to  you,  and 
the  sincere  friendship  and  atuchment 
which  grew  out  of  our  joint  exertions  to 
promote  the  common  good. — Correspon' 
dence,  vol.  iv.,  p.  136." 


"MR.  JCrriRSOlff  TO  MR.  JONES,  MARCH    6,  1810. 

**  Were  we  to  believe  the  newspapers, 
which  portend  that  Mr.  Gallatin  will  go 
out,  that  indeed  wonld  be  a  day  of 
mourning  for  the  United  States. — Ibid., 
rol.  iv.,  p.  lis.** 

His  official  reports  present  models  of 
clearness  combined  with  conciseness. 
His  well  known  Report  on  Roads  and 
Canals  in  1814,  presented  a  valuable 
mass  of  accurate  statistical  knowledge, 
and  gave  his  views  at  large  on  the 
subject  of  Internal  Improvements  of 
which  he  was  a  friend,  considered 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the 
Union,  by  facilitating  communications 
and  shortening  distances.  Mr.  Galla- 
tin was  the  sole  author  of  the  National 
Road,  intended  as  a  model,  and  to 
show  that  the  AUeganies  interposed 
DO  real  barrier  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  States.  The  credit  of  the 
organization  of  the  Coast  Survey  on 
scieoti fie  principles,  is  also  in  a  great 
degree  his.  In  the  execution  of  the 
law  passed  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin made  the  wise  selection  of  Mr. 
Hassler  to  conduct  it,  and  sent  him  to 
Europe  for  the  necessary  instrnroents. 
The  full  value  of  this  great  work  re- 
mains yet  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  Nor,  in  this 
slight  allusion  to  a  lew  of  the  great 
measures  through  which  Mr.  GaUatm 


has  so  deeply  impressed  the  stamp  ci 
his  hand  upon  the  policy  and  desiinies 
of  his  country,  ought  we  to  omit  the 
Public  Lands  system,  which  tvas  de- 
vised, digested,  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  him.  As  the  holder  of  the 
purse,  he  at  the  same  time  exercised 
what  may  almost  be  termed  a  coDtrol- 
ling  influence  over  most  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  administratioo. 

As  the  preservation  of  peace  iras  a 
necessary  ingredient  for  the  accocn- 
plishment  of  the  great  object  Mr.  Gal- 
latin had  in  view,  it  cannot  be  won- 
dered that  he  should  to  the  last  mo- 
ment have  been  opposed  to  the  war, 
which  public  opinion  forced  oq  Mr. 
Madison's  administration.  But  he  was 
from  principle  a  sincere  lover  of 
peace;  he  had  entertained  almost 
Utopian  hopes,  that  the  geographical 
position  and  political  institutioos  of 
the  United  States  might  enable  them 
to  preserve  it  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  And  the  last  years  of  his  po- 
litical life,  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  country,  were  employed  in  promot- 
ing that  object. 

On  the  ofier  of  the  Russian  media« 
tion  in  1813,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  eager 
that  the  opportunity  of  securing  an 
honorable  peace  should  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of;  and  he  retired  from  the  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  which  he  had  filled 
with  so  much  honor  and  usefulness 
during  the  Presidencies  of  JeflTersoa 
and  Madison,  to  take  part  in  the  ne- 
gotiations of  Ghent,  in  order  to  bring 
his  earnest  efibris  to  bear  upon  that 
object    He  performed  an  active  part, 
with  his  disiinguisbed  associates,  on 
that  occasion.    He  then  proceeded  to 
London   where,  in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Clay,  be  negotiat- 
ed  the    commercial    convention  be- 
tween the  two  countries,   that   suc- 
ceeded the  war.  The  rest  of  his  public 
life  has  been  passed  in  the  diplomatic 
service.  In  all  his  subsequent  missions 
to  England,  France,  aod  the  Nether- 
lands, whilst  sustaining  with  great 
force  of  argument  the  just  rights  of 
the  United  Slates,  he  successfully  used 
his  best  endeavors  in  settling  as  far  as 
practicable  existing  differences,  and  in 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  amity  aod 
mutual  good  will  between  America 
and  foreign  countries. 

In  France,  where  he  resided  as  min- 
ister from  1816  to  1823,  (a  most  inter- 
esting period  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
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and  of  the  iateraal  affairs  of  France  in 
particular,  and  when  her  capital,  from 
"which  EoglishmeD  had  been  so  long 
excluded,  became  the  centre  of  attract 
lion  for  the  whole  civilized  world),  he 
paved  the  way  for  the  existing  com- 
xnercial  arrangements,  and  for  the  ul- 
timate recognition  of  the  indemnities 
justly  due  to  A.merican  citizens.  With- 
in this  period  he  was  twice  deputed  on 
extraordinary  missions :  in  1817,  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Eustis,  and  in  1818  to  Eng- 
land, with  Mr.  Rush,  to  which  coun- 
try he  was  again  appointed  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  in  18^6.  In  England 
he  succeeded  in  arranging  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  the  difficult  question 
respecting  the  fisheries ;  in  obtaining  the 
abandonment  of  the  British  claim  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  com- 
pensation for  the  slaves  carried  away 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  as  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries, 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  On  other  subjects, 
we  may  refer  with  satisfaction  and 
pride  to  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Canning  respecting  the  West  India  in- 
tercourse, to  his  statement  of  the  claims 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Oregon 
Territory,  published  by  order  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  his  conclusive  arguments 
respecting  theNorth*Eastern  Boundary, 
which  it  was  agreed  to  refer  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  estimation  in 
which  Mr.  Grallatin  was  held  through- 
out his  diplomatic  career,  we  may . 
safely  say  that  no  American  abroad  in 
that  capacity  ever  maintained  a  higher 
position,  in  every  point  of  view.  He 
was  usually  looked  to  as  the  head  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  in  which  he  had 
for  colleagues,  at  the  two  great  capitals 
of  Europe,  not  a  few  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  times.  His 
spotlessness  of  private  character,  emi- 
nent talents,  extent  and  minuteness  of 
g[eneral  information,  and  fine  conversa- 
tional powers,  could  not  fail  every- 
where to  attach  to  his  person  the  most 
distinguished  social  consideration ; 
while  on  the  part  of  the  governments 
to  which  he  was  accredited,  the  manly 
uprightness  and  good  faith  character- 
izing all  his  official  conduct,  in  the  full 
spirit  of  the  American  diplomacy,  se- 
cured  him  the   highest  respect  and 


confidence.  A  peculiar  elegance  of 
courtesy  and  tact,  maintained  without 
compromise  of  the  high-toned  republic- 
anism of  his  political  sentiments,  also 
served  in  no  small  degree  to  conciliate 
the  good  will  and  g(x>d  feeling  of  all 
parlies,  as  well  to  the  country  as  to  its 
representative — of  which  he  had,  oa 
more  than  one  occasion,  striking  and 
gratifying  proofs. 

On  Mr.  Gallatin's  last  return  to  the 
United  States,  in  December,  1827,  he 
chose  the  city  of  New  York  as  his 
residence;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  preparation  of  the  argument,  as 
one  of  the  agents  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  laid  beK)re  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  occupied  him  for  the  first 
two  years,  he  has  not  held  any  public 
office. 

But  his  career  since  that  time  has 
been  far  from  inactive.    His  interest  in 

Eublic  affairs  did  not  cease  with  his 
aving  a  direct  participation  in  their 
management.  His  essay,  published  in 
1840,  on  the  North-Eastem  Boundary, 
in  which  the  fallacies,  by  which  the 
English  had  attempted  to  complicate  a 
very  plain  proposition,  are  refuted,  was 
the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours ; 
while  his  essay  on  the  map  of  Mr. 
Jay,  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  recently  published,  will  be  the 
final  discussion  or  a  question,  rendered 
by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  matter 
of  historical  instead  of  diplomatic  re- 
search. 

He  has  published  within  that  period 
two  elaborate  and  able  pamphlets  on 
the  subject  of  the  Currency,  which  we 
can  cheerfully  admit  to  have  been 
valuable  contributions  to  the  general 
discussion  of  that  subject,  though  in 
some  particulars  their  views  vary  from 
those  of  the  school,  political  and  eco- 
nomical, supported  by  ourselves.  Mr. 
Gallatin  has  been  more  friendly  to  the 
banking  system,  including  a  national 
bank,  than  we  think  it  has  deserved ; 
though  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
his  opinions  on  this  point  had  their 
origin  in  a  period  when  the  general 
subject  was  much  less  clearly  under- 
stood, and  was  regarded  by  parties  in 
very  different  lights  than,  with  the  aid 
of  the  great  national  experiences 
through  which  we  have  passed,  is  now 
the  case.  Looking  only  to  the  health- 
ful use  of  the  system,  under  pure  ad- 
ministration— fand  especiallj  in  refer- 
ence to  the  earlier  poverty  or  the  coonr 
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try,  when  the  stimulus  and  aid  of  the 
artificial  capital  thus  created  were 
perhaps  beneficial  where  aa  altered 
state  of  things  makes  them  now  pemi* 
cious)— Mr.  Gallatin  did  not,  we  think, 
rest  his  attentioa  sufficiently  upon  the 
fatal  evil  of  its  liability  and  tendency 
to  abuse.  We  believe  that  his  opinions 
have  undergone  some  material  modifi- 
cations within  a  recent  period.  But 
though  he  disapproved  of  the  course 
of  General  Jackson's  administration  in 
relation  to  the  currencV)  and,  remem- 
bering the  creation  of  the  late  Bank  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Republican 
party  itself,  saw  in  such  an  institution 
a  safe  and  convenient  fiscal  machine 
for  the  transactions  of  the  General 
Government,  yet  he  was  always  very 
severe  against  the  abuses  of  its  man* 
agement,  and  strong  in  denouncing  the 
overaction  into  which  the  system  ran; 
and  his  views  of  the  proper  functions 
of  banks,  and  the  proper  principles  of 
true  commercial  banking,  partook  of 
the  clear  and  comprehensive  sagacity 
which  his  mind  has  always  applied  to 
every  subject  that  it  touched.  In  fact, 
a  National  Bank  being  out  of  the  ques* 
tion — which  recommended  itself  to  him 
^n^rely  as  a  restraining  check  upon  the 
''^flHKng  system,  and  as  a  fiscal  machine 
f(^W|#overnment— Mr.  Gallatin  ap- 
pears in  the  publications  referred  to,  in 
nis  own  word,  as  an  "  ultra-bullionist." 
He  proposed  to  limit  the  issues  of  a 
national  bank  to  notes  of  denominations 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars — a 
limit  beyond  the  suggestions  of  many 
of  the  strenuous  opponents  of  banks  an^ 
paper  money.  Without  claiming  any 
right  to  speak  authoritatively  as  to  his 
opinions,  we  have  indeed  but  little 
doubt  that  if  Mr.  Gallatin  should  again 
give  to  the  country  any  further  publi- 
cations on  this  subject,  they  would  be 
found  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  entirelv, 
in  harmony  with  those  now  generally 
prevalent  m  the  Democratic  party. 

One  valuable  public  service  rendered 
by  Mr.  Gallatin  has  not  been  spoken 
of.  We  refer  to  his  agency  in  effect- 
ing the  return  to  specie  payments  by 
the  banks  of  New  York,  in  May,  1838. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  that 
event  would  have  taken  place  at  that 
time  without  him.  After  his  settle- 
ment in  New  York,  he  had  accepted 
the  presidency  of  one  of  the  local  banks, 
which  he  had  directed  in  such  a  man« 
ner  that  by  forcing  payment  to  it  by  its 


debtor  banks^  it  might  have  withstood 
the  storm  of  the  preceding  year,  cooU 
any  public  good  hare  been  efifected  by 
such  a  course  at  that  time.  This  capa- 
city gave  him  the  opportunity  to  apply 
his  influence  and  enorts  u>  the  great 
object  of  the  resumption.  In  the  two 
conventions  of  bank  presidents  held  m 
New  York,  he  was  the  chief  advocate 
of  that  course,  insisting  upon  it  always 
on  the  highest  grounds  of  moral  oUig^ 
tion,  without  regard  to  any  conse- 
quences of  profit  or  loss.  In  this  course 
he  was  well  seconded  by  several  of  his 
associates,  among  whom  it  will  not  be 
invidious  to  name  in  particular  Mi: 
Newbold,  of  the  Bank  of  America,  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  of  that  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Gallatin  is,  as  he  has  alwtyi 
been,  a  strong  Free  Trade  man— an 
early  disciple  of  the  Adam  Smith  schod. 
These  views  may  be  seen  in  his  essay  on 
the  Finances,  in  1796,  and  in  his  report 
on  Manufikctures  to  Congress  in  181  d 
They  were  repeated  with  great  ftnee 
and  ability  in  the  Memorial  to  CoDf 
gress  on  behalf  of  the  Free  Trade  Cgd> 
vention  of  1831,  the  preparatioa  cf 
which  was  committed  to  Mr.  GallatiiL 

We  may  here,  in  passing,  allude  to 
the  interesting  historical  fact,  that  ooe 
of  the  first  propositions  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Republican  partv,  on 
coming  into  power  in  1801,  was  for  the 
abolition  of  those  restrictions  on  the 
fre^edom  of  navi^iion,  which  had  be- 
fore been  maintamed  on  the  ground  of 
retaliatory  discrimination.  This  pro- 
position, which  was  more  than  oncekk- 
iroduced  into  Congress  by  Gen.  Smith, 
of  Maryland,  was  resisted  and  defeated 
by  the  Federalists.  It  was  not  till  after 
a  lapse  of  fourteen  years  that  that  party 
came  to  understand  better  the  true  ia- 
terests  of  the  country,  when  the  mea- 
sure which  the^  had  thus  opposed  was 
now  broUjght  forward  by  one  of  their 
own  number.  Mr.  Dana,  of  Connecti- 
cut, was  the  author  of  the  well  known 
law  of  March  3,  1815,  which,  shon  as 
it  is  in  its  terms,  has  ever  since  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  the  navigatioo 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
trifling  modification,  is,  verbatim  et  lite' 
ratim,  the  proposition  of  General  Smith 
of  December  14th,  1801.  The  Cffln- 
mercial  Convention  with  England,  in 
1815,  above  referred  to,  was  the  first 
application  to  practice  of  the  pnociple 
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of  that  altered  and  more  liberal  policy ; 
SLnd  that  iDstrameot  has  coniiaaed  the 
model  of  the  subsequent  contentions  of 
Sk  similar  character  with  other  coun- 
iTies.    We  trust  that  no  serious  danirer 
is  portended  to  the  stability  of  this  poli- 
cy,  by  the  recent  demonstrations  we 
have  seen,  of  a  desire  to  cloak  the  ob- 
noxious  principle  of  tariff  protection 
under  the  disguise  of  retaliatory  dis- 
criminations, withdrawn  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  more  popular  branch  of  our 
government  by  being  put  in  the  form 
of  treaty  stipulations. 

Nor  has  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Galla- 
tin been  devoted  ejcclusively  to  sub- 
jects connected  with  his  public  remi- 
niscences. With  a  memory  tenacious 
in  the  extreme,  and  to  which  all  his- 
tQi%»l  knowledge  seems  to  be  tributa- 
ry, and  with  most  accurate  scientific 
attainments,  no  one  can  be  admitted  to 
his  intercourse,  without  being  convinc- 
ed that  his  learning  is  deep  and  vari- 
ous. In  1836,  Mr.  Gallatin  published, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  a  "Synopsis  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  in  the  United  States' 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  thei 
British  and  Russian  possessions,"  the 
materials  of  which  he  had  been  forj 
many  years  collecting — ^a  work  of  vast- 
labor,  which  will  long  remain  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  countrv  to  whose  political  affairs 
its  author's  life  had  been  devoted,  as 
well  as  a  very  remarkable  monument, 
of  the  zeal  and  industry  in  scientific 
research,  which  no  weight  of  years 
Beems  able  to  weaken.  ~  He  is  now  i 
understood  to  be  engaged  in  a  similar 
work  with  respect  to  those  of  Mexico./ 
In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  he 


has  allowed  himself  to  be  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  r^ew  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  he  holds  the  same  relation 
to  the  Ethnological  Society,  which  has 
been  recently  organized  under  his  aus- 
pices. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  meagrenesa 
and  imperfection  of  this  sketch  of  the 
life^of  one  of  the  most  able,  useful  and 
enunent  of  the  great  statesmen  whose 
names  adorn  the  annals  of  our  country. 
We  have  left  unnoticed  many  things 
which  would  have  sufficed  to  make  the 
honorable  fame  of  many  other  men. 
Mr.  Gallatin  still  continues  the  charm 
and  the  light  of  every  circle  in  the 
midst  of  which  his  presence  shines— 
not  more  venerable  for  those  grey  hairs 
which  constitute  the  crown  of  glory 
and  of  beauty  to  the  head  of  age— -out- 
numbered as  they  are  by  the  public 
honors  and  services  crowded  into  the 
years  by  which  they  have  thus  been 
whitened — than  delightful  in  the  rich- 
ness, instructiveness  and  elegance  of 
his  conversation.  The  faculties  of  his 
mind  appear  not  less  vigorous  atkl  vi- 
vacious than  they  could  have  been  in 
the  prime  of  youth.  We  have  only  to 
fear  that  that  indulgent  kindness  which 
is  rarely  if  ever  appealed  to  in  vain  by 
the  young,  may  be  somewhat  too  se- 
verely taxed  by  the  liberties  of  praise 
which  we  have  ventured  to  take  with 
his  name ;  and  which  all  but  its  subject 
will  recognize  as  only  an  inadequate 
and  unworthy  expression  of  the  vene- 
ration which  he  cannot  but  inspire,  to 
all  who,  after  reading  his  history  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  can  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  access  to  the  society  of  so 
noble  a  relic  and  memorial  of  its  better 
dayg. 
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Nearly  three-fourths  of  a  year  have 
elapsed  since  we  intimated  that  the 
first  movement  bad  commenced  to- 
ward a  reconstruction  of  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  the  United  Sta  tes.  At 
that  time  the  strength  of  th^  storm 
which  had  overtaken  the  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  had  nearly 
spent  itself,  and  most  of  the  doubtful 
banks  had  stopped  or  were  in  the  way 
of  liquidation*     Long  and  desperate 


had  been  the  struggles  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  paper  system  to  restore 
business  on  the  basis  of  blind  confidence 
in  corporate  promises.  Scheme  after 
scheme  to  retrieve  affairs  had  failed  al- 
most as  soon  as  projected,  and  the  pub- 
lic mind  had  at  last  returned  and  set- 
tled down  to  the  abiding  principles  of 
republican  industry  and  frugality.  The 
new  crops  of  potton,  tobacco  and  rice* 
were  coming  i^ft^j^^^k^^g^^cash 
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Sstem  of  busioesa.  The  exchanges  at 
I  points  showed  a  settlemeDt  ofcom- 
mereial  balances,  and  an  influx  of  specie, 
the  proceeds  of  the  crops,  was  looked 
forward  to.  The  crops  came  forward, 
and  the  current  of  specie  flowed  steadily 
into  the  sea-ports  until  the  following 
results  have  been  produced : 

Specie  in  New  York  Banks, 

July,  1842,  $5,405,862 

Specie  in  New  York  Banks, 

May,  1843,  13,500,000 

Increase,  $8,094,138 

Specie  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans from  August,  1842, 
to  May,  1843,  $9,000,000 

The  value  of  money  has  gradually 
fallen  from  6  per  cenu  to  4  per  cent,  on 
good  paper  in  New  York  during  this 
accumulation  of  specie,  which  has 
been  in  the  winter  months,  when  the 
channels  of  internal  trade  are  for  the 
most  part  closed,  and  of  course  the 


natural  tendency  of  the  plenteoosDai 
of  money  to  stimulate  trade  was  ii 
some  degree  checked.  So  great  a 
perabundance  of  moaey  could  do^ 
however,  long  remain  idle  withul 
promoting  speculation  in  some  brands 
es  of  business.  Speculation  uniforiDlf 
is  engendered  when  money  suddeslf 
becomes  plentiful,  because  capitalist! 
more  especially  banks,  are  anxioB 
to  improve  their  funds,  and  the  growi 
of  enterprise  among  reg^ular  busiaes 
men  is  much  too  slow  to  absorb  ibe 
idle  capital.  In  our  April  Number,  we 
remarked  that  the  results  of  the  late 
session  of  Congress,  defeating  all  ibe 
"relief  measures  of  the  dominaot 
party  in  the  national  goYemment,  bad 
cleared  the  way  for  more  exteosire 
transactions  in  stocks.  The  ripid 
growth  of  stock  speculations,  under 
the  state  of  affairs  then  described,  is 
seen  in  the  following  table  of  prices 
which  we  have  brought  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time : 


1841. 

1842.                   ^                   1&43. 

Rate. 

Redeemable. 

August  30. 

February  15. 

Dec.  15.     1  March  15. 

1     M«yJ5. 

1   100     A  l«i 

United  States, 

5i 

1844 

100    a  lOOi 

96 

«    97 

97    A    99     101    a  lOli 

»♦ 

1844 

-    a    - 

97 

«    99 

99    a  100  I  101    «  lOlfl  101    «  103 
100    a  101  1  106    a  106  >  113    a  Ili( 

H 

1863 

—    a    — 

— 

a    — 

New  York, 

1848-49 

-    a    - 

_ 

a    — 

103)  a  104  1  105}  a  1054-  106    a  107 

1850^54-60 

100    aim 

79 

a    80 

96    «    99  1  103    a  104  1  106    «  107 

t« 

1861-«2-67 

a    — 

96|  a    98  1  103    a  103i,  107    «  W 

u 

5i 

1800-61-65 

91ia    93 

71 

a    73 

88    a    90  ,    961  a    97 

101     A  1011 

It 

1845 

93    a    95 

80 

a    87 

93    a    93};    96    a    97 

98    A    9» 

M 

1846-7-8-9 

93    a    95 

80 

a    87 

86    a    90  1    94    «    96 

96    A    97 

(4 

1850-1-7 

93    a    93 

68 

a    71 

85    a    86  ,    93    a    93 

95    A    96 

«t 

185S-58 

86    •    87 

68 

a    72 

84}  a    86  1    91|  A    93 

d5    A    96 

M 

1859-60-61 

83    «    88 

— . 

a    — 

85    a    86  ,    90    A    90| 

94    A   95 

U 

4i 

1849^58 

75    a    77 

— 

a    — 

79    A    82  !    85    A    90 

88    A    » 

Ohio, 

1850 

94    a    95 

68 

a    70 

744  a    75  1    70    A    71 

84    A    85 

1856-60 

94    a    95 

67 

a    68 

7«A73i:70A704l86A« 

" 

1850-M 

84    A    85 

— • 

a    — 

60A65,60a65       80a^U 

Kentucky, 

..^ 

84    a    85 

67 

a    68 

78    A    781;    854  A    85       96    a    97 

Illinoim 

6 

1870 

55    a    5^ 

18 

a    19 

18    A    ]8i    30    A    21       30    A    31 

Indianiv 

35  yean. 

55    a    57 

19 

a    21 

20    A    3U,    34    A    35       »    A    311 

Arkansofl, 

59    a    60 

35 

a    45 

28a30|38a3O       35a3S 

Alabama, 

—    a    — 

50 

a    55 

65a60|60a65I7Oa73 

—    a    — 

— 

a    — 

65A75!55A60i60A6S 

Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City, 

_— 

79    «    80 

32 

a    33 

38    A    391     391  A    40  1    45    A    47 

1857 

a    — 

1061  A  108     107    A  100  1  HI     A  113 

1853 

—    a    — 

— 

a    — 

105    A  106  '  106V  A  1071   108    a  109 

M 

18M 

84    a    85i 

73 

A    76 

85a87,93a93       96aS7 

>tl 

185ft-70 

84^«    85i 

77 

«    78 

841  A    85  j    91    A    911     95    A    96 

1 

This  presents  a  general  advance  in 
the  value  of  stocks  almost  unprece- 
dented. The  buoyancy  and  animation 
of  the  market  still'conunues,  and  in  all 
probability  will  so  continue,  until  the 
money  now  seeking  investment  shall 
become  absorbed  by  the  slow  progress 
of  reviving  commerce.    The  State  of 


New  York  has  made  this  spring,  to 

f»ay  arrearages  to  contractors,  two 
oans,  which  have  been  taken  as  fol- 
lows. In  order  to  show  the  rates  by 
comparison,  we  will  prefix  the  terms 
of  contracts  for  all  the  New  York  ca- 
nal loans,  as  follows  : 
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TllKMS  ON   WHICH  THE  NEW  YORK  CANAL  DEW  WAS   CONtEACTED. 

Inte'st. 

I 

On  Account  of 

pr.  ci. 

Temu. 

Bedeemable. 

Amount. 

1826 

Oswego  Canal, 

5 

par 

July 

1846 

$  227,000 

cc 

Caynga       " 

5 

6  premium 

" 

tt 

150,000 

1828 

Oswego      «« 

6 

par 

CI 

tt 

100,000 

<( 

C(                      (C 

5 

2.55  prem. 

« 

tt 

110,000 

1829 

CHYuga      « 

5 

par 

(1 

1849 

87,000 

1830 

Chemung    ** 

5 

10.38  prem. 

Aug. 

1850 

130,000 

u 

U                   (« 

5 

11         « 

(( 

C( 

20,000 

1831 

<(                    M 

5 

15.10    «« 

(C 

CI 

140,263 

« 

Crooked  Lake, 

5 

(( 

CI 

100,000 

1833 

Chemung  Canal, 

5 

17.51  prem< 

u 

CI 

25,737 

<c 

Crooked  Lake, 

6 

tt 

cc 

20,000 

t< 

Chenango  Canal, 

5 

15.51  prem< 

July 

1845 

100,000 

1834 

tt               tc 

5 

6.5   prem. 

c< 

CC 

900,000 

1836 

t(                 tc 

5 

3 

II 

II 

150,000 

« 

€t              a 

5 

3.25    «< 

t« 

II 

100,000 

(• 

f€                   C« 

5 

1.55    « 

11 

IC 

200,000 

(C 

«t                   « 

5 

0.75    " 

CI 

II 

100,000 

cc 

tt                   U 

5 

par 

CI 

«l 

25,000 

1837 

t<                   €t 

5 

2      prem. 

" 

CI 

50,000 

<c 

tt                    Ct 

5 

6.82    « 

II 

19,030 

(C 

tt                    ft 

5 

0.70    « 

(c 

525,969 

C( 

Black  River   " 

5 

7.91    « 

" 

1850 

169,091 

c< 

tt               tc 

5 

7         « 

CI 

1. 

10,064 

« 

tt            «« 

5 

6         « 

I* 

CI 

137,090 

M 

tt            tf 

5 

par 

CI 

CI 

252,000. 

(( 

Genesee  Valley 

5 

par 

II 

tt 

1,978,526 

« 

tt           tt 

6 

11.18  prem. 

CI 

tt 

11,764 

(C 

tt           tt 

6 

8.15    « 

CI 

tt 

7,806 

1838 

Erie  Enlargement, 

5 

0.26    « 

l{ 

1855 

500,000 

^( 

tt           tt 

5 

0.75    •« 

CI 

II 

500,000 

«« 

Chenango  Canal, 

6 

par 

II 

1845 

72,536 

« 

Black  River, 

5 

3      prem. 

M 

1850 

23,200 

1839 

Erie  Enlargement, 

5 

par 

tt 

1865 

3,000,000 

<c 

Black  River, 

5 

par 

tt 

1850 

208,553 

c« 

Oneida    « 

6 

par 

tt 

1860 

25,000 

« 

Chenango  Canal, 

6 

0.04  prem. 

tt 

1850 

20,000 

1840 

Erie  Enlargement, 

6 

par 

CI 

1854 

500,000 

(« 

tt           <t 

6 

10  discount 

IC 

1858 

1,000,000 

M 

tt                      €t 

5 

9 

'  II 

1858 

1,000,000 

K 

Chenango  Canal, 

6 

5S      « 

II 

1853 

20,000 

«< 

Black  River, 

6 

9        ** 

c« 

1858 

250,000 

« 

Genesee  Valley 

6 

10        « 

li 

(1 

250,000 

« 

tt              ct 

6 

9        « 

IC 

IC 

250,000 

« 

Oneida  River, 

5 

9        « 

re 

I860 

25,000 

1841 

Erie  Enlargem't,&,c. 

5 

15.75  « 

It 

1858 

367,951 

(C 

tt           « 

6 

par 

t* 

1860 

300,600 

(« 

Chemung,  &c. 

6 

par 

tt 

1860 

43,682 

« 

Oneida  Lake, 

5 

par 

tt 

1861 

50,000 

« 

Chemunsr, 

6 

9  discount 

tt 

1860 

64,945 

1842 

Erie  Enlargement, 

6 

par 

IC 

1860 

8,500 

« 

Genesee  Valley 
Total  to  1842, 

6 

par 

II 

CI 

10,000 

$15,938,306 

April  4 

For  Contractors, 

6 

2.25  prem. 

CI 

1861 

300,000 

May  6 

tt           « 

C 

6.52    « 

CI 

1860 

320,000 
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la  1826,  a  5  per  cent,  stock,  20 
years  to  ran,  was  sold  at  nearly  as 
oi^h  a  premium  as  the  6  per  cent,  now, 
bemg  a  difference  of  near  20  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  the  then  rates.  Since  that 
period,  however,  the  stock  capital  in 
the  country  has  increased  upwards  of 
1250,000,000.  In  1833,  34,  when  the 
paper  inflation  was  gathering  force,  the 
5  per  cent,  stock  sold,  it  seems,  at  over 
15  per  cent,  premium,  but  steadily  fell 
to  par  under  the  increasing  difficulties 
that  ended  in  the  explosion  of  1836, 37. 
The  laree  and  constantly  increasing 
issues  wnich  commenced  in  1838,  ac^ 
companied  by  inevitable  consequences, 
sank  the  6  per  cents,  to  80  in  1842. 
Under  the  plenteousness  of  money  and 
increasing  wealth  of  the'  country,  a 
level  of  prices  may  be  inaintained  for 
the  present  amount  of  stocks  in  exist- 
ence, very  nearly  as  high  as  those  of 
1830-31,  more  especially  as  the  great 
reduction  of  banking  capital  has  re- 
moved one  of  the  principal  drains  upon 
the  accumulations  of  industry. 

These  rates  speak  highly  for  the 
credit  of  the  State  of  New  York,  more 
particularly  when  we  contrast  the  rate 
now  given,  106.52  for  a  6  per  cent, 
stock  with  that  as  seen  in  the  above 
table,  for  the  same  description  of  stock 
in  February,  1842,  when  the  party  in 
power  at  Albany  promptly  imposed  the 
mill  tax  and  stopped  further  loans  of 
state  credit.  The  difference  is  28  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  stock  now.  Ohio 
pursued  a  contrary  course,  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  she  could 
maintain  the  rates  of  last  year  down 
to  the  middle  of  April.  The  officers 
of  that  State  have  issued  proposals  for 
$1,500,000  7  per  cent,  stock  men- 
tioned  in  our  last  as  authorized  at  the 
late  session.  The  time  expired  on  the 
13th,  with  onlv  partial  success. 

The  State  otlllinois  has  taken  a  stand 
in  regard  to  its  debts  which  is  likely  to 
lead  to  the  best  results.  The  move- 
ment is  an  important  one,  because  Illi- 
nois was  one  of  the  first  states  to  hold 
out  the  iniquitous  doctrine  of  repudia- 
tion. Under  her  present  government, 
however,  she  has  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged her  outstanding  obligations, 
and  taken  efficient  steps  to  settle  them. 
The  debt  of  the  State  of  Illinois  was 
about  $12,500,000,  whereof  $2,500,000 
was  issued  to  the  banks  of  the  State, 
and  has  been  withdrawn  and  cancelled 
by  the  law  of  the  late  session  liquidat- 


ing the  Banks.     Of  the  remainder, 
$5,000,000  composes  the  internal  im- 
provement debt,  and  was  issued  for 
the  construction  of  rail-roads,  &c     Fcr 
this  debt  there  was  no  other  security 
than  that  afforded  by  the  faith  of  the 
State.    There  remams  $4,300,000  of 
canal  bonds,  which  are  secored  hikb 
the  canal  and  the  lands  connected  wiih 
and  belonging  to  it    This  canal  is  one 
of  the  most  important  works   of  the 
country.     It  is  100  miles  lon^,  and 
navigable  for  boats  of  100  to  150  toii&. 
It  cuts  the  strip  of  land  which  separates 
the  navigation  of  the  great  chain  of 
lakes  from  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  thereby   completine    a    water 
communication  between  Soffalo  and 
New  Orleans.    This  important  work, 
on  which  so  much  money  was  expend- 
ed, was  lyin^idle  and  becoming  rapidly 
dilapidated  Tor  want  of  funds  to  com- 
plete it.    The  pressure  c^  the  times 
disabled  the  State  from  obtaining  the 
money — the  Banks  failed — trade  be- 
came stagnant,  and  prices  fell  very  low. 
At  such  a  moment  it  became  necessary 
to  lay  a  grievous  and  entirely  unex- 
pected tax  upon  the  people  to  sustain 
the  credit  of  the  State.    The  borrowed 
money  was  apparently  lost,  and  much 
mismanagement  had  prevailed  in  ob- 
taining it.    It  was  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  people  resisted  tax- 
ation, more  especially  as  they  were 
assailed  with  unmeasured  abuse  for 
becoming  the  victims  of  a  vicious  paper 
system.    The  first  burst  of  the  difficul- 
ty being  over,  the  new  legislature,  at 
its  last  session,  began  to  gather  up  the 
remnants  and  devise  some  means  of 
settling  in  an  equitable  manner.    Tax- 
ation, m  the  extremity  to  which  the 
people  were  reduced,  was  out  of  the 
question.    .The  property  of  the  State 
was  the  only  resource.    That  was  un- 
available and  rapidly  becoming  value- 
less for  the  want  of  $1,600,000  to  com- 
plete the  canal.    A  compromise  then 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  creditors  as  well  as  that  of 
the  State.    The  lands  belonging  to  the 
canal,  at  a  very  low  estimate,  are  valued 
at  $4,000,000,  and  would  immenself 
increase  in  value  on  the  completion  of 
the  canal  which  runs  through  them. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
the  State  has  passed  a  law  to  borrow 
$1,600,000  to  finish  the  work,  giving 
the  holders  of  the  canal  bonds  the  first 
privilege  of  subscribing.    The  sobscrib* 
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ers  to  the  loan  are  to  appoint  two  trus- 
tees, and  the  Governor  of  the  Stale  one* 
The  canal  with  its  lands  is  to  he  made 
over  to  these  three  trustees,  who,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  canal,  are  to  sell 
the  lands  and  repay  the  new  loan,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  with  the  proceeds. 
The  first  receipts  of  the  canal  will  then 
be  applied  to  the  interest  on  the  canal 
bonds,  then  to  that  on  the  internal  im- 
provement bonds,  after  which  to  the 
principal  of  the  canal  bonds,  when  that 
of  the  internal  improvement  bonds  will 
be  discharged.  The  moral  influence 
of  constructing  the  great  canal  as  at 
first  intended,wiihout  taxing  the  people, 
will  be  productive  of  immense  results. 
It  will  encourage  the  people  to  exertion, 
at  the  same  monnent  that  it  will  give 
them  a  market  for  produce,  and  raise 
its  prices,  develope  their  resources, 
enhance  the  value  of  their  lands,  and  in- 
crease their  numbers,  by  encouraging 
immigration.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, with  an  improved  currency,  a 
renovated  trade,  and  debt  diminished 
two-thirds,  both  the  will  and  the  ability 
to  pay  taxes  for  a  discharge  of  the  bal- 
ance, will  be  exerted.  Illinois  will 
then  be  cleared  of  the  foul  blot  of  repu- 
diation and  the  burden  of  a  debt.  The 
same  general  operations  are  likely  to  ex- 
tinguish eventually  all  the  debts  that 
are  now  due  by  the  American  people. 

The  latest  advices  from  abroad  give 
a  much  better  aspect  to  the  commer- 
cial affairs  of  England  than  they  have 
presented  for  many  years.  The  great 
and  long  continued  abundance  of  money 
had  at  last  begun  to  exert  its  legitimate 
effects  in  promoting  an  increase  of 
business.  The  consumption  of  cotton 
from  January  to  May  Isi,  averaged  an 
increase  of  4,500  bales  per  week  over 
the  same  period  of  last  year,  and  in  all 
the  manufacturing  districts  there  was 
a  greatly  improved  business  from  the 
demands  of  the  home  trade.  The 
crops  of  England  promise  thus  far  to 
be  a  full  average,  and  therefore  to  as- 
sist the  recovery  in  commercial  affairs 
Which  the  abundance  of  nroney  is  slow^- 
ly  stimulating.  The  effect  of  the  new 
tariff  of  England  has  been  thus  far  not 
so  much  to  promote  imports  of  agricu:l- 
tural  products  as  to  reduce  prices  to  a 

f>oint  probably  about  20  per  cent,  be- 
oW  that  under  the  old  laW,  beyond 
which  prices  cannot  reach,  because  in- 
creased imports  will  then  check  the 
tendency  to  rise.    The  present  disposi- 


tion in  both  the  United  Slates  and  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  to  arrange 
by  mutual  concessions  a  greatly  extend- 
ed intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  likely  to  result  in  the  greatest 
advantages  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  both  countries.  The  cheap  bread 
of  the  United  States,  by  reducing  the 
monarchical  absurdity  of  protective  ta- 
riffs, may  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  artisans  of  England.  The 
great  element  of  the  home  trade  in 
Great  Britain  is  the  low  prices  of  pro- 
visions. The  apparent  anomaly  inva- 
riably presents  itself,  that  when  pro- 
visions are  high  trade  is  dull,  and 
therefore  employment  for  the  operatives 
difficult  to  be  procured.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
cheap,  trade  improves  and  labor  be- 
comes in  demand.  The  effect  of  the 
reduced  tariff  of  last  year  has  been  to 
lower  the  prices  of  all  provisions  about 
20  per  cent.,  a  fact  which  is  proved  in 
all  the  large  government  and  company 
contracts  lately  made  as  compared  with 
those  of  last  year.  This  reduction  of 
prices  of  food  20  per  cent,  in  England 
IS  equivalent  in  its  effects  on  trade  to  a 
rise  of  prices  to  as  great  an  extent  in 
this  country,  and  under  a  system  of 
free  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
both  results  are  brought  about  at  the 
same  time,  because  the  margin  of 
prices  is  so  great  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  surplus  here  and  the  throwing  it 
upon  the  market  there,  equalize  the 
prices  and  animate  trade  in  both  coun- 
tries. Hence  the  more  provisions  that 
are  sold  by  the  western  farmers  to 
England,  the  greater  will  be  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  goods  there,  and  by 
a  necessary  consequence  the  higher 
will  be  the  prices  of  that  cotton  netted 
to  the  southern  planter,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  increased  sales  of  the 
farmers  at  the  west  will  enable  them 
to  enhance  their  purchases  from^  the 
domestic  manufacturers.  This  pro- 
cess is  now  going  on.  The  reduced 
tariff  of  England  has  produced  the  de- 
sired result,  and  trade  is  reviving  to  an 
extent  which  promises  to  sustain  the 
rates  of  the  very  large  crop  of  cotton 
gone  and  goin^  forward,  while  other 
descriptions  of  produce  are  rapidly 
gaining  favor.  A  rise  in  the  prices  of 
these  articles  produces  an  immense 
effect  upon  the  exchanges  by  increas- 
ing the  balance  due  this  country.  The 
rates  of  bills  have  been  as  follows : 
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PACKET-RATES  OF  FOREIGN  BILLS    IX  X£W  YORK. 


London. 

France. 

AmBtcrdom. 

Hamburg. 

Brrmea. 

1841 

April 

61  a     8 

f5.274  a 

5.28  i- 

—     a 

39} 

—    a 

354 

—     a    76i 

May 

74  a    7| 

5.271  a 

5.28 

394  a 

39 

354  a 

351 

76i   a    77 

June 

8i  a    8i 

5.23    a 

5.25 

39i  a 

40 

351  a 

36 

77     a    774 

July 

81  a    81 

b,27h  a 

5.28 

394  a 

39 1 

361  a 

36i 

77i  a    771 

August 

8}  a    9 

6.25    a 

5.274 

39i  a 

40 

35\  a 

355 

77i  a    77^ 

September 

9-  a    91 

b.m  a 

5.20 

40i  a 

401 

361  a 

36$ 

78i  a    781 

October 

91  a  \0\ 

5.l7i  a 

5.18; 

40|  a 

404 

36:  a 

361 

78i  a    79 

November 

10  a  m 

5.20    a 

5.21 

403  a 

401 

364  « 

361 

78i  a    781 

December 

81  a    9i 

6.25    a 

5.26J 

391  a 

39, 

35i  a 

36 

77|  ff    771 

1842 

January 

8    a    8i 

5.281  a 

5^0 

39i  a 

39  J 

354  a 

351 

762  a    77 

February 

8    a    81 

5.274  a 

5.28} 

391  a 

40 

35i  a 

351 

761  a    77 

March 

71  a    %\ 

5.274  a 

5.28  ^ 

391  a 

40 

35j  a 
35^  a 

351     76 i   a    77 

April 

5i  a    7i 

5.37i  a 

5,40 

39    a 

391 

351     751  a    76 

May 

8    a    81 

6.30    a 

5.32 

391  a 

391 

35    a 

351     7(5     a    761 

June 

61  a    7 

5.37i  a 

5  40 

39    a 

391 

35    c 

35     ,  75!  «    76 

July 

6i  a    7 

5.40    fl 

541 

;  38i  a 

38} 

34i  a 

341   :75     a   75i 

August 

6    a    6^ 

5.42^  a 

5.45 

;  381  a 

381 

345  a 

34] 

741  «    75t 

September 

7    a    7i 

5.32    a 

5.33 

39    a 

40 

35    a 

351 

751  ff    76 

October 

8    a    8| 

5.30    a 

5.3U 

38{  a 

391 

351  a 

351 

76     a    76} 

November 

6i  a    7i 

5.40    a 

5.41 

,  384  a 

381 

344  a 

341 

75ia    751 

December 

^  a    61 

5.40    a 

5.42i 

381  a 

381 

344  0 

34f 

75J  a   754 

1843 

1 

January 

b\  a    Q 

5.43    a 

5.45 

1  38i  a 

381 

34J  a 

34! 

75    a    75^ 

February 

6i  a    b\ 

5.43    a 

5.45 

,  381  a 

384 

341  a 

344 

75    a   754 

March 

6    a    6'f 

5.42i  a 

5.43 

38J  a 

381 

344  a 

341 

751  «   751 

April 

5i  a    51 

5.4U  a 

5.42i 

,  381  a 

383 

344  a 

341 

1  751  «   754 

May 

81  a    9 

5.274  a 

5.30 

1  391  a 

39,  1  354  « 

35|  '  771  «   771 

Under  the  low  prices  which  ruled 
down  to  the  middle  of  April,  upwards 
of  $20,000,000  in  specie  were  import- 
ed, notwithstanding  that  prices  of 
American  produce  there  were  con- 
stantly falling.  For  the  last  few  pack- 
ets the  rates  have  attained  a  rise  which 
not  only  prevents  further  imports,  but, 
under  the  shortened  supply  of  bills  and 
increased  demand  from  the  importers, 
threatens  to  send  back  a  portion  of 
that  already  received — a  contingency 
which  would  be  prevented  by  a  rise  in 
the  prices  of  produce  in  England.  The 
import  of  goods  has  been  interfered 
with  and  checked  in  an  eminent  degree 
by  the  existing  onerous  tariff.  By 
preventing  the  regular  and  uniform 
movement  of  trade  it  has  in  a  manner 
forced  the  importation  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metals,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  received 


in   the  shape  of  goods.    The  gocds 
would  gradually  have  been  exchanged 
for  the  produce  of  the  interior,  promot- 
ing trade  without  causing  any  revul- 
sion.     The   specie    accumulates  and 
remains  idle,  until  every  description  of 
speculation  like  that  now  cooing  on  in 
stocks,  is  stimulated  into  existence.    It 
gradually  extends  to  all  branches,  until 
prices  rise,  and  a  sudden  and  large  im- 
portation of  goods  produces  revulsion 
and  disaster.    The  high  tariff  of  182S- 
32  produced  the  same  effect.    Specu- 
lation then  ran  into  stocks  which  rose 
very  high,  as  seen  m  the  table  given 
in  a  former  part  of  this  article.    New 
York  5  per  cents,  rose  to  17  per  cent, 
premium  in  1833.    The  creation  of  in- 
numerable new  stocks  was  the  resoh. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  pro- 
gress of  paper  money  in  the  leading 
States  down  to  January,  1843: 
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BANK   aRCULATION   AND   AGGREGATE   SPECIE  OF  THE  LEADING  8TATES  AT  SEVERAL 

PERIODS. 


1830 

1835 

1837 

1839 

1848 

1843 

Masaachusetts, 
N.York,  chartered, 

"       free, 
Maine,  .... 
Nfw  Jersey,  .    . 
Ohio,     .... 
Mar>-land, .    .    . 
Georgia,     .    .    . 
North  Carolina, . 
Virginia,         .    . 
South  Carolina  . 
Kentucky,  .    .    . 

U.  S.  Br. 
Louisiana, .    .    . 
Alabama,  .    .    . 
Indiana,     . 
Illinois,.    .    . 
Missouri,    .    .    . 

5,124.090 
7,959,280 

549,110 

3,301,000 
1,970,240 
2,719,356 
1,431.543 
3,857,964 
4,230,120 

3,223,566 

1,301,483 

743,300 

9,430,357 
16,199,505 

1,787,790 

1,755,829 

5,221,520 

2,130,340 

3,694,239 

2,050.518 

5,503,108 

7,488,727 

87,564 

3,100,870 

5,114,082 

3.472,413 

456,065 

178,810 

8,986,497 
84,198,000 

1,912,418 
1,918,017 
9,341,230 
3,310,&35 
8,058,739 
3,319,428 
9,107,347 
7,223,616 
4,105,155 

7,909,788 
9,340.230 
2,516,790 
1,565,373 
28,000 

9,400,412 
19,373.142 
1,800,000 
2,036,640 
8,104,000 
8,430.220 
3,798,667 
5,639,708 
2,114,140 
8.231,718 
4,566,327 
5,418,330 

6,280,588 
7.211,340 
2,985,370 
3,729.513 
671,950 

9,509,103 
12.312,769 
2,187,239 
1,585,830 
1,177.653 

889,257 
1,160,836 
4,972.138 

962.197 
7,753,300 
1,415,909 
3,475,046 

4,003,168 
5.388,007 
2,960,414 
1,296,349 
305,850 

8,049,904 
9,734,465 
8,297,406 
1,106,261 
1,138,342 
1,116,048 
1,242,397 
8,835,550 
1,496,041 
5.393,613 
1,231,607 
2,801,209 

1,216.237 

210,000 

1,732,518 

273,490 

Total  Bills,    .    . 
"     Specie,      . 

35,400,953 
10.278.110 

67,781,833 
23,143,543 

102,841,443 
27,192.117 

93,792,255 
33,475,760 

60,595,096 
21.944,097 

42,875,096 
83,646,380 

The  proportion  of  paper  mooey 
in  these  States  is  not  greatly  now  in  ex- 
cess of  that  of  1830,  bat  the  quantity 
of  specie  held  by  the  banks  is  much 
larger.  In  the  twelve  years  which 
have  elapsed,  many  of  the  States,  par- 
ticularly Alabama,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  Louisiana,  have  j^one  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  attending  the  crea- 
tion, culmination,  and  final  liquida- 
tion of  an  immense  amount  of  bank 
capital.  They  have  now  commenced 
a  new  commercial  cycle,  with  the  ex-* 
perience  of  the  past  for  their  guide  and 
caution,  not  again  to  embark  in  such 
hazardous  monopolies.  It  has  been 
fully  tested,  that  corporate  banking 
institutions  do  not  facilitate  regular 
trade.  Their  only  effect  is  first  to 
monopolize  business  and  ruin  private 
exchange^dealers;  they  then  stimulate 
speculation,  create  a  fictitious  anima- 
tion in  trade,  generate  revulsion,  leave 
the  community  powerless  and  without 
remedy  in  the  hands  of  usurers,  and 
the  exchanges  in  a  perfect  chaos  of 
disorder.  The  liquidation  of  the  banks 
and  the  withdrawal  of  their  paper 
from  circulation,  have  effected,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  trade,  an 
equalization  of  the  exchanges  more 
perfect  than  they  have  heretofore  ap- 
proximated. It  has  been  a  prevalent 
idea  with  the  community,  when  habit- 
uated to  a  paper  currency,  that  if  that 
paper  is  withdrawn,  they  will  be  with- 
out a  circulation,  but  no  sooner  is  it  ef- 
fected, than  specie  flows  in  and  sup- 
plies its  place  as  if  by  magic  The 
Danks  of  the  country  have  also  con- 


ducted most  of  the  mercantile  collec- 
tions through  their  mutual  correspon- 
dence. In  the  Atlantic  cities  the  im- 
ports and  domestic  goods  were  sold  by 
merchants  at  from  six  to  twelve 
months,  for  the  notes  of  the  country 
dealers,  payable  at  the  place  of  their 
residence.  These  notes  for  the  most 
part  were  discounted  with  the  sellers' 
endorsements  by  the  city  banks,  and 
remitted  at  maturity  for  collection  to 
the  country  banks.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  an  Indispensable  machinery  for 
the  conduct  of  mercantile  affairs.  It 
was  apparently  an  easy  and  prompt 
manner  of  collecting  debts,  but  it  con- 
tained an  inherent  vice  which  wrought 
out  inevitable  destruction.  The  same 
institutions  which  facilitated  the  col- 
lection of  debts  for  the  New  York 
merchants,  enabled  the  country  dealer 
to  avoid  payment.  The  note  was  in 
most  cases  renewed,  or  met  by  the 
discount  of  another.  Hence,  although 
the  individual  merchant  received  nomi- 
nal payment  for  his  goods,  the  actual 
discharge  of  the  debt  did  not  take 
place,  but  a  balance  accumulated  in 
favor  of  the  Atlantic  border,  a  great 
portion  of  which  was  never  paid.  The 
facility  with  which  notes  were  dis- 
counted, led  the  merchant  to  sell  as 
great  an  amount  of  goods  on  time  as 
possible,  and  a  competition  as  to  length 
of  credit  grew  up.  The  country  dealer 
was  guided  in  his  purchases  less  by  the 
probable  amount  that  he  could  actually 
sell,  than  by  what  he  could  meet  by  the 
aid  of  discounts.  Hence  the  amount 
purchased   invariably   exceeded  that 
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note  falls  due,  it  is  presented  to  bim  io 
the  form  of  a  draft,  or  acceptaoce, 
through  an  individual  house.  This 
must  be  met  by^  his  actual  coHeciioos 
from  the  neighborhood,  the  amouot  of 
which  IS  paid  in  the  discharge  of  his 
draft,  and  is  remitted  to  New  York, 
in  the  shape  of  a  bill  against  produce, 
gone  forward,  which  bills  always  6nd 
ready  sale  with  the  collecting  house. 
In  this  slate  of  affairs,  nb  door  is  left 
open  to  overtrading,  because  the  coun- 
try dealer  has  no  means  of  extending 
his  purchases  beyond  the  ability  of  his 
own  customers  lo  buy,  whose  ability 
is  always  equal  to  the  amount  they 
have  to  export. 

During  the  past  year,  several  causes 
have  operated  to  reduce  the  busine^ 
of  New  York,  the  commerce  of 
which  has  been  as  follows : 


which  could  be  paid  for  by  the  product 
of  industry  in  each  year.  The  above 
table  indicates  the  rise,  progress,  and 
downfall  of  the  system.  The  accumu- 
lating balance  due  the  Atlantic  States, 
crushed  the  banks.  The  system  is 
now  of  necessity  changed.  As  the 
banks  pass  from  existence,  individual 
houses,  of  skill  and  integrity,  take  their 
places,  and  step  into  the  business.  Af- 
filiated houses,  spread  over  the  Union, 
corresponding  with  New  York,  as  the 
^reat  centre,  can  collect  bills  and  equaU 
ize  the  exchanges  lo  far  greater  per- 
feciior,  than  can  be  done  by  ccrporate 
associations.  The  counr'ry  dealer 
knowing  that  he  can  have  no  assist^- 
ance  from  banks,  lo  perfect  his  pay- 
ments at  maturity,  carefully  limits  his 
purchases  to  an  amount  which  he  is 
confident  he  can  actually  sell,  prior  lo 
the  maturity  of  his  paper.    When  his 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPOKTS   OF   THE  CITY   OF   NEW  YORK,    YEAR  ENDING    DEC.    31,    IS^ 


1 

7<0.  Oi 

ARRIVED.                             1 

CLEARED. 

1 

[    ^■o.of 

1 

1 

VeastlB. 

Tonnage. 

Imports.       1   Vossi'ls. 

Tonnage. 

Exporta. 

United  Slates, 

1368 

406,623 

46,834,847  '     1250 

300,738   1 

13,891,943 

British, 

3G8 

91,614 

1,948,192  r 

1 

French, 

9 

1,806 

100,617  1 

Spanish, 

1 

83 

4,195  • 

■ 

Dutch,  - 

U 

2,314 

165,666 

1 

Ilanseatic,     r 
Russian, 

«1 
4 

20,136 
1,628 

1,484,901  1 
149,723  ; 

.    288 

98,303  1 

3,664,341 

Swedish  and  Dnn. 

51 

15,805 

79,316  , 

1 

Sardinitin  and  Sic. 

10 

4,215 

156,918  , 

1 

Portuguese,   - 

2 

302 

34,485  : 

South  American, 

14 

2,168 

250,019  \) 

1 

Total,   - 

1905 

546,754 

$51,208,879 

1538 

399,041  : 

17,556,284 

"     1841,  - 

2001 

75,000,000 

i 

Decrease, 

196 

$24,000,000  1 

This  table,  which  is  official,  gives  a 
great  falling  off'  for  the  year,  and  it 
can  mostly  be  attributed  lo  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tarilT which,  as  well  by  the 
high  rates  it  imposes  as  the  onerous 
manner  of  levying  the  duties,  has 
proved  a  great  bar  to  commercial  ope- 
rations. This  tariff  will  probably  be 
the  subject  of  commercial  negotiation 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  as  in  the  late  parliamentary  de- 
bates, the  policy  of  that  Government 
was  avowed  to  be,  to  make  no  further 
reductions  in  duties,  than  are  reciprocat- 
ed by  other  governments.  Of  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  negotiations,  formal 
or  informal^  understood  to  be  on  foot  in 


•-»      tkia     r\Ki, 


i«»f     UTA    Aannot 


Speak.  On  this  subject  we  must  await 
further  developments.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory lo  witness  a  cordial  co-opera- 
lion  between  the  two  countries  for  the 
mutual  and  reciprocal  Teductioo  of 
their  tariffs,  though,  so  far  at  least  as 
regards  this  country,  it  is  not  by  ibf 
simple  treaty-making  power  thai  im- 
portant legislation  of  this  kind  can  be 
enacted,  consistently  with  theprinci? 
pies  of  our  Government.  However, 
we  have  liiile  doubt  that  the  ncil 
Congress  will  be  willing  enoogh  to 
meet  England  half-way— (and  we 
trust  a  little  further)— in  this  kind  of 
commercial  retaliation.  JV^ 
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The  N'eiglibors :  A  Story  of  Every-day 
Life,  By  Frederika  Bbever  ;  Tr9,ns- 
lated  from  the  Swedish,  by  Mary  How- 
ITT.  Boston:  James  Munroe  &  Co, 
1843.  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  if-= —  Family.  By  Frederika 
Bremer  ;  Translated  from  the  Swedish. 
Boston  :  J  allies  Munroe  ^  Co.  1843. 
12mo.  pp.  212. 

The  Pretident^f  Daughters.  A  Narrative 
of  a  Governess,  By  Frederika  Bre- 
mer. Translated  from  the  Swedish, 
by  a  Lady,  Boston :  James  Munroe  &, 
Co.  1843.     1  Vol:  12mo. 

Miss  Bremer's  popular  novels,  of  which 
we  have  here  given  the  title*  of  three,  de- 
serve a  more  extended  notice  than  we  can 
now  give  them,  and  a  more  critical  judg- 
ii>ent  than  we  are  as  yet  prepared  even 
to  form.  We  have  not  as  yet  quite  made 
up  our  minds  as  to  their  precise  value. 
We  have  read  them,  as  have  so  many 
others,  with  very  great  pleasure;  and 
have  supposed  ourselves  to  be  pleased 
without  determining  precisely  why  or  how. 
There  is  an  indescribable  charm  about 
these  quiet,  simple  tales'  of  domestic  life, 
that  one  rarely  meets  in  our  own  more 
elaborate  novels,— a  sweet,  gentle,  and 
loving  spirit  breathing  through  them, 
that  it  does  one  good  to  commune  with. 
We  really  do  not  know  whether  they 
should  be  called  works  of  a  high  order  of 
genius  or  not ;  but  this  much  We  do  know, 
that  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  one  of 
them  with  gentler  feelings,  better  satis- 
fied with  the  world,  better  pleased  with 
our  friends  and  neighbors,  better  content 
with  our  lot  in  life,  and  more  sensible  of 
and  grateful  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  for 
the  innumerable  blessings  that  we  daily 
and  hourly  receive  at  his  hand. 

One  great  charm  of  these  tales  is  in 
the  very  lively  pictures  they  give  us  of 
Swedish  domestic  life,  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  known  so  little;  bui  we  believe 
the  readers  of  the  **  Neighbors "  were 
very  generally  surprised  to  find  how  very 
much,  after  all,  Swedish  every-day  life  is 
like  our  own.  Differences  there  doubt- 
less are,  but  the  whole  ground-work, 
judging  from  these  novels,  is  exceedingly 
English.  This  fact,  had  we  time  to 
dwell  on  it,  would  lead  to  some  very  in- 
teresting speculations  concerning  the  per- 
petuation and  transmission  of  National 
Life,  and  its  various  manners' and  cus- 
toms. The  Swedish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
families  are  branches  of  one  and  the  same 
family,  and  had  oris:inally  very  much  the- 


same,  kind  of  life.    Change  of  place  has 
not    destroyed    altogether    the   original 
identity  or  similarity.    The  same  thing 
occurs  again  when  we  compare  our  own 
domestic  life   with  that  of  the  mother 
country,    When  we  read  one  of  Mis^ 
Austen's  novels,  we  do  not  seem  to  our- 
selves to    be    holding   intercourse  with 
strangers  three  thousand  mijes  off,  but 
with  our  own  neighbors .  and  every-day 
acquaintances.     We  pass  into  Mexico, 
and  we  feel  that  we  are  in  New  Spain. 
Wherevpr  we  choose  to  go,  habits,  man^ 
ners,  customs,  modes    of   thinking  and 
feeling,  are  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  by  a  law  as  uniform  and  as 
certain  in  its  operation,  as  that  by  which 
the  cast  of  the   features  is  transmitted 
from  parents  to  children.      No  matter 
where  he  is  born,  or  where  brought  up, 
an  Englishman  is  always  an  Englishman. 
The  remarkable  tenacity  of  national  char- 
acter and  national  physiognomy  we  ob- 
serve in  the  Jews,  would,  were  it  not  for 
intermarriages  with  other   varieties,  be 
equally  remarkable  in  the  Englishman,  or 
even  Uie  Frenchman.    The  tenacity  of 
races  is  a  great  fact  in  history.    We  owe 
our  political  institutions,  nearly  all  the 
arrangements  of  our  public,  social,  and 
domestic  life,  to  our  English  ancestors. 
If  these  had  not  been,  as  it  were,  a  part 
and  parcel  of  our  inmost  nature,  we  could 
never    have    successfully    adopted    and 
maintained  them.     France,  Spain,  and 
Spanish  America,  make  sad  work  in  at- 
tempting to  Ans:licize  their  manners  and 
institutions.      Here  is  involved  a    fact, 
which  our  politicians  and  speculators    on 
the    origin    and    foundation     of    gov- 
ernment would  do  well  to  study.    What 
is  common  to  us  all,  what  we  as  Ameri. 
cans  are  every  day  living,  and  what  we 
perhaps  believe  to  have   been  original 
with  us,  may  very  possibly  be  traced  to 
our  English  ancestors,  through  them  to 
the  bands  led  in  by  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
and  through  them  to  the  original  Saxon 
family,  and  thence  into  the  night  of  ages. 
But  we  return  to  Miss  Bremer's  charm- 
ing novels.     Of  the  three  we  have  men- 
tioned, we  think  The  Neighbors,  the  first 
that  was  published  in  this  country,  >vill 
continue  to  be  the  greatest  favorite.    The 
active,    pleasant,    frolicksome,    serious, 
affectionate,  charming  little  wife,  who 
always  does  and  says  the  very  thing  she 
should,  and  has  the  faculty  of  making  all 
comfortable  and  joyous  around  her,  who 
has  a  smile  or  a  tear  for  aU,  as  one  or  the 
other  is  proper,  and  always  energy  to  aid 
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all  who  are  id  trouble,  and  that  too  with- 
out obtruding  her  sympathy,  or  suspecting 
herself  of  being  a  prodigy,  is  one  of  the 
fiaest  female  characters  in  the  whole 
range  of  fictitious  literature.  Serena,  in 
the  same  work,  married  to  Bruoo,  in- 
tended for  a  perfect  character,  is  less  in- 
teresting, less  lovely,  than  Bear's  little 
wife.  Bear  himself  is  a  noble  character, 
admirably  drawn  and  sustained  through- 
out. Ma  Chere  Mere  and  Bruno  are  too 
Byronish,  too  melodramatic,  as  well  as 
the  episode  of  Hagar.  They  remind  you 
perpetually  of  the  Corsair,  and  Lara,  and 
the  Riscoque  by  George  Sand,  and  are, 
aAer  all,  blemishes  rather  than  ornaments 
of  the  work. 

The  H Family  is  of  a  different 

character  from  The  Neighbors,  although, 
we  see,  it  is  from  the  same  hand,  and  has 
many  of  the  same  excellences.  This  is 
translated  by  a  young  gentleman  in  Bos- 
ton ;  and  though  as  a  translaticm  it  may 
not  possess  the  ease,  grace,  and  fresh- 
ness of  Mary  Howitt's,  it  yet  strikes  us 
as  being  very  cleverly  done. 

The  President's  Daughters  is  superior 

to  the  H Family,  and  hardly,  if  at 

all,  inferior  to  The  Neighbors.  It  gives 
us  a  glance  into  more  elevated  scenes  of 
Swedish  life,  and  is  therefore  less  novel 
and  interesting,  as  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  highest  classes  of  society  in 
all  European  countries  are  very  much  the 
same.  National  peculiarities  are  to  be 
found  alwaj's,  and  everywhere,  mainly  in 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  what 
are  termed  the  lower  classes.  Neverthe- 
less, this  is  a  very  interesting  tale,  full  of 
serious  and  even  profound  thought,  often 
expressed  with  no  liiile  brilliancy  and 
force.  It  is  written  with  a  hi?h  aim,  and 
will  bear  more  than  one  reading.  If  The 
Neighbors  pleased  us  the  most,  this  cer- 
tainly interested  us  the  most  in  the  author, 
and  gave  us  the  highest  idea  of  her  capa- 
city. This,  translated  by  an  accomplished 
lady  of  Boston,  is  exceedingly  well  done, 
and  will  as  a  translation  by  no  means 
suffer  even  by  a  comparison  with  Miss 
Howitt's. 

We  owe  our  thanks  also  to  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Munroe  &  Co.  of  Boston, 
for  publisliing  these  works  in  a  form  in 
which  they  are  readable,  and  may  be  pre- 
served. The  cheap  method  of  publishing 
recently  adopted,  has  its  recommendations 
to  those  who  regard  their  purses  more 
than  their  eyes;  but  we  aver,  that  we 
ourselves  find  a  good  book  much  the  bet- 
ter in  a  good  large  type,  on  a  fair  page, 
with  a  broad  margin. 


The  Doctrine  of  Lifty  viih  some  of  Of 
Theological  jSpplictUions,  Bosioa  ; 
Benjamin  H.  Greene.     12mo.     pp.  74. 

This  is  a  work  by  William  B.  Grrene, 
son  of  the  accomplished  and  talented 
irentleroan  who  lately  filled  the  office  of 
postmaster  of  Boston.  Educated  at  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  laic 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  he  a  short  time  since 
resigned  his  commission,  and  is  now,  we 
believe,  studying  theology  at  the  Baptist 
Seminary  at  Newton,  Mass.  The  work 
itself  gives  promise  of  an  author  of  a  very 
high  order.  Mr.  Greene,  here,  shows 
himself,  assuredly,  to  posseps  Tcry  re^ 
roarkable  powers  of  philosophical  appre- 
hension, and  also  of  expression.  A  little 
more  practice,  and  he  will  give  an  exam- 
ple of  as  good  a  style  of  writing  and  ex- 
pression for  philosophical  subjects  as  the 
language  affords.  It  is  clear,  forcible, 
dignified,  eloquent,  and  well  sustained. 

As  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  little 
work,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  The 
doctrine  of  Life  here  set  forth  has  the  air 
of  being  that  set  forth  by  Rev.  O.  A. 
Brownson,  in  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Channioe, 
on  the  Mediatorial  Life  of  Jesns,  thongh 
it  is  by  no  means  the  same.  Mr.  Brown- 
son's  doctrine  is,  that  Life  is  the  product 
of  the  joint  action  of  two  forces.  Subject 
and  Object— or  Me  and  Not  Me;  and  that 
its  character  is  determined  by  one  and  the 
other.  Change  the  subject,  and  yoa 
change  the  character  of  the  act;  change 
the  object,  and  you  also  change  it.  Mr. 
Greene  assumes  Life  to  be  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  forces ;  that  it  consists  in  an- 
tagonism, and  that  its  character  is  aluo- 
lutcly  determined  by  the  object.  Which 
last  seems  to  imply  fatalism,  and  at  least 
denies  free  agency ;  because,  if  it  be  true, 
then  the  character  of  my  acts  does  in  no 
wise  depend  on  me,  but  absolutely  on  the 
object  in  opposition  to  which  I  act 
Moreover,  we  apprehpnd  this  doctrine, 
that  the  act  is  absolutely  determined  by 
the  object,  is  not  true.  The  action  of  a 
man  and  of  a  horse,  when  led  up  to  a  stack 
of  hay,  will  not  be  exactly  the  same. 
Why  not  7  Is  not  the  object  the  same? 
The  difference  of  action  can,  then,  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
difference  of  the  subjects,  that  is  to  say, 
the  difference  between  the  nature  of  the 
horse  and  the  nature  of  the  man. 

Nevertheless,  though  we  could  find 
some  fault  with  the  book,  yet  we  regard 
it  as  a  remarkable  production,  and  as  in- 
dicating on  the  part  of  its  author  very 
extraordinary  powers,  and  a  serious  aim, 
which  will  one  day  give  us  a  philosophical 
and  theological  writer  of  a  very  high 

order.  Digitized  by  ^OOgl(^ 
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The  Law  and  Method  in  Spirit-Culture ; 
an  Interpretation  of  J,  Bronson  Mcott's 
Idea  and  Practice,  at  the  Masonic  Tern- 
pie,  Boston.  By  Charles  Lan£.  Bos- 
ton :  James  Munroe  &  Co.  London : 
G.  Green.    1843.   8vo.,  pp.  40. 

Tills  brochure  appeared  in  the  Dial  for 
April  last,  and  is  a  benevolent  attempt  of 
one  friend  to  expound  and  defend  the 
views  of  anjther.  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
is  the  famous  author  of  the  Orphic  Say- 
ings, a  soriii'what  remarkable  man,  as  all 
who  know  iiim  must  admit,  and  moreover 
a  man  of  very  considerable,  oftentimes 
of  very  surprising  abilities.  He  is  the 
great  man  of  the  American  Transcenden- 
talists,  the  very  Coryphceus  of  the  sect. 
In  him  all  the  tendencies  of  the  sect  may 
be  found  in  their  greatest  perfection,  nay, 
so  perfect  as  to  be  more  than  perfect,  for 
they  seem  to  exist  in  him  in  an  exaggerated 
decree.  Ho  is,  as  some  one  has  said, 
*'  Transcendentalism  gone  to  seed." 

Those  who  wish  as  clear,  and  as  intel- 
ligible a  statement  of  his  doctrine,  as  mor- 
tal man  can  be  expected  to  make,  will  do 
"Well  to  purchase  and  read  this  pamphlet. 
Mr.  Lane  is  an  Knglishman  just  come 
amongst  us,  a  man  of  no  common  abilities, 
who  has  been  drawn  here  by  his  reverence 
for  Mr.  Alcott.  Those  who  would  wish 
to  know  Mr.  Alcott's  practice  as  a  teacher, 
will  do  well  to  coasult  the  Record  of  a 
School,  by  Miss  £.  P.  Peabody,  Boston, 
1836. 

The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Jggawam  in  Amer- 
ica, By  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward.  Kd- 
ited  by  David  Pulsifoh.  Boston ;  Mun- 
roe &  Co.  1843.     8vo.,  pp.  96. 

The  principal  value  of  this  book  is  in 
its  being  a  production  of  one  of  the  old 
Puritans  and  early  ministers  of  New-Eni?- 
land.  Its  author  was  born  at  Haverill^ 
England,  in  1570,  of  which  place  his  fa- 
ther was  a  clergyman.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  Cambridge,  studied  and  practised 
law,  travelled  on  the  Continent,  after- 
wards commenced  the  study  of  Divinity, 
became  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and 
was  settled  at  Standon,  in  nerlfordshi-re. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  early  settlers  of 
New-England,  and  being  silenced  as  a 
preacher  in  his  parish  for  non-conformi- 
ty, he  came  to  this  country  in  June,  1634, 
and  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gation at  Ipswich,  or  Aggawam,  in  the 
same  year.  In  consequence  of  ill  health 
he  was  released  from  his  engagement, 
1636,  but  remained  some  time  in  the  col- 
ony, whose  interest  he  labored  diligently 
to  promote.  He  subsequently  returned  to 
England,  where  he  died  in  1653. 

The  work  written  in  1645,  was  first 
published  in  London  in  1647,  and  went 


through  several  editions  in  that  SRme\ 
year.  It  was  reprinted  in  Boston  in  1713, 
from  which  and  one  of  the  earlier  edi^ 
tions  this  present  edition  has  been  pre" 
pared.  It  i<i  a  curious  book,  which  in  a 
jesting  way  says  many  shrewd  things.  It 
is  characterized  by  a  good  deal  of  abil- 
ity as  well  as  a  vem  of  quaint  humor,  not 
always  to  be  looked  for  in  the  stern  old 
Puritans.  We  have  been  much  struck  by 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  Puritan  notions 
of  Toleration.  The  falsest  notions  on  thi» 
subject  were  entertained  by  the  Puritans 
and  Independents  (f  England.  Nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth,  than  to  represent 
them  as  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  religious  liberty.  It  was  reli- 
gious liberty  they  mos-t  of  all  detested. 
Toleration  they  regarded  as  a  device  of 
the  devil,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  tnists 
that  there  is  no  one  in  Parliament  in  favor 
of  it.  Our  Puritan  fathers  said,  *<  We 
have  the  truth  j "  what  they  wanted  wa» 
that  the  State  should  establish  their  form 
of  faith  and  discipline,  and  tolerate  no 
other.  This  was  the  fhll  extent  of  their 
love  of  religious  liberty.  And  because 
the  English  Government  would  not  grant 
them  this,  a  portion  of  them  came  here, 
and  attempted  to  do  it  for  themselves.. 
Religious  liberty  was  first  established  in 
the  new  world  by  the  Catholics  in  Mary- 
land, the  Baptists  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
Quakers  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Congre- 
gationalists  in  New  England  and  the 
Episcopalians  in  Virginia  came  more  late- 
ly to  its  support* 

Mciheia ;  or  Letters  on  the  Truth  of  the 
Catholic    Doctrines,       By     the   Rev. 
Charles    Constantine  Pise,  D.D., 
Author  of  "History  of  the  Church," 
"Father  Rowland,"  &c.    New  York: 
Published  by    Edward  Duniean,   151 
Fulton-street.  1843.  12mo.  pp.382. 
The   Catholic  Cabinet,  and  Chronicle  of 
Religious  Intelligence,    A  monthly  pe-* 
riodical.      Published    by    Charles  N- 
Holcomb.  St.  Louis:  May,  1843. 
The  handsomely  printed  little  volame" 
first  above  named,  (to  which  is  prefixed 
a  good  engraved  likeness  of  its  reverend 
and  learned  author),  consists  of  an  ex- 
position, in  a  popular  and  agreeable  form^ 
of  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.    The  beauty  of  its  paper  and 
type  would  alone  suffice  to  make  it  a  read- 
able book  in  these  latter  days,  even  if  it 
possessed  no  better  claim  on  the  reader's 
attention.  Very  few  Protestants  have  any 
distinct  idea  of  what  the  tenets  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  really  are,  though 
undoubtedly  there  is  now  abroad  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  of  conscionsness  of  ignorance 
and  desire  for  information,  which  must 
secure  for  a  well-written  work  of  thii 
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character  a  considerable  circulation, 
among  other  than  Catholic  readers.  We 
do  not,  however,  think  that  its  efficiency 
for  the  object  we  presume  to  have  been 
in  the  author^s  view,  is  much  promoted 
by  the  poetical  variations  with  which  its 
paires  are  so  liberally  interspersed. 

The  first  Number  of  the  new  monthly 
periodical  above  named,  which'  is  just 
issued  as  an  organ  of  that  strong  and 
growing  sect  in  the  Mississippi  Valley^ 
offers  a  very  imposini?  view  of  the  revi- 
val and  progress  which  Catholicism  is 
making  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It 
gives  indication  of  an  editori.il  ability 
which  will  doubtless  commend  it  to  the 
favor  of  those  who  sympathize  with  its 
views  and  aims« 

TU  Karen  jipoaile;  of.  Memoir  of  Kty- 
Thah-Byu,  the  first  Karen  convert,  with 
Notices  concerning  his  Nation,  By  Rev. 
Francis  Mason,  Missionary  to  the 
Karens.  First  American  edition.  Re- 
vised by  H.  J.  Ripley,  Professor  in 
Newton  Theological  Seminarj-.  Bos- 
ton :  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  59 
Washington  street.     1843.     l2mo.  pp. 

The  Karens  ar6  a  very  curious  people, 
in  a  subject  and  almost  servile  condition, 
scattered  about  in  villages  in  various  parts 
of  Burmah  and  Siam,  chiefly  in  the  former. 
They  are  chiefly  interesting  from  the  pos- 
session of  scriptural  traditions  evidently 
derived  originally  from  the  Bible,  and  for 
the  elevated  ideas  of  God  and  religion 
cherished  by  them  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark  and  brutal  paganism  by  which  they 
have  so  long  been  surrounded  and  op- 
pressed. Very  striking  details  on  these 
points  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
little  volume  above  named.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  heathen  people  could  afford  so 
favorable  a  field  for  missionary  enterprise, 
and  accordingly  it  seems  to  have  reaped 
there,  within  a  few  years,  a  success  of  the 
happiest  character.  A  biographical  sketch 
is  here  given  of  the  first  Karen  Convert — 
a  remarkable  man,  as  it  appears,  who 
earned  the  title  here  bestowed  upon  him, 
by  the  zeal  w'ith  which,  after  his  own 
baptism  in  1828,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
preaching  and  propagatk)n  of  Christianity 
among  his  people. 

Speeches  and  Forensic  jtrgumenis.     By 
Daniel   Webster.    Vol.  3.    Boston: 
Published  by  Tappan    and   Bennett. 
1843.  8vo.  pp.  563. 
The  present  volume  is  a  continuation 
of  the  two  which  were  issued  about  two 
or  three  years  since,  and  completes  the  se- 
ries of  all  Mr.  Webster's  more  important 
speeches  down  to  the  period  of  his  en- 


trance into  General  Harrison's  cabfoeL 
The  publishers  announce  also  their  intea- 
tion   of  collecting  into  a  volanke,   to  be 
published  in  uniformity  with  the  prcMst 
series^  all  the  more  important  of  ibe  stale 
papers    that  have  proceeded   from  Mr. 
Webster's  pen,  during  his  admin istratiioa 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Department  which  be 
has  just  vacated"— especially  the  important 
and  elaborate  documents  connected  vith 
the  negotiation  of  the  Washington  Treaty. 
The  name  of  Daniel  Webster  must  al- 
ways occupy  a  prominent  place  on  that 
page  of  the  annals  of  the   country  em- 
bracing the  period  of  his   political  life. 
Even,  therefore,  beyond  the  section  of 
country,  and  the  class  of  peculiar  parti- 
zans,  where  Mr.  Webster's  popularity  fe 
chiefly  to  be  found,  his  "  Works*'  eannoC 
fail  to  have   a  national  value  entitling 
them  to    their   just    positioti   in   every 
American  library. 

Jt  Lecture  on  the  Uncertainties  of  Historf, 
delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  Homm  ef 
Representatives  of  the  United  Staiesy  be- 
fore the  Capitol* Hill  Institute ^  December 
17th,  1842.  By  Levi  Woodbuet. 
Washington :  Printed  by  J.  &  G.  S. 
Gideon.     1843. 

Sir  Robert  Walpolc's  celebrated  expres- 
sion of  his  opinion  as  to  the  veracity  of 
history,  may  have  bsen  in  some  degree 
affected  by  bis  consciousness  of  how  little 
good  and  how  much  evil  it  would  have  to 
record  of  his  administration.  Mr.  Wood- 
bury has,  at  least,  no  similar  reason  for  a 
desire  to  forestall  its  verdict  by  an  im- 
peachment of  its  justice.  The  Lecture 
above  named  is  highly  creditable  to  him, 
as  one  minding  with  the  high  excite- 
ments of  politics  the  gentler  tastes  and 
pursuits  of  elegant  letters.  It  contains 
many  excellent  criticisms  on  the  subject 
denoted  by  its  title,  and  affords  a  number 
of  passages  which  we  had  marked  for 
quotation^  but  which  we  regret  to  be 
fortfed  to  forego. 

Sonnets  and  other  Poems^  By  William 
Lloyd  Garri'son.  Boston  :  Published 
by  Oliver  Johnson.  1843.  l2mo.  pp. 
96. 

Sooth  of  the  Potomac,  Mr.  Garrison  is 
everything  that  is  vile  atd  infernal;  to  a 
certain  class  of  admirers  north  of  it,  he  is 
only  a  little  less  than  divine.  But  whe- 
ther the  one  or  the  other^  or  neither,  we 
believe  that  both  sides  of  the  river  will 
agree  that  he  is  no/  a  Poet. 

We  are  compelled  by  our  limits  of  space 
to  postpone  to  the  next  Number  a  notice 
of  several  other  books  on  our  table. 
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AMERICAW. 

A  new  Temperance  work,  by  Mrs.  Ellis, 
ttuthor  of  «<  The  Wives  of  England," 
&c.,  entitled, "  A  Voiee  from  the  Viji- 
Uge,   or  the  Force  of  Example,  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  think  tind  feel.'' 
I'he  Langleys  will  issue  this  work  in  a 
few  days,  in   their  beautiful  uniform 
edition  of  the  works  of  this  popular 
authoress.    The  Messrs.  Appleton,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  Will  be  prompt  to  "  go 
and  do  likewise."    Cooper  has  sent  to 
the  press,  a  neW  border  story,  entitled, 
"  The  Hatted  KnolL"     Dr.  Harris  is 
engaged  on  *'  A  Life  of  the  late  Com- 
modore Hull.^    M^Lellan  has  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  in  press,  to  be  styled, 
"Mount  Auburn  and  other  Poems.'* 
Dr.  Stephens  of  (he  Historical  Society, 
Georgia,  has  dearly  completed  his  His- 
tory  of  that  State.    A  miscellaneous 
tolume  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gardiner,  is  also 
in  course  of  printing. 
Hcknor  has  in  press,  aneW  edition  of 
Mary  Howitt's  **  Birds  and  Flower?y 
and  other  Country  Things,"  a  beauti- 
ful volume  for  the  spring  and  dummer 
months.       '^Ifarry  Cornwall's  Songs 
ttad  other  short  Poems."    "Lays    of 
my  Home  arid  other  Po^ms,"  by  John 
G.  Whittier — an  American  poet,  second 
to  none.     "Motherwell's  Poems,"   a 
new   edition,    with   many   addition's. 
"  Phillips'  Mineralogy,"  a  new  and  en- 
Ikrgedi  edition,  edited  by  Frances  Alger. 
« A  Word  about  War,  and  a  Word 
about  Judgment,"  by  the  author  of  the 
**  Drunken  Sea." 
ftirper  and   Brothers  announce   "The 
False  Heir,"  by  Q.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 
«  The  Gospel  Promotive  of  True  Hap- 
piness," by  Rev.  H.  White.    "  Life  of 
Sir  David  Wilkie ;  with  his  Journals, 
Tours,   &c,"   by  Allan  Cunningham. 
"  Journal  of  the  Disastets  in  AfTghan- 
fetan ;  1841-^2,"  by  Lady  Sale.  «  Lives 
of  the  Princes  of  Wales,"  by  F.  Wil- 
liams, Esq.    "The   Revolutions^  In- 
surrections and  Conspiracies  of  En- 
rope,"  by  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D.  "  Life 
of  Addison,'  by  Lucy  Aikin.    "The 
Campaign  of  1812,  in  Russia."  Trans- 
lated fh>m  (he  German  of  General  Carl 
Von  Clausewitz.  "  Adventures  of  Mr. 
Ledbury,  and  his  Friend  Jack  John- 
ton,"  by  Albert  Smith.    "  Memoirs  of 
the  Reign  of  George  HI,"  firom  Let- 
ters of  Horace  Walpole,  never  before 
published.  "  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,'* 


Castle:  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion," by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson.  "  Days 
at  the  Factories."  "Life  and  Times 
of  St.  Bernard,"  from  the  German  of 
Neander.  "  History  of  our  own  Times," 
by  the  author  of  "  Frederic  the  Great, 
his  Court,  and  Times."  "The  Lost 
Ship,"  by  the  author  of  "  Cavendish." 
"The  King's  Son,"  edited  by  Mrs- 
Holland.  "  Memoirs  on  the  House  of 
Commons,"  by  W.  C.  Townsend, 
«  The  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  by  W.  N. 
Prescott,  author  of  "  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella^ 
Hewitt  has  just  issued  No.  5  of  Dr. 
Wainwright's  "Illustrated  Prayer,'' 
the  plates  of  whiclt  are  of  high  merit 
and  beauty.  This  work  is,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  very  popular. 

ENGLISH. 

James's  new  work  is  to  be  called  "  EviSt 

St.  Clair." 
Mr.  Colbum  announces  for  immediate 
publication : — 1.  "  Lives  of  the  Princes 
of  Wales,"  by  Folkestone  Williams.— 
2'.  "The  King's  Son,"  edited  i)y  Mrs. 
Hofland.^^.  "Hargrave,  or  the  Ad- 
Ventures  of  a  Man  of  Fashion,"  by  Mrs. 
TroUope.— 4.  "The  History  of  our 
Times.^' — 5.  "Steam  Voyages  on  the 
Moselle,  &c.,"  by  Mr.  Quin.— 6.  "Ma- 
dame D'Arblay's  Diary,"  vot.  6. 
Just  published,  Mrs.  Troflope's  hew  ro-: 
mance  of  fashionable  life,  entitled 
"  Hargrave,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Man 
of  Fashion."  It  is  highly  praised.  We 
also  see  announced,  "  A  Journey  to 
kalat,"  "Doings  in  Cfhina,"  and  "A. 
Voyage  round  the  World,"  by  Captauy 
Belcher. 
Mrs.  Trollope's  "  Jessie  PhilUps"  is  to  bef 

issued  in  monthly  parts. 
Letters  from  Berlin  mention  the  death,  in 
that  city,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  of  the 
Baron    de    Lamotte-Fonque,    known 
through  all  the  world  of  letters  as  the 
author  of  the  spiritual  and  beautUuI 
legend  of  "Undine." 
trrindrod,  the  author  of  the  prize  essay, 
"  Bacchus,"  has  nearly  finished  a  ne^ 
work  on  Tobacco. 
A  Miss  Clarke  has  been  occupied  a  dozen 
years  in  preparing,  a  Concordance  to 
Shakspeare,  which  is  immediately  to  be 
published  in  numbers. 
M.  Von  Humboldt  has,  during  the  winter, 
completed  his  great  work  on  Upper 
Asia,  so  long  in  anticipation.    It  wiU 
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Twuiay^  if  ay  2d, — ^The  regular  meet- 
^g  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Histori- 
cal Rooms  in  the  Ne^  York  University. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  Albeit 
Gallatin,  LL.B ,  President  of  the  Society, 
assisted  by  Vice-Presidents  Lawrence  and 
De  Witt.  A  large  number  of  members 
were  in  attendance,  .together  with  many 
Tisitors,  including  several  distinguished 
strangers.  Mr.  Catherwood's  beautiful 
drawings  of  the  magnificent  I'uins  of 
Central  America  and  Yucatan,  "^ere  conr 
Teniently  disposed  around  the  Rooms,  and 
attracted  great  attention. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  stated  and  sper 
cial  meetings  having  been  read  and  ap- 
proved, the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Jay,  sub- 
mitted an  invitation  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  to  join  with  them 
in  the  second  centennial  celebration  of  the 
confederation  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, on  the  29th  May  inst.,  at  Boston — 
where  a  discourse  will  be  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  John  Quincy  Adams. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wetmore,  the  invi- 
tation was  accepted,  and  the  President 
authorized  to  appoint  delegates  to  repre- 
sent the  Society. 

A  circular  was  also  submitted  from  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  National  In- 
stitute, for  the  promotion  of  science,  to 
the  scientific  and  learned  societies 
throughout  the  United  States,  announc- 
ing the  postponement  of  the  general 
meetins?  of  the  Institute,  to  the  first  of 
April,  1844. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Omeroli, 
the  United  States  Consul  at  Florence,  an- 
nouncing the  transmission  of  an  abstract 
of  the  Diary  of  the  fourth  convention  of 
the  scientific  men  of  Italy,  held  at  Padua, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
Florence,  in  which  are  mentioned  the 
principal  subjects  treated  and  discussed 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  same. 

A  communication  was  received  from 
William  B.  Crosby,  Esq.,  presenting  to 
the  Society  a  hollow  silver  button,  in 
which  a  note  was  contained  recovered 
from  a  spy  employed  by  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, during  our  Revolution. 

A  note  was  read  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Walsh,  requesting  the  acceptance  by  the 
Society,  of  an  accompanying  parcel  of  old 
newspapers  and  manuscripts,  of  which 
more  particular  notice  will  be  taken  at 
the^next  meeting. 


cations,  the  Society  balloted  for 
who  baid  previously  been  nominated,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
resident  members :  Wm.  J.  Hoppin,  Wd. 
M.  Pritchard,  Charles  E.  Butler,  Benj.  F. 
BuUer,  Alex.  fl.  Wyckoff,  Philip  M-  Ly- 
dig,  Henry  G.  St^bbins,  and  John  Bige- 
low. 

The  President  said  that  he  had  latdy 
received  from  Mr.  Cochran  for  the  So- 
ciety, an  autograph  letter  of  General 
Washington,  which  he  should  request  the 
Secretary  to  read,  as  he  thought  it  both 
interesting  and  vaduable,  as  showing  the 
simplicity  of  his  character,  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  times  when  it  was  written, 
and  the  great  economy  of  his  style  of  liv- 
ing when  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  armies. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Walter,  thnmgh  wbora 
it  had  been  received,  rose  to  say,  that  in 
intention  it  had  been  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety thirty  years  ngo,  and  it  wras  entirely 
owing  to  accident  that  it  haid  remained  so 
long  in  his  possession,  and  remarked  that 
it  was  particularly  interesting,  as  being 
almost  the  only  letter  of  a  playful  char- 
acter which  has  been  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  The 
letter  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Jay  as  fol- 
lows: 

«  West  Point,  Mgutt,  Ifiti,  '79. 

*?Deak  Doct. — ^I  have  asked  Mrs. 
Cochran  and  Mrs.  I^ivingston,  to  dine 
with  me  to-morrow,  but  ought  I  not  to 
apprise  them  of  their  fare  7  As  I  hate 
deception  even  where  the  imagination 
only  is  concerned,  I  will. 

"  It  is  needless  to  premise  thatmytaUe 
is  large  enough  to  hold  the  ladies— of 
this,  they  had  ocular  proof  yesterday.  To 
say  how  it  is  usually  covered,  is  rather 
more  essential,  and  this  shall  be  the  pur- 
pose of  my  letter. 

<<  Since  our  arrival  at  this  happy  spot  we 
have  had  a  ham  (sometimes  a  Moulder) 
of  bacon  to  grace  the  head  of  the  table— 
a  piece  of  roast  beef  adorns  the  ibot,and 
a  small  dish  of  greens  or  beans  (ahnost 
imperceptible)  decorates  the  centre. 
When  the  cook  has  a  mind  to  cut  a  figure,  j 
(and  this  I  presume  he  will  attempt  to  do 
to-morrow),  we  will  have  two  heefttesk 
pies  or  dishes  of  crabs  in  i|ddition,  one  on 
each  side  the  centre  dishy  dividing  the 
space  nnd  reducing  the  distance  betveen 
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without  them  would  be  near  twelve  apart. 
Of  late  he  had  the  surprising  luck  to  dis- 
cover that  apples  will  make  pies,  and  it 
is  a  question  if  amid  the  violence  of  his 
efforts,  we  do  not  get  one  of  apples,  in- 
stead of  having  both  of  beef. 

<'  If  the  ladies  can  pat  up  with  such  en- 
tertainment, and  will  submit  to  partake  of 
it  on  plates  once  tin,  but  now  iron,  (not 
become  so  by  the  labor  of  scouring),  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  them. 

"  I  am,  d'r  Doct.,  your  ob't  serv^t., 
"  Geo.  Washington. 
(Sapervcribed) 

"  Dr.  Cochran,  New  Windsor." 

Mr.  Wetmore,  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  called  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  the  beautiful  drawings  on 
the  walls,  illustrating  the  discoveries 
made  by  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  during 
his  recent  tour  in  Yucatan.  It  was  well 
known  that  Mr.  Stephens,  whom  it  was 
the  pride  of  the  Society  to  own  as  an  as- 
sociate, had  now  given  to  the  world  his 
complete  written  descriptions  of  the  ex- 
traordinary discoveries  he  had  made.  The 
engravings  which  accompany  the  pub- 
lished volumes  were  necessarily  on  too 
minute  a  scale,  to  afford  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  vast  and  magnificent  super- 
structures, the  remains  of  which  were 
found  in  that  interesting  country,  or  of 
the  very  beautiful  sculptured  decorations 
which  adorned  them.  That  portion  of  the 
labor  which  was  to  bring  before  our  ob- 
servation a  more  perfect  and  satisfactory 
representation  of  these  relics  of  a  for- 
gotten race,  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Cather- 
wood,  the  companion  and  friend  of  the 
traveller.  How  well  that  work  had  been 
accomplished,  the  Society  had  now  the 
means  of  judging,  and  certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  creditable  to  the  skill  and 
taste  of  the  artist  and  the  antiquarian. 

With  some  further  appropriate  remarks, 
Mr.  Wetmore,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

Resolvedy  That  the  recent  discoveries  of 
ruined  cities  exhibiting  a  style  and  architec- 
ture different  from  any  elsewhere,  and  the 
remains  of  a  people  and  history  unknown, 
have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  American 
Continent,  and  afford  highly  interesting 
and  important  subjects  for  historical  re- 
search. 

Ruolved,  That  the  valuable  works  on 
Central  Ajnerica  and  Yucatan,  by  our 
distinguished  associate,  Mr.  Stephens,  by 
whom  the  remains  of  fifty-one  cities  were 
visited,  and  forty-seven  of  them  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  civilized  world,  have 
added  ereatlv  to  the  seantv  knowledsre 


throw  light  upon  the  important  questions 
that  are  yet  to  be  solved  in  relation  to  the 
origin  of  the  races  by  whom  they  were 
inhabited,  and  that  the  fuller  illustration 
of  those  antiquities  on  a  larger  scale  by 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Catherwood,  with  aceo*- 
rate  scientific  details  of  architecture  and 
art,  is  a  worthy  object  of  American  enters 
prise,  and  may  fitly  be  regarded  as  a  debt 
which  the  new  world  owes  to  the  old. 

Besolved,  That  the  proposal  of  Messra. 
Harper  &.  Brothers  is  eminently  deserving 
of  the  favor  and  support  of  the  American 
Republic,  and  that  we  confidentiy  recom- 
mend it  as  an  object  of  national  pride  to 
the  Historical  Societies  of  other  states, 
and  to  all  cuUeges,  universities,  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Resolvedy  That  the  Executive  Committee 
are  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as 
it  may  deem  expedient  to  disseminate  a 
knowledge  of  the  proposed  work  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  reeom* 
mendation  of  the  Society. 

Rtiolvedy  That  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
be  opened  on  Friday  evening,  the  5th 
instant,  at  half  past  seven,  for  the  admis* 
sion  of  members,  their  friends  and  families, 
to  view  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Cather- 
wood. 

The  proposals  of  Messrs.  Harpers  for 
publishing  by  subscription,  <<The  Anti- 
quities of  America,  by  John  8.  Stephens, 
with  one  hundred  illustrations  by  F.  Ca- 
therwood,'' having  been  asked  for,  were 
read  by  Mr.  Wetmore.  The  design  is  to 
present,  on  alai^e  scale,  and  in  an  endur- 
ing form,  the  ruined  cities  of  Central 
America,  Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  most  of 
which  have  been  discovered  and  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  our  own  citizens.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  field  now 
opened  will  be  entered  very  soon  by  tra- 
vellers and  artists  from  Europe,  and  this 
work  is  proposed  in  order  that  the  full 
and  complete  illustrations  of  the  discove- 
ries referred  to,  with  aU  the  details  of  ex- 
traordinary buildings,  sculpture,  paintings, 
symbols,  and  hieroglyphical  decorations, 
may  be  accomplished  as  an  American 
work,  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  for  all 
purposes  of  architectural,  antiquarian, 
and  scientific  investigation.  The  size  of 
the  work  will  be  imperial  folio ;  the  size 
of  the  plates  twenty-eight  by  twenty  inch- 
es ;  that  is,  of  the  same  dimensions  with 
Humboldt's  great  work  on  Mexico.  It  is 
intended  that  in  execution  it  shall  be  of 
the  highest  grade  of  art.  The  expenses 
of  the  expedition,  in  which  the  drawings 
were  procured,  have  been  reimbursed  by 
nreYious  Dnblications.  nnd  this  nronn«j&1 
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\  time  the  pablishen  give  notice,  that 
thej  will  not  undertake  the  work  unless 
secured  against  loss  by  a  suhscMption  list 
of  at  least  three  hundred.  The  work  will 
be  issued  in  twenty  monthly  numbers,  at 
five  dollars  per  number,  each  to  contain 
five  engravings,  the  whole  with  letter- 
press fally  describing  the  Gildings  and 
subjects  represented  in  the  engravings, 
forming  four  volumes,  and  making  itkt 
price  of  the  work  one  hundred  dollars. 

Remarks  were  made  eulogistic  of  tb« 
proposed  work  and  its  authors,  by  Prof. 
Hobinson,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Folsom, 
Colonel  Stone,  Mr.  Benedict,  and  Mr. 
Duyckinck^ 

The  President  before  putting  the  ques- 
tion, asked  leave  to  express  his  earnest 
wishes  for  the  publication  of  the  work. 
It  had  been  justly  observed  that,  unless 
done  on  the  large  scale  now  proposed,  it 
would  convey  but  very  inadequate  notions 
of  the  progress  in  agriculture  and  sculp- 
ture which  the  aborigines  of  Yucatan  and 
Guatemala  had  attained.  But  he  would 
particularly  call  tlie  attention  of  the  Soci- 
ety to  the  tnUh  and  authtwticity  of  the 
drawings  of  the  ruins  brought  to  light  by 
Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood.  Baron 
de  Humboldt's  great  work  on  Mexican 
Antiquities  was  published  by  the  illustri- 
ous author  himself.  A  valuable  addition 
by  Mr.  Nibel  is  of  the  same  character. 
But  with  respect  to  Guatemala  ayd  Yuca- 
tan, not  only  more  than  forty  places  hare 
been  visited  by  our  travellers,  which,  till 
then,  were  buried  in  oblivion,  but  even 
some  of  the  former  works  on  places  which 
had  been  visited,  were  published  under 
less  favorable  circumstances.  The  de- 
scription of  Palenque,  by  Del  Rio  and 
Bapaix,  however  vahiable,was  published 
long  after  their  death,  from  copies  more 
or  less  correct,  of  the  rough  draughts  by 
the  artists  originally  employed;  and  al- 
though  the  ovClines  sore  doubtless  correct. 


the  finishing  and  attempted  restontkm  are 
less  authentic. 

The  well-known  character,  skiB^  and 
experience  of  the  eminent  artist  employed 
on  this  occasion,  give  a  complete  guazu- 
tee  of  the  scrupulous  fidelity  of  the  origi- 
nal drawings.  All  the  larger  designs 
will,  like  the  twelve  specimens  now  ezhi- 
biled,  be  executed  by  Mr.  Catherwood 
himself,  and  the  plates  be  engraved  under 
his  immediate  superintendence.  Another 
circumstancfe  wiU  add  particular  interest 
to  this  work.  Mr.  Catherwood  is  the  only 
artist  and  antiquarian  who  has  visited  and 
studied  the  most  celebrated  ruins  of  the 
other  hemisphere  and  those  of  America. 
Ten  years  of  his  life  Were  diligenily  cm- 
ployed  in  studying  and  taking  coiteet 
drawings  of  the  ancient  architectural 
monuments  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Greeee,  and 
Northern  Africa.  No  man  was  better 
qualified  to  point  out,  in  all  their  details^ 
in  the  explanations  that  would  accompany 
the  plates,  both  the  analogies  and  dissimi- 
larities between  these  celebrated  remains 
and  those  of  our  own  world.  As  a 
work  honorable  to  the  country,  and  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  interests  of  science, 
Mr.  Gallatin  felt  that  he  might  conscien- 
tiously recommend  it  to  the  liberal  patron- 
age of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and  ge- 
nerally, of  the  lovers  of  science  throughoAt 
the  United  States;  and  he  hoped  that, 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  it 
would  meet  with  that  encouragement, 
without  which  the  intended  publication 
cannot  be  dSfected. 

The  question  was  fhen  put,  and  Uiie 
resohitions  unanimously  adopted. 

Professor  Rol^inson  resumed  the  reading 
of  his  paper  on  "  The  Druses,"  which 
Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  are  about  pub- 
lishing in  the  <«  Bibliotheca  Sacra;"  on 
the  conclusion  of  which  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed,  and  the  Society  adjovrned^ 


fi&RATA. 

In  the  Article  6y  0.  A.  Browiuoii,  in  the  Namber  for  May«  on  UnivennI  Aiitory,  sevcnl  typqgn/ 
^hical  errore  occurred,  among  which,  the  reader  is  requested  to  correct  the  following : 

Pace  403,    lecond  colnmn,      lit  line  on  the  top,     for  precept,  read  preHnw. 

"      "  "         "  8lh  line  ftom  botton,  "    deU^  *     it. 

«      «•  "  "  "    "       "       "         "    our,  "     «U. 

»     (I  M         «  7th  "       «       »«         "    heart,  *     kmrU, 

"   465,    fiwt  '^  9Vih  "       *^       «         «    CBuae,  "     ckoig^ 

''    487,        "         **  I9th  "       «       «         *<    diecuaaedi'  "     ditmissmL 

»«     "      aecond     «  Slat   «       "       "         "    There,  **     Tkm, 

**    470,    firrt  "  S4th  "       '<    top,         "    objectire,  *'     ateVeiMMUf. 

•*   473,        "         *'  S3d    *«       "    bottom,  "    departed.  **     d^mted. 

"     "      seeond     "  10th"       "       "        "    M.Rayor  B.  Cbllkrd. "     jf,  Rowm- OMmi. 
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